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GOT 

Gotliofrcd,  /^t  OTHOFRED,  or  Godfrey,  Denis  or  Diony- 
bur??*  ,  SIUS>  an.  eminent  civil  lawyer,  born  of  an  illuftrious 
houie  at  Paris  in  1549.  Finding  his  eountry  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  confulion  of  the  leaguers,  he  accepted  of  a 
profeflor’s  ehair  at  Geneva,  until  he  was  patronized 
and  employed  by  Henry  IV.-  but  being  afterwards 
ftripped  of  his  employments  as  a  Huguenot,  he  at 
length  retired  to  Heidelburg,  from  whence  no  offers 
were  able  to  detach  him.  He  was,  however,  difap- 
pointed  of  his  intention  to  end  his  days  there  \  for  the 
did  urbane  es  that  broke  out  in  the  Palatinate  obliged 
him,  in  1621,  to  take  refuge  in  Strafburgh,  where  he 
died  the  following  year.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books  5  but  his  principal  work  is  the  Corpus  Juris  Ci- 
1 vi/is ,  cum  notis . 

Goth o fred,  Theodore ,  fon  of  the  former,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1580.  As  foon  as  he  had  finished 
his  ftudies,  he  went  to  Paris  ;  where  he  conformed  to 
the  Romifti  religion,  and  applied  with  indefatigable  in- 
duflry  to  the  ltudy  of  hiftory,  that  of  Franee  particu¬ 
larly,  wherein  he  became  very  eminent,  as  appears  by 
his  works.  In  1632,  the  king  made  him  one  of  his 
hiftoriographers,  with  a  ftipend  of  3000  livres  5  and,  in 
1636,  he  was  fent  to  Cologne,  to  aftift  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  negociating  there  on  the  part  of  Franee,  by  the 
cardinal  of  Lyons.  This  treaty  being  removed  to 
Munfter,  Gothofred  was  fent  thither,  where  he  drew 
Xip  Memoirs  on  the  fubjeft  5  and  continued  in  that  eity, 
in  the  king’s  fervice,  to  his  death  in  1649.  His  princi¬ 
pal  work  is  his  u  Account  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
kings  of  Franee.” 

GOTTENB URG, or  GoTHEBURG,a  rich  and  ftrong 
town  of  Well  Gothland,  in  Sweden,  with  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gothelba  5  which  is  the 
bell  lituated  for  foreign  trade  of  any  in  Sweden,  as  it 
Res  without  the  Sound.  It  occupies  the  fite  of  an  an¬ 
cient  town,  named  Lodefe ,  which  was  built  by  Guftavus 
Vafa  $  and  being  endowed  with  conliderable  privileges, 
foon  became  the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the 
weft  cm  provinces.  Charles  IX.  when  duke  of  Goth¬ 
land,  having  in  1604  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  town 
in  the  illand  of  Hifmgon,  at  no  great  diftanee  from  Lo¬ 
defe,  called  it  Gotheborg  (lince  corrupted  into  Gotten - 
burg ),  in  honour  of  his  duehy.  Upon  his  aeceflion  to  the 
tli rone,  he  ere&ed  in  his  new  town  a  trading  company  5 
drew  thither  many  foreigners,  particularly  the  Duteh,  to 
whom  he  allowed  an  exemption  from  all  duties  of  export 
and  import  during  20  years.4  a  corps  of  Englifh  and 
Vol.  X,  Part  I. 
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Scots  troops,  under  the  command  of  William  Stewart ; 
and  granted  to  the  Calvinifts  eftablifhed  therein  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion,  the  firft  plaee  in  Sweden  where 
this  toleration  was  permitted.  The  town  being  in  1611 
reduced  to  afhes  by  the  Danes,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Guftavus  Adolphus  in  its  prefent  lituation,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  confirmation  of  its  aneient  rights,  with  the 
grant  of  feveral  additional  privileges. — It  is  built  in  a 
very  fmgular  iituation.  At  a  fmall  diftanee  from  the 
fea  is  a  marfliy  plain,  feareely  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  watered  by  the  rivers  Gotha  and  Moldal, 
and  almoft  entirely  enelofed  with  high  ridges  of  rocks 
fo  bare  and  rugged,  that  they  feareely  produce  a  lingle 
blade  of  grafs,  and  exhibit  as  barren  an  appearance  as 
the  fummits  of  the  loftieft  Alps.  Gottenburg  Hands 
partly,  upon  the  ridges,  and  partly  in  the  plain  ;  and 
is  divided  from  thefe  different  fituations  into  the  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Town.  The  latter  is  entirely  level,  in¬ 
terfered  by  feveral  eanals  in  the  manner  of  the  Dutch 
towns ;  and  its  houfes  are  all  conftru£fed  upon  piles ; 
the  upper  part  hangs  on  the  deelivities  3  and  rows  of 
buildings  rife  one  above  the  other  like  the  feats  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre.  The  whole  is  regularly  fortified  \  and  its  cir¬ 
cumference  is  near  three  miles,  exclufive  of  the  fuburb.% 
ealled  Hugo,  which  lie  tdward  the  harbour.  The 
ftreets  are  all  uniformly  ftraight  :  a  few  of  the  houfes 
are  of  briek  ;  but  the  generality  are  eonftru&ed  with 
wood  painted  red.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  two 
chains  of  rocks,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  New 
Elfsborg,  which  Hands  upon  a  fmall  rocky  ifland,  and 
contains  a  garrifon  of  250  men.  There  has  been  lately 
eftablifhed  at  Gottenburg  a  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
and  Literature,  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Upfala. — Mr 
Coxe  was  informed  by  a  merchant  who  had  refided  22 
years  at  Gottenburg,  that,  during  that  period,  its  po¬ 
pulation  had  increafed  conftderably,  and  that  it  now 
contained  about  30,000  inhabitants.  This  flourifhing 
ftate  is  attributed  to  the  extenfion  of  its  commerce, 
particularly  its  Eaft  India  Company,  and  the  fuccefs 
of  the  herring- fi, ft]  ery.  An  Englifh  conful  and  fevc« 
ral  merchants  of  our  nation  refide  at  Gottenburg  :  and 
a  ehapel,  with  a  regular  chaplain,  is  appropriated  to 
their  ufe.  E.  Long.  11.  44.  N.  Lat.  57.  40. 

GOTTINGEN,  a  conliderable  town  of  Lower 
Saxony  in  Germany,  and  in  the  duehy  of  Brunfwiek  ; 
formerly  free  and  imperial,  but  afterwards  fubjeft  to  the 
ele&or  of  Hanover.  Here  his  late  majefty  George  II* 
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GOTTORP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwic,  in 
Denmark,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  Got- 
torp,  where  the  duke  has  a  very  line  palace. 

.  GOUANIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  polygainia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

GOUDA,  or  Turgow,  a  confiderable  town  of 
South  Holland,  in  the  United  Provinces,  remarkable 
foi  its  (lately  church.  It  is  leated  on  the  river  Mel, 
in  E,  Long.  4.  3 6.  N.  Lat.  52.  1. 

GOUDT,  Henry,  ufually  called  Count  Goudt,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Utrecht,  in  15705  and  was 
a  knight  of  the  Palatinate. .  Being  paftionately  fond  of 
the  arts,  particularly  painting  and  engraving,  and  de- 
hrous  of  engaging  in  them,  he  applied  himfelf  diligent¬ 
ly  to  drawing,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  therein. 
He  went  to  Rome  to  examine  the  works  of  the  great 
matters  in  that  city.  Here  lie  contracted  an  intimacy 
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with  that  excellent  artitt  Adam  Elfneimcr  :  ttudied 


his  manner  of  penciling,  deligmng,  and  colouring  5 
and  made  his  works  models  for  his  own  imitation. 
He  pre-engaged  all  the  pidures  that  his  friend  and 
iavounte  could  finifli,  and  even  paid  liberally  for 
them  before-hand  5  by  which  means  he  found  himfelf 
in  pofieftion  of  a  molt  deferable  treafure.  Thole  pic¬ 
tures  which  Goudt  himfelf  painted  were  neatly  and  de¬ 
licately  touched,  in  colour  and  pencil  relhmbling  El- 
tticimer,  though  they  were  in  no  degree  equal  to  the 
paintings  of  that  admirable  matter.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  a  young  woman,  who  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  defirous  of  fixing  his  afifeefions  upon 
her,  gave  him  in  his  drink  a  love  philtre  :  which,  how- 
ever,  terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  manner,  by  de¬ 
priving  him  totally  of  his  fenfes  5  and  in  the  dreadful 
ttate  of  idiotifm  he  dragged  on  a  miferable  life  to  the 
age  of  69,  his  death  happening  in  1636.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  though  loft  to  every  other  fubjeef,  when 
painting,  was  fpoken  of  he  would  difeourfe  upon  it  in  a 
very  rational  manner. 

Goudt  pra&ifed  engraving  as  well  as  painting,  and 
made  feven  beautiful  prints  after  the  pi&urcs  of  Elfhei- 
mer,  which  arc  well  known  to  the  curious,  and  are  to 
be  met  with  in  moft  choice  collections.  Pie  worked 


wdth  the  graver  only,  in  a  veryxneat  ftyle  5  and  produ¬ 


ced  a  molt  powerful  effeft,  not  by  ftrenglhening  the 
llrokes,  according  to  the  ufual  method,  but  by  crofting 
them  with  additional  ftrokes,  equally  neat,  and  that 
five  or  fix  times,  one  over  another,  in  the  deep  fhadows. 
Confidering  the  preeilion  with  which  he  executed  his 
engravings,  the  freedom  of  handling  the  graver  which 
may  be  difeovered  in  them  is  very  aftonifhing.  The 
weeds  and  other  parts  of  the  fore-ground  in  that  ad¬ 
mirable  print  of  the  Ceres,  are  very  finely  exprefted. 
The  heads  of  the  figures  are  corre&ly  drawn,  and  the 
other  extremities  are  managed  in  a  judicious  manner. 
The  feven  prints  done  by  him  from  Ellheimer,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  are,  1.  Ceres  drinking  from  a  pitcher. 
An  cld  woman  appears  holding  a  candle  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  and  a  boy  naked  Handing  by  her  is  laugh¬ 
ing  and  pointing  at  the  goddefs  5  for  which  contempt 
he  was  metamorphofed  by  her  into  a  frog.  The  power¬ 
ful  and  ft ri king  effeCl  of  this  engraving  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  deferibed.  This  print  is  diftinguifhed  alfo  by  the 
$ame  of  the  forcery*  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt ;  A 


inglit-fcene,  in  which  the  moon  and  ftars  are  introdu¬ 
ced  with  great  fuccefs.  3.  The  angel  with  Tobit,  who 
is  drawing  a  fifh  by  his  lide.  T  lie  back-ground  is  a 
land-cape  5  the  Weeds  in  the  fore-ground,  and  the 
branches^  of  the  trees  in  front,  as  well  as  the  foliage 


means  of  attaining  their  ends,  fo  their  differences  in 


opinion  in  relation  to  government  have  produced  a  va¬ 
riety  of  forms  of  it.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  to 
recapitulate  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  earth.  But,  ac*- 
cording  to  Montefquieu,  and  moft  others  writers,  they 
may,  in  general,  be  reduced  to  one  of  thefe  three  kinds, 
x.  The  republican.  2.  The  monarchical.  3.  The  def- 
potic. — The  firft  is  that,  where  the  people  in  a  body, 
or  only  a  part  of  the  people,  have  the  fovereign  power  5 
the  fecond,  where  one  alone  governs,  but  by  fixed  and 
eftablifhed  laws  5  but  in  the  defpotic  government,  one 
perfon  alone,  without  laiv  and  without  rule,  dire&s 
every  thing  by  his  own  will  and  caprice.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Law,  N°  1.  3—10.  On  the  fubjeft  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  large,  fee  Montefquieu’s  VJLfprit  des  Loixy 
1.  2.  c.  1.  5  Locke,  ii.  129,  &c.  quarto  edition,  1768  5 
Sidney  on  government  5  Sir  Thomas  Smith  de  RepuL 
Angl.  and  Acherly’s  Britannic  Constitution. — As  to 
Gothic  government,  its  original  and  faults,  &c.  fee 
Montefquieu’s  DEfprit  des  Loix ,  1.  IX.  c.  8. — With  re- 
fpe&  to  the  feudal  policy,  how  it  limited  government, 
fee  FEODAL  Syjiem. 

Government  is  alfo  a  poft  or  office,  which  gives  a. 
perfon  the  power  or  right  to  rule  over  a  place,  a  city^ 
or  a  province,  either  fupremely  or  by  deputation. 

Government  is  like  wife  ufed  for  the  city,  coun¬ 
try,  or  place  to  which  the  power  of  governing  is  ex¬ 
tended. 

GOUGE,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  divers  artificers, 


being  a  fort  of  round  hollow  chifel  5  ferving  to  cut 


holes,  channels,  grooves,  &e.  in  wood,  ftone,  &c. 
GOULART,  Simon,  a  famous  minifter  of  Geneva, 


*  born  at  Senlis  in  1543  5  and  was  one  of  the  moft 


indefatigable  writers  of  his  time.  He  made  confider¬ 
able  additions  to  the  Catalogue  of  witnefles  of  the  truth, 
compofed  by  Illyricus  5  and  acquired  a  great  reputation 
by  his  works  5  the  principal  of  which  are,  1 .  A  tranf- 
iation  of  Seneca.  2.  A  collection  of  memorable  hifto- 
ries.  3.  A  tranflation  of  St  Cyprian  De  lapfis.  4.  Se¬ 
veral  devotional  and  moral  treatifes.  He  died  at  Ge¬ 
neva  in  1628. 

GOURD.  See  Cucurbita,  Botany  Index . 

GOURGUES,  Domini&ue,  an  illuflrious  French 

patriot. 


Goads 


GourgueSfr 
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and  weeds  hanging  from  them,  are  beautifully  exprei- 
fed.  4.  J.  he  angel  with  Tobit,  crofting  a  ftream  of 


water  :  The  back-ground,  a  landfcapc.  Baucis  and 
Philemon  entertaining  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  6.  A 
landfcape,  called  the  Aurora ,  reprefenting  the  dawn  of 
day.  The  effeft  is  very  beautiful.  7.  I  he  beheading 
of  St  John  in  prifon,  a  very  fmall  upright  oval  print, 
which  is  by  far  the  fear  cell. 

GOVERNMENT,  in  general,  is  the  polity  of  a 
ftate,  or  an  orderly  power  conftituted  for  the  public 
good. 

Civil  government  was  inftituted  for  the  prefervation 
and  advancement  of  mens  civil  interefts,  and  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties. 
I  he  life  and  neeeftity  of  government  is  fucb,  that  there 
never  was  an  age  or  country  without  fome  fort  of  civil 
authority  :  but  as  men  are  feldom  unanimous  in  the 
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Goorgues  patriot,  a  private  gentleman  of  Gafcony.  The  Spa¬ 
ll  niards  having  inhumanly  maffacred  a  colony  of  French- 
^QWT1,  men  who  had  fettled  in  Florida,  Gourgues  took  a  fe- 
vere  revenge  on  them,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  the  article  Florida.  On  his  return  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  acclamations  by  his  countrymen,  but  was 
forbidden  to  appear  at  court.  Queen  Elizabeth  invited 
him  to  command  an  Englifh  fleet  againft  the  Spaniards 
in  1593  j  but  he  died  at  Tours  in  his  way  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

GO  URN  AY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Seine,  celebrated  for  its  butter-market.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Ept,  in  E.  Long.  1.  47.  N.  Lat. 
49.  29. 

Gournay,  Mary  de  Jars  de,  a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  learning,  was  the  daughter  of+William  de  Jars,  lord 
of  Neufvi  and  Gournay.  After  the  death  of  her  father, 
(he  was  patronifed  by  Montaigne  and  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu.  To  the  daughter  of  the  former  ihe  dedicated  her 
Nofegay  of  Pindus  $  and  eompofed  fevcral  oilier  works, 
the  moil  eonfiderable  of  which  is  Les  Avis .  She  died 
at  Paris  in  1685,  aged  80.  The  critics  are  divided 
concerning  the  reputation  of  this  lady  :  by  fome  fhe  is 
ft  vied  the  Syren  of  France  ;  others  fay  her  works  fhould 
have  been  buried  with  her. 

GOUT.  See  Medicine  Index . 

GOWER,  John,  one  of  our  moft  ancient  Englifli 
poets,  was  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend.  Of  what  family,  or  in  what  country  he 
was  born,  is  uncertain.  He  itudied  the  law,  and  was 
Tome  time  a  member  ef  the  fociety  of  Lincoln’s-inn, 
where  his  acquaintance  with  Chaucer  began.  Some 
have  alferted  that  he  was  a  judge  \  but  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  In  the  firft  year  of  Henry  IV.  he  be¬ 
came  blind ;  a  misfortune  which  he  laments  in  one  of 
his  Latin  poems.  He  died  in  the  year  1402  and  was 
buried  in  St  Mary  Overie,  which  church  he  had  re¬ 
built  chiefly  at  his  own  expence,  fo  that  he  muft  have 
lived  in  affluent  cireutnftances.  His  tomb  w^as  magni¬ 
ficently  and  curioufly  ornamented.  It  ftill  remains,  but 
hath  been  repaired  in  later  times.  From  the  collar  of 
SS  round  the  neck  of  his  effigies,  which  lies  upon  the 
tomb,  it  is  conje6lured  that  he  had  been  knighted. 
As  to  his  charafrer  as  a  man,  it  is  impoffiblc,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty. 
With  regard  to  his  poetical  talents,  he  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  admired  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  though  a 
modern  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  difeover  much 
harmony  or  genius  in  any  of  his  compofitions.  He 
wrote,  1.  Speculum  meditantis ,  in  French,  in  ten  books. 
There  are  twro  copies  of  this  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
2.  Vox  clamantis ,  in  Latin  verfe,  in  feven  books.  Pro 
ferved  alfo  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  that  of  All- 
Souls.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  the  infurreflion  of  the 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  3.  Confeffio 
arnantis  ;  printed  at  Weflminfter  by  Caxton  in  1493. 
Bond.  1532,  1534.  It  is  a  fort  of  poetical  fyftem 
*)f  morality,  interceded  with  a  variety  of  moral  tales. 
4.  De  rege  Henrico  IV  Printed  in  Chaucer’s  works. 

I  here  are  likewife  feveral  hiftorical  trails,  in  manu¬ 
script,  written  by  our  author,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  different  libraries  5  alfo  fome  fliort  poems  printed  in 
Chaucer’s  works. 

GOWN,  Robe,  a  long  upper  garment,  worn  by 
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lawyers,  divines,  and  other  graduates ,  who  are  hence  Gown, 
called  men  of  the  gown ,  or  gownmen .  Gowran, 

The  gown  is  an  ample  lort  of  garment,  worn  over  " 
the  ordinary  clothes,  hanging  down  to  the  feet* — It  is 
fafhioncd  differently  for  ecclefiaftics  and  for  laymen. 

At  Rome  they  gave  the  name  44  virile  gown,”  toga 
viriiis ,  to  a  plain  kind  of  gown  which  their  youth  af- 
fumed  when  arrived  at  puberty.  This  they  particu¬ 
larly  denominated  pretext  a*  Sec  Toga,  Praltexta, 

&c. 

44  The  remarkable  drefs  of  our  Britifh  anceftors  Hijlory  of 
(Mr  Whitaker  obferves),  which  continued  very  nearly  Man- 
the  fame  to  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century  cbejlet\ 
among  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and  has  adually  defeend-  u  5°?* 
cd  to  the  prefent  among  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland, 
and  is  therefore  rendered  very  familiar  to  our  ideas, 
carried  in  it  an  aft  on  idling  appearance  to  the  Romans. 

And  it  feems  to  have  been  equally  the  drefs  of  the  men 
and  women  among  the  nobles  of  Britain.  But  in  a 
few  years  after  the  ereflion  of  the  Roman  Britifh  towns 
in  the  north,  and  in  the  pr ogre fs  of  refinement  among 
them,  this  ancient  habit  began  to  be  difefteemed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  cities,  and  looked  upon  as  the  badge  of  an¬ 
cient  barbarilm.  And  the  growing  prejudices  were 
foon  fo  greatly  improved,  that  within  2Q  years  only  after 
the  coriftru6tion  of  the  towns,  the  Britifh  fagum  was 
a&ually  refigned,  and  the  Roman  toga  or  gown  alfumed 
by  many  of  them. 

“  The  gown,  however,  never  became  univerfal  in 
Britain  :  and  it  feems  to  have  been  adopted  only  by 
the  barons  of  the  cities  and  the  officers  of  the  crown  ; 
and  has  therefore  been  tranfmitted  to  us  as  the  robe  of 
reverence,  the  enfign  of  literature,  and  the  mantle  of 
magiftraey.  The  woollen  and  plaided  garments  of  the 
chiefs  having  naturally  fuperfeded  the  leathern  veftures 
of  their  clients,  the  former  were  ftill  wore  by  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  Britons )  and  they  were  retained  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  by  the  commonalty 
both  in  country  and  city.  That  this  was  the  cafe, 
appears  evident  from  the  correfpondent  conduft  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons ;  who  kept  their  Virgata  Sagula 
to  the  laft,  and  communicated  them  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  The  plaided  drapery  of  the  Britons  ftill  ap¬ 
peared  general  in  the  ftreets  of  Manchefter  5  and  muft 
have  formed  a  ftriking  contrail  to  the  gowrn  of  the 
chief,  the  dark  mantle  of  Italy  :  and  it  and  the  orna¬ 
mented  buttons  on  the  fhoulder  are  preferred  among 
us  even  to  the  prefent  moment,  in  the  parti -coloured 
clothing  and  the  tafleled  fhoulder  knots  of  our  foot¬ 
men.” 

I11  fome  univerfities  phyficians  ’Wear  a  fcarlet  gown. 

In  the  Sorbonne,  the  duftors  were  always  in  gowns  and 
caps.  Beadles,  See.  wrear  gowns  of  ttvo  or  more  co¬ 
lours. 

Among  the  French  officers,  &c.  they  diftinguifli  thofe. 
of  the  Jhort  gown  or  robe  ;  which  are  fuch  as  have  not 
been  regularly  examined.  They  have  alfo  barbers  of 
the  Jhort  gown,  who  are  fueli  as  are  obliged  to  pra£life 
in  an  inferior  way  to  thofe  of  the  long  robe. 

Gown  is  alfo  taken  in  the  general  for  civil  magiftra- 
ture,^r  the  profeffion  oppofite  to  that  of  arms.  In  this 
fenfe  it  was  that  Cicero  faid  cedant  anna  togee, 

GOWRAN,  a  borough  town,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  and  province  of  Leinfter,  Ireland.  N.  Lat* 

A  2  .'52, 


Gowran 

Graaf. 
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52.  34.  W.  Long.  7.  o.  It  is  governed  by  aportrieve, 
recorder,  and  town  clerk.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an 
— '  old  church,  alfc  the  handfome  feat  of  the  late  Lord 
Clifden  ;  and  three  miles  beyond  Gowran  the  ruins  of 
Lallinabola  caftle. 

GOYEN,  John  Van,  painter  of  landfcapcs,  cattle, 
and  fea  pieces,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1596  $  and  was 
for  fome  time  inllrudled  by  Ifaac  Nicholai,  ivho  was 
reputed  a  good  painter  ;  but  afterwards  he  became  the 
difciple  of  Efaias  Vanderveldc,  the  moft  celebrated 
landscape  painter  of  his  time.  Van  Goyen  very  foon. 
aofe  into  general  efleem  ;  and  his  works  are  more  uni- 
verfally  fpread  through  all  Europe  than  -the  works  of 
any  other  matter,  for  he  potteffed  an  uncommon  readi¬ 
ngs  of  hand  and  freedom  of  pencil.  It  was  his  con- 
/lant  pleafure  and  pracliee  to  iketeh  the  views  of  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns  fituated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
canals- ;  of  the  lea-ports  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
Sometimes  of  inland  villages,  where  the  feenes  around 
them  appeared  to  him  pleating  or  piaurefque.  Thofe 
he  afterwards  ufed  as  fubjefls  for  his  future  landfcapes  ; 
enriching  them  with  cattle,  boats,  and  figures  in  cna- 
raflex,  jutt  as  the  livclinefs  of  his  imagination  direfled. 
He  underflood  perfpeftivc  extremely  well,  and  alto 
the  principles  of  the  chiaro-fcuro  5  which  branches  of 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  give  his  pi&ures  a  flrong 
and  agreeable  effea.  lie  died  in  1656,  aged  6o.~ 
His  ufual  fubje&s  -were  fea -pieces,  or  landfcapes  with 
views  of  rivers,  enlivened  with  figures  of  pcafants  either 
ferrying  over  cattle,  drawing  their  nets  in  Hill  water,  or 
going  to  or  returning  from  market.  Sometimes  he  re- 
prefented  huts  of  boors  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  with 
overhanging  trees,  and  a  beautiful  refleaion  of  their 
branches  from  the  tranfparent  furface  of  the  waters 
Thefe  were  the  fubje&s  of  his  bell  time,  which  lie 
generally  marked  with  his  name  and  the  year;  and  the 
high  finiihed  pictures  of  Van  Goyen  will  be  for  ever 
e/limable.  .  But  as  he  painted  abundance  of  pictures 
feme  are  flight,  fome  too  yellow,  and  fome  negligently 
Studied  ;  though  all  of  them  have  merit,  being  marked 
■with  a  free,  expeditious,  and  eafy  pencil,  and  a  light 
touch,  fits  pictures  frequently  have  a  grayilh  call  ; 
■which  did  not  arife  from  any  mismanagement  of  the 
tints,  or  any  want  of  Skill  in  laving  on  the  colours  ; 
but  was  occafioned  by  his  ufmg  a  colour  called  Haer/em 
blue,  much  approved  of  at  that  time,  though  now  en¬ 
tirely  difufed,  becaufe  the  artifts  found  it  apt  to  fade 
into  that  grayifli  tint;  and  it  hath  alfo  rendered  the 
F^ures  of  this  mafter  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  clean- 
td  without  injuring  the  finer  touches  of  the  finifhing. 
His  belt  works  are  valued  fo  highly  in  moft  parts  of 
Burope,  and  efpecially  in  tlie  Low  Countries,  that  they 
cefervedly  afford  large  prices,  being  ranked  in  Hol¬ 
land  with  the  piftures  of  Teniers  ;  and  at  this  time  are 
not  eafily  procured,  particularly  if  they  are  undamaged 
though  his  (lighter  performances  are  fufficiently  com- 
mon.  J 

GRAAF,  Regnikr  de,  a  celebrated  pliyfician,  born 
at  Schoonliaven,  in  Holland,  in  1641.  He  ftudied 
phylic  in  Pruffia.  He  was  educated  in  Leyden,  where 
he  acquired  great  honour  by  publi filing  a  treatffe  De 
Succo  Pancreatico.  He  alfo  publiffied  three  pieces  up¬ 
on  the  organs  .of  generation,  both  male  and  female  • 
upon  which  fubje<tt  he  had  a  controverfy  with  Swam- 
•■ttxrdam.  He  died  young,  ii\  1673  ;  and  his  works, 
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with  his  life  prefixed,  were  publiflied  at  Leyden  in  Graaf 
1677,  in  Svo.  || 

GRABE,  John-  Ernest,  a  very  learned  writer  in?  Gracc~ 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  a  native  of  Konhffi. 
berg,  in  Pruffia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
religion  ;  but  the  reading  of  the  fathers  led  him  into 
doubts.  .  He  prefented  to  the  eleftoral  confiftory  at 
Sambia  in  Pruffia  a  memorial  containing  his  doubts. 

The  eleftor  gave  orders  to  three  eminent  divines  to  an- 
fwer  them.  Their  anfwers  fhook  him  a  little  in  his  re- 
folution  of  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ; 
and  one  of  them,  Spener,  advifed  him  to  go  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  went ;  and  King  W  illiam  gave  him  a  pen- 
fion,.  which  was  continued  by  Queen  Anne.  He  was 
ordained  a  prieft  of  the  church  of  England,  and  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  degreb  of  doftor  of  divinity  by  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford;  upon  which  occafion  Dr  George 
Smalridgc  pronounced  two  Latin  orations,  which  were 
afterwards  printed.  He  wrote,  1 .  Spicelegium  S.  S.  Pa- 
trum  ut  et  HereticorumfeeculipoJ)  Chrijtum  natum,  8vo. 

2.  An  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the  Alexandrian 
manufenpt  in  St  James’s  library.  3.  Notes  on  Juftin, 

&c. ;  and  other  works,  which  are  efteemed  by  the 
learned.  J 

GRACCHUS,  Tiberius,  elefted  tribune  of  the 
Roman  people,  demanded  in  the  fenate,  in  their  name 
the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  ;  by  which  all  per- 
fons  poffcfling  above  200  acres  of  land  were  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  furplus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  citi¬ 
zens,  amongft  whom  an  equal  diftribution  of  them  was 
to  be  made.  Having  carried  bis  plan  into  execution 
by  violent  meafurcs,  he  fell  a  viftim  to  his  zeal,  being 
affaffinated  by  his  own  party,  133  B.  C.  Caius  his 
brother,  purfuing  the  fame  ffeps,  was  killed  by  the- 
conlul  Opimius,  121  B.  C.  See  (billory  of)  Rome. 

GRACE,  among  divines  is  taken,  1.  For  the  free 
love  and  favour  of  God,  which  is  the  fpring  and  fource 
of  all  the  benefits  we  receive  from  him.  '  2.  For  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  renewing  the  foul  after  the  image  of 
God;  and  continually  guiding  and  lengthening  the 
believer  to  obey  his  will,  to  refill  and  mortify  fit,®  and 
overcome  it. 

Grace  is  alfo  ufed,  m  a  peculiar  fenfe,  for  a  fiiort 
prayer  faid  before  and  after  meat. 

The  proofs  of  the  moral  obligation  of  this  ccremonv 
drawn  from  different  paffages  of  the  New  Tell  ament’ 
nre  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  ncedMs  to  infill  on  them 
here.  Some  others,  drawn  from  the  practice  of  differ- 


antiquity,  may  not  be 


cnt  nations,  and  of  very  remote 
di /agreeable  to  our  readers. 

.  s-  Athenmus  tells  us,  in  his  freipnofoph.  lib.  ii.  that 
in  the  famous  regulation  made  by  Amphiftyon  king 
of  Athens  with  refpeft  to  the  ufe  of  wine,  both  in  fa- 
crifices  and  at  home,  he  required  that  the  name  of 
Jupiter  the  Sujtainer  ftiould  be  decently  and  reverently 
pronounced.  The  fame  writer,  in 'lib.  iv.  p  j40 
quotes  Hermeias,  an  author  extant  in  his  time  who’ 
informs  us  of  a  people  in  Egypt,  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Naucratis,  whofe  cuftom  it  was  on  certain  cc- 
cafions,  after,  they  had  placed  themfelvcs  in  the  ufual 
pofture  of  eating- at  the  table,  to  rife  again  and  kneel  • 
when  the  prieft  or  precentor  of  the  folemnity  began 
o  chant  a  grace,  according  to  a  ftated  form  amongft 
ffiem.;  and  when  that  was  over,  they  joined  in  the 
meal  in  a  folcmn  facrificial  manner.  Hc'liodorus  has  a 

paffag*, 
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Grace,  paflage  in  his  JEthiopics  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that  it  Was 
■— ~“Y ~~  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptian  philofophers  to  pour  out 
libations  and  put  up  ejaculations  before  they  fat  down 
to  meals.  Porphyry,  in  his  treatife  De  at  fin.  lib.  iv. 
p.  408.  gives  a  great  chara&er  of  the  Samncan  gym  no- 
fophifts  in  Egypt  for  the  ftri£tnefs  of  their  life  :  as  one 
article  in  their  favour,  he  obferves,  that  at  the  founding 
of  a  bell  before  their  meals,  which  eonfifted  only  of 
rice,  bread,  fruits,  and  herbs,  they  went  to  prayers  ; 
'Which  being  ended,  and  not  before,  the  bell  founded 
again,  and  they  fat  down  to  eating.  In  general  this 
was  a  religious  ufage  or  rite  among  the  ancient  Greeks  5 
and  derived  from  yet  older  ages,  if  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  rightly  informs  us.  He  mentions,  that  thefe 
people  when  they  met  together  to  refrelh  themfelves 
with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fung  a  piece  of  mufie,  in 
imitation  of  the  Hebrew  pfalms,  which  they  called  a 

fcholion.  Livy,  lib.  xxxix.  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fettled 
cuftom  among  the  old  Romans,  that  they  offered  facrifice 
and  prayer  to  the  gods  at  their  meals  and  compotations. 
But  one  of  the  fulleft  teftimonics  to  our  purpofe  is  given 
by  Quintilian,  Declam.  301.  Adifi  menfam ,  fays  he, 
ad  quam  cum  venire  ccepirnus ,  Deos  invocamus  ;  “  We 
approached  the  table  (at  fupper  together),  and  then 
invoked  the  gods.” 

The  Jefuit  Trigautius,  in  his  very  elegant  and  in- 
flru&ive  narrative  of  the  Chriftian  expedition  of  their 
tniflionaries  into  China,  book  i.  p.  69.  gives  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  people  there  in  the  particular  now  under 
confi deration.  “  Before  they  place  themfelves  for 
partaking  of  an  entertainment,  the  perfon  who  makes 
it  fets  a  velfel,  cither  of  gold,  or  filver,  or  marble,  or 
fomc  fueli  valuable  material,  in  a  charger  full  of  wine, 
which  he  holds  with  both  his  hands,  and  then  makes  a 
low  bow  to  the  perfon  of  chief  quality  or  character  at 
the  table.  Then  from  the  hall  or  dining-room,  he 
goes  into  the  porch  or  entry,  where  he  again  makes 
a  very  low  bow,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  fouth, 
pours  out  this  wine  upon  the  ground  as  a  thankful 
oblation  to  the  Lord  of  heaven.  After  this,  repeat¬ 
ing  his  reverential  obeifance,  he  returns  into  the 
hall,”  &c. 

t  The  Turks  pray  for  a  blefting  on  their  meat  ;  and 
many  more  inftanees  might  be  produced  of  infidels  who 
have  conftantly  obferved  the  like  cuftom  in  fome  way  or 
other. 

2.  The  fa£l,  therefore,  with  refpe&  to  the  heathen 
world,  being  thus  evident,  we  proceed  to  the  fenti- 
ments  and  behaviour  of  the  Jews  in  this  particular. 
Their  celebrated  hitlorian  Jofephus,  giving  a  detail  of 
the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  the  E {Tones,  who  were  con- 
fcfledly  the  ftri&eft  and  moft  pious  profeflors  of  the 
Jewifh  religion,  has  this  remarkable  paflage  to  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe  :  “  The  prieft,”  fays  he,  “  begs  a  blefting 
before  they  prefume  to  take  any  nourifhment  ;  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  fin  to  take  or  tafte  before.” 
Then  follows  the  thankfgiving  before  meat :  and  “  when 
the  meal,”  proceeds  he,  “  is  over,  the  prieft  prays  again; 
and  the  company  with  him  blefs  and  praife  God  as 
their  preferver,  and  the  donor  of  their  life  and  nourifh¬ 
ment.” 

Philo,  in  his  book  De  vita  contemplation,  gives  an 
account  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  ftricler  than 
£ven  the  Eflfenes  themfelves.  He  dillinguifhes  them  by 
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no  particular  name,  though  his  relation  is  very  accurate  Gtacer 
and  cireumftantial ;  namely,  that  on  certain  fpeeial 1 
oceafions,  before  “  they  took  their  meals,  they  placed 
themfelves  in  a  proper  decent  order ;  when,  lifting  up 
their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  they  prayed  to  God 
that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  be  propitious  to  them  in  the 
ufe  of  thofc  his  good  creatures.” 

From  the  Hebrew  ritual  it  appears,  that  the  Jews 
had  their  hymns  and  pfalms  of  thankfgiving,  not  only 
after  eating  their  paiTover,  but  on  a  variety  of  other 
oceafions,  at  and  after  meals,  and  even  between  their 
feveral  courfes  and  difhes ;  as  when  the  beft  of  their  wine 
'was  brought  upon  the  table,  or  their  aromatic  confec¬ 
tions,  or  the  fruit  of  the  garden,  &c.  On  the  day  of 
the  paflfover  was  fung  Pfalm  cxiv.  “  When  Ifrael  came 
out  of  Egypt,”  &c. 

Ariftasus  has  a  paflage  full  on  the  prefent  fubjeft. 

“  Mofes,”  fays  he,  “  commands  that  when  the  Jews 
are  going  to  eat  or  drink,  the  company  ftiould  immedi¬ 
ately  join  in  facrifice  or  prayer.”  Where  Rabbi  Elea- 
zar  (upon  that  author)  met  with  this  fentence,  has 
been  controverted.  But  fuppofing  it  not  to  be  found 
in  feriptis ,  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  Jews 
did  conftantly  pra&ife  this  cuftom,  upon  the  foundation 
of  an  ancient  and  general  tradition  and  ufage.  That 
the  prophet  Daniel  gave  thanks  before  meat,  is  evident 
from  the  Apocryphal  book  concerning  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  where,  ver.  38,  39,  we  find,  that  “  Daniel  faid, 

Thou  haft  remembered  me,  O  God!  neither  haft  thou 
forfaken  them  who  feek  thee  and  love  thee.  So  Daniel 
arofe,  and  did  eat.”  Of  this  text  Prudentia  takes 
notice  in  Cathemirin,  hymn  iv. 

His  fumptis  Danielis  excitavit  ^ 

In  ccelum  faciem,  ciboque  fort  is. 

Amen  reddidit ,  allelujah  dixit . 

The  much-belov’d  took  the  repaft, 

And  up  to  heav’n  his  eyes  he  call ; 

By  which  refrefh’d  he  fung  aloud, 

Amen,  and  allelujah  to  his  God. 

Where,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  poet 
is  a  little  miftaken  in  making  the  prophet  give  thanks 
after  meat ;  whereas,  according  to  the  text,  he  did  it 
before. 

Grace,  or  Gracefulnefs ,  in  the  human  chara£ler;  an 
agreeable  attribute,  infcparablc  from  motion  as  oppofed 
to  reft,  and  as  comprehending  fpeeeh,  looks,  gefture, 
and  loco-motion. 

As  fome  motions  arc  homely,  the  oppofite  to  gracc^ 
ful ;  it  is  to  be  inquired,  With  what  motions  is  this 
attribute  connected  ?  No  man  appears  graceful  in  a 
mafic  ;  and  therefore,  laying  afide  the  expreflions  of  th& 
countenance,  the  other  motions  may  be  genteel,  may 
be  elegant,  but  of  themfelves  never  are  graceful.  A 
motion  adjufted  in  the  moft  perfect  manner  to  anfwer 
its  end,  is  elegant ;  but  ftill  fomewhat  more  is  required 
to  complete  our  idea  of  grace  or  gracefulnefs. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice  point. 

One  thitlg  is  clear  from  what  is  faid,  that- this  more  muft 
arife  from  the  expreflions  of  the  countenance  :  and 
from  what  expreflions  fo  naturally  as  from  thofe  which 
indicate  mental  qualities,  fueh  as  fweetnefs,  benevolence, 
elevation,  dignity  ?  This  promifes  tp  be  a  fair  analyfis: 
becaufe  of  all  objects  mental  qualities  affed  us  the  moft  y, 

and* 
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and  the  imprefiion  made  by  graceful  appearance  upon 
every  fpe£lator  of  tallc,  is  too  deep  for  any  eaufc  purely 
corporeal. 

The  next  flep  is,  to  examine  what  are  the  mental 
qualities,  that  in  eonjundlion  with  elegance  of  motion, 
produee  a  graceful  appearance.  Sweetnefs,  cheerful- 
nefs,  affability,  are  not  feparately  fufficient,  nor  even 
in  conjunction.  Dignity  alone,  with  elegant  motion, 
produce  a  graceful  appearance  ;  but  ftill  more  graceful 
with  the  aid  of  other  qualities,  thofe  efpeeially  that  are 
the  moft  exalted.  See  Dignity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  molt  exalted  virtues  may 
be  the  lot  of  a  perfon  whofe  countenance  has  little  ex- 
preffion  :  fuch  a  perfon  eannot  be  graceful.  Therefore 
to  produce  this  appearanee,  we  mult  add  another  cir- 
cumltanee,  viz.  an  expreftive  eountenanee,  difplaying 
to  every  fpeCtator  of  tafte,  with  life  and  energy,  every 
thing  that  paffes  in  the  mind. 

Collecting  thefe  circumitanees  together,  graee  may 
be  defined,  “  that  agreeable  appearanee  which  arifes 
from  eleganee  of  motion  and  from  a  eountenanee  ex- 
preftive  of  dignity.”  Expreflions  of  other  mental 
qualities  are  not  effential  to  that  appearance,  but  they 
heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objeCls,  a  graceful  perfon  is  the  moft 
agreeable. 

Daneing  affords  great  opportunity  for  difplaying 
grace,  and  haranguing  ftill  more.  See  Dancing,  De¬ 
clamation,  and  Oratory. 

But  in  vain  will  a  perfon  attempt  to  be  graceful  w-ho 
is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A  man,  it  is  true, 
may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  is  deftitule  of  ;  and, 
by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavour  to  exprefs  thefe 
qualities  by  look#»and  geltures :  but  fuch  ftudied  ex- 
preflion  will  be  too  faint  and  obfeure  to  be  graceful. 

Aft  of  GRACE ,  the  appellation  given  to  the  aCt  of 
parliament  1696,  e.  32.  which  allows  prisoners  for 
eivil  debts  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  upon  making  oath  that 
they  have  not  wherewithal  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
prifon,  unlefs  they  are  alimented  by  the  creditors  on 
'whofe  diligences  they  were  imprifoned,  within  ten  days 
after  intimation  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Days  of  GRACE,  three  days  immediately  following 
the  term  of  payment  of  a  bill,  within  whieh  the  creditor 
muff  proteft  it  if  payment  is  not  obtained,  in  order  to 
intitle  him  to  recourfe  againft  the  drawer. 

Grace  is  alfo  a  title  of  dignity  given  to  dukes, 
archbifhops,  and  in  Germany  to  barons  and  other  inferior 
princes. 

GRACES,  Gratis,  Charities ,  in  the  heathen 
theology,  were  fabulous  deities,  three  in  number,  who 
attended  on  Venus.  Their  names  are,  Aglia,  Thalia, 
and  Euphrofyne  ;  i.  e.  fhining,  flourifhing,  and  gay;  or, 
according  to  fome  authors,  Pafithea,  Euphrofyne,  and 
jfEgiale.  They  were  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome  the  daughter  of  Oceanus; 
and  by  others,  to  be  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus. 

Some  will  have  the  Graces  to  have  been  four ;  and 
make  them  the  fame  with  the  Horce  “  hours”,  or  rather 
with  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  A  marble  in  the 
king  of  Pruffia’s  cabinet  reprefents  the  three  Graces 
in  the  ufual  manner,  with  a  fourth  feattd  and  eovered 
with  a  large  veil,  with  the  words  underneath,  Ad  Sorores 
IIII.  But  this  groupe  we  may  underhand  to  be  the 
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three  Graces,  and  Venus,  who  was  their  filler,  as  being 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

The  graces  are  always  fuppofed  to  have  hold  of 
eaeh  other’s  hands,  and  never  parted.  They  were 
painted  naked,  to  (how  that  the  Graces  borrow  nothing 
from  art,  and  that  they  have  no  other  beauties  than 
what  are  natural. 

Yet  in  the  firft  ages  they  were  not  reprefen  ted  naked, 
as  appears  from  Paufanias,  lib.  vi.  and  lib.  ix.  who 
deferibes  their  temple  and  ffatucs.  They  were  of 
wood,  all  but  their  head,  feet,  and  hands,  which  were 
white  marble.  Their  robe  or  gown  w  as  gilt  :  one  of 
them  held  in  her  hand  a  rofe,  another  a  dye,  and  the 
third  a  fprig  of  myrtle. 

GRACILIS,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg,  thus  ealled 
from  its  llender  lliape.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles . 

GRACULA,  the  Grakle,  a  genus  of  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  picse.  See  Ornithology 
Index . 

GRACULUS.  SeeCoRvus,  Ornithology////^. 
GRADATION,  in  general,  the  aleending  Rep  by 
flep,  or  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner. 

Gradation,  in  Logic ,  a  form  of  reafoning,  other- 
wife  called  Sorites. 

Gradation,  in  Fainting ,  a  gradual  and  infenfible 
change  of  colour,  by  the  diminution  of  the  tints  and 
ffiadcs. 

Gradation,  in  Rhetoric ,  the  fame  with  Climax. 
GRADISKA,  a  ffreng  town  of  Hungar  y  in  Scla- 
vonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1691.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Save,  in  E.  Long. 
17.  55.  N.  Lat.  45.  38. 

Gradiska,  a  flrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  fmall  ifland 
of  the  lame  name  on  the  frontiers  of  Friuli,  in  E. 
Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  6.  It  is  fubjedl  to  the  houfe 
of  Auflria. 

GRADO,  a  flrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  fmall  illand 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  coaff  of  Friuli,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  13.  27.  N.  Lat. 
45.  46. 

GRADUATE,  a  perfon  "who  has  taken  a  degree  in 
the  univerfity.  See  DEGREE. 

GR/EVIUS,  John  George,  one  of  the  moft  learn¬ 
ed  writers  in  the  17th  century.  In  the  24th  ycai  of  his 
age,  the  ele&or  of  Brandenburg  made  him  profeffor  at 
Doiibourg.  In  1658,  he  was  invited  to  Deventer  to 
fuceeed  his  former  mafter  Gronovius.  In  1661,  he 
was  appointed  profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Utroeht ;  and 
1 2  years  after  he  had  the  prof  effor  [hip  of  politics  and 
liiilory  conferred  on  him.  Pie  fixed  his  thoughts  here, 
and  refufed  feveral  advantageous  offers.  He  had, 
however,  the  fatisfa6lion  to  be  fought  after  by  divers 
prinees,  and  to  fee  feveral  of  them  eome  from  Germany 
to  fludy  under  him.  He  died  in  1703,  aged  71.  His 
Thefaurus  antiquitatum  et  Jiifloriarum  Italia,  See.  and 
other  works  are  well  known. 

GRAFTING,  or  Engrafting,  in  Gardening,  is 
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the  taking  a  fhoot  from  one  tree,  and  inferting  it  into 
another,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  both  may  unite  cloicly 
and  become  one  tree.  By  the  ancient  writers  on 
hufbandry  and  gardening,  this  operation  is  called  in- 
cifion,  to  diffinguifh  it  from  inoculation  or  budding, 
whieh  they  call  infer  ere  oculos. 

Grafting  has  been  pradlifed  from  the  moft  remote 

antiquity  \ 
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Grafting,  antiquity  j  but  its  origin  and  invention  is  differently 

Graham.  riqated  by  naturalifts.  Theophraftus  tells  us,  that  a  bird 
}iaving  (wallowed  a  fruit  whole,  caff  it  forth  into  a  cleft 
or  cavity  of  a  rotten  tree  ;  where  mixing  with  fome  of 
the  putrified  parts  of  the  wood,  and  being  waffled 
with  the  rains,  it  budded,  and  produced^  within  this 
tree  another  tree  of  a  different  kind.  This  led  the 
huibandman  to  certain  reflexions,  from  which  foon 
afterwards  arofe  the  art  of  engrafting.  For  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  performing  this  operation,  fee  Gar¬ 
dening  Index . 

GRAHAM,  James,  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  was 
comparable  to  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
undertook,  again  ft  almoft  every  obftacle  that  could  ter¬ 
rify  a  lefs  enterprifing  genius,  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  j  and  his 
fuccefs  correfponded  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  Ey  valour,  he  in  a  few  months,  almoft  effec¬ 
tuated  his  deftgn  ;  but,  for  want  of  fupplies,  was  for¬ 
ced  to  abandon  his  conquefts.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  he  made  a  fecond  attempt,  with  a  few  men, 
but  was  immediately  defeated  by  a  numerous  army. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  kingdom  in  difguife,  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  by  the  lord 
Afton,  his  intimate  friend.  He  was  carried  to  his  ex¬ 
ecution  with  every  eircumftance  of  indignity  that  wan¬ 
ton  cruelty  could  invent ;  and  hanged  upon  a  gibbet 
30  feet  high,  with  the  book  of  his  exploits  appended 
to  his  neck.  He  bore  this  reverfe  of  fortune  with  his 
ufual  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  expreffed  a  juft  fcorn  at 
the  rage  and  the  infult  of  his  enemies.  We  meet  with 
many  inftances  of  valour  in  this  aXivc  reign-,  but 
Montrofe  is  the  only  inftance  of  heroilm.  He  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  May  21.  1650.  See  Britain,  N°  137,  138, 
143,  165. 

Graham,  Sir  Richard ,  Lord  Vifeount  Prefton,  eldeft 
fon  of  Sir  George  Graham  of  Netherby,  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  Bart,  was  born  in  1648.  He  was  fent  arabaf- 
fador  by  Charles  II.  to  Louis  XIV.  and  was  maftcr  of 
the  wardrobe  and  fecretary  of  ft  ate  under  James  II. 
But  when  the  revolution  took  place,  he  was  tried  and 
condemned,  on  an  accufation  of  attempting  the  refto- 
ration  of  that  prince  ;  though  he  obtained  a  pardon  by 
the  queen’s  interceflion.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  retirement,  and  publiftied  an  elegant  tranf- 
lation  of  “  Boethius  on  the  confolation  of  philofophy.” 
He  died  in  1695. 

Graham,  George ,  clock  and  watch-maker,  the 
moft  ingenious  and  accurate  artift  in  his  time,  was 
born  in  1675.  After  his  apprenticeftiip,  Mr  Tom- 
pion  received  him  into  his  family,  purely  on  account 
of  his  merit  5  and  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  parental 
affeXion  as  long  as  he  lived.  Befides  his  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  (kill  in  his  profeffion,  he  was  a  complete 
mechanic  and  aftronomer  }  the  great  mural  arch  in  the 
obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  made  for  Dr  Halley, 
under  his  immediate  infpcXion,  and  divided  by  his  own 
hand  :  and  from  this  incomparable  original,  the  beft 
foreign  inftruraents  of  the  kind  are  copies  made  by 
Engliffi  artifts.  The  feXor  by  which  Dr  Bradley  firft 
difeovered  two  new  motions  in  the  fixed  ftars,  was  of 
his  invention  and  fabric  :  and  when  the  French  acade¬ 
micians  were  fent  to  the  north  to  afeertain  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  Mr  Graham  was  thought  the  fitted  per- 
fon  in  Europe  to  fupply  them  with  inftruments }  thofe 
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who  went  to  the  Couth  were  not  fo  well  furniftied.  He  Graham 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  Gra||1-na 
to  which  he  communicated  feveral  ingenious  and  im-  t  ^ ....  “b 
portant  difeoveries  *,  and  regarded  the  advancement  of 
feience  more  than  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  He 
died  in  1751. 

Graham’s  Dyke .  See  Antoninus's  Wall. 

GRAIN,  corn  of  all  forts,  as  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c. 

See  Corn,  Wheat,  &c. 

Grain  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall  weight,  the  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  a  fcruplc  in  apothecaries  weight,  and  the 
twenty -fourth  of  a  pennyweight  troy. 

A  grain-weight  of  gold-bullion  is  worth  two-pence, 
and  that  of  lilver  but  half  a  farthing. 

Grain  alfo  denotes  the  component  particles  of  (tones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence  erofs-grain- 
ed,  or  againft  the  grain,  means  contrary  to  the  fibres  of 
wood,  &c. 

GRALLiE,  in  Ornithology ,  is  an  order  of  birds 
analogous  to  the  brut  a  in  the  clafs  of  mammalia  in  the 
Linncean  fyftem.  See  Ornithology. 

GRAM  IN  A,  Grasses  5  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or 
natural  families,  into  which  all  vegetables  are  diftri- 
buted  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica .  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  very  fimple  leaves, 
a  jointed  item,  a  hulky  calyx  termed  gluma ,  and  a 
(ingle  feed.  This  defeription  includes  the  feveral  forts 
of  corn  as  well  as  grades..  In  Tournefort  they  eon- 
ftitute  a  part  of  the  fifteenth  clafs,  termed  apetali ;  and 
in  Li  nnoeus’s  fexual  method,  they  are  moftly  contained 
in  the  fecond  order  of  the  third  clafs,  called  triandria 
digynia. 

This  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  grades  has 
engaged  the  attention  and  refearches  of  feveral  emi-. 
nent  botanifts.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  Ray,  Monti, 

Micheli,  and  Linnaeus. 

M.  Monti,  in  his  Catalogus  Jlirpium  agri  Bononienfis 
gramina  ac  hujus  modi  ajfinia  compleBens ,  printed  at  Bo- 
nonia  in  1719,  divides  the  grades  from  the  difpofition 
of  their  flowers,  as  Theophraftus  and  Ray  have  divided 
them  before  him,  into  three  feXions  or  orders. — Thefe 
are,  1.  Grades  having  flowers  colleXed  in  a  fpike*, 

2.  Grades  having  their  flowers  colleXed  in  a  panicle  or 
loofc  fpike.  3.  Plants  that  in  their  habit  and  external 
appearance  are  allied  to  the  grades. 

This  clafs  would  have  been  natural  if  the  author  had 
not  improperly  introduced  fweet-rufti,  juncus,  and  ar¬ 
row-headed  grafs,  into  the  third  feXion.  Monti  enu¬ 
merates  about  306  fpecies  of  the  grades,  which  he  re¬ 
duces  under  Tournefort’s  genera  ,  to  thefe  he  has  ad¬ 
ded  three  new  genera. 

Seheuchzer  in  his  Arijlographui ,  publiftied  likewife 
in  1719,  divides  the  grades,  as  Monti,  from  the  did 
pofition  of  their  flowers,  into  the  five  following  fecr 
tions  :  1 .  Grades  with  flowers  in  a  fpike,  as  phalaris, 
anthoxanthum,  and  frumentum.  2.  Irregular  grades, 
as  fchoenanthus, ,  and  cornucopias.  3.  Grades  with 
flowers  growing  in  a  (imple*  panicle  or  loofe  fpike,  as 
reed  and  millet.  4.  Grades  with  flowers  growing  in 
a  compound  panicle,  or  diffufed  fpike,  as  oats  and 
poa. .  5.  Plants  by  their  habit  nearly  allied  to  the 
grades,  as  cyprefs-grafs,  feirpus,  linagroftis,  rufti,  and 
fcheuchzeria. 

Seheuchzer  has  enumerated  about  four  hundred  fpe¬ 
cies,  which  he  deferibes  with  amazing  exaXnefs. 

Michdi 
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'Micheli  has  divided  the  graffes  into  fix  fe&ions, 
i— ..  J?. .  <  which  contain  in  all  44  genera,  and  are  arranged  from 
the  fituation  and  number  of  the  flowers. 

Gramina,  the  name  of  the  fourth  order  in  Linnoeus’s 
Fragments  of  a  Natural.  Method,  confifling  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  natural  family  of  the  grafles,  viz.  agroftis, 
aira,  alopecurus  or  fox-tail  grafs,  anthoxanthum  or  ver- 
nal  grafs,  ariftida,  arundo  or  reed,  avena  or  oats,  bo- 
bartia,  briza,  bromus,  cinna,  cornucopiae  or  horn  of 
plenty  grafs,  cynofurus,  da&vlis,  elymus,  feftuca  or 
fefeue- grafs,  hordeum  or  barley,  lagurus  or  hareVtail 
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grafs,  lolium  or  darnel,  lygeum  or  hooded  matweed, 
melica.,  milium  or  millet,  nardus,  oryza  or  rice,  panicum 
or  panic-grafs,  pafpalum,  phalaris  or  canary -grafs,  phlc- 
um,  poa,  faccharum  or  fugar-cane,  fecalc  or  rye,  ftipa 
or  winged  fpike-grafs,  triticum  or  wheat,  uniola  or  fea- 
fide  oats  of  Carolina,  coix  or  Job’s  tears,  olyra,  pharus, 
tiipfacum,  zca,  Indian  T  urkey  wheat  or  Indian  corn, 
zizania,  oegilops  or  wild  fefeue-grafs,  andropogon,  ap- 
luda,  cenehrus,  holcus  or  Indian  millet,  iichnemum. 
See  Botany, 


GRAMMAR. 


1 

Definition.  I.  O^RAMMAR  is  the  art  of f peaking  or  of  writing 
VJf  any  language  with  propriety;  and  the  purpole 
of  language  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts . 

2.  Grammar,  confidcred  as  an  art,  neceflarily  fup- 
pofes  the  previous  exiftence  of  language  ;  and  as  its 
defign  is  to  teach  any  language  to  thofc  who  arc  igno¬ 
rant  of  it,  it  mull  be  adapted  to  the  genius  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  language  of  which  it  treats.  A  juft  method  of 
grammar,  therefore,  without  attempting  any  altera¬ 
tions  in  a  language  already  introduced,  furniflies  cer¬ 
tain  obfervations  called  rules ,  to  which  the  methods  of 
fpeaking  ufed  in  that  language  may  be  reduced  3  and 

2  this  colle&ion  of  rules  is  called  the  granwiar  of  that 
Grammar  particular  language.  For  the  greater  diftin&nefs  with 
particular,  regard  to  thefe  rules,  grammarians  have  ufually  divided 

this  fubje<ft  into  four  diftin£l  heads,  viz.  Orthogra¬ 
phy,  or  the  art  of  combining  letters  into  fyllables ,  and 
Syllables  into  words  ;  Etymology,  or  the  art  of  dedu¬ 


cing  one  word  from  another ,  and  the  various  modifica¬ 
tions  by  which  the  fenfe  of  any  one  word  can  be  diverf  - 
fed  confjlently  with  its  original  meaning  or  its  relation 
to  the  theme  whence  it  is  derived ;  Syntax,  or  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  confruBion  or  due  difpoftion  of  the  words  of 
a  language  into  fentences  or  phrafes  ;  and  Prosody,  or 
that  which  treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents  of  Sylla¬ 
bles,  and  the  art  of  making  verfes . 

3.  But  grammar,  confidered  as  a  fcience ,  views  lan-c 
guage  only  as  it  is  fignificant  of  thought .  Negle&ingf 
particular  and  arbitrary  modifications  introduced  for 
the  fake  of  beauty  or  elegance,  it  examines  the  analogy 
and  relation  between  words  and  ideas  ;  diftinguifhes  be¬ 
tween  thofe  particulars  which  are  ejfential  to  language 
and  thofe  vdiich  are  only  accidental ;  and  thus  furnifhes 
a  certain  ftandard,  by  which  different  languages  may 
be  compared,  and  their  feveral  excellencies  or  defe&s 
pointed  out.  This  is  what  is  called  Philosofhic  or 


UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 


The  de- 
fign  of 
speech. 


Language 
tonfifts  of 
words  fig- 
nificant  of 
ideas. 


4.  THE  origin  of  language  'is  a  fubjeft  vdiich  has 
employed  much  learned  inveftigation,  and  about  which 
there  is  ftill  a  diverfity  of  opinion.  The  defign  oi 
fpeech  is  to  communicate  to  others  the  thoughts  and 
perceptions  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  :  but  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  between  an  internal  idea  and  any  external 
found  there  is  no  natural  relation  ;  that  the  word  fre , 
for.  inftancc,  might  have  denominated  the  fubftancc 
which  we  call  ice ,  and  that  the  word  ice  might  have 
fignifiedyfre.  Some  of  the  moft  acute  feelings  of  man, 
as  well  as  of  every  other  animal,  arc  indeed  expreffed 
by  fimple  inarticulate  founds,  which  as  they  tend  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the  continuance  oi 
the  fpecies,  and  invariably  indicate  either  pain  or  plea- 
fure,  are  univerfally  underftood  :  but  thefe  inarticulate 
and  fignificant  founds  are  very  few  in  number  3  and  if 
they  can  with  any  propriety  be  faid  to  conftitute  a  na¬ 
tural  and  univerfal  language,  it  is  a  language  of  which 
man  as  a  mere  fenfitive  being  partakes  in  common  with 
the  other  animals. 

.5.  Man  is  endowed  not  only  with  fenfation ,  but  alfo 
with  the  faculty  of  reafoning ;  and  fimple  inarticulate 
founds  are  insufficient  for  exprefiing  all  the  various 
modifications  of  thought,  for  communicating  to  others 
a  chain  of  argumentation,  or  even  for  diftinguifhing  be¬ 


tween  the  different  fenfations  either  of  pain  or  of  plea- 
fure :  a  man  fcorched  with  fire  or  unexpe&edly  plunged 
among  ice,  might  utter  the  cry  naturally  indicative  of 
fudden  and  violent  pain  3  the  cry  would  be  the  fame, 
or  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  fenfations  of  cold  and  heat 
are  widely  different.  Articulation ,  by  which  thofc  fim¬ 
ple  founds  are  modified,  and  a  particular  meaning  fixed 
to  each  modification,  is  therefore  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  fuch  a  being  as  man,  and  forms  the  language  which 
diftinguifhes  him  from  all  other  animals,  and  enables 
him  to.  communicate  with  facility  all  that  diverfity  of 
ideas  with  which  his  mind  is  ftored,  to  make  known 
his  particular  wants,  and  to  diftinguifh  with  accuracy 
all  his  various  fenfations.  Thofe  founds  thus  modified 
are  called  words  3  and  as  words  have  confefledly  no 
natural  relation  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  which 
they  are  fignificant,  the  ufe  of  them  muft  cither  have 
been  the  rcfult  of  human  fagacity,  or  have  been  fuggeft- 
cd  to  the  firft  man  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

6.  Whether  language  be  of  divine  or  human  origin, 
Is  a  queition  upon  which,  though  it  might  perhaps  be 
foon  refolved,  it  is  not  nceeffary  here  to  enter.  Upon 
either  fuppofition,  the  firft  language,  compared  with 
thofe  which  fucceeded  it,  or  even  with  itfclf  as  after¬ 
wards  enlarged,  muft  have  been  extremely  rude  and 

narrow. 


Gramina, 

Grammar. 

1 - "V— ' 


3 

univer- 


A  GRAMMATICAL  TABLE, 

EXHIBITING  A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  OF  WORDS  AS  THEY  ARE  COMMONLY  ARRANGED  INTO  DISTINCT  CLASSES*  WITH  THEIR  SUBDIVISIONS, 


SUBSTANTIVES; 
which  are  all  thofe  words 
that  are  expreflive  of 
THINGS  WHICH  EXIST 
OR  ARE  CONCEIVED  TO 
EXIST  OF  THEMSELVES, 
AND  NOT  AS  THE  ENER¬ 
GIES  OR  QUALITIES  OF 

anything  else.  Thefe 
may  be  divided  into  two 
orders,  viz. 


NOUNS,  properly  to  called,  be¬ 
ing  the  NAMES  OF  ALL  THOSE 
things  WHICH  exist,  or  are 
conceived  to  exist.  Thefe  < 
may  be  divided  into  three 
kinds,  each  of  which  admits 
of  the  fubdivifions  after  men¬ 
tioned,  viz. 


And 


PRONOUNS,  which  are  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  word  invented  to  sup¬ 
ply  THE  PLACE  OF  NOUNS 
IN  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

They  are  of  two  kinds,  vi%. 


NATURAL,  or  thofe  which  are  ufed  as}  |  -  I  C"MAN, 

the  NAMES  OF  NATURAL  SUBSTANCES ;  >  ANIMAL,  J  |D0G> 

fuch  are  J  ^  cd 

ARTIFICIAL,  or  the  feveral  names  of  j  g  EDIFICE,  r]  f  ?S{,  A  The  VATICAN,  &c, 

artificial  objects  5  fuch  as,  J  pq  ^  Sx  pauL’s,  <b'c. 


I  ALEXANDER,  CYRUS,  &e. 
^  CERBERUS,  ARGUS,  &c. 


mohoh>»J  g*.  rALrow.  raastr^ 


of  qualities  confidered  as  abstracted  , 
FROM  THEIR  SUBSTANCES  J  fuch  as,  J  | 


|  1  COURSE. 


The  GRE-HOUND’s  COURSE,  <b’c. 


Nouns  of  all 
kinds  admit 
of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ac¬ 
cidents, 
viz. 


GENDER,  which  is  a  certain  affe&ion  of  nouhs  denoting  the  fex  of  thofe  fubftances  of  which  they  are  the  names.  For  as  in  nature  every  objeft 
is  either  male  or  female ,  or  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ,  grammarians,  following  this  idea,  have  divided  the  names  of  beings  into  three  clajfes.  Thole 
that  denote  males ,  are  faid  to  be  of  the  MASCULINE  gender  ;  thofe  that  denote  females,  of  the  FEMININE  gender  ;  and  thofe  which  denote  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other ,  of  the  NEUTER  gender .  The  Englilh  is  the  only  language  of  which  the  nouns  are,  with  refpedt  to  fex,  an  exadl  copy  of  hature. 

NUMBER.  As  there  is  no  object  in  nature  fingle  and  alone,  and  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  nouns  are  the  names  of  whole  clajfes  of  objedts,  it 
is  evident  that  every  fuch  noun  ought  to  have  fome  variation,  to  denote  whether  it  is  one  individual  of  the  clafs  which  is  meant,  or  more  than  o?ne. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  every  language  nouns  have  fome  method  of  exprefling  this.  If  one  be  mentioned,  the  noun  is  ufed  in  that  form 
which  is  called  the  SINGULAR  number ;  if  more  than  one,  it  is  ufed  in  a  different  form,  which  is  called  the  PLURAL  number . 

CASES.  All  nouns  except  proper  names  are  general  terms  ;  but  it  is  often  neceffary  to  ufe  thofe  general  terms  for  the  purpofe  of  exprefling  particular 
ideas .  This  can  be  done  only  by  connecting  the  general  term  with  fome  word  fignificant  of  a  quality  or  circumfiance  peculiar  to  the  individual  in¬ 
tended.  When  that  quality  or  circumftance  is  not  expreffed  by  an  adjeElive ,  it  is  in  Englilh  and  molt  modern  languages  commonly  conneBcd  with 
the  noun  by  the  intervention  of  a  prepofition  ;  but  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  the  noun  has  cases  to  anfwer  the  fame  end,  and  even  in 
Englilh  the  noun  has,  befides  t\i6  nominative,  one  cafe  to  denote  pofleflion. 


PREPOSITIVE ■}  fo  called  becaufe  they 
are  capable  of  leading  a  SENTENCE. 
Thefe  are  divided  into  three  orders,  call¬ 
ed  the  pronouns  of  the 


And 

SUBJUNCTIVE  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
cannot  lead  a  fentence,  but  only  ferves  to 
fubjoin  a  claufe  to  another  which  was  pre¬ 
vious.  Of  this  kind  are 


It  is  faid  to  be  of  the  FIRST  PERSON, 


FIRST  PERSON  ;  in  Englifh,  7.  This  pronoun  denotes  the  speaker  as  characterized  by  the  present  act  of  speaking,  in  centradiftin&ion  to  every  other  charafiler  wliich  he  may  bear. 

becaufe  there  mull  neceffarily  be  a  fpeaker  before  there  can  be  a  hearer  ;  and  the  fpeaher  and  hearer  are  the  only  perfons  employed  in  difcourfe . 

SECOND  PERSON, — thou.  This  pronoun  denotes,  the  person  addressed  as  characterized  by  the  present  circumstance  of  being  addressed,  in  contradiftindlion,  <&c.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  the  Second  person  becaufe  in 
difcourfe  there  cannot  be  a  hearer  till  there  be  a  fpeaker.  The  pronouns  of  th ofirfi  arid  fecond perfons  have  number  and  cafes,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  nouns  have  thefe  accidents ;  but  in  no  language  have  they  any  variation  denoting  gen~ 
der :  the  reafon  is,  that  SEX,  and  all  other  properties  and  attributes  whatever,  except  thofe  juft  mentioned  as  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  thefe  pronouns,  are  foreign  from  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  when  he  utters  I  or  THOU  in  difcourfe. 

THIRD  PERSON, — HE,  SHE,  IT  ;  which  words  are  employed  to  denote  any  objeB  which  may  be  the  fubjedl  of  difcourfe  different  from  the  fpeaker  and  the  hearer .  They  are  improperly  faid  to  be  of  any  perfon  ;  for  there  can  be  but /wo 
perfons  employed  in  difcourfe,  the  fpeaker  and  th  z  party  addreffed.  They  are,  however,  pronouns  ;  iince  they  Hand  by  themfelves,  and  are  the  fubjlitutes  of  NOUNS.  He  is  the  fubftitute  of  a  noun  denoting  a  male  animal ;  she  of  a  noun 
denoting  a  female  animal ;  and  IT,  of  a  noun  denoting  an  objeB  which  has  no  fex.  All  thefe,  like  the  pronouns  perfonal,  admit  of  number  and  CASEk  ;  but  there  is  this  peculiarity  attending  them,  that  though  in  every  cafe  of  th  tfngular 
number  the  diftindtion  of  gender  is  carefully  preferved,  in  the  plural  it  is  totally  loll ;  they,  theirs,  and  THEM,  being  the  nominative,  poffeffive,  and  accufiative ,  cafes  of  HE,  of  she,  and  of  IT. 

f  WHICH  and  WHO.  This  fubjundtive  pronoun  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  any  noun  whatever ,  whether  it  be  expreflive  of  a  genus,  a  fpecies,  or  ah  individual ;  as  the  animal  WHICH,  the  man  who,  Alexander  who,  &c.  Nay,  it  may 
|  even  become  the  fubftitute  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  themfelves ;  as  when  we  (ay,  I  who  now  Write,  you  WHO  now  read,  thou  WHO  readejl,  he  who  wrote,  Jhe  WHO  /poke;  where  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fubjunBive  who  adopts  the  person 
J  of  that  prepofitive  pronoun  which  it  reprefents,  and  affedls  the  verb  accordingly.  Who  and  WHICH  therefore  are  real  pronouns,  from  fubftitution  ;  and  they  have  this  peculiarity  befides,  that  they  have  not  only  the  power  of  a  pronoun , 

1  but  alfo  of  a  conneBive  of  the  fame  import  with  that  which  in  Englifh  is  expieffed  by  the  prepofition  OF*  The  word  THAT  is  now  ufed  indifferently  for  who  or  which,  as  a  fubjunBive  pronoun  ;  but  it  was  originally  ufed  only  as  a 


definitive,  and  as  fuch  it  ought  ffill  to  be  confidered  in  philofiophical grammar. 


And 


Ail  Lakcuage  is  compofed 
of  WORDS;  each  of 
which  may  be  defined, 

A  SOUND  SIGNIFICANT  ^ 
OF  SOME  IDEA  OR  RELA¬ 
TION.  Thefe  words  may 
be  arranged  into  four  ge¬ 
neral  divifions,  called 


ATTRIBUTIVES; 

which  are  thofe  words 
that  are  expreflive  of  all 
SUCH  THINGS  AS  ARE 
CONCEIVED  TO  EXIST  < 
NOT  OF  THEMSELVES 
BUT  AS  THE  ATTRIBUTES 
OF  OTHER  THINGS.  Thefe 

are  divided  into 


VERBS,  or  thofe  words  which 
are  expreflive  of  an  ATTRIBUTE 
and  an  assertion  ;  as,  I  WRITE. 
They  all  admit  of  the  variations 
after  mentioned. 


The  attributes  expreffed  by  VERBS 
have  their  effence  in  motion  ox 
its  privation ;  and  as  motion 
is  always  accompanied  by  time,  < 
therefore  verbs  are  liable  to 
certain  variations  called  TENSES, 
viz. 


"THE  PRESENT,  which  reprefents  the  adlion  of  the  verb  as  going  on,  and  as  contemporary  with 
fomething  elfie ;  as,  I  WRITE,  or  I  AM  WRITING,  either  jufi  now ,  or  when  you  are  reading,  &c, 

THE  PR7ETER-IMPERFECT,  which  reprefents  the  adlion  of  the  verb  as  having  been  go¬ 
ing  on  but  not  finijhed  in  fome  portion  of  pafi  time;  as,  I  was  writing,  no  matter  when , 
yefierday ,  lafi  week,  or  l aft  year, 

THE  AORIST  OF  THE  PAST,  which  reprefents  the  a&ion  of  the  verb  as  finijhed  in  fome 
indefinite  portion  of  pafl  time;  as  I  WROTE,  or  DID  WRITE,  ijefterday,  lafi  week ,  &c. 

THE  PR7ETER- PERFECT,  which  reprefents  the  a&ion  of  the  verb  as  jufl  now  finijhed,  or 
as  finifhed  in  fome  portion  of  time,  within  which  the  prefent  infiant  is  comprehended ;  as  I  Have 
WRITTEN  this  day  or  this  week. 

THE  PJ.USQUAM-PERFECT,  which  reprefents  the  a&ion  of  the  verb  as  having  been 
finijhed  in  fome  portion  of  time,  within  which  a  determinate  pafi  infiant  was  comprehended ;  as 
I  HAD  WRITTEN  laft  week  before  /  fiaw  you . 

THE  FIRST  FUTURE,  which  reprefents  the  aftion  of  the  verb  as  to  be  going  on  at  fome 
indefinite  future  time;  as  I  SHALL  write  or  be  writing  to-morrow,  next  week,  &c. 

THE  SECOND  FUTURE,  which  reprefents  the  aftion  of  the  verb  as  to  be  completed  at  fome 
definite  future  time  ;  as,  I  SHALL  have  written  when  you  come  to-morrow,  next  Week,  &c. 


AFFIRMATION  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  every  verb  ;  info- 
much  that  all  verbs  may  be 
refolved  into  the  fubftantive 
verb  is,  and  another  attri¬ 
butive.  But  a  man  may  af¬ 
firm  fomething  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  direBly ; 
fomething  of  his  liberty  or 
capacity  to  perform  that 
a&ion ;  or  fomething  of  his 
WISH  that  another  fhould  per¬ 
form  it.  To  denote  thefe 
feveral  kinds  of  affirmation, 
all  verbs  have  what  gram¬ 
marians  call  MODES,  viz. 


THE  INDICATIVE,  to  denote  the  firfi  kind  of 
affirmation  ;  as,  I  WRITE. 

THE  SUBJUNCTIVE,  to  denote  the  fecond ;  as, 
I  MAY  or  CAN  write, 

THE  IMPERATIVE,  to  denote  the  third  ;  as,  Write | 
THOU,  or  DO  THOU  write . 

Befides  thefe,  grammarians  have  given  to  every  verb  a 
mode,  called 

THE  INFINITIVE;  as,  to  write.  But  this 
feems,  on  every  account,  to  be  improperly  ftyled  a 
MODE.  Nay,  if  affirmation  be  the  effence  of  verb, 
the  infinitive  cannot  be  confidered  as  any  part  of 
the  verb  at  all ;  for  it  expreffes  no  affirmation.  It 
is  indeed  nothing  more  than  an  abfiraB  noun,  de 
noting  the  fimple  energy  of  the  verb ,  in  conjun&ion 
with  time • 


VERBS  have  likewife  been  diflinguiflied  into  the  following 
kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  of  which  they 
are  expreflive* 

ifi,  ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE,  or  thofe  which  denote  an  aaion 
that  pqffesfrom  the  agent  to  fome  external objeB  ;  as,  Cafar  con¬ 
quered  Pompey . 

id,  AC  1 1 VE-INTRANSITIVE,  or  thofe  which  exprefs  that 
kind  of  action  which  has  no  effeB  upon  any  thing  beyond  the 
agent  himfelf;  as,  Cdefar  walked. 

3*/,  PASSIVE,  or  thofe  which  exprefs  not  action  but  paffion , 
whether  pleafing  or  painful ;  as,  Portia  was  LOVED,  Pompey 
WAS  CONQUERED. 

4 thf  NEUTER,  or  thofe  which  exprefs  an  attribute  that  confifls 
neither  in  aBion  nor  in  pajfion  ;  as,  Ccefar  stood. 


r»  a  xfrrrnrnr  v  c  ^  a *re  pxnreffive  of  an  ATTRIBUTE  combined  with  time.  In  Englifh  there  are  only  two  participles :  the  prefent,  as  writing,  which  expreffes  the  aBion  of  the  verb  to  WRITE,  as  going  on  {  and  the  pafi,  as  WRiTtEtf,  which  expreffes  the  a&ion  of  the  fame  verb  as  finijhed,  and  there-. 
foV Vpaft  in  time.  In  Greek  and  Latin  there  is  a  future  participle ,  by  which  the  attribute  is  reprefented  as  to  be  in  a  Hate  of  exertion  at  fome  future  time  ;  as,  fcripturus,  “  about  to  write.” 

AnlTrrTTVF„  thofe  words  which  exprefs  as  inhering  in  their  fuljlances  the  feveral  qualities  of  things,  of  which  the  effence  confifls  not  in  motion  or  its  privation  ;  as,  Good,  Bad,  BLACK,  WHITE,  LARGE,  SMALL,  &c.  As  attributes  are  the  fame  whether  they  belong  to  males  or  females,  to  one  objedl  or  to  many ,  adjeBives 
AJJJ  LLi.1V  ES,  or  ^  variation  refpe£ling_/?x  or  number  ;  and  in  Englifh  they  aftually  admit  of  none.  Some  qualities,  however,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  one  fubflance  may  have  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  another ;  and  therefore  the  adjettives  denoting  thefe  qualities  admit  in  moft  languages  of  a  varia. 

//o  1  w  h  i  ch  gr  amm  a  r  i  an  ^call  the  degrees  of  comparifon.  Thus  Plato  was  WISE,  Socrates  was  wiser  than  he,  but  Solomon  was  THE  wisest  of  men.  Therejs  a  fpecies  of  adjeElives  derived  from  nouns,  and  even  from  pronouns :  for  we  fay,  THE  Pompeian  party,  a  brazen  trumpet,  and  MY  book which  are  phrafes  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  a  trumpet  ofbrafs,  and  the  fme.  ^  Thofe  that  are  common  to  all  attributives  of  TOf  INTENSION  and  REMISSION,  or  of  QUANTITY  CONTINUOUS  •,  as  moderately,  vastly,  exceedingly,  <&'c.  Thefe,  like  adjeBives  of  a  fimilar  nature,  admit  of 

THE  FIRST  ORDER;  2.  e.  which  coalefce  equally  with  J  the  different  degrees  of  comparifon. 

verbs,  with  participles,  and  with  adjectives.  Of  QUANTITY  DISCRETE,  as,  oNce,  twice,  tHrice,  &c.  Thefe  are  not,  in  ftri&nefs  of  fpeech,  adverbs,  being  in  reality  the  possessive  cases  of  ONE,  two,  three, 
Thefe  may  be  divided  into  adverbs  LOf  RELATION  ;  as  more,  most,  less,  least,  equally,  proportionally,  <b'c. 


And 

ADVERBS,  or  thofe  words  which,  as  they  denote  the  attributes  of  at¬ 
tributes,  have  been  called  attributives  of  the  second  order  ;  to  di-  ^ 
ftinguifli  them  from  verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives,  which  denote 
the  attributes  of  substances,  and  are  therefore  called  ATTRIBUTIVES 
OF  THE  FIRST  ORDER.  Adverbs  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz. 


DEFINITIVES;  which 
are  all  thofe  words  that 
ferve  to  DEFINE  AND  AS¬ 
CERTAIN  ANY  PARTICU¬ 
LAR  OBJECT  OR  OBJECTS 
AS  SEPARATED  FROM 
OTHERS  OF  THE  SAME 

class.  Thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  called 


And 


CONNECTIVES,  or 
thofe  words  which  are 
employed  to  connect 
OTHER  WORDS,  AND  OF 
SEVERAL  DISTINCT 
PARTS  TO  MAKE  ONE 
COMPLETE  WHOLE. 
Thefe  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  viz. 


\ 


ARTICLES-,  which  are  divided -{  And 
into  two  kinds,  viz.  j 

DEFINITE ;  as, 


f  Of  TIME  ;  as,  THEN,  WHEN,  AFTERWARD,  NOW,  b'c. 

__  .  ,  .  f  ,,  a  i  Of  PLACE  j  as,  here,  THERE,  WHERE,  HENCE,  WHENCE,  iffc.  As  alfo  adverbs  derived  from  prepofitions ;  as,  UPWARD,  DOWNWARD,  b’c. 

IL  Thofe  that  are  conhned  W  verbs  properly  10  called,  ^  Qf  INTENSIONS  and  REMISSIONS  PECULIAR  TO  MOTION  ;  as,  speedily,  hastily,  slowly,  &c.— We  have  given  adverbs  a  place  among  the  parts  of  fpeech  necef- 
and  which  are  o  t  e  o  owing  'ms.  j  ^Qr  t]je  communication  of  thought;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  be  entitled  to  this  diftin6tion.  Englilh  adverbs  at  leaff  feem  to  be  nothing  more  than  corruptions  of 

^  nouns ,  adjeBives ,  and  verbs .  See  Chap.  V.  fe£t.  3. 

CA  or  AN,  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun  or  general  term,  to  denote  that  but  ONE  individual  is  meant  of  that  genus  or  fpecies  of  which  the  noun  is  the  common  name.  This  article,  however,  leaves  the  individual  itfelf quite  indeterminate.  Thus  man  i$  th  e,  general  name 
TnvrTMTTF  3  of  the  whole  huitian  race  ;  A  man  is  one  individual,  but  that  individual  is  unknown. 

INDEFINI1E  ;  as,<  ;  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun  either  in  the  lingular  or  plural  number,  when  it  is  indifferent  as  to  the  truth  of  the  propofition  what  individual  or  individuals  be  fuppofed :  Thus,  “  ANY  man  will  be  virtuous  when  temptation  is  away.11 

LSOME  ;  which  is  prefixed  to  nouns  in  the  plural  number,  to  denote  that  only  part  of  the  fpecies  or  genus  is  meant,  leaving  that  part  undetermined  :  Thus,  “  SOME  men  are  great  cowards.” 


{THE  ;  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  to  denote  one  individual  of  the  fpecies  of  which  fomething  is  predicated  that  diftinguifhes  it  from  every  other  individual:  Thus,  f  THE  man  that  hath  not  mufic  in  himfelf  is  fit  for  treafon.”  It  is  ufed  before  nouns  in  both 
numbers  and  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  for  we  may  fay,  “  THE  MEN  who  have  not  mufic  in  themfelves  are  fit  for  treafons.” 

THIS;  which  prefixed  to  a  noun  in  the  fmgular  number  denotes  an  individual  as  PRESENT  and  near  at  HAND  ;  as,  “  THIS  man  befide  me.”  ,J  Thefe  two  articles  have  plurals :  THESE  is  the  plural  of  THIS,  and  THOSE  the  plural  of  THAT. 

THAT,;  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun  in  the  fmgular  number,  denotes  an  individual  as  present  but  at  a  little  DISTANCE  ;  as,  “  that  man  in  the  corner.”  J  r  1  >  r 

There  are  mapy  other  articles  both  definite  and  indefinite  ;  for  which  fee  Chap.  II. 


CONJUNCTIONS ;  by  which 
name  are  diftinguilhed  all  thofe 
CONNECTIVES  WHICH  ARE  COM-  ^ 
MONLY  EMPLOYED  TO  CONJOIN 
SENTENCES.  Thefe  have  been 
divided  into  two  kinds,  called 

And 


"CONJUNCTIVES,  or  thole  words  which  conjoin  fentences  and  their  meanings  alfo  ;  and 

DISJUNCTIVES,  or  thofe  words  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  conjoin  fentences,  disjoin  their  meanings .  Each  of  thefe  general 
divifions  has  been  again  fubdivided.  The  former  into  copulatives  and  continuatives,  the  latter  into  simple  disjunctives 
and  adversative  disjunctives.  But  the  general  divifion  is  abfurd,  and  the  fubdwifoons  are  ufelefs.  Conjunctions  never 
disjoin  the  meanings  of  fentences,  nor  have  any  other  effeft  than  to  combine  two  or  more  fimple  fentences  into  one  compound  fentence.  If  < 
thofe  fimple  fentences  be  of  oppofite  meanings,  before  their  combination,  they  will  continue  fo  after  it,  whatever  conjunction  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  unite  them.  In  nature ,  DIFFERENT  TRUTHS  are  connected,  if  they  be  connected  at  all,  by  DIFFERENT  RELATIONS  ; 
and  therefore  when  the  SENTENCES  expreflive  of  thofe  truths  are  connected  in  language,  it  mult  be  by  words  fignificant  of  thofe 
NATURAL  RELATIONS.  Thus, 


"  Accidental  addition  is  expreffed  by  the  conjunction  and  ;  as  when  we  fay,  “  Lyfippus  was  a  Itatuary  and  Prifcian  was  a  grammarian.” 

‘  The  unexpected  junction  of  contrary  truths  is  expreffed  by  but  ;  as,  44  Brutus  was  a  patriot  but  Csefar  was  not.” 

The  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause  is  expreffed  by  because  ;  as,  44  Rome  was  enllaved  because  Caffar  was  ambitious.” 

The  relation  of  an  effect  to  a  cause  of  ivhich  the  existence  is  doubtful,  by  if  ;  as,  44  you  will  live  happily  if  you  live  honeltly.” 

The  relation  of  a  cause  to  Its  effect,  by  therefore  ;  as,  44  Caefar  was  ambitious  therefore  Rome  was  enllaved.” 

The  idea  OF  simple  DIVERSITY  is  expreffed  by  EITHER  and  OR';  as,  44  EITHER  it  is  day  OR  it  is  night.” 

Contrariety  between  two  affirmations,  which  though  each  may  be  true  by  itself,  cannot  both  be  true  at  once,  is  expreffed  by  unless  ;  as, 
44  Troy  will  be  taken  UNLESS  the  Palladium  be  preferved.” 

Coincidence  of  two  affirmations  apparently  contrary  to  each  other  is  expreffed  by  although;  as,  44  Troy  will  be  taken  although 
HeCtor  defend  it.” 


PREPOSITIONS,  or  thofe  connectives  of  which  the  common  office  is  to 
conjoin  words  which  refuse  to  coalesce  ;  and  this  they  can  do  only  by 

SIGNIFYING  THOSE  RELATIONS  BY  WHICH  THE  THINGS  EXPRESSED  BY  THE 
UNITED  WORDS  ARE  CONNECTED  IN  NATURE.  Th z  firfi  words  of  men,  like 
their  firlt  ideas,  had  an  immediate  reference  to  fienjible  objedts  ;  and  therefore  < 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  original  ufe  of  prepositions  was  to  denote  the 
various  relations  of  body.  Afterwards  when  men  began  to  difeern  with  their 
intelleB ,  they  took  thofe  words  which  they  found  already  made,  PREPOSITIONS 
as  well  as  others,  and  transferred  them  by  metaphor  to  intelleBual  conceptions . 
Prepositions  therefore  are  either 


f  The  ACCIDENTAL  JUNCTION  OF  TWO  THINGS  BETWEEN  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  NECESSARY  CONNECTION  ;  as,  44  a  houfe  WITH  a  party-Wall.” 

The  separation  of  two  things  which  we  should  expect  to  find  united  ;  as,  44  a  houfe  without  a  roof,  a  man  without  hands.” 

The  RELATION  SUBSISTING  BETWEEN  ANY  THING  AND  THAT  WHICH  SUPPORTS  it  ;  as,  44  the  ftatue  Hands  UPON  a  pedeftal.” 

The  relations  OF  higher  AND  lower  ;  as,  44  the  fun  is  rifen  above  the  hills : — To  fupport  uneafy  Heps  over  the  burning  marie : — The  fun  is  fet  BELOW  the  hori¬ 
zon  : — The  fhepherd  reclines  UNDER  the  lhade  of  a  beech-tree.” 

The  RELATION  BETWEEN  ANY  THING  IN  MOTION  AND  THAT  IN  WHICH  IT  MOVES  ;  as,  44  the  rays  of  light  pafs  THROUGH  the  air.” 

The  relation  between  any  thing  continued,  WHETHER  motion  OR  REST,  AND  THE  point  OF  its  Beginning  ;  as,  44  the  rays  of  light  proceed  FROM  the  fun  : — Thefe 
figs  came  FROM  Turkey  : — That  lamp  hangs  FROM  the  ceiling.” 

The  relation  between  any  thing  continued  and  the  point  to  which  it  tends;  as,  44  he  is  going  to  Italy  : — He  Dept  till  morning.” 

The  relation  between  an  effect  and  its  cause  ;  as,  44  I  am  lick  of  my  hufband  and  for  my  gallant,” 

METAPHORICAL.  For  as  thofe  who  are  above  others  in  place  have  generally  the  advantage  over  them,  the  prepositions  which  denote  the  one  kind  of fuperiority  or  inferiority ,  are  likewife  employed  to  denote  the  other, 
fay  of  a  king,  44  he  ruled  OVER  his  people and  of  a  foldier ,  44  he  ferved  UNDER  fuch  a  general.” 


PROPER,  or  thofe  which  lite¬ 
rally  denote  the  relations  fub-  ^ 
filling  among  the  obje&s  of 
fenfe.  Such  as 

Or 


Conjunctions  and  preposi¬ 
tions  are  indeed  employed 
only  to  conne6t  fentences 
and  words  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  be 
parts  of  fpeech  diflindt  from 
nouns ,  verbs,  and  adjeBives* 
See  Chap.  VI. 
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WITH  THEIR  SUBDIVISIONS, 


ffeaion  of  nouns  denoting  the  fex  of  thofe  fubftances  of  which  they  are  the  names.  For  as  in  nature  every  obje£fc 
her  the  one  nor  the  other ,  grammarians,  following  this  Idea,  have  divided  the  names  of  beings  into  three  clajfes.  Thole 
e  of  the  MASCULINE  gender  ;  thofe  that  denote  females,  of  the  FEMININE  gender  ;  and  thofe  which  denote  neither  the 
•R  geruler.  The  Englilh  is  the  only  language  of  which  the  nouns  are,  with  refpeft  to  fex,  an  exaft  copy  of  nature. 
•&  in  nature  finele  and  alone,  and  as  bv  far  the  greater  nart  of  nn,.n.  »»  - - f  ~  “ 
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G  R  A  M  M  A  R. 


Divifion  narrow.  If  it  was  of  human  Contrivance,  this  will  be 
f  Wor^i  readily  granted  ;  for  what  art  was  ever  invented  and 
r  v  brought  to  a  Hate  of  perfection  by  illiterate  favages  ? 
If  it  v.Tas  taught  by  God,  which  is  at  lead  the  more 
probable  fuppofition,  we  cannot  imagine  that  it  would 
be  more  eomprshenfive  than  the  ideas  of  thofe  for 
whofe  immediate  ufe  it  was  intended  ;  that  the  firfl 
men  fhould  have  been  taught  to  cx profs  pains  or  plea- 
ilires  which  they  never  felt,  or  to  utter  founds  that 
fhould  be  afterwards  fignificant  of  ideas  which  at  the 
time  of  utterance  had  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker  :  man,  taught  the  elements  of  language,  would 
be  able  hiuifelf  to  improve  and  enlarge  it  as  his  future 
occa lions  lhould  require. 

7.  As  all  language  is  eompofed  of  fignificant  words 
varioufly  combined,  a  knowledge  of  them  is  neceffary 
previous  to  our  acquiring  an  adequate  idea  of  language 
as  eonilrufled  into  fentences  and  phrafes,  But  as  it 

6  is  by  words  that  we  exprefs  the  various  ideas  which 
Origin  of  occur  to  the  mind,  it  is  neceffary  to  examine  how  ideas 
ideas.  themfelves  are  fug  gelled,  before  we  can  afeertain  the 
various  dalles  into  which  words  may  be  diftributed. 
It  is  the  province  of  logic  to  trace  our  ideas  from  their 
origin,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  art  of  reafoning  :  but  it 
is  neceffary  at  prefent  to  obferve,  that  our  earlieft  ideas 
arc  all  ideas  of  fenfation,  excited  by  the  impreffums 
that  are  made  upon  our  organs  of  fenfe  by  the  various 
obje&s  with  which  we  are  furrounded.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  fuppofe  a  rcafonable  being,  devoid  of  every  pofiible 
prepoffeffion,  placed  upon  this  globe  ;  and  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  his  attention  would  in  the  firfl  place  be 
dire£led  to  the  various  obje&s  which  he  faw  exi  fling 
around  him.  Thcfe  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
diftinguifh  from  one  another*,  and  if  he  were  cither 
learning  or  inventing  a  language,  his  firfl  effort  would 
be  to  give  them  names ,  by  means  of  which  the  ideas  of 
them  might  be  recalled  when  the  objedls  themfelves 
lhould  be  abfent.  This  is  one  copious  fource  of  words; 
and  forms  a  natural  clafs  which  muff  be  common  to 
every  language,  and  which  is  diffinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  nouns  ;  and  as  thefcuiouns  are  the  names  of  the  fe- 
veral  fubftanees  which  exill,  they  have  like  wife  been 
called  SUBSTANTIVES. 

8.  It  would  likewife  be  early  difeovered,  that  every 
s  one  of  thefe  fubftanees  was  endowed  with  certain  qua- 

Ofattri-  lities  or  attributes;  to  exprefs  which  another  clafs  of 
butives.  words  would  be  A-equifite,  fince  it  is  only  by  their  qua¬ 
lities  that  fubftanees  themfelves  can  at  trad  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Thus,  to  be  weighty ,  is  a  quality  of  matter  ;  to 
think ,  is  an  attribute  of  man.  Therefore  in  every  lan¬ 
guage  words  have  been  invented  to  exprefs  the  known 
qualities  or  attributes  of  the  feveral  objcdls  which  exift. 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 


Thcfe  may  all  be  comprehended  Under  the  general  dc~  Diviiion 
nomination  of  ATTRIBUTIVES.  of  Words. 


Of  nouns. 


9.  Nouns  and  attributives  muff  comprehend  all 
that  is  ejfential  to  language  (a)  :  for  every  thing  which 
exiils,  or  of  which  we  can  form  an  idea,  muff  be  either 
a  fubfance  or  the  attribute  of  feme  fubftance  ;  and 
therefore  thofe  two  claffes  which  denominate  fubftanees 
and  attributes,  muff  comprehend  all  the  words  that 
are  neceffary  to  communicate  to  the  hearer  the  ideas 
which  are  prefent  to  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  If  any 
other  words  occur,  they  can  only  have  been  invented 
for  the  fake  of  difpatch,  or  introduced  for  the  purpofes 
of  eafe  and  ornament,  to  avoid  tedious  circumlocutions 
or  difagreeablc  tautologies.  There  are  indeed  gramma¬ 
rians  oi  great  name,  who  have  considered  as  eftential  to 
language  an  order  of  words,  of  which  the  ufe  is  to 
conne£l  the  nouns  and  attributes,  and  which  are  faid 
to  have  no  fgnification  of  themfelves ,  but  to  become 
fignificant  by  relation.  Hence  all  words  which  can 
poffibly  be  invented  are  by  thefe  men  divided  into  two 
general  claffes  :  thofe  which  are  significant  of 
themselves  and  thofe  which  are  not.  Words  fig¬ 
nificant  of  themfelves  are  cither  expreffivc  of  the  names 
of  fubftanees,  and  therefore  called  substantives  ;  or 
of  attributes,  and  therefore  called  attributives. 

Words  which  are  not  fignificant  of  themfelves,  muft  Of  defint- 
acquire  a  meaning  either  as  defining  or  connecting  tives  amt 
others ;  and  are  therefore  arranged  under  the  two  connee“ 
claffes  of  definitives  and  connectives.  tives# 

10.  That  in  any  language  there  can  be  words  which 
of  themfelves  have  no  fgnification,  is  a  fuppofition 
which  a  man  free  from  prejudice  will  not  readily  ad¬ 
mit  ;  for  to  what  purpofe  fhould  they  have  been  in¬ 
vented  ?  as  they  are  fignificant  of  no  ideas,  they  can¬ 
not  facilitate  the  communication  of  thought,  and  muft 
therefore  be  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  language  in 
which  they  are  found.  But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  has 
been  faid,  that  thefe  words,  though  devoid  of  fignifiea- 
tion  themfelves,  acquire  a  fort  of  meaning  when  joined 
with  others,  and  that  they  are  as  neceffary  to  the  ftruc- 
turc  of  a  fentence  as  cement  is  to  the  llru&ure  of  an 
edifice  :  for  as  fones  cannot  be  arranged  into  a  regular 
building  without  a  cement  to  bind  and  conneB  them,  fo 
the  original  words  fignificant  of  fubftanees  and  attri¬ 
butes,  cannot  be  made  to  exprefs  all  the  variety  of  our 
ideas  without  being  defined  and  connected  by  thofe  words 
which  of  themfelves  fignify  nothing . — It  is  wonderful, 
that  he  who  firfl  fuggefted  this  fimile  did  not  perceive 
that  it  tends  to  overthrow  the  do&rine  which  it  is 
meant  to  illuftrate  :  for  furely  the  cement  is  as  much 
the  matter  of  the  building  as  the  fones  themfelves  ;  it 
is  equally  folid  and  equally  extended.  By  being  united 

B  with 


(a)  This  is  the  doSnnc  of  many  writers  on  the  theory  of  language,  for  whofe  judgment  we  have  tire  hied, eft 
reipect  :  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  mankind  fo  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  abftraftion  as  to  view  attribute r 
by  themfelves  independent  of  particular  and  to  give  one  general  name  to  each  attribute  wherefoever  it 

may  be  found,  without  having  at  the  fame  time  words  expreffive  of  affirmation.  We  never  talk  of  any  attribute 
a  colour  for  mftance,  without  affirming  fomething  concerning  it ;  as,  either  that  it  is  bright  or  faint,  or  that  it  is 
the  colour  of  iomc  fubjlance.  It  will  be  feen  afterwards,  that  to  denote  affirmation  is  the  proper  office  of  what 
is  cal  ed.  the  fubftantive  verb ;  as,  “  Milk  is  white.”  That  verb  therefore  appears  to  be  as  neceffary  to  the 
communication  of  thought  as  any  fpecies  of  words  whatever ;  and  if  we  muft  range  words  under  a  few  general, 
elalies,  we  lhould  be  inclined  to  fay,  that  nouns,  attributives,  and  affirmatives,  comprehend  all  that  is  eftential  to 
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with  the  ftoncs,  it  neither  acquires  nor  lofes  any  one  of 
the  qualities  efjential  to  matter  ;  it  neither  communicates 
its  own  foftnefs,  nor  acquires  their  hardnefs.  By  this 
mode  of  reafoning  therefore  it  would  appear,  that  the 
words  called,  definitives  and  conneBives ,  fo  far  from  ha¬ 
ving  of  themfelves  no  fignification,  are  equally  effen- 
tial  to  language  and  equally  fignificant  with  thole 
which  arc  denominated  fubftantives  and  attributives ;  and 
upon  inyeftigation  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the  truth. 

For  whatever  is  meant  by  the  definition  or  corneBion  of 
the  words  which  all  men  confefs  to  be  fignificant,  that 
meaning  muft  be  the  fenfe  of  the  words  of  which  the 
purpofe  is  to  define  and  connect ;  and  as  there  can  be 
no  meaning  where  there  are  no  ideas,  every  one  of  thefe 
definitives  and  conneBives  muft  be  fignificant  of  fame 
tdea ,  although  it  may  not  be  always  eafy  or  even  poftible 
to  expreis  that  idea  by  another  word. 

11.  Thefe  different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of 
fpeech  we  have  juft  mentiorffed,  bccaufe  they  have  been 
largely  treated  of  by  grammarians  of  high  fame.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  any  man  can  feel  him-. 
fe If  much  the  wifer  for  having  learned  that  all  words 
are  either  substantives  or  attributives,  defini¬ 
tives  or  CONNECTIVES.  The  divifion  of  words  into 
thofe  which  are  significant  of  themselves,  and 
thole  which  are  significant  by  relation,  is  abfo- 
lute  nonfenfe,  and  has  been  produ&ive  of  much  error 
and  much  myftery  in  fome  of  the  moll  celebrated  trea¬ 
ties  on  grammar.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  eftablifti  a  different  claftification  of  the  parts 
®f  fpeech  from  that  which  is  commonly  received,  will 
be  found  of  little  utility  either  in  praBice  or  in  fipecula - 
tion.  As  far  as  the  foi'mcr  is  concerned,  the  vulgar 
divifion  feems  fufticiently  commodious  \  for  every  man 
who  knows  any  thing,  knows  when  he  ufes  a  noun 
and  when  a  verb .  With  refpeCl  to  the  latter ,  not  to 
mention  that  all  the  grammarians  from  Aristotle  to 
Horne  Tooke,  have  differed  on  the  fubjeCl,  it  ftiould 
feem  to  be  of  more  importance,  after  having  afeertain- 
ed  with  preciiipn  the  nature  of  each  fpecies  of  words, 
to  determine  in  what  circumftances  they  differ  than  in 
■what  they  agree . 

12.  In  moft  languages,  probably  in  all  cultivated 
languages,  grammarians  diftinguilh  the  following  parts 
of  fpeech  :  Noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle,  adverb,  pre- 
pofition,  conjunBion.  The  Latin  and  Englijb  gramma¬ 
rians  admit  the  interjeBion  among  the  parts  of  lpeech, 
although  it  is  confeffedly  not  neeeffary  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fentence,  being  only  thrown  in  to  exprefs 
the  affe&ion  of  the  fpeaker  :  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Englijb  tongues  there  is  the  article  prefixed  to  nouns, 
when  they  fignify  the  common  names  of  things,  to 
point  them  out,  and  to  fhow  how  far  their  fignification 
extends.  In  the  method  of  arrangement  commonly 
followed  in  grammars,  adjeBives  are  claffed  with  fub- 
Jlantives,  and  both  ate  denominated  nouns  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  when  examined  philofophically,  an  effential 
difference  is  difeovered  between  the  fiuhflantive  and  the 
cdjeBive ;  and  therefore  fome  writers  of  eminence,  when 
treating  of  this  fubjeCt,  have  lately  given  the  following 
claftification  of  words  which  we  (hall  adopt :  The 
ARTICLE,  NOUN,  PRONOUN,  VERB,  PARTICIPLE,  ADJEC- 
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clafs,  endeavour  to  afeertain  its  precffc  import,  and  fhow 
in  what  refpedls  it  differs  from  every  other  clafs.  It  is  v 
iinpoflible  to  inveftigate  the  principles  of  grammar 
without  confining  the  inveiligation  in  a  great  meafure 
to  fome  particular  language  from  which  the  illuftrations 
muft  be  produced ,  and  that  we  ftiould  prefer  the  Eng - 
lijh  language  for  this  purpofc  can  excite  no  wonder,  as 
it  is  a  preference  which  to  every  tongue  is  due  from 
thole  by  whom  it  is  fpoken.  We  truft,  however,  that 
the  principles  which  we  (hall  eftablilh  wrill  be  found  to 
apply  umverfially  ;  and  that  our  inquiry,  though  princi¬ 
pally  illuilrated  from  the  Engljh  language,  will  be  an 
inquiry  into  philofijplucal  or  umverfial  grammar. 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Noun  or  Subfiantive . 
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JF.CTION.  All  thefe  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  En - 
glifih  language  5  and  therefore  we  lhall  examine  each 
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ore  all  thofe  words  by  which  objeBs  or  The 
denominated,  and  which  dfinguijh  them  defined* 
from  one  another ,  without  marking  either  quantity ,  qua¬ 
lity,  altion,  or  relation .  The  fubjlantive  or  noun  is  the 
name  of  the  thing  Ipoken  of,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
is  called  name  ;  for  it  is  ovepx  in  the  one,  and  nomen  in 
the  other  j  and  if  in  Englifn  we  had  called  it  the 
name  rather  than  the  noun,  the  appellation  w  ould  per¬ 
haps  have  been  more  proper,  as  this  laft  word,  being 
ufed  only  in  grammar,  is  more  liable  to  be  mifunder- 
ftood  than  the  other,  which  is  in  confant  and  familiar 
ufe.  That  nouns  or  the  names  of  things  muft  make  a 
part  of  every  language,  and  that  they  muft  have  been 
the  words  firft  fuggeited  to  the  human  mind,  will  not 
be  difputed.  Men  could  not  fpeak  of  themfelves  or 
of  any  thing  elfe,  without  having  names  for  themfelves 
and  the  various  obje&s  with  which  they  are  (unrounded. 

Now,  as  all  the  objecls  which  exift  muft  be  either  in 
the  fame  ftate  in  which  they  were  produced  by  nature , 
or  changed  from  their  original  ftate  by  art,  or  alflraB- 
ed  from  fubftances  by  the  powers  of  imagination,  and  Different 
conceived  by  the  mind  as  having  at  leait  the  capacity  kinds  of 
of  being  characterized  by  qualities  \  this  naturally  fug- nouns, 
gefts  a  divifion  of  nouns  into  NATURAL,  as  man ,  vege¬ 
table,  tree ,  &c,.  artificial,  houfe,  JIj ip,  watch,  &c. 

and  abstract,  as  whiten  js ,  motion,  temperance,  &c. 

14.  But  the  diverfity  of  objeCts  is  fo  great,  that  had 
each  individual  a  diftitiB  and  proper  name,  it  w  ould  be 
impoftible  for  the  moft  tenacious  memory,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  longeft  life,  to  retain  even  the  nouns  of 
the  narrowed:  language.  It  has  therefore  been  found  Nouns  ge~ 
expedient,,  when  a  number  of  things  refemblc  each  ncral  term?* 
other  in  fome  important  particulars,  to  arrange  them 
all  under  one  fpecies  ;  to  which  is  given  a  name  that 
belongs  equally  to  the  whole  fpecies,  and  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  comprehended  under  it.  Thus  the  word  man 
denotes  a  fpecies  of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  human  being  :  The  word  horfe  denotes  another 
fpecies  of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  that  fpecies  of  quadrupeds;  but  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  fpecies  of  men ,  or  to  any  individual 
comprehended  under  that  fpecies.  We  find,  however, 
that  there  are  fome  qualities  in  which  feveral  fpe¬ 
cies  refemble  each  other  y  and  therefore  we  refer 
them  to  a  higher  order  called  &  genus,  to  w;hich  we  give 
a  name  that  is  equally  applicable  to  every  fpecies  and 
every  individual  comprehended  under  it.  Thus,  men 
and  liorfes  and  all  living  things  on  earth  refemble  each 
«ther  in  this  refpeCI,  that  they  have  life .  We  refer 

them 
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them  therefore  to  the  genUs  called 
word  belongs  to  every  fpecies  of  animals,  and  to  each 
individual  animal.  The  fame  clarification  is  made  both 
of  artificial  and  abJlraB  fubftances  •,  of  each  of  which 
there  are  genera,  fpecies,  and  individuals .  Thus  in  na¬ 
tural  fubftances,  animal,  vegetable,  and  foflil,  denote 
GENERA  *,  man,  horfe,  tree ,  metal,  a  SPECIES  }  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  Bucephalus,  oak ,  gold,  are  individuals.  In  arti¬ 
ficial  fubftances,  edifice  is  a  genus  *,  houfe,  church ,  tower, 
are  species*,  and  the  Vatiean,  St  Paul's,  and  the  Tower 
of  London,  are  INDIVIDUALS.  In  ahfiraB  fubftanees,  mo¬ 
tion  and  virtue  are  GENERA  flight  and  temper  anee  are 
species  ;  the  flight  of  Mahomet  and  temperance  in  wine 
are  individuals.  By  arranging  fubftances  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  giving  a  name  to  each  genus  and  fpecies ,  the 
nouns  neeeffary  to  any  language  are  comparatively  few 
and  eafily  acquired  :  and  when  we  meet  with  an  objeft 
unknown  to  us,  we  have  only  to  examine  it  with  at  ten- 
tion  ;  and  comparing  it  with  other  obje6ls,  to  refer  it 
to  the  genus  or  fpeeies  which  it  moft  nearly  rcfembles. 
By  this  contrivance  we  fupply  the  want  of  a  proper 
name  for  the  individual ;  and  fo  far  as  the  refemblance 
is  complete  between  it  and  the  fpecies  to  which  it  is  re¬ 
ferred,  and  of  whieh  we  have  given  it  the  name,  we 
may  converfe  and  reafon  about  it  without  danger  of 
error  :  Whereas  had  each  individual  in  nature  a  diflinE f 
and  proper  name,  v’ords  would  be  innumerable  and  in- 
comprehenfible  \  and  to  employ  our  labours  in  lan¬ 
guage,  would  be  as  idle  as  that  ftudy  of  numberlefs 
written  fymbols  whieh  lias  been  attributed  to  the 
Chinefe. 

i  $.  Although  nouns  are  thus  adapted  to  exprefs  not 
the  individuals  but  the  genera  or  fpecies  into  whieh  fub¬ 
ftances  are  clafled  ;  yet,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  fubftanees, 
ber™1  nUm”  w^tfier  natural,  artificial,  or  abflraEl ,  all  men  muft  have 
oecafion  to  mention  fometimes  one  of  a  kind,  and  fomc- 
times  more  than  one.  In  every  language,  therefore,  nouns 
xnuft  admit  of  fomc  variation  in  their  form,  to  denote 
unity  and  plurality  ;  and  this  variation  is  called  number . 
Thus  in  the  Englifli  language,  when  we  fpeak  of  a 
{ingle  place  of  habitation,  we  call  it  a  houfe  ;  but  if  of 
more,  we  call  them  houfes .  In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes 
the  noun  is  faid  to  be  in  the  Jingular,  in  the  la  ft  cafe  it 
is  in  the  plural,  number.  Greek  nouns  have  alfo  a  dual 
number  to  exprefs  two  individuals,  as  have  like  wife 
fome  Hebrew  nouns  ;  but  this  variation  is  evidently  not 
eflential  to  language  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  eleganee  or  t  defor¬ 
mity.  v  . 

16.  But  although  number  be  a  natural  accident  of 
nouns,  it  can  only  be  eonfidered  as  eflential  to  thofe 
which  denote  genera  or  fpeeies.  Thus  we  may  have 
oecafion  to  fpeak  of  one  animul  or  of  many  animals,  of 
one  man  or  of  many  men  ;  and  therefore  the  nouns  ani¬ 
mal  and  man  muft  be  eapable  of  exprefling  plurality  as 
wrell  as  unity.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to 
the  proper  names  of  individuals  :  for  vre  can  only  fay 
Xenophon,  Ariflotle,  Plato,  &e.  in  the Jingular;  as,  were 
any  one  of  thefe  names  to  aflinne  a  plural  form,  it 
would  ceafe  to  be  the  proper  name  of  an  individual,  and 
become  the  common  name  of  a  fpecies .  Of  this,  indeed, 
we  have  fome  examples  in  every  language.  When  a 
proper  name  is  confidered  as  a  general  appellative  un¬ 
der  wlneh  many  others  are  arranged,  it  is  then  no 
longer  the  name  of  an  individual  but  of  &  fpecies,  and  as 
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the  Pelhams,  the  Montagues,  &c. ;  but  Socrates  can  ne-  *“ 
ver  become  plutal;  fo  long  as  we  know  of  no  more  than 
one  man  of  that  name.  The  reafon  of  all  this  will  be 
obvious,  if  we  confider,  that  every  genus  may  be  found 
whole  and  entire  in  each  of  its  fpecies  ;  for  man,  horfe , 
and  dog,  are  each  of  them  an  entire  and  eompletc  ani¬ 
mal :  and  every  fpecies  may  be  found  whole  and  entire 
in  each  of  its  individuals  ;  for  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Xe¬ 
nophon,  are  each  of  them  completely  and  entirely  a 
man .  Hence  it  is,  that  every  genus,  though  ONE,  is 
multiplied  into  MANY  \  and  every  fpecies,  though  ONE, 
is  alfo  multiplied  into  MANY  ;  by  reference  to  thofe  be-  * 
ings  which  are  their  fubordinates  ;  But  as  no  individual 
has  any  fuch  fubordinates,  it  can  never  in  ftri£tncfs  be 
confidered  as  many  and  fo,  as  well  in  nature  as  in 
name,  is  truly  an  Individual  which  cannot  admit  of 
number . 

17.  Befides  number,  another  chara&eriftic,  vifible  in  Of  gender, 
fubftances,  is  that  of  sex.  Every  fubftance  is  either 
male  or  female  ;  or  both  male  and  female  ;  or  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  So  that  with  refpeft  to  flexes  and  their 
negation,  all  fubfanees  conceivable  are  comprehended  un¬ 
der  this  fourfold  confideration,  which  language  would 
be  very  imperfect  if  it  could  not  exprefs.  Now  the 
exiftence  of  hermaphrodites  being  rare,  if  not  doubtful, 
and  language  being  framed  to  anfwer  the  ordinary  oe- 
cafions  of  life,  no  provifion  is  made,  in  any  of  the 
tongues  with  w  hich  we  are  acquainted,  for  exprefling, 
otherwife  than  by  a  name  made  on  purpofe,  or  by  a  peri- 
plirafis,  duplieity  of flex.  With  regard  to  this  great  natural 
chara&eriftic,  grammarians  have  made  only  a  threefold 
diftin£lion  of  nouns  :  thofe  which  denote  males  are 
faid  to  be  of  the  mafeuline  gender  ;  thofe  which  denote 
females,  of  the  feminine  ;  and  thofe  which  denote  fub¬ 
ftances  that  admit  not  of fex,  are  faid  to  be  neuter  or  of 
neither  gender .  All  animals  have  fex  *,  and  therefore 
the  names  of  all  animals  ftiould  have  gender .  But  the 
fex  of  all  is  not  equally  obvious,  nor  equally  worthy  of 
attention.  In  thofe  fpecies  that  are  moft  common,  or 
of  which  the  male  and  the  female  are,  by  their  fl%e,form, 
colour,  or  other  outward  circumftances,  eminently  diflin- 
guifbed ,  the  male  is  fometimes  called  by  one  name,  which 
is  mafeuline  ;  and  the  female  by  a  different  name,  which  is 
feminine.  Thus  in  Englifli  we  fay,  huflband,  wife;  king, 
queen  ;  father ,  mother  ;  fon,  daughter.  Sec.  In  others 
of  fimilar  diftin&ion,  the  name  of  the  male  is  applied  to 
the  female  only  by  prefixing  a  fyllable  or  by  altering 
the  termination-,  as  man,  woman;  lion,  lionefs ;  emperor, 
emprefs,  aneiently  emperefs  ;  maferpmifrefs ,  anciently 
maferefs,  8tc.  When  the  fex  of  any  animal  is  not  ob  ¬ 
vious,  or  not  material  to  be  known,  the  fame  name, 
in  fome  languages,  is  applied,  without  variation,  to  all 
the  fpecies,  and  that  name  is  faid  to  be  of  the  common 
gender.  Thus  in  Latin  bos  albus  is  a  white  ox,  an &bot 
alba  a  ■white  cow.  Diminutive  infers,  though  they 
are  doubtlefs  male  and  female,  feem  to  be  confidered 
in  the  Englifli  language  as  if  they  w-ere  really  creep¬ 
ing  things.  No  man,  fpeaking  of  a  worm,  would 
fay  he  creeps,  but  it  creeps,  upon  the  ground.  But 
although  the  origin  of  genders  is  thus  clear  atid  obvi¬ 
ous  \  yet  the  Englifli  is  the  only  language,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  that  deviates  not,  exeept  in  a  very 
few  inftanees,  from  the  order  of  nature.  Greek  and 
Latin ,  and  many  of  the  modern  tongues,  have  nouns, 

B.  2  fome 
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■  ~NT°!!!'  .  ^!ne  “afculme,  fome  feminine,  which  denote  fub- 
itanees  where  fex  never  had  ex  i  lienee.  Nay,  fome 
languages  are  fo  particularly  defective  in  this  refpect 
as  to  elals  every  objed,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate 
under  either  the  mafculine  or  the feminine  gentler ,  as  they 
have  no  neuter  gender  for  thofe  which  are  of  neither  fex, 
Tins  is  the  cafe  with  tlie  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spamfh.  .But  the  Englijh,  ftridly  following  the  order 
of  nature,  puts  every  noun  which  denotes  a  mule  ani- 
inal,  and  no  other,  in  the  mafculine  gender  ;  every 
name  of  a  female  •animal,  in  the  feminine;  and  every 
animal  whofe  fex  is  not  obvious,  or  known,  as  well  as 
every  inanimate  object  whatever,  in  the  neuter  gender. 
And  this  gives  our  language  an  advantage  above  moil; 
others  in  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  Ityle  :  for  when 
nouns  naturally  neuter  arc  converted  into  mafculine 
and  feminine,  the perfonif cation  is  more  dillindly  and 
more  forcibly  marked.  (See Personification).  Some 
serv  learned  and  ingenious  men  have  endeavoured  by 
what  they  call  a  more  fubtlc  kind  of  reafoning,  to  dif- 
eern  even’ in  things  without  fex  a  diftant  analogy  to  that 
NATURAE  Disa  [\CTiov,  and  to  aceount  for  the  names 
<>1  inanimate  fubffances  being,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
mafculine  and  feminine.  But  fueh  fpeeulations  are  wholly 
fanciful ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed 
are  overturned  by  an  appeal  to  filers.  Many*  of  the 
fubitanees  that,  m  one  language,  have  mafculine  names , 
cave  rn  otners  names  that  are  feminine;  which  could 
not  be  the  cafe  were  this  matter  regulated  by  reafon  or 
jiatuve.  *  Indeed  for  this,  as  well  as  many  other  ano¬ 
malies  in  language,  no  other  reafon  can'  be  aftiened 
than  that  enjoin-* - — . 

Queni  penes  arbitriutn  eft,  et  jus,  et  norma,  loquendi. 

SS!0  ^aS  ^cen  a.lread7  obferved  that  moft  nouns 

are  the  names,  not  of  individuals ,  but  of  whole  dalles  of 
objeds  termed  genera  and  [pedes  (b).  In  clafiing  a  num- 
bei  of  individuals  under  one fpecies ,  we  contemplate  onlv 
thofe  qualities  which  appear  to  be  important,  and  in 
which  the  feveral  individuals  are  found  to  agree,  ab- 
ftrafting  tlie  mind  from  the  eonfideration  of all  thofe 
which  appear  to  be  lefs  eftential,  and  which  in  one  in¬ 
dividual  may  be  fueh  as  have  nothing  exaftly  fimilar 
in  any  other  individual  upon  earth.  Thus,  in  daftimr 
the  individuals  which  are  eompre bended  under  the  fpe¬ 
cies  denominated  horfe,  we  pay  no  regard  to  their, co¬ 
lour  ox  the  Jize  ;  beeaufe  experience  teaches  us,  that  no 
particular  colour  or  lize  is  eftential  to  that  individual 
living  creature,  and  that  there  are  not  perhaps  upon 
earth  two  horfes  whofe  colour  and  lize  are  exaBly  alike . 
But  the  qualities  which  in  this  proeefs  ive  take  into 
view,  are  the  general Jhape,  the  fyinmetry ,  and  proportion 
of  the  parts  ;  and  in  fliort  every  thing  whieh  appears 
evidently  effentuil  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
propagation  of  the  race ;  All  thefe  qualities  are  ftrikingly 
fimilar  in  all  the  individuals  wliich  we  call  horfes ,  and  as 
ftrikingly  diftimilar  from  the  eorrefponding  qualities  of 
every  other  individual  animal.  The  colour  of  a  horfe  is  of- 
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ten  tlie  fame  with  that  of  an  ox;  but  tlie  Chape  of  tlie  one 

taTai?ffle  fyTetg  a"d  ProPOI'tion  of  bis  parts,  are  to¬ 
tally  different  from  thofe  of  the  other;  nor  could  any 
man  be  led  to  clafs  tlie  two  individuals  under  the  fume 
fpecies.  It  is  by  a  fimilar  proeefs  that  we  afeend  from  one 
JPecp  to  another,  and  through  all  the  fpecies  to  the 
high e&  genus.  In  each  fpeeies  or  genus  in  tlie  afcendiim- 
ivnes  fewer  particular  qualities  are  attended  to  tlian  were 
eon.idered  as  ejfentiultv  the  genus  or  fpecies  immediately 
be  tow  it;  and  our  conceptions  beeome  more  and  more 
general  as  the  particular  qualities,  whieh  are  the  obiefts 
ot  them,  beeome /ewer  in  number.  The  ufe  of  a  general 
term  therefore,  can  recal  to  the  mind  only  the  common 
qualities  of  the  clafs,  the  genus  or  fpecies  which  it  re. 
preients.  But  we  have  frequent  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
individual  oojefts.  In  doing  this,  we  annex  to  the  re- 

nT‘Zmr  “mi!n  WTds  figaifieanto  i particular  qualifies, 
whmh  difenminate  the  object  of  which  we  fpeak,  from 
every  other  individual  of  the  clafs  to  which  it  belong 
and  of  which  the  general  term  is  the  common  name.  For 
initanee  in  adverting  a  thief  we  are  obliged  to  men- 
tion  Ins  heignt,  complexion,  gait,  and  whatever  may  ferve 
to  diitinguifii  him  from  all  other  men . 

.  ^ie  Proce^  of  the  mind  in  rendering  her  eon ten- 
tions  particular,  is  indeed  exaftly  the  reverie  of  that 
by  whieh  fhe  generalizes  them.  For  as  in  the  pro¬ 
eefs  of  generalization,  fhe  alf rails  from  her  ideas  of  anv 
number  of  Jpccies  certain  qualities  in  which  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  of  the  remaining  qualities  in 
which  they  agree,  eonftitutes  the  firft  genus  in  tlie 
ajcenamg  feries  ;  fo  when  fhe  wiftics  to  make  her  con¬ 
ceptions  move  particular,  flic  annexes  to  her  idea  of  anv 
genus  thofe  qualities  or  eircumilances  which  were  be¬ 
fore  ab drafted  from  it;  and  the  genus,  with  this  annex ;a- 
tion  eonftitutes  the  firft  fpecies  in  the  defee  tiding  feries. 
In  like  manner,  when  flic  wifties  to  dufeend  from  anv 
Jpccies  to  an  individual,  flic  has  only  to  annex  to  the 
idea  of  the  fpecies  thofe  particular  qualities  whieh  dis¬ 
criminate  the  individual  intended  from  the  other  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  fame  kind. 

This  particularising  operation  of  the  mind  points  out 
tlie  manner  of  applying  the  general  terms  of  language 
mr  the  purpofe  of  exprefting  particular  ideas .  Tor  as 

the  mind,  to  limit  a  general  idea ,  connefts  that  idea  with 
the  idea  of  fome  particular  circumjance  ;  fo  language,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  in  order  to  limit  a  general 
term,  connefts  that  term  with  the  word  denotimr  the 
particular  circumftance.  Thus,  in  order  to  particula¬ 
rize  the  idea  of  horfe,  the  mind  connefts  that  general  idea 
with  the  circumjance,  fuppofe,  of  whitenefs ;  and  in 
order  to  particularize  the  word  horfe,  language  connefts 
that  word  with-  the  term  white:  and  fo  in  other  inftan- 
ees.  Annexation,  therefore,  or  the  connefting  of  ge¬ 
neral  words  or  terms  in  language,  fits  it  for  exprefting 
particular  conceptions  ;  and  this  muft  hold  alike  «-ood 
m  all  languages .  But  the  methods  of  denoting  this  an¬ 
nexation  are  various  in  various  tongues.  In  Engli/h  and 
moft  modern  languages  we  commonly  ufe  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe 
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rJJ  h1  is  needlefs  to  obferye  that  the  words  genus  md  fpecies,  and  the  phrafes  higher  genus  and  lower 

fpecies,  are  taken  here  in  the  logical  fenfe  ;  and  not  as  the  /words  genus,  fpecies,  order  clafs  are  often  emrlnvorl 
by  naturalifts.  Fur  a  farther  account  of  the  mental  proeefs  of  generalization,  fee  Logic  and’ Metaphysics.  ^ 
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Cafes,  the 
marks  of 
annexation, 
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The  im¬ 
port  of  the 
genitive 
cafe. 


ip 

Of  the  da¬ 
tive  and 
accusative 
cafes. 


pofe  little  words,  which  we  „  have  chofen  to  dyle  par- 
tides  ;  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  cafes 
of  nouns  anfwer  the  fame  end. 

19.  Cafes ,  therefore,  though  they  are  accidents  of 
nouns  not  abfolutely  neceffary ,  have  been  often  confidered 
as  fuch  ;  and  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  our  exami¬ 
nation,  fmee  there  is  perhaps  no  language  in  whieh 
feme  cafes  are  not  to  be  found,  as  indeed  without  them 
or  their  various  powers  no  language  could  readily  an- 
fwer  the  purpofes  of  life. 

All  the  oblique  cafes  of  nouns  (if  we  except  the  vo¬ 
cative)  are  merely  marks  of  annexation  ;  but  as  the 
connexions  or  relations  fub filling  among  objeBs  are  very 
various,  feme  cafes  denote  one  kind  of  relation,  and 
feme  another .  We  fhall  endeavour  to  invedigate  the 
connexion  which  each  cafe  denotes,  beginning  with 
the  genitive. — This  is  the  mojl  general  of  all  the  cafes, 
and  gives  notiee  that  feme  connection  indeed  fub  fills  be¬ 
tween  two  objects,  but  does  not  point  out  the  particular 
kind  of  connection.  That  we  mull  infer,  not  from  cur 
nature  or  termination  of  the  genitive  itfelf  but  from  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  objeBs  conneBed.  That  the 
genitive  denotes  merely  relation  in  general ,  might  be  pro¬ 
ved  by  adducing  innumerable  examples,  in  which  the 
relations  expreffed  by  this  cafe  are  different ;  but  wc 
fliall  content  ourfelves  with  one  obfervation,  from  which 
the  truth  of  our  opinion  will  appear  beyond  difpute. 
If  an  expreffion  be  ufed  in  which  are,  connected  by 
the  genitive  cafe,  two  words  lignificant  of  objects  be¬ 
tween  which  a  twofold  relation  may  fublill,  it  will  be 
found  i m po fii blc ,  fro m  the  exprejjion ,  to  determine  which 
of  thefe  tw'o  relations  is  the  true  one,  which  mull  be 
gathered  wholly  from  the  context.  Thus,  for  example, 
from  the  phrafe  injuria  regis ,  no  man  can  know  whe¬ 
ther  the  injury  mentioned  be  an  injury  fuffered or  an  in¬ 
jury  uifliBed  by  the  king  :  but  if  the  genitive  eafe  no¬ 
tified  any  particular  relation,  no  fuch  ambiguity  could 
exid.  This  cafe  therefore  gives  notice,  that  two  ob- 
jeXs  ar o,  femeliow  or  other  (c),  eonneXed,  but  it  marks 
not  the  particular  fort  of  connexion.  Hence  it  may 
be  trandated  by  our  particle  of  which  will  be  feen 
afterwards  to  be  of  a  fignification  equally  general. 

The  dative  and  accufative  cafes  appear  to  have  nearly 
the  fame  meaning  :  each  of  them  denoting  appoftioti ,  or 
the  junXion  of  one  objeB  with  another .  Thus  when  any 
one  fays,  Comparo  Virgil ium  Homero ,  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  conceived  to  be  placed  hejide  one  another,  in  order 
to  their  being  compared  *,  and  this  fei't  of  connection 
is  denoted  by  the  dative  cafe.  In  like  manner,  when  it 
is  faid  latus  humeros ,  breadth  is  conceived  as  joined  to 
or  conne&ed  in  appojition  with  (boulders  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
prefiion  may  be  tranllated  u  broad  at  the  fhoulders.” 

This  appojition  of  two  objects  may  happen  either 
without  previous  motion,  or  in  ccnfequence  of  it.  In  the 
foregoing  inflanees  no  motion  is  prefuppofed ;  but  if 
one  fay,  Mi  fit  aliquos  febfdio  eorum ,  the  appojition  is 
there  in  confequenee  of  motion.  In  like  manner,  when 
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it  is  faid,  ProfcBus  ej}  Rom  am,  his  appojition  with  Rome  Noun. 


is  conceived  as  the  effeB  of  his  motion  thither. 

From  this  idea  of  the  accufative ,  the  reafon  is  obvious 
why  the  object  after  the  aXive  verb  is  often  put  in  that 
cafe  5  it  is  becaufc  the  aXion  is  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  agent  to  the  patient.  But  the  fame  thing 
happens  with  refpeX  to  the  dative  cafe ,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon.  r]ihus,  Antomus  lee  jit  Ciceronem ,  and  Anto¬ 
nins  nocuit  Ciceroni ,  are  exprelfions  of  the  fame  import, 
and  in  each  the  aXion  of  hurting  is  conceived  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Antony  to  Cicero  ;  which  is  finely  illu- 
ftrated  by  the  paflive  form  of  fuch  expreflions,  where 
the  procedure  above  mentioned  is  exprefsly  marked  by 
the  prepofition  ab:  Cicero  nocctuv,  Cicero  he ditur  AB  An¬ 
tonio.  It  is  therefore  not  true,  that  “  the  accufative  is 
that  cafe ,  at  lead  the  only  cafe,  which  to  an  efficient 
nominative  and  a  verb  of  action  fubjoins  either  the  ef- 
feX  or  the  paflive  fubjedf  5  nor  is  the  dative  the  only 
cafe  which  is  formed  to  exprefs  relations  tending  to 
itfeif.”  The  only  thing  effential  to  thefe  two  cafes  is 
to  denote  the  appojition  ovjunBion  of  one  objeB  with  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  this  they  do  nearly ,  if  not  altogether,  in  the 
feme  manner,  although  from  the  cufom  of  language  they 
may  not  be  indifferently  fubjoined  to  the  fame  verb.  20 

The  Greek  language  has  no  ablative  eafe:  but  in  of  the  ab- 
the  Latin,  where  it  is  ufed,  it  denotes  concomitancy ,  orlative  cafe> 
that  one  thing  accompanies  another.  From  this  concomi¬ 
tancy  we  fometimes  draw  an  inference ,  and  fometimes 
not.  For  example,  when  it  is  faid,  Templum  cl  amove 
petebant ,  clamour  is  reprefen  ted  as  concomitant  with  their 
going  to  the  temple  5  and  here  no  inference  is  drawn:  but 
from  the  phrafe  palleo  metu ,  although  nothing  more  is 
expreffed  than  that  palencfs  is  a  concomitant  of  the  fear, 
yet  we  inflantly  infer  that  it  is  alfo  the  effeB  of  it.  In 
mod  indances  where  the  ablative  is  ufed,  an  inference 
is  drawn,  of  which  the  foundation  is  fome  natural  con¬ 
nexion  obferved  to  fubfid  between  the  objeBs  thus  con- 
neXed  in  language.  When  this  inference  is  not  meant 
to  be  drawn,  the  prepofition  is  commonly  added  5  as, 
interfeBus  ef  CUM  gladio,  “  he  was  ilain  with  a  fword 
about  him  f  interfeBus  ej?  gladio,  “  he  was  Ilain  w  ith  a 
fword  as  the  infrument  of  his  death.”  2r 

The  remaining  cafes,  which  have  not  been  noticed.  Of  dm  no- 
are  the  nominative  and  the  vocative .  Thefe  are  in  mod  minativc 
indances  alike  in  termination,  whieh  makes  it  probable  a.n(1  voca“ 
that  they  were  originally  one  and  the  feme  eafe.  The*1'’ 
foundation  of  this  conjeXure  will  appear  from  confi- 
dering  the  ufe  to  which  eaeh  of  thefe  cafes  is  applied. 

The  nominative  is  employed  to  call  up  the  idea  of  any 
objeB  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  But  when  a  man 
hears  his  own  name  mentioned,  his  attention  is  inftant- 
ly  roufed,  and  he  is  naturally  led  to  lijlen  to  what  is  to 
be  faul.  Henee,  when  a  man  meant  particularly  to 
felidt  one’s  attention,  he  would  naturally  pronounce 
that  perfon’s  name  ;  and  thus  the  nominative  eafe  would 
pafs  into  a  vocative,  of  which  the  ufe  is  always  tofe  licit 
attention  (d). 

20.  Ther 


tivc  cafes. 


(c)  The  Greek  grammarians  feem  to  have  been  avrare  of  the  nature  of  this  cafe  when  they  called  it  7r%<n$  ymw 
or  the  general  cafe:  of  which  name  the  Latin  grammarians  evidently  midook  the  meaning  when  they  tranllated' 
it  cafes  genitivus,  or  the  generative  cafe  ;  a  name  totally  foreign  from  its  nature. 

(d)  The  chief  objeXion  to  this  conjeXure,  that  the  nominative  and  vocative  were  originally  the  fame  cafe,  is- 
taken  from  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  the  nouns  of  the  fecond  declenfion  ending  in  us  terminate  their  voca¬ 
tive 


,  ^otm*  ,  20*  The  'Greet  and  Latin  among  the  ancient ,  and  the 

22  German  among  the  modern  languages,  exprefs  different 
Import  of  connexions  or  relations  of  one  thing  with  another  by 
the.  Greek  cafe s.  In  Englijh  this  is  done  for  the  moil  part  by 
cait  Lat^n  repetitions  ?  but  the  Englifh,  being  derived  from  the 

fame  origin  as  the  German,  that  is,  from  the  Teutonic , 
has  at  leaf!  one  variation  of  the  fubftantive  to  anfwer 
the^  fame  purpofe.  For  inftance,  the  relation  of  pof- 
fflfi™,  or  belonging ,  is  often  expreffed  by  a  different  end¬ 
ing  of  the  fubftantive,  which  may  be  well  called  a  cafe . 

23  I  his  cafe  anfwers  nearly  to  the  genitive  cafe  in  Latin  j 
i^Ei^  Hfli  kUt  as  ^iat  *1S  not  a  denomination  fignifieant  of  the  na- 
to  denote  tU!'e  ?*  the  ca^e  in  any  langllage>  it  may  perhaps  in 
pofieffion.  Englifh  be  more  properly  called  the  pojfefive  cafe .  Thus, 

God's  grace ,  anciently  Godis  grace ,  is  the  grace  belong¬ 
ing  to  or  in  the  pojfejfion  of  God  :  and  may  be  like  wife 
expreffed  by  means  of  the  prepofition  ;  thus, — the  grace 
of  God . 

Although  the  word  Godis  is  as  evidently  an  inflexion 
of  the  noun  God  as  the  word  Dei  is  an  inflexion  of 
Dens,  there  are  grammarians  who  have  denied  that  in 
Englijh  there  is  any  true  inflexion  of  the  original  noun, 
and  who  have  faid  that  the  noun  with  the  addition  of 
that  fyllable,  which  we  confider  as  the  fign  of  a  cafe , 
ceafes  to  Lc  a  noun ,  and  becomes  a  definitive ;  a  word 
which  with  them  is  devoid  of  fignifieation.  Thus,  in 
the  expreffion  Alexander's  houfe ,  the  word  Alexander' s 
ftands  not  as  a  noun,  but  as  an  article  or  definitive ,  fer- 
ving  to  afeertain  and  point  out  the  individuality  of  the 
houfe.  But  this  is  a  palpable  miffake  :  the  word 
Alexander's  ferves  not  to  point  out  the  individuality  of 
the  houfe,  but  to  fhow  to  whom  the  houfe  belongs  ;  and 
is  therefore  beyond  difpute,  not  an  article ,  but  a  noun , 
in  the  pojfefiive  cafe ,  Again,  when  we  fay  St  Peter's  at 
Rome  and  St  Paul's  at  London,  the  words  St  Peter's 
and  St  Paul's  are  neither  articles ,  nor,  as  has  been  ab- 
furdly  imagined,  the  proper  names  of  edifices,  like  the 
Rotundo  or  the  Circus  ;  but  they  are  in  the  pojfefiive 
cafe,  the  names  of  the  two  apoftlcs  to  whom  the 
churches  were  dedicated ,  and  to  whom  they  are  fuppofed 
to  belong . 

But  that  this,  which  we  have  called  the pofiefifive  cafe, 
is  really  not  fo,  muit  be  evident,  it  is  faid,  becaufe  there 
are  certain  circumftanecs  in  which  it  cannot  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  noun  with  the  prepofition  prefixed.  Thus, 
though  a  man  may  fay,  I  fpeak  OF  Alexander ,  I  write 
OF  Cafar ,  I  think  OF  Pompey  ;  he  cannot  fay,  I  fpeak 
Alexander's ,  I  write  Ccefar's ,  or  I  think  Pompey's.  This 
is  indeed  true,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  for 
though  I  may  fay,  Loquor  BE  Alexandra ,  Scribo  BE 
Ccefare ,  Cogito  BE  Pompeio  ;  I  cannot  fay,  LOQUOR  A- 
l ex  an  dr  i,  Scribo  Cafaris ,  or  Cogito  Pompeii:  and  there¬ 
fore  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  argument  is, 
that  as  the  Latin  genitive  is  not  always  of  the  fame  im¬ 
port  with  the  prepofition  de,  fo  the  Englifh  pojftfiive  is 
not  always  of  the  fame  import  with  the  prepofition  of 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude,  that  Englifh 
nouns  admit  of  one  inflexion  j  and  that  though  £w/kr 
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are  not  fo  effential  to  nouns  as  gender  and  number,  no  Article, 
language  can  be  wholly  without  them  or  their  various 
powers. 

Chap.  II.  Of  Articles  or  Definitives . 

21.  The  intention  of  language  is  to  communicate 
thought,  or  to  exprefs  thofe  ideas  which  are  f'uggefted 
to  us  by  our  fenies  external  and  internal.  The  ideas 
firfi  fuggefted  to  us  are  thofe  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and 
of  the  objeXs  with  which  we  are  lurreunded  5  and 
therefore  the  words  firfi  learned  muff  be  nouns,  or  the 
names  of  objeXs  natural,  artificial,  and  abitraX.  Every 
objeX  about  which  the  human  mind  can  be  convcriant 
is  llriXly  and  properly  fpeaking  particular ;  ior  all 
things  in  nature  differ  from  one  another  in  numbcrlefs 
refpeXs,  which,  not  to  mention  the  idea  of  feparate 
exiffencc,  fo  circum fiance  and  individuate  them,  that 
no  one  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  another.  Now  the  ufe 
of  language  being  to  exprefs  our  ideas  or  conceptions 
of  thefe  objeXs,  it  might  naturally  be  exptXed  that 
every  objeX  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  proper  name . 

This  would  indeed  be  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  things, 
but  we  have  already  feen  that  it  is  altogether  impraXi- 
cable.  ObjeXs  have  therefore  been  claifed  into  genera 
and  fipecies ;  and  names  given,  not  to  each  individual,  but 
to  each  genus  and  fpecies.  By  this  contrivance  of  language, 
we  are  enabled  to  afeertain  in  fome  meafure  any  indivi¬ 
dual  that  may  occur,  and  of  which  we  know  not  the 
proper  name,  only  by  referring  it  to  the  genus  or  fipecies 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  calling  it  by  the  general  or 
fipecific  name  5  but  as  there  is  frequent  occafion  to  di- 
ftinguifli  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  it  became  neceffary  to  fall  upon  feme  expedient 
to  mark  this  diflinXion.  In  many  languages  general 
and  fipecific  terms  are  modified  and  rcffriXed  by  three 
orders  of  words  *,  the  article,  the  ADJECTIVE,  and 
the  OBLIQUE  CASES  of  NOUNS.  The  cafes  of  HOUTtS  we  The  recef- 
have  already  confidered  :  the  adje&ive  will  employ  our  fity  and  ufe 
attention  afterwards:  at  prefen t  our  obfervations  areotlhcar- 
confincd  to  the  ARTICLE  $  a  word  fo  very  neceffary, tlclc* 
that  without  it  or  fome  equivalent  invention  men  could 
not  employ  nouns  to  any  of  the  purpofes  of  life,  or  in¬ 
deed  communicate  their  thoughts  at  all.  As  the  bu- 
finefs  of  articles  is  to  enable  us,  upon  occafion,  to  em- 
ploy  general  terms  to  denote  particular  obje&s,  they  mull 
be  confidered  in  combination  with  the  general  terms,  as 
merely  fiubfiitutes  for  proper  names.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  commonly  called  definitives ;  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  define  and  afeertain  any  particular  ohje£i,fo  as  to 
dfiingvijh  it  from  the  other  objects  of  the  general  clefs  to 
which  it  belongs,  and,  01  courfe,  to  denote  its  individuality . 

Of  words  framed  for  this  purpofe,  whether  they  have 
by  grammarians  been  termed  articles  or  not,  we  know 
of  no  language  that  is  wholly  dellitute.  The  nature 
of  them  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

22.  An  obieX  occurs  with  which,  as  an  individual 9 
we  are  totally  unacquainted  5  it  has  a  head  and  limbs, 

and 
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live  in  e .  But  this  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  j*  in  fueli  words  was  often  dropt,  as  appears  from  the  fcan* 
uing  of  old  Latin  poetry  ^  and  when  this  was  done,  the  u  being  fhort,  would  naturally  in  pronunciation  pafs  mfee 
a  like  fhort  vowel  $  and  thus,  in  the  vocative  cafe,  e  would  in  time  be  written  inflead  of  //. 


Artie 


*5 

Two  ar* 
tides. 
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and  appears  to  poflefs  the  powers  of  felf-motion  and 
fenfation  :  \vc  therefore  refer  it  to  its  proper  fpecies,  and 
call  it  a  dag,  a  horfc ,  a  lion ,  or  the  like.  If  it  belongs 
to  none  of  the  fpecies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it 
cannot  be  called  by  any  of  their  names  \  we  then  refer 
it  to  the  genus ,  and  call  it  an  animal \ 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  objeft  at  which  we 
are  looking,  and  which  we  want  to  diftinguifh,  is  not 
a  fpecies  or  a  genus,  but  an  individual .  Ox  what  kind? 

Known  or  unknown  $  Seen  now  for  the  firfi  time ,  or 
feen  before  and  now  remembered  ?  This  is  one  of  the 
in  dances  in  which  we  (hall  difeover  the  ufe  of  the  two 
articles  a  and  the  :  for,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  A  refpe£ts  our  primary  perception,  and  denotes  an 
individual  as  unknown  ;  whereas  THE  refpefts  our  fecon- 
dary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  known.  To 
explain  this  by  an  example  :  I  fee  an  objefr  pafs  by 
which  I  never  faw  till  now.  What  do  I  fay  ?  There 
goes  A  beggar  with  A  long  beard,  Fhc  man  departs, 
and  returns  a  week  after :  What  do  I  then  fay  ?  There 
goes  THE  beggar  with  THE  long  beard.  Here  the  artic  le 
only  is  changed,  the  rell  remains  unaltered.  Yet  mark 
the  force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  once  vague  is  now  recognifed  as  fomething  known  ; 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article, 
which  tacitly  insinuates  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance, 
by  referring  a  prefent  perception  to  a  like  perception 
already  pad. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  articles  A  and  THE  as 
given  by  the  learned  Mr  Harris,  and  thus  far  what  he 
fays  on  the  fubje&  is  certainly  juft  ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  article  THE  always  insinuates  a  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance,  or  refers  a  prefent  perception  to  a  like 
perception  already  pad.— -I  am  in  a  room  crowded  with 
company,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  to  me  totally 
unknown.  I  feel  it  difficult  to  breathe  from  the  groff- 
nefs  of  the  inelofcd  atmofphere  ;  and  looking  towards 
the  window,  I  fee  in  it  a  perlon  whom  I  never  faw  be¬ 
fore.  I  inftantly  fend  my  compliments  to  THE  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  window ,  and  requeft,  that,  if  it  be  not  incon¬ 
venient,  he  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  let  into  the  room 
a  little  frefti  air.  Of  this  gentleman  I  have  no  previous 
acquaintance ;  my  prefent  perception  of  him  is  my  pri¬ 
mary  perception,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  extremely 
improper  to  fend  my  compliments,  &c.  to  A  gentleman 
in  the  window. —  Again,  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  faying — “  A  man  whom  I  faw  yefterdav  exhibiting 
a  fliow  to  the  rabble,  was  this  morning  committed  to 
jail  charged  with  the  crime  of  houfebreaking.”  Not- 
with {landing  the  authority,  therefore,  of  Mr  Harris 
and  his  mafter  Apollonius ,  wc  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  not  effential  to  the  article  A  to  refpeft  a  pri- 
mary  perception ,  or  to  the  article  THE  to  indicate  a  pre- 
efabliihed  acquaintance.  Such  may  indeed  be  the  manner 
in  which  theie  words  arc  mod  frequently  ufed  ;  but  we 
fee  that  there  are  inftances  in  which  they  may  be  ufed 
differently.  What  then,  it  may  be  afked,  is  the  im¬ 
port  of  each  article,  and  in  what  refpcfls  do  they 
differ  ? 

23.  We  anfwer,  that  the  articles  A  and  THE  are 
both  of  them  definitives ,  as  by  being  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  genera  and  fpecies  they  fo  circumfcribe  the  la¬ 
titude  of  thofe  names  as  to  make  them  for  the  mod 
part  denote  individuals,  A  noun  or  fubflantive ,  without 


any  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its  wideft  fenfe.  Thus, 
the  word  man  means  all  mankind  \ 

u  The  proper  dudy  of  mankind  is  man 

where  mankind  and  man  may  change  places  without 
making  any  alteration  in  the  fenfe.  But  let  either  of 
the  articles  of  which  we  arc  treating  be  prefixed  to  the 
word  man ,  and  that  word  is  immediately  reduced  from 
the  name  of  a  whole  genus  to  denote  only  a  fingle  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  inftead  of  the  noble  truth  which  this  line 
afferts,  the  poet  will  be  made  to  fay,  that  the  proper 
dudy  of  mankind  is  not  the  common  nature  which  is 
diffufed  through  the  whole  human  race,  but  the  man¬ 
ners  and  caprice  of  one  individual.  Thus  far  therefore 
the  two  articles  agree  ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
though  they  both  limit  the  fpccific  name  to  fame  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  article  A  leaves  the  individual  itfe/f  unascer¬ 
tained ;  whereas  the  article  THE  afcertains  the  individual  ^ 
cilfo ,  and  can  be  prefixed  to  the  fpecific  name  only  The  indc- 
when  an  individual  is  intended,  of  which  fomething  may  finite  and 
be  predicated  that  diftinguiihes  it  from  the  other  indi- the  definite, 
viduals  of  the  fpecies.  Thus,  if  I  fay — A  man  is  fit  for 
treafions ,  my  affertion  may  appear  ftrange  and  vague  \ 
but  the  fentence  is  complete,  and  wants  nothing  ta 
make  it  intelligible  :  but  if  I  fay —THE  man  is  fit  for 
treafions ,  I  fpeak  nonfenfe  *,  for  as  the  article  THE  {hows 
that  I  mean  fiome  particular  man,  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  difeover  my  meaning  till  I  complete  the  fentence, 
and  predicate  fomething  of  the  individual  intended  to 
didinguiih  him  from  other  individuals. 

“  The  man  that  hath  not  mufic  in  himfielfi J  &c. 

“  Is ’fit  for  treafons.”— 

A  man ,  therefore,  means  fome  one  or  other  of  the  human 
race  indefinitely  ;  THE  man  means,  definitely ,  that  par¬ 
ticular  man  who  is  fpoken  of :  the  former  is  called  the 
indefinite ,  the  latter  the  definite ,  article.  ^ 

The  two  articles  differ  likewife  in  this  refpe£l,  that  The  dif- 
as  the  article  A  ferves  only  to  feparate  one  individual  ob-ference  be- 
je6l  from  the  general  elafs  to  wThich  it  belongs,  it  cannot twecn  thefe 
be  applied  to  plurals.  It  has  indeed  the  fame  fignifica- two* 
tion  nearly  with  the  numerical  word  one  ;  and  in  French 
and  Italian,  the  fame  word  that  denotes  unity  is  alfo 
the  article  of  which  we  now  treat.  But  the  effence  of 
the  article  THE  being  to  define  obje&s,  by  pointing 
them  out  as  thofe  of  which  fomething  is  affirmed  or 
denied  which  is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  other 
objefts  of  the  fame  clafs,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  both 
numbers  j  for  things  may  be  predicated  of  one  SET  of 
men ,  as  well  as  of  a  Jingle  man ,  which  cannot  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  other  men.  The  ufe  and  import  of  each  article 
will  appear  from  the  following  example  :  “  Man  was 
made  for  Society,  and  ought  to  extend  his  good-will 
to  all  men  ;  but  a  man  will  naturally  entertain  a  more 
particular  regard  for  the  men  with  whom  he  has  the 
mod  frequent  intercourfe,  and  enter  into  a  ftill  clofer 
union  with  the  man  whofe  temper  and  difpofition  fuit 
bed  with  his  own.” 

We  have  faid,  that  the  article  A  cannot  be  applied 
to  plurals,  becaufe  it  denotes  unity:  but  to  this  rule 
there  is  apparently  a  remarkable  exception  in  the  ufe 
of  the  adjedives  few  and  many  (the  latter  chiefly  with 
the  word  great  before  it),  which,  though  joined  with 
plural fubfiantives ,  yet  admit  of  the  fingular  article  A  : 

as*. 
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as,  a  few  men,  a  great  many  men.  jl  ,jc  reaion  or  this 
is  mamfeft  from  the  effeCt  which  the  article  has  in  thefe 
phrafes:  it  moans  a  fmall  or  a  great  number  collec¬ 
tively.  taken,  to  which  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  whole, 
that  is,  of  unity.  Thus  like  wife  a  hundred,  a  thou/and, 
none  whole  number,  an  aggregate  of  many  eolledlively 
.aken,  and  therefore  Hill  retains  the  article  a  t  hoc  oh 
joined  as  an  adjettive  to  a  plural  fubtlantivc  ;  as,  « 
hundred  years.  The  exception  therefore  is  only  appa¬ 
rent  ;  and  we  may  affirm,  that  the  article  a  universally 
denotes  unity .  J  J 

24.  The  indefinite  article  is  much  lefs  ufeful  than  the 
other  ;  and  therefore  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
have  it  not,  though  they  both  have  a  definite  article 
In  languages  of  which  the  nouns,  adjeBives,  and  verbs, 
have  inflexion,  no  initiate  can  arife  from  the  want  of  the 
indefinite  article ;  becaufe  it  can  always  bo  known  by 
the  terminations  of  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  by  the 
circum  fiances  predicated  of  the  noun,  whether  a  whole 
/penes  or  one  individual  be  intended.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  in  Englilh.  In  that  language,  the  adieftives 
having  no  variation  with  refpeft  to  gender  or  number, 
and  the  tenfes  of  the  verbs  being  for  the  moft  part  the 
lame  in  both  numbers,  it  might  be  often  doubtful,  had 
we  not  the  indefinite  article,  whether  the  fpecific  name 
was  intended  to  exprefs  the  whole  fpecies  or  only  one  in¬ 
dividual.  I  hus  if  we  fay  in  Englith,  “  Man  was  born 
Jent  from  God,  we  mull  be  underitood  to  mean  that 
the  birth  of  every  man  is  from  God,  becaufe  to  the 
lpecific  term  the  indefinite  artiele  is  not  prefixed.  Yet 
the  words  Eymio  -xxgcc  © gsu  convey 

no  fuch  meaning  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  ;  as  the  word  without  any 

article,  is  re  It  rifled  to  an  individual  by  its  concord 
With  the  verb  and  the  participle;  and  the  fenfe  of  the 
callage  is,  a  man  was  born  (or  ex  fed)  fent  from  God. 
But  though  the  Greeks  have  no  artiele  correfpondent 
to  the  article  a,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  rela¬ 
ted  than  their  O  to  our  THE,  'O  the  kina; 

TjT,7aHE  In  °ne  refPe<Cl>  indeed,  the  Greek 
and  Englilh  articles  differ.  The,  former  is  varied  ac- 
cording  to  the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  with 
which  it  is  affociated,  being  i-mafculine,  9-feminine, 
re— neuter  ;  and  et,  «/,  ret,  in  the  plural  number  ;  where- 
as  the  Englifh  article  fuffers  no  change,  being  invariably 
THE  before  nouns  of  every  gender  and  in  both  numbers. 

There  are  however,  fomc  modern  languages  which  in 

imitation  of  the  Greek,  admit  of  a  variation  of  their 
article  which  relates  to  gender;  but  this  cannot  be 
confidered  as  ejfenlml  to  this  fpecies  of  words,  and  it 
may  be  queftioned  whether  it  be  an  improvement  to  the 
language.  In  tongues  of  which  the  nouns  have  no 
inflexion,  it  can  only  ferve  to  perplex  and  confufe,  as  it 
always  prefents  a  particular  idea  of  fex  where  in  many 
caies  it  is  not  neceflary.  J 

25- The  articles  already  mentioned  are  allowed  to 
be  ftri&ly  and  properly  fuch  by  every  grammarian 
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The  reafon  of  this  be  a  thing  fo  equivocal,  that  all  inquiries  into  its  na-  Article.  * 
ture  upon  principles  of  fcienee  and  reafon  would  be  1 
vain.  But  we  eannot  perceive  any  fuch  fluftuation  in 
any  word  whatever ;  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  charge  brought  againff  words  of  almofi  every  de¬ 
nomination,  of  which  we  have  already  fren  one  iniiance 
in  the  pojefftve  cafe  of  nouns,  and  (hall  now  fee  another 
m  thole  words  whieh  are  commonly  called  pronominal 


If  it  be  true,  as  we  acknowledge  it  to  be,  that  the 
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the  Engliflr  b“l  the,re  are  fome  words,  fuch  as  this,  that,  any,  fame 
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all,  other,  &c.  which  are  generaliy  faid"  to  *  be’  fomc- 
times  articles  and  fometimes  pronouns,  according  to  the 
different  modes  of  ufing  them.  That  words0 Ihould 
change  their  nature  in  this  manner,  fo  as  to  belong 
fometimes  to  one  part  of  fpeeeh,  and  fometimes  to  am- 
ther,  mult  to  every  unprejudiced  perfon  appear  very 
extraordinary ;  and  if  it  were  a  fad,  language  would 

5 
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genuine  pronoun  always  funds  by  itfelf  affuming  the 
power  of  a  noun,  and  fupplying  its  place,  then  is  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  words  this,  that,  any,  fame,  &c.  can  never 
be  pronouns.  are  indeed  told,  that  when  we  fay 

this  is  virtue,  give  me  THAT,  the  words  this  and  that 
arc  pronouns ;  but  that  when  we  fay,  this  habit  is  vir- 
tu.e\  THAT  defrauded  me,  then  are  they  articles  or 
definitives.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a  miftake  oe- 
calioned  by  overlooking  thofe  abbreviations  in  con¬ 
traction  which  are  frequent  in  every  language,  and 
which,  on  account  of  that  very  frequency,  have  per¬ 
haps  e leaped  the  attention  of  grammarians  whofe  fa- 
gacUy  has  been  fuceefsfully  employed  on  matters 
lels  obvious — When  we  fay  this  is  virtue,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  communicate  no  intelligence  till  we  add 
a  ft bf unlive  to  the  word  this,  and  declare  what  is  vir¬ 
tue,  lhe  word  this  can  therefore  in  110  infiance  af- 
lume  the  power  of  a  noun,  fince  the  noun  to  whieh  it 
relates,  though  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  it  may  be  omit¬ 
ted  in  writing  or  converfation,  muft  always  be  fupplied 
by  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  to  make  the  Ten - 
tence  intelligible,  or  this  itfelf  of  any  importance— 
When  we  have  viewed  fpeeeh  analyfed,  we  may  then 
conlider  it  as  compounded.  And  here,  in  the  firft  place 
wc  may  contemplate  that  fynthefs,  which  by  combining 
Ample  terms  produces  a  truth  ;  then  by  combining  two 
truths  produces  a  third  ;  and  thus  others  and  others  in 
continued  demonflration,  till  we  are  led,  as  by  a  road 
to  the  regions  of  fcienee.  Now  this  is  that  fuperior 
and  molt  excellent  fynthefis  which  alone  applies  itfelf  to 
oui  intellect  or  reafon,  and  which  to  conduct  aceordino 
to  rule  conftitutes  the  art  of  logic.  AfterTHls  we  mav 
turn  to  thofe  inferior  compofitions  which  are  productive 
of  the  pathetic,”  &e— Here,  if  any  where,  the  word 
this  may  be  thought  to  fund  by  itfelf  and  to  affume 
the  power  of  a  noun  ;  but  let  any  man  complete  the 
confirmation  of  each  fentence,  and  he  will  perceive  that 

this  is  no  more  than  a  definite  article.  Thus _ “  we 

may  contemplate  that  fynthefis  which  by  combining 
imple  terms  produces  a  truth  ;  then  by  combining  two 
truths  produces  a  third  truth ;  and  thus  other  truths  and 
other  truths  in  continued  demonflration,  till  we  are  led, 
as  by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of  fcienee.  Now  this 
combination  of  truths  is  that  fuperior  and  moft  excellent 
fynthefis  which  alone  applies  itfelf  to  our  intellect  or 
reafon,  and  which  to  conduct  according  to  rule  confti¬ 
tutes  the  art  of  logic.  After  we  have  contemplated  THIS 
art,  we  may  turn,”  &c. 

The  word  that  is  generally  confidered  as  ft  ill  more 
equivocal  than  this;  for  it  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  an 
article,  fometimes  a  pronoun,  and  fometimes  a  conjunBion. 

In  the  following  ex  trad  it  appears  in  all  thefe  capaci¬ 
ties  ;  and  yet,  upon  refolving  the  paffage  into  parts  and 
completing  the  conltruftion,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in¬ 
variably  a  definite  article. — “  It  is  neceffary  to  that  per¬ 
fection, 
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Articles.  feflion,  of  which  our  prefent  ftate  is  capable,  that  the 

*  iiiind  and  body  fhould  both  be  kept  in  addon  ;  that  nei¬ 

ther  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  fullered 
to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  ufe  :  but  neither 
fhould  health  be  purchafed  by  voluntary  fub million  to 
ignorance,  nor  ihould  knowledge  be  cultivated  at  the 
expence  of  health  \  for  that  mult  enable  it  either  to  give 
pleafure  to  its  poffeffor,  or  afliftance  to  others.”  II  this 
long  fentence  be  rcfolved  into  its  conftituent  parts,  and 
the  words  be  fupplied  which  complete  the  conflrudion, 
we  lhall  fee  the  import  of  the  word  that  to  be  precife- 

ly  the  fame  in  each  claufe.  “  The  mind  and  body 

ihould  both  he  kept  in  ad  ion  ;  that  ad  ion  is  neccffary 
to  THAT  perfedion  of  which  our  prefent  hate  is  capa¬ 
ble  :  neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other 
ihould  be  fuffered  to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of 
ufe  j  the  degree  of  aBion proper  to  prevent  that  laxnefs 
is  neceffary  :  but  neither  ihould  health  be  purchafed  by 
voluntary  fubmiflion  to  ignorance,  nor  ihould  know¬ 
ledge  be  cultivated  at  the  expcnce  of  health  ;  for  that 
health  muil  enable  it  either  to  give  pleafure  to  its  pof¬ 
feffor,  or  afliftance  to  others*”  Again  : 

“  He  that’s  unikilful  will  not  tofs  a  ball 

“  A  man  unikilful  (he  is  that)  will  not  tofs  a  ball.” 
Here  the  word  that,  though  fubilituted  for  what  is 
Called  the  relative  pronoun  (e),  itill  preferves  unchan¬ 
ged  its  definitive  import ;  and  in  every  inftance,  except 
where  it  may  be  ufed  very  improperly,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  definite  ai'ticle . 

2 6.  It  appears  then,  that  if  the  ejfence  of  an  article 
be  to  define  and  aficertain ,  the  words  this  and  that  as 
well  as  any,  fome,  all ,  &c.  which  are  commonly  called 
pronominal  articles ,  are  much  more  properly  articles  than 
any  thing  clfe,  and  as  fuch  ihould  be  confidered  in  uni- 
verfal  grammar.  Thus,  when  we  fay,  this  piBure  I 
approve ,  but  that  I  difiike ;  what  do  we  perform  by 
the  help  of  the  words  this  and  THAT,  but  bring  down 
die  common  appellative  to  denote  two  individuals ;  the 
one  as  the  more  near ,  the  other  as  the  more  difiant ?  So 
when  we  fay,  some  men  are  virtuous ,  but  all  men  are 
mortal ;  what  is  the  natural  effeft  of  this  all  and  SOME, 
but  to  define  that  univerfality  and  particularity  which 
would  remain  indefinite  were  we  to  take  them  away  ? 
The  fame  is  evident  in  fuch  fentences  as,  SOME  fub- 

Jlances  have  fenfaiion,  OTHERS  want  it;  Choofie  ANY  way 
of  aBing ,  and  some  men  will find  fault ,  &c. :  for  here 
SOME,  OTHER,  and  ANY,  ferve  all  of  them  to  define  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  a  given  whole  $  SOME,  to  denote  any  in¬ 
determinate  part;  ANY,  to  denote  an  indefinite  mode  of 
aBion,  no  matter  what;  and  other,  to  denote  the  re¬ 
maining  part,  when  a  part  has  been  affumed  already. 

27.  We  have  faid  that  the  article  is  a  part  of  fpeech 
fi>  very  neceffary,  that  without  it,  or  fome  equivalent 
invention  (f),  mankind  could  not  communicate  their 
thoughts  ;  and  that  of  words  falling  under  this  deferip- 

$8  tion,  we  know  of  no  language  which  is  wholly  deftitute. 
Articles  in  We  are  aware  that  theie  politions  may  be  controvert- 
the  Latin  ecj .  an(j  that  the  Latin  may  be  inftanced  as  a  language 
anguage,  y0L#  x.  Part  I.  ' 


which,  without  articles ,  is  not  only  capable  of  commu¬ 
nicating  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  fpeaker  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  Cicero , 
Virgil,  and  Lucretius,  was  made  to  ferve  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  moll  profound  philofopher,  the  moft  im- 
pafiioned  orator,  and  the  lublimeft  poet.  That  the 
Latin  has  been  made  to  ferve  all  thefe  purpofes  cannot 
be  denied,  although  Lucretius  and  Cicero  both  com¬ 
plain,  that  on  the  lubjedl  of  philofophy ,  where  the  ufe 
of  articles  is  moft  confpicuous,  it  is  a  deficient  lan¬ 
guage.  But  ihould  we  grant  what  cannot  be  demand¬ 
ed,  that  thofe  two  great  men  were  unacquainted  with 
the  powers  of  their  native  tongue,  our  pofitions  would 
ft  ill  remain  urtfhaken  ;  for  wrc  deny  that  the  Latin  is 
wholly  without  articles.  It  has  indeed  no  word  of  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  import  with  our  THE  or  the  Greek  *  \ 
but  the  place  of  the  indefinite  article  A  might  be  al¬ 
ways  fupplied,  if  ncccifary,  with  the  numerical  word 
tinus .  It  may  be  fo  even  in  Engliih  ;  for  wc  believe 
there  is  not  a  finglc  inftance  where  the  words  one  man , 
one  horfie ,  one  virtue,  might  not  be  fubftituted  for  the 
words  a  man,  a  horfie,  a  virtue,  &c.  without  in  the 
flighted;  degree  altering  the  fenfe  of  the  paffage  where 
fuch  words  occur.  This  fubftitution,  however,  can  be 
but  very  feldom  if  ever  neceftary  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
of  which  the  precifion  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Engl  if)  would  be  without  articles  ;  becaufc  the 
oblique  cafes  of  the  Latin  nouns,  and  the  inflexion  of 
its  verbs,  will  almoft  always  enable  the  reader  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  an  appellative  reprefents  a  whole  fpecies 
or  a  Angle  individual.— The  want  of  the  definite  article 
the  feems  to  be  a  greater  defe6t  5  yet  there  are  few  in- 
ftances  in  which  its  place  might  not  be  fupplied  by  THIS 
or  by  that  without  obfeuring  the  fenfe  \  and  the  Latin 
tongue  is  by  no  means  deficient  of  articles  correfponding 
to  thefe  two.  Let  us  fubftitute  the  words  ONE  and  THAT 
for  A  and  the  In  fome  of  the  foregoing  examples,  and 
We  lhall  find,  though  the  found  may  be  uncouth,  the 
fenfe  will  remain.  Thus, 

“  That  man  who  hath  not  mufic  in  himfelf, 

“  Is  fit  for  treafons,’L - - 

conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  very  fame  fenti- 
ment  which  the  poet  expreffes  by  the  words  “  the 
man  that  hath  not  mufic,”  &:c.  Again,  “  Man  was 
made  for  focicty,  and  ought  to  extend  his  good-will  to 
all  men  ;  but  one  man  will  naturally  entertain  a  more 
particular  regard  for  thofe  men  with  whom  he  has  the 
moft  frequertt  intercourfe,  and  enter  into  a  ft  ill  clofer 
union  with  that  man  whofe  temper  and  difpofition  fuit 
belt  with  his  own.”  Now  the  words  HIC  and  ILLE  be¬ 
ing  exactly  of  the  fame  import  with  the  words  this  and 
THAT  ;  it  follows,  that  wherever  the  place  of  the  article 
THE  may  in  Englifh  be  fupplied  by  THIS  or  by  THAT, 
it  may  in  Latin  be  fupplied  by  Hie  or  by  ille.  This 
is  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  Nathan’s  reproof  of  Da¬ 
vid,  where  the  definite  article  is  indeed  moft  empha- 
tical.  The  original  Words  might  have  been  tranflated 
into  Engliih,  “  thou  art  that  man,”  as  well  as  “  thou 
C  art 
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(e)  See  more  of  this  afterwards. 

(F0  As  in  the  Perfian  and  other  eaftern  languages,  in  which  the  place  of  our  indefinite  article  is  fupplied  by  s 1 
termination  to  thofe  nouns  which  are  meant  to  be  particularized* 
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art  the  man  and  in  Latin  they  may  with  the  utmoft 
propriety  be  rendered,  “  Tu  es  tile  homo.”  Indeed 
the  words  me  and  ILLE,  and  we  might  inilance  many 
more,  though  they  are  commonly  called  pronouns are 
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in  truth  nothing  but  definite  articles  :  hic  is  evidently 
«*« ;  and  ILLE .  is  moll  probably  derived  from  the  He¬ 
brew  word  al,  in  the  plural  ale  ;  which  may  be  tranf- 
Iated  indifferently,  either  the  or  that.  But  what 
proVes  beyond  difpute  that  thefe  two  words  are  not 
pronouns  but  articles,  is,  that  in  no  lingle  inilance  will 
they  be  found  to  Hand  by  themfclves  and  affume  the 
power  of  nouns.  For  the  fake  of  difpatch,  or  to  avoid 
difagreeable  repetitions,  the  noun  may  indeed  be  often 
omitted  j  but  it  is  always  fupplied  by  the  reader  or  hear¬ 
er,  when  hic  and  ii.le  appear  in  their  proper  plaee, 
and  are  feen  to  be  invariably  definite  articles.  We 
lhall  give  an  example  of  the  ufe  of  each  word,  and  dif- 
mils  the  fubjedh 

In  the  fir  ft  oration  again  ft  Catiline,  Cicero  begins 
with  addrefling  himfelf  in  a  very  impaflioned  ftyle  to 
the  traitor,  who  was  prefent  in  the  fenate-houfe.  He 
then  exclaims  pathetically  againft  the  manners  of  the 
age,  and  proceeds  in  thefe  words  :  Senatus  hcec  inte/li- 
git,  conful  videt:  hic  tamen  vivit.  Vivit  ?  immo  vero 
etiam  in  fenatum  venit :  fit  pub/ici  confilii  particeps. 
In  this  paffage  hic  cannot  be  a  pronoun  ;  for  from 
the  beginning  of  the  oration  there  occurs  not  a  lingle 
noun  of  which  it  can  poflibly  fupply  the  place.  When 
the  orator  uttered  it,  he  was  probably  pointing  with 
h?s  finger  at  Catiline,  and  every  one  of  his  audience 
would  fupply  the  noun  in  his  own  mind,  as  we  do  when 
we  tranflate  it,  “  Yet  this  traitor  lives”  When  Vir¬ 
gil  fays, 

ILLE  ego,  qui  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avena 

Carmen, 

it  is  obvious  that  he  means,  I  am  that  man,  or  that 
ROEt,  whofiung,  &e.  j  and  though  we  may  tranflate 
the  words  “  I  am  he  who  tuned  his  fong,”  &e.  yet  when 
we  eon  11  rue  the  palTage,  we  are  under  the  neeefiity  of 
fupply ing  either  vales  or  vir ,  which  fnows  that  ILLE  is 
nothing  more  than  a  definite  article  fignifying  that  or 
THE.  It  appears  then,  that  the  Latin  tongue  is  not 
wholly  deftitute  of  articles,  as  few  cafes  can  occur  where 
the  Greek  *  and  our  the  may  not  be  fupplied  by  the 
words  Hic  and  ILLE  \  which  have  in  our  opinion  been 
very  improperly  termed  pronouns .  If  there  be  any 
fuch  eafes,  we  can  only  confefs  that  the  Latin  language 
is  defe&ive  j  whereas,  had  it  no  articles,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  eonecive  how  it  could  anfwer,  to  a  cultivated  people, 
the  ordinary  purpofes  of  fpeech. 

28.  The  articles  this  and  that,  unlike  a  and  the, 
are  varied  according  as  the  noun,  with  which  they  are 
alfociated,  is  in  the  lingular  or  in  the  plural  number. 
Thus  we  fay — this  and  that  man  in  the  fingular,  and 
thefe  and  thofe  men  in  the  plural.  The  Latin  articles 
hic  and  ille,  for  fuch  we  will  call  them,  are  varied  like 
the  Greek  o,  not  only  with  the  number,  but  alfo  with 
the  gender  of  their  nouns.  In  languages,  where  the 
ftrutfture  of  a  fentence  may  be  fo  changed  from  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature,  as  it  commonly  is  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  where  the  reader  is  guided,  not  by  the  pofittion  but 
by  the  terminations  of  the  words,  to  thofe  which  are  in 
eoncord  and  thofe  whieh  are  not,  thefe  variations  of  the 
articles  haye  their  ufe  $  but  in  Englifli  they  are  of  no 
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importance.  Were  it  not  that  the  cufiom  of  the  lari-  Articles. 

guage  t  he  forma  loquendi ,  as  Horace  calls  it — has'*  de-  1 - — ' 

ternnned  otherwife,  there  would  be  no  more  impropriety 
in  faying  this ,  or  that  men,  than  in  faying  fume  men ,  or 
the  men. 

As  articles  are  by  their  nature  definitives,  it  fob  With  wW 
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lows  of  courfe,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with  fuch  words  ar- 
words  as  are  in  their  own  nature  as  definite  as  they  mayXK lcs  oan- 
be;  nor  with  fuch  words  as,  being  undefinaUe,  cannot  pro-  not  be  uni- 
perly  be  made  otherwife ;  but  only  with  thofe  words te<!' 
which,  though  indefinite,  are  yet  capable  through  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  becoming  definite.  Hence  the  reafon  why  it  is 
abfurd  to  fay,  the  I,  or  THE  Tllou  ;  beeaufe  nothing, 
as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  can  make  thefe  pronouns 
more  definite  than  they  are  of  themfclves  ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  proper  names.  Neither  can  we  fay,  the 
Both,  beeaufe  the  word  Both  is  in  its  own  nature  per- 
feftly  defined.  Thus  if  it  be  faid— “  1  have  read  both 
poets,” — this  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair,  of  whom 
fume  mention  has  been  made  already.  On  the  eon- 
trarv,  if  it  be  faid,  “  1  have  read  two  poets,”  this  may 
mean  any  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  exifted.  And  hence 


this  numeral  beiqg  in  this  fenfe  indefinite  (as  indeed 


are  all  others  as  well  as  itfelf),  is  forced  to  qffhme  the 
article  whenever  it  would  become  definite.  Hence  alfo 
it  is,  that  as  two,  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  to 
fome  primary  and  indefinite  perception,  while  the  article 
THE  has  reference  to  fome  perception  fiecondary  and 
definite ,  it  is  bad  language  to  fay,  two  THE  MEN,  as  this 
would  be  blending  of  incompatibles ,  that  is,  it  would  be 
reprefenting  two  men  as  defined  and  undefined  at  the 
fame  time .  On  the  contrary,  to  fay  BOTH  THE  MEN  is 
good  language  ;  beeaufe  the  fubftantive  cannot  poflibly 
be  lefs  apt,  by  being  defined,  to  coalefce  with  a  nume¬ 
ral  adje^ive  which  is  defined  as  well  as  itfelf.  So  like- 
wife  it  is  eorre&  to  fay,  the  two  men,  these  two 
MEN,  or  THOSE  two  MEN  5  beeaufe  here  the  article. 


being  placed  at  the  beginning,  extends  its  power ,  as  well 
through  the  numeral  arije&ive  as  the  fubftantive,  and 
tends  equally  to  define  them  both. 

30.  As  fome  of  the  above  words  admit  of  no  article, 
beeaufe  they  are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be ;  fo 
there  are  others  which  admit  it  not,  beeaufe  they  are  not 
to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this  fort  are  all  interroga- 
TIVES.  If  we  queftion  about  fulfil ances,  we  cannot  fay, 

THE  WHO  IS  THIS,  but  who  is  thjs  >  And  the  fame  as 
to  qualities  and  both  quantities ;  for  we  fay,  without  an 
article,  what  sort  or,  how  many,  how  great  ? 

The  reafon  is,  the  article  the  refpefts  beings  of  which 
we  ean  predicate,  fomething  :  but  interrogalives  refpeft 
beings  about  which  we  are  ignorant ,  and  of  which  we 
can  therefore  predicate  nothing  ;  for  as  to  what  we  know, 
interrogation  is  fuperfluous.  In  a  word,  the  natural  afi  With°vh^ 
fiociators  with  articles  are  ALL  THOSE  COMMON  APPEL-  words  they 
LATIVES  WHICH  DENOTE  THE  SEVERAL  GENERA  AND  naturally 
species  OF  BEINGS  :  and  it  may  be  queftioned  whe-  alfociate» 
ther,  in  ftridnefs  of  fpeeeli,  they  ar'e  ever  affociated  with 
any  other  words. 

31.  We  have  faid  that  proper  names  admit  not  of 
the  article,  being,  in  their  own  nature ,  definite.  This 
is  true,  whilft  each  name  is  confined  to  one  individual ; 
but  as  different  perfons  often  go  by  the  fame  name,  it 
is  neeeffai  y  to  diftinguiili  thefe  from  one  another,  to 
prevent  the  ambiguity  which  this  identity  of  name 
would  otherwife  cccafion.  For  this  purpofe  we  are 

obliged 
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Articles,  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  adjeBives  or  epithets .  For 
t  ,  ■  *  example,  there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  the 

name  of  Ajax ;  and  it  was  not  without  reafon  that 
Mnefiheus  ufed  epithets  when  bis  intention  was  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  one  from  the  other  :  “  If  both  A jaxes 
cannot  be  fpared  (laid  he),  at  lead  let  mighty  Telamo- 
nian  Ajax  come.”  But  as  epithets  are  d  iff  ufed  through 
various  fubje&s,  in  as  much  as  the  fame  adje&ivc  may 
be  referred  to  many  fubftantives,  it  has  been  laid  to  be 
neceffary,  in  order  to  render  both  parts  of  fpeech 
equally  definite,  that  the  adjetftive  itfelf  affume  an  ar¬ 
ticle  before  it,  which  may  indicate  a  reference  to  fame 
Jingle  perfon  only.  It  is  thus  wc  fay — Trypho  THE 
Grammarian ;  Apollodorus  THE  Cyrenian ,  &c.  This 
is  the  do£lrine  of  Mr  Harris  ;  from  which,  though  we 
have  the  higheff  refpeft  for  the  learning  of  the  author, 
we  feel  ourfelves  obliged  to  diffent.  In  the  examples 
given,  the  article  THE  is  certainly  not  affoeiated  with 
the  words  Grammarian  and  Cyrenian ,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  affoeiated  with  the  word  man  in  the 
fentence — “  The  man  that  hath  not  mufic  in  himfelf,” 
&c.  When  we  fay  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian ,  we  may, 
without  folly  or  impertinence,  be  aiked — the  Cyrenian 
WHAT  (g)  ?  And  the  moment  this  quell  ion  is  anlwer- 
ed,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  article  defines,  not  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  but  a  fubfiantive.  If  the  anfwer  be,  the  Cyrenian 
philofopher ,  the  article  THE  is  affoeiated  with  the  word 
philofopher ,  and  the  phrafe  Apollodorus  THE  Cyrenian ,  is 
an  abbreviation  of  Apollodorus  THE  philofopher  of  Cyrene. 
In  like  manner,  Trypho  THE  grammarian,  is  Trypho  THE 
grammarian  writer ,  or  Trypho  THE  writer  of  grammar. 
Such  abbreviations  are  very  common.  We  familiarly 
fay  THE  SPEAKER,  and  are  underftood  to  mean  a  high 
officer  in  the  Britiili  parliament  \  yet,  as  fpeaher  is  a 
name  common  to  many  men,  we  may,  without  impro¬ 
priety,  be  aiked,  what  fpcaker  we  mean  ?  and  if  fo,  we 
muff  reply,  the fpeaher  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  But  that 
"which  is  eminent  is  fuppofed  to  be  generally  known  } 
and  therefore,  in  common  language,  THE  SPEAKER  is 
deemed  a  fufficient  defignation  of  him  who  prefides  over 
the  lower  houfe  of  parliament.  Hence,  by  an  eafy  tran- 
lition,  the  definite  article,  from  denoting  reference ,  comes 
to  denote  eminence  alfo  :  that  is  to  fay,  from  implying 
an  ordinary  pre-acquaintance,  to  prefume  a  kind  of  ge¬ 
neral  and  univerfal  notoriety .  Thus  a  KING  is  any  king  5 
but  the  icing  is  that  perfon  whom  we  acknowledge 
for  our  fovereign,  the  king  of  Great  Britain .  In  Greek 
too,  as  in  Englilh,  the  article  is  often  a  mark  of  emi¬ 
nence  \  for  the  poet  meant  Homer ,  and  the  staGY- 
RITE  meant  Ariflotle ;  not  but  that  there  were  many 
poets  befides  Homer ,  and  many  Stugyrites  befides  Arifiotle, 
31  but  none  equally  illultrious. 

The  great  32.  Before  we  difmifs  the  ARTICLE,  we  ffiall  pro- 
utiiity  of  duce  one  example  to  ffiow  the  utility  of  this  fpecies  of 
L f  words!6 S  worc*s  9  which,  although  they  may  feetn  to  be  of  fmall 
importance,  yet,  when  properly  applied,  ferve  to  make 
a  few  general  terms  fufficient  for  expreffing,  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  all  the  various  obje&s  about  which  mankind  can 
have  occalion  to  converfe.  Let  man  be  the  general 
term,  which  I  have  occafion  to  employ  for  the  purpofe 
of  denoting  fome  particular.  Let  it  be  required  to 
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exprefs  this  particular  as  unknown  ;  I  fay  A  man  Pronouns. 
Known  ;  1  fay  THE  man : — Definite ;  A  CERTAIN  man :  ’  J 

— Indefinite;  ANT  man : — P  refen  t,  and  near;  THIS 
man  : — P  refen  t,  and  at  fome  difiance  ;  THAT  man  : — 

Like  to  fome  other  ;  SUCH  a  man  ; — Different  from  fome 
other ;  ANOTHER  mein  : — An  indefinite  multitude;  MANX 
men  ; — A  definite  multitude  ;  A  THOUSAND  men  : — The 
ones  of  a  multitude ,  taken  throughout ;  EVERT  man : — - 
The  fame  ones  taken  with  dfiinBlon  ;  EACH  man  : — > 

Taken  in  order ;  FIRST  man,  SECOND  man,  &c.  : — The 
whole  multitude  of  particulars  taken  colleBively  ;  ALE 
men: — The  negation  of  tliQt  multitude;  NO  man: — 

A  number  of  particulars  prefent  and  near;  THESE  men : 

— At  fome  difiance,  or  oppofed  to  other's  ;  THOSE  men  A 
— A  number  of  individuals  feparated  from  another  num¬ 
ber  ;  OTHER  men: — A  fmall  indefinite  number;  FEW 
men  : — A  proportionally  greater  number  ;  MORE  men  1 
— A  final ler  number  ;  FEWER  men  : — And  fo  on  we 
might  go  aim  oft  to  infinitude.  But  not  to  dwell  longer 
up5n  this  fabjedt,  wc  ffiall  only  remark,  “  that  minute 
changes  in  PRINCIPLES  lead  to  mighty  changes  in  cffcdlsj 
fo  that  principles  arc  well  entitled  to  regard,  howevei* 
trivial  they  may  appear.” 

Chap.  III.  Of  Pronouns ,  or  Subfiantives  of  the  fe - 
cond  order . 

33.  To  men  who  are  neither  intoxicated  with  their 

own  abilities,  nor  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  building 
new  fyftems,  little  pleafure  can  accrue  from  differing 
upon  points  of  fciencc  from  writers  of  great  and  de¬ 
fended  reputation.  In  fuch  circumffances  a  man  of 
modefly,  although  he  will  not  upon  the  authority  of  a 
celebrated  name  adopt  an  opinion  of  which  he  per¬ 
ceives  not  the  truth,  muff  always  advance  his  own  no¬ 
tions  with  fome  degree  of  diffidence,  as  being  confcious 
that  the  truth  which  he  cannot  perceive,  may  be  vifible 
to  a  keener  and  more  perfpicacious  eye.  In  tliefe  cir¬ 
cumffances  we  fee]  ourfelves  with  regard  to  fome  of  the 
moft  celebrated  writers  on  grammar,  from  whom,  con¬ 
cerning  one  or  two  points,  comparatively  indeed  of  but 
little  importance,  we  have  already  been  compelled  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  differ.  In  treating  of  pronouns  we  are  likely 
to  deviate  ftill  farther  from  the  beaten  track  *,  but  that 
we  may  not  be  accufed  of  adling  the  part  of  dogmatifts 
in  literature,  and  of  claiming  from  others  that  implicit 
confidence  which  we  refufe  to  give,  we  ffiall  ftatc  with 
fairnefs  the  commonly  received  opinions,  point  out  in 
what  refpefts  we  think  them  erroneous,  affign  our  rea- 
funs  for  calling  them  in  queftion,  and  leave  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themfclves.  The  moft  .celebrated  writer  in 
Englifh  who  has  treated  of  pronouns,  and  whom,  fincc 
the  publication  of  his  Hermes,  moft  other  writers  have 
implicitly  followed,  is  Mr  Harris,  who,  after  a  ftiort 
introdudion,  proceeds  thus :  f  ^ 

34.  “  All  converfation  paffes  between  individuals  The  com- 
who  will  often  happen  to  be  till  that  inftant  unacquainted monly  fup* 
with  each  other.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  How  ffiall  P°kd  hn- 
the  fpeaker  addrefs  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his  perfonai^* 
name  ?  or  how  explain  himfelf  by  his  own  tiamc,  ofprorouas> 
which  the  other  is  wholly  ignorant  ?  Nouns,  as  they 
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(o)  Man  or  child,  philofopher,  orator,  poet,  or  foldier,  &o..? 
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have  been  defcribed,  cannot  anfiver  this  purpofe. 
firft  expedient  upon  this  oceafion  feems  to  have  been 
pointing,  or  indicating  by  the  finger  or  hand;  feme  traces 
of  which  are  ftill  to  be  obferved,  as  a  part  of  that  aftion 
which  naturally  attends  our  fpeaking.  But  the  au¬ 
thors  of  language  were  not  content  with  this:  they 
invented  a  race  of  words  to  fiupply  this  pointing  ;  which 
words,  as  they  always  fiood  for  fubfiantives  or  nouns, 
were  charafterifed  by  the  name  of  pronouns.  Thefc 
alfo  they  diftinguiflied  into  three  feveral  forts,  calling 
them  pronouns  of  the  fi/Jl,  the  fiecond,  and  the  third  per- 
Jon,  with  a  view  to  certain  difiinftions,  which  may  be 
explained  as  follows. 

“  Suppofe  the  parties  converfing  to  be  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted,  neither  name  nor  countenance  on  either  fide 
known,  and  the  fubjeft  of  the  eonverfation  to  be  the 
fpeaker  himfelf,  Here  to  fupply  the  place  of  pointing, 
by  a  word  of  equal  power,  the  inventors  of  language 
iurnifhed  thefpeaker  with  th e  pronoun  I  ;  I  write,  I  fiaif, 
I  defire.  Sec.  ;  and  as  the  fpeaker  is  always  principal 
with  refpeft  to  his  own  difeourfe,  this  they  called,  for 
that  reafon,  the  pronoun  of  the  firfi  perfion. 

“  Again,  fuppofe  the  fubjeft  of  the  eonverfation  to 
he  the  party  addrejfed .  Here,  for  limilar  reafons,  they 
invented  the  pronoun  THOU ;  tiiou  wr//^,THOU  walkefi, 
&c.  :  and  as  the  party  addreffed  is  next  in  dignity  to 
the  fpeaker,  or  at  leafl  comes  next  with  reference  to 
the  difeourfe,  this  pronoun  they  therefore  called  the 
pronoun  of  the  fee  on  d  perfon , 

“  Laftly,  fuppofe  the  fubjeft  of  eonverfation  neither 
the  fpeaker  nor  the  party  addreffed,  but  fome  third  ob- 
jeB  different  from  both ,  Here  they  provided  another 
pronoun,  he,  she,  or  it  ;  which,  in  diftinftion  to  the 
tvrn  former,  was  called  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  : 
And  thus  it  was  that  pronouns  came  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by  their  refpeaive  persons.” 

36.  I  he  description  of  the  different  persons  here 
given  is  taken,  we  are  told,  from  Priscjan,  who  took 
it  from  Apollonius.  But  whatever  be  the  defer  enee 
due  to  thefe  ancient  mafiers,  their  learned  pupil,  though 
guided  by  them,  feems  not  to  have  hit  upon  the  true 
and  di/linguijhing  charafterifiic  of  the  perfonal pronouns. 
He  fuppofes,  that  when  the  names  of  two  perfons 
converfing  together  are  known  to  eaeht  other,  they 
may>  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  names,  exprefs  all  that  the 
perfonal  pronouns,  exprefs  :  but  this  is  certainly  not 
true.  X  o  us,  at  leaf!:,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  difference  between  faying,  44  George  did  this,” 
and  44  I  did  this  f  nor  do  we  think  that  the  power  of 
the  pronoun  would  be  completely  fupplied  by  the  name, 
even  with  the  addition  ah  aid  of  indication  by  the  hand,' 
So  when  one  man  fays  to  another,  with  whom  he  is 
converfing,  44  James  did  fo  and  fo  $”  it  is.  furely  not 
equivalent  to  his  faying,  44  you  did  fo  and  fo.”  If 
filch  were  the  cafe,  one  might  pertinently  afk,  when 
both  perfons  arc  known  to  each  other,  Why  do  they 
ufe  the  perfonal  pronouns  f  Mr  Harris  tells  us,  that 
44  when  the  fubjeft  of  eonverfation  is  the  fpeaker  him - 
filf,  he  ufes  1 3  and  when  it  is  the  party  addrejfed,  he 
lifes  THOU.”  But  in  faft  the  nature  of  the  perfonal  pro¬ 
nouns  has  no  fort  of  connexion  with  the  fubjeB  of  con - 
verfation,  whether  that  eonverfation  relate  to  the  fpeaker, 
the  party  addrejfed,  or  a  Greek  book.  In  this  fentence, 

14  I  fay  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal 
Ip  two  right  angles,”  the  fpeaker  is  furely  not  the  fub- 
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The  jecl  of  the  difeourfe  ;  nor  is  the  party  addrejfed,  but  the  Pronouns. 


truth  of  his  ajfertion,  the  fubjeB  of  difeourfe  in  the  follow- 
ing  fentence  j— *44  You fay,  that  Horne  Tooke's  Divcrfians 
oj  Parley  is  the  moil  mafterly  treatife  on  grammar,  io 
far  as  it  goes,  that  you  have  ever  feen.”  Mr  Harris 
ufes  thephrafe,  becoming  the  fubjeB  of  eonverfation,  in  no 
other  fenfe  than  that  when  the  fpeaker  has  oceafion  to 
mention  HIMSELF,  he  ufes  I;  when  the  party  addrejfed, 

THOU  5  and  when  fome  other  perfon  or  thing,  he,  she,  or 
IT  :  but  wc  know  that  he  may  ufe  other  words,  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  two  firfi  of  thefe  pronouns,  which 
fufliciently  mark  himfelf  and  the  party  addrejfed; 
and  that  he  may  ufe  indifferently,  and  without  the 
fmalleft  injury  to  the  fenfe,  either  the  third  pronoun ,  or 
the  word  for  whieli  it  is  merely  a  fubfiiiute,  A  man 
vrho  bears  various  char  afters,  may  defign  Himself  by 
any  one  of  them.  Thus  Mr  Pitt  may  fpeak  of  him- 
felf  as  firjl  lord  of  the  treafury,  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  or  member  for  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge;  and  in 
each  eafe  he  would  be  what  Mr  Harris  calls  the  fubjeB 
of  eonverfation  :  yet  every  one  feels  that  none  of  thefe 
deflations  is  equivalent  to  1,  What  then  is  the  force 
of  the  perfonal  pronouns  ? 

It  appears  to  be  fimply  this  :  The firfi  denotes  the  Tke  roll 
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fpeaker,  AS  CHARACTERISED  BY  THE  PRESENT  ACT  of  import  of 
SPEAKING  in  contradifiinBion  to  every  other  charaBer 
whieh  he  may  bear.  The  fiecond  denotes  the  party  ad- 
drejfed,  as  characterised  by  the  present  circum¬ 
stance  of  being  addressed,  in  contradifiinBion  to 
every  other  charaBer,  <kc. :  And  what  is  called  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  perfon  is  merely  a  NEGATION  OF  THE  OTHER 
TWO,  as  the  neuter  gender  is  a  negation  of  the  maficuline 
and^  feminine.  If  this  aeeount  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  be 
true,  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  its  truth  will  be  obvi¬ 
ous  to  every  body,  there  is  but  one  way  of  expreffing  by 
other  wrords  the  force  of  the  pronouns  of  the  firfi  and  fie¬ 
cond  perfon.  I  hus, 44  The  perfon  who  now  fpeaks  to  you 
did  fo  and  fo,”  is  equivalent  to  44  /  did  fo  and  fo  5”  and 
44  The  perfon  to  whom  I  now  addrefs  myfelf  did  fo  and 
fo,”  is  equivalent  to  44  You  did  fo  and  fo.” 

Hence  we  fee  why  it  is  improper  to  fay  the  I  or  the 
THOU  j  for  each  of  thefe  pronouns  has  of  itfielf  the  force 
of  a  noun  with  the  definite  article  prefixed,  and  denotes  a 
perfon  of  whom fiomething  is  predicated,  which  difiinguijhes 
him  from  all  other  perfons,  I  is  the  perfon  who  now 
fpeaks,  THOU  is  the  perfon  who  is  now  addrejfed  by  the 
fpeaker .  Henee  too  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  pronoun 
1  is  faid  to  be  of  the  firfi,  and  the  pronoun  thou  of  the 
fiecond  perfon.  Thefe  pronouns  can  have  place  only 
in  eonverfation,  or  when  a  man,  in  the  charafter  of  a  . 
public  fpeaker,  addreffes  himfelf  to  an  audience  $  but  it 
is  obvious,  that  there  mufi  be  a  fpeaker  before  there,  can 
be  a  hearer  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  pronouns  may  fol¬ 
low  the  order  of  nature,  1,  whieh  denotes  the  perfon  of 
th e  fpeaker,  muff  take  place  of  thou,  which  denotes- 
the  perfon  of  the  hearer.  Now  the  fpeaker  and  the 
hearer  being  the  only  perfons  engaged  in  eonverfation 
or  declamation,  1  is  with  great  propriety  called  the 
pronoun  of  the  firfi,  and  thou  the  pronoun  of  the  fe- 
cond  perfon.  We  have  faid,  that,  with  refpeft  to  pro-, 
nouns,  the  third  perfion,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  a  nega¬ 
tion  of'  the  other  two.  This  is  evident  from  the  flighted: 
attention  to  the  import  of  thofe  words  which  are  call¬ 
ed  pronouns  of  the  third  perfion.  He,  SHE,  or  it,  denotes 
not  the  perfon  either  of  the  fpeaker  or  of  the  hearer ; 
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Pronins  and,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  no  other  perfon  can  have 
<i.  — v~  a  (hare  in  converfation  or  declamation.  An  abfent  per¬ 
fon  or  an  abfent  thing  may  be  the  fubjeB  of  converfation, 
but  cannot  be  the  fpeaher  or  the  perfon  addrejfed .  He, 
she,  and  it,  however,  as  they  Jland  by  themj< elves,  and 
affume  the  power  of  nouns  ,are  very  properly  denominated 
pronouns;  but  they  are  not  perfonal  pronouns  in  any  other 
fenfe  than  as  the  negation  of  fex  is  the  neuter  gender. 

38.  Wc  have  already  feen  that  nouns  admit  of  num¬ 
ber  j  pronouns ,  which  are  their  fubftitutes,  likewife  ad¬ 
roit  of  number.  There  may  be  MANY  fpeakers  at  once 
of  the  fame  fentiment,  as  well  as  .one,  who,  including 
himfelf,  fpeaks  the  fentiment  of  MANY  ;  fpeech  may 
likewife  be  addrelfed  to  MANY  at  a  time,  as  well  as  to 
ONE  ,  and  the  fubjedl  of  the  difcourle  may  likewife  be 
many.  The  pronoun,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  the 
perfons  mull:  admit  of  number  to  exprefs  this  fngula - 
rity  or  plurality .  Hence  the  pronoun  of  the  firft  per¬ 
fon  7,  has  the  plural  WE  j  that  of  the  feeond  perfon 
THOU,  has  the  plural  YE  or  YOU  \  and  that  of  the  third 
perfon  HE,  she,  or  IT,  has  the  plural  they,  which  is 
equally  applied  to  all  the  three  genders. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  addrefling  one  per¬ 
fon,  ufed  the  pronoun  in  the  lingular  number  THOU  \ 
whereas,  in  the  polite  and  even  in  the  familiar  ftyle, 
we,  and  many  other  modern  nations,  ufe  the  plural 
The  ietond  YOU.  Although  in  this  eafe  we  apply  YOU  to  a  Jingle 
perfoaal  perfon,  yet  the  verb  mull  agree  with  it  in  the  plural 

pronoun  number  ;  it  mull  necelfarily  be,  yGU  have ,  not  you  hajl . 

ufed  in  the  You  WAS — the  feeond perfon  plural  of  pronoun  placed 

iR  agreement  with  the frf  or  third  perfon  fngular  of 
the  verb ,  is  an  enormous,  though  common,  folecifm, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In  very  folemn 
ftyle,  as  when  we  addrefs  the  Supreme  Being,  we  ufe 
THOU— perhaps  to  indicate  that  he  is  God  alone ,  and  that 
there  is  none  like  unto  him  ;  and  vre  fometimes  ufe  the 
fame  form  of  the  pronoun  in  contemptuous  or  very 
familiar  language,  to  intimate  that  the  perfon  to  whom 
we  fpeak  is  the  meanef  of  human  beings,  or  the  dear - 
ef  and  mojl  familiar  of  our  friends.  A  king,  exerting 
his  authority  on  a  folemn  ocealion,  adopts  the  plural 
of  the  firft  perfon,  “  WE  ftri&ly  command  and 
charge  meaning,  that  he  a<fts  by  the  advice  of  coun- 
fellors,  or  rather  as  the  reprefen tative  of  a  whole  people. 
But  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun  deviates 
from  the  nature  of  things ,  the  verb  in  concord  deviates 
with  it;  for,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  thefe  two 
words  univerfally  agree  in  number  and  perfon. 

39.  But  though  all  thefe  pronouns  have  number , 
nouns  of  the  neither  in  Greek ,  Latin ,  or  any  modern  language,  do 
firft  and  thofe  of  the frf  and  feeond  perfon  carry  the  diftin&ions 
fonThavr"  ^ reaf°n  '1S  obvious  (h),  namely,  that  fex  and 

no  varia¬ 
tions  to  de-  _ _ _ 

note  fex,  " 
and  why. 


only  one 
perfon  is 
addrefled. 
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all  other  properties  and  attributes  whatever, 
thofe  mentioned  above  as  defer iptive  of  the  nature  of 
thefe  pronouns,  are  foreign  from  the  intention  of  the 
fpeakcr,  who,  when  he  ufes  the  pronoun  /,  means  the 
person  who  NOW  speaks — no  matter  whether  man 
or  woman  :  and  when  the  pronoun  THOU — THE  PER¬ 
SON— -no  matter  whether  man  or  woman — to  whom 
NOW  ADDRESSES  HIMSELF — and  nothing 
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HE  NOW  ADDRESSES  HIMSELF — ana  notmng  more.  In  this  re-r 
But  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  denoting  neither  the 
the  fpeaher  nor  the  hearer ,  but  the  fubjeB  of  the  dif-  [hcTtftrd° 
courfe,  and  being  merely  the  fubftitute  of  a  noun  which  perfon 
may  be  either  mafculine,  feminine,  ox  neuter,  muft  of  ne-  differs  from 
ceflity  agree  with  the  noun  which  it  reprefents,  and  ail<^ 

admit  of  a  triple  diftin£lion  fignifieant  of  gender.  In 
Englilh,  which  allows  its  adjedlives  no  genders,  this 
pronoun  is  HE  in  the  mafeuline ,  SHE  in  the  feminine ,  and 
IT  in  the  neuter ;  the  utility  of  which  diftindlion  may 
be  better  found  in  fuppofing  it  away.  Suppofe  for 
example,  that  wTe  Ihould  in  hiftory  read  thefe  words  ; 

He  caufed  him  to  defray  him — and  were  informed  that 
the  pronoun,  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  flood  each 
time  for  fomething  different  j  that  is  to  fay,  for  a 
man,  for  a  woman,  and  for  a  city,  whole  names  were 
Alexander ,  Thais ,  and  Perfepolis .  Taking  the  pro¬ 
noun  in  this  manner — divefted  of  its  gender— -how 
would  it  appear  which  was  deftroyed,  which  the  de- 
ftroyer,  and  which  the  caufe  that  moved  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  ?  But  there  is  no  ambiguity  when  we  hear  the 
genders  diftinguilhed  :  when  we  are  told  with  the 
proper  diftindtions,  that  SHE  caufed  HIM  to  defray  IT, 
we  know  with  certainty,  that  the  prompted'  was  the  wo¬ 
man  ;  that  her  infrumetit  was  the  hero ;  and  that  the 
fubjeB  of  their  cruelty  was  the  unfortunate  city . — From 
this  example  we  would  be  furprifed  how  the  Italians , 

French ,  and  Spaniards ,  could  exprefs  thcmfelves  with 
preciiion  or  elegance  with  no  more  than  two  variations 
of  this  pronoun.  yt 

40.  Although  in  every  language  with  which  we  arc  The  cafes 
acquainted,  there  is  but  one  pronoun  for  each  of  the  Pro" 
firft  and  feeond  perfons  }  and  although  it  is  obvious nouns* 
from  the  nature  and  import  of  thofe  words,  that  no 
more  can  be  neceffary  \  yet  the  mere  Englijh  reader 
may  perhaps  be  puzzled  with  finding  three  diftindt 
words  applied  to  each  ;  I,  MINE,  and  ME,  for  the  frf* 
perfon  \  thou,  thine,  and  thee,  for  the  feeond.  The 
learned  reader  will  fee  at  onee  that  the  words  mine 
and  ME,  THINE  and  THEE,  are  equivalent  to  the  genitive 
and  accufative  cafes  of  the  Latin  pronouns  of  the  firft 
and  feeond  perfons.  That  MINE  is  a  pronoun-  in 

the  poffeffive  cafe,  is  obvious  5  for  if  I  were  alked 
“  whofe  book  is  that  before  me  ?”  I  lhould  reply— 

“  It  is  MINE  (1)  meaning  that  it  belongs  to  me. 

That 


(h)  The  reafon  aftigned  by  Mr  Harris  and  his  followers  is,  that  “  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  being  generally 
prefent  to  each  other,  it  would  have  been  fuperfluous  to  have  marked  a  diftindlion  by  art,  which  from  na¬ 
ture  and  even  drefs  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  fides.”  This  is  perhaps  the  belt  reafon  which  their  de¬ 
fer!  ption  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  admits,  but  it  is  not  fatisfadlory  j  for  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  may  meet  in  the 
dark,  when  different  dreffes  cannot  be  diftinguilhed. 

(l)  If  we  miftake  not,  Dr  Johnfon  has  fomewhere  affedted  to  ridicule  Bilhop  Lowth  for  confidering  the 
word  MINE  as  the  poffefive  cafe  of  the  pronoun  of  the  firft  perfon.  According  to  the  doctor,  MINE  is  the  fame 
word  with  the  pronominal  adjedlive  MY  \  and  was  anciently  ufed  before  a  vowel,  as  MY  was  before  a  confonant. 
not  faid  with  the  great  Lexicographer’s  ufua]  preeilion.  That  MINE  was  anciently  ufed  before  a  vowel  is 


This  : 


sertain  j  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it.  is  the  fame  word  with  MY.  If  it  were,  we  might  on  every 
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Pronouns.  That  the  word  ME  is  the  fame  pronoun  in  the  cafe 

K  v - '  which  the  Latin  grammarians  call  the  accufative , 

is  evident  from  the  import  of  that  word  in  the  fen- 
tence  HE  admires  me,  where  the  admiration  is  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  (k)  the  perfon  fpoken  of  to  the 
perfon  who  f peaks.  It  appears  therefore,  that  though 
Englifh  nouns  have  only  two  cafes ,  the  nominative  and 
pojfejvoe9  the  pronouns  of  that  language  have  three,  as 
/,  MINE,  ME  ;  THOU,  THINE,  THEE  ;  HE,  HIS,  HIM,  &C. 

I  hat  thefe  are  cafes,  can  be  queflioned  by  no  man  who 
admits  that  mei,  mihi ,  me,  are  cafes  of  the  Latin  pronoun 
EGO.  Both  pronouns,  the  Latin  and  the  Englijh ,  are  ir¬ 
regularly  indexed  :  and  perhaps  thofe  words  which  are 
called  the  oblique  cafes  of  eaeh  may  have  originally 
been  derived  from  nominatives  different  from  EGO  and 
I ;  but  thefe  nominatives  are  now  loll,  and  met  and 
mine  have,  beyond  all  difpute,  the  effect  of  the  geni¬ 
tives  of  the  Latin  and  Englijh  pronouns  of  the  firft  per¬ 
fon.  Thefe  variations,  however,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  an  effential  part  of  language,  but  only  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  refinement  invented  to  prevent  the  difagreeable 
repetition  of  the  pronoun,  which  mull  frequently  have 
happened  without  fuch  a  contrivance.  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  only  reafon  why  pronouns  have  been 
endowed  with  a  greater  variety  of  cafes  than  nouns. 

Nouns  are  in  themfelves  greatly  diverfified.  Every 
genus  and  every  fpecies  of  objects  has  a  diftimft  name , 
and  therefore  the  famenefs  of  found  does  not  fo  often 
occur  among  them  as  it  would  among  the  pronouns , 
without  cafes ,  where  the  fame  I,  THOU,  HE,  SHE,  or 
IT,  anfwers  for  every  object  which  occurs  in  nature  : 
but  by  this  diverfity  in  the  form  of  the  words,  the  caco- 
phonia ,  which  would  be  otherwife  difgulling,  is  in  a  great 
meafure  avoided.  It  is,  probably,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
that  the  plural  of  each  of  thefe  pronouns  is  fo  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fingular.  Thus  from  I,  mine,  me,  in 
the  fingular,  is  formed,  in  the  plural,  WE,  OURS,  us ; 
from  THOU,  THINE,  and  THEE,  YE  or  YOU,  YOURS, 

YOU  5  and  from  HE,  SHE,  IT,  HIS,  HERS,  ITS,  HIM,  HER, 

IT,  in  the  fingular,  THEY,  theirs,  them,  in  the  plural. 

In  all  of  which  there  is  not  the  leaft  refemblancc  be¬ 
tween  the  fingular  and  plural  of  any  one  word :  and  ex¬ 
cept  in  HE,  HIS,  HIM  ;  IT,  ITS  5  THEY,  THEIRS,  THEM  $ 
there  is  not  any  funilarity  between  the  different  cafes  of 
the  fame  word  in  the  fame  number. 

41.  From  the  account  here  given  of  the  perfon al 
pronouns,  it  appears  that  the  firff  or  fecond  will,  either 
of  them,  coalefce  with  the  third,  but  not  with  each 
other.  For  example,  it  is  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  good 
grammar,  to  fay^n  any  language,  I  am  he — thou  art 
he — we  WERETHEY — you  WERE  THEY  ;  but  we  cannot 

fay — I  AM  THOU — nor  THOU  ART  I - nor  WE  ARE  YOU, 

&c.  The  reafon  is,  there  is  no  abfurdity  for  the 
fpeaker  to  be  the  fubjett  alfo  of  the  difeourfe,  as  when 
it  is  faid — 1  am  lie  ;  or  for  the,  perfon  addreffed ,  as  when 
we  fay,  thou  art  he.  But  for  the  fame  perfon,  in  the 
fame  cireum (lances,  to  be  at  once  the  fpeaker  and  the 
party  addreffed,  is  impoftible ;  for  which  reafon  the 
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coalefcence  of  the  pronouns  of  the  firff  and  fecond  per-  Pronouns. 

foiis  is  likewife  impoftible.  * - v— — ' 

42.  I,  THOU,  HE,  SHE,  and  IT,  are  all  that  are  ufually  p  39 
called  perfonal  pronouns.  There  is  another  clafs  of nal^djcc- 
words,  which  are  called  fometimes  pronominal adje&ives,  tives.  J 
fometimes  adje&ive  pronouns ,  fometimes  pojfejfive  pro¬ 
nouns  ;  and  by  one  writer  of  grammar  they  have  been 
moll  abfurdly  termed  pronominal  articles.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  difpute  about  a  name  ;  but  the  words  in 
queflion  are  MY,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their.  Thefe 
words  are  evidently  in  the  form  of  adje&ives  :  for,  like 
other  Englifh  adje&ives,  they  have  no  variation  to  in¬ 
dicate  either  gender ,  number ,  or  cafe  ;  and  yet  they  are 
put  in  concord  with  nouns  of  every  gender  and  both  num¬ 
bers,  as  MY  WIFE,  MY  SON,  MY  BOOK - HER  HUSBAND, 

HER  SONS,  HER  DAUGHTERS,  &c.  But,  though  in  the  form 
of  adje&ives ,  they  have  the  power  o£  the  perfonal  pronouns 
in  the  pojffeffive  cafe:  my  book  is  the  hook  of  ME,  or  the 
book  of  HIM  WHO  NOW  SPEAKS  j  OUR  house  is  the  houfe 
of  us,  or  the  houfe  occupied  by  the  PERSONS  WHO  NOW 
SPEAK  ;  HER  HUSBAND,  is  the  hufband  of  a  woman  who 
can  be  known  only  from fomething  preceding  in  the  difeourfe; 
and  THEIR  property  is  the  property  of  them — of  any 
perfons ,  whether  men  or  women ,  or  both,  who  have  been 
previoufly  mentioned.  Words  which  have  the  foivn  of 
adje&ives ,  with  the  power  of  pronouns ,  may,  without  im¬ 
propriety,  be  called  pronominal  adje&ives  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  name  by  which  we  (hall  henceforth  diflinguilh 
them.  To  thefe  pronominal  adje&ives  as  well  as  to 
the  perfonal  pronouns,  are  fubjoined  the  words  own 
and  felf — in  the  plural  felves  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are 
emphatical,  and  imply  a  filent  contrariety  or  oppofi- 
tion.  Thus,  1  live  in  my  own  houfe ;  that  is,  not  in  a 
hired  houfe.  This  I  did  with  my  own  hand ;  that  is,  not 
by  proxy .  This  was  done  by  my  felf ;  that  is,  net  by  an¬ 
other.  The  word  felf  fubjoined  to  a  perfonal  pronoun  Thelreci- 
forms  alfo  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ,  as  we  hurt  ourfelves  procal  preu 
by  vain  rage ;  he  blamed  himfelf  for  his  misfortune .noun. 
Himfelf  itfelf  themfelves ,  are  fuppofed  by  Wallis  to  be 
put,  by  corruption,  for  his  felf,  its  felf,  their  felves  ;  fo 
that  felf  is  always  a  fubfantive  or  noun ,  and  not  a  pro¬ 
noun.  This  feems  to  be  a  juft  obfervation  5  for  we  fay, 
the  man  came  himfelf;  they  went  themfelves  ;  where  the 
words  himfelf  and  themfelves  cannot  be  accufatives  but 
nominatives,  and  were  anciently  written  his  felf  their 
felves. 

There  are  other  words  which  are  ufually  ranked 
under  the  clafs  of  pronouns :  as  who ,  which ,  what. 

Thefe,  when  employed  in  afking  queftions,  are  called 
interrogative  pronouns ;  though  a  name  more  chara&erif- 
tic  might  furely  be  found  for  them.  Their  import, 
however,  will  be  more  eafily  afeertained  after  we  have 
confidered  another  fpeeies  of  pronouns,  which  have 
been  denominated  relatives ,  and  with  which  they  are 
intimately  conne&ed. 

4  3.  The  pronouns  already  mentioned  maybe  called  The  tela- 
prepofitive ,  as  may  indeed  all  fubftantives,  becaufe  tive  pro- 
they  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a  fentence  : nouru 

but 


occafion  fubftitute  either  of  thefe  for  the  other,  without  offending  againft  grammar,  however  we  might  injure  the 
found  j  but  we  apprehend  that  this  is  not  the  cafe.  “  That  book  is  MINE,”  is  good  Englifh  5  but  “  that  book  ia 
my  would  be  a  grofs  folecifm  :  the  reafon  is,  that  MINE  is  a  genuine  pronoun ,  and  ftands  by  itfelf  with  the  power 
ot  a  noun  ;  but  my,  being  an  adje&ive,  cannot  ftand  by  itfelf. 

(k)  See  Cliap.  I,  i8?  19.  on  the  Cafes  of  Nouns. 
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Pronouns,  but  there  is  another  pronoun  which  has  a  chara&er 
peculiar  to  itfelf  3  and  which,  as  it  is  never  employed 
but  to  conneB  fentences,  and  mull  therefore  have  al¬ 
ways  a  reference  to  fomething  preceding,  is  called  the 
fubjunBive  or  relative  pronoun.  This  pronoun  is  in 
Greek,  05,  v,  0)  in  Latin,  qui,  qua*:,  quod  ;  and  in 
Eflglijh,  WHO,  WHICH,  WHAT. 

44.  In  order  to  determine  with  precifion  the  nature 
and  import  of  the  relative  pronoun,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  afeertain  the  powers  which  it  contains,  or  the  parts 
of  fpeeeh  into  which  it  is  capable  of  being  refolved. 

Beprc u*nts  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  not  a  Angle  noun,  or 
any  noun,  prepoftive  pronoun,  which  the  relative  is  not  capable  of 
or  i  repo-  reprefenting :  for  we  fay,  I,  WHO  faw  him  yeflerdaus 
noun  •  cannot  be  mijtaken  ;  YOU,  WHO  did  not  fee  him,  may  have 
been  mijinf armed ;  THEY,  WHO  neither  faw  nor  heard, 
can  know  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  THE  THINGS,  WHICH 
he  exhibited,  were  wonderful.  From  thefe  examples  it 
is  apparent,  in  the  firff  place,  that  the  relative  contains 
in  itfelf  the  force  of  any  other  pronoun  $  but  it  contains 
fomething  more. 

45.  If  from  any  fcntence  in  which  there  is  a  re¬ 
lative,  that  relative  be  taken  away,  and  the  prepoftive 
pronoun,  which  it  reprefents,  be  fubftituted  in  its 
Head,  the  fentence  will  lofe  its  bond  of  union,  and  Hand 
quite  loofe  and  unconne&ed.  Thus,  if  inflead  of  fay¬ 
ing  the  man  is  wife  who  fpeaks  little,  we  fhould  fay 
the  man  is  wife  he  fpeaks  little,  the  fentence  would  be 
refolved  into  two  \  and  what  is  affirmed  of  the  man’s 

43  wifdom,  would  have  no  connexion  with  the  circum- 
and  con-  flance  of  his  f peaking  little.  Hence  it  is  evident,  in  the 
tains  be-  feeond  place,  that  the  relative  contains  the  force  of  a 
force  ofa  conneBvue  as  well  as  of  the  prepofitive  pronoun.  What 
eonne&ive.  kind  of  connexion  it  denotes,  is  next  to  be  afeer- 
tained. 

46.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle, 
“  that,  by  means  of  the  relative  pronoun,  a  claufe  of  a 

fentence ,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  is  converted  into  the 
nature  of  an  adje&ive,  and  made  to  denote  fome  attribute 
of  a fubfance,  or  fome  property  or  circumfance  belonging 
to  the  antecedent  noun.”  Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  homo 
qui  prudentia  preedit  us  ef,  the  relative  claufe — qui  pru¬ 
dent  ia  preeditus  ef,  expreffes  nothing  more  than  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  prudence  in  concrete  with  the  fubjcB  homo,  which 
might  have  been  equally  well  expreffed  by  the  adje&ive 
prudens.  In  like  manner,  when  wc  fay,  vir  fapit  qui 
pauca  loquitur,  the  relative  claufe  expreffes  the  property 
oi  f peaking  little  as  belonging  to  the  man,  and  as  being 
that  quality  which  conffitutes,  or  from  which  we  in- 
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fer,  his  wifdom  ;  but  if  there  were  fuch  a  word  as  pan-  Pronouns. 
ciloquens,  that  quality  might  very  properly  be  ex- 
preffed  by  it,  and  the  phrafe  vir  fapit  pauciloquens 
would  exprefs  the  fame  affertion  with  vir  fapit  qui  pauca 
loquitur. 

Now  if  a  relative  claufe  expreffes  that  which  might 
fee  expreffed  by  an  adje&ive,  the  prefumption  is,  that 
it  may  be  refolved  into  the  fame  conffituent  parts.  But 
every  adje&ive  contains  the  powers  of  an  abfraB  fitb- 
fantive,  together  with  an  expreflion  of  connc&ion , 
and  may  be  refolved  into  the  genitive  cafe  of  that  fub- 
ffantive,  or  into  the  nominative  with  the  particle  ^pre- 0f  the 
fixed,  which,  in  Englifii,  correfponds  to  the  termination  fame  im- 
of  the  genitive  in  the  ancient  languages.  That  the  port  with 
member  of  a  fentence,  in  whieh  there  is  a  relative,  may, the 
in  every  inffance,  be  analyfed  in  the  fame  manner,  will  ^fofitlou 
be  apparent  from  the  following  examples.  Vir  qui  fapit, 
virfapiens,  and  vir  fapientice  ;  “  a  man  who  is  wife,  a 
wife  man,  and  a  man  of  wifdom  }”  are  certainly  phrafes 
of  the  fame  import.  Again,  homo,  cui  ingratus  ef 
animus,  malus  ft  amicus,  may  be  tranflated  into  Greek, 
ci'j^M7rog  X.XK05  ytviloci  (ptXog  ;  and  into  Englifii, 

“  the  man  of  ingratitude  is  a  bad  friend.” 

47.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  the  relative  pronoun 
contains  in  itfelf  the  force  of  the  prepoftive  pronoun, 
together  with  that  conneBion  implied  in  Englifii  by  the 
prepofition  of,,  and  in  the  ancient  languages  by  the 
genitive  cafe.  When  one  fays  vir  fapit  qui  pauca  loquitur , 
the  relative  claufe  qui  pauca  loquitur  expreffes  that  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  man  from  which  his  wifdom  is  inferred  :  it 
is  conceived  by  the  mind,  as  Hript  of  its  propofitional 
form,  and  Handing  in  the  place  of  a  fubffantive  noun 
governed  in  the  genitive  cafe  by  vir.  The  whole  fen¬ 
tence  might  be  thus  tranllated,  “  the  man  of  little 
f peaking  is  wife  or,  did  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh  lan¬ 
guage  admit  of  it,  “  the  man  of  he  fpeaks  little  is  wife.” 

In  like  manner,  when  it  is  faid,  “  Man  who  is  born  of 
a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble  — the  re¬ 
lative  claufe  is  equivalent  to  an  abfraB  noun  in  the  ge¬ 
nitive  cafe,  and  the  whole  might  be  expreffed  in  the 
following  manner,  “  man  of  he  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of 
few  days  and  full  of  trouble.” 

We  are  feniible,  that  thefe  exprefiions  into  whieh, 
in  the  infiances  adduced,  we  have  refolved  the  relative 
claufes,  will  appear  extremely  uncouth  and  offenfive  y 
but  we  mean  not  to  recommend  them  as  common  modes 
of  phrafeologv.  Againff  their  being  employed  as  fuch, 
prefent  ufe  loudly  remonfirates  (l).  They  are  intro¬ 
duced  only  with  a  view  to  fhow  the  true  import  of  the. 

relative 
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*s  worthy  ()f  obfervation,  however,  that,  repugnant  as  fuch  exprefiions  are  to  the  prefent  idiom  of  the 
Englilh  language^  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  could  render  the  ufe  of  them  improper.  All 
pi  epef  lions,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  are  exprefiive  of  relations  fubfifiing  between  thofe  obje&s  of  which  they 
conne&  the  figns  in  difeourfe.  Thofe  obje&s  may  be  denoted,  either  by  fngle  words,  and  then  the  prepoftion 
will  govern  a  noun  ;  or  by  affertions ,  and  then  it  will  govern  a  nominative  and  a  verb .  Thus,  when  it  it  is  faid, 
I  came  after  his  departure  ;”  the  prepofition  after  expreffes  the  relation  between  two  events — my  coming  and 
hu  departure,  and  governs  a  fubfiantive  noun  :  but  if  it  is  faid,  “  I  came  after  he  departed,”  the  prepofition  in 
this  cafe  (for,  as  fiiall  be  fiiown  afterwards,  it  is  abfurd  to  call  it,  in  the  one  inffance,  a  prepofition,  and  in  the 
other  a  conjunction)  expreffes  the  fame  relation  as  before,  but  governs  a  nominative  and  a  verb. 

This  laff  expreflion  is  exa&ly  fimilar  to  thofe  employed  above.  When  one  fays,  for  example,  u  the  man  of 
he  fpeaks  little  is  wife  j” — however  uncouth  the  expreflion  may  appear  from  its  not  being  fupported  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  cuffom,  the  prepofition  of  is  ufed  prccifely  in  the  fame  manner,  and  ferves  the  very  fame  purpofe, 
as  when  it  is  faid,  “  the  man  of  little  fpeaking  is  wife,”  In  both  cafes  it  denotes  the  relation  between  the  two 
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relative  prmi&mi ;  and  for  that  purpofe  they  are  well 
adapted.  That  pronoun  feems  to  be  of  ufe  only  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  adjeBives  or fubfantives  to  denote 
fome  complex  attribute  by  which  we  want  to  limit  a  gene¬ 
ral  term  or  exprejjion .  Where  fuch  adje£livcs  or  fubftan- 
tives  exift  in  language,  we  may  indeed  ufe  the  relative 
or  not  at  pleafure.  Thus  We  may  fay,  homo  qui  gran - 
dia  loquitur ,  or  homo  grandiloquus ;  becaufe  the  adjeBive 
and  the  relative  claufe  are  precifely  of  the  fame  meaning. 
But  if  the  Latins  were  called  upon  to  tranflate  uv0£&>7ro$ 
uvladidccxlos,  we  believe  they  muft  have  made  ufe  of  the 
relative  pronoun ,  as  we  know  not  any  correfpondent  ad- 
jedlive  in  their  language. 

48.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr  Harris  has,  in 
his  Treatife  on  Univerfal  Grammar,  given  an  analyfis  of 
the  relative  pronoun  Very  different  from  that  which  has 
been  given  by  us.  The  refult  of  his  inquiry  is,  that 
take  on  this  ^ie  ve^atlve  ls  equivalent  to  another  pronoun,  together 
•fubjeft.  with  an  expreflion  of  connexion  of  that  kind  which  is 
denoted  by  the  particle  and.  This  analyfis  he  exem¬ 
plifies,  and  endeavours  to  confirm  by  the  following  fen- 
tence  :  u  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  with  great  ce¬ 
lerity.”  Now,  fays  he,  inftead  of  which  fubftitute 
the  words  and  it ,  and  in  their  united  powers  you  fee 
the  force  and  chara&er  of  the  pronoun  here  treated. 
But  let  any  one  attentively  confider  thefe  two  expref- 
fions, — “  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  with  great  ce¬ 
lerity,” — and  u  Light  is  a  body  and  it  moves  with 
great  celerity ;”  and  he  will  find  that  they  are  not  pre¬ 
cifely  equivalent.  For  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  lo¬ 
gic,  there  is  in  the  frfl  but  one  propofition,  of  which 
the  fubjeB  is  light,  and  the predicate  a  complex  term  ex- 
preffed  by  the  words — body  which  moves  with  great  Cele¬ 
rity.  In  the  fecond  there  are  two  propofitions,  or  two 
predications  concerning  light :  — firft,  that  it  is  a  body;  and 
fecondly,  that  it  moves  with  great  celerity.  The  relative 
claufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  expreffes  a  property' of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  body ,  which  with  that  property  is  predicated  of 
the  fubje6l  light j  in  the  fecond  cafe,  this  property  is 
removed  from  the  predicate  of  which  it  was  an  effential 
part,  and  is  improperly  converted  into  a  new  predication 
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of  the  fubjeB.  The  fenfence  may  be  refolved  upon  our  Prcn-o 
principles,  and  its  prccife  import  preferred}  as — “  Light 
is  a  body  of  it  moves  with  great  celerity the  claufe — “  it 
moves  with  great  celerity,”  is  conceived  by  the  mind 
as  having  the  force  of  an  abftraB  fubfantive ,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  antecedent  body  by  the  prepofition  of 
anfw'ering  to  the  termination  of  the  genitive  cafe.  This 
abilra£l  fubilantive  thus  eonnedled  expreffes  a  quality  of 
the  body  light.  But  by  this  example  Mr  Harris’s 
dodtrine  is  not  exhibited  in  all  its  abfurdity  :  let  us  try 
it  by  another. 

Suppofe  the  following  affertion  to  be  true  ; 

“  Charles  XII.  was  the  only  monarch  who  conquer¬ 
ed  kingdoms  to  bellow  them  on  his  friends.”  Here  it 
is  evident  there  is  but  one  propofition,  of  which  the 
predicate  is  expreifed  by  the  words — only  monarch 
who  conquered  kingdoms  to  beftow  them  on  his 
friends  }”  fo  that  the  relative  claufe  is  a  necejfary  part  of 
the  predicate,  and  has,  like  an  uljlraB  noun  in  the  ge¬ 
nitive  cafe,  the  cffedl  of  modifying  the  general  term 
monarch.  Refolve  this  fcntence  on  Mr  Harris’s  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  you  have  two  propofitions  of  which  the 
firft  is  a  notorious  falfehood  : — “  Charles  XII.  was 
the  only  monarch  ;  and  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  be¬ 
llow  them  on  his  friends.”  But  inftead  of  and  fubfti¬ 
tute  of — faying,  “  Charles  XII.  was  the  only  mo¬ 
narch  of  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  befow  them  on  his 
friends ,”  and  you  preferve  the  true  import  of  the  ex- 
preflion  (m). 

49.  Are  there  no  cafes,  then,  in  which  the  relative 
may  be  refolved  into  the  connedlive  and  with  a  prepo- 
fitive.  pronoun  ?  Undoubtedly  there  are,  and  we  (hall 
now  endeavour  to  afeertain  them. 

Adjedives  in  language  have  two  different  effedls  up- In  feme 
oti  the  fubftantives  to  which  they  belong,  according  cafes  Mr 
to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  which  they  exprefs.  If  of 

the  attribute  expreffed  by  the  adjedive  be  competent  tothc  rela-° 
all  the  fpecies  of  which  the  fubilantive  is  the  fpecifie  tive  may 
name,  it  is  plain  that  the  adjedive  does  not  modify  or  admitted. 
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limit  the  fubilantive,  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that^no- 
thing  can  modify  which  is  not  diferiminative.  Thus, 

when 


objeds — man  and  little  fpeaking  ;  only  in  the  one  it  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  in  the  other  to  an  affertory  claufe  of  a 
fentence,  the  import  of  which  is  to  be  taken  as  a  noun.  Cuftom  hath  indeed  determined  that  prepolitions  lhall 
more  frequently  govern  a  noun  than  a  nominative  and  a  verb  )  but  they  are,  in  their  own  nature,  equally  well 
adapted  to  anfwer  both  purpofes. 

.  -^ut9  as  t^lc  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  is  merely  the  fubftitute  of  fome  noun,  an  objedor  may  alk  What  noun 
is  here  reprefented  by  he  ?  “  The  man  of  he  f peaks  little  is  wife  !”  Who  is  meant  by  the  pronoun  he  ?  We  an- 
Iwer,  the  man  who  is  declared  to  be  wife.  The  objedion  proceeds  from  inattention  to  the  radical  fiernification 
of  the  word  of,  which  a  late  ingenious  writer  has  fhown  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  Gothic  or  Anglo  -Saxon  word 
tignifymg  confluence  or  oftrpring.  If  this  be  admitted,  and,  after  the  proofs  which  he  has  given,  we  think  it 
cannot  be  denied,  the  Uncouth  phrafe,  “  The  man  of  he  fpeaks  little  is  wife,”  may  be  thus  refolved,  “  The 
man,  a  confluence  (of  his  mind  is)  he  fpeaks  little,  is  wife  $”  or,  in  other  words,  “  The  man,  in  confluence  of 
his  ipeakmg  httle,  is  wife.”  The  fame  acute  writer,  Mr  Horne  T ooke,  has  ftiown  that  of  and  for,  though  of 
didcrent  radical  meanings,  may  often  be  fubftituted  the  one  for  the  other  without  injury  to  the  fenfe.  Let  this 
lubftitution  be  made  in  the  prefent  inftance,  and  the  propriety  of  the  phrafe  will  be  apparent  :  “  The  man  is 
wile  for  he  fpeaks  little.’’  It  mull  be  remembered,  however,  that  fuch  a  fubftitution  cannot  be  made  in  every 
mltance,  became /or  figmfies  caufe,  and  o/'lignifies  confequence. 

(m)  Mr  Hams  was  probably  led  into  his  opinion,  from  confidering  the  Latin  qui  or  quis  as  compounded  of 
que *and  is  (iee  Hermes,  page  81,  82.  edit.  3d.).  But  the  notion  of  Perixonius  is  perhaps  better  founded,  who 
in  his  notes  ad  SanB .  Minerv .  confiders  it  as  immediately  taken  from  the  Greek  rig,  which  in  the  Doric  is  made  t 
and  in  the  Latin  quis.  For  it  feems  highly  probable,  as  fome  ingenious  writers  have  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that 
the  Latin  is  a  dialed  of  the  Greek.  Of  this  at  leaft  we  are  certain,  that  many  words  in  the  former  are  imme¬ 
diately  adopted  from  the  latter. 
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Pronouns.  When  Horace  fays,  *4  Prata  eanis  albican t  pruinis,” 
the  adjettive  cants  denotes  a  quality  common  to  all 
hoarfrofi ;  and  therefore  cannot  modify  the  fubfi  antive , 
becaufe  it  adds  nothing  to  the  conception  of  which  that 
fubffantive  is  the  name.  But  when  the  attribute  ex- 
prefTed  by  the  adjective  is  competent  to  fome  individuals 
only  of  the  fpecies  of  which  the  iubffantive  is  the  name, 
the  adjective  has  then  the  effect  ol  modifying  or  l uniting 
the  fubffantive.  Thus,  when  one  fays  vir  bonus ,  he 
makes  ufe  of  an  adjective  which  modifies  the  fubftantive 
vir,  becaufe  it  expreffes  a  quality  or  attribute  which 
docs  not  belong  to  all  men. 

The  elaufe  of  a  fentence,  in  which  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tive,  as  it  is  in  every  other  refpe6l,  fo  is  it  in  this, 
equivalent  to  an  adjeBive;  it  either  modifies ,  or  does  not 
modify ,  the  antecedent ,  according  as  the  attribute  which 
it  expreffes  is  or  is  not  chara£leriffic  of  the  fpecies  to 
which  the  antecedent  belongs.  Thus,  when  it  is  laid, 
44  Man,  who  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble,”  the  relative  elaufe — who  is  born  of  a 
woman ,  expreffes  an  attribute  common  to  all  men ,  and 
therefore  eannot  modify.  In  like  manner  when  we  fay 
— 44  Socrates,  who  taught  inoral  philofophy,  was 
virtuous,”— the  elaufe,  who  taught  moral  philofophy , 
does  not  modify.  In  both  thefe  inffances  the  relative 
elaufe  might  be  omitted  \  and  it  might  be  faid  with 
equal  truth,  44  Man  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble, 
— -and  “  Socrates  was  virtuous.” 

But  if  it  be  faid,  vir  fapit  qui  pauca  loquitur ,  the  re¬ 
lative  elaufe — qui  pauca  loquitur ,  modifies  the  antecedent 
vir  ;  for  it  is  not  affirmed  of  every  man ,  that  he  is  wife, 
but  only  of  fucli  men  as  fpeah  little.  So — 44  Charles  XII. 
was  the  only  monareh  who  eonquered  kingdoms  to  be¬ 
llow  them  on  his  friends  j”  and,  44  the  man  that  endu- 
reth  to  the  end  lhall  be  faved  j”  with  many  more  ex- 
47  amples  that  will  oecur  to  every  reader. 

What  thefe  Now  it  will  be  found,  that  it  is  only  when  the  rela- 
cafcs  arc.  tive  elaufe  expreffes  fueh  a  property  or  eircumilance  of 
the  antecedent  as  does  not  limit  its  lignification,  that 
the  relative  pronoun  can  be  refolved  into  a  prepofitive  pro¬ 
noun  with  the  conjunction  and ,  and  that  in  thefe  eafes 
the  relative  elaufe  itfelf  is  of  very  little  importance. 
Thus  in  the  afiertion, — 44  Charles  XII.  was  the  only 
monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  bellow  them  on 
his  friends,” — where  the  relative  elaufe  is  refiriBive ,  the 
who  eannot  be  refolved  into  and  he  eonfiffently  with 
truth  or  common  fenfe.  But  in  the  expreffion,  44  Man, 
who  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble,”  the  relative  who  may  be  fo  refolved,  at  leall 
without  violating  truth  \ — 44  Man  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble,  and  he  is  born  of  a  woman.”  The  only 
difference  between  the  fentenee  with  the  relative  who , 
and  the  fame  fentence  thus  refolved , — is — that,  in  the 
former  eafe,  it  contains  but  one  predication  ;  in  the  latter 
two ,  and  thefe  but  loofely  connected. 

50.  Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  general  analylis  of 
the  relative  pronoun  is  into  the  partiele  of  and  a  prepofi- 
t ive  pronoun  \  but  that  there  are  alfo  oecalions  on  whieh 
it  may  be  refolved  into  a  prepofitive  pronoun  and  the 
partiele  and ,  without  materially  altering  the  fenfe.  Now 
what  is  the  reafon  of  this  diffindlion  ? 

If  the  relative  elaufe  be  equivalent  to  an  adjeBive ,  or 
to  an  abfiraB  fubfi  antive  in  the  genitive  cafe,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  that  the  relative  itfelf  may,  in  every  inflanee,  be 
refolved  into  another  pronoun  and  the  particle  of;  but 
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it  will  not  perhaps  be  quite  fo  evide  nt  how  it  {liquid,  in  Pronouns. 
any  infiance  bt>  refolved  by  and.  This  lail  analylis  has 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  and  and ; 
or,  to  fpcak  more  properly,  in  the  nature  of  the  attri¬ 
bute  which  the  relative  elaufe  expreiles.  Both  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  and  and  are  ufed  to  link  or  join  conceptions 
together  $  but  with  this  difference,  that  of  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  making  the  conceptions  it  eonnefts  figure  in 
the  mind  as  one  objeB ;  whereas  the  conceptions  connec¬ 
ted  by  and  are  Hill  eoneeived  feparatcly  as  before.  To 
explain  ourfelves  by  an  example  :  fuppofe  we  take  two 
words,  man  and  virtue ,  which  denote  two  diffindl  ideas 
or  conceptions,  and  join  them  together  by  the  particle 
of  faying  nuui  of  virtue ;  the  mind  no  longer  views 
them  feparatcly  as  fignifieant  of  two  conceptions,  but  of 
one.  Take  the  fame  words,  and  join  them  together  by 
the  particle  and,  faying  man  and  virtue :  the  concep¬ 
tions  denoted  by  man  and  virtue  are  Hill  viewed  lepa- 
ratcly  as  two  ;  notice  is  only  given  that  they  are  colla¬ 
terally  connected . 

This  being  the  eafe,  it  follows,  that  when  the  rela¬ 
tive  modifies  the  antecedent,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  relative  elaufe  and  the  antecedent  denote  but  one 
conception,  the  relative  mufi  then  be  refolved  by  of,  in 
order  to  preferve  this  unity  of  conception.  But  when 
the  relative  dees  not  modify  the  antecedent ;  that  is, 
when  its  elaufe  does  not  exprefs  any  necefifary  part  of  a 
complex  conception,  then  the  conceptions  or  ideas  de¬ 
noted  by  the  relative  elaufe  and  the  antecedent  may  he 
viewed  feparately  as  two;  and  therefore  the  relative  may 
be  reTolved  into  the  correfponding  prepofitive  pronoun 
and  the  particle  and. 

To  Hate  this  reafoning  in  a  light  fomewffiat  different. 

As  every  relative  elaufe,  which  expreffes  an  attribute 
that  is  not  applicable  to  a  whole  genus  or  fpecies,  muff 
neceffarily  modify  feme  general  term,  that  is,  refiriB  its 
fignification  ;  and  as  that  general  term  mull  belong  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  fubjeB  or  to  the  predicate  of  a  propofition  \  it 
is  evident,  that  every  fuch  relative  elaufe  is  a  neceffary 
part  of  that  fubjeB  or  predicate  in  which  its  antecedent 
Hands.  If  therefore  a  relative  elaufe,  which  modifies , 
be  taken  away  either  from  the  fubjeB  or  the  predicate  of 
a  propofition  \  or  if  that  canneB  ton,  m  confeque?ice  of  which 
it  modifies,  be  diffblved  (whieh  is  always  done  when 
the  relative  is  refolved  by  and)  ;  the  propofition  itfelf 
will  not  hold  true.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  fubjeB  or 
the  predicate  beeomes  then  too  general  :  for,  in  the  one 
eafe,  fomething  is  predicated  of  a  whole  genus  or  fpecies, 
whieh  can  be  predicated  only  of  fome  individuals  of  that 
genus  or  fpecies  $  and  in  the  other,  a  general  predieation 
is  made  where  only  a  particular  one  can  be  applied. 

Thus,  if  it  be  faid,  44  All  men  who  tranfgrefs  the  laws 
are  deferving  of  puniffiment;”  the  fubjeB  of  the  propofi¬ 
tion  is  expreffed  by  the  words,  44  all  men  who  tranfgrefs 
the  laws.”  Take  the  elaufe  of  the  relative  44  who  tranf¬ 
grefs  the  laws” — away,  and  fay,  44  all  men  are  deferving 
of  punifhment  j”  and  you  have  a  propofition  which  is  not 
true,  becaufe  that  is  affirmed  of  the  whole  fpecies  whieh 
can  be  affirmed  only  of  fome  individuals .  Retaining  now 
the,  elaufe.  of  the  relative,  but  refolving  it  by  and,  you 
have  the  fame  propofition  as  before  ;  and  together  with 

it,  in  this  inffance,  another  which  is  equally  falfe  : _ 

44  All  men,  and  they  tranfgrefs  the  laws,  are  deferving 
of  puniffiment  j”  that  is,  44  all  men  are  deferving  of  pu- 
niffiment,  and  all  men  tranfgrefs  the  laws.” 

D  But 
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But  when  the  attribute  expreffed  by  the  claufc  of 
the  relative  is  charaderiftic  of  the  genus  or  fpecies  of  the 
antecedent,  and  confequently  applicable  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  which  that  genus  or  fpecics  comprehends,  the  re¬ 
lative  claufe  may  be  entirely  omitted  without  affeding 
the  truth  of  the  propoiition,  which  is  already  as  gene¬ 
ral  as  it  can  be.  As  in  this  cafe  the  import  of  the  re¬ 
lative  claufc  is  not  refriBive  of  the  fignification  of  the 
antecedent,  it  is  of  little  confequence  whether  the  at¬ 
tribute  be  reprefented  by  the  conncdive  part  of  the  re¬ 
lative,  as  of  the  antecedent,  or  be  affirmed  to  belong  to 
the  antecedent  in  ^.f e-par  ate  ajfertion .  Thus  it  matters 
not  much,  whether  we  fay,  “  Man,  who  is  fubjed  to 
death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  ;”  that  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  analyiis, — “  Man  of  he  isfubjeB  to  death, 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated;”  or,  forming  the 
relative  claufe  into  a  feparate  affertion,  and  conneding 
the  two  by  the  particle  and,  we  fay,  “  Man,  and  he 
1S  fubjed  to  death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated.” 

In  the  one  fentence,  indeed,  the  reafoti  is  implied  why 
man  ffiould  not  be  too  much  elated,  viz.  his  being fubjett 
to  death:  in  the  other,  no  reafon  is  affigned  for  this ;  we 
on!y  affirm  that  man  is  fubjed  to  death,  and  Iikewife 
that  lie  ffiould  not  be  too  much  elated  :  but  as  both  af¬ 
firmations  are  equally  true  and  evident,  it  is  of  little  con- 
lequence  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  whether  the  reafon  upon 
which  either  is  founded  be  implied  or  not. 

refoectinp  n  S1'  ^  the  ?vh°le  of  this  tedious  invention,  we 
theP rclatfve  fla^ter  tliat  the  Mowing  conclufions  are  dedu- 

pronoun.  ced  and  efficiently  eftabliffied  :  ill,  That  the  relative 
pronoun  contains  in  itfelf  the  united  powers  of  a  coTinec- 
hye  and  another  pronoun, .  2dly,  That  of  is  the  connec¬ 

tive  of  which,  together  with  another  pronoun ,  it  contains 
the  powers,  as  in  every  poffible  inflance  it  may  be  re- 
ffilved  into  thefe  conllituent  parts,  and  the  import  of  the 
fentence  in  which  it  has  place  remain  unaltered .  ^dly 

I  hat  the  relative  claufe^  of  a  fentence  has  the  import  of 
an  abfratt  fubfantive,  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the 
genitive  cafe  ;  in  Engliffi,  with  the  particle  of  prefixed. 

4thly,  I  hat  the  relative  pronoun  is  of  nece/Jary  ufe  only 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  adjettives  or  fubjlantives  to 
denote  fome  complex  attribute  Joy  which  we  want  to  limit  a 
general  term  or  expreffion  ;  but  that  where  fuch  adjedives 
or  lubli anti ves  exift  in  language,  we  may  ufe  the  rela- 
Uve  or  not  at  pleafure.  And,  jthly,  That  though,  in 
cafes  where  the  relative  claufe  does  not  limit  a  general 
term,  the  relative  pronoun  may,  without  violating  truth 
be  analyfed  by  and ;  yet  fuch  analyfis  is  never  proper’ 

*?  !t  gJV5s  tujo  predicates  to  the  fame  fubjeB ,  which  in 
the  original  propofition,  had  but  one  predicate . 

52.  If  the  claufe  of  the  relative  be  equivalent  to  an 
adjedive,  as  in  every  inflance  it  Teems  to  be,  it  will 
naturally  occur,  that  in  the  ancient  languages,  the 
relative  ffiould  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender ,  num¬ 
ber  ^  cafe.  They  do  agree  for  the  moft  partin 
gender  and  number;  in  cafe  they  cannot  often,  bccaufe 
the  very  intention  of  introducing  a  relative  into  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  reprefent  the  antecedent  in  a  different  cafe. 
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another  claufe ,  in  which*  there  is  a  verb,  an  attribute  of  Pronouns. 

the  objefi  denoted  by  that  fubfantive ,  we  then  employ  * - v— ' 

the  relative  pronoun.  Now  it  feldom  happens  that  the 
two  claufes  admit  of  the  fame  regimen  ;  and  hence  the 
cafe  of  the  relative  is  often  necefj'arily  different  from  that 
of  the  antecedent,  aS>  the  cafe  of  each  muff  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  claufe  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus  we 
cannot  fay,  “  Ecus  qui  colimus  bonus  eft;”  but,  “  Deus 
quern .  colimus  bonus  eft  ;”  becaufe  the  regimen  of  the  verb 
colo  is  always  the  accufative. 

I  his  ffiows  the  neceffity  of  introducing  a  relative  in-  Why^the 
to  thofe  languages  which  give  inflexions  to  their  nouns,  relative  is 
Were  all  the  nouns  of  a  language  indeclinable,  there  morc  ulcfu* 
would  be  little  occafion  for  a  relative  ;  and  accordingly  !n  the  , 

ln  E%:lini  **  is  often  omitted.  Examples  are  frequent  in  .‘uaTeTth™ 
our  belt  authors.  Suffice  it  to  quote  the  following.  m  the  Eng- 

“  For  I  have  bufnefs  would  employ  an  age.” 

t  .  .  ^ane  Shore* 

1  had  icveral  men  died  in  my  ffiip  of  calentures.” 

Swift. 

1  hey  who  afted  to  guefs  at  the objefi they cannotfee.” 

BoJLINGEROKE. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  our  moft  eminent  gramma¬ 
rians  confider  fuch  expreffions  as  chargeable  with  im¬ 
propriety  ;  and  we  are  far  from  recommending  them 
in  any  dignified  or  folemn  compofition.  But  in  the 
inftances  adduced  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
obfcurity  ;  at  leaft  there  is  none  occafioned  by  the  omif 
fon  of  the  relative.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the 
mind  can  eafily,  by  an  effort  of  its  own,  make  the  an¬ 
tecedent  unite,  firft  with  the  one  claufe,  and  then  with  the 
other.  Thus  when  it  is  faid_“  I  have  bufnefs  would 
employ  an  age  the  mind  can,  without  an\  difficulty, 
as  the  word  bufmefs  has  no  inflexions,  confider  it  firft 
as  the  objedive  cafe  after  have ,  and  then  as  the  nomi¬ 
native  to  would  employ;  but  this  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
done  in  the  ancient  languages,  where  the  termination  of 
the  noun  is  changed  by  the  variation  of  its  cafes. 

S3 •  Both  m  the  learned  and  in  the  living  languages 
the  relative  has  different  forms,  corrtfponding  to  the 
different  genders  of  nouns  ;  and  by  thefe  it  gives  notice 
whether  it  is  applied  to  perfons,  or  to  things  without  life. 

Thus  in  the  Engliffi  language  we  fay,  The  man  or  the 
woman  WHO  went  to  Rome  ;  The  TREE  WHICH  fands 
on  yonder  plain.  It  admits  Iikewife,  when  applied  to 
males  or  females,  a  variation  of  cafes  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  perfonal pronouns.  Thus  we  fay,  The  man  WHOSE 
book  is  now  before  me;  The  man  or  woman  WHOM  If  aw 
yeferday:  but  the  neuter  admits  of  no  fuch  diftindion 
(n)  ;  as  we  fay  the  tree  WHICH  I  f aw,  as  well  as  the 
tree  WHICH  fands  on  yonder  plain.  In  modern  lan¬ 
guages  the  relative  admits  not  of  any  diftindion  to  de¬ 
note  number  ;  for  we  fay,  The  MAN  or  the  MEN  who 
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came  yeferday;  The  MAN  or  the  MEN  of  whom  I  fpeak. 

5q.  In  Englifli,  the  word  that,  which  by  feme  has  The  wool 
bee.n  .  ,  a  demonfrative pronoun,  by  others  a pronomi-  that  often 
Whenever  we  have  occafioTto  Ufe  a  JubftmTvTL  Urn,  •  fj'afX  ™  *  deAnite.  artife’  is  oftt'n  ufed  in-  Supplies 

™ tstss. lu 2*. 

the 
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it  does  fo. 
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Pronouns  the  ableft  prince  that  ever  filled  a  throne.1’  With  regard 
to  the  principle  upon  which  this  acceptation  of  the  word 
that  depends,  we  offer  the  following  conje&ure. 

In  Englilh,  from  the  cool  and  phlegmatic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  language,  occafioned  by  the  want  of  in¬ 
flexions  and  conjugations,  the  place  of  every  part  of  a 
fentence  is  almoil  uniformly  determined,  and  very  little 
variety  is  allowed  in  the  collocation  of  the  words.  The 
adjeBive  is  almoft  always  placed  in  appofition  with  its 
fubfantive ,  and  the  nominative  with  its  verb .  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  uniformity  in  the  collocation  of  the 
words,  the  mind  acquires  a  habit  of  connecting  in  idea 
any  kind  of  word  with  the  place  in  which  it  is  ufed  to 
Jland;  and  is  naturally  led  to  confider  every  word  that 
Hands  in  fnch  a  place  as  belonging  to  fuch  a  clafs.  Hence 
it  is,  we  imagine,  that  the  definitive  that  paffes  into 
the  nature  of  the  relative  pronoun  ;  as  in  thofe  inflances 
in  which  it  occupies  the  place  of  the  relative,  it  vfas 
natural  to  confider  it  as  having  the  fame  import.  Yet 
the  word  that  has  undoubtedly  in  itfelf  no  more  the 
force  of  the  relative  pronoun  than  the  or  this ,  or  any 
other  definitive  whatever.  In  fuch  expreflions  as  the* 
foregoing,  it  is  not  improbable  that  originally  the 
claufe  of  the  definitive  that,  which  we  now  eall  the 
relative  claufe,  w^as  thrown  in  as  a  kind  of  modifying 
circumflance  in  the  following  manner  :  “  The  book 
(I  read  that)  is  elegant  j”  where  the  fpeaker,  finding 
the  word  book  too  general  for  his  purpofe,  throws  in  a 
claufe  to  qualify  and  reftriCl  it,  or  to  confine  his  affir¬ 
mation  to  that  particular  book  which  he  is  then  read¬ 
ing.  We  can  cafily  fuppofe,  that  through  time  the 
definitive  that  in  fuch  an  expreffion  might  be  tranfpo- 
fed  or  removed  from  its  own  place  to  that  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  :  fo  that  the  expreffion  would  run  thus,  “  The  book 
that  I  read  is  elegant which  would  be  confidered  as 
precifely  equivalent  to  “  The  book  which  I  read  is  ele¬ 
gant.”  This  opinion  is  not  a  little  confirmed  by  a 
fimilar  ufe  of  the  article  in  Greek,  which,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  definitive  like  the  Engliffi  the ,  is  often  ufed 
in  Head  of  the  relative  pronoun.  Numberlefs  examples 
may  be  found  in  Homer  and  Herodotus ,  efpecially  in  the 
latter,  who  feldom  ufes  what  is  properly  called  the  rela¬ 
tive.  We  fhall  produce  one  in  fiance  from  each. 

Eicrsxi  Args/^y  Ayot^fAvcvoi.,  TON  Trsg*  7rotv\m 

sygjjxg  7rcvoi<n  di£tp,7r2elg.  Iliad  x.  88. 

O ^Kioari  yoc^  p.tya Xcart  xciluy^ollc  (AQwnuot  frill)  (hxi* 

(list  yoftcurt  TOTS  av  rtpari  'Zohwv  QyHui, 

Herod.  Clio. 

55.  Wc  have  faid  that  the  interrogative  pronouns,  as 
they  are  called,  who ,  which ,  what ,  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  relatives  ;  we  now  affirm,  that  the  two  frjl 
of  thefe  words  are  nothing  but  relatives,  and  that  the 
lajl  contains  in  itfelf  the  united  powers  of  a  relative  and 
definitive.  With  refpeCl  to  cafes ,  number ,  and  gender , 
the  words  who  and  which ,  when  employed  as  interroga¬ 
tes ,  differ  not  from  the  fame  words  when  employed 
as  relatives  ;  and  we  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  without  which 
feienee  could  not  be  applied  to  the  fubjeCt  of  language, 
that  the  fame  word  has  always  the  fame  radical  ijjiport 
in  whatever  different  fituations  it  may  be  plaeed.  To 
nndcrftand  this,  it  is  neccffary  to  obferve,  that  all  men 
have  a  natural  propenfity  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
in  the  feweft  words  poffible  :  hence  it  follows,  that  words 
■are  often  omitted  which  are  neceffary  to  complete  the 
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eonflruCtion  of  the  fentence  5  and  this  nowhere  happens  Pronouns, 
more  frequently  than  in  the  ufe  of  who  and  which.  In  v^r"J|J 
fentcnces  where  thefe  words  are  confeffedly  relatives , 
we  often  find  them  without  an  antecedent  j  as, 

“  Who  Heals  my  purfe  Heals  tralh.”  Shakespeare. 

4 4  Which  who  would  learn,  as  foon  may  tell  the  fands.” 

Dry  den. 

44  Qui  B  aviuj?i  non  odit ,  amet  tua  car  min  a,  Mcevi.  Virg  . 

44  That  is,  “  He  who  Heals  my  purfe,  &c.  “  Which 

he  who  would  learn,  as  foon,  &c.  and  “  Ille  qui 
B avium  non  odit,  &c.  Such  abbreviations  occafioii  no 
obfeurity,  becaufe  from  previous  circumHances  the 
hearer  knows  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  and  the  perfons 
to  whom  he  refers.  But  it  is  not  with  refpeft  to  the 
relative  and  antecedent  only  that  fuch  abbreviations  have 
place  :  in  fentences  of  a  different  form,  whole  claufes  are 
fometimes  omitted,  while  the  meaning  of  the  fpeaker  is 
made  fufficiently  plain.  Thus  when  King  Richard  III. 
having  loH  his  horfe  in  battle,  exclaims, 

44  A  horfe  !  a  horfe  I  my  kingdom  for  a  horfe  !” 

there  is  no  complete  thought  exprefied  ;  but  the  circum¬ 
Hances  in  which  the  king  then  \vas,  enabled  thofe  about 
him  to  underHand  that  he  wanted  a  lioife.  Accordingly 
Catelbv  anfwers  him, 

44  Withdraw,  my  lerd,  I’ll  help  you  to  a  horfe.” 

In  like  manner,  when  a  perfon  alks  a  queflion,  his 
expreffion  is  frequently  incomplete  ;  but  the  tone  of  his 
voice,,  or  fome  other  circumflance,  enables  us  to  afeer- 
tain  his  meaning,  and  to  fupply,  if  we  pleafe,  the  words 
that  . are  omitted.  Thus  when  it  is  faid,  An  fecifii ? 
nothing  more  is  exprefied  than  If  you  did  it  (the  Latin 
an  being  nothing  elfe  but  the  Greek  av,fi)  ;  but  fome 
circumflance  enables  the  perfon  who  hears  it  to  know 
that  the  meaning  is,  “  Say  if  you  did  it.”  Let  us 
apply  thefe  obfervations  to  the  words  who  and  which . 

If  thefe  words  be  relatives ,  and  if  our  analyfis  of  the 
relative  be  jufl,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  complete  meaning 
can  be  contained  in  the  claufe,  6 1  Who  is  your  principal 
friend  ?”  for  that  claufe  contains  nothing  more  than  the 
circumflance  of  being  your  principal  friend  predicated 
of  fome  unknown  perfon  5  “  of  he  is  your  principal 
friend.”  That  this  is  indeed  the  calc,  every  ‘man  may  53 
be  convinced,  by  alking  himfelf  what  he  means  by  the  are  merely 
interrogative  who*  in  fuch  a  fentence  5  for  lie  will  find  relative  » 
it  impoffible  to  affix  to  it  any  meaning  without  fupply-1111 
ing  an  antecedent  claufe ,  by  which  that  which  is  called 
an  interrogative  will  be  immediately  converted  into  the 
relative  pronoun.  The  cuftom,  however,  of  language, 
and  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  the  relative  claufe  is 
uttered,  intimates,  without  the  help  of  the  antecedent , 
the  wifh  of  the  fpeaker  to  be  informed  by  the  perfon 
addreffed  of  the  name  and  defignation  of  his  principal 
friend  ;  and  we  know  that  the  fentence  when  completed 
is,  “Tell  me  the  name  and  defignation  of  the  perfon 
who  is  your  principal. friend.”  Again,  when  the  pro¬ 
phet  fays,  “  w  ho  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with 
dyed  garments  from  Bozrah?”  he  utters  but  part 
of  a  fentence,  which  when  completed  will  run  thus: 

“  Defcribe  the  perfon  who  cometh  from  Edom  (this 
is  that  perfon ),  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah.” 

He  fees  a  perfon  coming  from  Edom,  of  whofe  name 
D  2  and 
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and  defignation  lie  is  ignorant ;  he  calk  upon  feme  one 
ior  information  concerning  thefe  particulars  ;  and  that 
there  may  be  no  miflake,  he  deferibes  the  unknown 
(on  as  having  dyed  garments  from  Bozrak  ;  but  left 

lint  rlpfprmtiAt'x  Ai/v,  r  _  nr*  •  ,  i 
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even  that  defeription  Humid  not  be  fufficiently  accurate, 
ie.  throws  in  the  definitive  claufe,  this  is  that  perfon , 
at  maJ  fuppofe,  with  his  finger. — 

Whic,4 ,  ufed  as  an  interrogative,  indicates  a  wifli  of 
knowing  a  particular  perfon  or  thing  out  of  more  than 
one  mentioned  \  as,  “  Which  of  the  two  did  it  ?”  that 
is,  “  Tell  nie  the  one  of  the  two  which  did  it  ?”  for  in  * 
old  Engliih  which  as  a  relative  is  often  ufed,  where  in 
modern  Engliih  we  fliould  fay  who  ;  and  that  mode  of 
ipeech  is  hill  retained  when  the  antecedent  is  omitted, 
and  the  relative  claufe  employed  to  indicate  fuch  a  wifli 
as  that  before  us.  IV n at  includes  in  itfeli  the  fignihca- 
tion  of  a  definitive  and  a  relative  pronoun  ;  as,  “  from 
want  has  gone  before,  what  follows  may  eafily  be 
gueffed  j”  where  the  word  what  is  equivalent  to  that 
which.  ^  When  therefore  we  fay,  “  What  rude  fellow, 
is  that  ?”  our  meaning  is,  “  Defcribe  that  perfon  who  is 
that  rude  fellow.”  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  words  called  in  terrog  alive  s  are  merely  relative 
rela _Pro,Ionns  *  anc^  that  interrogative  feniences  are  relative 
iu-  c“ilfes  uttered  in  fuch  cxreumftances  as  to  enable  the 
Irearer  to  fupply  the  antecedents  neceflary  to  complete 
the  meaning. 

56.  I  o  conclude  :  Wc  have  feen  that  substantives 
are  either  primary  or  fie con  dan/  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
NOUNS  or  pronouns.  Nouns  denote  ft  fiances,  and 
thofe  cither  natural ,  artificial ,  or  alyl  rad.  They  more* 
over  denote  things  either  general ,  or  Special,  or  particu¬ 
lar  ;  and  a  general  or Specific  name  is  made  to  denote  an 
individual  by  means  of  words  called  articles  or  definitives . 

1  RONOTJNS  are  the  fuoffitutes  of  nouns,  and  axe  either 
prepojitive  ov  fubjundive.  The  Prepositive  is  fliftin- 
guifhed  into  three  orders,^  called  the  frjl ,  the  fecund , 
and  the  third  perfon.  The  subjunctive,  other  wife 
called  the  relative,  includes  the  powers  of  all  thofe 
three,  having  f uper added  as  of  its  own  the  peculiar  force 
of  a  connective. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Verbs . 

57.  The  words  which  we  have  hitherto  confldercd 
are  commonly  called  fubjlantives  primary  or  fecund  ary, 
and  definitives  ;  becaufe  nouns  are  fignificant  of finan¬ 
ces;  pronouns  are  the  fubftitutes  of  nouns  ;  and  the  ar¬ 
ticle  lerves  to  afeertain  the  extent  of  the  noun ,  and  to 
determine  whether  on  any  occafion  it  be  fignificant  of  a 

55  ™hole  dafs  of  fubftances,  or  only  of  one  individual .  But 
SuMauees  fubftances  are  of  importance,  to  mankind  only  on  ac- 
'ance'only*  ?°Unt  °f  their  various  qualities  or  attributes;  for  their 
for  their  internal  texture  is  a  thing  of  which  xve  arc  profoundly 
qualities  or  ignorant,  and  with  which  we  have  no  manner  of  con- 
attributes.  cern.  Thus,  experience  teaches  us,  that  certain  vege¬ 
tables  are  pleafant  to  the  tafle,  and  wholefome  food  5 
whilft  others  are  unpleafant  and  poifonous.  The  for¬ 
mer  kinds  are  valuable  only  for  their  qualities  or  attri¬ 
butes  ;  and  they  are  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  that  make  them  worthlefs  or  hurtful.  A  horfe  is 
llrong,  and  fwift,  and  docile  ;  and  may  be  trained  to 
carry  a  man  on  a  journey,  or  to  drag  a  plough.  It  is 
ior  his  firength,  fwiftnefs ,  and  docility ,  that  he  is  the 
anoft  valuable  of  all  quadrupeds.  One  man  is  brave, 
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another  learned,  and  another  eloquent  5  and  by  pofief-  Verbs. 

fing  thefc  different  qualities ,  or  attributes ,  each  is  fitted  v - 

for  a  different  ifation  in  fociety.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  T,  5<S. 
that  in  contemplating  fubftances,  our  attention  mufl  be ciafiof”  * 
principally  bellowed  upon  their  qualities ,  and  that  the  words  call- 
words  which  ferve  to  denote  thele  qualities  mufl  be  an  cc*  attri- 
effential  part  of  language.  Such  words  are  in  general  : 

called  attributives;  and  are  of  three  forts,  Verbs ,  P«r-  /  fC 
twiples,a\\i  Adjectives.  licijV, Zi 

5 Ot  all  the  conflituent  parts  of  fpcech  none  adjectives. 
has  given  the  grammarians  greater  trouble  than  the 
verb.  The  vail  variety  of  circumflances  which  it 
blends  together  in  one  word,  throws  very  conquerable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  him  who  attempts  to  analyfe 
it  and  afeertain  its  nature  5  at  the  fame  time,  that  byThedtfi 
its  eminent  ufe  in  language,  it  is  intitled  to  all  the  at-  culty  of  at¬ 
tention  which  can  be  bellowed  upon  it.  To  the  dif-  certrfining 
cuflion  of  the  verb,  Mr  Harris,  whofe  notions  of  this  t]fe  n?ture 
as  of  the  other  parts  of  fpeecli  have  been  generally  °f  the  VCrb* 
adopted  by  the  lubfequent  writers  on  grammar,  has 
dedicated  a  large  proportion  of  his  book,  in  which  he 
has  thrown  out  many  excellent  obfervations,  mixed  as 
it  appears  to  us,  with  feveral  errors.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  no  man  is  ignorant  when  he  ufes  what' 
is  called  a  verb  and  when  a  noun.  Every  fchoolboy 
knows,  that  the  words  is,  LOVETH,  walketii,  stane- 
eth,  in  Englijh  ;  and  est,  amat,  amatur,  ambulat 
st at,  in  Latin,  are  verbs  :  he  knows  likewise  that  they 
are  of  different  kinds  ;  that  fume  of  them  are  faid  to  be 
a  Stive,  fome  pajjive ,  and  feme  neuter .  But  it  fliould 
feem  that  the  fait  object  of  our  invefligation  ought  to 
be  the  char  a  derift  ic  of  the  verb,  or  that  which  all  tliefe 
words  have  in  common,  and  whi^h  conflitutes  them 
verbs,  diflinguilhing  them  from  every  other  fpecies  cf  lh 
words.  Now  it  is  obvious  to  the  High  tell  attention,  paX>riftfc 
that  every  veib,  whether  ad/ve,  pajjive,  or  neuter,  may  of  the  verb, 
be  relolyed  into  the  fubflant ive  verb  is,  and  another 
attributive :  for  LOVETH  is  of  the  fame  import  with  is 
loving  ;  walketh,  with  IS  walking  ;  and  amat,  with 
A  MANS  EST.  But  loving,  wa/iing,  and  amans,  arc  not 
verbs  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  choraChriJic  of  the 
vet  b,  that  which  conjl itutes  it  venal  it  is,  and  cannot  be 
expreiled  by  other  words,  mull  be  that  which  is  bonified 
by  the  word  is  ;  and  to  us  that  appears  to  Le  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  ajjirth.ii. 

'  Assertion,  therefore,  or  predication,  is  certainly 

the  wry  ESSENCE  of  the  verb,  as  being  that  part  of  its 
office,  and  that  part  on/;/,  which  cannot  be  difb  hargcd  by 
other  kinds  of  words.  Every  other  circumfiance  w  hich 
the  verb  includes,  fuch  as  utlributg,  mode,  time,  &c.  it 
may  be  poffible  to  ex  profs  by  adjehives,  participles,  and 
adverbs  ;  but  without  a  verb  it  is  impofiible  to  predice/e, 
to  affirm  or  deny,  any  one  thing  of  any  other  thing! 

The  office  of  the  verb,  then,  w  hen  ftriptof  all  acciden¬ 
tal  circumflances,  feems  to  be  merely  this,  “  'Jo  j;);n 
together  the  fubjefi  and  predicate  of  a  propofiticn 
its  powers  zrn  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  fign  4-  in 
Algebra,  wliich  dees  not  aitecl  the  feparatc  valued 
the  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed,  hut  only  in. 
dicates  their  union  or  coalefcence.  To  explain  by  an  ex¬ 
ample  .  When  we  fay,  Cicero  eloquent,  Cicero  wife  j  thofe 
are  imperfect  fentcnces,  though  they  denote  a  fufcftance 
and  an  attribute.  The  rcafon  is,  that  they  want  an 
offer t ion,  to  fliovv  that  fueli  an  attribute  appertains  to 
fugh  a  fubftance.  But  when  wc  infert  the-  word  was. 
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Verbs,  -we  join  the  fubftance  and  attribute  together  ;  we  give 

\ - '  notice  that  the  wifdom  and  eloqiie?ice  are  applied  to 

Cicero ,  and  we  do  nothing  more  :  we  neither  increafe 
the  wifdom  nor  diminifh  it,  we  neither  make  it  real 
nor  imaginary  ;  for  it  was  fuppofed  in  all  its  ex¬ 
tent  when  the  words  Cicero  and  wife  ilood  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  We  may^  indeed  ufe  the  verb 
in  a  form  which  implies  not  an  ajfertion  only ,  but  like- 
wife  an  attribute ;  as  when  we  lay  George  writeth ,  or 
George  wa/keth  :  But  as  whitenefs  or  any  other  parti¬ 
cular  colour  is  not  of  the  ejfence  of  a  horfe ,  an  animal 
which  is  found  of  all  colours;  fo  in  the  phrafes  quoted, 
the  attribute ,  though  implied,  is  not  of  the  cffence  of  the 
verb  ;  for  it  may  be  equally  well  exprefied  by  other 
words  :  George  is  writing ,  and  George  is  walking ,  are 
phrafes  of  the  very  fame  import  with  George  writeth 
and  George  walketh. 

59.  In  refolving  every  verb,  whether  adivc,  paffive, 
or  neuter,  into  the  fubilantive  verb  IS  and  another  at¬ 
tributive,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  all  the 
grammarians  ;  but  to  the  word  is  itfelf  the  learned  au¬ 
thor  of  Hermes  has  given  a  meaning  which,  as  a  verb, 
it  does  not  admit.  He  obferves,  that  before  any  thing 
can  be  the  fubjed  of  a  proportion,  it  mull  exijl :  that 
all  e  vidence  is  either  abfolute  or  qualified,  mutable  or  im¬ 
mutable  :  that  the  verb  is  can  by  itfelf  exprefs  abfolute 
exifience ,  but  never  the  qualified,  without  Subjoining  the 
particular  form  ;  and  that  it  fignines  both  mutable  and 
immutable  exillence,  having  in  thefe  cafes  different  mean¬ 
ings  ;  although  the  leniences  which  he  gives  as  exam¬ 
ples  are  evidently  eonilruded  in  the  fame  manner  and 
confill  of  the  fame  parts  of  fpeeeh.  His  examples  are  : 
of  abfolute  exillence,  B  IS  ;  of  qualified ,  B  is  an  animal; 
of  mutable ,  This  orange  IS  ripe  ;  of  immutable ,  The  dia¬ 
gonal  of  the  fiquare  is  incommenfurable  with  its  fides . 
But  if  predication  be  the  offence  of  verb,  all  this  is  no¬ 
thing  to  the  purpofe,  and  part  of  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  verb  is  ever  varies  its  fignifieation  ;  for 
it  hath  as  verb  no  connection  with  exillence  of  any 
kind.  All  fueh  eircumilances  arc  fuperadded  to  its 
verbal  nature  ;  or,  to  {peak  more  accurately,  we  infer 
fuch  eircumilances  from  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  objects  concerning  which  th.e  predication  is  made. 
When  we  fay,  “  this  orange  is  ripe,”  wo  do  indeed 
mean,  as  Mr  Harris  obferves,  that  it  is  fo  now  at  this 
prefent  in  oppolition  to  pafi  and  future  time  :  but  it  is 
not  the  verb  is,  but  the  definitive  this,  which  fixes 
the  time  of  maturity ,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  orange  ; 
for  had  we  faid  oranges  are  ripe ,  we  might  have  been 
properly  a  Iked,  IV hen  and  where  are  they  ripe  ?  although 
the  fame  verb  is  ufed  in  both  fentences.  Even  in  the 
lenience  u  B  IS,”  abfolute  ex i ft ence  (the  molt  fimple  of 
all)  is  inferred ,  and  not  expreffed,  by  the  verb  ;  and  the 
inference  is  made  from  this  obvious  principle,  “  That 
when  one  utters  a  mark  of  predication ,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  he  means  to  predicate  fomething  of  the 
fubjed.”  If  he  adds  no  fipectfic  predication,  as  B  is 


29. 

ROUND,  we  apply  to  B  the  moll  general  that  we  can  ;  Verbs, 
and  what  other  fpecies  is  fo  general  as  exifience  ?  *  1 

That  the  idea  of  exillence,  confidered  as  mutable  or 
immutable ,  is  not  contained  in  the  verb  is  itfelf,  but  is 
derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  concerning 
which  the  predication  is  made,  appears  manifeflly  from 
this  :  That  if  a  perfon  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  God  and  man,  whilll  lie  knows  that  of 
is  ;  the  uttering  of  the  two  propofitions  God  is  happy, 
and  this  man  is  happy,  will  give  him  no  notice  of  exill¬ 
ence  confidered  as  mutable  or  immutable,  temporary  or 
eternal  (o).  His  conclufion  withrefped  to  thefe  modes 
of  exillence,  if  any  fuch  conclufion  be  drawn  at  all,  mull 
be  derived  entirely  from  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man . 

Some  of  our  readers  may  pofifibly  think  this  notion 
of  verb  too  abflrad  and  metaphyfical  ;  yet  what  other 
cireumllanee  than  mere  predication  is  effential  to  that 
fpecies  of  wTords  ?  We  fay  effential ;  for  we  are  here  in¬ 
quiring,  not  what  is  expreffed  by  each  individual  verb, 
but  what  it  is  which  is  equally  exprefied  by  all  verbs, 
and  which  diflinguiflies  them  from  the  other  parts  of 
fpeeeh .  And  if  it  be  true,  that  every  thing  which  the 
verb  implies,  predication  alone  excepted ,  may  be  exprefied 
by  other  parts  of  fpeeeh,  and  that  no  other  parts  of fpeeeh 
can  predicate  ;  then  we  think  ourfelves  warranted  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  fimple  predication  is  the  effential  char  abler  if  ic 
of  verb,  that  every  word  which  predicates  is  a  VERB, 
and  that  nothing  is  fo  which  does  not  predicate. 

It  mull  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  a  dodrine  Objeo 
very  different  from  this  has  been  lately  maintained  by  tion  to  our 
a  writer  of  dill ingui Hied  abilities.  “  We  have  energy  theory, 
exprefied,”  fays  Dr  Gregory  (p),  u  and  of  courfe  a 
verb  con  flit  ut  cd  without  affirmation,  when  ive  with  or 
command  :  without  command,  when  we  affirm  or  with; 
without  wifi,  when  we  command  or  affirm  :  ye:  in  all 
thefe  eafes  we  have  equally  and  indisputably  a  verb.” 

That  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  a  verb,  is  indeed  in- 
difputablc  ;  but  we  bold  it  to  be  equally  indil putable, 
that  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  affirmation .  The  inge¬ 
nious  author  has  given  no  dired  example  of  a  wi/b  or 
command  uttered  without  affirmation  ;  and  a  feeling  or 
fentiment  which  is  not  uttered  has  nothing  to  do  with 
language :  but  he  has  given  a  Sentence  in  which  there 
are  three  verbs,  that  in  his  opinion  denote  no  affirma¬ 
tion,  but  a  very  \A2i\n  fupp0fti0n.  If  a  fuppoftion  can 
be  exprefied  without  affirmation,  we  fiiall  very  readily 
allow  that  a  wi/h  or  command  may  be  fo  expreffed  like- 
wife.  The  Dodor’s  fuppofition  is  thus  exprefie  d  : 

Had  any  pumihment  ever  overtaken  you  for  jour 
broken  vows  ;  were  but  one  of  your  teeth  growing 
black,  or  even  were  but  one  of  your  nails  growing  lefs 
beautiful,  I  fhould  believe  you.”  It  is  aim  oft  Super¬ 
fluous  to  cbferve,  that  to  every  verb  not  in  the  infini¬ 
tive  mode  there  mull  be  a  nominative ,  and  to  every 
active  verb  an  object,  whatever  be  the  arrangement  of 
the  fentcr.ce  in  which  fuch  verbs  are  found.  Thefe 

are 
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(o)  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  may  be  proved  by  experiment,  by  uttering  to  a  man  of  good  common  fenfe 
thefe  two  propofitions,  taking  care  to  exprefs  the  words  God  and  man  in  a  language  which  he  does  not  under - 
Hand.  Thus,  Deus  is  happy,  and  hie  homo  is  happy ,  uttered  to  a  man  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue, 
will  convey  no  notice  of  exifience  confidered  as  mutable  or  immutable,  &c. 

(p)  Theort  of  the  Moods  of  Verbs,  publithcd  in  VoL  II.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  ROtal  Society  r 
sf  Edinburgh, 


nn 


Verbs. 


tfo 

anftvered. 
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are  truths  known  to  every  fchoolbov ;  the  reafons  of 
them  fliall  be  given  afterwards.  It  is  likewife  unde¬ 
niable,  that  in  the  fentence  before  us,  the  nominative 
to  had  is  any  punijhmcnt ;  to  the  firft,  were  one  of  your 
teeth  ;  and  to  the  fecond,  one  of  your  nails.  But  the 
lentenee  arranged  in  grammatical  order,  with  the  fe- 
veral  nominatives  before  their  refpeftive  verbs,  is  evi¬ 
dently  elliptical ;  and  the  conjunction  if  mult  be  fup- 
}>iied  as  well  to  complete  the  conltruflion  as  to  make 
lenle  of  the  paffage.  If  any  punifliment  had  ever 
overtaken  you ;  if  but  one  of  your  teeth  were  grow- 
ing  black,  or  even  if  but  one  of  your  nails  were  grow¬ 
ing  lels  beautiful,  I  ffiould  believe  you.”  Now  it  has 
lately  been  proved,  by  fuch  evidence  as  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  that  if  though  called  a  conjunSHon ,  is  in  fa6I 
a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode,  of  the  fame  import  with 
gwe  ;  ffi  that  we  may  fubftitute  the  one  for  the  other 
without  in  the  fmallcd  degree  altering  the  fenfe.  The 
fentence  will  then  run  thus  :  “  Give  any  punifliment 
had  ever  overtaken  you  ;  give  but  one  of  your  teeth 
were  growing  black,  &c.  I  fimuld  believe  you.”  It 
is  therefore  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  had  and  were , 
when  the  fentence  is  completed,  exprefs  no  affirma- 
tion  j  that  it  is  only  upon  granting  the  truth  of  the 
affirmation  which  they  denote ,  that  the  fpeaker  fays  “  I 
ffiould  believe  you.”  “  Any  punifliment  had  ever  over¬ 
taken  you,”  is  plainly  an  affirmation  5  if  give  that 
affirmation,  admit  its  truth ,  “  I  fhould  believe  you.” 

But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  had  and  were  change 
their  fignihcations  by  a  mere  change  of  place,  or  that 
by  being  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of 
a  elaufe,  they  lofe  their  original  import ,  and  come  to 
denote  fomething  entirely  different .  Were  this  the  cafe 
every  attempt  to  afeertain  and  fix  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  grammar  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  an  attempt 
to  arrell  the  courfe  of  time.  For  what  purpofe  then, 
it  may  be  afked,  if  the  verb  always  denotes  affirmation , 
is  it  lemoved  fiom  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
elaufe,  when  fuppofition  is  implied  as  in  the  prefent  in- 
llance  ?  Wc  anfwer,  that  fuppofition  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs.  than  conditional  affirmation;  that  when  fuch 
affirmation  is  completely  expreffed,  the  verb  is  not  remo¬ 
ved  to  the  beginning  of  the  elaufe  5  and  that  fuch  remo¬ 
val  takes  place  only  when  the  elaufe  is  elliptical ,  beino- 
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Upon  the  whole,  notwithftanding  the  deference  which  Verbs. 

we  willingly  pay  to  this  very  mafterly  writer,  we  are' - v - * 

compelled  reluctantly  to  differ  from  him,  and  llill  to 
thmk  that  fimple  predication  is  the  ejfence  of  the  verb.  <■, 
Should  we  be  required  to  exemplify  our  theory  by  The  theory 
language,  and  to  produce  inftances  of  this  fmiplified itfelf  rxem- 
verb  m  practice,  tve  miglit  anfwer,  that  the  not  bein£rl)lifil;dt 
able  to  produce  fuch  inlfances  would  be  no  good  argu¬ 
ment  again  ft  the  truth  of  our  principles.  It  is  the 
nature  of  language  to  exprefs  many  circumftances  by 
the  fame  word,  all  of  which  however  are  not  efential  to 
diftinguiih 1  the  fpecies  to  which  that  word  belongs  from 
the  other  fpecies  of  words  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  man 

i0ni,r  fr°m  .c!l  ^c  many  things  which  are  not 
aElually  exprejed.  Perhaps,  however,  fomething  nearly 
approaching  to  an  exemplification  of  our  idea  of  a 

V£t  b  WlU  be  found  in  tlle  ‘blowing  propofition  : 

I  he  three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  arc  equal  to 
two  right  angles.”  What  other  office  the  verb  are 
here  performs  than  limply  to  join  the  fubjecl  and  pre¬ 
dicate,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  It  does  not  give  notice 
ol  time;  or  fuch  notice,  if  given,  is  an  imperfedlion : 
for  the  trutn  or  the  propofition  is  independent  on  time 
Neither  ought  it  to  imply  exifence ;  for  the  propofition 
would  be  true,  were  there  neither  a  trianole 


n<V  a 


merely  an  artificial  contrivance  in  language,  to  fliow 
the  reader  or  hearer  that  fome  fuch  word,  as  if  de¬ 
manding  the  truth  of  the  affirmation,  is  omitted  for  the 
fake  of  difpatch.  This  is  evident  j  for  when  the 
word  requiring  the  affirmation  to  be  granted  is  fupplied , 
the  verb  muff  be  reftored  to  its  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  elaufe.  Such  abbreviations,  and  fuch  contrivances 
to  mark  them,  are  frequent  in  all  languages,  as  will  be 
feen  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  modes. 


true,  _ 

right  angle  in  nature. 

This  idea  of  verb,  when  it  is  well  confidered,  tve 
hope  will  be  found  juft  ;  but  fhould  any  of  our  readers 
luipect  it  of  novelty,  and  on  that  account  be  difpofed 
to  condemn  it,  we  have  only  to  requeft  that  he  will  re- 
ftrain  his  ccnfure  till  he  has  examined  the  writings  of 
others,  and  nicely  obferved  the  feveral  poftures  of  his 
own  mind  in  difeourfe ;  for  meditation  may  perhaps 

ffiow  him  that  our  theory  is  not  falfe,  and  inquiry  will 

latisfy  him  that  it  is  not  novel  (p  ). 

60.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  affertion ,  and  af-The  greater 
eition  only,  is  effential  to  the  verb ,  yet  the  greater  partPart  °f 
of  that  fpecies  of  words  which  grammarians  call  verbs  ver^s 
arc  ufed  to  denote  an  attribute  as  well  as  an  akrtion  /"fw"  at' 
or,  in  the  language  of  logic,  they  exprefs  both  the  copu-  combined 
la  and  the  predicate  of  a  propofition  :  thus,  he  liveth,  ^with  an  af- 
write th ,  he  walket h ,  are  phrafes  equivalent  in  all  refpe&s  rcrticm* 
to— he  is  living ?  he  is  writing,  he  is  walking .  Now  of 
attributes  fome  have  their  cfience  in  motion,  walking ; 
fome  in  the  privation  of  motion,  as  r effing  ;  and  others 
have  nothing  to  do  with  cither  motion  or  its  privation  as 
white  and  black.  But  all  motion  and  all  privation  of 
motion  imply  time  as  their  concomitant ;  and  a  fubffance 
may  have  an  attribute  to-day  which  it  had  not  yefferdait 
and  will  not  have  to -morrow,  I  his  is  (elf- evident }  for 

a  man  may  be  at  rcll  to-day  who  yefferday  was  walking 
and  to -morrow  will  be  on  lorfeback  ;  and  a  fheet  of  pa¬ 
per  may  have  been  white  yefterday,  which  to-day  is 

black. 


,  PA  Eefides  words,  wnich  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great  manv  others  that  are  made  life  of 
o  igmfy  the  conneaion  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas  or  propofitions  one  with  another.  'The  mind  in  communicating 
its  thoughts  to  others,  does  not  only  need^jjw  of  the  ideas  it  has  then  before  It,  but  others  alfo  to  fliow  or  intimate 
fome  particular  aBion  of  its  own  at  that  time  relating  to  thofe  ideas.  This  it  docs  feveral  ways  ;  as  is  and  is  vox 
are  ftie  general  marks  of  the  mind  affirming .or  denying."  Locke  on  Human  Underflandinv. 

eft  nAn  A— 101113  varlabills>  aHcl«id  re  aliqua  dici  feu  afrirmari  fignificans.  Vulgaris  verbi  definitio 
eft  quod  fit  pars  oratioms,  quae  agere,  pati,  aut  elfe  fignificet.  Sed  noflra  aceuratior,  magifque  ex  ipfa  verbi  cu 
jufvis  natura  petita  videtur.  Casterum  r»  affirtnari  laxiore  hie  fenfu  accipimus,  pro  eo  quod  prmdicari  Dialeaici 
appel  ent,  quo  non  modo  affirmationes  ftnaius  fie  dia®,  fed  negationes  etiam  interrogationefque  includuntnr.” 
Ruddimanni  Grammatics  Injlituttones.  See  alfo  Dr  Beattie's  Theory  of  Language. 
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Verbs,  black ,  and  at  forac  future  time  will  be  of  a  different  co- 
*— lour.  As,  therefore,  all  motions  and  their  privation  imply 
time :  and  as  a  pi'opoftion  may  be  true ,  at  one  time ,  which 
is  not  true  at  another ;  all  VERBS,  as  well  thofe  which 
denote  both  an  attribute  and  an  ajjertion ,  as  thofe  which 
denote  an  affertivn  only,  come  to  denote  TIME  alfo  : 
Hence  the  origin  and  ufe  of  tenfes,  which  are  fo  many 
different  forms  affigned  to  each  verb,  to  fhow,  without 
altering  its  principal  ligni  heat  ion,  the  various  TIMES  in 
oftcnles!”  which  the  affertion  expreffed  by  it  may  be  true.  Whe¬ 
ther  thefe  various  forms  ot  the  verb  be  ejfential  to  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  vain  to  dilpate.  They  have  place  in  every 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  as  the 
ufe  of  the  verb  is  to  affirm  one  thing  of  another,  it  is 
abfolutely  nceellary  that  the  time ,  when  fueh  or  fuch 
an  affirmation  is  true,  be  marked  by  tenfes ,  or  fome  other 
contrivance.  Concerning  tenfes, therefore,  we  lhall  throw 
together  fome  obfervations  equally  applicable  to  every 
language,  after  premising  a  general  remark  or  two  which 
feem  neeeffary  in  order  to  proceed  with  preciiion. 

61.  Time,  although  its  effence  con  lilts  in  fueeeffion 
continued  and  unbroken,  may  yet  be  confidered  by  the 
mind  as  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  t  here 
is,  however,  one  grand  division  which  neceffarily  oc¬ 
curs,  and  to  which  the  different  tenfes  of  verbs  are  in  all 
adapted. — Computing  from  fome  portion 
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conceived  to  be  prejent , 


all  time  is  either  pajl  or  to  come. 
*e**°herice  ^ence  the  ^erifes  °f  verbs  aie  threefold  ;  fome  denoting 
■,  ter.fes  time  prefent,  fome  time  pajl,  and  others  time  future . 

Again,  from  the  very  nature  of  time,  it  mult  be  ob¬ 
vious,  that  all  its  parts  are  relative  ;  i.  e.  that  n-  por¬ 
tion  of  it  can  be  afeertained  by  any  thing  inherent  in 
itfelf  but  only  by  referring  it  to  fome  other  portion, 
with  refpeCl  to  which  it  is  pajl,  prefent,  or  to  come .  In 
this  refpeCl  time  is  perfectly  analogous  to  /pace:  for  as 
the  /pace  in  which  any  object  exiHs,  cannot  be  deferibed 
but  by  Hating  its  relation  to  fome  other  /pace;  fo  neither 
can  the  time  of  any  attribute  or  a&ion  be  determined, 
but  by  Hating  its  relation  to  fome  other  time.  When, 
therefore,  wc  would  mark  the  time  of  any  aClion  or 
event,  we  muH  previoufly  fix  upon  fo?ne  poiut  to  which 
we  may  refer  it.  If  this  point  be  known,  the  time 
referred  to  it  will  be  known  alfo  ;  but  if  the  former  be 
not  known,  neither  will  the  latter. 

LaHly,  in  contemplating  an  aBion,  we  may  have 
occafion  to  confider  it  as  going  on,  or  1%  fini/hed.  This 
diffin&ion  is  like  wife  denoted  by  the  different  tenfes  of 
verbs.  In  treating,  therefore,  of  the  tenfes,  there  are 
two  things  to  which  attention  ought  principally  to  be 
turned  ; — the  relation  which  the  feveral  tenfes  have  to 
one  another  in  refpeCl  of  time  ;  and  the  notice  which  they 
give  of  an  action’s  being  completed  or  not  completed. 

6  2.  Having  premifed  thefe  remarks,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  tenfes  themfelves;  of  which  Mr  Harris  has 
enumerated  no  fewer  than  twelve.  Of  this  enumera¬ 
tion  we  can  by  no  means  approve  ;  for,  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  minute  examination  of  it,  nothing  can  be 
enumerated  more  obvious,  than  that  his  INCEPTIVE  PRESENT — 1 
am  %oing  to  write — is  a  future  tense  ;  and  his  com¬ 
pletive  PRESENT — J  have  written — a  past  tenfe.  But, 
as  was  before  obferved  of  the  claffif cation  of  words,  we 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that,  to  take  the  tenfes 
as  thev  are  commonly  received,  and  endeavour  to  af- 
certaiu  their  nature  and  their  diferences,  is  a  much  more 
ufeful  exercife,  as  well  as  more  proper  for  a  work  of 
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this  kind,  than  to  raife,  as  might  eafily  be  done,  ne1 
and  hypothetical  theories  on  the  fubjeCl. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  all  the  tenfes  muH 
neceffarily  mark  relative  time .  In  one  fenfe,  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  obvious.  The  prefent  tenfe  is  ufed  in  contra- 
diftindlion  to  both  the  pajl  and  future ,  and  marks  an 
attribute  or  action  as  exiHing  in  neither.  The  pajl  and 
the  future  are  in  like  manner  ufed  in  contradiffin&ion 
to  the  prefent ;  and  mark  an  attribute  or  action  which 
exiffs  not  now,  but  which  in  the  one  cafe  has  exijled 
formerly,  in  the  other  will  exijl  at  fome  time  corning. 

But  beiides  this  relation  of  con  trad if  in  61  ion  fubfiffing 
among  the  tenfes,  there  is  another  of  co-exifience ,  as  we 
may  call  it,  to  which  it  is  of  great  confequenee  to  attend 
— efpecially  in  examining  the  nature  of  the  prefent.  $$ 

63.  The  PRESENT  TENSE  refers  not  only  to  fomething  Of  the  pre 
which  is  pajl  or  future,  but  alfo  to  fomething  with  fent  tenfe*. 
which  the  attribute  or  action  of  the  verb  is  contempo¬ 
rary.  This  reference  is  neceffarily  implied  in  its  very 
name  ;  for  we  cannot  fay  of  any  thing  that  it  is  prefent , 
without  implying  at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  fome¬ 
thing  elfe  with  which  it  is  prefent.  Hence  it  appears 
with  how  little  reafon  Mr  Harris  and  others  have  given 
us  an  aorijl  of  the  prefent,  as  marking  prefent  time  in¬ 
definitely  in  contradiffin&ion  to  other  prefents,  which 
have  been  called  inceptive,  extended,  and  completive  pre¬ 
fents.  For  from  what  has  been  faid  it  follows,  that  the 
prefent  tenfe  is  neceffarily  and  from  its  very  nature  per¬ 
fectly  indefinite,  and  can  of  itfelf  give  notice  of  no  pre- 
cifie  or  determinate  portion  or  point  of  time  whatever.  A 
thing  may  have  been  prefent  fifty  years  ago,  may  be  pre¬ 
fent  now,  or  at  any  future  period.  This  tenfe  implies 
the  relation  of  co  exifence  between  two  or  more  things; 
but,  without  fome  auxiliary  circumHance,  it  cannot  in 
any  language  mark  the  particular  portion  of  time  in  which 
thofe  tilings  exijl.  The  indefinite  nature  of  this  tenfe  is 
indeed  moll  clearly  feen  in  that  life  of  it  in  which  Mr 
Harris  has  ffyled  it  the  aorijl  of  the  prefent ;  tha'.  is,  in 
cafes  where  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  repetition  of  an 
aBion  which  the  agent  is  accufomed  frequently  to  perform, 
or  to  exprefs  propofitions  of  which  the  truth  is  evinced  by 
general  experience  ;  as  in  the  following  examples  : 

“  Hypocrify - the  only  evil  that  walks 

“  Invifible,  except  to  God  alone.” 

“  Ad  pcenitendum  properat  qui  cito  jndicatf  & c. 

In  thefe  inltances  it  is  plain  there  is  no  particular  time 
pointed  out:  the  propofitions  are  true,  or  apprehended 
as  true,  at  all  times.  Although  the  actions,  therefore, 
of  walking  and  luifening  are  expreffed  as  prefent ,  it  is 
impoffible  from  the  exprefions  to  determine  any  precife 
point  of  time  when  they  are  prefent. 

But  if  the  prefent  tenfe  be  thus  indefinite,  how,  it 
may  be  afked,  are  we  to  afeertain  the  particular  time 
which  is  intended  ?  Wc  anfwer,  it  is  to  be  afeertained,. 
either  by  fating  the  aBion  of  the  verb  as  exifing  in  fome 
time  already  known,  or  by  inference .  If,  for  example,  we 
fay, — “  Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
unfeen,” — the  propofition  is  general,  and  the  time  of 
walking  undetermined.  But  if  we.  add — “  both  when 
we  wake  and  when  we  fleepfi — the  time  is  by  this  addi¬ 
tion  afeertained  and  fpecified  ;  for  if  the  time  when  men 
wake  and  fieep  be  known,  the  time  when  thefe  fpirits 
walk  the  earth  is  known  alfo. — When  no  fpccirying 
claufe  is  given  by  which  to  determine  the  time  of  the 
prefent  tenfe,  it  is  very  commonly  determined  by  in¬ 
ference,  . 
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'  fere  nee.  Thu?,  if  one  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion  a. _ “  He 

Jleeps  ’vhilc  I  am  /peaking  to  him?'— the  time  of  his 
fee  ping  is  afeertained  by  the  fubfequent  claufe  of  the 
fentence  but  if  it  be  laid  (imply— “  lie  deeps1’— with- 
oui  afligning  any  data  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
when  his  (leephig  is  prefent,  we  very  naturally  infer 
that  it  is  at  the  mf ant  we  receive  the  information  of  his 
fleeping.  ^  Such  inferences  as  this  are  common  in  lan¬ 
guage.^  T  he  mind  is  defirous  to  obtain  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  every  fubje&  ;  and  therefore  frequently 
fupp/ies  to  itfelf  what  is  not  exprejfffed  in  the  fpeech  of 
others. 

Both  tliefe  \vays  of  afeertaining  the  precife  time  of 
the  prefent  tenfe,  are  excellently  illuftrated  by  the  ufe 
of  the  word  prefent  as  applied  to fpace.  Take  a  familiar 
example  : — “  His  brother  and  he  were  prefent  when  I 
read  the  letter.”  It  is  at  firft  fight  evident  that  this 
expredion  is  perfe&ly  indefinite .  But  if  it  be  faid— 

His  brother  and  he  were  prefent  at  your  houfe  when  I 
read  the  letter,”— the  place  of  a&ion  is  then  determined 
by  being  referred  to  a  portion  of  fpace  which  is  known . 
If  no  fuch  reference  be  made,  the  perfon  who  hears 
the  fpeech  uttered  mud  either  remain  ignoraht  of  the 
place  intended,  or  lie  mud  afeertain  it  to  himfelf  by  in¬ 
ference;  and  he  will  probably  infer  it  to  be  that  in  which 
the  fpeaker  is  at  the  time  of  his  uttering  the  indefinite 
fcntenec.  This  leads  us  to  obferve,  that  fuch  infe¬ 
rences  are  not  often  made  without  fufficient  foundation. 
Various  eircumdanccs  may  affift  the  reader  or  hearer 
in  making  them,  and  prevent  all  danger  of  midake. 
He  may  have  the  'evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of  fomethino- 
preceding  in  the  difeourfe,  anti  a  number  of  other  pai> 
tieulars,  to  judify  and  warrant  his  conclufion.  Thus, 
if  when  fitting  by  a  large  fire,  one  pronounce  the  words 
— “  I  am  too  warm  5”  thofe  to  whom  he  addreffes  his 
fpeech  are  authorilcd  to  conclude,  that  he  is  too  Warm 
at  the  time  of  f peaking ,  unlefs  he  exprefsly  prevent  the 
drawing  of  that  conclufion  by  adding  fome  fuch  claufe 
as — “  When  I  wrear  a  great  coat.” 

It  is  ftri&ly  demondrable,  and  hath  by  Mr  Harris 
been  in  fa&  demondr^ted,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  pi'efent  time.  Yet  do  wre  not  only  conceive  time  as 
prefent  and  exifing ,  but  frequently  a?  extended  to  a  very 
great  degree.  We  fpeak  not  only  of  the  prefent  infant, 
or  the  prefent  day ,  but  alfo  of  the  prefent  year ,  and  even 
of  the  prefent  century.  This  manner  of  conceiving  time 
is  indeed  loofe  and  unphilofophical  ;  but  it  is  fufficient 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  language.  To  exprefs 
time  as  it  really  is,  we  ought  to  fay,  the  pajfmg  day , 
the  pafiing  year ,  and  the  puffing  century  ;  but  in  com¬ 
mon  difeourfe  we  denominate  any  portion  of  time  pre¬ 
fent,  in  which  the  prefent  now  or  infant  is  included,  al¬ 
though  it  is  obvious  that  part  of  that  portion  is  pafi, 
and  the  remainder  of  it  future .  From  the  very  nature 
of  time  thus  conceived  to  be  prefent,  the  tenfe  now*  un¬ 
der  confideration  mud  reprefent  the  a&ion  of  the  verb 
as  commenced,  and  not  fnifhed :  for  as  time  is  in  conti¬ 
nued  fueceffion,  and*  accompanies  every  a&ion  ;  when 
any  a&ion  is  not  commenced,  it  cxids  not  in  any  time, 
though  it  may  exid  hereafter  in  time  which  is  noiv  fu¬ 
ture  ;  and  when  it  \s fnifhed,  it  exids  no  longer  in  time 
prefent, but  in  time  pafi'.  Hence  the  abfurdity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  a  theory  of  the  tenfes  an  inceptive  prefent 
and  a  completive  prefent ;  for  thefe  terms  imply  each  a 
dire&  contradi&ion . 
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64.  After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the  prefent  tenfe  VcrVs. 
"e  ll)all  have  but  little  to  fay  of  the  PRjEter-imper-  v  *'  v*1  -1 
Fect.  It  Hates  an  aflion  in  refpedt  of  time  as  paf ; 
and  in  refpedt  of  progrefs,  as  vnfnijhed.  Leg, chum— I  , 

was  reading  atfomepvf  time ,  but  my  reading  was  then  The  pr» 
incomplete;  I  had  not  finilhed  the  booh  or  the  letter.  Wctcr-imper. 
mull  here  obferve,  however,  as  we  did  with  rel'ped  tofca< 
the  prefent  tenfe ,  that  although  the  prwter-impcrfeB  re- 
prefents  the  action  as  paf,  it  does  not  inform  us  in  what 
precife  portion  of  paf  time  the  unf  nilhed  aftion  was  go¬ 
ing  011 :  this  circumflance  mutt  either  be  given  in  fepa- 
ryte  words,  or  be  inferred  by  the  hearer.  If  one  fay 
h tnply — Lcgebam,  the  perfon  to  whom  he  addreffes  his 
fpeech  will  conclude,  that  the  time  of  his  reading  is  paf 
w  ith  refpeft  to  the  prefent  time  of  his  fpealiing.  But  if 
lie  fay ,- — Legebam  antequum  venifli,  lie  exprefsly  Hates 
the  action  of  reading  as  paf  with  refpeft  to  the  time  in 
which  his  hearer  came  to  the  place  w  here  they  both  are 
at  the  time  of  fpeahing.  The  time  of  the  prater-imper- 
feB  is  always  paf  with  refpea  to  the  prefent  infant 
ivlien  the  imperfeB  is  ufed,  and  of  this  the  tenfe  itfelf 
gives  notice  5  but  it  may  alfo  be  pafl  with  refpea  to 
fome  other  time,  and  of  this  it  conveys  no  information. 

If  we  join  two  prater-imperfeBs  together,  the  expref- 
lion  will  Hate  the  co-exiftcnce  of  two  progreflive  ac¬ 
tions,  both  of  which  were  going  on  at  a  time  paf  in 
refpedl  of  fome  determinate  time  given  orfuppofed.  “  Cum 
lu  ferifeebas  ego  legebam  “  w  hen  you  were  writing 
I  was  reading.”  Hence  the  prater -imperfeft  has  by 
fome  grammarians  been  called  the  relative  prefent;  a 
name  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  exclufvely  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  tenfe.  When  the  prceter-imperfeB  is  by  the 
conjunction  and  joined  in  the  fame  fentence  with  a 
plufquam-pcrfcB,  the  two  tenfes  exprefs  two  aftions, 
both  prv  r  to  the  time  of fpeahing;  but  the  one  as  having  ’ 
continued  after  the  other  was fnifhed.  Thus,  Eneas  fpea  Iv¬ 
in?  of  the  definition  of  Troy,  fays,  that  after  having 
e leaped  tvith  his  father  and  followers,  he  returned  to 
the  city  in  quefi  of  his  wife,  and  went  dirctly  to  his 
own  houfe  ;  but  there,  continues  he,  “  irruerunt  Danai, 
et  tectum  ornne  tenebant — “  the  Gra  bs  had  rujhed 
in,"  that  ation  Was  over  and  completed  before  his  ar¬ 
rival  ;  but  the  at  of  “  poffeffmg  the  whole  houfe,”  te¬ 
nebant,  was  not  over,  but  fill  continuing. 

65.  But  it  is  neceffary  that  the  verb  denote  anions  Tfccwrilt 
which  were  complete  or  pcrfeB  in  paf  time,  as  well  as  aril  prte- 
tbofe  which  were  incomplete  or  imperfeB.  For  this  pur-  tcr-perfc&i 
pole,  Greek  and  Englijh  verbs  have  an  aorif,  a  prceter- 
perfeB,  and  a  plufquam-perfcB ,  Of  thefe  the  Latin  has 
only  the  two  laft.  The  prceter-perfeB  in  that  language 
fuflalns  a  twofold  chara&er  :  it  performs  the  office  of 
the  Greek  and  EnglifJj  aorif,  as  well  as  of  the  prceter- 
perfeB  properly,  fo  called  ;  that  is,  it  denotes  a  finilhed 
a&ion  at.  fome  indefinite  paf  time,  as  well  as  at  fome 
time  which  is  both  paf  and  definite. 

In  attempting  to  analyfe  the  fignification  of  complex 
terms ,  by  which  we  here  mean  words  that  include  in 
their  fignification  a  variety  of  particulars,  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  have  thefe  particulars  feparately  expreffed 
by  different  words  in  another  language.  Now  the  Eng- 
lilh  has  refolved  the  tenfes,  which  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  are  denominated  the  aorif  and  the 
prceter-perfeB,  by  means  of  what  arc  commonly  called 
auxiliary  verbs,  expreffing  the  former  by  the  verb  did, 
and  the  latter  by  the  verb  have.  In  examining  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  tlie  aorift  and  prater  perfeB,  It  will  be  of  life  to  in- 
— '  quire  into  the  import  of  thefe  verbs . 

Did  is  evidently  the  aorift  of  the  verb  to  do  ;  a  verb 
of  the  moft  general  lignification,  as  it  denotes  aBion  of 
every  hind.  It  expreffes  the JiniJhed performance  of fome 
aSiion ,  the  completion  of  which  mutt  of  courfe  have  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  fome  portion  of  paft  time.  u  I  DID  write , 
or  I  wrote  (thefe  expreffions  being  equivalent)  yefter- 
day,  a  month,  a  year  ago,”  &c*  But  the  import  of 
did  being  fo  very  general,  it  can  convey  no  determinate 
meaning  without  being  limited  by  the  addition  of  fome 
particular  aBion  ;  and  this  addition ,  however  expreffed, 
is  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  an  accufative 
cafe ,  governed  by  the  adive  verb  did ;  for  it  produces 
exadly  the  fame  ejfeB .  'Ey^ei\/cc,fcripji,  I  did  write  ; 
that  is,  “  at  fome  paft  time  I  performed  the  aBion  of 
writing ,  nndjiniftoed  it” 

The  verb  have ,  which  is  included  in  the  preeter-per- 
feB ,  is  plainly  a  verb  of  the  prefent  tenfe  denoting pojfcf- 
Jion.  But  a  man  may  poflefs  one  thing  as  well  as 
another;  and  therefore  have  requires  limitation ,  for  the 
very  fame  reafon  that  did  requires  it,  namely,  becaufe 
its  lignification  is  pcrfeBly  general.  Now  this  limita¬ 
tion,  whatever  it  is,  mull  be  conceived  as  the  thing 
P°JfeJfecl  >  in  inflances  where  have  is  limited  by  a 
noun ,  this  is  obvious,  and  univerfally  acknowledged  : 
“  I  have  a  gold  watch,”  is,  “  I  poftefs  a  gold  watch.” 
But  to  annex  the  fame  meaning  to  the  word  have, 
when  ufed  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  an  idea  we  believe 
not  common,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  thought 
whimlical  \  yet  what  other  meaning  can  be  affixed  to 
it  ?  To  fuppofe  that  words  have  not  each  a  radical  and 
determinate  lignification,  is  to  fuppofe  language  a  fub- 
ject  incapable  of  philofophical  inveftigation  $  and  to 
fuppofe,  with  Mr  Harris ,  that  there  are  words  entirely 
devoid  of  lignification,  is  at  once  to  render  all  inquiries 
after  the  principles  of  grammar  nugatory  and  ridiculous. 
We  conceive,  then,  that  each  of  the  phrafes,  yiygxCpot 
ITTWX %t,  feripft  epiftolam,  I  HAVE  written  a  letter,  is 
equivalent  to  the  phrafe,  “  I  poftefs  at  prefent  the 
JiniJhed  aBion  of  writing  a  letter.”  Such  an  expreffion 
may  found  harjh  to  the  ear,  bccaufe  it  is  not  in  ufe : 
but  wc  often  employ  expreffions,  to  the  precife  and  pro- 
per  meaning  of  which  we  do  not  attend  ;  and  if  the 
above  be  attentively  confidered,  however  awkward  it 
may  at  firlt  appear,  nothing  will  be  found  in  it  either 
improper  or  abfurd. 

The  aorift ,  then,  we  conceive  to  Hate  an  adion  as 
performed  zw&fnifhedm  fome  paft  portion  of  time;  whilft 
the  prccter-perfeB  reprefents  the  paft  performance  and 
completion  of  that  adion  as  now  poffeffcd.  And  here 
Ave  may  hazard  a  conjecture  why  have,  when  ufed  as  an 
auxiliary  verb,  is  always  joined  with  a  paft  participle  \ 
whereas  did  is  joined  to  a  word  expreffing  the  Jimple 
aBion  of  the  verb,  or,  as  it  is  called,  prefent  infini¬ 
tive.  Of  the  expreffion,  “  I  have  WRITTEN  a  letter,” 
as  one  part,  viz.  the  verb  have,  denotes  prefent  time  ;  the 
other  part,  viz.  written,  mull  denote  paft  time,  to  give 
notice  that  the  adion  is  performed  and  JiniJhed.  Did, 
on  the  other  hand,  implying  paft  time,  has  no  occafion 
for  the  paft  part  of  another  verb  to  give  notice  of  this 
circumftance  ;  for  u  I  did  WRITE  a  letter,”  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to,  u  at  fome  pall  time  I  performed  and  finilhed  the 
Jimple  aBion  of  writing  a  letter.” 

Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
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The  principal  di din 61  ion  in  pradice  between  the 
aorift  and  pnzter-perfeB  (for  the  difference  feems  little. ' 
in  their  real  import)  confifts  in  the  time  by  which  the  xhe6^n 
performance  of  the  adion  admits  of  being  particularly cjpai atT" 
fpecified.  The  pneter-perfeB  is  always  joined  with  a  ftin&ion 
portion  of  time  which  includes  the  prefent  now  or  ///.between 
ft  ant;  for  otherwife  it  could  not  fignify,  as  it  always  £?fe  tca" 
does,  the  prefent  pofteffton  of  the  fmjhing  of  an  adion.  ^ 

But  the  aorift,  which  fignifies  nofuch pcftejfton,  is  as  con- 
ffantly  joined  with  a  portion  of  paft  time  which  excludes 
the  prefent  now  or  infant.  Thus  wc  fay,  “  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  this  day,  this  week,”  &c.  ;  but,  “  I  wrote  a 
letter  yefterday,  la  ft  week,”  &c.  ;  and  to  interchange 
thefe  expreffions  of  time  in  Greek  and  Englijh,  where 
th e  aorift  and  prceter-perfeB  have  different  forms,  would 
be  improper.  In  Latin ,  indeed,  where  they  have  but 
one  form,  the  impropriety  docs  not  appear. 

66.  Befides  the  tenfes  already  examined,  which  are  The  phifi 
expreffive  of  paft  time,  in  moft  languages  the  ve  rb  hasquam-per- 
another  tenfe  called  the pluf  juam-pcrfeB ,  in  which,  how-  fe&- 
ever,  no  difficulty  occurs  to  detain  our  attention.  What 

the  precter-imperfeB  is  to  the  prefent  tenfe ,  that  the pluf 
quam-perfcB  is  to  the  preeter -perfeB.  The  verb  had, 
by  which  it  is  refolved  in  Englifh,  being  evidently  the’ 
paft  time  of  have,  fufficiently  explains  its  meaning  and 
relation  to  the  other  tenfes  :  “  I  had  written  a  letter,” 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrafe,  “  I  pojfejfed  at  fome peft  time, 
the  finilhed  adion  of  writing  a  letter.” 

It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Dr  Beattie,  that  the  imper¬ 
fect  and  plufquam-perfeCt  are  very  ufeful,  and  may  be 
the  fources  of  much  elegant  expreffion  5  and  that  if  one 
were  not  taught  to  diftinguiffi,  in  refped  of  meaning  as 
well  as  of  form,  thefe  tenfes  from  each  other,  and  the 
prseterite  from  both,  one  could  not  pretend  to  under- 
ftand,  far  lefs  to  tranilate,  any  good  claffic  author. 

67.  Having  confidered  the  tenfes  which  imply  pre-  Futu7re  tc*- 
fent  and  paft  time,  it  now  remains  that  we  examine  fes. 

the  import  of  thofe  which  are  expreffive  of  time  future. 

In  Latin  and  Englifh  there  are  two  tenfes  for  this  pur- 
ppfe  ;  of  which  th efrft  reprefents  an  adion  in  point  of 
time  as  not  yet  exifting,  but  as  about  to  exift  at  fome  pe¬ 
riod  to  come  ;  but  it  does  not  bring  the  completion  of  the 
aCtion  into  view.  The  other  afferts  the  futurity  of  an 
adion  together  with  its  completion *  Seri  bam,  “  I  ffiall 
be  writing,”  denotes  future  time  and  complete  aBion  ; 
for  it  does  not  fay  whether  I  am  to  write  for  a  long  or 
for  a  fhort  time,  or  whether  I  fhall  fnifh  what  I  pro- 
milcd  to  begin.  This  part  of  the  verb,  therefore,  to  which 
the  Greek  y^m  correfponds,  is  an  imperfeB  future,  and 
like  wife  an  aorift.  The  futurity  of  any  adion,  it  fhould 
feem,  may  always  be  computed  from  the  time  of  -fpeak- 
ing  *  for  every  adion  mull  he  future  with  refped  to  the 
time  at  which  its  futurity  is  declared;  but  the  time  of 
its  futurity  may  be  more  precifely  fpecified  by  fixing  on 
fome  other  future  time  to  which  to  refer  it :  “  I  ffiall  be 
writing  after  he  ffiall  have  departed.”  Shall  or  will 
refers  to  future  time  indefnitely }  and  write  or  writing 
refers  to  an  adion  which  is  indeed  to  begin  and  fo  far  to 
proceed,  bpt  of  which  nothing  is  faid  concerning  the 
completion. 

.  °n  the  other  hand ,fcripfero,  “  I  fhall  have  -written,” 
is  a  perfect  future  denoting  complete  aftion;  for  /hall de¬ 
notes  future  time;  written,  finified  aBion;  and  have, pre- 
fent  pojfejfton.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  whole  affertion 
E  is. 
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that  “  at  fome  future  period  of  time  I  ihall  poiTefs 
the  finiihed  action  of  writing.”  The  completion  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  poffefiion  of  it,  is  always  future 
with  refpect  to  the  time  of  affertion  ;  but,  with  refpeft 
to  fome  other  time  expreffed  or  undcrdood,  the  completion 
ef  the  a6lion  is  to  be  pafi :  Promittis  te  fcripturum  fi  ro- 
gavero ,  “  you  promife  to  write  if  I  (hall  have  afked  you.” 

In  this  fentence  the  a£tion  of  afking  is  future  with  relation 
to  the  time  of  promifing ,  but  it  is  paf  with  relation  to 
that  of  writing .  This  tenfe  the  Latin  grammarians  call 
the  future  of  the  fubjunBive  mode ;  but  very  improperly. 
The  notice  which  it  communicates,  refpe£b  not  the 
power  or  liberty  of  a£ling,  which,  as  will  be  feen  by  and 
bye,  is  the  chara&eriftic  of  that  mode;  but  the  aBion  it- 
felf.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the  tenfes 
of  the  indicative  mode  ;  for  feripfero  is,  in  every  fenfe, 
as  really  indicative  as  feribam  or  feripturus  ero . 
v  68.  Thefe  are  all  the  tenfes,  effentially  different  from 
each  other,  which  have  place  in  the  indicative  mode  of 
any  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted  (r)  ;  but 
as  there  are  tenfes  in  the  mode  called  SubjunBive ,  which 
bear  the  fame  names  with  thofe  already  examined,  and 
which  have  yet  a  different  import ,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
confider  them  before  we  difmifs  the  fubjeft  of  tenfes. 

Of  modes  in  general  fomething  mud  be  faid  here¬ 
after  j  at  prefent  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  mode 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  is  not  very  properly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  afligned  to  it  by  the  Latin 
grammarians .  They  call  it  the  fubjunBive ,  becaufe  it 
is  often  fubjoined  to  another  verb,  and  forms  the  fe- 
Condary  claufe  of  a  fentence  :  but  the  mode  called  in¬ 
dicative  frequently  appears  in  the  fame  eircumitances. 
The  difference  between  thefe  two  modes  appears  to  us  to 
confift  in  this,  that  the  indicative  afferts  fomething  di- 
reBly  concerning  the  aBion  ;  the  fubjunBive ,  fomet  hing 
concerning  the  power  or  liberty  of  the  agent  to  perform 
it  :  for  that  the  latter  afferts  as  well  as  the  former ,  ad¬ 
mits  not  of  difpute. 

69.  The  prefent  tenfe  of  the  fubjunBive  mode ,  in  the 
learned  languages,  anfwers  to  the  Englifh  auxiliaries 
may  and  can.  Let  us  confider  thefe  a  little. — May  is 
evidently  a  verb  of  the  prefent  tenfe  denoting  liberty . 
When  I  afl'ert  that  I  MAY  write ,  I  give  notice  that  “  I 
am  under  no  compulfion  to  abjlain  from  writing that 
there  is  no  impediment  from  without  by  which  I  am 
refrained  from  writing.  Can  is  alfo  a  verb  of  the  prefent 
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tenfe,  expreflive  of  internal power  or fkilL  “  I  can  write”  Verbs, 
is  equivalent  to — “  There  is  nothing  in  myfelf  which  — 1  ■» 

incapacitates  me  for  performing  the  operation  of  wri¬ 
ting.”  This  verb  feems  originally  to  have  denoted 
knowledge  or  /kill ,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  extended 
to  fignify  power  or  ability  of  any  kind.  There  is  little 
doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  with  the  old  Englifh  verb 
to  con ,  which  fignifies  to  know . — The  difference  between 
the  import  of  thefe  two  verbs  may  and  can  will  be  bed 
perceived  in  a  familiar  example.  Suppofe  we  fay  to  one 
of  our  tranferibers,  “  You  may  write  a  treatife  on  gram¬ 
mar,  to  which  he  returns  for  anfwer  “  I  cannot ;”  our 
affertion  evidently  fuppofes  him  at  liberty  to  write  the 
treatife  5  his  anfwer  implies,  that  he  is  unable  or  unfkilled 
to  do  it.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  prefent  tenfe 
of  this  mode  contains  a  declaration  of  prefent  liberty , 
ability ,  or  /kill;  and  its  other  tenfes  will  be  found  to 
have  reference  to  the  fame  capacities. 

The  obfervation  is  here  to  be  repeated  which  was  en¬ 
larged  upon  under  the  prefent  of  the  indicative .  The 
liberty  or  ability  fignified  by  this  tenfe  is  always  repre 
fented  as  prefent  ;  but  the  time  of  this  prefence  is  inde¬ 
finite.  If  no  particular  time  be  fpecified ,  we  generally 
refer  it  to  the  time  of fpeaking  ;  but  another  point  may 
be  given  from  which  we  are  to  compute.  u  When  he 
dial]  have  finifhed,  you  may  then  proceed  as  you  pro- 
pofe.”  Here  the  liberty  of  proceeding  is  ffated  as  pre¬ 
fent,  not  at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
finifhing ,  which  is  future  to  the  time  of  fpeaking.  But 
though  the  liberty ,  ability ,  or  J kill ,  denoted  by  this  tenfe, 
be  reprefented  as  prefent ,  the  aBion  itfelf\s  dated  as  con¬ 
tingent;  for  it  is  not  neceffary  that  a  man  fhould  perform 
an  action  becaufe  he  has  the  capacity  to  perform  it. 

From  this  idea  of  the  prefent  of  the  fuljutiBive  fome 
of  its  moff  peculiar  ufes  feem  capable  of  being  explained. 

— And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  appears  to  have  a  near  af¬ 
finity  with  the  future  of  the  indicative  ;  infomueh  that 
in  many  indances  they  may  be  ufed  promifcuoufly. 

Without  materially  altering  the  effect  of  the  exprefliun, 
we  may  fay,  “  Dico  me  fafturum  effe  quae  imperetf  or 
“  quae  imperabit Thereafon  of  this,  perhaps,  may  be* 
that  with  refpe£l  to  us,  futurity  and  contingency  are  in 
mod  cafes  nearly  the  fame,  both  being  involved  in  equal 
obfeurity  ;  and  therefore  it  is  often  of  little  confequence 
which  mode  of  ex  predion  we  employ. 

Secondly,  The  prefent  of  the  fubjunBive  is  ufed  to  de¬ 
note 


(r)  On  this  point  we  fubferibe  to  the  opinion  of  the  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Beattie. — “  It  will  perhaps 
occur  (fays  he),  that  there  are  two  Greek  tenfes ,  of  Avhich  I  have  given  no  aecount  j  namely,  the  fecond  aorifi ,  and 
the  fecond  future .  The  truth  is,  that  I  confider  them  as  unnecefiary.  Their  place,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  might  at  all  times  be  fupplied  by  the  firfi  aorifi  and  the  firfi  future .  Some  grammarians  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  firfi  aorifi  fignifies  time  pafi  iirgeneral ,  and  the  fecond ,  indefinite  time  pafi ;  and  that  the  firfi  future  dc notes 
a  nearer ,  and  the  fecond ,  a  more  remote  ^futurity.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  mere  conje£lurc,  unfupported  by  proof: 
and  therefore  I  incline  rather  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe  Avho  teach,  that  the  fecond  future  and  the  fecond  aorifi 
have  no  meaning  different  from  the  firfi  future  and  the  firfi  aorid  ;  and  that  they  are  the  prefent  and  imperfeB  of 
fome  obfolete  theme  of  the  verb  j  and  when  the  other  theme  came  into  ufe,  happened  to  be  retained  for  the  fake  of 
variety  perhaps,  or  by  accident,  with  a  preterite  and  future  fignification.  Be  this  as  it  will,  as  thefe  tenfes  are 
peculiar  to  the  Greek,  and  have  nothing  correfponding  to  them  in  other  tongues,  we  need  not  fcruple  to  overlook 
them  as  fuperduous.” — The  Theory  of  Language ,  Part  II.  Chap.  ii. 

To'thefe  judicious  obfervations  we  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  they  acquire  no  fmall  degree  of  confirma¬ 
tion  from  this  circumdance,  that  there  are  many  Greek  verbs  which  have  no  fecond  future,  and  whieh  are  yet 
employed  to  denote  every  poflible  modification  of  future  time.  Of  the  paulo-pofi-futurutn  of  the  Greeks  we  have 

taken- 
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Verbs,  nptc  the  rig  lit  of  which  a  perfon  Is  poffeffed. 

or  I  can ,  fell  this  book.”  This  application,  which 
Dr  Etiefley  confiders  as  the  pi'imary  iignifteation  of  the 
tenfe,  is  eaiily  deduced,  or  rather  follows  immediately* 
from  the  foregoing  account  of  its  import.  For  if  one 
be  under  no  rejlraint ,  either  external  or  internal,  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  performing  an  action,  he  has  furely  a 
right  to  perform  it. 

Thirdly,  The  prefent  of  the  fubjunBive  is  often  ufed 
to  fignify  command  or  requsjl ;  as  when  one  fays,  “  You 
may  give  my  compliments  to  fueh  a  perfon*”  This  ufe 
of  the  tenfe  under  conftderalion  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  a  defirc  to  /often  the  harjhnefs  of  a  command,  by 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  claiming  fuperiority.  When 
a  man  utters  the  above  fentence,  he  certainly  utters 
no  command ,  but  only  afferts  that  the  perfon  to  whom 
he  fpeaks  has  liberty  or  power  to  do  him  a  favour.  This 
affertion,  however,  may  contain  no  new  information  ; 
and  therefore  the  perfon  addreffed ,  reflecting  upon  the 
intention  of  the  Jk pea  her  in  making  it,  infers  that  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  wijh  or  defire  that  “  his  compliments  fhould  be 
made  to  fueh  a  perfon.” 

70.  Of  th z  fubjunBive  as  well  as  of  the  indicative ,  the 
pfceter-imperfeB  is  evidently  the  paf  time  of  the  prefent » 
As  the  latter  afferts  liberty ,  or  ability ,  to  perform  fome 
action,  as  exifting  at  prefent ,  the  former  aflerts  the  fame 
liberty  or  ability  to  have  exified  in  tithe  paf  ;  but  the 
precife  portion  of  time  paft,  in  which  thefe  capacities 
exited,  muft  be  fpecified  by  other  words,  or  it  will 
remain  unknown .  Thus  in  the  following  fentence, 
“  Dixi  me  fa<turum  effe  quae  imperaret/  the  time  of 
imperaret  is  referred  to  that  of  dixi :  the  perfon  having 
the  right  to  command,  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  it  at 
the  time  when  the  other  /aid  that  he  would  obey.  This 
tenfe,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  ftates  the  adHon  as  going 
on  and  incomplete  ;  and  alfo  as  future  with  refpedt  to  the 
liberty  or  ability  to  perform  it.  It  is  rendered  into 
Englifh  by  the  verbs  could  or  might ;  of  which  the  frf 
is  the  paft  time  of  can ,  the  fecond  of  may . 

From  the  near  affinity  which  the  prefent  of  the  fub¬ 
junBive  has  to  the  future  of  the  indicative ,  the  tenfe 
now  under  conflderation  appears,  in  many  inftances,  as 
the  paft  time  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former.  Thus 
Dixi  me  faSurum  quee  imperaret ,  may  be  rendered  “  I 
faid  that  I  would  do  whatever  he  might,  or  whatever 
75  he  Jhould ,  command.” 

Thcprae-  7 1.  Of  the  pi'ceter-perfeB ,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
tcr-pcrfe<ft.  that  as  the  prefent  ftates  the  agent  as  at  liberty  to  be 
performing  an  unfnifhed  adfion  fo  this  tenfe  ftates  him 
as  at  liberty  to  perform  the  adHon  conftdered  as  fnifoed. 
“  I  may  be  writing  a  letter  when  you  come,  i.  e.  I  am 
at  liberty  to  be  writing  a  letter  when  you  come.”  I  may 
luiVe  written  a  letter  when  you  come,”  i.  e.  I  am  at 
liberty  to  be  in  pojfejjion  of  the  fnifhed  aBion  of  writing 
a  letter  when  you  come.” 

It  is  a  common  mode  of  expreflion  to  fay,  “  I  may 
have  done  fueh  of  fueh  a  thing  in  my  time,”  when 
he  who  fpeaks  can  have  little  doubt  whether  he  has 
done  the  thing  or  not*  In  that  cafe,  the  words  may 
have  done ,  cannot  be  conftdered  as  the  prceter-perfeB  of 
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“  /  may ,  the  fubjunBive  of  the  verb  Ho  ;  for  it  is  nonfenfc  to  talk 


of  liberty ,  with  refpedt  to  the  performance  of  an  adHon, 
which,  at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  is  fuppofed  to  be  paf 
and  completed.  What  then  is  the  import  of  the  phrafe  > 

We  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  elliptical,  and  that  the 
word  fay  or  affirm  is  underftood  :  “  I  may  (fay  that 
I)  have  done  fueh  or  fueh  a  thing  in  my  time  /  for 
liberty  or  contingency  can  relate  to  adtions  only  as  they 
are  conceived  to  be  prefent  or  future.  ^ 

72.  Of  all  the  tenfes,  the  molt  complex  is  the  pluf  The  pluf- 
quamperfeB  of  this  mode.  It  combines  a  paf  and  a yh- qnam-pef- 
ture  time  with  a  fnifhed  adHon.  It  may  be  conftdered^* 

as  the  paf  time  both  of  the  perfeB  future  and  of  the  pr cu¬ 
ter -perfeB  of  the  fubjunBive  ;  for  it  represents  an  action, 
future  and  contingent  at  fom z  paf  time ,  as  fniffed  before 
another  period  fpecified  ;  which  period  therefore,  though 
paf  at  the  time  of  [peaking ,  was  itfelf future  with  refpedt 
to  the  time  when  the  futurity  or  contingency  of  the 
aBion  exifed.  “  Promiftfti  te  feripturum  fuifle  ft  rogaf 
fern ;”  “You  promifed  that  you  would  write,  if  I 
fhould  have  alked  you.”  Here  the  futurity  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  afking ,  which  is  reprefented  as  complete  and  fnifh¬ 
ed ,  is  ftated  as  co-ex  fing  with  the  paf  promife  ;  but  the 
aBion  itfelf  muft  be  poferior  to  that  promife  :  it  is  how  ¬ 
ever  fuppofed  to  be  paf  with  refpedt  to  the  adtion  of 
writing ,  which  is  alfo  poferior  to  the  promife* 

73.  Before  we  difmifs  the  fubjedt  of  tenfes,  it  may  of  number 
not  be  improper  juft  to  mention  number  and  perfon  ;  for  and  perfon, 
thefe  have  place  in  every  tenfe  of  the  verb  in  the  learn¬ 
ed  languages,  and  in  many  tenfes  even  of  the  Englifh 

verb.  They  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  effential to  the 
verb  *,  for  affirmation  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  made 
by  you ,  by  me,  or  by  a  third  perfon,  or  whether  it  be 
made  by  one  man  or  by  a  thoufand.  The  moft  that 
can  be  faid  is,  that  Verbs  in  the  more  elegant  languages 
are  provided  with  a  variety  of  terminations  which  re¬ 
fpedt  the  number  and  perfon  of  every  fulfantive ,  that 
we  may  know  with  more  precifton,  in  a  complex  fen¬ 
tence,  each  particular  fubftance  with  its  attendant  verbal 
attributes.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fex  with  refpe& 
to  adjeBives.  They  have  terminations  whr'ch  varij  as 
they  refpedl  beings  male  or  female ,  though  it  is  paft 
difpute  that  fubfances  alone  are  fufceptible  of fex.  We 
therefore  pafs  over  thefe  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind, 
as  being  rather  among  the  elegancies  of  particular  lan¬ 
guages,  and  therefore  to  be  learned  from  the  particular 
grammar  of  each  tongue,  than  among  the  effentials  of 
language  }  which  effentials  alone  are  the  fubjedt  of  in¬ 
quiry  in  a  treatife  on  univerfal  grammar. 

74.  Beftdcs  tenfes,  number,  and  perfon ,  in  every  tongufc  ^  n^jC5 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  Verbs  are  fubjedt  to  ano¬ 
ther  variation,  which  grammarians  have  agreed  to  call 
Modes.  Of  modes,  as  of  tenfes,  it  has  been  warmly  dis¬ 
puted  whether  or  not  they  be  eflential  to  language* 

The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  only  part  of  the  verb 
abfolutehj  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
thought  is  the  indicative  mode ;  for  all  the  others,  as 
has  been  well  obferved  by  Dr  Gregory,  are  refolvablc, 
by  means  of  additional  verbs  and  a  wrord  denoting  the 
adlion  of  the  primary  verb,  into  circuitous  expreffions 
E  2  which 


‘taken  no  notice,  becaufe  it  is  found  only  in  the  pajjive  voice  5  to  which  if  it  were  neceffary,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
wuld  be  neceffary  in  all  voices,  as  a  man  may  be  about  to  ciB  as  well  as  to  fuffer  immediately. 
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which  fully  convey  their  meaning  (V).  But  fuch  cx- 
preiTions  continually  repeated  would  make  lauguage  very 
prolix  and  wholly  inanimated  $  for  which  reafon,  the 
import  of  each  of  the  commonly  received  modes  is  a  fub- 
jea  worthy  of  the  philologies  inveftigation.  About 
the  number  of  modes,  whether,  neceffary  or  only  expedi¬ 
ent,  as  well  as  about  the  import  of  each,  the  writers  on 
opinions  a-  &ramma,r  have  differed  in  opinion.  Mr  Harris,  one  of 
bout  the  the  molt  celebrated  of  thofe  writers,  has  enumerated 
number  of  four  /nodes  of  the  verb,  beiides  the  infinitive  ;  Vr/..  The 
modes.  INDICATIVE  or  DECLARATIVE,  to  affert  what  we  think 
certain  ;  the  POTENTIAL  or  SUBJUNCTIVE, /or  the  pur- 
pofes  of  whatever  we  think  contingent  ;  the  INTERROGA- 
ri  l  VL,  when  we  are  doubtful \  to  procure  us  information  ; 
and  the  REquisitive,  to  qffifi  us  in  the  gratification  of 
our  volitions .  J  he  requifitive  too,  according  to  him, 

appears  under  two  diftind  fpecies  j  cither  as  it  is  impe¬ 
rative  to  inferiors,  or  PRECATIVE  to  fuperiors. 

hor  eftabliihing  fuch  a  variety  of  modes  as  this,  no 
fort  of  foundation  whatever  appears.  The  fame  rea- 
foning  which  induced  the  author  to  give  us  an  interro¬ 
gative  and  requifitive  mode,  might  have  made  him  give 
us  a  hortative ,  a  diffhajive,  a  vohtive ,  and  innumerable 
other  modes,  with  which  no  language  is  acquainted. 
But  beiides  perplexing  his  reader  with  ufelefs'  diftinc- 
tioiys,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  Harris  has 
fallen  into  fome.  miftakes  with  regard  to  the  import  of 
thofe  modes  which  are  univerlally  acknowledged.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  affertion  i9  the  charaderiftic  of  the  indi¬ 
cative,  and  that  which  diflinguifhes  it  from  the  fubjunc - 
five  or  potential :  but  this  is  certainly  not  true,  for  with¬ 
out  an  affertion ,  the  verb  cannot  be  ufed  in  any  /node. 
Of  this  the  learned  author,  indeed,  leeins  to  have  been 
aware,  when  he  obferved  of  the  fubjun&ive  mode,  that  it 
is  employed  “  when  we  do  not  JlriBly  affert,”  and  that 
“  it  implies  but  a  dubious  and  conjcBural affertion.”  The. 
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truth  is,  that  the  affertion  implied  in  this  mode,  though 
it  is  not  concerning  the  fame  thing,  is  equally  pofitive 
and  abfolute  with  that  conveyed  by  the  indicative.  An 
example  quoted  by  liimfelf  fhould  have  fet  him  right 
as  to  this  matter  :  6 

Sed  tacitus  pafeifi  poffiet  corvus ,  HABER ET 
Plus  da  pis,  <&c. 

Who  does  not  feel  that  the  affertion  contained  in  ha- 
beret,  is  as  abfolute  and  pofitive  as  any  affertion  what¬ 
ever  ? 

Perhaps  we  may  be  afked  to  define  what  we 
by  a  mode.  .  We  know  not  that  we  can  define 
univerfal  fatisfa&iou.  Thus  much,  however, 
to  be  obvious,  that  thofe  variations  which  are’ 
called  modes  do  not  imply  DIFFERENT  modifications 
of  the  action  of  the  verb .  Amp,  AmEM,  AmA,  do 
not  fignify  modes  of  loving  ;  for  modes  of  loving  are, 
loving  MUCH,  loving  LITTLE,  loving  LONG,  &c. — Shall 
we  then  get  over  the  difficulty  by  faying,  with  Mr 
Harris,  that  u  modes  exhibit  fome  way  or  oilier  the 
foul  and  its  ajfe&iozzs  This  is  certainly  true  :  but  it 
is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  it  does  not  diilinguilh 
the  meaning  of  mode  from  the  objeft  of  language  in  ge¬ 
neral,  ail  languages  being  intended  to  exhibit  the  foul 
and  its  affe&ions.  ^ 

Grammatical  modes  of  verbs  have  been  defined  by  Mode** 
Hr  Gregory  to  be  u  concife  modes  of  exprefilng  fome  fined* 
of  thofe  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  moft 
frequently,  and  are  mod  important  and  linking.”  This 
is  a  juft  obfervation ;  but  perhaps  he  would  have  given 
a  ™ore  complete  definition  had  he  faid,  that  gramma¬ 
tical  modes  of  verbs  are  concife  modes  of  expr  effing  fome  of 
thofe  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  mofi frequently , 
and  of  which  assertion  is  an  effential part  (t).  This 
indeed  feems  to  be  the  real  account  of  the  matter, 
efpecially  if  our  notion  of  the  nature  of  verb  be  well 

founded^ 


f  Oats  imperative,  for  inftance,  may  be  refolved  into  a  verb  of  commanding  in  the  firft  perfon  of  the  prefent 
of  the  indicative,  and  a  word  denoting  the  aBion  of  the  primary  verb,  commonly  called  the  inf  naive  mode  of 
hat  verb.,  1  hus,  1  nunc  et  verfus  tecum  medttare  canoros,  and  “  Jubeo  te  nunc  ire  et  tecum  meditari,”  &c.  are 
lentences  of  the  very  fame  import.  The  fubjunBive  may  be  refolved  in  the  fame  manner  by  means  of  a  verb  de¬ 
noting  power  or  capacity  ;  for  credam,  and  poffum  credere,  may  be  often  ufed  indifferently.  The  indicative  mode , 
however,  iS  not  thus  convertible  with  another  verb  of  affirming  in  th ef.rjl perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative, 
and  a  word  denoting  the  aftion  of  the  primary  verb ;  for  Tit  ins  feribit,  “  Titius  writes,”  is  not  of  the  fame 
import  with  dico  Titium  fenbere,'  quod  Turns  fenbat,  “  I  fay  that  Titius  writes.”  The  firft  of  theftf  fentences, 
as  has  been  already  fhovyn,  contains  but  one  affertion  ;  the  fecond  obvioufly  contains  two.  Titius  writes,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  1  thus  is  writing  ;  1  fay  that  Titius  writes,  is  equivalent  to  7  am  faying  that  Titius  is  writing.  The 
rea  on  why  the  imperative  and  fubjunBive  are  refolvablc  into  expreffions  into  which  the  indicative  cannot  be  re- 
iolved,  will  be  been  when  the  import  of  each  of  thofe  modes  is  afeertained. 

(T)  J^very  verb,  except  the  fimple  verb  am,  art,  is,  &c.  expreffes  without  modes  a  combination  of  thoughts, 
V!z.  affirmation  and  an  attribute .  The  affirmation,  however,  alone  is  effential  to  the  verb,  for  the  attribute  may 
be  expreiled  by  other  words.  It  is  indeed  extremely  probable,  that,  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  the  affir¬ 
mation  and  attribute  were  always  exprefled  by  different  words  5  and  that  afterwards,  for  the  fake  of  concifcnefs, 
one  word,  compounded  perhaps  of  thefe  two,  was  made  to  expfefs  both  the  affirmation  and  the  attribute  :  hence 
aroie  the  various  claffes  of  verbs,  afiive,  pa/five,  and  neuter.  Of  a  procefs  of  this  kind  there  are  evident  figns  in 
Greek  and  fom.e  other  tongues.  But  the  improvers  of  language  flopped  not  here.  The  fame  love  of  con¬ 
tends  induced  them  to  modify  the  compound  verb  itfelf,  that  it  might  exprefs  various  combinations  of  thought 
Itill  more,  complex  :  but  in  all  thefe  combinations  affertion  was  of  neceffity  included  ;  for  if  the  word  had  ceafed 
to  ailert,  it  would  have  cealed  to  be  a  verb  of  any  kind. 

Soon  after  this  (hort  note  was  written,  and  the  whole  article  finifhed  for  the  prefs,  we  accidentally  met  with 
Pickbourn  s  Differ  tation on  the  Englifh  Verb .  Of  that  work  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  give  a  charader.  Such  of 
our  readers,  as  mail  perufe  it,  will  fee  that  on  many  points  we  differ  widely  in  opinion  from  the  author  j  but  we 
have  no  painful  apprehenfion  of  any  comparifon  which  may  be  made.  It  gives  us  pleafure,  however,  to  find, 

that 
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Verbs,  founded, — that  its  effience  confifts  in  affirmation.  And  in 
"""‘v  1  this  opinion  we  are  the  more  confirmed,  from  a  convic¬ 

tion  that  no  man  ever  employs  language  on  am/  occafion 
but  for  the  purpofe  of  affirming  fomething .  The  fpeaker 
may  affirm  fomething  diredtly  of  the  allion  itfelf;  fome- 
tliing  of  the  agent’s  power  or  capacity  to  perform  it  \  or 
fomething  of  his  own  defire  that  it  fhould  be  performed, 
&c. — but  ft  ill  he  muff  affirm . 

If  this  be  fo,  then  are  all  the  modes  equally  indica¬ 
tive .  Some  may  be  indicative  of  perceptions ,  and  others 
of  volitions  ;  but  Hill  they- all  contain  indications.  On 
this  idea  the  three  foregoing  modes  of  amo  will  be  thus 
diftinguifhed.  When  a  man  indicates  his prefent  feeling 
of  the  paffion  of  love,  he  ufes  the  firfl  ;  when  he  indi¬ 
cates  his  prefent  capacity  of  feeling  it,  he  ufes  the  fe- 
cond;  and  when  he  indicates  his  prefent  defire  that  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  is  fpeaking  would  entertain  that 
paflion,  he  ufes  the  third. 

76.  As  to  what  Mr  Harris  calls  the  interrogative 
mode,  he  himfelf  obferves  that  it  has  a  near  affinity  to 
the  indicative.  It  has  in  fa 61  not  only  a  near  affinity 
to  it,  but,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  there  is  not 
between  the  one  and  the  other  the.  flighted  difference. 
For,  in  written  language,  take  away  the  mark  of  in¬ 
terrogation,  and,  in  fpohen  language,  the  peculiar  tone  of 
voice ,  and  the  interrogative  and  indicative  modes  appear 
precifely  the  fame.  That  fuch  fhould  be  the  cafe  is  ex¬ 
tremely  natural. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  us  for  once  fpeak  in  the  fingu- 
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lar  number,  and  conceive  one  of  our  readers  to  be  pre¬ 
fent..  I  affiert  a  thing,  taking  the  truth  of  it  for  grant -  w 
ed;  but  if  you  know  me  to  be  wrong,  I  prefume  that 
you  will  fet  me  right:  in  this  cafe,  affertiou  produces 
the  fame  effe61  as  interrogation.  Inlfances  perpetually 
occur  in  common  converfation.  An  acquaintance  fays 
to  me — “  You  took  a  ride  this  morning:”  I  anfwer 
yes  or  no  according  to  the  cafe  ;  and  the  falne  effedl  is 
produced  as  if  he  had  faid — “  Did  you  take  a  ride  this 
morning  ?”  In  this  way,  at  firfl,  would  fimple  affier- 
twns  be  employed  to  procure  information  wanted.  Fe - 
cifl — you  did  fuch  a  thing  ;  fecifti  tie — you  did  it  not; 
— cither  would  produce  the  proper  reply,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  wanted  would  be  gained '(u).  This  being  ob~ 
ferved  as  language  improved,  men  would  accompany 
fuch  a  fentence  with  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice ,  or  other 
marks,  to  fignify  more  unequivocally  that  they  wanted 
information,  or  that  fuch  information  was  the  only  ohjeH 
of  their  fpeech.  Farther  progrefs  in  refinement  would 
lead  them  to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  words  of  a  fentence 
v’hen  they  meant  to  afk  a  quefion,  as  we  do  in  Eng- 
lifh,  faying  (when  we  affiert),  “  You  have  read  Euripi¬ 
des  (when  wTe  interrogate ),  “  Have'you  read  Euri¬ 
pides  ?” 

In  Greek  and  Latin  queflions  are  afked  commonly 
enough  by  the  particles  u  and  an.  Thcfe  particles  we 
know  to  be  exadlly  equivalent  to  the  Engiffi  particle 
if,  at  Icafl  to  the  fenfe  in  which  that  particle  is  com¬ 
monly  taken.  Anfecifi  is  “  If  you  did  itf  and  the  fen¬ 
tence 
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tliat  his  notions  refpeaing  the  origin  of  fuch  verbs  as  exprefs  at  once  ajertion  and  an  attribute ,  are  the  fame  with 
lliofe  which  had  occurred  to  ourfelves. 

“  The  C0Pula  is  appears  (fays  Mr  Pickbourn )  to  have  been  coeval  with  language  itfelf.  But  wc  have  not  the 
lame  evidence  to  convince  us,  that  that  mud  neceflarily  have  been  the  cafe  of  any  other  finite  verb  ;  for  the  co¬ 
pula  is,  containing  only  an  affirmation ,  is  much  more  fimple  than  a  verb  which  unites  in  one  word  both  an  attri¬ 
bute  and  an  affirmation.  Since  therefore  people,  in  their  firft  attempts  to  exprefs  their  ideas  by  words  would 
lcarcely  think  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was  abfolutely  necellary,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  they  invented  any  other  word  containing  in  itfelf  an  affertiou  or  affirmation  ;  for  they  would  not  verv  early 
think  of  contriving  words  fo  complex  in  their  nature  as  to  include  in  them  both  the  name  of  an  action  and  an  a /Ter- 
tion.  ^ 

V  conjefture  that  the  firft  mode  of  expreffing  aBions  or  paffion*  would  be  by  participles  or  verbal  nouns  i  e 
Words  fignify ing  the  names  of  t\ie  aShotis  or  paffion s  they  wanted  to  deferibe  ;  and  thefe  words  connefted ’with 
their  iubject  by  the  copula  is  might  in  thofe  rude  beginnings  of  language  tolerably  well  fupply  the  place  of 
verbs:  e.  g.  from  obferving  the  operations  of  nature,  fuch  words  as  rain  or  raining,  thunder  or  thundering ,  would 
foon  be  invented ;  and  by  adding  the  copula  is,  they  would  fay,  thundering  or  thunder  is  or  is  not,  raining  or  rain 
is;  which,,  by  the  rapidity  of  pronunciation,  might  in  time  form  the,  verbs  rams,  thunders,  &c.  Thcobferva- 
tion  of  their  own  atkons,  or  the  aShons  of  the  animals  around  them,  would  foon  increafe  their  flock  of  ideas  and 
put  them  upon  contriving  fuitable  expreffions  for  them.  Hence  might  arife  fuch  words  as  thefe  ,•  deep  or  lleemne 
Jland  or  funding  run  or  running  bite  or  biting,  hurt  or  hurting ;  and  by  joining  thefe  to  fubftantives  by  means  of 
he  copula  is,  they  might  form  fuch  fentences  as  thefe — Lion  is  Jleeping,  or  perhaps  lion  Jleep  is, Jland  is,  &c  which 
would  foon  be  contracted  mto7 wnjleeps,  funds,  runs,  bites,  hurts,  &c.  Thus  our  little  infulated  family  mio-ht  be¬ 
come  polieiied  of  verbs  including  Tin  attribute  and  an  affirmation  in  one  word/’  J  b 

}  hlS  a<Tcount  of  llJe  onS'n  °f  naive,  paffive,  and  neuter  verbs,  is  certainly  ingenious  j  and,  in  our  opinion  it  is 
not  more  ingenious  than  juft  when  applied  to  the  Greek  and  other  ancient  languages,  though  it  is  not  applicable 
J°  ‘I*5  Engliffi  :  but  it  feems  to  be  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  definition  of  verb,  which  the  author  hawdopted 

mom  Bi/bop  Lowth;  and  indeed  with  every  other  definition  except  that  which  makes  the  efllr.ee  of  verb  to  confift 
in  Jimple  affirmation.  1J1U 

9i  Put  fo(m  of  an  ajertion  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  Gofpel  of  St  Matthew 

M  hen  Chnft  flood  before  Pilate,  the  governor  allied  him,  faying,  u  i  /3 x<ntevS  r m  Ujhami.  That  this  fentence 
was  pronounced  with  a  view  to  obtain  fome  anfwer,  is  evident  from  the  context ;  yet  it  is  as  plainly  an  affirmation 
though  uttered  probably  m  a  fcoffing  tone,  as  the  ferious  confeffion  of  Nathaniel,  2,  «  i  L  Ivf J  Had 

not  the  queftion  been  put  in  this  form,  which  affierts  Chrift  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  the  reply  could  noi  have  - 
been  *fysi«  ,  for  without  an  affertiou  the  governor  would  have  faid  nothing.  See  Dr  Campbell's  Trandation  o' 
,le  Gofpcls,  where  the  form  ufed  in  the  original  is  with  great  propriety  retained  in  the  verfion  ^  1  ' 
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fence  may  either  be  an  abbreviation  for  die  an  fecifli \ 
“  tell  mt  u  you  did  it j”  or  an  may  perhaps  be,  as  if 
certainly  is,  the  imperative  mode  of  fome  obfolete  verb 
equivalent  to  give  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  an  fecifli  will  be  a 
complete  interrogative  fentence,  fignifying,  “  you  did 
it,  give  that”— But  of  the  interrogative  mode  of  Mr 
Harris  we  have  faid  enough  }  perhaps  our  readers  will 
think,  too  much,  fince  it  is  a  ufelefs  diifin61ion  not  found 
in  any  language.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  his  precative  mode,  as  far  as  it  is  the  fame  with 
the  optative  mode  of  the  Greek  grammarians.  And, 

,77.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  clearer,  than  that 
the  Greek  optative  conflitutes  no  difiinB  mode  of  the 
verb ,  w  hatever  meaning  be  annexed  to  the  word  mode. 
The  different  tenfes  of  the  optative  are  evidently  nothing 
but  the  pajl  tenfes  of  the  correfponding  tenfes  of  the  fib- 
junBive.  Praef.  fub.  tvf]#,  I  may  llrike.  Pref.  opt. 
tv7r]ctpt9  I  might  ffrike,  &e.  This  is  proved  to  be  in¬ 
dubitably  the  cafe  by  the  uniform  pra&ice  of  the 
Greek  writers.  Examples  might  be  found  without 
number  were  one  to  read  in  fcarch  of  them.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fentence  will  illuffrate  our  meaning  :  ’Efpgotra* 
’Afamioi  ivc&  fioviQZri  tois  A^yuoig,  “the  Athenians  come 
that  they  may  ajfjl  the  Argivcs.”  Here  the  leading 
verb  I oy^ctk  being  of  the  prefent  tenfe,  the  dependent 
verb  fiwQwrt  is  the  prefent  fubjunBive .  But  change  the 
former  to  the  pajl  time,  and  the  latter  muff  alfo  be 
changed.  ’Hoxoflo  ’AOvvccm  Uct  /3 cviQcTzv  r 01$  'A^yuois,  “  the 
Athenians  came  that  they  might  ajfjl  the  Argives.” 
Here  it  is  plain  that  fiorfoliv,  the  prefent  of  the  optative , 
is  the  paf  time  of  fio/ideon,  the  prefent  of  the  fubjunBive  ; 
and  the  fame  in  other  inffances. 

It  is  almoft  unneccflary  to  add,  that  when  this  mode 
is  employed  to  denote  a  wifh,  the  wiffi  is  not  expreffed 
by  the  verb ,  but  is  undeijlood.  Such  abbreviated  ex- 
preflions  to  denote  a  wiffi  are  common  in  all  languages. 
Thus,  in  Greek, 

'ICjaiv  [tiv  hoi  eioiiv,  oXvu.'ticc  ^opetr 

9Ex7rt(><rca  U^tccf-coio  ttoXiv,  &c. 
fignifies,  “  The  gods  might  give  you  (or,  as  we  fay  in 
Englilh,  changing  the  pofftion  of  the  verb,  might  the 
gods  give  you )  to  deftroy,”  &c.  So  in  Latin,  Ut  te 
omnes  dii  dereque  per d ant,  “  That  all  the  gods  and  god- 
deffes  may  curfe  you  !”  Again,  in  Englifh,  “  O  that 
my  head  were  waters  1”  &c.  In  all  thefe,  and  fuch 
like  fentences,  the  wrords  equivalent  to  I  wifh,  I  pray , 
are  underffood.  In  Greek  a  wifh  is  fometimes  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  particle  h  or  \t\i,  if;  as  in  Homer. 

*Etf  o$tte$  Tuyovog  rlpivooi,  ctyofto;  r  cC7rote<r&eii. 

“  If  it  had  been  your  fate  not  to  be  born,  or  to  die 
unmarried  1  The  fupplement  is,  “  It  would  have  been 
happy  for  your  country,”  or  fome  fuch  thing.  In 
like  manner,  a  poor  perfon  not  uncommonly  intreats 
a  favour  by  faying,  “  Sir,  if  you  would  be  fo  good  !” 
Here  he  flops  ;  but  the  completion  of  his  fentence  is, 

“  It  would  make  me  happy.”  In  all  thefe  cafes  a  wifh 
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the  hearer.  They  are  therefore  lliitanees  of  that  ten-  u— v— 
dency  which  mankind  univerially  difeover  to  abbrevi¬ 
ate  their  language,  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  paffions 
or  feelings  are  intereffed. 

78.  i  lie  interrogative  and  optative  modes  being  fet  Only  three 
affde  as  fuperfftious,  it  would  appear  from  our  inveiiiga-mo^t>s  no¬ 
tion,  that  the  real  dijlinB  modes  of  the  verb ,  which  are  cc^ar>'> the 
found  in  the  moll  copious  and  varied  language,  are  on-  fabjundlwe 
ly  three  ;  the  indicative ,  the  fuhjunBive ,  and  the  impe-  andJ  impera- 
rative  :  and  that  thefe  are  all  that  can  be  confidered  astive. 
necejfary  ;  thefrfi  4to  indicate  the  fpeakers  feeling  or 
aBing ,  th cfecond  to  indicate  his  capacity  of  feeling  of 
a61ing,  and  the  third  to  indicate  his  defire  that  the  per¬ 
fon  to  whom  he  fpeaks  Jhould  feel  or  aB. 

Here  again  we  have  the  misfortune  to  find  ourfelves 
differ  in  opinion  with  Dr  Gregory  j  who  feems  to 
think,  that  a  greater  number  of  modes,  if  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  would,  however,  be  highly  ufeful. 

His  words  are :  “  All  languages,  I  believe,  are  defec¬ 
tive  in  refpe£t  of  that  variety  and  accuracy  of  combi¬ 
nation  and  of  diilin&ion,  which  we  know  with  infalli¬ 
ble  certainty  take  place  in  thought.  Nor  do  1  know 
of  any  particular  in  which  language  is  more  deficient 
than  in  the  expreffing  of  thofe  energies  or  modifications 
of  thought  5  lbme  of  which  always  are,  and  all  of  which 
might  be,  expreffed  by  the  grammatical  moods  of  verbs* 

Ol  this  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  than  the  well- 
known  fa<ff,  that  we  are  obliged  *to  exprefs  by  the 
fame  mood  very  different  modifications  or  energies  of 
thought.  As,  for  inffance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  mood  called  the  imperative ,  by  which  wre  ex¬ 
prefs  occa«onally  prayer  to  God,  command  to  a  Have, 
requefl  to  a  fuperior,  advice  to  an  equal  or  to  any  one, 
order  as  from  an  officer  to  his  fubaltern,  fupplication 
to  one  whom  we  cannot  refill.” — If  thefe  be,  as  the 
author  calls  them,  fpecifc  differences  of  thought,  he 
will  not  furely  obje61  to  their  being  all  ranked  under 
one  genus,  which  may  be  called  defire  (x).  That  the 
internal  feelings,  which  prompt  us  to  pray  to  God,  to 
command  a  Have,  to  requeft  a  fuperior,  to  advife  an 
equal,  to  give  an  order  to  an  inferior,  and  to  fuppli- 
cate  one  whom  wTe  cannot  refill,  are  all  different  in  de¬ 
gree,  cannot  be  denied.  Each  of  them,  however,  is 
defire  ;  and  the  predication,  by  which  the  delire  is  made 
known  to  the  perfon  whom  we  addrefs,  is  the  fame  in 
all,  when  we  utter  a  prayer  as  when  we  utter  a  com¬ 
mand,  when  we  requeft  as  when  we  fupplicate.  But 
predication  alone  is  that  which  conflitutes  the  verb  :  for 
defre  by  itfelf,  howTever  modified,  can  be  expreffed  only 
by  an  abfiraB  noun;  and  the  mere  energy  of  defire,  when 
not  applied  to  a  particular  energifet',  can  be  expreffed 
only  by  a  participle,  or  by  what  is  commonly,  though 
improperly,  called  the  infinitive  mode.  Now  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  conceivable,  that  a  few  Jhades  of  meaning ,  or  a 
fexv  (y)  degrees  of  one  general  energy,  might  be  marked 

by 


(x)  “  Desire  \ — wilh  \  with  eagernefs  to  obtain  or  enjoy.”  Joknfon. 

“  The  uneafinefs  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  whofe  prefent  enjoyment  carries  the 
idea  of  delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call  DESIRE.  Good  and  evil,  prefent  and  abfent,  work  upon  the  mind  ;  but 
that  which  immediately  determines  the  will,  irom  time  to  time,  to  every  voluntary  aBion,  is  the  uneafinefs  of  de¬ 
sire,  fixed  upon  fome  abfent  good.”  Loche. 

This  whether  it  be  found  philofophy  or  not,  is  furely  fufficient  authority  for  uling  the  word  defire  to  denote  the 
genus  ;  of  which  prayer,  command,  advice,  fupplication,  &c.  may  be  conlidered  as  fo  many  diftin£l  fpecies. 

(y)  Dr  Gregory  feems  to  think,  that  not  barely  a  few7  but  a  vafi  number ,  of  thefe  energies  might  be  fo  marked, 

“  Affirming 
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Verbs,  by  correfponding  variations  of  fuch  verbs  as  combine 

-  energy  with  predication  ;  and  there  could  be  no  great 

impropriety  in  calling  thofe  variations  modes ,  or  rather 
modes  of  modes  ;  but  that  fuch  a  multiplication  of  modes 
would  be  an  improvement  in  language,  is  by  no  means 
evident.  The  verb,  with  the  modes  and  tenfes  which 
it  has  in  all  languages,  is  already  a  very  complex  part 
of  fpeech  ;  which  few  are  able,  and  Hill  fewer  inclined, 
to  analyze  :  and  it  would  furely  be  of  no  advantage  to 
make  it  more  complex  by  the  introdu&ion  of  new 
modes ,  efpecially  when  thofe  degrees  of  energy  which 
could  be  marked  by  them  are  with  equal  and  perhaps 
greater  precifion  marked,  in  the  living  fpeech ,  by  the 
different  tones  of  voice  adapted  to  them  by  nature  ; 
and,  in  written  language ,  by  the  reader’s  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fubjeft,  and  of  the  perfons  who  may  be 
occafionally  introduced.  If  there  be  any  particular 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  or  energy,  which  cannot  thus 
be  made  known,  it  is  better  to  exprefs  it  by  a  name 
appropriated  to  itfelf,  together  with  the  fmple  and  ori¬ 
ginal  verb  of  affirmation,  than  to  clog  the  compound 
verb  with  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  variations  as  would 
render  the  acquidtion  of  every  language  as  difficult  as 
is  faid  to  be  that  of  the  Chinefe  written  chara&ers. 
The  indicative ,  fubjun&ive ,  and  imperative ,  are  there¬ 


fore  all  the  modes  of  the  verb  which  to  us  appear  to  Verbs, 
be  in  any  degree  necefi'ary  or  expedient;  and  they  are  in  ' 

faCt  all  the  modes  that  are  really  found  in  any  language 
wTith  which  we  are  acquainted. 

For  the  infinitive,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  The  infim- 
feems  on  every  account  to  be  improperly  dyled  a tive  no 

mode.  To  that  name  it  has  no  title  which  wc  can0?0^0!" 

.  .  .  r  .  ,r  the  verb, 

perceive,  except  that  its  temmnation  Jometimes  (lor  even  but  an  ab_ 

this  is  not  true  univerfally)  differs  in  the  learned  lan-  ftraCt  non n 
guages  from  the  terminations  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
verb.  Nay,  if  affirmation  be,  as  it  has  been  proved  to 
be,  the  very  effence  of  verb,  it  will  follow,  that  the  in- 
fnitive  is  no  part  of  the  verb  at  all ;  for  it  expreffes  no 
affirmation.  It  forms  no  complete  fentence  by  itfelf, 
nor  even  when  joined  to  a  noun ,  unlefs  it  be  aided  by 
fome  real  part  of  a  verb  either  exprelfed  or  underdood. 
Scribo,fcribebam,fcripfi,fcripferam ,  f crib  am,  feripfero  ; 

“  I  am  writing,  I  was  writing,  I  have  written,  I  had 
written,  I  (hall  write,  I  (hall  have  written,”  do  each 
of  them  contain  an  affirmation ,  and  conflitute  a  com¬ 
plete  fentence  :  but  feribere  “  to  write,”  fcripfffie  “  to 
have  written,”  affirm  nothing,  and  are  not  more  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  one  perfon  than  to  another.  In  a  word,  the 
infinitive  is  nothing  more  than  an  abfiraB  noun  (z),  de¬ 
noting  the  fimple  ENERGY  of  the  verb ,  in  conjunction 

with 


H  Affirming  (fays  he),  denying,  tefiifying ,  foretelling,  afking,  anfwering,  wifhing ,  hoping,  expeBing ,  believing, 

knowing,  doubting,  fuppofing,  dipulating,  being  able,  commanding,  praying,  requeuing,  fupplicating,  loving, 

.  .  .  4.  4 

hating,  fearing,  defpairing,  being  accudomed,  wondering,  admiring,  -wavering,  fwearing,  advifing,  refifing, 

5..4.  5 

exhorting,  diffuading,  encouraging,  promifmg,  threatening,  &.c.  all  admit  very  readily  of  being  combined  with 
the  general  import  of  a  verb.”  He  adds,  that  u  if  every  one  of  them  had  been  expreffed  in  all  languages 
by  variations  as  ftriking  as  thofe  of  rwzrl&t,  rv/jotpi,  and  rvA,  they  muff  have  been  acknowledged  as  diiHnCI  moods- 
of  the  verb.” 

If  all  thefe  words  denote  different  energies  of  thought,  which,  however,  may  be  doubted,  and  if  all  thofe 
different  energies,  with  many  others  for  which,  as  the  author  juffly  obferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  names, 
could,  like  capacity  and  define,  be  combined  with  the  general  aBion  or  energy  of  one  verb ;  and  if  thofe  combinations 
could  be  marked  by  correfponding  variations  of  that  verb  ;  we  ffiould  indeed  acknowledge  fuch  variations  to  be 
dillinCl  modes,  or  modes  of  modes,  of  the  verb .  But  we  doubt  much  if  all  this  be  poffible.  Wc  are  certain  that 
it  would  be  no  improvement :  for  it  feems  to  be  evident,  either  that,  in  fome  of  the  modes,  the  radical  letters 
of  the  original  verb  mud  be  changed,  and  then  it  would  ceafe  to  be  the  fame  verb  ;  or  that  many  of  the  modes 
mud  be  expreffed  by  words  of  very  unmanageable  length  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  additional  complication  in¬ 
troduced  by  fo  many  minute  didinClions  into  a  part  of  fpeech  already  exceedingly  complex,  would  render  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  verb  absolutely  unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  even  of  thofe  who  are  judly  dyled  the  learned. 

(z)  In  our  idea  of  the  infinitive,  wre  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  the  learned  and  excellent  Ruddi/nan  ; . 
whofe  words  are,  “  Non  inepte  hie  modus  a  veteribus  quibufdam' verri  nomen  ed  appellatum.  Ed.  enim  (fi 
non  vere  ac  femper,  quod  nonnulli  volunt,  nomen  fubdantivum)  figni  feat  ion  e  certe  ei  maximC  affinis ;  ejufque 
*vices  fudinet  per  omnes  cafus.  Et  quidem  manifefie  fubdantivum  videtur,  cum  adjeBivum  ei  additur  neutri 
generis  :  ut,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  28.  Cum  vivere  ipfum  turpe  fit  nobis . — Pcrf.  v.  53.  Velle  fuum  cuique  efi . — Cic.  Fin.  i.  1... 
Tatum  hoc  difplicet  philofophari. — Petron.  c.  52.  Meum  intelligere  nulla  pecunia  vendo .  Item,  abfque  adjeBivo:  ut, 
Ovid  Met.  ii.  483.  Poffe  loqui  eripitur ,  i.  e.  potefias  loquendi. — Plaut.  Bacch.  i.  2.  50.  Hie  vereri pcrdidit,  i.  e. 
verecundiam . — Cic.  Tufc.  v.  38.  Loquor  de  doBo  homine  et  erudito,  cui  vivere  efi  cogitare,  i.  e.  cujus  vita  efi  cogita- 
tio.  \G RAMMATJCJE  LATIN JE  INSTITUTIONES :  Pars  fecunda,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  where  the  reader  will  find  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  infinitive  ufed  by  the  bed  Roman  writers  as  a  fubdantive  noun  in  every  cafe.] 

This  opinion  of  Ruddiman  and  his  ancient  grammarians  has  been  lately  controverted  tv ith  much  ingenuity 
by  Dr  Gregory  ;  who  feems  to  think,  that  in  the  infinitive  alone  we  diould  lock  for  the  effience  of  the  verb  di- ■ 
veded  of  every  accidental  circumdance,  time  only  excepted.  If  this  be  indeed  the  cafe,  almod  every  thing 
which  we  have  faid  of  the  verb,  its  tenfes,  and  its  modes,  is  erroneous  ;  and  he  who  takes  his  principles  of  grarm 
mar  from  the  Encyclopaedia,  will  fill  his  head  with  a  farrago  of  abfurdities.  The  writer  of  the  article,  howrever, 
been  at  much  pains  to  acquire  correal  notions  of  the  fubjeft  ;  he  lias  dudied  the  writings  of  others  ;  he 
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witli  time;  and ‘is  not  *a  mode,  as  far  as  we  ean  con¬ 
ceive,  of  any  thing.  Thus,  Scire  tuurn  nihil  eft,  is  the 
fame  with  Scientia  tua  nihil  eft ;  and,  44  Death  is  cer¬ 
tain,”  with  44  To  die  is  certain.” 

79.  Before  we  difmifs  the  fubjeft  of  modes,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  take  notiee  of  the  connexion  which 
Mr  Harris,  after  Apollonius,  has  found  between  com¬ 
manding  and  futurity .  44  Intreating  and  commanding 

(he  fays)  have  a  neccifary  refpeft  to  the  future  on/y . 

For  what  have  they  to  do  with  th z  prefent  and  the  paft, 
the.  natures  of  which  are  immutable  and  neceffary.” 

I  his  is  furely  confounding  commands  with  the  execution 
of  commands.  But  the  learned  writer  proceeds  to  in¬ 
form  us,  that  44  it  is  from  the  conneBion  of  futurity  with 
commands ,  that  th e,  future  of  the  indicative  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  imperative  mode.”  The  conneBion,  of  whieh 
he  fpeaks,  appears  to  us  entirely  imaginary  *  for  futu¬ 
rity  has  nothing  to  do  with  commands ,  though  it  may 
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with  the  execution  of  them.  The  prefent  time  is  the  time 
ot  commanding ,  the  future  of  obeying.  But  fuppofing 
the  conne&ion  real,  it  would  not  account  for  the >- 
ture  tenfes  being  ufed  imperatively.  For  although  it 
were  true,  as  it  is  evidently  falfe,  that  commands  are 
Juture,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  relation  is  con¬ 
vertible,  or  that  employing  the  future  thould  imply  a 
command.  The  principle  upon  which  fuch  exprefliens 
as,  Ihou  SHALT  NOT  kill,  come  to  have  the  force 
ot  a  command ,  feems  to  be  this.  When  a  perfon,  efpe- 
eially  one  poffeffed  of  authority,  afierts  that  an  aflion 
depending  on  the  will  of  2.  free  agent,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  contingent,  Jhall  or  Ihall  not  actually  take 

rim  V  W*lat  are  We  to  conUude  from  fuch  an  aflertion  > 

.  hy  furely  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  it  is  his  will 
his  command,  that  his  afl'ertiou  be  verified.  The  Eng- 
lilh  word  Jhall,  if  we  be  well  informed,  denoted  origi¬ 
nally  obligation  ;  a  fenfe  in  which  its  part  tenfe  Jhould  is 

ftill 
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has  confulted  feveral  perfons  of  undoubted  learning,  who  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  gramma¬ 
tical  lnvelhgations ;  and  he  is  extremely  unwilling  to  fuppofe,  that  all  his  inquiries  refpefting  the  mod  im- 
portant  part  of  fpeech  have  ended  in  error.  He  trufts,  therefore,  that  he  ffiall  not  be  deemed®  petulant  ca- 
.  .10y?h  'le  exam|"e  W1‘h  fome  feventy  the  principal  obfervations  and  arguments  upon  which  the  Defter 
has  built  _  his  theory.  Upon  that  examination  he  enters  with  diffidence  :  for  the  learned  Profeffor’s  knowledge 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  appears,  even  in  this  effay,  to  be  fueli  as  eminently  qualifies  him  for  afeer tabling 
the  precife  import  of  every  fpeeics  of  words  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  eommunieating  thought :  and  with  fuch  a 
man  the  prefent  writer  would  be  much  happier  to  agree  than  to  differ  in  opinion  6 

The  Defter  acknowledges  (Tranf.  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  vol.  ‘ii.  lit.  clafs,  p.  that  the 

infinitive  is  molt  improperly  called  a  mode:  and  on  that  account  he  thinks  we  ought  k  turn  our  thoughts 
exclufively  to  it  when  we  endeavour  to  inyeftigate  the  general  import  of  the  verb,  with  a  view  to  afeertain 
the  accident  which  it  denotes  ;  and  be  led,  ltep  by  ftep,  to  form  a  diitinft  notion  of  what  is  common  in  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  all  verbs,  and  what  is  peculiar  in  the  accidents  of  the  feveral  claffes  of  them,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
give  good  definitions,  fpec.fymg  the  ejence  of  the  verb,”  &c.  It  may  be  true,  that  to  the  infinitive  exclufively 
we  lhould  turn  our  attention,  when  we  wiffi  to  afeertain  the  accident  denoted  by  a  particular  verb  or  clafs  of 
verbs;  1.  e.  the ’kind of  attion,  pajjion,  or  fiate  of  being,  of  which,  fuperadded  to  affirmation,  that  verb  or  clafs  of 
verbs  is  expreflive  :  but  in  accidents  of  this  kind  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  thing  that  with  propriety 
ean  be  laid  to  be  common  to  all  verbs.  There  feems  indeed  to  be  nothing  common  to  all  verbs  but  that  whieh 
1Sjc/*  ^ ntla y}®  t^em?  an^  by  whieh  they  are  diftinguiffied  from  every  other  part  of  fpeech  \  but  every  kind  of 
action,  paffion,  and  fate  of  being,  may  be  completely  exprelfed  by  participles  and  abftraB  nouns ;  and  therefore  in 
lueh  accidents  we  cannot  find  the  ejfence  of  the  verb,  beeaufe  fuch  aceidents  diltinguilli  it  not  from  other  parts  of 
Ipeech.  V\  ere  a  man  ealled  upon  to  lpeeify  the  eftence  of  verfe  or  metre ,  he  would  not  fay,  that  it  confifts  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  in  the  ufing  of  thefe  words  according  to  the  rules  of  fyntax.  In  every  kind  of  verfe 
vvhere  words  are  ufed  they  have  indeed  a  meaning,  and  in  all  good  verfes  they  are  grammatically  eonftrufted;  but 
this  is  like  wile  the  cafe  in  profe,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  e/fence  of  verfe.  The  e fence  of  verfe  mull  eon- 
lift  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  profe ,  viz.  a  certain  harmonic  fuceeffion  of  founds  and  num¬ 
ber  of  fyllables  :  and  the  ejfence  of  the  verb  mull  likewife  eonfift  in  fomething  whieh  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  fpeech  ;  and  that,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  nothing  but  affirmation .  But  if  affirmation  be  the  very  effience  of 
the  verb,  it  would  furely  be  improper,  when  we  endeavour  to  afeertain  the  general  import  of  that  part  of 
fpeech, .  to  turn  our  thoughts  exclufively  to  a  word  whieh  implies  no  affirmation  ,  for  what  does  not  affirm 
cannot  in  ftri&nefs  of  truth  be  either  a  verb  or  the  mode  of  a  verb.  * 

In  the  fame  page  it  is  faid,  that  44  the  infinitive  denotes  that  kind  of  thought  or  combination  of  thought* 
whieh  is  common  to  all  the  other  modes.”  In  what  fenfe  this  is  true,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  :  it  denotes 
indeed  the  fame  accident ,  but  certainly  not  the  fame  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts.  In  the  examples  quoted 
Non  eft  V IV ERE,  fed  VALERE  vita ,  &e.  the  infinitives  have  evidently  the  effiefl  of  abftraB  nouns,  and  not  of 
verbs  ;  for  though  vivere  and  valere  exprefs  the  fa  me  fates  of  being  with  vivo  and  valeo,  they  by  no  means  exprefa 
the  fame  combination  of  thoughts.  Vivo  and  valeo  affirm  that  I  AM  living,  and  that  I  AM  well ;  and  he  who 
utters  thefe  words  mult  think  not  of  life  and  health  in  the  abftraB,  but  of  life  and  health  as  belonging  to  himfelf 
Vivere  and  valere,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  nothing  ;  and  he  who  utters  them  thinks  only  of  the  fates  of 
living  and  of  being  in  health,  without  applying  them  to  any  particular  perfon. 

The  exquifitely  learned  author  of  The  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language ,  having  faid  that  the  infinitive  is  ufed 
either  as  a  noun,  or  that  it  ferves  to  connect  the  verb  with  another  verb  or  a  noun,  and  fo  is  ufeful  in  fyntax, 
the  Do&or  combats  this  opinion  and  infers  the  infinitive  to  be  truly  a  verb ;  beeaufe  44  the  thought  exprelfed 
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Verbs,  ilill  commonly  employed.  In  Englifli,  therefore,  the 
J  foregoing  procefs  of  inferring  a  command  from  an  affer- 
tion  of  futurity  feems  to  have  been  reverfed  ;  and  the 
word  Jhall ',  from  denoting  a  command  or  obligation ,  has 
S6  come  to  denote  futurity  limply. 

Of  verbs,  as  80.  Having  confidered  the  verb  in  its  e fence,  its  ten- 
they  are  ac*y*r,  anc[  fa  modes,  we  might  Item  to  have  exhaufted  the 
five* or*”  ?  but  there  is  ilill  fomething  more  to  be  done, 

ttcuter.  Grammarians  have  diftiuguithed  verbs  into  feveral  f pe¬ 
des  :  and  it  remains  with  us  to  inquire  upon  what  prin¬ 
ciple  in  nature  this  diftin&ion  is  made,  and  how  far  it 
proceeds.  Now  it  mull  be  obvious,  that  if  predication 
be  the  elfenee  of  verbs ,  ail  verbs ,  as  fuch,  muil  be  of 
the  fame fpecies  ;  fox  predication  is  the  fame  in  every  pro¬ 
portion,  under  every  poffible  circwnfance ,  and  by  whom - 
foever  it  is  made .  But  the  greater  part  of  verbs  con¬ 
tain  the  predicate  as  well  as  the  predication  of  a  pro- 
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poiition  ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  common  language,  they  denote 
an  attribute  as  well  as  an  affirmation.  Thus,  lego  is 
“  I  am  reading  ambulo ,  “  I  am  walking  fio ,  44  I 

am  funding  y”  verbero ,  “  I  am  fr  iking  verb  er  or ,  “  I 

an ifiricken.”  But  the  attributes  expreiTed  by  thefe  verbs 
are  evidently  of  different  kinds  ;  feme  confiding  in  ac» 
tion ,  fome  in  fuffering ,  and  fome  in  a  ftate  of  being 
vrhich  is  neither  aBive  nor  paffive .  Hence  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  verbs,  according  to  the  attributes  which  they  de¬ 
note,  into  aBive ,  paffive ,  and  neuter .  Lego ,  which  is 
an  affertion  that  I  am  employed  in  the  a&  of  reading , 
is  an  aBive  verb  ;  verberor ,  which  is  an  affertion  that  I 
am  fuffering  under  the  rod,  is  2l  paffive  verb ,  becaufe  it 
denotes  a  paffion  ;  and  Jlo ,  which  is  an  affertion  that  I 
am  flanding  fill ',  is  faid  to  be  a  neuter  verb ,  becaufe  it 
denotes  neither  aBion  nor  paffion .  But  it  is  felf-evident 
that  there  cannot  be  aBion  without  an  agent ,  nor  paffion 
F  without 


by  means  of  it,  may  be  expreffed  in  fynonymous  and  convertible  phrafes,  in  different  languages,  by  means  of 
other  parts  or  moods  of  the  verb.”  Of  thefe  fynonymous  and  convertible  phrafes  he  gives  feveral  examples, 
of  which  the  firft  is  taken  from  Hamlet’s  foliloquy.  “  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  queffion,”  he  thinks 
equivalent  in  meaning  to,  “  The  queffion  is,  whether  we  Jhall  be  or  Jhall  not  be?-  But  we  are  perfuaded  he  is 
miftaken.  “  Whether  we  (hall  be  or  (hall  not  be,”  is  a  queffion  afking,  whether  we  (hail  exiff  at  fome  future 
and  indefinite  time  ?  but  the  fubjeft  of  Hamlet’s  debate  with  himfelf  was  not,  Whether,  if  his  confcious  exiftence 
ihould  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  afterwards  at  fome  future  and  indefnite  time  ref  or  eel?  but  whether  it  was  to 
continue  uninterrupted  by  his  exit  from  this  world  ?  This,  we  think,  muff  be  felf-evident  to  every  reader  of  the 
Soliloquy.  It  is  likewife  very  obvious,  that  the  word  qnefion  in  this  fentence  does  not  fignify  interrogatory,  but 
fubjeB  of  debate  or  affair  to  be  examined ;  and  that  the  word  that  ferves  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  complete 
the  verfe,  and  give  additional  etnphafs,  perhaps,  to  an  inquiry  fo  important.  “  I'o  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
queffion,”  is  therefore  equivalent  in  ail  refpe&s  to  “  The  continuance  or  non-continuance  of  my  exiftence,  is  the 
matter  to  he  examined  and  the  infinitive  is  here  indifputably  ufed  as  an  abffraft  noun  in  the  nominative  cafe. 
Should  it  be  faid,  that  the  Do&or  may  iiave  taken  the  fentence  by  itfelf  unconne£led  with  the  fubjeB  of 
Hamlet's  foliloquy ;  we  beg  leave  to  reply  that  the  fuppofition  is  impoffible  ;  for,  independent  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  they  are  connected,  the  words  u  To  be  or  not  to  be ,”  have  no  perfect  meaning.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fubjeft  of  the  foliloquy,  from  which  every  reader  fupplies  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  fenfe,  it  might 
be  afked,  “  To  be  or  not  to  be — What  ?  A  coward,  a  murderer,  a  king,  or  a  dead  man  !  Queftions  all  equally 
reasonable,  and  which  in  that  cafe  could  not  be  anfwered. 

With  the  fame  view,  to  prove  the  infinitive  to  be  truly  a  verb,  the  Doftor  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the 
following  phrafes,  Dico,  credo,  puto ,  Titium  exifere,  valere,  jacere,  ceddife,  procuhuife,  projecife  MeBvinm,  pro - 
jeBum  fuijfe  a  Mcevio ;  which,  lie  fays,  have  the  very  fame  meaning  with  dico ,  &c.  quod  Titius  exif  at,  quod jaceat, 
quod  ceci derit,  & c .  He  adds,  that  “  the  infinitives,  as  thus  ufed,  acquire  not  any  further  meaning,  in  addition 
to  the  radical  import  of  the  verb  witli  tenfe,  like  the  proper  moods  ;  but  the  fubjunBives  after  quod  lofe  their 
peculiar  meaning  as  moods,  and  fignify  no  more  than  bare  infinitives .”  In  the  fenfe  in  which  this  obfervation 
is  made  by  the  author,  the  very  reverfe  of  it  feems  to  be  the  truth.  The  infinitives ,  as  thus  ufed,  acquire,  at 
leaft  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  fomething  like  the  power  of  affirmation ,  which  they  certainly  have  not  when 
Handing  by  them  (elves ;  whereas,  the  fubjunBives  neither  lofe  nor  acquire  any  meaning  by  being  placed  after 
quod.  Dico,  credo,  puto ,  Titium  exifere,  valere,  jacere,  &c.  when  tranfiated  literally,  fignify,  I fay,  believe,  think, 
Titius  to  exif,  to  be  well,  to  lie  along  ;  a  mode  of  fpeaking  which,  though  now  not  elegant,  was  common  with 
the  bed  writers  in  the  days  of  Shakefpeare,  and  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Warburton  at  the 
prefent  day.  Dico,  credo,  puto,  quod  Titius  exif  at,  quod  jaceat ,  &c.  ffgnifies  literally,  I fay,  believe,  think,  that 
Titius  may  exif,  may  lie  along,  &c.  Remove  the  verbs  in -the  indicative  mode  from  the  former  fet  of  phrafes, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  infinitives  had  acquired  a  meaning,  when  conjoined  with  them,  which  they  have  not 
when  left  by  tlmmfelves  :  for  Titium  exif  ere,  jacere  ;  “  Titius  to  exiff,  to  lie  along,”  have  no  complete  meaning, 
becaufe  they  affirm  nothing .  On  the  other  hand,  wrhen  the  indicative  verbs  are  removed,  together  with  the  wTon- 
der-working  quod,  from  the  latter  fet  of  phrafes,  the  meaning  of  the  fubjunBives  remains  in  all  refpe&s  as  it  was 
before  the  removal  j  for  Titius  exif  at,  jaceat,  &c.  fignify,  Titius  may  exijl,  may  lie  along,  as  well  when  they 
Hand  by  themfelves  as  when  they  make  the  final  claufes  of  a  compound  fentence.  Every  one  knows  that  quod 
though  often  called  a  conjunaion,  is  always,  in  faa  the  relative  pronoun .  Dico,  credo,  puto,  quod  Titius  ex  fat 
muff  therefore  be  conffrued  thus  :  litius  exif  at  {efi  id)  quod  dico,  credo,  &c.  66  Titius  may  exiff  is  that  tliino-* 
that  proposition,  winch  I  fay,  believe,  think.”  In  the  former  fet  of  phrafes,  the  infinitives  are  ufed  as  abftraS 
nouns  in  the  accufative  cafe,  denoting,  in  conjunaion  with  Titium,  one  complex  conception,  the  exifence  &c  of 
Titius:  Dico,  credo,  puto;  I  fay,  believe,  think;”  and  the  objeB  of  my  fpecch,  belief,  thought,  is  Titium  ex- 
ijtere ,  “  the  exiftence  of  Titius.”  °  7  s 
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All  verbs 
have  a  nc- 
ceffary  re  * 


nouft  in  the 
nominative 
cafo. 


without  a  pa  (five  being  y  neither  can  we  make  a  predica¬ 
tion.  of  any  land ,  though  it  denote  neither  aBion  nor pafi 
fion ,  without  predicating  of  fomething .  All  verbs ,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  aBive ,  pafiive ,  or  neuter ,  have  a  neceifary 
reference  to  fome  /zrarc  expreflive  of  the  fuhfiance ,  of 
ference  to  the  attribute ,  denoted  by  the  verb,  is  predicated \ 

This  noun,  which  in  all  languages  muff  be  in  the 
nominative  cafe,  is  faid  to  be  the  nominative  to  the  err/>  ; 
and  in  thofe  languages  in  which  the  verb  has  perfon 
and  number ,  it  muff  in  thefe  refpcBs  agree  with  its 
88  nominative . 

Active  Qf  aBion ,  and  confequently  of  verbs  denoting  a£lion, 

fitivc  or^n"  ^ere  are  °kviouftv  two  hinds.  There  is  an  aBion  which 
franfitivc  "  Pa^*es  from  the  agent  to  fome  fubjeB ,  upon  which  he  is 
employed  ;  and  there  is  an  aBion  which  refpe£ls  no  ob - 
jcB  beyond  the  agent  himfelf.  Thus  lego  and  ambulo 
are  verbs  "which  equally  denote  aBion  ;  but  the  aflion  of 
lego  refers  to  fome  external  objeB  as  well  as  to  the  agent ; 
for  when  a  man  is  reading ,  lie  muff  be  reading  fome¬ 
thing,  a  book,  a  newfpaper,  or  a  letter,  &c.  whereas, 
the  a&ion  of  ambulo  is  confined  wholly  to  the  agent;  for 
when  a  man  is  walking ,  he  is  employed  upon  nothing 
beyond  himfelf — his  aBion  produces  no  effeB  upon  any 
thing  external.  Thefe  two  fpecies  of  verbs  have  been 
denominated  tranfitive  and  intranfitive ;  a  defignation 
extremely  proper,  as  the  diitin&ion  which  gave  rife  to  it 
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is  philofophically  juft.  Verbs  of  both  fpc-cics  are  a&ive  ;  Participles, 
but  the  action  of  thofe  only  which  are  called  tranfitive  v  ^c* 
refpedfs  an  external  objedt  ;  and  therefore  in  thofe  lan-  ^ 
guages  of  which  the  nouns  have  cafes,  it  is  only  after  The  fbr- 
verbs  which  are  tranfitive  as  well  as  aBive ,  that  the  mcr  only 
noun  denoting  the  fubjeB  of  the  action  is  put  in  the  ac-  g°vern 
cufative  or  objcBive  cafe.  Verbs  which  are  intranfitive, 
though  they  be  really  aBive,  are  in  the  ftrudture  of  tive*cafe.  * 
fentences  eonfidered  as  neuter,  and  govern  no  cafe . 

And  fo  much  for  that  molt  important  of  all  words 
the  verb.  We  proceed  now  to  the  confideration  of 
participles ,  adjcBives,  and  adverbs  ;  which  as  they  have 
a  near  relation  to  one  another,  we  fttall  treat  of  in  the 
fame  chapter. 

Chap.  V.  Of  Participles ,  AdjeBives ,  and  Adverbs . 

Sect.  I.  Of  Participles . 

90 

81.  The  nature  of  VERBS  being  underftood,  that  of  Partitfplcs 
PARTICIPLES  is  not  of  difficult  comprehenfion.  Every  denote  an 
verb, except  that  which  isealledthe fulfiantiveve rb,is  ex-  attnbute 
preftive  of  an  attribute ,  of  time ,  and  of  an  affertion .  Now 
if  we  take  away  the  affertion,  and  thus  deftroy  the  verb , 
there  will  remain  the  attribute  and  the  time  ;  and  thefe 
combined  make  the  eftence  of  that  fpecies  of  words  call¬ 
ed 


In  confirmation  of  the  fame  idea,  that  the  infinitive  is  truly  a  verb,  the  author  quotes  from  Horace  a  p adage, 
which,  had  we  thought  quotations  neeefiary,  we  fliould  have  urged  in  fupport  of  our  own  opinion  : 

- - Nec  quicquam  tibi  prodefi 

Aerias  TENTASSE  domos ,  animoque  rotundum 
PERCURRISSE  polum ,  morituro . 

To  our  apprehenfion,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  TENTASSE  and  PERCURRISSE  are  here  ufed  as  nouns  ;  for  If 
they  be  not,  where  ftiall  we  find  a  nominative  to  the  verb  prodefi ?  It  was  certainly  what  v7as  fignified  by  TENTASSE 
aerias  domos,  animoque  rotundum  PERCURRISSE  polum,  that  is  faid  to  have  been  no  advantage  to  Archytas  at  his 
death.  This  indeed,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  it,  would  be  made  evident  by  the  two  profe  verfions, 
which  the  profeffor  fubjoins  to  thefe  beautiful  lines.  The  firft  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Nec  quicquam  tibi  prodefi 
quod  aerias  domos  TEN TA VER1S,  et  animo  PERCURRRERIS polum  ;  which  muft  be  thus  conftru&ed  :  TeNTAVERIS 
aerias  domos,  et  PERCURRERIS  animo  polum  {efi  id)  quod  nec  quicquam  tibi  prodefi.  This  verfion,  however,  is  not 
perfeBly  accurate  :  for  it  contains  two  proportions,  while  Horace’s  lines  contain  but  one.  Lhe.  fecond,  which, 
though  it  may  be  a  crabbed  inelegant  fentence,  exprefles  the  poet’s  fenfe  with  more  precifion,  is  in  thefe  words  : 
Nec  quicquam  tibi  prodefi  morituro  tua  TENTATIO  domuum  aeriarum,  et  CURSUS  tuns  circa  polum.  Having  obferved, 
•with  truth,  that  this  fentence  has  the  very  fame  meaning  with  the  lines  of  Horace,  Dr  Gregory  a&s,  u  Why  are 
not  tentatio  and  curfus  reckoned  verbs  as  well  as  tentaffe  and  percurriffe  P9  Let  thofe  anfwer  this  .queftion  who 
believe  that  any  of  thefe  wTords  are  truly  verbs;  for  they  are  furely,  as  he  adds,  all  very  near  akin  ;  indeed  fo 
near,  that  the  mind,  when  contemplating  the  import  of  each,  cannot  perceive  the  difference.  Meanwhile,, 
we  beg  leave  in  our  turn  to  afk,  Why  are  not  tentaffe  and  percurriffe  reckoned  abfiracj  nouns  as  well  as  tentatio 
and  curfus  f  To  this  queftion  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  vrhat  anfwer  can  be  returned  upon  the  Hoftor  s 
principles.  In  his  theory  there  is  nothing  fatisfa&ory ;  and  what  has  not  been  done  by  himfelf,  we  expedl 
not  from  his  followers.  On  the  other  hand,  our  principles  furnifh  a  very  obvious  reafon  for  excluding 
tentatio  and  curfus  from  the  clafs  of  verbs  ;  it  is,  becaufe  thefe  words  exprefs  no  predication.  Tentaffe  and 
percurriffe  indeed  denote  predication  no  more  than  tentatio  and  curfus  ;  and  therefore  upon  the  fame  principle,  we 
exclude  them  likewife  from  a  clafs  to  which,  if  words  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  import,  they  certainly 

Should  the  reader  be  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point,  we  beg  him  to  reflect,  that  if 
our  ideas  of  the  effence  of  the  verb  and  of  the  nature  of  the  infinitive  be  erroneous,  every  thing  which  we  have 
faid  of  modes  and  tenfes-is  erroneous  likewife.  We  were  therefore  willing  to  try  the  folidity  of  thefe  principles 
which  hold  the  effence  of  the  verb  to  confift  in  energy :  and  we  felled  Dr  Gregory’s  theory  for  the  fubjedUf 
examination,  not  from  any  difrefpedl  to  the  author,  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  never  faw ;  butbecauie  we  be¬ 
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Participles,  ed  PARTICIPLES.  Thus,  take  away  the  ajfertion  from  the 
— *  verb  yfatyu  writeth ,  and  there  remains  the  'participle 
y^x/pw  writing  ;  which,  without  the  ajfertion,  denotes 
the  fame  attribute  and  the  fame  time .  After  the  fame 
manner,  by  withdrawing  the  of  rtion,  we  difeoveryg#^* 
written  in  lygxips  wrote;  ypafui  nbout  to  write  in  y^ufu 
Jhall  be  writing .  This  is  Mr  Harris's  do&rine  re  1  peel¬ 
ing  participles ;  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  equally  ele¬ 
gant,  perfpicuous,  and  juft.  It  has,  however,  been 
controverted  by  an  author,  whofe  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters  is  fuch,  that  we  ihould  be  wanting  in  refpeft 
to  him,  and  in  duty  to  our  readers,  were  we  to  pafs  his 
obje&ions  wholly  unnoticed. 

82.  It  is  acknowledged  by  Dr  Beatde,  that  this, 
which  wc  have  taken,  is  the  moll  convenient  light  in 
which  the  participle  can  be  confidered  in  univerfal  gram¬ 
mar  :  and  yet  he  affirms  that  prefent  participles  do  not 
always  exprefs  prefent  time ,  nor  preterite  participles  paf 
time  ;  nay,  that  participles  have  often  no  connexion  with 
time  at  all.  He  thus  exemplifies  his  aftertion,  in  Greek , 
In  Latin ,  and  in  Englijh . 

u  When  Cebes  fays,  Ervyg,xvop.£y  7ri£i7rxTovv\t;  ty  tv 
•tcv  X^ovov  ‘  We  WERE  WALKING  in  the  temple  of  Sa¬ 
turn'  the  participle  of  the  prefent  WALKING,  is, by  means 
of  the  verb  WERE,  applied  to  time  paf  ;  and  therefore 
of  itfelf  cannot  be  underftood  to  fignify  any  fort  of 
.  time.”  Again,  after  obferving,  that  in  Englifh  we 
have  but  two  fimple  participles,  fuch  as  writing  and 
written ,  of  which  the  former  is  generally  confidered  as 
the  prefent  and  the  latter  as  the  paf ,  the  Do&or  adds, 
But  “  the  participle  writing ,  joined  to  a  verb  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tenfes,  may  denote  either  paf  or  future  a&ion  ; 
for  we  may  fay  not  only,  I  AM  writing ,  but  alfo,  / 
WAS  writing  yefterday,  and  I  shall  be  writing  to¬ 
morrow;”  whence  he  infers  that  no  time  whatever  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  prefent  participle.  But  furely  this  is  a 
hafty  inference,  drawn  from  the  do&rine  of  abfolute  time 
and  a  definite  prefent ,  which  we  have  already  fhown  to  be 
groundlefs  and  contradictory.  When  we  fpeak  fimply 
of  an  action  as  prefent ,  we  mufi  jmean  that  it  is  prefent 
with  refpe&  to  fomething  befides  itfelf  or  we  fpeak  a  jar¬ 
gon  which  is  unintelligible,  but  wc  do  not  afeertain 
the  time  of  its  prefence .  From  the  very  nature  of  time , 
an  a&lon  may  be  prefent  now ,  it  may  have  been  prefent 
formerly ,  or  it  may  be  prefent  at  fome  future  period ;  but 
the  precife  time  of  its  pre  fence  cannot  be  afeertain  ed 
even  by  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  itfelf ; 
yet  who  ever  fuppofed  that  the  prefent  of  the  indicative 
denotes  no  time  ?  The  participle  of  the  prefent  reprefents 
the  aBion  of  the  verb  as  going  on  ;  but  an  a&ion  can¬ 
not  be  going  on  without  being  prefent  in  time  with 
fomething.  When,  therefore,  Cebes  fays,  u  We  were 
walking  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,”  he  reprefents  the 
a&ion  of  the  verb  walk  as  prefent  with  fomething  ;  but 
by  ufing  the  verb  expreflive  of  his  ajfertion  in  a  paf  lenfe , 
he  gives  us  to  underftand  that  the  aBion  was  not  prefent 
with  any  thing  at  the  period  of  his  /peaking ,  but  at  fome 
portion  of  time  prior  to  that  period  :  what  that  portion  of 
time  was,  muft  be  colle&ed  from  the  fubfequent  parts  of 
bis  difeourfe.  The  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  the  phrafes  I  was 
writing  yefierday,  and  I  Jhall  he  writing  to-morrow.  They 
indicate,  that  the  aBion  of  the  verb  WHITE  was  prefent 
with  me  yefierday ,  and  will  again  be  prefent  with  me  to¬ 
morrow.  The  aBion,  and  the  time  of  a&ion,  are  denoted 
by  the  participle  ;  that  a&ion  is  affirmed  to  belong  to  me 
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by  means  of  the  verb;  and  the  time  at  which  it  belong-  Adje&ives* 
ed  to  me  is  pointed  out  by  the  tenfes  of  that  verb,  am , 
was ,  and  Jhall  be.  All  this  is  fo  plain,  that  it  could 
not  have  efcaped  Dr  Beattie’s  penetration,  had  he  not 
haftily  adopted  the  abfurd  and  contradi&ory  notion  of 
a  definite  prefent . 

Of  the  truth  of  his  affertion  refpe&ing  paf  participles , 
he  gives  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  example.  The  former 
is  taken  from  St  Mark  :  0  7rirtv(rxs  c-afairtixi ;  and  the 
latter  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  the perfeB  future 
of  the  paflive  verb  amor ,  arnatus  fuei;o.  In  the  firft  iit- 
ftance,  he  fays  that  the  participle ,  though  belonging  to 
the  aorift  of  the  paf  time ,  muft  be  rendered  either  by 
the  indefinite  prefent ,  “  he  who  believeth or  by  the 
future ,  “  he  who  will  believe  ;”  and  the  reafon  which 
he  gives  for  this  rendering  of  the  word  is,  that  “  the 
believing  here  fpoken  of  is  confidered  as  pofienor  in 
time  to  the  enunciation  of  the  promife."  This  is  indeed 
true,  but  it  is  not  to  the  purpofc  ;  for  with  the  enun¬ 
ciation  of  the  promife,  the  time  of  the  participle  has  no 
manner  of  concern.  The  time  of  7ri<f\iv<rxt ;  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  time  of  eafacrtTxi,  with  refpe&  to  which 
it  muft  undeniablyhe  paf.  Our  Lord  is  not  here  after  ting, 
that  he  who Jhall  believe  at  the  day  of final  retribution ,  ftiall 
be  faved  ;  but  that  he  who  (hall  on  that  day  be  found 
to  have  believed  in  time  paf ,  fhall  be  faved  :  and  if  the 
participle  had  not  been  expreffive  of  a  finifhed  aBion  and 
a  paf  time ,  the  whole  fentence  would  have  conveyed 
a  meaning  not  friendly  to  the  intcrefts  of  the  gofpel. 

In  like  manner,  the  timp  of  arnatus  is  referred,  not  to  the 
time  of  J peaking ,  but  to  the  time  of  fucro ,  with  rcfpe& 
to  which,  who  fees  not  that  it  is  paf  $  The  twro  words, 
taken  together,  contain  a  declaration,  'that  he  who 
utters  them  Jhall ,  at  fome  time  peferior  to  that  of 
fpeaking,  have  BEEN  loved;  Jhall  have  been  loved  denotes 
two  times ,  both  future  with  refped  to'the  time  of  fpeak¬ 
ing  ;  but  when  the  time,  denoted  by  Jhall  have ,  comes 
to  be  prefent,  that  of  the  participle  loved  muft  be  paf, 
for  it  is  declared  that  the  aBion  of  it  flialT  then  be  com¬ 
plete  and  fnijhcd . 

We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  effieniial  to  a  participle 
to  exprefs  both  an  attribute  and  time ;  and  that  fuch 
words  as  denote  no  time ,  though  they  may  be  in  the 
form  of  participles,  as  doBus ,  “learned,”  eloquens ,  “  elo¬ 
quent,”  &c.  belong  to  another  part  of  fpeeqh ,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  confider. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Adje&ives. 

83.  The  nature  of  verbs  and  participles  being  un-  Adje<ftives 
derftood,  that  of  ADJECTIVES  becomes  eafy.  A 

implies  (as  we  have  faid)  an  attribute ,  time ,  and  an  afj'er -  beionging- 
don  ;  a  participle  implies  only  an  attribute  and  time;  and  to  fubftan- 
an  ADJECTIVE  implies  only  an  attribute  as  belonging  to  ces. 
fome  fubfance.  In  other  words,  an  adjective  has 
no  ajfertion ,  and  it  denotes  only  fuch  an  attribute  as  has 
not  its  effience  either  in  motion  or  its  privation .  Thus, 
in  general,  the  attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation , 
fuch  as  many,  few,  great ,  little,  black ,  white,  good,  bad, 
double,  treble,  &c.  are  all  denoted  by  ADJECTIVES. 

84.  To  underftand  the  import  and  the  ufc  of  this 'rhey  have 
fpecies  of  words,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  every  adjeBive^p  import 
is  refolvable  into  a fubjluntive  and  an  exprejfion  of  connect  ahftradt 
tion  equivalent  to  of.  Thus,  a  good  man  is  a  man  ^her^vkh** 
goodnefs  ;  where  wc  fee  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  ad-  the  power 
jeBive  fully  exprefted  by  an  abfiraB  noun.  But  it  is  of  a  con- 

F  2  evident  nc<^lYC* 
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evident  tliat  the  noun  goodnefs  does  not  exprefs  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  adjeCtive  good ;  for  every  adjective  expref- 
fes  not  only  an  attribute ,  but  alfo  the  connexion  between 
the  attribute  and  its  fuhjlance ;  whereas  in  the  abfiraCl 
noun ,  the  attribute  is  confidered  as  a  fuhjlance  unconnected 
with  any  other  fubftance. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  con¬ 
nection  exprefted  by  adjeCtives ,  like  that  exprefl'ed  by  of 
is  of  a  nature  fo  general  and  indefinite ,  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  conne&ioii  muft,  in  fome  languages,  be  infer¬ 
red  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  obje&s  be¬ 
tween  which  it  fub lilts,  or  it  will  for  ever  remain  un¬ 
known.  This  might  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
amples,  but  will  perhaps  be  fufficiently  evident  from 
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the  following.  Color  falubris  lignifies  colour  that 
dicates  health )  exercitatio falubris ,  exercife  that  preferves 
health ;  viClus  falubris ,  food  that  improves  health ;  tnedi- 
cina  falubris ,  medicine  that  refiores  health.  In  all  thefe 
examples  the  connection  expreffed  by  the  adjeCtive  form 
of falubris  is  different  ;  and  though  it  may  be  known 
from  previous  experience ,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
expreflions  themfelves  by  which  it  can  be  ascertain¬ 
ed.  Thus,  adjedlives  are  each  fignificant  of  an  attri¬ 
bute  and  connection  ;  but  the  particular  kind  of  connec¬ 
tion  is  ascertained  by  experience. — The  ufual  effeCt  of 
adjeCtives  in  language,  is  to  modify  or  particularife  a  ge¬ 
neral  term ,  by  adding  fome  quality  or  circumfiance  which 
may  diftinguifh  the  object  meant  by  that  term,  from 
■the  othei '  objeCts  of  the  fame fpecies .  I  have  occafion, 

for  example,  to  fpeak  of  a  particular  man,  of  whofe 
name  I  am  ignorant.  The  word  man  is  too  general 
for  my  purpole,  it  being  applicable  to  every  individual 
of  the  human  fpecies.  In  what  way  then  do  I  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  order  to  particularize  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  de¬ 
note  that  very  man  whom  I  mean  to  fpecify ?  I  annex  or 
conjoin  to  it  fueh  words  as  are  fignificant  of  objeCls  and 
qualities  with  which  he  is  connected ,  and  which  are  not 
equally  applicable  to  others  from  whom  I  mean  to 
diftinguijh  him .  Thus  I  can  fay,  a  man  of  prudence  or  a 
prudent  man ,  a  wife  man ,  a  good  man ,  a  brave  man .  &c. 
By  thefe  additions  the  general  term  man  is  limited,  or 
modified,  and  can  be  applied  only  to  certain  men  to 
whom  belong  the  attributes  expreffed  by  the  adjeCtives 
prudent ,  wife ,  good ,  and  brave .  If  it  be  dill  too  gene¬ 
ral  for  my  purpofe,  I  can  add  to  it  other  qualities  and 
circumftances,  till  I  make  it  fo  particular  as  to  he  ap¬ 
plicable  to  but  one  individual  man  in  the  univerfe. 

85.  This  is  the  way  in  which  adjectives  are  com¬ 
monly  ufed,  but  this  is  not  the  only  way.  Inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  employed  to  modify  a  fubfiantive ,  they  fometimes  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  principal  words  in  the  fentence,  when  the  foie 
ufe  of  the  fubfiantive  feems  to  be  to  modify  the  abfirad 
noun ,  contained  under  the  adjeCiive  to  which  that  fub- 
llantive  is  joined .  In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  attend  to  the  following  obfervations. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  propofition,  that 
when  any  term  or  phrafe  is  employed  to  denote  a  com¬ 
plex  conception ,  the  mind  has  a  power  of  confidering,  in 
what  order  it  plcafes,  the  fiunple  ideas  of  which  the  com - 
plex  conception  is  compofed.  To  illuftrate  this  obferva- 
tion  by  an  example:  The  word  eques  in  Latin  denotes  a 
complex  conception ,  of  which  the  confiituent  fimple  ideas 
are  thofe  of  a  man  and  a  horfie;  with  this  connection  fub- 
Jifting  between  them,  that  the  man  is  conceived  as  on 
the  back  of  the  horfie.  In  the  ufe  of  this  word,  it  is 
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well  known  that  the  idea  firfi  in  order ,  as  being  the  Adjectives. 
principal  July  eCt  of  the  propofition,  is  commonly  the  MAN  — ^ — v~— 
on  the  back  of  the  horfe  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  always,  for  the 
mind  may  confider  the  horse  as  the  principal  obied. 

Thus  when  Virgil  fays, 

Frcena  Pelcthronn  Lapithce  gyrofque  dcdcrc , 

Impofiti  dorfo  ;  atque  E  QUIT  EAT  docucre  fub  armis 
INSULTARE  SOLO ,  et  GRESSUS  GLOMERARE fuperbos— 


the  energies  attributed  to  the  objea  fignified  by  equi- 
tem,  make  it  evident  that  the  horfe  and  not  the  man 
is  meant  *,  for  it  is  not  the  property  of  a  man ,  infultare 
folo,  et  greffus  glomerare  fuperbos . 

I  lie  fame  obfervation  holds  true  where  the  complex 
objcCl  is  denoted  by  two  or  more  words;  an  adjeCtive ,  for 
inftance,  and  a fubfiantive,  T  hus  in  the  phrafe  fiummus 
monsfie  inter  nubilu  condit ,  the  words fiummus  mons  repre- 
fent  a  complex  conception ,  of  which  the  conliituent  idea3 
are  thofe  of  height  and  mountain ,  connected  together  by 
the  adjeCiive  form  of fiummus .  Either  of  thefe  ideas  may 
be  the  fubjeCt  of  the  propofition  ;  and  the  expreflion 
will  accordingly  admit  of  two  different  fignifications. 

Jf  monf  be  made  the  fubjedl  of  the  propofition,  the  mean¬ 
ing  will  be,  “  the  higheft  mountain  hides  itfelf  among 
the  clouds.”  If  the  fubfiantive  included  in  the  radical 
part  of  fiummus  be  made  the  fubjeCt  of  the  propofition, 
the  expreffion  will  fignify,  “  the  fummit,  or  higheft  part 
of  the  mountain,  hides  itfelf  among  the  clouds.”  The 
latter  is  the  true  import  of  the  fentence. 

86.  From  thefe  obfervations  and  examples,  we  fnall  Two^iifes 
be  enabled  to  underftand  the  two  ufies  of  the  adjeCtive .  of  the  ad¬ 
it  is  either  employed,  as  has  been  already  obferved, Jcaive“ 
to  refiriCl  or  modify ,  a  general  term ;  or  the  abfiraCl 
fubfiantive  contained  in  the  adjeCtive  is  modified  by 
the  noun ,  with  which,  in  the  concrete  or  adjective  form, 
that  abfiraCl  fubfiantive  is  joined.  The  firft  may  be 
called  the  direCl,  the  fecond  the  inveifie ,  acceptation  of 
adjectives. 

The  inverfe  acceptation  of  adjeCtives  and  participles 
(for  both  are  ufed  in  the  fame  manner)  has  not,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  few  inftances,  been  noticed  by  any 
grammarian  ;  yet  the  principle  is  of  great  extent  in  lan- 
guage.  In  order  to  explain  it,  we  ftiall  produce  a  few 
examples  ;  which  on  any  other  principle  it  is  impoftible 
to  underftand. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity  at  Rome,  fays,  Regnatum  eft  Romce  ah  UR  BE  CON  BIT  A 
ad  LIBER  AT  AM  annos  ducentos  quadraginta  quatuory 
“  Monarchy  fubfifted  at  Rome,  not  from  the  city  built 
(which  would  convey  no  meaning),  but  from  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  city ,  to  its  deliverance ,”  &c.  Both  the  parti¬ 
ciples  condita  and  liber  at  am  are  here  ufed  inverfely;  that 
is,  the  abfiraCl  fubfiantives  contained  in  condita  and  libe¬ 
ral  am  are  modified  or  reftridled  by  the  fubftantives  urbe 
and  urbem ,  with  which  they  unite.  -Again,  Ovid,  lpeak- 
ing  of  the  conteft  between  Ajax  and  Ulyfies  for  the 
arms  of  Achilles,  has  thefe  lines  : 

Qui,  licet  eloqmo  fidum  quoque  Nefiora  vincat , 

Haud  tamen  ejficiet ,  DESERTUA1  ut  NESTOR  A  CRIMEN 
Nullum  ejfe  rear,'  ■  ■ - 

Here  alfo  the  adjeCiive  or  participle  desertum  is  taken 
inverfely,  and  the  general  notion  of  defertion  contained 
in  it  is  modified  or  rendered  particular  by  being  joined 
with  the  fubfiantive  Nestora.  The  meaning  of  the 
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s.  paflfage  is,  “  I  will  never  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
u  defertion  of  N eft  or  was  not  a  crime.”  Were  defertum  to 
be  taken  diredly  as  an  adjedive  modifying  its fubfiantive , 
the  fentence  mull;  be  tranflated,  “  1  cannot  believe  that 
Nefior  deferted  was  not  a  crime.”  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  nonfenfe  :  as  Nestor,  whether  deferted  or 
not  deferted ,  could  not  be  a  crime. 

It  were  eafy  to  produce  many  more  examples  of  ad- 
jedlives  taken  inverfely ;  but  thefc  may  fuffice  to  illu- 
ilrate  the  general  principle,  and  to  fhow,  that  without 
attending  to  it,  it  is  impoflible  to  underftand  the  ancient 
authors.  We  ihall  adduce  one  inftance  of  it  from  Shake- 
fpeare,  to  evince  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  ancient 
languages,  though  in  thefe  it  is  certainly  more  frequent 
than  in  the  modern  : 

“  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  Iky  5 
“  Thou  canft  not  bite  fo  nigh 
“  As  benefits  forgot : 

“  Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

“  Thy  iting  is  not  fo  fharp 
“  As  friends  remember* d  not . 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  adjedive  FORGOT  is  taken 
inverfely  ;  for  it  is  not  a  benefit ,  but  the  forgetting  of  a 
benefit,  which  bites  more  than  the  bitter  Iky  :  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  paffage,  the  adjedive  ferves  not  to  modify 
the  noun  ;  but  the  noun  benefits  is  employed  to  modify 
the  abfirad  fubfiantive  contained  in  the  ?Ld]edL\v  <5  forgot, 
which  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  propofition,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  word  in  the  fentence. 

Had  Mr  Harris  attended  to  the  principle,  and  re¬ 
medied  upon  what  he  could  not  but  know,  that  all  ad¬ 
jedives  denote  fubfiances ;  not  indeed  fubfijling  by  them- 
f elves ,  as  thofe  exprefied  by  nouns,  but  concretely ,  as  the 
attributes  of  other  fubfiances  \  he  would  not  have  clafied 
adjedives  with  verbs ,  or  have  palled  fo  fevere  a  cenfure 
upon  the  grammarians  for  clafling  them  with  nouns .  It 
matters  very  little  how  adjedives  are  clajffed ,  provided 
their  nature  and  ejffed  be  underlf  ood  ^  but  they  have  at 
lead  as  good  a  title  to  be  ranked  with  nouns  as  with  verbs , 
and  in  our  opinion  a  better.  To  adopt  Mr  Harris's  lan¬ 
guage,  they  are  homogeneous  with  refpedl  to  nouns ,  as 
both  denote  fubfiances  ;  they  are  heterogeneous  with  re¬ 
fpedl  to  verbs ,  as  they  never  do  denote  aflertion. 

87.  Befides  original  adjedlives,  there  is  another  clafs, 
which  is  formed  from  fubflantives.  Thus,  when  w7e 
fay,  the  party  ofPompey ,  thefiyle  of  Cicero ,  the  philofophy 
of  Socrates;  in  thefe  cafes,  the  party,  thefiyle,  and  the 
philofophy  fpoken  of,  receive  a  (lamp  and  charadler  from 
the  perfons  whom  they  refpedl :  Thofe  perfons,  there¬ 
fore,  perform  the  part  of  attributes .  Hence  they  a  du¬ 
ally  pafs  into  attributives ,  and  alfume  as  fuch  the  form  of 
adjedives .  It  is  thus  we  fay,  the  Pompeian  party ,  the  Ci¬ 
ceronian  fiyle ,  and  the  Socratic  philofophy .  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  for  a  trumpet  of  brafs ,  we  fay  a  brazen  trumpet, 
and  for  a  crown  of  gold ,  a  golden  crown,  &c.  Even 
pronominal  fubflantives  admit  the  like  mutation.  Thus, 
inltead  of  faying,  the  book  of  me,  and  of  thee,  we  fay 
my  book,  and  thy  book  ;  and  inftead  of  faying,  the 
country  of  us,  and  of  you,  we  fay  our  country,  and  your 
country.  Thefe  words  my,  thy,  our,  your,  &c.  have 
therefore  been  properly  called  pronominal  adjedives . 
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88.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  and  mufl  be  obvi-  Adverbs, 

ous  to  all,  that  fubfiances  alone  are  fufceptible  of  fex  ; _ 

and  that  therefore  fubfiantive  nouns  alone  Ihould  have  ^ 
diftindlions  refpedling  gender .  The  fame  is  true  with 
refpedl  to  number  and  perfon .  An  ATTRIBUTE  admits  Adjectives 
of  no  change  in  its  nature,  whether  it  belong  to  Y  OU  from  their 
or  to  ME,  to  a  MAN  or  a  WOMAN,  to 
MANY  : 


ONE  man  or  to  ^ 

and  therefore  the  words  expreflive  of  attributes,  ^varia-™ 
ought  on  all  occafions,  and  in  every  fituation,  to  be  tion  to  dc- 
fixed  and  invariable .  For  as  the  qualities  good  and  bad,  note  fex, 
black  and  white,  are  the  fame,  whether  they  be  applied  m,n?ber»  or 
to  a  man  or  a  woman,  to  many  or  to  few  ;  fo  the  word  Peuon* 
which  exprelfes  any  one  of  thefe  attributes  ought  in 
ftridlnefs  to  admit  of  no  alteration  with  whatever  fub¬ 
fiantive  it  may  be  j’oined.  Such  is  the  order  of  nature  ; 
and  that  order,  on  this  as  on  other  occafions,  the  Eng- 
lilh  language  moft  ftridlly  obferves  :  for  we  fay  equally, 
a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  ;  good  men  or  good  wo¬ 
men  ;  a  good  houfe  or  good  houfes .  In  fome  languages, 

indeed,  fuch  as  Greek  and  Latin ,  of  which  the  nouns 
admit  of  cafes,  and  the  fentences  of  an  inverted ftrudure, 
it  has  been  found  neceiTary  to  endow7  adjedives  with 
the  threefold  diftindlion  of  gender,  number,  and  per¬ 
fon;  but  as  this  is  only  an  accidental  variation,  occafion  . 
ed  by  particular  circumftances,  and  not  in  the  leaft  ef- 
fential  to  language,  it  belongs  not  to  our  fubjedl,  but  to 
the  particular  grammars  of  thefe  tongues. 

There  is,  however,  one  variation  of  the  adjedive,  They  have 
which  has  place  in  all  languages,  is  founded  in  the  nature  however 
of  things,  and  properly  belongs  to  univerfal  grammar .  °.ne  yaria- 
It  is  occafioned  by  comparing  the  attribute  of  one  fub- 
fiance  with  a  fimilar  attribute  of  another,  and  falls  na-  rjature  of 
turally  to  be  explained  under  the  next  fedlion.  things. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Adverbs,  and  the  Comp  ctr  if  on  of Adjedives . 


89.  As  adjedives  denote  the  attributes  of  fubfiances,  fo  The  import 
there  is  an  inferior  clafs  of  words  which  denote  the  mo-  of  adverbs. 
difications  of  thefe  attributes .  Thus,  when  we  fay  “  Ci¬ 
cero  and  Pliny  were  both  of  them  eloquent;  Statius  and 
Virgil  both  of  them  wrote;"  the  attributes  exprefied 
by  the  words  eloquent  and  wrote  are  immediately  refer¬ 
red  to  Cicero,  Virgil,  &c. ;  and  as  denoting  the  attri¬ 
butes  of fubfiances,  thefc  words,  the  one  an  adjedive,  and 
the  other  a  verb,  have  been  both  called  attributives 
OF  THE  first  order.  But  when  we  fay,  “Pliny  was 
moderately  eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent  y 
Statius  wrote  indifferently,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably ”  ; 
the  words  moderatehy, exceedingly,  indifferently,  and  admi¬ 
rably,  are  not  referable  to  fubflantives,  but  to  other 
attributes;  that  is,  to  the  words  eloquent  and  wrote , 
the  fignification  of  which  they  modify .  Such  words, 

therefore,  having  the  fame  effe6l  upon  adjedives  that 
adjedlives  have  upon  fubfiantives,  have  been  called  Ior 
ATTRIBUTIVES  OF  THE.  SECOND  ORDER.  By  gram-  The  reafoa 
marians  they  have  been  called  AD  VERBS  y  and,  if  of  their 
we  take  the  word  VERB  in  its  moft  comprehenfive  fig -  names. 
nification  (a),  as  including  not  only  verbs  properly  fo 
called,  but  alfo  every  fpecies  of  words,  which,  whe¬ 
ther  ejffentially  or  accidentally,  are  fignificant  of  the 
attributes  of  fubfiances,  we  ihall  find  the  name  adverb 

to 


(a)  Arifiotle  and  his  followers  called  every  word  a  verb,  which  denotes  the  predicate  of  a  propofition.  This  claffifi- 
cation  was  certainly  abfurd  5  for  it  confounds  not  only  adjedives  and  participles,  but  even  fubflantives,  with  verbs  1 
but  the  authority  of  Arifiotle  was  great  *,  and  hence  the  name  of  adverb,  though  that  word  attaches  itfelf  only  to. 
an  adjedive  or  participle ,  or  a  verb  fignificant  of  an  attribute ;  it  does  not  attach  itfelf  to  the  pure  verb # 
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to  be  a  very  juft  appellation,  as  denoting  a  part  of 
^  SPEECH,  THE  NATURAL  APPENDAGE  OF  SUCH  VERBS. 
So  great  is  tins  dependence  in  grammatical  fyntax,  that 
an  advei'b  can  no  more  fubfiil  without  its  verb,  i.  e.  with¬ 
out  fome  word  fignificant  of  an  attribute ,  than  a  verb  or 
adje&ive  ean  fubfift  without  its  fubfantive .  It  is  the 
fame  here  as  in  certain  natural  fubjeds.  Every  colour , 
for  its  exiftence,  as  much  requires  a  fuperfeies ,  as  the 
fuperjicies  for  its  exiftence  requires  a  f olid  body . 

90.  Among  the  attributes  of  fubltance  are  reckoned 
quantity  and  quality:  thus  we  fay  a  white  garment,  a  high 
mountain,  See.  Now  fome  ofthefe  quantities  and  qualities 
are  capable  of  intenjion  or  remifion ;  or,  in  other  words, 
one  fubfance  may  have  them  in  a  greater  or  left  degree 
than  another.  Thus  we  fay,  a  garment  exceedingly  white, 
a  mountain  tolerably  ox  moderately  high.  ence,then, 
oneeopious  fource  of fecondary  attributes  or  adverbs  to 
denote  thefe  two,  that  is,  intenfion  and  remifion;  lueh  as 
greatly,  tolerably,  vajily,  extremely,  indifferently ,  &e. 

But  where  there  are  different  intenfions  of  the  fame  at¬ 
tribute,  they  may  be  compared  together  :  Thus,  if  the 
garment  A  be  exceedingly  white,  and  the  garment  B  be 
moderately  white,  we  may  fay,  the  garment  A  is  more 
white  than  the  garment  B.  This  paper  is  white,  and 
/now  is  white  ;  but  fnow  is  more  white  than  this  paper. 
In  thefe  inftanccs,  the  adverb  more  not  only  denotes  in¬ 
tenfion,  but  relative  intenfon :  nay,  we  flop  not  here,  aswre 
not  only  denote  intenfon  merely  relative,  but  relative  inten¬ 
fon  than  which  there  is  none  greater .  Thus  we  fay , Sophocles 
was  wife,  Socrates  was  more  wife  than  he,  but  Solomon 
was  the  most  wife  of  men.  Even  verbs,  properly  fo  called, 
which  denote  an  attribute  as  w  ell  as  an  affertion,  mull  ad¬ 
mit  both  of fmple  and  alfo  of  comparative  intenfions  ;  but 
the,  fmple  verb  to  be  admits  of  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Thus,  in  the  following  example,  Fame  he  lo~ 
veth  more  than  riches  ;  but  virtue  of  all  things  he  lo  vet  u 
most  ;  the  words  MORE  and  most  denote  the  different 
comparative  intenfons  of  the  attribute  included  under  the 
verb  loveth  ;  but  the  affertion  itfelf,  which  is  the  effential 
part  of  the  verb,  admits  neither  of  intenfon  nor  remifion , 
but  is  the  fame  in  all  poflible  propofitions. 

91.  From  this  cireumflanee  of  quantities  and  quali- 
ties  being  capable  of  intenfon  and  remiffion,  arife  the  com¬ 
parison  of  adjeBives,  and  its  different  DEGREES,  which 
eannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  fpecies  above  men¬ 
tioned  5  one  to  denote  fmple  excefs,  and  one  to  denote 
fuperlative .  Were  wre  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees 
than  thefe,  we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce  infinite, 
wffiich  is  abfurd.  For  why  flop  at  a  limited  number, 
when  in  all  fubjeds  fufceptible  of  intenfion,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  exeeffes  are  in  a  manner  infinite  ?  Between 
the  firfl  f  mple  white  and  the  fuperlative  whitefi,  there 
are  infinite  degrees  of  more  white  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  more  great,  more  Itrong,  more  minute,  &c. 
The  dodrine  of  grammarians  about  three  fuch  degrees 
of  eomparifon,  which  they  call  the  pofitive,  the  compa¬ 
rative,  and  the fuperlative,  mull  be  abfurd ;  both  becaufe 
in  their  pofitive  there  is  no  eomparifon  at  all,  and  becaufe 
their  fuperlative  is  a  comparative  as  much  as  i heir  compa¬ 
rative  itfelf.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  met  wTith 
everywhere :  Socrates  was  the  most  jvise  of  all  the  Athe¬ 
nians;  Homer  was  the  most  sublime  of  all poets,  &c.  In 
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this  fentence  Socrates  is  evidently  compared  with  the  Adverbs, 


Athenians,  and  Homer  with  all  other  poets.  Again,  if 
it  be  faid  that  Soci'ates  was  more  jvise  than  any  other  V 
Athenian,  but  that  Solomon  was  the  most  jvise  of  men;  is 
not  a  eomparifon  of  Solomon  w  ith  mankind  in  general,  as 
plainly  implied  in  the  lail  claufe  of  the  fentence,  as  a  eom¬ 
parifon  of  Socrates  w  ith  the  other  Athenians  in  the  firll  ? 

But  if  both  imply  eomparifon,  it  may  be  afked,  In 
what  eonfilis  the  difference  between  the  comparative  and 
fuperlative ?  Does  the  fuperlative  always  exprefs  a  greater 
excefs  than  the  comparative  /  No  :  for  though  Socrates 
was  the  mofi  wife  of  the  Athenians,  yet  is  Solomon  af¬ 
firmed  to  have  been  more  wife  than  he ;  fo  that  here  a 
higher  fuperiority  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  more 
than  by  the  fuperlative  mefi.  Is  this  then  the  difference 
between  thefe  two  degrees,  that  the  fuperlative  implies 
a  eomparifon  of  one  with  many,  while  the  comparative 
implies  only  a  eomparifon  of  one  with  one  /  No  :  this  is 
not  always  the  cafe  neither.  The  Pfalmill  fays,  that 
“  be  is  wifer  (or  more  wife)  than  all  his  teachers  j” 
where,  though  the  comparative  is  ufed,  there  is  a  com¬ 
panion  of  one  with  many .  The  real  difference  between 
thefe  two  degrees  of  eomparifon  may  be  explained  thus  : 

When  we  ufe  the  fuperlative,  it  is  in  eonfequenee  of 
having  compared  individuals  with  the  fpecies  to  which 
they  belong,  or  one  or  more  fpecies  with  the  genus  un¬ 
der  whieh  they  are  comprehended.  Thus,  Socrates  was 
the  most  jvise  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  were 
the  most  enlightened  of  ancient  nations .  In  the  firll 
claufe  of  this  fentence,  Socrates,  although  compared 
with  the  Athenians,  is  at  the  fame  time  confidered  as 
one  of  them  and  in  the  laft,  the  Athenians,  although 
compared  with  ancient  nations,  are  yet  eonfidered  as 
one  of  thofe  nations.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Eng  lift*  the 
fuperlative  is  followed  by  the  prepofition  of,  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  the  genitive  cafe  of  the  plural 
number ;  to  fhow,  that  the  objed  which  has  the  pre¬ 
eminence  is  eonfidered  as  belonging  to  that  clafs  of 
things  with  winch  it  is  compared . 

But  wffien  we  ufe  the  comparative  degree,  the  objeds 
compared  are  fet  in  dired  opprftion  ;  and  the  one  is  con¬ 
fidered  not  as  a  part  of  the  other,  or  .as  comprehended 
under  it,  but  as  fomething  altogether  diflinil  and  be¬ 
longing  to  a  different  clafs.  Thus,  were  one  to  fav, 

“  Cicero  -was  more  eloquent  than  the  Romans,”  he  would 
fpeak  abfurdly  \  becaufe  every  body  knowrs,  that  of 
the  clafs  of  men  expreffed  by  the  wrord  Romans  Cicero 
was  one,  and  fueh  a  fentence  would  affirm  that  orator 
to  have  been  more  eloquent  than  himfelf.  But  when 
it  is  faid  that  “  Cicero  wras  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
other  Romans,  or  than  any  other  Roman,”  the  language 
is  proper,  and  the  affirmation  true  :  for  though  the 
perfons  fpoken  of  were  all  of  the  fame  clafs  or  city, 
yet  Cicero  is  here  fet  in  con  trad  ill  indion  to  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen,  and  is  not  eonfidered  as  one  of  the. 
perfons  with  whom  he  is  compared.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  in  Englifh  the  comparative  degree  is  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  noun  governed  by  the  word  of  contradiftinc- 
tion  than,  and  in  Latin  by  a  noun  in  the  ablative  cafe 
governed  by  the  prepofition  pree  (b)  either  expreffed 
or  underftood.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
ablative  cafe  denotes  concomitancy  :  and  therefore  when 


&c. 


(b)  See  Ruddimanni  Grammaticce  Infitutiones,  Pars  fecunda,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

Although  it  is  certainly  true,  that  when  we  ufe  the  fuperlative,  we  ought  in  propriety  to  confider  the  things 

compared 
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Adverbs,  an  adje&ive  in  the  comparative  degree  is  prefixed  to  a 
See.  noun,  that  noun  is  put  in  the  ablative  cafe,  to  denote  that 
two  things  are  compared  together  in  company  ;  but  by 
means  of  the  prepofition,  exprefTed  or  underftood,  that 
which  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  adjeBive  is  feen  to 
be  preferred  before  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  ?ioun. 

Or  by  in-  92.  We  have  hitherto  eonfidered  comparatives  as  ex- 
flexion.  preiTed  by  the  words  more  and  mofl  \  but  the  authors, 
or  improvers  of  language,  have  contrived  a  method  to 
retrench  the  ufe  of  thefe  adverbs. ,  by  expreffing  their 
force  by  an  inflection  of  the  adjeBive.  Thus,  inftead  of 
more  fair ,  they  fay  FAIRER  \  inftead  of  mofl  fair,  FAIR¬ 
EST  :  and  the  fame  method  of  comparifon  takes  place 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  between  the  genius  of  thefe  langua¬ 
ges  and  ours,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  the  com¬ 
parifon  either  in  the  one  method  or  in  the  other y 
whereas  in  thofe  languages  the  comparifon  is  feldom  if 
ever  formed  by  the  aftiftance  of  the  adverb,  but  always 
i^y  the  inflexion  of  the  adje&ive.  Hence  this  inflexion 
is  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  eonfidered  as 
a  neceffary  accident  of  the  adjeBive  ;  But  it  has  reached 
no  farther  than  to  adjeBives ,  and  participles  fharing  the 
nature  of  adjeBives.  The  attributes  exprefTed  by  verbs 
are  as  fufceptible  of  comparifon  as  thofe  exprefTed  by 
adjeBives  ;  but  they  are  always  compared  by  means  of 
adverbs ,  the  verb  being  too  much  diversified  already  to 
s  admit  of  more  variations  without  perplexity. 

Compara-  93.  It  muft  be  confefTed  that  comparatives ,  as  well 
tives  Tome-  the  flmple  as  the  fuperlative ,  Teem  fometimes  to  part 
times  lofe  their  relative  nature,  and  to  retain  only  their  in- 

tiveVature.  tenflve'  Thus 'm  t^ie  ^egree  denoting  excefs : 

Tristior,  et  lacrymis  oculos  fujfufa  nitentes.  VlRG. 

Triflior  means  nothing  more  than  that  Venus  was  very 
fad.  In  the  degree  called  the  fuperlative  this  is  more 
ufual.  Phrafes  extremely  common  are,  Vir  doBiflimus , 
vir  for tijfvnus,  “  a  moft  learned  man,  a  moft  brave  man 
i.  e.  not  the  bravefl  and  mofl  learned  man  that  ever  ex- 
ifted,  but  a  man  polTefling  thofe  qualities  in  an  eminent 
- degree .  In  Englifh,  when  we  intimate  that  a  certain 

quality  is  pofTefTed  in  an  eminent  degree,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  direB  comparifon  between  it  and  a  fimilar  qua¬ 
lity,  we  do  it  by  the  intenflve  word  very ,  more  common¬ 
ly  than  by  mofl :  as,  Cicero  was  VERT  eloquent ;  the  mind 
of  Johnfon  was  very  vigorous .  This  mode  of  expref- 
fion  lias  been  called  the  fuperlative  of  eminence ,  to  di- 
ftingnifh  it  from  the  other  fuperlative,  which  is  fuperla¬ 
tive  upon  comparifon .  Yet  it  may  be  faid,  that  even  in 
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the  fuperlative  of  eminence  fomething  of  comparifon  muft  Adverbs, 
be  remotely  6r  indireBly  intimated,  as  we  cannot  reafon-  t 
ably  call  a  man  very  eloquent  without  comparing  his 
eloquence  with  the  eloquence  of  other  men.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  true  ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  compari¬ 
fon  is  more  clearly  intimated  in  this  fuperlative  than  in 
the  flmple  adjeBive  eloquent:  for  when  we  fay  that  a  man 
is  eloquent ,  we  mark  between  his  eloquence  and  that  of 
other  men  a  diftin&ion  of  the  fame  hind ,  though  not  in 
the  fame  degree ,  as  when  wc  fay  that  he  is  very  eloquent. 

In  Englifh  we  diftinguifh  the  two  fuperlativcs,  by 
prefixing  to  the  one  the  definite  article  the ,  to  ftiow  that 
fomething  is  predicated  of  the  object  exprefTed  by  it, 
which  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  other  objedt  ;  and  by 
fubjoining  the  prepofition  of  to  fhow  that  the  objects 
w  ith  which  it  is  compared  are  of  the  fame  clafs  with  it- 
felf :  as,  u  Solomon  was  the  wifeft  of  men  5  Hedlor  was 
the  moft  valiant  of  the  Trojans.”  To  the  other  (c)  fu¬ 
perlative  we  only  prefix  the  indefinite  article  a:  as,  “he 
was  a  very  good  man  :  he  was  a  mofl  valiant  foldier.” 

94,  As  there  are  fome  qualities  which  admit  of  com -  AdjeJtives 
parifon ,  fo  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none  :  fuch,  which  ad- 
for  example,  are  thofe  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies  nut  not  of 
ariflng  from  their  figure  ;  as  when  we  fay,  a  circular^ degrees  of 
table,  a  quadrangular  court,  a  conical  piece  of  metal, 

&c.  The  reafon  is,  that  a  million  of  things  participat¬ 
ing  the  fame  figure,  participate  it  equally ,  if  they  do  it 
at  all.  To  fay,  therefore  that  while  A  and  B  are 'both 
quadrangular ,  A  is  more  or  lefs  quadrangular  than  B, 
is  abfurd.  The  fame  holds  true  in  all  attributives  de¬ 
noting  definite  quantities  of  whatever  nature  :  for  as 
there  can  be  no  comparifon  without  intenfion  or  remijjion , 
and  as  there  can  be  no  intention  or  remiffion  in  things 
always  definite ,  therefore  thefe  attributives  can  admit  oJF 
no  comparifon.  By  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  we 
difeover  the  caufe  why  no  fubflantive  is  fufceptible  of 
thefe  degrees  of  comparifon .  A  mountain  cannot  be  faid 
MORE  TO  BE  or  TO  EXIST  than  a  mole-hill ;  but  the' 
more  or  lefs  muft  be  fought  for  in  their  quantities.  In 
like  manner,  when  wc  refer  many  individuals  to  one 
fpecies,  the  lion  A  cannot  be  called  more  a  lion  than  the 
lion  B  (d)  \  but  if  more  any  thing,  he  is  more  fierce 
more  fwift ,  or  exceeding  in  fomc  fuch  attribute.  So 
again,  in  referring  many  fpecies  to  one  genus,  a  croca- 
dile  is  not  more  an  animal  than  a  lizard  5  nor  a  tiger 
more  than  a  cat  •  but,  if  any  tiling,  the  crocodile  and 
tiger  arc  more  bulky ,  more flrong ,  &c.  than  the  animals, 
with  which  they  are  compared  \  the  excefs,  as  before, 
being  derived  from  their  attributes. 
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compared  as  of  the  fame  clafs  ;  and  when  we  ufc  the  comparative ,  as  of  different  claffes  ;  yet  is  not  this  diflinBion 
always  attended  to  by  the  beft  writers  in  any  language.  In  Latin  and  Greek  the  comparative  is  fometimes  ufed, 
where  in  Engliffi  wc  (hould  ufe  the  fuperlative  ;  as  d extra  efl  forticr  manunm  ;  and  in  the  Gofpel  it  is  faid,  that 
“  a  grain  of  muftard-feed  is  the  f mailer  (fcfzptyce)  of  all  feeds,  but  when  grown  up  it  is  the  greater  of 

herbs.”  Even  in  Engliffi,  the  cuftom  of  the  language  permits  us  not  to  fay  “  he  is  the  tallefl  of  the  two,”  it  muft 
be  the  taller  of  the  two  }  but  we  cannot  fay  “  he  is  the  taller  of  the  three it  muft  be  the  tallefl .  For  thele  and 
other  deviations  from  the  general  rule  no  reafon  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  they  arc  errors  made  pro-- 
per  by  ufe.  1 

(c)  In  Engliffi,  the  termination  efl  is  peculiar  to  the  fuperlative  of  comparifon ,  to  which  the  definite  article  is 
prefixed.  Thus  we  may  fay,  “  Homer  was  the  fublimefl  of  poets  but  we  cannot  fay,  “  Homer  was  a  fublimeft 
poet.”  Again,  we  may  fay,  “  Homer  was  a  very  ffiblime  poet but  not,  “  Homer  was  the  very  fublime  poet.” 

(d)  When  Pope  fays  of  a  certain  perfon,  that  lie  is  “  a  tradefman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar  f  the  daft  plirafe  h 
the  fame  with  much  given  to  lying,  the  word  liar  having  the  effe6t  of  an  attributive . 
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95-  Of  the  adverbs  or  fecondary  attributives  already 
mentioned,  thofe  denoting  intejijion  and  remijjion  may  be 
called  adverbs  of  quantity  continuous,  as  greatly, 
vajl/y,  tolerably,  &c.  once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  (e)  are 
ADVERBS  of  QUANTITY  discrete  ;  more  and  moj,  lefs 
and  leaf,  to  which  may  be  added  equally ,  propoi'tionally 
&c.  are  adverbs  of  relation.  There  are  others  of 
QUALITY ;  as  when  we  fay,  HONESTLY indufrious,  PRU¬ 
DENTLY  brave  ;  they  fought  BRAVELY,  he  painted 
FINELY . 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,how  the 
fame  thing,  participating  the  fame  offence,  affumes  differ- 
ent  grammatical  forms  from  its  different  relations.  Tor 
example,  fuppofe  it  fhould  be  afked,  How  differ  honef, 
honefiy ,  and  honef y?  T  he  anfwer  is,  They  are  in  ejfence 
the  fame :  but  they  differ  in  as  much  as  honej}  is  the  attribu¬ 
tive  of  a  noun  ;  honej} Zy,  of  verb  or  adje&ive ;  and  honefiy 
being  diverted  of  thefeits  attributive  relations,  affumes  the 
po^ver  of  a  noun  or  fubfantive,  fo  as  to  ftand  by  itfelf. 

96.  The  adverbs  hitherto  mentioned  are  common  to 
verbs  of  every  fpceies  ;  but  there  are  fome  which  are  con¬ 
fined  to  verbs  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  to  fuch  verbs  as 
denote  motions  or  energies  with  their  privations .  All 
motion  and  ref  imply  time  and  place  as  a  kind  of  necef- 
fary  coincidence.^  Hence,  when  wre  would  exprefs  the 
place  or  time  of  either,  we  have  recourfe  to  adverbs  form¬ 
ed  for  this  purpofe  ;  of  place,  as  when  we  fay,  he  food 
THERE,  he  went  HENCE,  he  came  HITHER  ;  of  time,  as 
when  we  fay,  he  food  THEN,  he  went  AFTERWARDS,  he 
travelled  FOR  ATE  RLY.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  adverbs 
which  denote  the  intenfons  and  remijjion  s  peculiar  to  JMO~ 
TION,  fuch  as  fpeedily,  htfily,  fwiftly,  fowly,  &c.;  as 
alfo  adverbs  of  place  made  out  of  prepoftions,  fuch  as 
upward  and  downward  from  up ■  and  down .  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  fome  of  thefe  words,  as 
well  as  many  others,  which  do  not  fo  properly  modify 
attributes,  as  mark  fome  remote  circumfance  attending 
an  attribute  or  our  way  of  conceiving  it,  are  truly  ad¬ 
verbs,  though  fo  called  by  the  grammarians.  The  fimple 
affirmative  and  negative  YES  and  NO  are  called  adverbs, 
though  they  furely  do  not  rtgnify  that  which  we  hold 
to  be  the  very  cffence  of  the  adverb,  a  modification  0 * 
attributes .  “  Is  he  learned  ?  No.  “  Is  lie  brave  ?  Yes” 

Here  the  two  adverbs,  as  they  are  called,  fignify  not 
any  mod if  cation  of  the  attributes  brave  and  learned,  but 
a  total  negation  of  the  attribute  in  the  one  cafe,  and  in 
the  other  a  declaration  that  the  attribute  belongs  to  the 
perfon  fpoken  of. 

Adverbs  are  indeed  applied  to  many  purpofes  ;  and 
their  general  nature  may  be  better  underftood  by  read¬ 
ing  a  lift  of  them,  and  attending  to  their  etymology, 
than  by  any  general  defeription  or  definition.  'Many  of 
them  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  language  in  or¬ 
der  to  exprefs  by  one  word  the  meaning  of  two  or  three ; 
and  are  mere  abbreviations  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjec¬ 
tives.  Thus,  the  import  of  the  phrafe,  in  what  place ,  is 
expreffed  by  the  fingle  word  WHERE  ;  to  what  place, 
by  WHITHER  ;  from  this  place,  by  HENCE;  in  a  dire&ion 
amending,  by  UPWARDS  ;  at  the  prefen t  time ,  by  now  ; 
at  what  time,  by  WHEN  ;  at  that  time,  by  THEN  ;  many 
times,  by  often;  not  many  times,  by  SELDOM,  &e. 


A  Chap.  V 

Mr  Horne  Tooke  has,  with  great  fnduftry  and 


accuracy,  traced  many  of  the  Engliih  adverbs"  from 
their  origin  m  the  ancient  Saxon  and  other  northern 
tongues,  and  (hovvn  them  to  be  either  corruptions  of 
other  words  or  abbreviations  of  phrafes  and  fcntences. 
He  oblerves,  “  that  all  adverbs  ending  in  ly,  the  melt 
prolific  branch  of  the  family,  are  fufficientlv  under- 
ltood :  the  termination  being  only  the  word  'like  cor¬ 
rupted  ;  and  the  corruption  fo  much  the  more  eafily  and 
certainly  difeovered,  as  the  termination  remains  more 
pure  and  dillinguilhable  in  the  other  filter  lanouaets  i„ 
winch  it  is  written  lick,  lyk ,  lig,  liget/”  He  nnght  have 
added,  that  m  Scotland  the  word  like  is,  at  this  day 
frequently  ufed  inftead  of  the  Engliih  termination  ly  ] 
as  for  a  goodly  figure,  the  common  people  fav  a  good-like 
figure.  Upon  this  principle  the  greater  part  of  adverbs 
are  refolved  into  thofe  parts  of  fpecch  which  we  have 
akeady  confidered,  as  honefiy  into  honef-like,  vafly  in- 
to  vaf-like,  &c.  fo  that  when  we  fay  of  a  man  he  is 
honef  iy  indufrious,  we  affirm  that  he  is  honef -like  in - 
dufrious,  or  that  his  indufry  has  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  honej?.  Adverbs  of  a  different  termination  the  fame 
acute  writer  refolves  thus ;  Aghast  into  the  part  parti¬ 
ciple  agazed ; 

“  The  French  exclaimed, — the  devil  was  in  arms. 

All  the  whole  army  flood  agazed  on  him.”  Shakesp. 

Ago,  into  the  part  participle  agone  or  gone.  Asun¬ 
der  he  derives  from  ASUNDERED,  feparated  ;  the  part: 
participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  afundrian  :  a  word 
which,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  to  be  found,  he  fays,  in  all 
the  northern  tongues  ;  and  is  originally  from  fond,  i.  e. 
fand.  To  WIT,  from  wittan  to  know ;  as  videlicet  and 
feiheet,  in  Latin,  are  abbreviations  of  videre-licet  and 
fcire-hcet.  Needs,  he  refolves  into  NEED  is,  ufed  pa¬ 
renthetically  ;  as,  44  I  muft  needs  do  fuch  a  thing.”— I 
muft  (need  is)  do  fuch  a  thing i.  e.  I  muf  do  it, 
there  is  need  of  it.”  Anon,  which  our  old  authors  ufe 
for  immediately,  infantly,  means,  he  fays,  in  one  ;  i,  e. 
in  one  infant,  moment,  minute .  As, 

“  And  right  anon  withouten  more  abode.” 

“  Anon  in  all  the  hafte  I  can.” 

Alone  and  only  are  refolved  into  all  one,  and  one- 
like.  In  the  Dutch,  EEN  is  one;  and  all  een  alone  ; 
and  all-een-like,  only,  anciently  alonely .  Alive  is 
cn  live,  or  in  life.  Thus, 

“  Chrift  eterne  on  live”  Chaucer. 

Aught  or  ought  ;  a  whit  or  o  whit  ;  o  being  for¬ 
merly  written  for  the  article  A,  or  for  the  numeral  ONE  ; 
and  whit  or  hwit ,  in  Saxon,  fignifying  a  fmall  thing,  as 
a  point  ox  jot.  .  Awhile,  vdiich  is  ufually  claffed  with 
adverbs,  is  evidently  a  noun  with  the  indefinite  article 
prefixed ;  a  while,  i.  e.  a  time.  Whilst,  anciently 
and  more  properly  whiles,  is  plainly  the  Saxon  hwile- 
ES,  time  that.  Aloft  was  formerly  written  ON-LOFT  ; 
As, 
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4  And  ye,  my  mother,  my  foveregne  pleafance 
“  Over  al  thing,  out  take  Chrift  on  LOFTE.”  Chaucer. 

Now,  fays  Mr  Horne  Tooke,  lyft,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon, 


.  wo.rds  AVere  anciently  written  one's,  twie's,  thrie's  ;  and  are  merely  the  genitives  of  one,  two ,  three , 

the  iubftantiyc  time  or  turn  being  omitted.  Thus,  How  often  did  you  write  ?  Anfwer,  Once,  i.  e.  one's  time.  See 
Horne  Tooke' s  Diverfons  of  Turkey. 


Chap.  VI. 

Verbs,  is  the  air  or  the  clouds ,  as  IN  LYFTE  CUMMENDE,  coming 
v  “v  in  the  clouds  ( St  Luke).  In  the  Danifli,  luft  is  air  ; 

and  u  at  fpronge  i  luften ,”  to  blow  up  into  the  air ,  or 
ALOFT.  So  in  the  Dutch,  de  locf  hebben,  to  fail  be¬ 
fore  the  wind  ;  loeven ,  to  ply  to  windward  j  loef,  the 
weather  gage,  &c.  From  the  fame  root  are  our  other 
words  ;  l*oft,  lofty ,  to  luj}\  lee ,  leeward,  lift.  Sec.  It 
would  be  needleis,  as  the  ingenious  author  obierves,  to 
notice  fuch  adverbs  as,  afoot .  adaijs ,  ajhore ,  ^ fir  ay , 
ajlope ,  aright ,  abed ,  alack ,  aorefi ,  ifioat,  aloud ,  rfide, 
afield ,  aground ,  aland ,  &u.  Tneie  are  at  fiilt  view 
feen  for  what  they  are.  Nor  (hall  we  follow  him 
through  the  analyiis  which  he  has  given  of  many  other 
adverbs,  of  which  the  origin  is  not  fo  obvious  as  of 
thefe.  Of  the  truth  of  his  principles  we  are  fatisfied  ; 
and  have  not  a  doubt,  but  that  upon  thofe  principles  a 
man  converfant  with  our  eariielt  writers,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  fkilled  in  the  prefent  languages,  may  trace  every 
Engliih  (s)  adverb  to  its  fource,  and  (how  that  it  is  no 
part  of  fpeech  feparate  from  thofe  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  confidered.  The  adverbs ,  however,  of  affirmation 
and  negation ,  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  thus 
palTed  over  \  and  as  we  have  never  feen  an  account  of 
them  at  all  fatisfaCtory,  except  that  which  has  been  gi¬ 
ven  by  Horne  Toohe ,  we  lliall  tranferibe  the  fubltance 
of  what  he  fays  concerning  AYE,  yea,  YES,  and  NO, 
To  us  thefe  words  have  always  appeared  improperly 
clalfed  with  adverbs  upon  every  definition  which  has 
been  given  of  that  part  of  fpeech.  Accordingly,  our 
author  fays,  that  AYE  or  yea  is  the  imperative  of  a 
verb  of  northern  extraction  )  and  means,  have ,  poffefs, 
enjoy .  And  YES  is  a  contraction  of  ay-es,  have,  pof- 
fefs,  enjoy,  that.  Thus,  when  it  is  afked  whether  a 
man  be  learned,  if  the  anfwer  be  by  the  word  YES,  it  is 
equivalent  to  have  that ,  enjoy  that ,  belief  or  that  propo¬ 
rtion.  (See  what  was  faid  of  the  nature  of  interroga¬ 
tion,  Chap.  IV.  N°  7 6.). 

The  northern  verb  of  which  yea  is  the  imperative, 
is  in  Danilli  ejer,  to  poffefs,  have ,  enjoy .  Eja,  aye  or 
yea  ;  EJE,  poffefjion  ;  EJER,  poJJ'effor.  In  Swedilh  it  is 
EGA,  to  poffefs  ;  of  which  the  imperative  is  JA,  aye , 
yea :  EGARE,  poffeffor .  In  German,  ja  fignifies  aye , 
or  yea;  EIGENER,  poffeffor,  owner  ;  EIGEN,  own .  In 
Dutch,  EIGENEN  is  to  poffefs  ;  ja,  yea . 

Greenwood  derives  not  and  its  abbreviative  no  from 
the  Latin ;  Minlhow,  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  Junius, 
from  the  Greek.  Our  author  very  properly  obferves, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  could  not  wait  for  a 
word  expreflive  of  difient  till  the  eftablilhment  of  thofe 
nations  and  languages  :  and  adds,  that  we  need  not  be 
inquifitive  nor  doubtful  concerning  the  origin  and  figni- 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
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fication  of  not  and  No  $  fmee  we  find  that,  in  the  Da-  Prcpofi- 
nilli  NODIG,  in  the  Swedifh  NODIG,  and  in  the  Dutch, 

NOODE,  NODE,  and  NO,  mean  averfe ,  unwilling.  So  that 
when  it  is  alked  whether  a  man  be  brave,  if  the  anfwer 
be  NO,  it  is  a  declaration  that  he  who  makes  it  is  avcrfc 
from  or  unwilling  to  admit  that  propofiticn. 

98.  Molt  writers  on  grammar  have  mentioned  a 
fyecies  of  adverbs,  which  they  call  adverbs  of  inter  roga¬ 
tion^  fuch  as  where ,  whence ,  whither ,  how,  &c.  Hut 
the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of  fpeech,  w  hich,  of 
itfelf,  denotes  interrogation.  A  quell  ion  is  never  alk- 
ed  other  wife  than  by  abbreviation ,  by  a  fingle  w'ord, 
whether  that  word  be  a  noun ,  a  pronoun ,  a  verb ,  or  an 
adverb.  The  word  WHERE  is  equivalent  to — in  what 
place  ;  whence  to — from  what  place  ;  and  how  to — in 
what  manner ,  &c.  In  thefe  phrafes,  in  what  place , 

FROM  %vhat place ,  and  IN  what  manner ,  the  only  word 
that  can  be  luppofed  to  have  the  force  of  an  interroga¬ 
tive,  is  what,  which  is  refolvable  into  that  which  ;  But 
we  have  already  explained,  in  the  chapter  of  Pronouns , 
the  principles  upon  which  the  relative  is  made  to  denote 
interrogation,  and  the  fame  reafoning  will  account  for 
the  adverbs  where ,  whence,  whither ,  how,  &c.  being 
employed  as  interrogatives .  When  we  fay,  where  were 
you  yefierday  ?  whence  have  you  come  ?  whither  are  you 
going ?  how  do  you  perform  your  journey  ?  We  merely 
ufe  lb  many  abbreviations  for  the  following  fcntences ; 
tell  us,  or  deferibe  to  us,  the  place  wlierc  (or  in  which) 
you  were  yefierday  ;  THE  place  whence  (or  from  which) 
you  have  come;  THE  PLACE  to  which  you  are  going  ; 

THE  MANNER  in  which  you  perform  your  journey  ?  And 
fo  much  for  adverbs.  We  now  proceed  to  thofe  parts 
of  fpeech  which  are  ufually  called  prepofitions  and  con¬ 
junctions,  and  of  which  the  ufe  is  to  conneCt  the  other 
words  of  a  fentence,  and  to  combine  two  or  more  fimple 
fentences  into  one  compound  fentence. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Prepofitions ,  Conjunctions,  and  Inter¬ 
jection x. 

99.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  a  man  while  awake  objJas, 
is  confcious  of  a  continued  train  of  perceptions  and  and  of  * 
ideas  palling  in  his  mind,  which  depends  little  upon  ccurie  ideas, 
his  own  will  3  that  he  cannot  to  the  train  add  a  new‘link®d  t0‘ 
idea  ;  and  that  he  can  but  very  feldom  break  its  con-gCthcr 
nexion.  To  the  flighted:  reflexion  thefe  truths  mult 

be  apparent.  Our  firft  ideas  are  thofe  which  we  deo 
rive  from  external  objeCts  making  impreflions  on  the 
fenfes  ;  but  all  the  external  objeCts  which  fall  under  our 
obfervation  are  linked  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
indicates  them  to  be  parts  of  one  great  and  regular 
G-  fyltem. 
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(s)  The  fame  refolution  might  probably  be  made  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  adverbs,  were  we  -as  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fources  of  thofe  tongues  as  Mr  Horne  Tooke  is  with  the  fources  of  the  Engliih  language. 
*c  Many  of  the  Latin  adverbs  (fays  the  learned  Ruddiman)  are  nothing  elfe  but  adjective  nouns  or  pronouns  hav¬ 
ing  the  prepofition  and  fubfi  an  live  underltood  $  as,  quo,  eo ,  eodem,  for  ad  quee,  ea,  eadem  (loca)  or  cui,  eijeidcm 
(loco)  ;  for  of  old  thefe  datives  ended  in  ot  Thus,  qua,  liac,  iliac,  &c.  are  plainly  adjeCtives  in  the  abl.fing. 
femin.  the  word  via,  “  a  way,”  and  the  prepofition  in,  being  underltood.  Many  of  them  are  compounds  )  as 
quomodo ,  i.  e.  quo  modo  ;  quemadmodum ,  i.  e.  ad  quem  modum  ;  quamobrem ,  i.  e.  ob  quam  rem  ;  quare,  \.  e.  (pro) 
qua  re  ;  quorfum ,  i.  e.  v  erf  ns  quern  (locum)  ;  fcilicet ,  i.  z.  f tire  licet ;  videlicet,  i.  e.  videre  licet;  ilicet,  i.  e.  ire  licet; 
ilhco,  i.  e.  in  loco  ; .  magnopere,  i.  e.  mag  no  opere  ;  nimirum,  i.  e.  ni  (efi)  mirum  ;  hodie ,  i.  e.  hoc  die  ;  pofiridie ,  i.  e! 
pofiero  die  ;  pndie,  i.  e.  pree  die.  Profefio,  certe,  fane ,  male ,  bene,  plane,  are  obvioufly  adjectives.  Forte  is  the  ab¬ 
lative  of  fors  ;  and  if  we  had  leifure  to  purfue  the  fubjeCt,  and  were  malters  of  all  the  languages  from  which  th Q 
^atin  is  derived,  we  doubt  not  but  we  fliould  be  able  to  refolve  every  adverb  into  a  fubfiantive  or  adjective. 
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fyffefn.  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  things  by  which 
we  are  furrounded,  and  which  are  the  archetypes  of  our 
ideas,  their  inherent  qualities  are  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  various  relations  by  which  they  are  connected. 
Cauf e  and  effect,  . contiguity  in  time  or  in  place,  high  and 
ioWy  prior  and  pofterior ,  refetnb  lance  and  contra/},  with 
a  thoufand  other  relations,  conceit  things  together  with¬ 
out  end.  There  is  not  a  tingle  thing  which  appears  fo¬ 
il  tary  and  altogether  devoid  of  connexion.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  fume  are  intimately  and  fome  llight- 
ly  eonneCted,  fome  nearly  and  fome  at  a  did  a  nee.  That 
the  relations  by  which  external  objects  are  thus  linked 
together  muff  have  great  influence  in  directing  the 
train  of  human  thought,  fo  that  not  one  perception  or 
idea  can  appear  to  the  mind  wholly  unconnected  with 
all  other  perceptions  or  ideas,  will  be  admitted  by  every 
man  who  believes  that  his  fenfes  and  intellect  reprefent 
things  as  they  are. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  neeelfary,  if  the  purpofe 
®f  language  be  to  eommunieate  thought,  that  the 
fpeaker  be  furnifhed  with  words,  not  only  to  exprefs 
the  ideas  of  fuManees  and  attributes  which  he  may- 
have  in  his  mind,  but  alfo  to  indicate  the  order  in 
which  he  views  them,  and  to  point  out  the  various  re¬ 
lations  by  which  they  are  eonneCted.  In  many  inftan- 
«es  all  this  may  be  done  by  the  parts  of  fpeeeh  which 
we  have  already  eonfidered.  The  elofeit  connexion 
•which  we  can  conceive  is  that  which  fubfifts  between 
a  fubftance  and  its  qualities  ;  and  in  every  language 
•with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  connexion  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  immediate  coalefeenee  of  the  adjeBive 
with  the  fubjlantive  ;  as  we  fay,  a  good  man ,  a  learned 
man;  vir  bonus ,  vir  do  Bus.  Again,  there  is  a  connec¬ 
tion  equally  intimate,  though  not  fo  permanent,  be¬ 
tween  an  agent  and  his  aBion  :  for  the  aCtion  is  really 
an  attribute  of  the  agent  ;  and  therefore  wTe  fay,  the 
boy  reads ,  the  man  writes;  the  noun  eoalefcing  with 
the  verb  fo  naturally,  that  no  other  word  is  requilite  to 
unite  them.  Moreover,  an  aBion  and  that  whieh  is 
aBed  upon  being  contiguous  in  nature,  and  mutually 
affeCting  each  other,  the  words  -which  denote  them 
iliould  in  language  be  mutually  attractive,  and  eapablc 
of  coalefeing  without  external  aid  j  as,  he  reads  a  book , 
lie  builds  a  hioufe ,  he  breaks  a  fione .  Further  \  becaufe 
an  attribute  and  its  modifications  are  infeparably  united, 
an  adjeBive  or  a  verb  is  naturally  eonneCted  with  the 
adverb  which  illuftrates  or  modifies  its  fignifieation  ;  and 
therefore,  w  hen  we  fay,  he  walks  fow/y ,  he  is  prudently 
brave ,  it  is  plain  that  no  other  word  is  neeelfary  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  eoalefcenee  of  the  attributes  walking  and  bra¬ 
very  with  their  modifications  of  Jlownefs  and  prudence. 
The  agreement  between  the  terms  of  any  propofition 
whieh  conftitutes  truth  is  abfolutely  perfect  ;  but  as 
either  of  the  terms  may  agree  with  many  other  things 
befides  its  correlate ,  fome  word  is  requilite  in  every  pro  • 
pofition  to  conneCt  the  particular  predicate  •with  the 
particular  fubjeB :  and  that  is  the  office  of  the  fimple 
verb  TO  BE  ;  as,  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  ARE 
eyual  to  two  right  angles. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  many  of  the  relations  fubfifling 
between  our  ideas  may  be  clearly  exprelfed  by  means 
of  nouns ,  aijeBives ,  verbs ,  and  adverbs ;  and  in  thofe 
languages  of  whieh  the  nouns  have  cafes ,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  relation  of  much  importance  whieh  might  not 
be  thus  pointed  out,  without  being  under  the  neceffity 
of  employing  the  aid  of  any  additional  part  of  fpeeeh. 
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In  Engliffi,  however,  the  cafe  is  otherwife  5  for  were 
we  to  lay,  “  He  rode  Edinburgh,  went  the  parliament- 
houfe,  w  alked  his  count'd  the  court  met,”  we  lhould  ' 
fpeak  unintelligibly  \  as  in  thefe  expreffions  there  is 
either  a  total  want  of  connexion,  or  fueh  a  connec¬ 
tion  as  produee  falfehood  and  nonfenfe.  In  order  to 
give  meaning  to  the  paflage,  the  fevcral  gaps  mult  be 
filled  up  by  words  iignificant  of  the  various  relations 
by  whic  h  the  different  ideas  are  eonneCted  in  the  mind } 
as,  “  He  rode  to  Edinburgh,  went  to  the  parliament-  Exprelfed 
houfe,  and  walked  with  his  eounfel  till  the  court  met.”  by  prepofc. 
Of  thefe  conneBing  words,  to  and  WITH  are  ealled jjre-dons  and 
pofitions ,  and  and  till  are  ufually  ealled  conjunctions  j .onJunc- 
Although  thefe  prepojitions  and  conjunBions  are  not  f()tioils* 
abfolutely  ncceffary  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  they  are  in 
Englilh  ;  yet  as  there  is  no  language  wholly  without 
them,  nor  any  language  in  whieh  it  is  not  of  importance 
to  underftand  their  force,  they  well  deferve  a  place  in 
univerfal  grammar. 

100.  The  foie  ufe  of  conjunBions  and  prepojitions  in  Thefe  c 
language  is  to  eonn^Ct  either  fentences  or  other  words  ;  R0(q  cither 
but  the  theory  of  thefe  conneBives  themfelves  has  eertain-  fentences  ©* 
ly  never  been  under!! ood,  unlefs  Horne  Tooke  haswor<*s- 
at  lait  hit  upon  the  truth.  Mr  Harris  writes  about 
them  and  about  them ,  quoting  paffages  from  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  produces  at  lafi  no  information. 

His  definitions  of  both,  as  parts  of  fpeeeh  void  of  'fig nifi- 
cation ,  are  highly  abfurd  \  and  even  the  principal  di- 
JlinBkn  which  he  makes  between  them  feems  not  to  be 
well  founded.  Prepojitions  and  conjunBions  denote  the 
relations  fubfifling  between  the  ideas  exprelfed  by  thofe 
words  or  fentenees  whieh  they  ferve  to  connect ;  and 
as  relations  are  contemplated  by  the  mind  as  well  as  po - 
Jitive  ideas  themfelves,  the  words  which  denote  thofe  re¬ 
lations  cannot  be  inf  gnifi cant .  The  effential  difference 
between  the  conjunction  and  prepofition ,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  eonfifts  in  this,  that  the  former  con¬ 
nects  fentences ,  and  the  latter  words  :  but  the  faCt  is 
often  otherwife.  An  obvious  example  occurs  where  the 
conjunction  and  conneCts  not  fentences  but  words.  u  A 
man  of  WISDOM  and  VIRTUE  is  a  perfeCt  character.” 

Here  it  is  not  meant  to  be  afferted,  “  that  the  man  of 
WISDOM  is  a  perfeCt  character,  and  that  the  man  of 
virtue  is  a  perfeCt  charader  both  thefe  affertions 
would  be  falfe.  This  fentence  therefore  (and  many 
fiich  will  oecur)  is  not  refolvable  into  two  *,  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  conjunction  AND  does  not  always  eon- 
ncCt  fentences  ;  and  the  fame  is  frequently  the  eafe  with 
other  conjunBions. 

Horne  Tooke' s  idea  of  prepoftions  and  conjunBions  is*, 
that  they  do  not  form  diJlinB  claffes  of  words,  but  are 
merely  abbreviations  of  nouns  and  verbs :  and  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  Englifh  language,  he  has  been  remarkably 
fuccefsful  in  proving  his  pofition.  But  though  fuch 
be  undeniably  the  cafe  in  Englifh,  it  would  be  rafh  to. 
conclude  a  priori  that  it  is  fo  in  all  other  tongues.  To 
eitablifh  this  general  eonclufion  would  require  a  long 
and  tedious  deduction  in  each  particular  language  : 
and  how  mueli  language,  leifure,  induftry,  and  aeute- 
nefs,  fuch  an  undertaking  would  require,  even  in  one 
tongue,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  In  the  languages 
with  which  we  are  belt  acquainted,  many  conjunBionsy 
and  molt  prepoftions,  have  the  appearance  at  leaf!  of  ori¬ 
ginal  words;  and  though  this  moft  aeute  grammarian, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  northern  tongues,  has  been 
able  to  trace  the  moft  important  of  thofe  in  Englifh  to 

very 
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Conjanc-  very  plauftble  fources,  the  fame  thing  would  be  difh- 

_  cult  in  other  languages  of  which  the  fourccs  are  ob- 

fcure,  and  abfolutely  impo ■  11  bie  in  thofe  of  which  they 
are  wholly  unknown.  It  is,  however,  a  ilrong  pre¬ 
-emption  in  favour  of.  his  opinion,  that  grammarians 
have  never  been  able  to  affign  any  general  charaEterific 
of  thofe  fpecies  of  words  ;  which,  did  they  conilitute 
diJUnft  parts  of fpcech ,  one  would  think  could  not  have 
fo  long  remained  undiscovered.  It  is  a  farther  pre- 
jfumption  in  his  favour,  that  many  words  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  well  as  in  English,  which  have  been  called 
conjunctions ,  are  obvioufiy  refolvable  upon  his  principles, 
and  indeed  difcuver  their  meaning  and  origin  upon 
mere  inlpedion.  We  fhall  therefore  content  our fe Ives 
with  retailing  the  common  dodrine  refpeding  thefe 
parts  of  fpeech  fo  far  as  it  is  intelligible  }  fubjoining  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  the  analyiis  given  by  Horne 
Tooke  of  the  moil  important  EnglijJ)  conjunBions  and 
prepo  (Lions ;  and  reconciling  our  readers,  who  would  un¬ 
der  It  and  the  fubjed,  to  attend  more  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  their  various  ideas,  than  to  the  frivolous  dill  mo¬ 
tions  which,  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  lay  before  them.  We  ihall  treat  firfl  of  the 
conjutiElion. 

Sect.  I.  Of  ConjunBions . 

.  . 

Definition  IOI.  A  conjunBion  is  a  part  of fpeech  of  which ,  as  its 
ronjunc-  name  indicates,  the  ufe  is  to  conned  either  two  or  more 
vjords  in  afentence ,  or  to  make  of  two  fmplefentences  one 
compound fentence.  It  is  ufually  faid,  that  conjundions 
never  conned  words,  but  fentences  only,  and  that  this 
is  the  circumftance  which  diftinguithes  them  from  pre- 
portions.  We  have  already  given  one  example  whieh 
proves  this  dillindion  to  be  ill  founded  j  we  {hall  now 
give  from  Horne  Toole  one  or  two  more,  which  will 
place  its  abfurdity  in  a  {till  clearer  light :  Two  AND 
two  are  four  ;  John  AND  Jane  are  a  handfome  couple  ; 
AB  and  BC  and  C  A  form  a  triangle .  Are  two  four  l 
,  Is  John  a  couple  and  Jane  a  couple  P  Does  one  fraight 
line  form  a  triangle ¥  From  the  fubjoined  note  it  appears, 
that  AND  (g)  may  conned  any  two  things  whieh  can 
II(5  be  conneded,  as  it  fignifies  addition . 

Which  arc  ConjunBions  conneding fentences*  fometimes  connet l 
rit  her  con-  their  meaning,  and  fometimes  not.  For  example,  Ictus 
ihjmiSiw  thefe  two  fentences, '  Rome  was  en /laved,  Cafur 
'  was  ambitious,  and  conned  them  together  by  the  con- 
jundion  BECAUSE  j  Rome  was  enfaved  BECAUSE  Cue- 
far  was  ambitious.  Here  the  meanings,  as  well  as  the 
fentences ,  appear  to  be  conneded  by  that  natural  rela¬ 
tion  whieh  fub lifts  between  an  ef'eB  and  its  canfe  ;  for 
the  enflaving  of  Rome  was  the  ef'eB  of  Cmfar’s  ambi¬ 
tion.  That  particular  relation  therefore  is  that  which  is 


denoted  by  the  conjun&ion  BECAUSE  (h),  which  would  Conjunc- 
be  improperly  ufed  to  conned  two  fentences  between  , tlons* 
which  the  relation  ot  an  ef'eB  to  its  caufe  zxi fls  not.  But  v  ‘ 
if  it  be  laid,  manners  mujl  be  reformed,  OR  liberty  will  be 
lofi ;  here  the  conjun&ion  OR,  though  it  join  the  fen¬ 
tences,  yet  as  to  their  meaning  is  a  per  fed  disjunctive. 

Between  the  reformation  of  manners  and  the  lofs  of  liber¬ 
ty  there  is  certainly  a  natural  relation  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
relation  of  contiguity  or  fimilitude ,  or  of  caufe  and  ejfett , 
but  of  contrariety .  The  relation  of  contrariety  therefore 
is  the  figniiication  of  the  word  OR  (i).  And  thus  it 
appears,  that  though  all  conjundions  may  combine  fen¬ 
tences,  yet,  with  refped  to  the  fenfe,  fume  are  CON¬ 
JUNCTIVE  and  others  are  disjunctive. 

102.  Thofe  conjunBions  which  conjoin  both  fentences  Conjunct 
and  their  meanings  are  either  COPULATIVES  or  CONTI- turns  cithct 
Nuatives.  The  principal  copulative  in  Englifh  is  copulative 

AND,  which  we  have  already  confidered.  The  conti- ontinu" 

.  ,  -  ative. 

nuatives  arc  much  more  numerous  \  if,  an,  because, 

THEREFORE,  WHEREFORE,  HENCE,  &c.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  is  this  :  The  copulative  does  no 
more  than  barely  couple  words  or  fentences,  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  all  fubjeds  of  which  the  natures 
are  not  incompatible  (k).  The  relation  which  it  denotes 
is  that  o ijuxtapofition,  or  of  one  thing  added  to  another . 
Continuatives ,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  intimate  con- 
nedion,  confohdate  fentences  into  one  continuous  whole ; 
and  are  therefore  applicable  only  to  fubjeds  which 
have  an  effentud  relation  to  each  other,  fuch  as  that  of 
an  ef'eB  to  its  canfe  or  of  a  caufe  to  its  ef'eB .  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  no  way  improper  to  fay,  Lyfippus  was  a 
fatuary,  AND  Prfcian  a  grammarian  ;  the  fun  fhineth , 

AND  the  fky  is  clear ;  becaufe  thefe  are  things  that  may 
coexift,  and  yet  imply  no  abfurdity.  But  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  fay,  Lyfippus  was  a f  atuary  BECAUSE  Prif- 
cian  was  a  grammarian  ;  though  not  to  fay,  the  fun 
Jhinetli  BECAUSE  the  Jky  is  clear .  With  refped  to  the 
firft,  the  reafon  is,  that  the  word  because  denotes  the 
relation  which  an  ef'eB  bears  to  its  canfe :  but  the  {kill 
of  Prifcian  in  grammar  could  not  poffibly  be  the  canfe 
of  Lyfippus1  s  fkill  in  fatuary;  the  coincidence  between 
the  ikill  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other,  in  arts  fo  very 
different,  was  merely  [accidental.  With  refped  to  the 
firming  of  the  fun  and  the  clearnefs  of  the  fky,  the  cafe  is 
widely  different }  for  the  clearnefs  of  the  fky  is  the  cause 
of  the  finds  Jhining,  at  leaff  fo  as  to  be  jfeen  by  us. 

As  to  the  continuatives,  they  are  either  suppositive,  Conti nua- 
fuch  as  if,  an;  or  POSITIVE,  fuch  as  becaufe,  therefore ,  as,  tives,  eithet 
&c.  Take  examples  of  each :  You  will  live  happily  JT y oil  -ippofitivc 
live  honefly;  you  live  happily  BECAUSE  you  live  honeflyf r  P°ritive*  - 
you  hvefionefly,  THEREFORE  you  live  happily.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  thefe  continuatives  is  this  :  The  fuppo- 
Ji  tives  denote  conneBion,  but  do  not  affert  aBual  ex- 
G  2  i hence ; 


(c.)  And  is  a  Saxon  word,  being  (according  to  Mr  H.  Tooke)  an  abbreviation  of  anad,  the  imperative  of  the 
Verb  ananad,  to  add  to  or  heap  up.  So  that  when  we  fay  two  AND  two  are  four,  we  only  declare  that  two 
ADDED  TO  two  are  four. 

(n)  Because  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  BE — by,  and  caufe  ;  and  by  Tome  of  our  moft  ancient  authors  it  was 
written  by  cause.  Rome  was  enfaved  BECAUSE  Cafar  was  ambitious,  is  therefore  equivalent  to,  Rome  was  eti- 
f laved  by  the  caufe  Ctesar  was  ambitious  }  taking  the  plirafe,  Cecfar  was  ambitious  as  an  abftrad  noun  in  con¬ 
cord  with  the  other  noun  caufe » 

CO  C)r  feems  to  be  a  mere  contraction  of  the  Saxon  ODER,  which  figniEes  other ,  i.  e.  fomething  different  and 
often  contrary.  So  that  the  conjun&ion  or  muft  always  denote  diverfity,  and  very  often  contrariety. 

A,s  an^  n7S^U  h£at  an(l  c°ld:  for  we  cannot  fay  of  the  fame  portion  of  time,  it  is  dan  AND  it  is  night; 
or  of  the  lame  body,  it  is  both  hot  AND  cold. 


GRAMMAR. 

tlie  pofitives  imply  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as,  therefore ,  wherefore ,  &c. 
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Pofitives, 
either  cau- 
fa]  or  col¬ 
lective. 


iftenee  ; 

(l). 

The  pofitives  above  mentioned  are  either  causal  ; 
{mhzs,becaufe,fnce,asfn),&c.:  Or  collective  ;  fuch 


Chap.  VI. 

9  ~  %  ,  ----  The  difference  between  Conjunc- 

thefe  is  this  :  The  caufals  fubjoin  caufes  to  effetts  ;  as,  f  tion 

the  fun '  is  in  eclipfe ,  BECAUSE  the  moon  intervenes  ;  The  ' - 

colleSUv'es £ub]0in  ejjfe£ls  to  Caufes  ;  as,  the  moon  intervenes , 

THEREFORE 


W  ^he  reafon  °f.a11  Will  be  apparent  from  the  analyfis  given  by  Horn*  Toohe  of  thofe  words  which  we 

1  conjunawns.  If  and  an  may  be  ufed  mutually  and  indifferently  to  fupply  each  other’s 

place  ;  for  they  are  both  verbs  and  of  the  fame  import.  If  is  merely  the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anil 
a  on  leib  cijav,  to gtye  ;  and  in  thofe  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Englifh  formerly,  this  fuppofed  conjunction 
Mas  pronounced,  and  written  as  the  common  imperative  gif.  Thus,  L  j  J 

-  ■  - - - - “  My  largeffe 

“■Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother’s  miftreffe, 

n-t  n.  ,  ,  ,  „  “  °IF  fliee  can  be  reclaimed,;  GIF  not,  his  prey ”  Sad  Shepherd,  A61  ii.  feene  I. 

T  T  U  'S  GIF,  38  the  COmm°n  Pe°Ple  in  P°me  counties  of  Scotland  do  even  at 

this  day  ,  and  it  is  obvious,  that  our  if  has  always  xhtfgmfi cation  of  the  Englifti  imperative  give,  and  no  other 
So  that  the  refolut ion  of  the  conftruchon  in  the  fentence,  If  you  live  konefly  you  will  live  happily,  is  limply  this' 
rU  E  you live  honefly  (taking  you  live  hone/lly  as  an  abftrad  noun)  you  will  live  happily.  Your  living  happily  is 

ss  vrir  b“l  ^  J yL  5 4# 

I  wonder  he  can  move  !  that  he’s  not  fixed  ! 

,rv  u  M  that  his  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine.” 

I  hus,  His  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine,  give  that,  I  wonder  he  can  move,”  &c.  And  here  we  cannot 

dmtnds^f  T  ^l!  t0  ‘h  trUth  °f  Tooke’s  obfervation,  that  when  the  datum  upon  which  any  conclufion 
depends  is  a  fentence,  the  article  that,  if  not  expreffed,  may  always  be  inferted.  We  do  not,  however,  think  th- 
infettwn  at  all  times  absolutely  necefjary  to  complete  the  fyntax  ;  for  aftive  verbs  govern  whole  fentences  and  claufes 
of  fentences  as  well  as  fubftantive  nouns.  Inflances  of  this  occur  fo  frequently  in  the  Latin  daffies,  that  they  IZ 
have  efcaped  no  man  s  notice  who  has  ever  read  Horace or  Virgil  with  attention.  We  agree  like  wife  with  our 
molt  ingenious  author,  that  where  the  datum  is  not  a  fentence,  but  fome  noun  governed  by  the.  verb  IF  or  give  the 
article  THAT  can  never  be  infer  ted.  ^  For  example,  if  we  be  aiked,  how  the  weather  will  difpofe  of  us  to  morrow  ? 
we  cannot  fay  :  If  that  fait,  it  will  fend  us  abroad  ;  IF  that  foul,  it  will  keep  us  at  home  5”  but  “  if  fair,  it* 
wi  end  us  abroad,  &c.  The  reafon  is  obvious :  the  verb  in  this  cafe  dire&ly  governs  the  noun  ;  and  the  re- 

A  T  u  r  IS’  r  -GIVE  fair  o?ather’  h  wil1  fend  US  abroad  5  GIVE  foul  weather,  it  will  keep  us  at  home.”- 
AN,  the  other  fuppofitive  conjun&ion  mentioned,  is  nothing  clfe  than  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Als an,  which  likewife  means  to  give  or  to  grant.  As,  “  An  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  fee  more  de- 
tradion  0  youi  heels  than  fortunes  before  you  that  is.  “  Grant  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  fee,”  &c 
I  his  account  of  the  two  conditional  conjunBions  in  Englifh  is  fo  rational  and  fatisfaftory,  that  we  are  ftronrfy  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  all  thofe  words  which  are  fo  called,  are  in  all  languages  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.  iNot  indeed'  that  they  muft  all  mean  precifely  to  give  or  grant,  but  fomc  word  equivalent  5  fucli  as,  he  it,  fun - 
poje  allow ,  permit,  &c.  5  which  meaning  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  particular  etymology  of  each  refpedive  language. 

a  l  • the  CarV  C(Jt\JttnBions  mentioned  in  the  text,  BECAUSE  has  been  already  confidered  s  and  fome  account 
mult  be  given  of  the  two  words  SINCE  and  as.  The  former  of  thefe,  according  to  Mr  H.  Tooke,  is  a  very  cor¬ 
rupt  abbreviation  confounding  together  different  words  and  different  combinations  of  words.  To  us  it  appears 
to  be  compounded  of  seand,  feeing  ;  and  es,  that  or  it;  or  of  sin,  feen ,  and  ES.  Seand  and  sin  are  the  prefent 
and  pajl  participles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  SEON,  to  fee.  In  modern  Englifh  SINCE  is  ufed  four  ways  :  two  as  a 
PREPOSITION  affecting  words  and  two  as  a  conjunction  affecting  fentences .  When  ufed  as  a  prepofition,  it 
has  always  the  lignification  of  the  paft  participle  SEEN  joined-to  THENCE  (i.  e.feen  and  thenceforward),  or  elfe 
the  ligmhcation  of  the  paff  participle  SEEN  only .  When  ufed  as  a  conjunction ,  it  has  fometimes  the  fignification 
o  t  e  prefent  participle  seeing,  or  seeing  that  ;  and  fometimes  the  fignification  of  the  paft  participle  SEEN,  or 
SEEN  that.  We  ihall  give  examples  of  all  thefe  fignifications.  1  ft,  As  a  prepofition  fignifying  SEEN  and  thence¬ 
forward  :  A  more  amiable  fovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  the  Englifh  feeptre  SINCE  the  conquef”  ' 
1  1  Vs’  f  he  conqueft  feen  (or  at  the  completion  of  the  fight  of  the  conqueft),  and  thenceforward,  a  more  ami¬ 
able  lovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  the  Englifh  feeptre.”  Since,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  feems  rather 
to  be  a  corruption  of  siththan  or  sithence,  than  a  compound  of  seand  and  ES.  2dly,  As  a  prepofition  figni- 
iymg  SEEN  ft m ply  :  Did  George  III.  reign  before  or  since  that  example  ?  3dly,  As  a  conjun&ion,  since,  means 
feeing  that:  as,  “  If  I  fhould  labour  for  any  other  fatisfadlion  but  that  of  my  own  mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of 
phrenzy  m  me,  not  of  hope  ;  £INCE  (or  feeing  that)  it  is  not  truth  but  opinion  that  can  travel  through  the  world 
without  a  paffport.”  4thly,  Tt  means  seen  that  or  that  SEEN;  as,  “  Since  death  in  the  end  takes  from  all' 
whatioever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one,  it  were  a  foolifh  madnefs  in  the  fhipwreck  of  worldly  things,  when 
al  finks  but  the  forrow,  to  fa ve  that i.  e. — Death  in  the  end  takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  force  takes 
from  any  one ;  that  seen,  it  were  a  foolifh  madnefs,”  &c. 

As,  the  °tker  caufal  conjundion  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  an  article  meaning  always  IT,  or  THAT,  or  WHICH, 
l  ake  the  following  example  : 

H  She  glides  awav  under  the  foamy  Teas 
**  As  fwift  as  darts  or  feather’d  arrows  fly.” 

That 


Chip. 

Conjunc¬ 

tions. 
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Caufal  con¬ 
junctions 


kinds  of 
caufes. 


VI.  G  R  A 

THEREFORE  (n)  the  ftin  is  in  eclipfe.  We  therefore  ufe 
caufal s  in  thofe  inftances  where,  the  effeB  being  confpi- 
cuous,  we  feek  for  its  caufe  ;  and  colleBives ,  in  demon- 
ft  ration  and  fcience,  properly  fo  called,  where  the  caufe 
being  firft  known,  by  its  help  we  difcern  ejfeBs . 

As  to  caufal  conjunctions,  we  may  further  obferve, 
that  there  is  no  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  caufes 

denote  four  they  are  not  capable  of  denoting.  For  example, 

the  MATERIAL  caufe  ;  The  trumpet  founds  BECAUSE  it 
is  made  of  metal.  The  FORMAL  ;  The  trumpet  founds 
BECAUSE  it  is  long  and  hollow .  The  EFFICIENT;  The 
trumpet  founds  BECAUSE  an  artif  blows  it.  The  FINAL; 
The  trumpet  founds  THAT  it  may  raife  our  courage .  It 
is  worth  obferving,  that  the  three  firft  caufes  are  ex- 
preffed  by  the  ftrongeft  affirmation  \  becaufe  if  the  eJfeB 
actually  be,  thefe  muft  be  alfo.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  rcfpeCt  to  the  laft,  which  is  only  affirmed  as  a 
thing  that  may  happen.  The  reafon  is  obvious  \  for 
■whatever  may  be  the  end  which  fet  the  artift  firft  to 
work,  that  end  it  may  Hill  be  beyond  his  power  to 
obtain  j  as,  like  all  other  contingents,  it  may  either 
happen  or  not.  Hence  alfo  it  is  conneClcd  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  conjunction,  THAT  (o),  abfolutely  confined  to  this 
120  caufe. 

Dhjunc-  103.  We  come  now  to  the  disjunctive  conjunc- 

tive  con- 

jun&ions.  . . . - 


M  M  A  R. 

tions  j  a  fpecies  of  words  which  bear  this  contradic¬ 
tory  name,  becaufe  wThile  they  CONJOIN  the  fentences , 
they  DISJOIN  the  fenfe  ^  or,  to  fpeak  a  language  more  in¬ 
telligible,  they  denote  relations  of  diversity  or  oppo¬ 
sition. 

That  there  ffiould  be  fuch  words,  whether  called  con * 
junBions  or  not,  is  extremely  natural.  For  as  there  is 
a  principle  of  UNION  diffufed  through  all  things,  by 
which  this  whole  is  kept  together  and  preferved  from 
diffipation  )  fo  is  there  in  like  manner  a  principle  of  DI¬ 
VERSITY  diffufed  through  all,  the  fource  of  difiinBion , 
of  number ,  and  of  order.  Now  it  is  to  exprefs  in  fome 
degree  the  modifications  of  this  diverfity ,  that  thofe  words 
called  disjunctive  conjunctions  are  employed.  121 

Of  thefe  disjunBives  fome  are  simple  and  fome  ad- Either  fhn- 
versative  :  Simple ;  as  when  we  fay,  EITHER  it  is  day? 
or  it  is  night :  Adverfative  ;  as  when  we  fay,  it  is  not  c  1  c* 
day  BUT  it  is  night.  The  difference  between  thefe  is, 
that  the  fimple  exprefs  nothing  more  than  a  relation  of 
diversity  \  the  adverfative  exprefs  a  relation  not  barely 
of  diverfty ,  but  alfo  of  opposition.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  adverfatives  are  DEFINITE,  the  fimple  INDEFINITE. 

Thus  when  we  fay,  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  num¬ 
ber  BUT  (p)  an  odd ,  we  not  only  disjoin  two  oppofite 
attributes,  but  we  definitely  affirm  the  one  to  belong  to 

the 


That  is,  “  She  glides  away  (with)  THAT  fwiftnefs  (with)  WHICH  darts  or  feathered  arrows  fly.”  In  German, 
where  AS  ftill  retains  its  original  fignification  and  ufe,  it  is  written  ES.  So  is  another  conjunBion  of  the  fame  import 
with  AS,  being  evidently  the  Gothic  article  sa  or  so,  which  fignifies  it  or  that. 

(n)  As  Mr  Harris  has  called  therefore,  wherefore,  &c.  colleBive  conjunBions ,  we  have  retained  the  de¬ 
nomination,  though  perhaps  a  more  proper  might  be  found.  It  is  indeed  of  little  confequence  by  what  name  any 
clafs  of  wrords  be  called,  provided  the  import  of  the  words  themfelves  be  underftood.  WHEREFORE  and  THERE¬ 
FORE  evidently  denote  the  relation  of  u  caufe  to  its  ejfeBs.  They  are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  words  hw^er  and 
THiER  with  FOR  or  voor  :  and  fignify,  for  which ,  for  thofe ,  or  that.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  fome  parts 
of  Scotland  the  common  people  even  at  this  day  ufe  THIR  for  thefe. 

(0)  We  have  already  confidered  the  word  THAT,  and  feen  that  it  is  never  a  conjunction,  but  uniformly  a  defi¬ 
nite  article.  u  The  trumpet  founds  (for)  THAT  it  may  raife  our  courage  f  taking  the  elaufe  it  may  raife  our  cou¬ 
rage  as  an  abftract  noun  in  concord  with  that  and  governed  by  for.  Or  the  fentence  may  be  refolved  thus : 
“  The  trumpet  may  raife  our  courage  (for)  that  (purpofe)  it  founds.” 

(p)  Mr  Horne  Tooke  has  favoured  us  -with  fome  ingenious  remarks  on  the  two  different  derivations  of  the  word 
BUT,  when  ufed  in  the  two  acceptations  that  arc  ufually  annexed  to  it,  viz.  that  which  it  bears  in  the  beginning 
of  a  fentence,  and  that  which  it  has  in  the  middle.  He  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  word,  when  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  former  way ,  is  corruptly  put  for  BOT,  the  imperative  of  the  Saxon  verb  BOTAN,  to  boot ,  to  fuperadd , 
to  f apply,  See.  and  that  when  ufed  in  the  latter  it  is  a  contraction  of  BE-UTAN,  the  imperative  of  BEONUTAN,  to 
he  out.  Our  ancient  writers  made  the  proper  diftinction  between  the  orthography  of  the  one  word  and  that  of 
the  other.  Gawin  Douglafs,  in  particular,  although  he  frequently  confounds  the  two  words,  and  ufes  them  im¬ 
properly,  does  yet  abound  with  many  inftances  of  their  proper  ufe  y  and  fo  contrafted,  as  to  awaken,  fays  our 
author,  the  molt  inattentive  reader.  Of  the  many  examples  quoted  by  him,  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  the 
two  following : 

“Bot  thy  worke  fhall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie, 

“  But  fpot  or  fault  condigne  eterne  memorie.”  Preface. 

- “  Bot  gif  the  fates,  but  pleid, 

“  At  my  plcafure  fuffer  it  me  life  to  leid.”  Booh  iv. 

If  this  derivation  of  the  word  but  from  botan,  to  fuperadd ,  be  juft,  the  fentence  in  the  text,  “  the  number 
three  is  not  an  even  number  BUT  an  odd,”  will  be  equivalent  to,  “  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  number,  „ 
fuperadd  (it  is)  an  odd  number*,  and  if  fo,  the  oppofition  is  not  marked  (at  leaft  directly)  by  the  word  BUT, 
but  by  the  adjectives  even  and  ODD,  which  denote  attributes  in  their  own  nature  oppofite.  It  is  only  wffien 
BUT  has  this  fenfe  that  it  anfwcrs  to  fed  in  Latin,  or  to  mais  in  French.  In  the  fecond  line  of  the  quotation 
from  Gawin  Houglafs’s  Preface,  the  word  but  is  evidently  a  contraction  of  BE-utan,  and  has  a  fenfe  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  BOT  in  the  preceding  line.  The  meaning  of  the  couplet  is,  “  SuperaDD  (to  fomething  faid 
or  fuppofed  to  be  faid  before)  thy  work  {hall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie,  BE  OUT  (i.  e.  without )  fpot  or  fault,”" 
&c.  In  the  following  paffage  from  Donne,  the  word  BUT,  although  written  in  the  fame  manner,  is  ufed  in 
both  its  meanings  :  “  You  muft  anfwcr,  that  (he  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and  as  good  as  thrown  in  y 
or  clfe,  that  fhe  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine  infpiration.  But  that  another  divine  infpiration  moved' 
the  beholders  to  believe  that  fhe  did  therein  a  noble  a<t?  this  a<t  of  her’s  might  have  been  calumniated.”  That 
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Conjunc-  t hefubjed,  and  deny  the  other .  But  when  we  fay,  the 
i  .  tK^‘  .  number  of  the  Jars  is  EITHER  (eg)  even  OR  odd;  though 
we  affert  one  attribute  to  be,  and  the  other  not  to  be,  yet 
122  tbe  alternative  is  notwfthftandmg  left  indefinite . 

An  impro-  As  to  adverfative  disjunctives,  it  has  been  already  faid, 
a^tcr  -^r  Harris,  that  they  imply  opposition:  but  the 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  they  only  unite  in  the  fame  fen- 
tenec  words  or phrafes  of  oppolite  meanings.  Now  it  is 
obvious,  that  oppofite  attributes  cannot  belong  to  the fame 
fubjed  ;  as  when  we  fay,  Nereus  was  beautiful,  we  can¬ 
not  SUPERADD  to  this  fentence,  that  he  was  ugly  ;  we 
cannot  fay,  he  was  beautiful  but  ugly.  When  there  is 
oppofition,  it  muft  be  either  of  the  fame  attribute  in 
different  fubjefts  ;  as  when  we  fay,  u  Brutus  was  a  pa¬ 
triot,  but  Ccefar  was  not Or  of  different  attributes 
in  the  fame  fubjeft  $  as  when  we  fay  “  Gorgius  was  a  fo- 
phijl,  but  not  a philofopher .”  Or  of  different  attributes  in 
different  fuhjeds;  as  when  we  fay,  “  Plato  was  a pkilofo- 
pher,  but  Hippias  was  a fophif”  The  comuntfions 
ufed  for  all  thefe  purpofes  have  been  called  abfolute  ad- 
verfatives,  we  think  improperly,  as  the  oppofition  is  not 
marked  by  the  conjunctions,  but  by  the  words  or  fentences 
which  they  ferve  to  conned .  Mr  Locke,  fpeakirg  of  the 
word  BUT,  fays,  that  “  it  fometimes  intimates  a  fop 
of  the  mind,  in  the  courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came 
to  the  end  of  it  to  wrhich  Mr  Tooke  replies  with 
truth,  that  BUT  itfelf  is  the  fartheft  of  any  word  in 
the  language  from  intimating  a  fop .  On  the  contrary, 
it  always  intimates  fomething  to  follow  ;  infomuch,  that 
when  any  man  in  difeourfe  finifnes  his  words  with  BUT, 
in  dead  of  fuppofing  him  to  have  fopped,  we  always  a(k, 
but  what  ? 

Befides  the  adverfatives  already  mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  fpecies,  ©f  which  the  moll  important  are  un- 
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LESS  and  ALTHOUGH.  For  example,  “  Troy  will  be  to,  June- 
taken,  unless  the  palladium  be  preferved  \  Troy  will  tions. 

be  taken,  although  Hedor  defend  it.”  The  na-  ' - - - - 

ture  of  thefe  adverfatives  may  be  thus  explained.  As 
every  event.  is  naturally  allied  to  its  caufe,  fo  by  parity 
of  reason  it  is  oppofed  to  its  preventive ;  and  as  every 
caufe  is  cither  adequate  or  inadequate  (inadequate  when 
it  endeavours  without  being  effedual),  fo  in  like  man¬ 
ner  is  every  preventive .  Now  adequate  preventives  are 
expreffed  by  fuch  adverfatives  as  UNLESS  :  “  Troy  will 
be  taken,  unless  the  palladium  be  preferved  that  is, 
this  alone  is  1  efficient  to  prevent  it.  The  inadequate  are 
exprefled  by  fuch  adverfatives  as  although  :  “  Troy  ' 
will  be  taken  although  Hedor  defend  it  that  is 
Hedor's  defence  w  ill  prove  ineffeduaL  '  Thefe  may  be 
called  adverfatives  adequa'i e  and  inadequate. 

Such  is  the  dodrine  of  Mr  Harris  ;  which  although 
we  can  difeover  in  it  no  determinate  meaning,  avc  have 
ventured  with  others  to  retail,  in  refped  to  our  readers, 
who  may  be  more  peripicaeious  than  ourfelves.  The 
author  was  a  man  of  great  learning ;  and  the  fubjed,  as 
he  has  treated  it,  appears  to  be  intricate.  But  what¬ 
ever  fenfe  or  nonfenfe  there  may  he  in  what  he  fays  of 
caufes  and  preventives  adequate  and  inadequate,  we  have 
no  hefitation  to  affirm  that  he  has  totally  miftaken  the 
import  of  the  wmrds  unless  and  although.  From  thefe 
being  called  hoX\\ preventives,  the  one  adequate  andthe  other 
inadequate,  an  unwary  reader  might  be  led  to  infer,  that 
they  denote  the  fame  idea  or  the  fame  relation  ;  and  that 
the  whole  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  expref- 
fion  of  the  one  is  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  other. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  than  this  from  the 
truth.  The  meaning  of  UNLESS  is  dircdly  oppofile 
to  that  of  ALTHOUGH.  Unless  (r)  and  THOUGH 


are 


3S,  You  muft  anfwer,  that  (he  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,”  &c.  “  Superadd  (to  that  anfwer)  be  out 

(or  UNLESS  or  without  ;  for,  as  will  be  feen  by  and  bye,  all  thofe  words  are  of  the  fame  import)  that  another 
divine  inspiration  moved,”  &c.  To  thefe  remarks  and  examples  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  even  now 
but  is  often  wed  by  the  illiterate  Scotch  for  without-,  as  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  clown  fay 
44  He  came  from  home  BUT  his  breakfaff .”  J 

Having  mentioned  without  as  a  word  of  the  fame  import  with  but  when  diftinguifhed  from  EOT,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  confidcr  that  word  here  ;  for  though  in  modern  Englilh  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  office  of 
a  proportion,  it _  was  formerly  ufed  indifferently  either  as  a  prepofithn  or  a  conjunBion.  Without  then  is  nothin" 
but  the  imperative  wyrthan-utan,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  verb  weorthan,  with  an  •  which  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  incorporated  with  the  verb  BEGN,  effe.  According  to  this  derivation,  which  is 
Horne  looke  s,  the  word  without,  whether  called  eonjunaion  or  prepetition,  is  the  fame  as  be  out  ;  and  fuch  will 
be  its  import,  Ihould  it  after  all  be  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  with,  which  fignifics  to  join ,  and  fometimes 
to  be,  and  ute,  out . 

(qJ  Either  is  nothing  more  than  a  diftributive  pronoun,  which  every  body  underftands  :  and  OR  we  have 
already  explained. 

(r)  So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (fays  Horne  Tooke)  this  eonjunaion  Avas  fometirres 
written  oneles  or  oneleffe  ;  but  more  anciently  it  was  written  ONLES  and  fometimes  ONLESSE.  Thus,  in  the  trial 
o*  S  f  John  Olacaftlc  in  14*3?  u  ^  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  make  whole  Chrihescote  without  feme,  ONLESSE 
certeyn  great  men  were  brought  out  of  the  tvay.”  So,  in  “  The  image  of  governance,”  by  Sir  T.  Elliot,  i  c4i 
44  Men  do  fere  to  approache  unto  their  fevereigne  Lord,  ONELES  they  be  called.”  So  again,  in  “  A  neceflary 
doctrine  and  erudition  for  any  Chriftian  man,  let  furthe  by  the  king’s  majeftie  of  England,”  1  543,  “  Onles  ye 
believe,  ye  (ball  not  underftande.”  “  No  man  ffiall  be  crowned,  ONLES  he  lawfully  fight.”  “  The  foul  waxeth 
feeble,  ONLESSE  the  fame  be  eheriffied.”  64  It  cannot  begynne,  ONELESSE  by  the  grace  of  God.”  Now,  ONLES 
is  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  onles  an,  to  difmifs  or  remove . 

Les,  the  imperative  of  lesan  (which  has  the  fame  meaning  as  onlesan),  is  like  wife  ufed  fometimes  by  old 
writers  in  dead  of  UNLESS.  Inf  lances  might  be  given  in  abundance  from  G.  Dcvglcfs  and  Ben  Johnfon  ;  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  it  is  this  fame  imperative  LES,  which,  placed  at  the  end  of 
nouns  and  coakA  ing  with  them,  has  given  to  our  language  fuch  adjeftives  as  lopelefs,  rcjllcfs,  deathhfs,  motionlefs 
<xc.  1.  e.  difmifs  hope,  reft,  death,  motion,  &c. 

Mr  looke  obferves,  that  all  the  languages  which  have  a  conjunflion  correfponding  to  less  or  UNLESS,  as 

well 
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Conjunc-  are  both  verbs  in  the  imperative  mode  :  the  former  fig- 
tions.  niiying  take  away  or  dfmifs  :  the  latter  allow,  permit, 
'  v  ;  1  grant,  yield,  ajfent .  This  being  the  cafe,  44  Troy  will  be 
taken  UNLESS  the  palladium  be  preferved,”  is  a  fen- 
tence  equivalent  to  44  Remo  ve  the  palladium  be  preferved 
(taking  the  palladium  be  preferved  as  an  abftraCt  noun, 
the  preservation  of  the  palladium')  Troy  will  be  taken.” 
Again,  44  Troy  will  be  taken,  although  He&or  de- 
.  fend  it,”  is  the  fiupe  as  44  Troy  will  be  taken  allow 
HeCior  (to)  defend  it.”  The  idea,  therefore,  exprefled 
by  unless  is  that  of  the  removal  of  one  thing  to  make 
way  for  another  ;  the  idea  exprefled  by  although  (s) 
is  that  of  ALLOWING  one  thing  to  coexist  with  another, 
with  which  it  is  apparently  incompatible . 

104.  Before  we  take  leave  of  this  fubjcCl,  we  might 
treat,  as  others  have  treated,  of  adverbial  conjunctions, 
and  conjunctions  (t)  of  various  other  denominations. 
But  of  multiplying  fubdivifions  there  is  no  end  ;  and 
fyftems,  in  which  they  abound,  convey  for  the  molt 
part  no  information.  The  nature  of  conjunctions  can 
be  thoroughly  underflood  only  by  tracing  each  to  its 
.  original  in  fome  parent  or  cognate  tongue  5  and  ivhen 
that  fliall  be  done  in  other  languages  with  as  much  fuc- 
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cefs  as  it  has  lately  been  done  by  Mr  Horne  Tooke  in  Conjimc- 
Englifli,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  fee  a  tlCT)S‘ 
rational,  comprehenfive,  and  conflflent  theory  of  this  v 
part  of  fpeech.  Then  too  fliall  we  get  rid  of  all  that  I2 ^ 

farrago  of  ufelefs  diflinCtions  into  conjunctive ,  adjunc-  Which 
live,  disjunctive,  fubjunCtive,  copulative,  continuative,  ferves  only 
fuheontinuative,  poftive,  fuppojitive ,  caufal,  collective, 10  vcl* 
preventive,  adequate  and  inadequate,  adverfative ,  condi- norance* 
tional,  illative,  &c.  & c. }  which  explain  nothing',  and 
which  ferve  only  to  veil  ignorance  and  perplex  fagacity. 

That  Mr  Tooke'1  s  principles  vTill  apply  exactly  to  the 
conjunctions  of  every  language  both  dead  and  living,  is 
what  our  limited  knowledge  of  thefe  languages  does 
not  authorife  us  pofitively  to  affirm.  It  is,  however,  a 
flrong  prefumption  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  illite¬ 
rate  favages,  the  firfl  cultivators  of  language,  are  little 
likely  to  have  fent  out  their  faculties  in  queft  of  words 
to  denote  the  abfraCi  relations  fubflfling  among  their 
ideas,  when  we  have  fuch  evidence  as  his  book  affords 
that  the  names  of  the  moft  common  fuljiances  and  quali¬ 
ties  could  anfwer  that  and  every  other  purpofe,  which  in 
the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  life-  can  be  anfwered  by  the 
faculty  of  fpeech.  It  is  a  farther  prefumption  in  his 

favour, 
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well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  place  of  thefe  words  is  fupplied  in  the  languages  which  have  not  a  conjun&ion  cor- 
refpondent  to  them,  ftrongly  juftify  his  derivation  which  we  have  adopted.  The  Greek  upn,  the  Latin  niji,  the 
Italian^  non,  the  Spaniihyf//o,  the  trench  fi  non,  all  mean  be  it  not .  And  in  the  fame  manner  do  wc  fometimes- 
fupply  its  place  in  Englifli  by  but,  without,  be  it  not,  but  if,  &c.  It  may  be  proper  jufl  to  add,  that,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  the  conjunction  LEST  is  a  contraction  of  LESED,  the  pafl  participle  of  LESEN  j  and  that  lest,  with 
the  article  that,  either  exprefled  or  underflood,  means  no  more  than  hoc  dimijfo  or  quo  dimijfo . 

(s)  Although  is  compounded  of  al  or  all,  and  THO’,  THOUGH,  THAT,  or,  as  the  vulgar  more  purely  pronounce 
it,  THAF,  THAUF,  and  THOF.  Now,  THAF  or  thauf,  is  evidently  the  imperative  THAF  or  THAFIG  of  the  verb  tha- 
FIAN  or  THAFIGAN  to  allow,  permit,  grant,  yield,  ajfent ;  and  THAFIG  becomes  thah,  though,  thoug,  (and  thoch,  as 
G.  Douglafs,  and  other  Scotch  authors  write  it)  by  a  tranfition  of  the  fame  fort,  and  at  leafl  as  eafy  as  that  by 
which  jiafuc  becomes  hawk .  It  is  no  fmall  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that  anciently  they  often  ufed  all  be,, 
albeit,  all  had,  all  were,  all  give,  inflead  of  although  ;  and  that  as  the  Latin  si  (if)  means  be  it,  and  nisi  and 
SINE  (nnlefs  and  without)  mean  be  not,  fo  etsi  (although)  means  and  be  it . 

(t)  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  profeffes  to  treat  of  univerfal  grammar,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  wafte  our 
own  and  our  readers  time  on  a  minute  analyfis  of  each  conjunction  which  may  occur  in  any  one  particular  language.. 
We  fliall  therefore  purfuc  the  fubjed  no  farther j  but  fliall  lubjoin  Mr  Horne  To  ore’s  table  of  the  Englifli  con¬ 
junctions,  referring  thofe  who  are  deflrous  of  fuller  fatisfaCtion  to  his  ingenious  work  entitled  The  Diverfions  of  Turley*. 
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Lest  is  the  participle  LESED  of  LESAN,  to  difmifs. 
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Seand-es 
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>  is  the  participle  of  Seon,  to  fee^. 


To  give. 

To  grant. 

To  difmifs. 

To  add. 

To  get. 

To  put. 

To  diminifli. 

To  allow. 

To  boot,  or  fuperadd. 
To  be  out. 

To  be  out. 

Dare  congeriem. 


or 

SlN-ES 

That  is  the  article  or  pronoun  that. 

As  is  es,  a  German  article,  meaning  it,  that,  or  which .  And 
So  is  sa  or  so,  a  Gpthic  article  of  the  fame  import  with  as. 
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Prcpofi-  faVoilr,  that  m  life  ruue ft  languages  there  are  few  if 
any  conjundions  3  and  that  even  in  others  which  are 
the  moll  highly  policed,  fucli  as  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
well  as  Eng  lip,  many  of  thofe  words  which  have  been 
called  conjunctions  are  obvioufly  refolvable  into  other 
parts  of  fpeech.  Thus  ccXXot,  tranflated  but ,  is  evidently 
the  neuter  gender  of  either  the  nominative  or  accufative 
plural  oi  ccXXo;  another ;  and  when  ufed  as  a  conjunction, 
it  intimates  that  yon  are  going  to  add  fomethinsr  to 
what  you  have  already  faid.  Cceterum  has  the  fame 
meaning,  and  is  nothing  but  kcu  In^ov.  P»!ais  (jbut  in 
Trench)  is  the  Latin  majus ;  ut ,  uti,  on,  quod,  is  the  rela - 
five  pronoun.  Of  quocirca,  quia,  preeterea,  antequam , 
quenquam,  quemvis,  quantumvis,  quamlibet ,  &c.  the  refo- 
lution  is  too  obvious  to  require  being  mentioned.  Where 
fuch  refolutions  as  thefe  can  be  made,  or  when  the  con - 
junctions  of  any  particular  tongue  can  be  traced  to  their 
origin  *  in  any  other ,  there  needs  be  no  difpute  about  their 
true%  import;  but  when  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  the 
conjunction  either  appears  to  be  an  original  word,  or  is 
derived  from  a  fource  to  which  it  cannot  be  traced \  we 
would  advife  fuch  of  our  readers  as  with  to  fpeak  or 
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The  import  write  corredly,  to  difmifs  from  their  minds  all  confidera- 
ofconjunc-  tion  of  copulatives,  continuatives ,  caufals,  and  disjunc - 
wVann-eto/1^,.with  the  reft  of.that  jargon  which  we  have  already 
be  learned  menti°ned  ;  and  to  inquire  diligently  in  what  manner 
from  the  3nd  for  what  purpofe  the  conjunction  in  quejtion  is  ufed  by 
beft  authors  the  bejt  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  particu- 

m(Sern.andlar  lan£ua&e  which  the7  are  ftudying.  This  will  indeed 
be  found  a  work  of  labour  \  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
♦  the  only  means  left  of  difeovering  the  precife  relations 

which  fuch  conjunctions  were  intended  to  exprefs  ;  and, 
by  confequence,  of  knowing  what  words  or  fentences 
they  are  fitted  to  conned,  fo  as  to  produce  a  ilyle  at 
once  accurate  and  perfpicuous. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Fret  volitions. 

I  __  t 

Prepofi-  105.  By  Mr  Harris  and  his  followers,  a  PREPOST- 

tions  unite  tion  is  defined  to  be  a  part  of  fpeech  devoid  itfelf  offg- 
that  rcfhfe  n^c?tion^  but  fo  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are 
to  coalcfce  J*gnfcanLand  that  refufc  to  coalefce  or  unite  of  themf elves , 
of  them-  We  have  already  exprefied  our  opinion  of  that  theory 
felres ;  which  holds  certain  words  to  be  devoid  of fignif  cation; 

but  its  abfurdity,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  is  more  than 
ever  glaring.  Concerning  the  number  of  prepofitions, 
it  is  well  known  that  hitherto  authors  have  never 
agreed.  The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  admitted 
only  18;  the  ancient  Latin  grammarians  above  90; 
though  the  moderns,  SanCiius ,  Sciopius ,  Perizonius,  Vof 
fius,  and  Ruddiman,  have  endeavoured  *  to  lefien  the 
number  without  fixing  it.  Bifhop  Wilkins  thinks  that 
36  are  fufficient  3  and  Girard  fays  that  the  French 
language  has  done  the  bufinefs  effedually  with  32. 
But  if  prepoftions  be  words  devoid  of fignif  cation,  why 
fhould  there  be  difputes  refpeding  their  numbers  ?  or 
why  in  any  language  fliould  there  be  more  than  one 
prepofition,  fince  a  fngle  unmeaning  mark  of  connedion 
would  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  a  thoufand  ? 
The  cypher,  which  has  no  value  of  itfelf,  and  only 
ferves  (if  we  may  ufe  the  language  of  grammarians) 
to  connote  and  confgnify ,  and  to  change  the  value  ofyf- 
gures,  is  not  feveral  and  various,  but  uniformly  one  and 
the  fame.  That  “  the  prepofition  is  fo  formed,  as  to 
unite  two  words  which  refufe  to  coalefce  or  unite  of 
themfelves,”  is  indeed  true  3  and  this  union  it  effeds, 
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not  by  haying  no  fignif  cation  of  its  own,  but  bv  fgnifying  Prepoii- 
the  relation  by  which  the  things  exprefied  by  the  united ,  tions* 

words  are  conneded  in  nature.  Prepoftions  are  to  be  '  v - * 

accounted  for  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  cafes  of  ])V 
nouns.  The  neceffity  of  this  fpecies  of  words,  or  of  iorne  mg  tie  re. 
equivalent  invention,  follows  ironi  the  impoifibility  of  ia^°n  be¬ 
having  in  language  a  diftind  complex  term  for  each  di-^f0*1 
llind  colleCUon  of  ideas  which  we  may  have  occafion 
put  together  in  difeourfe.  The  addition  or  fubtrac-  . 
tion  ei  any  one  idea  to  or  from  a  collection  of  ideas, 
makes  it  a  different  colledion  3  and  if,  after  either  of 
thefe  operations,  it  were  to  be  exprefied  by  the  fame 
word  as  before ,  nothing  could  enfue  but  mifreprefenta- 
tion  and  falfehood.  Now,  to  ule  in  language  a  differ - 
ent  and  difinCi  complex  term  for  each  different  and  di- 
ftind  colledion^  of  ideas,  is  equally  impoftible,  as  to  ufe 
a  diftind  particular  term  for  each  particular  and  indi¬ 
vidual  idea .  To  fupply,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  com- 
plex  terms  which  are  wanting  in  a  language,  are  the 
cafes  of  nouns  and  prepoftions  employed  3  by  the  aid  of 
which,  complex  and  general  terms  are  prevented  from  be¬ 
ing  infinite  or  too  numerous,  and  are  ufed  only  for 
thofe  colledions  of  ideas  which  we  have  moft  frequent 
occafion  to  mention  in  difeourfe.  By  means  of  pre • 
pof  tions  this  end  is  obtained  in  the  moft  fimple  man¬ 
ner.  For,  having  occafion.  to  mention  a  colledion  of 
ideas  for  which  there  is  no  fngle  complex  term  in  the 
language,  we  either  take  that  complex  term  which 
includes  the  greatef  number,  though  not  all  of  the  ideas 
we  would  communicate  3  or  elfe  we  take  that  complex 
term  which  includes  all  and  the  feWeft  ideas  more  than 
thofe  we  would  communicate  3  and  then,  by  the  help 
of  the  prepofition,  We  eithet  make  up  the  defciency  in 
the  one  cafe,  or  retrench  the  fuperfuity  in  the  other. 

For  inftance,  having  occafion  to  mention  a  houfe  of  a 
particular  deferiptioti ,  and  knowing  that  the  term  houfe 
is  too  general  for  our  purpofe,  and  that  the  building 
We  have  in  view  has  no  appropriate  name,  we  fay,  per^ 
haps,  a  houfe  TVlTti  a  party -wall,  or  a  houfe  WITHOUT  a 
roof— In  the  firft  inftance,  the  complex  term  houfe  is 
deficient,  and  the  prepofition  direds  to  add  what  is  want - 
mg  .—In  the  fecond  inftance,  the  complex  term  is  re¬ 
dundant  as  it  denotes  a  complete  houfe ;  the  prepofition, 
therefore,  direds  to  take  away  what  \s  fuperfluous. 

Now,  confidering  prepoftions  in  this  the  moft  fimple 
light,  as  ferving  only  to  limit  or  modify  general  terms, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  they  fhould  have  mean¬ 
ings  of  their  own ;  for  otherwife,  how  could  we,  in  the 
inftance  before  us,  make  known  by  them  our  inten¬ 
tion,  whether  of  adding  to,  or  retrenching  from,  the 
fame  general  term  houfe.  If,  to  a  difciple  of  Mr  Har¬ 
ris,  we  fhould  fay,  a  houfe  join  3  he  would  reply,  join 
what  ?  But  he  would  not  contend  that  join  is  an  in¬ 
declinable  word  which  has  no  meaning  of  its  ou72,becaufe 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb ,  of  which 
the  other  parts  are  ftill  in  ufe  ;  and  its  own  meaning  is 
clear,  though  the  fentence  is  not  completed.  If,  in- 
ftead  of  JOIN,  we  fliould  fay  to  him,  a  houfe  with  3  he 
would  ftill  afk  the  fame  queftion,  WITH  what  ?  But  if 
we  -where  to  difeourfe  with  him  concerning  the  word 
WITH,  he  would  probably  tell  us,  that  with  is  a  pre- 
pof  tion,  an  indeclinable  word,  which  is  itfelf  devoid  of 
fgnif  cation,  but  {0  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are 
fgnifeant.  And  yet  it  would  be  evident  by  his  que¬ 
ftion,  that  he  felt  it  had  a  meaning  of  its  own  ;  which 
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Prepofi-  is  in  reality  the  fame  as  JOIN  (u).  Indeed,  fo  far  has 
twil^  always  been  plainly  perceived,  that  WITH  and  WITH- 
OUT  are  directly  oppofite  and  contradi&ory  ^  and  it 
would  puzzle  the  mod  acute  philofopher  to  difcover 
oppofition  and  contradiction  in  two  words  where  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  had  any  fignification.  Wilkins,  there¬ 
fore,  has  well  expreffed  their  meaning,  where  he  fays, 
that  WITH  is  a  prepofition  “  relating  to  the  notion  of 
focia! \  or  eireumftance  of  focietij  AFFIRMED  ;  and  that 
WITHOUT  is  a  prepofition  relating  to  the  fame  notion 
of  focia!,  or  eireumftance  of fociety  DENIED.’* 

They  all  106.  But  to  denote  the  relations  of  adding  and  taking 
ierve  to  away ,  is  not  the  only  purpofe  for  which  prepofitions 
modify  in  are  employed.  They  all  indeed  ferve  to  modify  fomc 
waTforae  general  term  or  general  affirmation ,  but  not  preeifely  in 
general  the  fame  way  as  with  and  WITHOUT.  It  has  been 
term  or  already  obferved,  that  words  fignificant  of  thole  tilings 
general  af-  whieh  coincide  in  nature,  eoalefee  with  one  another  in 
firmation.  fyntax,  without  being  beholden  to  any  auxiliary  tie. 

For  inllance,  an  adjcBive  coalefces  with  its  fubfantive , 
a  verb  with  its  nominative  ;  a  noun  expreffing  an  objeB 
adled  upon,  with  a  verb  denoting  aBion  ;  and  an  adverb 
with  its  verb .  Take  the  following  example :  The  splen¬ 
did  SUN  GENIALLY  WAR  MET  K  THE  FERTILE  EARTH. 
But  fuppofe  we  were  delirous  to  modify  this  affirmation 
by  the  addition  of  other  fubftantives,  AIR,  for  inllance, 
and  beams  :  how  would  there  eoineide  with  the  other 
words  of  the  fentence,  or  under  what  ehara&er  could 
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they  be  introduced  ?  Not  as  nominatives  or  accufatives  Prepofi- 
to  the  verb ,  for  both  thefe  plaees  are  already  filled  :  tions* 
the  nominative  by  the  fubftanee  sun,  which  is  eer- 
tainly  the  agent  in  this  operation  ;  the  accufative  by  the 
fubftanee  earth,  which  is  as  certainly  the  obje<t  a<ted 
upon.  Not  as  qualities  of  the  sun  and  Earth  :  fo y 
qualities  inhering  in  their  fubftances  ean  only  be  ex^ 
preffed  by  adjeSlives ,  and  the  .words  air  and  beams  are 
both  fubftantives .  Here  then  we  mult  have  reeourfe  to 
prepolitions  )  but  we  ean  employ  only  fuch  prepofition.^ 
as  point  out  the  relations  which  the  air  and  the  beams 
have  to  the  fun  warming  the  earth  In  Engliffi  we 
ffiould  fay,  the  fplendid  fun  WITH  his  beams  genially 
warmeth  THROUGH  the  air  the  fertile  earth.  The  fen- 
tenee,  as  before,  remains  entire  and  one  ;  the  fubftantives 
required  are  both  introduced  ;  and  not  a  word  which 
was  there  before  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place. 

The  import  of  WITH  we  have  already  difeovered  ;  it  di¬ 
rects  to  unite  the  beams  to  the  fun ,  as  jointly  with 
him  performing  the  operation.  But  the  air  has  no 
other  connexion  with  this  operation,  than  as  the  me¬ 
dium  or  passage  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  :  and 
therefore  the  prepofition  through  (x)  mult  denote 
that  relation  which  fublifts  between  an  objeB  in  motion , 
and  the  medium  in  which  it  moves  ;  nor  eould  a  prepo¬ 
fition  of  a  different  import  have  been  employed,  without 
altering  the  meaning  of  the  whole  fentenee  (y). 

107.  Mr  Harris  is  of  opinion  that  molt,  if  not  all, 
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(u)  This  account  of  prepofitions  is  taken  from  Horne  Tooke ,  who  adds,  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  words  with  and  join,  is,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  WITHAN,  to  join  (of 
which  WITH  is  the  imperative),  have  ceafed  to  be  employed  in  the  language.  As  WITH  means  join ,  fo  the  cor^- 
refpondent  Freneh  prepofition  avec  means,  and  have  that,  or,  have  that  alfo.  But  though  WITH,  as  the  impe¬ 
rative  of  WITHAN,  means  join,  it  has  fometimes  a  very  different  fignification.  Mr  Tyrwhit  in  his  Gloffary  has 
truly  obferved,  that  WITH  and  BY  are  often  fynonymous.  They  certainly  are  fo  •,  but  then  WITH  feems  to  be  an 
abbreviation  of  the  imperative  of  WYRTHAN,  to  be;  as  without  is  of  WYRTHAN-UTAN,  to  be  out.  This  being 
the  eafe,  our  two  inffances  in  the  text  will  ftand  thus  :  a  houfe  JOIN  a  party-wall ;  a  houfe  BE-out  a  roof  Nor 
let  any  one  be  furprifed  that  we  make  no  difference  between  the  conjunBion  without  and  the  prepofition  with¬ 
out.  The  word  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  employed  to  unite  words  or  fentences .  Prepofttions  were  originally, 
and  for  a  long  time,  claffed  with  conjunBions  ;  and  when  firft  feparated  from  them,  they  wTere  only  diftinguiffied 
by  the  name  of  prepoftive  conjunBions.  They  are  generally  ufed  to  unite  words,  but  not  always ;  for  we  may  fay 
indifferently,  1  came  after  HIS  departure,  or  I  came  after  HE  departed.  By  the  greater  part  of  grammarians, 
indeed,  after,  when  employed  as  in  the  firft  fentenee,  is  elafied  \yith  the  prepofitions  *,  when  employed  as  in 
the  feeond,  it  is  claffed  with  the  conjunctions.  The  word,  however,  is  the  fame  in  both  fentences  $  its  meaning 
is  the  fame,  and  its  eft'eB  preeifely  the  fame.  The  only  eircumftanee  of  diferimination  is,  that  in  the  firft  example 
it  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  his  departure  ;  in  the  feeond,  it  is  prefixed  to  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  he  departed .  But 
even  the  nominative  and  the  verb,  thus  applied,  exprefs  no  more  than  a  fpecifying  eireumftance  annexed  to  the 
other  propofition,  I  came  ;  and  whenever  they  are  rightly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  they  are  ftript  of  their  pre- 
jpofitionary  form,  and  eonfidered  ahftraBly  under  a  new  phafis,  his  departure.  Thus,  then,  the  two  fentences  are 
fynonymous  in  every  refpeft,  excepting  the  apparent  grammatical  nature  of  the  words  his  departure ,  and  he  de¬ 
parted  ;  and  even  thefe  are  reduced  to  one  grammatic  form  in  the  mind,  whenever  the  import  of  the  propofitions 
is  rightly  apprehended.  Without,  and  many  other  prepofitions,  efpeeially  in  the  learned  languages,  are  ufed 
.exadlly  as  AFTER  is  ufed  in  the  two  inftanees  which  we  have  given.  Horne  Tooke  quotes  Lord  Mansfield  for 
faying,  “  It  eannot  be  read  without  the  Attorney- General  contents  to  it.”  This,  in  modern  Englifti,  is  not 
the  eommon  phrafeology  ;  but  it  oftends  not  againft  any  principle  of  grammar.  The  nominative  and  the  vtrb  are 
here,  as  in  the  former  inftanee,  eonfidered  as  an  abftraB  noun .  u  It  cannot  be  read  WITHOUT  the  eon  fen  t  of  the 
Attorney-General.” 

(x)  Thorough,  thourough,  tiiorow,  through,  or  thro*,  is  no  other,  fays  Horne  Tooke,  than  the  Gothic 
fubftantive  dauro,  or  the  Teutonic  fubftantive  THURUH,  and,  like  them,  means  door,  gate,  pqffage.  So  that  the 
Sentence  in  the  text,  refolved  upon  his  principles,  ftands  thus  :  “  The  fplendid  fun — JOIN  Hfe  beams — genially 
warmeth — PASSAGE  the.  air,  (or,  the  air  being  the  pqft'age  or  medium ) — the  fertile  earth.”  And  in  the  fame 
manner  may  we  tranflate  the  prepofition  through  in  every  inftanee  where  through  is  ufed  in  Englffh,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  prepofition  in  any  language  ;  as  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  word  porta  (in  Spaniffi  puerta  and  in  French 
porte),  have  come  the  Latin  and  Italian  prepofition  per,  the  French  par,  and  the  Spanilli  por. 

(y)  If,  for  inftanee,  we  were  to  fubftitute  with  or  OF  inftead  of  through,  we  ftiould  in  the  one  cafe  alter  the 
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prepofitions  were  originally  formed  to  denote  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  place.  For  tliis  opinion  we  fee  not  fufficient 
evidence.  If  indeed  we  could  fuppofe  the  inventors  or 
earlieft  improvers  of  language  to  have  at  all  concerned 
themfelves  with  relations  as  abfraBed  from  the  objeBs 
related,  we  mud;  believe  that  thofe  which  firft  attraded 
their  attention  were  the  re/at  ions- fabftftmg  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  various  bodies  with  which  they  were 
furrounded.  We  mull  likewife  agree  with  our  author, 
that  place  is  the  grand  relation  which  bodies  or  natural 
fubfances  maintain  at  all  times  to  one  another  5  but  wc 
do  not  therefore  think  that  it  would  attrafl  the  earliejl 
notice  of  untaught  barbarians.  On  the  contrary,  wc  arc 
of  opinion  that  mankind  mud  have  made  very  confiden¬ 
ce  progrefs  in  fcicncc  before  they  attempted  to  abifracl 
place  from  bodij ;  an  attempt  which,  according  to  fomc 
of  the  mod  profound  philofophers  (z),  is  not  only  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  abfolutely  impraflicablc.  But  whatever  be 
in  this,  the  relations  of  caufe  and  ejfeB ,  of  duration  and 
motion ,  are  in  themfelves  as  obvious ,  and  as  likely  to  ar- 
reft  the  attention  and  obtain  names ,  as  thofe  of  place. — 
Among  men  totally  illiterate  they  arc  evidently  more 
fo  5  for  pain  and  pleafure  would  fugged;  fome  idea  of 
caufe  and  effect  as  matters  of  importance .  There  is, 
however,  no  probability  that  the  inventors  of  any  language 
had  the  lead:  idea  of  abfraB  relations .  They  doubtlefs 
ex  prefled  complex  conceptions  by  nouns  and  verbs ,  figni- 
ficant  at  once  of  the  particular  ideas  and  of  the  various 
relations  by  which  they  viewed  thofe  ideas  as  combined 
together  in  a  complex  conception.  Afterwards,  when 
mens  minds  became  enlarged,  and  when,  from  the  dur¬ 
ation  infeparable  from  a  living  language,  objects  or  ideas 
received  new  names,  the  old  words,  whether  nouns  or 
verbs,  which  were  originally  employed  to  exprefs  a  par - 
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ticular  complex  conception,  of  which  certain  particular  Prepofi- 
RELATIONS  made  a  part,  mmht  be  retained  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  denoting  thofe  and  all  Jimilar  relations  \  and 
thus  verbs  and  tiouns  would  degenerate  into  particles 
bearing  the  names  of  prepof  tions  and  conjunBions .  For 
indance,  one  Anglo-Saxon  being  dclirous  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  another  his  own  conception  of  a  houfe  with  a 
party-wall,  and  having  (we  {ball  fuppofe)  no  fuch  word 
in  his  tongue  as  a  prepof  i ion,  would  naturally  utter  the 
word  houfe,  defiring  his  friend,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
add  to  that  well  known  found  another  found  (uttering 
it)  fignificant  of  the  particular  circumftance  wanting 
to  complete  his  complex  conception  ; — A  houfe  WITH 
(i.  e.  join)  a  party-wall.  The  word  with,  as  the  im¬ 
perative  of  a  verb,  denotes  of  courfe  three  ideas  com¬ 
bined  together,  viz.  a  command  or  wifb ,  an  affirmation , 
and  the  idea  of  junBion .  But  when  the  verb  withan 
was  difmiffcd  from  the  Lngliffi  language,  the  impera¬ 
tive  with  was  (bill  retained  5  but  lodng  its  verbal  and 
modal  nature,  it  was  thenceforth  employed  to  denote 
only  one  of  the  three  ideas  for  which  it  originally  dood, 
viz.  the  idea  of  junBion .  And  thus  it  is,  that  verbst 
and  alfo  nouns  and  adjeBives,  in  pading  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another,  may  become  prepofitions  (a)  and  con - 
junBims.  Thus  too  it  is,  that  fome  of  thofe  prepof  - 
tions  come  to  denote  the  contiguous,  and  fome  the  de¬ 
tached,  relation  of  body.  The  contiguous,  as  when  wc 
.  fay,  Cuius  walked  with  a  faff';  i.  e.  Cains  join  a 
faff,  walked;  the  fatue  food  upon  (b)  a  pedefal,  i .  e. 
the fatue food  (the  place  of  its  ftanding)  the  HIGHER 
part  of  a  pedefal ;  the  river  ran  over  a  fund,  i.  e. 
the  river  ran  (the  place  of  its  running)  the  HIGHER 
part  of  a  find.  The  detached  relation,  as  when  we 
fay,  lie  is  going  to  (c)  Italy,  i.  e.  He  is  going,  THE 
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meaning,  and  in  the  other  fpeak  nonfenfe .  “  The  fun  warmeth  WITH  the  air  the  fertile  earth,”  is  an  affirmation 

that  the  fun  warmeth  BOTH  THE  AIR  AND  the  earth  ;  whereas  the  original  fentence  affirmed  nothing  more  than 
that  he  warmeth  the  EARTH.  “  The  fun  warmeth  OF  the  air  the  fertile  earth,”  is  nonfenfe,  as  it  makes  the  earth 
&  part,  or  a  confequence,  of  the  air.  So  ncceffary  is  it  that  prepofitions  have  a  meaning,  and  that  the  meaning  of 
each  be  attended  to.  • 

(z)  Fhc  Bidiops  Berkeley  and  Law,  with  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen. 
See  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Law’s  Notes  on  King’s  Origin  of  Evil,  and  The  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric. 

(A)  As  the  Italian  fubftantive  CASA,  a  houfe,  race,  family,  nation,  &c.  in  pading  to  the  French,  becomes 
the  prepobtion  chez,  to  which  there  is  not,  fo  far  as  we  know,  a  prepodtion  of  precifcly  the  fame  import  in  any 
language.  Senza  or  SENZE,  in  Italian,  becomes  SANS  in  French,  and  means  abfence.  Nor  is  it  neccffary  that 
/  Verbs  and  nouns  fhould  always  pafs  from  one  language  to  another,  in  order  to  be  converted  into  prepof  tions.  The- 
Greek  prepodtion  is  evidently  the  corrupted  imperative  of  weff”,  to  fever,  to  disjoin,  to  feparate ,  The 

Latin  sine  is  sit  ne,  be  not.  The  German  sonder  is  the  imperative  of  sondern,  which  has  the  fame  meaning' 
as 

(b)  Up,  UPON,  over,  BOVE,  above,  have  all,  fays  Horne  Tooke,  one  common  origin  and  fignincation.  In' 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  UFA,  ufera,  ufkmaist,  are  the  adjeBives  altus,  altior,  altissimus.  Ufa  or  ufan,  up;. 
comparative  ufera,  ofere  or  ofer,  over  or  upper  ;  fuperlative  ufemtest,  upmof  or  uppermof.  Beufan,  EU- 
FAN,  on  bufan,  hove,  above.  If  this  be  a  juft  account  of  the  origin  of  tliefe  words,  the  fcntences  in  the  text, 
where  upon,  over,  and  above,  occur,  will  run  thus  :  “  The  ftatue  dood  ON  high  a  pcdeftal  5”  “  the  river  ran 
Higher  a  fand  ;  “  the  fun  is  ridpi  on  high  the  hills.”  And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  mere  relation  between 
(landing,  running,  &c.  and  place,  is  rather  inferred  from  the  verb  itfelf,  than  expreffed  by  a  feparate  word ;  and- 
the  reafon  is  obvious.  For  if  a  flatue  fand,  every  one  knows  that  it  mud  dand  on  fome  thing  as  well  as  at  fome* 
time.  1  here  is  therefore  no  neceffity,  whatever  elegance  there  may  be  in  it,  for  employing  any  word  to  denote 
that  relation,  which  is-  commonly  believed  to  be  dgnified  by  on;  but  it  is  neceff'arif  to  infert,  between  the  verlr 
and  pedefal,  a  word  dgnificant  of  place,  that  pedeflal  may  not  be  miftaken,  by  an  ignorant  perfon,  for  %  portion: 
*f  time,  or  any  thing  elfe  con  ne  fled  with' the  funding  of  the  fatue. 

(c)  That  to  is  dgnificant  of  detached  relation,  is  the  language  of  Mr  Harris,  which,  though  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  loofe  and  vulgar  fenfe,  is  certainlymot  philofophically  juft.  The  prepofition  TO  (in  Dutch  written 
toe  and  tot)  is  the  Gothic  fubdantive  taui  or  tauhts,  dignifying  aB,  ejfeB,  reful t,  or  conf animation  ;  which. 
Gothic  fubdantiye  isr  itfelf  no  other  than  the  pad  participle  tauii>  or  tauids  of  the  verb  taujan  agere.  And 
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Prcpoft-  end  (of  his  journey)  Italy  ;  tlie  fun  is  nfen  ABOVE  the 
;  tions.  hills,  i.  e.  the  fun  is  rifen  (the  place)  the  top  of  the 
V™"*  jti/ls  .  t]ieje  jigS  came  FRQm  Turkey ,  i.  e,  thefe  figs  came 
beginning  (their  journey  at)  Turkey . 

Bcfides  the  detached  relation  of  body,  Mr  Harris  is 
of  opinion  that  the  prepofition  FROM  denotes  two  other 
relations  not  lefs  different  than  thofe  of  motion  and  refL 
'Thus  if  we  fay,  44  That  lamp  hangs  FROM  the  ceiling , 
the  prepofition  FROM  a  flumes  a  character  of  quiefcence% 
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But  if  we  fay,  That  luthp  is  falling  FROM  the  calling,  the  Ptepofi- 
prepofition  in  inch  cafe  afiumes  a  charaCter  ot  motion .”  tl0ns' 
But  this  is  evidently  a  miftaKe  :  the  detached  relation 
in  the  former  inftance  of  the  fgs,  as  -well  the  motion 
and  reft  in  the  prelcnt  initanees,  ate  exprefled  not  by 
the  prepofition,  but  by  the  verbs  came,  falls,  hangs .  rJL  he 
word  from  has  as  clear,  as  preeiie,  and  at  all  tunes  as 
uniform  and  unequivocal  a  meaning,  as  any  word  in  the 
language.  From  means  merely  beginning,  and  no¬ 
li  2  thing 
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it  is  obvious,  that  what  is  done,  is  terminated,  ended,  finifhed .  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  TUAN  o? 
TUON  *,  whence  the  modern  German  THUN,  and  its  prepofition  tu.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  verb  is  TEOGAN, 
and  the  prepofition  TO.  Do,  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  derived  from  the  fame  root,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  the  fame  word  as  TO.  The  difference  between  a  T  and  a  D  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  an  etymologill  knows  by 
the  practice  of  languages,  and  an  anatomift  by  the  reaf on  of  that  practice,  that  in  the  derivation  of  words  it  is 
fcarce  worth  regarding.  'Fo  fiipport  this  etymon  of  TO,  Mr  Horne  Tooke  gives  a  fimilar  inftance  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  prepofition  ad,  he  fays,  is  merely  the  paft  participle  of  AGERE,  which  paft:  participle  is  likewife 
employed  as  a  Latin  fubfantive .  He  exhibits  the  derivation  of  ad  thus  : 

f  AGDUM- - AGD - AD 

Agitum—agtum  <  or  or  or* 

t  ACTUM-  ACT - AT 

The  mofl  fuperficial  reader  of  Latin  verfe  (he  obferves),  knows  how  readily  the  Romans  dropped  their  final  u?li. 
And  a  little  confideration  of  the  organs  and  praClice  of  fpeech  will  convince  him  how  eafily  agd  or  act  would 
become  ad  or  AT  *,  as  indeed  this  prepofition  was  indifferently  written  either  way  by  the  ancients.  By  the  laler^ 
writers  of  Rome,  the  prepofition  was  written  AD  with  f>  only,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  other  corrupt 
word  called  the  conjunction  AT  ;  which  for  the  fame  reafon  was  written  with  the  T  only,  though  that  likewife  had 
anciently  been  written,  as  the prepoftion ,  either  ad  or  at.  The  prepofition  TO  and  the  conjunction  too  in  Eng- 
]ifh,  are  both  in  fyntax  and  in  meaning  ufed  exactly  as  the  prepofition  ad  and"  the  conjunction  at  in  Latin.  Fror& 
the  fpecimens  prefixed  to  Jolinfon’s  dictionary,  as  a  hiftory  of  our  language,  it  appears  that,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  prepoftion  and  conjunction  were  both  written  with  one  0.  And  it  has  been  fhown  in  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  TranfaCilons  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  that  to  and  too,  as  well  as  ad  and  AT,  are  precifcly 
of  the  fame  import.  The  only  difference,  in  either  language,  between  the  prepoftion  and  the  conjunction,  is,  that 
the  former  dircCis,  as  a  modification  of  fome  previous  propofition,  the  addition  of  fome  fubfantive  or  noun  ;  the 
latter,  fometimes  a  fentence  or  claufe  of  a  fentence  confidered  abf  raCily  as  a  noun  ;  and  that,  when  the  former  is 
ufed,  the  prepofition,  to  wliieh  the  modifying  circumftance  is  to  be  added,  is  formally  exprejfed ,  but  omitted  when 
the  latter  is  employed.  Thus  Denham  fays, 

44  Wifdom  he  has,  and,  to  his  wifdom  courage  j 
44  Temper  to  that,  and,  unto  all,  fuccefs.” 

In  this  example,  every  fucceeding  circumftance  is  by  the  prepofition  to  marked  as  an  addition  to  the  preceding. 

44  Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  additional  to  his  wifdom.”  But  Denham  might  with  equal  propriety  have  omitted 
the  objeCl  which  TO  governs,  or  to  which  it  dire&s  fomething  to  be  added,  though  he  muft  then,  from  the  cuftom 
©f  the  language,  have  employed  the  conjunction  inftead  of  the  prepoftion .  As, 

44  Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  too,”  &c. 

This  mode  of  expreftion  would  have  been  more  concife,  and  as  intelligible  as  the  other,  44  Wifdom  he  has,  and. 
«ourage  to  his  wifdom ,”  &c. 

Not  only  is  the  objeCl  governed  by  to  omitted,  when  it  is  represented  by  a  fubfantive  in  the  context,  but  alfo 
when  it  is  involved  in  a  prepofition  ;  and  then  the  conmnCtion,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  ufed.  Thus, 

“ - -  ■  Let  thofe  eyes  that  view 

44  The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  TOO.” 

Sro,  44  He  made  him  prifoner,  and  killed  him  tool9  In  the  one  example,  the  circumftance  of  behold « 
tng  the  vengeance  is  ftated  as  an  addition  to  the  viewing  of  the  crime ;  and  in  the  other,  the  killing  him 
is  ftated  as  an  addition  to  the  making  him  a  prifoner .  In  both  examples,  the  ohjeCl  governed  by  TOO  is  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  propofition  taken  abf  raCily  as  a  noun  or  fubfantive .  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  TO  -and 
TOO,  though  claffed  the  one  with  the  prepofitions,  and  the  other  with  the  conjunctions,  are  really  one  and  the 
fame  word.  The  fame  is  true  of  AD  and  AT.  Thus,  “  Ad  hoc ,  promiffa  barba  et  capilli  efferaverant  fpeciem 
oris,”  fignifies  44  Additional  to  this,  his  long  beard  and  hair  had  given  a  wildnefs  to  his  afpeCL”  But  when 
Ihe  objeCl  governed  by  ad  is  not  formally  ftated,  ad  itfelf  is  claffed  with  the  conjunctions ,  and  written  differently, 
at.  Thus  Terence,  44  Ph.  Fac  ita  ut  jufti,  deducantur  ifti.  Pa.  Faciam.  Ph.  At  diligenter.  Pa.  Fiet. 
Ph.  At  matur£.”  By  the  means  of  at,  the  cireumftances  of  diligence  and  hafe  are  fuperadded  to  the  aCtiou 
commanded.  “  Ph.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  do  it,  you  muft  do  it  carefully  Too.  Pa.  Well,  it  fhall  be  carefully 
done.  44  Ph.  In  good  time  too.”  At,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  is  moft  commonly  employed,  like  the  Englifti  but, 
So  mark  the  unexpected  union  of  incongruous  objeCls  :  As,  44  Aulam  tyranni  frequentabat,  AT  patriam  amabat 
literally,  44  He  frequented  the  court  of  the  tyrant  *,  joined  EVEN  TO  that  he  loved  his  country.”  44  He  was  « 
icourtier  and  a  patriot  TOO.”  But  if  ad  and  AT  m  Latin,  and  to  and  TOO  in  Englifh,  be  derived  from  verbs 
'■which  fignify  to  do  dr  act,  it  may  be  alked  how  they  come  themfelvesto  denote  addition .  The  anfwer  is  obvious. 

ir 
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thing  elic.  It  is  Amply  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic 
noun  FRU M , beginning,  origin, fource fountain ,  author  (d). 
Now  if  this  meaning  be  applied  to  Mr  Harris’s  in- 
flanees,  FROM  will  fpeak  elearly  for  itfelf,  without  the 
afliftanee  of  the  interpreting  verbs,  which  are  fuppofed 
by  him  to  van:  its  char  abler. 

“  Thefe  figs  came  FROM  Turkey.” 

“  That  lamp  fails  FROM  the  ceiling.” 

“  That  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling.” 

Came  is  a  complex  term  for  one  fpeeies  of  motion  3 
fails  is  a  enmplex  term  for  another  fpeeies  of  motion  3 
and  hangs  is  a  complex  (e)  term  for  a  fpeeies  of  attach¬ 
ment.  Have  we  oceafion  to  eommunieate  or  mention 
the  COMMENCEMENT  or  BEGINNING  of  thefe  motions, 
and  of  this  attachment,  and  alfo  the  place  where  they 
tfommenee  or  begin  ?  To  have  eomplex  terms  for  eaeh 
©eeafion  of  this  fort  is  abfolutely  impoflible  3  and  there¬ 
fore  nothing  ean  be  more  natural  or  more  fimple  than 
to  add  the  figns  of  thole  ideas,  viz.  the  word  beginning 
(which  will  remain  always  the  fame)  and  the  name  of 
the  place  (which  will  perpetually  vary).  Thus, 

“  Thefe  figs  eame — BEGINNING  Turkey .” 

“  That  lamp  falls — BEGINNING  ceiling .” 

“  That  lamp  hangs _ BEGINNING  ceiling 

That  is, 

41  Turkey  the  place  of  BEGINNING  to  come.” 

“  Ceiling  the  place  of  beginning  to  fall.” 

“  Ceiling  the  place  of  BEGINNING  to  hang.” 

It  has  been  faid  by  no  lefs  a  man  than  Bifhop  Wilkins, 
that  FROM  refers  primarily  to  place ,  and  fecondarily  to 
time.  But  the  truth  is,  that  from  relates  to  every  thing 
to  whieli  beginning  relates,  and  to  nothing  elfe. 

c£  From  morn  till  night  the  eternal  larum  rang.” 

That  is,  “  The  larum  rang  BEGINNING  morning  (or 
morning  being  the  time  of  its  beginning)  till  night.” 

As  FROM  always  denotes  beginning ,  fo  TO  and  TILL 
always  denote  the  end .  There  is,  however,  this  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  that  to  denotes  the  end  of  any 
thing ;  till  the  end  only  of  time.  We  may  fay  indif¬ 
ferently — “  From  morn  to  night,”  or  “  from  morn 
till  night,  the  eternal  larum  rang  3”  but  we  cannot 
fay — “  Thefe  figs  eame  from  Turkey  till  England.” 
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That  till  can,  vrith  propriety,  be  oppefed  to  FROM  Prepofi- 
only  when  we  are  talking  of  time,  is  evident ;  for  it  is 
a  word  compounded  of  to  and  while,  i.  e.  time.  And  ' 
as  the  coalefeence  of  thefe  two  words  to-while,  took 
plaee  in  the  language  long  before  the  prefent  fupcrfiuous 
ufe  of  the  article  THE,  the  phrafe — “  From  morn  till 
night” — is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than — from  From  morn 
TO  TIME  night.  When  we  fay,  “ from  morn  TO  night 
the  word  time  is  omitted  as  unneceffiary. 

Befides  FROM,  Mx  Harris  mentions  OVER  asfignifieant 
fometimes  of  motion  and  fometimes  of  ref  ;  and  quotes- 
as  inflanees  the  two  following  paffiages  from  Alii  ton  ; 

- — To  fipport  uneafy fteps 

Over  the  burning  marl. 

Here,  fays  he,  over  denotes  motion.  Again, 

- He  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hung  over  her  enamoured. 

Here  over  denotes  ref.  But  the  truth  is,  that  over: 
denotes  neither  motion  nor  ref  in  either  of  the  paffages. 

In  thefirft  quotation.,  indeed,  MOTION  is  implied;  but  it 
is  implied  in  the  word  steps  3  and  not  in  over,  which 
denotes  only  that  the  place  of  the  heps  was  the  top  of 
the  burning  marl.  In  the  feeond  quotation  ref  is  im¬ 
plied,  and  that  too  a  particular  fpeeies  of  reft  3  but  it  is 
implied  or  rather  exprefed  by  the  verb  HUNG,  and  OVER 
denotes  the  place  of  that  fpeeies  of  reft. 

108.  But  though  the  original  ufe  of  prepofitions 
"was  to  denote  the  relations  of  body,  they  eould  not  be 
eonfined  to  this  office  only.  They  by  degrees  extended  They  were 
themfelves  to  fubje&s  incorporeal ;  and  eame  to  denote  degrees 
relations,  as  well  intellectual  as  local.  Thus,  bceaufe  in  f^c^sln*0 
plaee  he  who  is  above  has  eommonly  the  advantage  over  corporeal"* 
him  who  is  below;  lienee  ive  transfer  over  and  under  (f) 
to  dominion  and  obedience .  Of  a  king,  we  fay,  he  ruled 
OVER  his  people;  of  afoldier,  heferved  UNDER  his  general. 

So  too  we  fay,  with  thought 3  without  attention  3  think¬ 
ing  over  a  fubjeTt  3  under  anxiety  3  from  fear  3  through 
jealoufy,  &c.  All  which  inftances,  with  many  others 
of  like  Kind,  fliow,  that  the  firft  words  of  men,  like 
their  frf  itfeas,  had  an  immediate  reference  to  fenfble 
objects;  and  that  in  after  days,  when  they  began  to 
difeern  with  their  intellect,  they  took  tbofe  words  wbieh 

they 


If  a  man  fhould  utter  a  fentenee,  and  to  the  end  of  it  fubjoin  the  very  general  word  Do,  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
fpoke,  ivould  naturally  afk,  do  what  ?  and  this  queftion  would,  of  courfe,  produee  an  additional  fentenee  or  claufe 
of  a  fentenee.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  AGERE,  from  which  the  Latin  prepofition  is  derived,  as  wTell  as  the 
Gothie  verb,  which  is  the  fouree  of  the  Englifh  particles,  means  not  only  to  do,  but  alfo  to  adduce  or  bring  ;  fo  that 
wrhen  we  fay,  “  he  is  going  to  Italy,”  we  do  nothing  more  than  affirm  that  “  he  is  going,”  and  defire  the  perfon 
to  whom  we  fpeak,  “  to  ADD  Italy  to  the  journey.” 

From  this  derivation  of  the  prepofition  to,  it  will  be  feen  at  ot;ce  upon  what  principle  it  is  employed  to  mark 
the  infinitive  mode.  In  the  learned  languages  that  mode  is  generally  known  by  its  termination  3  but  in  Englifh 
it  would  be  impoffiible,  without  the  aid  of  to  or  of  fome  other  word  fignifieant  of  aciion,  to  diflinguifh  the  VERB, 
love  from  the  noun  or  fubfantive. 

(d)  This  derivation  is  Mr  Horne  Tooke’s  ;  and  he  fupports  it  by  the  following  fentenee  :  Ne  r^dd  GE  SE  THE 
ON  FRUMMAN  WORTHE,  HE  WORIITE  wjepman  AND  WIFMEN  3  which  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  St  Matt.  xix.  4. 
u  Annon  legiftis,  quod  qui  eos  in  principio  ereavit,  ereavit  eos  marem  et  feminam  ?” 

(e)  T  hefe  are  complex  terms  becaufe  they  arc  verbs.  Each  denotes  an  affirmation  and  time  ;  and  combined  with* 
thefe,  came  an  &  falls  denote  motion,  and  hangs  denotes  ref. 

fff(F)  Under  and  BENEATH,  though  by  the  found  they  feem  to  have  littlh  connexion,  are  yet  in  fa£l  almofi:  the 
fame  word,  and  may  very  well  fupply  eaeh  other’s  place.  Under  is  nothing  but  ON-NEDER,  and  BENEATH  is 
compounded  of  the  imperative  BE  and  the  noun  NEATH.  Neatii  uneompounded  having  flipped  away  from  our 
language,  would  perhaps  be  unintelligible,  had  not  the  nouns  NETHER  and  nethermost  ftill  continued  in  eommon 
ufe.  Neath  3  Anglo-Saxon,  neothan,  neothe;  Duteh,  NEDEN  3  Danifii.  NED  3  German,  niedre  3  and 
Swedifli,  nedre  and  neder  ;  is  undoubtedly  as  mueh  a  fubftantive,  and  has  the  fame  meaning,  as  the  word  NADIR* 
I common  language  it  denotes  the  bottom v, 
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PrepofI-  they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  them  by  me- 
tions.  taplior  to  intellectual  conceptions. 

Among  the  relations  which  may  be  confidcred  ra¬ 
ther  as  intellectual  than  corporeal,  are  thofeof  caufe  and 
confequetice  ;  and  for  the  denoting  of  thefe  we  have  two 
prepofitions ,  which  fometimes  appear  in  direCt  opposition 
to  one  another,  and  at  other  times  may  exchange  places 
without  injury  to  the  fenfe. 

“  Well  !  ’tis  e’en  fo  ?  I  have  got  the  London  dif- 
cafe  they  call  love.  I  am  lick  of  my  hufband,  and  FOR 
my  gallant.”  Wycherley's  Country  Wife . 

Here  OF  and  FOR  feem  almoit  placed  in  oppofition  \  at 
lead:  their  effeCts  in  the  feutence  appear  to  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  *,  for,  by  the  help  of  thefe  two  prepofitions  alone, 
and  without  the  aftiftance  of  any  other  words,  Ihe  ex- 
preffes  the  two  contrary  affeCtions  of  loathing  and  defire. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  author,  if  it  had 
pleafed  him,  might  have  ufed  OF  where  he  has  employ¬ 
ed  for,  and  for  where  he  has  put  of.  This  is  evident 
from  the  following  quotation  : 

“  Marian.  Come ,  Amie ,  you'll  go  with  usd"' 

“  Amie.  I  am  not  well . 

“  Lionel.  She's  fich  OF  the  young  fhepherd  that  be - 
kifl  herd ’  Sad  Shepherd. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
fay — “  We  are  lick  OF  hunger  $”  or— We  are  lick 
FOR  hunger.”  And  in  both  cafes  we  lhall  have  expref- 
fed  precifcly  the  fame  thing,  with  only  this  difference, 
that,  in  the  former  fentence,  we  declare  ficknefs  to  be  a 
CONSEQUENCE  }  in  the  latter,  we  declare  hunger  to  be  a 
CAUSE.  But  to  return  to  the  country  wife  ;  that  poor 
lady  feems  to  have  had  a  complication  of  diltempers  ; 
file  had,  at  leaft,  two  diforders — a  lickncfs  OF  loathing , 
and  a  licknefs  OF  love.  She  was  lick  FOR  difguft,  and 
lick  FOR  love.  She  w^as 

Sick  OF  difgujl  FOR  her  hufband ; 

Sick  OF  love  FOR  her  gallant . 

Sick  FOR  difguft  OF  her  hufband. 

Sick  FOR  love  OF  her  gallant.  * 

In  the  firlt  fentence,  as'  thus  dated,  ft chiefs  is  declared 
to  be  the  CONSEQUENCE  of  difgujl ,  of  which  her  hufband 
is  declared  to  be  THE  cause.  In  the  fecor\&,  ficknefs  is 
declared  to  be  the  conseqijence  OF  love,  of  which  her 
gallant  is  declared  to  be  the  CAUSE.  In  the  third  fen- 
tenee  DISGUST  is  declared  to  be  the  CAUSE  of  her  fick - 
nefs ,  and  the  CONSEQUENCE  or  offspring  of  her  huf- 
band.  In  the  fourth,  love  is  declared  to  be  the  CAUSE 
of  her  ficknefs ,  and  the  consequence  or  offspring 
of  her  gallant. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  though  the  two  firf  of 
thefe  fentenees,  taken  entire,  convey  the  very  fame  mean¬ 
ing  wit  h  the  two  lajl ,  yet  the  import  of  the  prepofition 
FOR  is  as  different  from  that  of  OF,  as  cause  is  from 
consequence  (g).  When  two  words  or  fentenees  are 
linked  together  by  the  former  of  thefe  prepofitions,  the 
objeCt  expreffed  by  the  lajl  word  or  fentence  is  declared 
to  be  the  CAUSE  of  that  which  is  expreffed  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  when  two  words  or  fentenees  are  linked  toge- 
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ther  by  the  latter  prepofition,  the  objed  expreffed  by  the 
firf  word  or  fentence  is  declared  to  be  the  CONSE¬ 
QUENCE  OF,  or  to  proceed  FROM,  the  objeCi  expreffed 
by  the  fecond.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  perfeCt  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  fenfe,  whether  we  fay  fcknefs  OF  hunger , 
or  ficknefs  FOR  hunger  ;  The  man,  OF  he  f peaks  little ,  is  wife , 
or  the  man  is  wife ,  FOR  he  fpeaks  little.  By  means  of  the 
prepofition  OF,  we  declare  ficknefs  to  be  the  CONSE¬ 
QUENCE  proceeding  from  hunger ,  and  wifdom  to  be  the 
CONSEQUENCE  we  infer  from  the  marl's  fpeaking  little  ; 
by  means  of  for,  we  declare  hunger  to  be  the  cause  of 
fcknefs ,  and  the  circumilance  of fpeaking  little  to  be  the 
CAUSE  from  which  we  infer  the  man's  wifdom.  In  the 
one  fentence,  OF  is  to  be  confidercd  as  a  noun  in  appoji - 
tion  to  fcknefs  ;  in  the  other,  as  a  noun  in  apportion  to 
the  man  is  wife  taken  abfra&ly  as  a  noun.  In  the  one 
fentence  FOR  (i.  e.  cause)  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  noun 
in  apportion  to  hunger  ;  in  the  other,  as  th e  fame  noun  in 
apportion  to  he  fpeaks  little  taken  abf  racily  as  a  noun.  1^l 
109.  In  the  foregoing  ufe  of  prepofitions,  we  haveFrepofi- 
feen  how  they  are  applied  by  way  of  juxta-pofition  ;  h°ns  com- 
that  is  to  fay,  where  they  are  prefixed  to  a  word  with- 
out  becoming  a  part  of  it.  But  they  are  ufed  alfo  £yot}ier 
way  of  compoftion  ;  that  is,  they  are  prefixed  to  other  words, 
words  fo  as  to  become  real  parts  of  them.  Thus  in 
Greek  we  have  iwu f\ot<rGcti  $  in  Latin  intelligere  ;  and  in 
Englijh  UNDERfand.  So  alfo,  to  FOREtei ',  to  OVER  all, 
to  UNDERvalue,  to  OUTgo,  &c.;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
other  inftances  innumerable.  In  this  cafe  the  prepofi¬ 
tions  commonly  transfufe  fomething  of  their  own  mean¬ 
ing  into  the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded.  132 
For  example,  if  we  fuppofe  fome  given  fpace,  E  and  EX  transfufe.- 
fignify  out  of  that  fpace ,  PER,  through  it  ;  in,  within 
SUB  under  it.  Hence  E  and  PER,  in  compofition,  augment :  own  rneatl_ 
Enormis  is  fomething  not  limply  big,  but  big  in  excefs;  ir.g  into 
fomething  got  out  of  the  rule,  and  beyond  the  meafuve .  thofe 
Dico,  “  to  fpeak  j”  Eclico ,  “to  {peak  out ;”  whence  wor^s*‘ 
Ediltum  “  an  edict,”  fomething  fo  effectually  fpoken 
as  all  are  fuppofed  to  hear  and  all  to  obey. — On  the 
contrary,  in  and  SUB  dimmifh  and  leffen.  iNjufus, 

INiquus,  “  UNjufl,  iNequitablc  5”  fomething  that  lies 
within  juftice  and  equity,  that  reaches  not  fo  far,  that 
falls  Jhort  of  them.  SuBniger,  “blaekifh;”  SUBvubicundus 
“  reddifii  j”  tending  to  black,  and  tending  to  red  5  but 
yet  under  the  llandard,  and  below  perfection. .  r 

HO.  Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fubjeCt,  we  Their  real 
fliall  make  the  fame  general  remark  on  prepofitions  that  import  now 
wc  formerly  made  on  conjunctions ;  vi%.  that  the  preeife 10  Ciko^ 
import  of  each  can  with  certainty  be  known  only  by 
tracing  it  to  its  fouvee  in  fome  word  of  known  and  de¬ 
terminate  meaning  either  in  the  language  where  the 
prepofition  itfelf  has  place,  or  in  fome  parent  or  cog¬ 
nate  tongue,  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  infallible, 
rule,  that  where  different  languages  ufe  the  fame  or  a 
fimilar  particle,  that  language  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  its  legitimate  parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of* 
the  word  can  be  found,  and  where  its  ufe  is  as  com¬ 
mon  and  familiar  as  that  of  any  other  verbs  and  fub- 

ftantives. 


(g)  Junius  derives  FOR  from  the  Greek  Skinner,  from  the  Latin  pro  ;  but  I  believe,  fays  Herne  Tooke, 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Gothic  fubftantive  fairina,  “  caufe.”  He  imagines  alfo  that  OF  (in  the  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  af)  is  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  wTords  AFAR  A  and  AFORA,  poferitas , 
proles,  &c.  In  a  word,  he  considers  FOR  and  of  as  nouns  or  fubftantives  •,  the  former  always  meaning  caufe, 
the  latter  always  meaning  confequence,  offspring,  fucceffor,  follower ,  &c.  If  this  account  of  thefe  words  be  juft, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  it,  the  prepofitions  for  and  OF  are  in  fyntax  to  be  confidered  as  nouns  in  oppofition 
with  other  nouns,  or  with  fentenees  taken  abfraCtly  as  nouns. 
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Intcrjoc-  ftantW.  When  prepositions  can  be  traced  to  fuch 
>  UOynS<  fources  as  thefe,  no  room  can  be  left  for  difputes 
concerning  their  meaning.  In  carrying  on  this  ety¬ 
mological  purfuit,  we  find  advantages  in  the  nature  of 
prepojitions  which  conjunctions  do  not  afford  us.  With 
and  WITHOUT,  FROM  and  to,  with  many  other  words 
belonging  to  this  clafs,  have  meanings  diredlly  oppo¬ 
site  and  eontradi&ory  to  each  other.  If,  then,  by  the 
total  or  partial  extin&ion  of  an  original  language,  the 
root  of  any  one  prepofition  be  loti,  whilft  ‘that  of  its 
©ppofite  remains,  the  philofopher  ought  to  be  fatisfied 
ivhh  reafoning  from  contrariety ;  as  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  known 
when  we  know  with  precifion  the  meaning  of  its  op- 
pofite.  .  When  we  meet,  however,  with  a  lucklefs 
prepofition  of  which  no  root  is  left  to  be  dug  up,  and 
which  has  itfelf  no  dire&  oppofite  in  the  language,  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  that  we  inquire  for  what  purpofe  it  is 
ufed  by  the  beft  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  and 
if  we  can  fix  upon  one  meaning  which  will  apply,  how¬ 
ever  awkwardly,  to  all  the  places  where  it  oecurs,  or  to 
the  greater  part  of  them,  the  probability  is,  that  we  have 
difeovered  the  true  and  original  (h)  meaning  of  the 
prepofition  ;  and  by  keeping  that  meaning  conflantly  in 
view,  we  fhall  ourfelves  be  enabled  to  ufe  the  word  with 
perfpicuity  and  preeifion. 

^  Sect.  Til.  Of  Interjections . 

v£he  inter-  hi.  Befides  the  above  parts  of  fpeech,  there  is  an- 
properly”01  °ther  acknowledged  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
any  part  of  ealled  the -INTERJECTION  ;  a  word  which  cannot  be 
fpwch.  comprehended  under  any  of  the  foregoing  elaffes. 

The  genuine  interjections  are  very  few  in  number,  and 
of  very  little  importance,  as  they  are  thrown  into  a  fen¬ 
tence  without  altering  its  form  either  in  fyntax  or  in 
fgnif cation .  In  the  words  of  Horne  Toole  the  brutifh. 
inarticulate  interje&ion  has  nothing  to  do  with  fpeech, 
and  is  only  the  miferable  refuge  of  the  fpecchlefs.  The 
dominion  of  fpeech,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is 
ere&ed  on  the  downfal  of  interjections.  Without  the 
artful  contrivances  of  languages,  mankind  w^ould  have 
nothing  but  interjections  with  which  to  eommunicate 
orally  any  of  their  feelings.  u  The  neighing  of  a 
horfe,  the  lowing  of  a  eow,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the 
purring  of  a  cat,  fneezing,  eoughing,  groaning,  fhriek- 
ing,  and  every  other  involuntary  convulfion  with  oral 
found,  have  almoft  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  parts  of 
fpeeeh  as  interjections .  In  the  intercourfe  of  language, 
interjections  are  employed  only  when  the  fuddennefs  or 
vehemence  of  fome  affe&ion  or  paftion  returns  men  to 
their  natural  ftate,  and  makes  them  for  a  moment 
forget  the  ufe  of  fpeech  •,  or  when,  from  fome  circum- 
ftance,  the  fhortnefs  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to 
excrcife  it.”  The  genuine  interjection,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  expreffive  of  fome  very  ftrong  fenfation,  fuch,  as 
ah  !  when  we  feel  pain,  does  not  owe  its  ehara&erifti- 
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cal  expreffion  to  the  arbitrary  forth  of  articulation,  Interjcc- 
but  de  lives  its  whole  force  from  the  tone  of  voice  and  tlons. 
modification  of  countenance  and  gefture.  Of  confe- ’ 
quence,  thefe  tones  and  geflures  exprefs  the  fame 
meaning,  without  any  relation  to  the  articulation  which 
they  may  affume  *,  and  are  therefore  univerfally  under¬ 
wood  by  all  mankind.  Voluntarij  interjections  are 
ufed  in  books  only  for  embellifhment,  and  to  mark 
forcibly  a  ftrong  emotion.  But  where  fpeech  can  be 
employed,  they  are  totally  ufelefs  ;  and  are  always  in- 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought.  Dr 
Beattie  ranks/ range, prodigious ,  ama%ing ,  wonderful,  0 
dear,  dear  me,  &c.  when  ufed  alone,  and  without  apparent 
grammatical  fyntax,  among  the  interjections :  but  he 
might  with  as  much  propriety  have  confidered  hardly , 
truly,  really,  and  even  many  Latin  verbs,  as  interjections; 
for  thefe  two  are  often  ufed  alone,  to  fupply  the  place 
of  whole  fentences.  The  truth  is,  that  all  men,  when 
fuddenly  and  violently  agitated,  have  a  ftrong  ten¬ 
dency  to  fhorten  their  difeourfe  by  employing  a  Jingle 
word  to  exprefs  a  fentiment .  In  fuch  cafes,  the  word 
employed,  whether  noun ,  adjeCiive,  or  verb,  wrould  be 
the principal  word  of  the  fentence,  if  that  fentence  were 
completed  ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  fpeaker  is  fuch, 
and  the  caufe  of  it  fo  obvious,  that  the  hearer  is  in  no 
danger  of  miftaking  the  fenfe,  and  can  himfelf  fupply 
the  tvords  that  are  wanting.  Thus  if  a  perfon,  after 
liftening  to  a  romantic  narrative,  were  to  exclaim, 
f range!  wrould  any  man  of  eommon  fenfe  fuppofey 
that  the  vi^rdf  range,  becaufe  uttered  alone,  had  loft 
the  powder  of  an  adjeCiive  and  become  an  interjeCiion  ? 

No,  furely  :  Every  one  fees,  that  the  exclamation  is 
equivalent  to.  That  is  STRANGE,  or  That  is  a  STRANGE 
fory.  Real interjeCHons  are  never  employed  to  convey 
truth  of  any  kind.  They  are  not  to  be  found  amongft 
laws,  in  books  of  civil  inftitutions,  in  hijlory ,  or  in  any 
treatife  of  ufeful  arts  or  fciences ;  but  in  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  in  novels,  plays,  and  romances,  where  in  Englifti, 
fo  far  from  giving  pathos  to  the  ftyle,  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  an  effeCt  -that  is  difgufting  or  ridiculous. 

Having  now  analyfed  every  part  of  fpeech  which 
can  be  neceffary  for  the  communication  of  thought,  or 
which  is  acknowledged  in  any  language  with  which  we 
are  acquainted;  we  fhall  difmifs  the  article  of  Grammar ; 
after  annexing  a  Table,  which  may  prefent  at  one  view 
the  feveral  ciaJJ'es  and  fubdivifons  of  words .  Of  the 
different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of  fpeech,  as  well 
as  of  the  little  importance  of fyfematic  clufjifi cations , 
iv e  have  already  declared  our  decided  opinion  :  but  for 
the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  think  differently  from  us,  we 
fhall  in  the  annexed  Table  adopt  Mr  Harris's  clarifica¬ 
tion  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible;  after  informing  our 
readers  that  Mr  Horne  Toole  admits  only  three  parts  of 
fpeeeh,  the  article ,  the  noun,  and  the  verb,  and  confiders 
all  other  words  as  corruptions  or  abbreviations  of  the 
two  laft  of  thefe. 


(?)  v  mftance,  let  us  fuppofe  that  Horne  Toole's  derivation  of  FOR,  from  the  Gothie  fubftantive  Fairina,  is 
fanciful  and  ill-founded  ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  cause  is  its  true  and  original  meaning,  w  hen  it  is  found, 
that  of  fixteen  examples  brought  by  Greenwood,  and  forty-fix  by  Johnfon ,  of  different  fignifications  of  the  woi'd 
•FOR,  there  is  not  one  where  the  noun  cause  may  not  be  fubftifuted  inftead  of  the  prepofition  for  ;  fometimes 
indeed  awkwardly  enough,  but  always  without  injury  to  the  fenfe .  Even  where  for  Items  to  be  loco  alterius. , 
which  Lowth  afferts  to  be  its  primary  fenfe,  it  will  be  found  to  be  cause,  and  nothing  elfe  :  Thus  He  made  con - 
fderable  progrefs  in  thefudy  of  the  law  before  he  quitted  that  pr  off  ion  FOR  this  of  poetry  ;  i.  e.  before  he  quittoif 
that  prop  efJiony  this  of  poetry  being  the  CAUSE  of  his  quitting  it. 
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GRAMMARIAN,  one  that  is  Hulled  in  or  teaches 
grammar. 

Anciently  the  name  grammarian  was  a  title  of  ho- 
t  nour,  literature,  and  erudition,  being  given  to  perfons 
accounted  learned  in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever. 
But  it  is  otherwife  now,  being  frequently  ufed  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  to  fignify  a  dry  plodding  perfon, 
employed  about  words  and  phrafes,  but  inattentive  to 
the  true  beauties  of  expreflion  and  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment.  The  ancient  grammarians,  called  alfo  philolo- 
gers ,  mull  not  be  confounded  with  the  grammatifts, 
whole  foie  bufinefs  was  to  teach  children  the  firft  ele¬ 
ments  of  language.  Varro,  Cicero,  MefTala,  and  even 
Julius  Cmfar,  thought  it  no  diftionour  to  be  ranked 
grammarians,  who  had  many  privileges  granted  to  them 
by  the  Roman  emperors. 

GRAMMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Vi¬ 
enne,  remarkable  for  its  abbey,  which  is  the  chief  of 
the  order.  E.  Long.  i.  30.  N.  Lat.  46.  1. 

GRAMPIAN  hills  ;  a  chain  of  high  mountains 
in  Scotland,  which  run  from  eaft  to  weft  almoft  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  See  ( Scottijh )  Alps 
and  Scotland. — They  take  their  name  from  only  a 
(ingle  hill,  the  Mans  Grampias  of  Tacitus,  where  Gal- 
gacus  waited  the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  the 
battle  was  fought  fo  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians. 

GRAMPOUND,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Valle,  over  which  there  is  here  a 
bridge.  W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  18.  The  in¬ 
habitants  have  a  confiderable  manufaflurc  of  gloves 
and  the  town  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Some 
think  that  this  town  is  the  Voluba  of  the  ancients, 
becaufe  it  (lands  on  the  fame  river  \  and  that  on  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  the  name  was  changed  into 
Grandpont.  It  was  made  a  borough  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  by  whofe  charter  it  was  endowed  with 
large  privileges,  particularly  freedom  from  toll  through 
all  Cornwall,  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  three  fairs  in 
the  year  \  which  the  burgeffes  hold  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  in  fee-farm,  at  the  rent  of  about  1 2  guineas. 
Its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
but  it  did  not  fend  members  to  parliament  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  a  corporation  with  a 
mayor,  eight  magiftrates,  a  recorder,  and  town-clerk. 
The  mayor  is'  qhofen  annually  the  Tuefday  before  ML 
vhaelmas,  and  the  members  by  the  majority  of  the 
magiftrates  and  freemen,  who  are  fuch  of  the  inhabitants 
as  pay  fcot  and  lot.  There  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  in  the 
town  to  the  paritli  church,  which  is  at  Creed  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

GRAMPUS,  a  fpecies  of  delphinus.  See  Delphi- 
nus,  Cetologv  Index . 

GRANADA,  a  province  of  Spain,  which  for  a 
lon<j  time  was  a  kingdom  diftinCl  from  the  reft  of  that 
country.  See  the  article  Spain. — It  made  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Baetica  ;  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Ba- 
ftuli,  the  Sexitani,  &c.  At  prefent  it  is  fometimes 
called  Upper  Andalufia.  It  is  bounded  to  the  foutla 
and  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weft  and  north 
by  Lower  Andalufia,  and  the  north-eaft  by  Murcia*. 
Its  extent  from  weft  to  eaft  is  two  hundred  and  ten 
miles ;  but  its  greateft  breadth  exceeds  not  eighty. 
The  air  here  is  temperate  and  healthy  \  and  though 
there  are  many  mountains  in  the  province,  and  fome 
t»f  them  very  high,,  yet  they  are  almoft  evtfry where 
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covered  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  together  with  laurel,  Granada, 
myrtle,  fweet-bafil,  thyme,  lavender,  marjoram,  and  v*“ 
other  aromatic  herbs,  which  give  an  exquifite  tafte  to 
the  tfefh  of  their  fheep  and  cattle.  A  great  deal  of 
(ilk  and  fugar,  flax  and  hemp,  honey  and  wax,  is  alfo 
produced  here  ;  befides  dates  and  acorns,  fuperior  to  the 
fined  nuts j  good  (lone  for  building  \  feveral  forts  of 
gems ,  fumacli,  ufed  in  drafting  goat- (kins  -y  and  galls, 
of  which  a  dye  is  made  for  leather.  The  valleys,  with 
which  the  mountains  are  interfperfed,  arc  extremely 
beautiful  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the 
highell  mountains  ate  faid  to  be  defeendants  of  the 
Moors  y  and,  though  they  are  become  Roman  Catholics, 
retain  in  a  great  meafure,  their  ancient  cuftoms,  manners, 
and  language.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  province 
are  the  Genii  or  Xenil,  and  Guadalantin,  befides  which 
there  are  many  letter  ftreams.  Abundance  of  fait  is 
made  in  this  province  \  which,  though  neither  fo 
populous  nor  fo  well  cultivated  as  when  fubjeCl  to  the 
Moors,  yet  is  as  much  fo  as  any  in  Spain.  It  was  the 
laft  of  the  kingdoms  pottefied  by  the  Moors,  and  was 
not  reduced  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Caftilc  until 
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Granada,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  Snowy 
Mountain,  in  a  wholefome  air  and  fruitful  country, 
an  hundred  and  eighty -eight  miles  fouth  of  Madrid,  in 
W.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  17.  It  (lands  upon  two 
hills  feparated  by  the  Darro.  The  Genii  runs  under 
the  walls,  and  thefe  two  rivers  are  formed  from  the 
melting  of  the  fnow  with  which  the  mountain  is  con- 
ftantly  covered.  The  Darro  is  faid  to  carry  with  it 
fmall  particles  of  gold  \  and  its  name,  derived  from 
dat  tat  rum,  may  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  this  :  the  Ge¬ 
nii,  in  like  manner,  rolls  with  its  dream  little  pieces  of 
filver.  When  Charles  V.  came  to  Granada  in  1526* 
with  the  eraprefs  Ifabella,  the  city  prefeilted  him  with 
a  crown  made  of  gold  gathered  from  the  Darro.  Phe 
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city  is  large  and  magnificent,  containing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  very  handfome  public  and  private  buildings.  Its 
walls,  which  are  adorned  with  many  towers  at  equal 
diftances,  are  faid  to  be  ten  miles  in  compafs.  Here 
are  two  caftles  \  the  one  built  by  the  Moorsy  and  the 
other  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. ,  They*  both  com¬ 
mand  a  very  fine  profpecl ;  and  the  firft  is  fo  large* 
that  it  looks  like  a  city  by  itfelf,  and,-  it  us  faid,  has 
room  enough  to  accommodate,  forty  thoufand  people* 
exclufive  of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  convent  of  St 
Francis.  Here  is  alfo  a,  court  of  inquifition  \  a  royal 
tribunal  5  and  an  univerfity,  founded  in  1 531  ;  with  < 
the  fee  of  an  arehbifhop,  who  has  a  revenue  of  forty 
thoufand  ducats  per  annum..  A  great  many  noble¬ 
men,  clergymen,  and  wealthy  citizens,  refide  in  this 
city,  of  which’  the  (ilk  trade  and  manufacture  is  very 
great,  and  the  arfenal  is  faid  to  be  the  bed  furnifiicd  of 
any  in  Spain.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  de- . 
feended  of  the  Moors,  are,  well  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter.  „  There  are  feveral  'fine  fquares,  particularly  that 
called  the  Bivaramba ,  or  P/apa  Mayor,  where  the 
bull-fights  -are  held  ^  and  without  the  city  is  a  large 
plain,  full-  of  towns  and  villages,  called  La  Vega  de 
Granada. 

The  Mooi*s  are  faid  to  regret  nothing  but  Granada, 
amongft  all  the  lofles  they  have  fuftained  in  Spain  ,  they 
mention  it  in  all  their  evening  prayers,  and  fupplicate 
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heaven  to  reflore  it  to  their  pofleffion.  _ v 

i(h  ambaffador  who  came  into  Spain  obtained  pcrmiffion 
of  the  king  to  fee  Granada  ;  he  died  tears  on  entering 
the  Alhambra,  and  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming, 
that  the  folly  of  his  anceftors  had  deprived  them  and 
their  poflerity  of  that  delightful  country. 

Granada  had  formerly  twenty  gates  :  the  firffc,  that 
of  Elvira,  which  dill  remains ;  the  fecond,  that  of  Bib- 
almazar,  or  of  conference,  becaufe,  with  the  Moors,  it 
was  a  kind  of  place  of  refort  where  they  converfed  on  af¬ 
fairs  5  the  third,  Vivarambla,  fo  called  from  its  leading 
to  a  grand  fquare  which  dill  bears  the  fame  name  j  the 
fourth,  Bib  Racha,  or  of  provifions ;  the  fifth,  Bita- 
taubin,  or  the  gate  of  the  hermits,  which  led  to  differ¬ 
ent  folitudes,  the  abodes  of  dervifes )  the  fixth,  Bib- 
mitre,  or  Biblacha,  the  fil'd  gate $  the  feventh,  the 
mill  gate  j  the  eighth,  that  of  the  fun,  becaufe  it  open¬ 
ed  to  the  ead  $  the  ninth,  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra, 
called  by  the  Moors  Bib  Luxar*'  the  tenth,  Bib  Adam, 
or  the  gate  of  the  bones  of  Adam*,  the  twelfth,  Bib 
Ciedra,  the  gate  of  the  nobles  ;  the  Moors  kept  this 
gate  dmt  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  it  had  been  predicted 
that  the  enemies  which  fiiould  one  day  take  the  city, 
would  enter  by  that  gate  $  the  thirteenth,  is  that  of 
Faxalauza,  or  of  the  hill  of  almond  trees  *,  the  four¬ 
teenth,  the  lion  gate,  in  Arabic,  Bib  Elccei ;  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  the  coad  gate,  called  by  the  Moors  Alacabar  5 
the  fixteenth,  Bib  Albonut,  or  the  gate  of  the  Banners, 
at  prefent  the  magdalen  gate  5  the  feventeenth,  that  of 
the  Darro  }  the  eighteenth,  that  of  the  Mofayca  5  the 
nineteenth,  that  called  the  gate  of  Ecce  Homo ;  the 
twentieth,  that  by  the  fide  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  Moors  have  left  more  monuments  in  Granada 
than  in  any  other  city  in  Spain.  From  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  inferiptions  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the  fine 
edifices  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Generalif,  it  might 
be  fuppofed  thefe  people  intended  to  make  Granada 
%he  greated  depofitory  of  their  religion,  manners,  cu- 
doms,  and  magnificence.  There  is  not  a  wall  which 
docs  not  bear  fome  marks  of  their  power  \  but,  not- 
withdanding  this  abundance  of  monuments,  the  reign 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  dill  buried  in  confufion  and 
obfeurity.  The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards,  their  fu- 
perdition,  and  the  hatred  they  bore  the  Moors,  have 
much  contributed  to  this  darknefs  }  they  have  either 
dedroyed,  or  differed  to  be  effaced  by  time,  every 
thing  which  bore  the  mark  of  Mahometanifm,  indead 
of  preferving  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  at  the 
fame  time  were  thofe  of  their  own  glory  ;  and  it  may 
be  faid,  that  chance  alone,  and  the  folidity  of  their  con¬ 
firmation,  much  more  than  curiofity  or  a  love  of  the  arts, 
has  preferved  thofe  which  dill  exift,  though  daily  going 
to  ruin. 

An  account  of  the  Alhambra  has  been  already  gi¬ 
ven  under  its  name  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  From 
the  hall  of  Comares  there  mentioned,  there  is  a  modern 
little  daircafe  *,  the  old  one,  which  correfpondcd  to  the 
"beauty  of  the  edifice,  having  been  dedroyed.  At  the 
top  of  the  daircafe  is  a  gallery,  a  part  of  which  is  in- 
clofed  with  an  iron  railing  :  this  kind  of  cage  As  called 
the  prifon  of  the  queen.  It  was  here  the  wife  of  the 
lad  king  of  Granada  was  imprifoned.  The  Gomels 
-and  Legris,  two  families  of  diftin&ion,  bore  falfe  wit- 
nefs  againd  her  virtue,  and  occafioned  the  definition 
of  the  greated  part  of  the  Abencerrages,  another 
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The  laft  Moor-  powerful  and  numerous  family  of  Granada  of  whom 
they  were  jealous.  The  hiftory  of  this  event  is  given 
as  follows  : 

In  the  year  1491,  Abdali,  furnamed  the  Little,  dill 
reigned  in  Granada  ;  but  this  city  was  upon  the  brink 
of  ruin,  for  the  principal  families  were  divided  againd 
each  other.  I  he  Moors  had  carried  their  arms  againd 
Jaen,  and  had  been  bravely  repulfed.  Abdali  was  con¬ 
fiding  himfelf  in  one  of  his  pleafure  houfes  for  the  ill 
fucccfs  of  his  enterprife,  when  the  Zegris,  who  long 
had  been  the  fecret  enemies  of  the  Abeneerrage?, 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  defeat  to  reprefent  them 
to  the  king  as  rebellious  fubjedls,  who  employed  their 
immenfe  riches  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  and 
dethrone  their  fovereign.  They  accufed  Albin  Ha* 
met,  the  mod  rich  and  powerful  among  them,  of  ha¬ 
ving  an  adulterous  commerce  with  the  queen,  and  pro¬ 
duced  witnefies  who  afferted  they  had  on  a  certain  fe- 
dival  feen,  at  Generalif,  under  a  bower  of  rofe  trees 
Albin  Hamet  in  the  arms  of  that  princefs.  The  fury 
of  Abdali  may  eafily  be  imagined  5  he  fwore  the  de- 
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ftrution  of  the  Abencerrages.  But  the  Zegris,  too 
prudent  to  let  his  anger  break  forth,  advifed  him  to 
didimulate,  and  noi  to  differ  it  to  be  known  to  that 
numerous  and  powerful  family  that  he  was  informed  of 
their  perfidy.  It  will  be  better,  faid  they,  to  entice 
them  into  the  fnare,  and,  before  they  can  unite  and 
put  themfclves  into  a  date  of  defence,  revenge  upon 
their  heads  the  infult  offered  to  the  crown.  This  ad¬ 
vice  was  followed $  Abdali  went  to  the  Alhambra, 
having  ordered  thirty  of  his  guards  to  arm  themfclves’ 
and  the  executioner  to  attend.  The  Abencerrages 
were  fent  for  one  by  one,  and  beheaded  as  foon  as  they 
entered  the  hall  of  the  lions,  where;  there  is  dill  a  large 
vale  of  alabader,  which  was  quickly  filled  with  blood 
and  the  heads  of  expiring  bodies.  Thiity-five  heads 
had  already  been  druck  off,  and  all  the  Abencerrages 
■would  have  died  in  the  fame  manner,  had  net  a  page, 
who  had  followed  his  mader,  and  remained  unpercei¬ 
ved  in  the  hurry  of  the  execution,  taken  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  withdrawing  and  giving  information  to  the  red 
of  the  unhappy  family  of  what  had  palled.  Thefe  im¬ 
mediately  affembled  their  friends  in  arms,  crying  out 
through  the  city  of  Granada,  “  Treafon  !  treafon ! 
Let  the  king  die  !  he  unjuftly  puts  to  death  the  Aben¬ 
cerrages  !”  The  people,  with  whom  they  were  favou¬ 
rites,  did  not  hefitate  in  afiiding  them  :  fourteen  thou- 
fand  men  were  foon  found  in  arms,  and  immediately 
proceeded  towards  the  Alhambra,  fhouting  all  the 
way,  Let  the  king  die  !  Abdali,  furprifed  his  fecret 
fhould  have  been  fo  foon  difeovered,  and  feverely  re¬ 
penting  of  having  followed  the  pernicious  counfcls  he 
had  received,  ordered  the  cafile  gates  to  be  Ihut ;  but 
they  were  prefently  fet  on  fire.  Mnlcy  Hacen,  who  had 
been  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  fon, 
hearing  the  tumult  of  the  people,  had  one  gate  open*' 
cd,  and  prefented  himfelf  to  appeafe  the  rage  of  the 
citizens  ;  but  he  no  fooner  appeared,  than  he  was  lift¬ 
ed  up  by  the  multitude  nearefi  the  gate,  who  cried  out, 

“  Behold  our  king,  we  will  have  no  other,  long  live 
Muley  Hacen  5”  and  leaving  him  furrounded  by*  a 
ftrong  guard,  the  Abencerrages,  and  other  nobles,  en¬ 
tered  the  cafile,  accompanied  by  upwards  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  foldiers.  But  they  found  the  queen  only,  with 
her  women,  and  in  the  utmoft  confirmation  at  the 
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fudden  revolution,  of  which  flic  knew  not  the  caufe. 
They  aiked  for  the  king *  and  being  informed  he  was 
in  the  hall  of  the  lions,  entered  it  furioufly,  and  found 
him  defended  by  the  Zegris  and  the  Gomels,  and  in 
lefs  than  two  hours  killed  upwards  of  two  hundred  of 
them.  Abdali  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape.  The 
bodies  of  the  beheaded  Abencerrages  were  laid  upon 
black  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  city.  Muza,  brother 
to  Abdali,  and  who  by  his  great  actions  had  gained 
the  favour  of  the  people,  feeing  the  Abencerrages  were 
revenged,  found  means  to  appeafe  them  •,  and  having 
learned  that  the  king  had  taken  refuge  in  a  mofque 
near  the  mountain  now  called  Saint  Helena,  went  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  caftle  of  the  Alhambra.  For 
feveral  days  nothing  but  fighs  and  groans  were  heard 
throughout  the  city.  Abdali  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  caftle, 
and  refufed  to  fee  the  queen.  Thofe  who  had  accufed 
her  of  adultery,  however,  perfifted  in  their  falfe  accu- 
fation,  and  faid,  they  would  maintain,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  againft  all  who  fhould  contradift  them, 
that  the  queen  was  guilty.  The  unhappy  princefs  was 
imprifoned,  and  the  day  arriving  on  which  (he  was  to 
perifh  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  when  none 
among  the  Moors  offering  to  defend  her,  (he  was  ad- 
vifed  to  commit  her  caufe  to  fome  Chriftian  knights, 
who  prefented  themfelves  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
conquered  her  falfe  accufers,  fo  that  die  was  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  at  liberty.  The  taking  of  Granada  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  this  combat  *  Muza  and  the  Abencerrages  ha¬ 
ving,  it  is  faid,  facilitated  the  conqueft  of  it  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Ifabella. 

From  the  Alhambra  you  enter  the  Generalif  by  a 
low  gate,  which  favoured  the  efcape  of  Abdali  when 
Ferdinand  took  Granada.  Generalif  is  faid  to  fignify, 
in  Arabic,  the  houfe  of  love,  of  dance,  and  pleafure. 
It  was  built  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Omar,  who 
Was  fo  fond  of  mufic,  that  he  retired  to  this  palace,  en¬ 
tirely  to  give  himfelf  up  to  that  amufement.  The  Ge¬ 
neralif  is  the  mod  pleafing  fituation  in  the  environs  of 
Granada.  It  is  built  upon  a  very  high  mountain, 
whence  waters  rudi  from  every  fide,  which  efcape  in 
torrents,  and  fall  in  beautiful  cafcades  in  the  courts, 
gardens,  and  halls  of  that  ancient  palace.  The  gar¬ 
dens  form  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  full  of  trees*  vene¬ 
rable  from  their  antiquity.  Two  cypreffes  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  noted,  called  the  Cypreffes  of  the  Oueen,  be- 
caufe  it  was  near  them  the  perfidious  Gomel  impeach¬ 
ed  the  virtue  of  that  princefs  and  the  honour  of  the 
Abencerrages.  Of  this  place,  travellers  obferve,  that 
the  writers  of  romances  have  never  imagined  a  feene 
equal  to  it. 

Granada  was  formerly  called  Illiberia ,  and  founded, 
if  we  will  believe  fome  writers,  by  Liberia,  a  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Hercules,  daughter  of  Hifpan,  and 
wife  to  Hefperus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  brother  to 
Atalanta.  Others,  who  fupport  their  affertions  by 
proofs  to  the  full  as  fatisfaclory,  maintain  that  it  was 
founded  by  Iberus,  grandfon  of  Tuba],  and  that  it  took 
the  name  of  Granada,  or  Garnata,  from  Nata  the 
daughter  of  Liberia  \  this  word  being  compofed  of 
Gar  (which  in  the  language  of  the  time  fignified  grot¬ 
to)  and  Nata  ;  that  is,  “  the  grotto  of  Nata,’1  becaufe 
that  princefs  ftudied  afirology  and  natural  hiftory,  and 
delighted  in  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  a 
perfon  as  Nata,  or  Natayda,  exifted  in  the  firft  ages  of 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 


the  foundation  of  Granada  *,  and  that  in  the  place  Granada 
where  the  Alhambra  now  Hands,  there  was  a  temple  1! 
dedicated  to  Nativala.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  G  a"a  0< 
Granada  is  faid  to  be  2808  years  before  Clink  We 
know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  munici¬ 
pal  colony. — A  defeription  in  Latin  of  Granada,  fuch 
as  it  was  in  1560,  written  by  a  merchant  of  Antwerp, 
named  George  Hofnahel,  who  travelled  into  Spain,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work  intitled  Civitates  orbis  terra- 
rum ,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1576.  This  book  alfo 
contains  a  good  plan  of  the  city  of  Granada. 

Granada,  or  Grenada ,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

See  Grenada. 

Granada,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  America,  in  the 
province  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guati- 
mala,  feated  on  the  lake  Nicaragua,  70  miles  from  the 
South  fea.  It  was  taken  twice  by  the  French  buc¬ 
caneers,  and  pillaged.  Toe  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
great  trade  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  North  fea.  W.  Long.  87.  46.  N.  Lat. 

10.  12. 

Granada,  New,  a  province  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  in  Terra  Firma,  about  75  miles  in  length,  and 
as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Carthagena  and  St  Martha,  on  the  eaft  by  Venezuela, 
on  the  loutn  by  Popayan,  and  on  the  wtft  by  Darien.  It 
contains  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron  *  horfes, 
mules,  good  pa  (lures,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  belongs 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  Santa-Fe  de  Bagota  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  town. 

GRANADILLOES,  the  name  of  fome  iflands  of 
the  Caribbees,  in  America,  having  St  Vincent  to  the 
north  and  Granada  to  the  fouth.  They  are  fo  incon- 
fiderable  that  they  are  quite  negle&ed  5  but  were  ceded 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763. 

GRANADIER,  a  foldier  armed  with  a  fword,  a 
firelock,  a  bayonet,  and  a  pouch  full  of  hand  grana- 
doe$.  They  wear  high  caps,  are  generally  the  tailed 
and  brifkeft  fellows,  and  are  always  the  firfl  upon  all 
attacks. 

Every  battalion  of  foot  has  generally  a  company 
of  granadiers  belonging  to  it  *  or  elfe  four  or  five 
granadiers  belong  to  each  company  of  the  battalion, 
which,  on  occafion,  are  drawn  out,  and  form  a  com¬ 
pany  of  themfelves.  Thefe  always  take  the  right  of 
the  battalion. 

GRAN  ADO  or  Grenade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
hollow’  ball  or  fhell  of  iron  or  other  metal,  of  about 
inches  diameter,  which  being  filled  with  fine  powder,  is 
fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  {mail  fufe  driven  into  the 
fufe-hole,  made  of  well-feafoned  beech  wood,  and 
thrown  by  the  granadiers  into  thofe  places  where  the 
men  Hand  thick,  particularly  into  the  trenches  and 
other  lodgments  made  by  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the 
compofition  within  the  fufe  gets  to  the  powder  in  the" 
granado,  it  burfls  into  many  pieces,  greatly  to  the  da¬ 
mage  of  all  who  happen  to  be  in  its  way.  Granadoes 
were  invented  about  the  year  1594.  The  author  of 
the  Military  Di£lionary  has  the  following  remark  on 
the  ufe  of  granadoes.  “  Grenades  have  unaccountably 
funk  into  difufe  *  but  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  proper  than  to  have  grenades  to  throw 
among  the  enemy  who  have  jumped  into  the  ditch. 

During  the  fiege  of  Caffel  under  the  count  de  la 
Lippe,  in  the  campaign  of  1762,  a  young  engineer 
I  undertook 
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Grana(!o  undertook  to  carry  one  of  the  outworks  with  a  much 
fmaller  detachment  than  one  which  had  been  repul- 
fed,  and  fuceeeded  with  eafe  from  the  ufe  of  grenades ; 
which  Is  a  proof  that  they  fhould  not  be  negledted, 
either  In  the  attack  or  defence  of  pods.” — The  word 
Granado  takes  its  rife  from  hence,  that  the  {hell  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  grains^of  powder,  as  a  pomegranate  is  with 
kernels. 

GRANARD,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and  poll 
town  in  the  county  of  Longford,  province  of  Lein- 
flerj  it  gives  title  of  carl  to  the  family  of  Forbes; 
fituated  52  miles  from  Dublin,  and  about  16  north-ealt 
of  Longford.  N.  Lat.  53.  44.  W.  Long.  7.  30.  Here 
is  a  remarkable  hill  or  mount,  called  the  Moat  of 
Granard.  thought  to  be  artificial,  and  the  fite  of  a 


Danilh  cafile  or  fort ;  which  commands  from  its  fum- 
mit  a  mod  extenfive  profpedl  into  fix  or  feven  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties.  In  this  town  have  lately  been  given  an¬ 
nual  prizes  to  the  bed  performers  on  the  Irifh  harp. 
Granard  has  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  foot;  and  for¬ 
merly  returned  two  members  to  the  Irifh  parliament ; 
patronage  in  the  families  of  Macartney  and  Greville. 
kairs  held  3d  May  and  id  October.  This  place  takes 
its  name  from  Gricin-ard ,  or  “  the  height  of  the  fun,” 
and  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  chiefs  of  North 
Tedia.  It  is  fometimes  written  Grenard. 

GRANARY,  a  building  to  lay  or  dore  corn  in, 
efpecially  that  defigned  to  be  kept  a  confiderable  time. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  advifes  to  make  it  look  towards 
the  north,  becaufe  that  quarter  is  the  cooled  and  mod 
temperate.  Mr  Worlidge  obferves,  that  the  bed  gra¬ 
naries  are  built  of  brick,  with  quarters  of  timber 
wrought  in  the  infide,  to  which  the  boards  may  be 
nailed,  with  which  the  infide  of  the  granary  mud  be 
lined  fo  clofe  to  the  bricks,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
room  left  for  vermin  to  dielter  themfelves.  There  may 
be  many  dories  one  above  another,  which  fhould  be 
near  the  one  to  the  other  ;  becaufe  the  fhallower  the 
corn  lies,  it  is  the  better,  and  more  eafily  turned. 

*1  he  two  great  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  erect¬ 
ing  of  granaries  are,  to  make  them  fufficiently  drong, 
and  to  expofe  them  to  the  mod  drying  winds.  The 
ordering  of  the  corn  in  many  parts  of  England,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Kent,  is  thus  :  To  feparate  it  from  dud  and 
other  impurities  after  it  is  thrafhed,  they  tofs  it  with 
fhovels  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  long  and  large 
room  ;  the  lighter  fubdances  fall  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  the  corn  only  is  carried  from  fide  to 
fide  or  end  to  end  of  it.  After  this  they  fcreen  the 
corn,  and  then  bringing  it  into  the  granaries,  it  is 
fpread  about  half  a  foot  thick,  and  turned  from  time 
to  time  about  twice  in  a  week ;  once  a-wreek  they  alfo 
repeat  the  fereening  it.  This  fort  of  management  they 
continue  about  two  months,  and  after  that  they  lay  it 
a  foot  thick  for  two  months  more  ;  and  in  this  time  they 
turn  it  once  a-week,  or  twice  if  the  feafon  be  damp, 
and  now  and  then  fcreen  it  again.  After  about  five, 
'or  fix  months  they  raife  it  to  two  feet  thicknefs  in  the 
heaps,  and  then  they  turn  it  once  or  twice  in  a  month, 
and  fcreen  it  now  and  then.  After  a  year,  they  lay 
it  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  and  turn  it  once 
in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  fcreen  it  proportion- 
ably.  When  it  has  lain  two  years  or  more,  they  turn 
it  once  in  two  months,  and  fcreen  it  once  a-quarter ; 
and  how  long  foever  it  is  kept,  the  oftener  the  turn- 
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ing  and  fereening  are  repeated,  the  better  the  grain  will  Granary, 
be  found  to  be. — It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a  v— — — * 
yard  wide  on  every  fide  of  the  heap  of  corn,  and  other 
empty  fpaces,  into  which  they  turn  and  tols  the  corn 
as  often  as  they  find  occafion.  In  Kent  they  make 
two  fquare  holes  at  each  end  of  the  floor,  and 
one  round  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  they 
throw  the  corn- out  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms,, 
and  fo  up  again,  to  turn  and  air  it  the  better.  Their 
fereens  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to  feparate  the 
dull  from  the  corn,  which  falls  into  a  bag,  and  when 
fufficiently  full  this  is  thrown  away,  the  pure  and  good 
corn  remaining  behind.  Corn  has  by  thefe  means 
been  kept  in  our  granaries  30  years ;  and  it  is  ©bfer- 
ved,  that  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  more  flour  it  yields 
in  proportion  to  the  corn,  and  the  purer  and  whiter 
the  bread  is,  the  fuperfluous  humidity  only  evapora- 
ting  in  the  keeping.  At  Zurich  in  Swilferland,  they 
keep  corn  80  years,  or  longer,  by  the  fame  fort  of  me¬ 
thods. 

The  public  granaries  at  Dantzick  are  feven,  eight 
or  nine  dories  high,  having  a  funnel  in  the  midd  of 
each  floor  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another. 

They  are  built  fo  fecurely,  that  though  every  way 
furrounded  with  water,  the  corn  contracts  no  damp, 
and  the  velfels  have  the  convenience  of  coming  up  to 
the  walls  to  be  loaded.  The  Ruffians  preferve  their 
corn  in  fubterranean  granaries  of  the  figure  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  wide  below  and  narrow  at  top ;  the  fides  are  well 
plaftered,  and  the  top  covered  with  fiones.  They 
are  very  careful  to  have  the  corn  well  dried  before  it 
is  laid  into  thefe  florehoufes,  and  often  dry  it  by 
means  of  ovens ;  the  fummer  dry  weather  being  too  H 
fhort  to  effeft  it  fufficiently. — Dantzick  is  the  grand 
ftorehoufe  or  repofitory  of  all  the  fruitful  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  of  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  are  there  laid  up  in  parcels  of  20, 

30,  or  60  lafls  in  a  chamber,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  room  ;  and  this  they  keep  turning  every  day  or 
two,  to  keep  it  fweet  and  fit  for  (hipping.  A  thunder 
dorm  has  fometimes  been  of  very  terrible  confequences 
to  thefe  (lores.  All  the  corn  of  the  grow  th  of  former 
years  has  been  found  fo  much  altered  by  one  night’s 
thunder,  that  though  over  night  it  wras  dry,  fit  for 
(hipping  or  keeping,  and  proper  for  ufes  of  any  fort, 
yet  in  the  morning  it  w  as  found  clammy  and  (licking. 

In  this  cafe,  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  turning  of  all 
fuch  corn  two  or  three  times  a-day  for  two  months  or 
longer ;  in  which  time  it  w  ill  fometimes  come  to  it- 
felf,  though  fometimes  not.  This  effedl  of  thunder 
and  lightning  is  only  obferved  to  take  place  in  fuch 
corn  as  is  not  a  year  old,  or  has  not  fweated  thoroughly 
in  the  draw  before  it  w*as  threlhed  out.  The  latter 
inconvenience  is  eafily  prevented  by  a  timely  care  ; 
but  as  to  the  former,  all  that  can  be  done  is  carefully 
to  examine  all  dores  of  the  lad  year’s  corn  after  every 
thunder  dorm,  that  if  any  of  this  have  been  fo  affedled, 
it  may  be  cured  in  time  ;  for  a  negledl  of  turning  will 
certainly  utterly  dedroy  it. 

According  to  Vitruvius’s  rules,  a  granary  (hould  al¬ 
ways  be  at  the  top  of  a  houfe,  and  have  its  openings 
only  to  the  north  or  ead,  that  the  corn  may  not  be 
expofed  to  the  damp  winds  from  the  fouth  and  wed, 
which  are  very  dedrudlive  to  it;  whereas  the  contrary 
ones  are  very  neceffary  and  wholefome  to  it,  ferving 
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Granary,  to  cool  and  dry  it  from  all  external  humidity,  from 
— - whatever  caufe.  There  mull  alfo  be  openings  in  the 
roof  to  be  fet  open  in  dry  weather,  partly  to  let  in 
frefh  air,  and  partly  to  let  out  the  warm  effluvia  which 
are  often  emitted  by  the  corn.  The  covering  of  the 
roofs  (hould  always  be  of  tiles,  becaufe  in  the  worfl 
feafons,  when  the  other  openings  cannot  be  fafe,  there 
will  always  be  a  confiderable  inlet  for  frefli  air,  and  a 
way  out  for  the  vapours  by  their  joinings,  which  are 
never  clofe.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  window's  to 
the  fouth,  great  care  mull  be  taken  to  (hut' them  up  in 
moill  weather,  and  in  the  time  of  the  hot  fouthern  w'inds. 
There  mull  never  be  a  cellar,  or  any  other  damp  place 
under  a  granary,  nor  iliould  it  ever  be  built  over  (fables  ; 
for  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  corn  will  certainly  fuf- 
fer  by  the  vapours,  and  be  made  damp,  in  one,  and 
ill*tafted  in  the  other. 

M.  du  Hamel  and  Dr  Hales  recommend  various 
contrivances  for  ventilating  or  blowing  frefli  air  through 
corn  laid  up  in  granaries  or  (hips,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  it  fweet  and  dry,  and  to  prevent  its  being  de¬ 
voured  by  weevils  or  other  infers.  This  may  be  done 
by  nailing  wooden  bars  or  laths  on  the  floor  of  the 
granary  about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other,  when 
they  are  covered  with  hair-cloth  only  ;  or  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  coarfe  wire-work, 
or  bafket-work  of  offer  is  laid  under  the  hair-cloth,  or 
when  an  iron  plate  full  of  holes  is  laid  upon  them.  Thefe 
laths  may  be  laid  acrofs  other  laths,  nailed  at.  the  dif- 
tance  of  15  inches,  and  two  or  more  deep,  that  .there 
may  be  a  free  paifage  for  the  air  under  them.  The 
under  laths  mull  come  about  fix  inches  fhort  of  the 
wall  of  the  granary  at  one  end  of  them  ;  on  which  end 
a  board  is  to  be  fet  edgewife,  and  Hoping  againft  the 
wall  :  by  this  difpofftion  a  large  air-pipe  is  formed, 
which  having  an  open  communication  with  all  the 
interffices  between  and  under  the  bars,  will  admit 
the  paffage  of  air  below  forcibly  through  a  hole  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  into  all  the  corn  in  the  granary,  that 
will  confequently  carry  off  the  moifl  exhalations  of  the 
corn.  The  ventilators  for  fupplying  frefli  air  may  be 
fixed  againft  the  wall,  on  the  inftde  or  outfide  of  the 
granary,  or  under  the  floor,  or  in  the  ceiling  ;  but 
wherever  they  are  fixed,  the  handle  of  the  lever  that 
works  them  muft  be  out  of  the  granary,  otherwife  the 
perfon  who  works  them  would  be  in  danger  of  fuffocation, 
when  the  corn  is  fumed  with  burning  brimftone,  as  is 
fometimes  done  for  deftroying  weevils.  Small  moveable 
ventilators  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  ventilating  corn 
in  large  bins  in  granaries,  and  may  be  eafily  moved 
from  one  bin  to  another.  If  the  granary  or  corn  fliip 
be  very  long,  the  main  air-pipe  may  pafs  lengthwife 
along  the  middle  of  it,  and  convey  air,  on  both  Tides, 
under  the  corn.  In  large  granaries,  large  double  ven¬ 
tilators  laid  on  each  other,  may  be  fixed  at  the  middle 
and  near  the  top  of  the  granary,  that  they  may  be 
worked  by  a  wind-mill  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing,  or  by  a  water-mill.  The  air  is  to  be  conveyed 
from  the  ventilators  through  a  large  trunk  or  trunks, 
reaching  down  through  the  feveral  floors  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  granary,  with  branching  trunks  to  each 
floor,  by  means  of  which  the  air  may  be  made  to  pafs 
into  a  large  trunk  along  the  adjoining  crofs  walls  : 
from  thefe  trunks  feveral  leffer  trunks,  about  four  inches 
wide,  are  to  branch  off,  at  the  diftance  of  three  or 


four  feet  from  each  other,  which  are  to  reach  through  Granary, 
the  whole  length  of  the  granary,  and  their  farther- 
ends  arc  to  be  clofed  :  Teams  of  T%  or  tt  of  an  inch 
are  to  be  left  open  at  the  four  joinings  of  the  boards, 
where  they  are  nailed  together,  that  the  air  may  pafs 
through  them  into  the  corn.  In  fome  of  thefe  leffer 
trunks  there  may  be  fliding  fhutters,  in  order  to  flop 
the  paffage  of  the  air  through  thofe  trunks  which  are 
not  covered  with  corn  \  or  to  ventilate  one  part  of  the 
granary  more  brifkly  than  others,  as  there  may  be  oc- 
cafion.  There  muft  alfo  be  wooden  fhutters,  hung  on 
hinges  at  their  upper  part,  fo  as  to  (hut  clofe  of  them- 
felves  \  thefe  muft  be  fixed  to  the  openings  in  the  walls 
of  the  granary  on  their  outfide  :  by  thofe  ^means  they 
will  readily  open  to  give  a  free  paffage  for  the  ventila¬ 
ting  air,  which  afeends  through  the  corn,  to  pafs  off, 
but  will  inftantly  (hut  when  the  ventilation  ceafes,  and 
thereby  prevent  any  dampnefs  of  the  external  air  from 
entering  :  to  prevent  this,  the  ventilation  fhould  be 
made  only  in  the  middle  of  dry  days,  unlcfs  the  corn, 
when  fir  ft  put  in,  is  cold  and  damp. 

In  leffer  granaries,  where  the  ventilators  muft  be 
worked  by  hand,  if  thefe  granaries  ftand  on  (laddies, 
fo  as  to  have  their  lowed  floor  at  foine  diflance  from 
the  ground,  the  ventilators  may  be  fixed  under  the 
loweft  floor,  between  the  ftaddles,  fo  as  to  be  worked 
by  men  Handing  on  the  ground,  without  or  within 
the  granary.  A  very  commodious  and  cheap  venti¬ 
lator  may  be  made  for  fmall  granaries,  by  making  a 
ventilator  of  the  door  of  the  granary  ;  which  may  be 
eafily  done  by  making  a  circular  fereen,  of  the  ffze  of 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  behind  the  door :  but  in  order  to 
this,  the  door  muft  be  open,  not  inwards  but  out¬ 
wards  of  the  granary,  fo  that  as  it  Falls  back,  it  may 
be  worked  to  and  fro  in  the  fereen  ;  which  muft  be 
exactly  adapted  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  circular  fide 
of  the  fereen,  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  bottom.  But 
there  muft  be  a  flop  at  about  eight  or  ten  inehes  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  door’s  falling  back 
farther  ;  that  there  may  be  room  for  a  valve  in  the 
fereen  to  fupply  it  with  air  ;  which  air  will  be  driven 
in  by  the  door,  through  a  hole  made  in  the  wall  near 
the  floor,  into  the  main  air-trunk,  in  which  there  muft 
be  another  valve  over  the  hole  in  the  wall,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  air. 

To  dejlroy  weevils  and  other  infeBs  with  which  Gra¬ 
naries  are  apt  to  be  infejled. — The  prefervation  of 
grain  from  the  ravages  of  infefls  may  be  bed  effe&ed 
by  timely  and  frequent  fcrcening,  and  ventilation  ;  as 
little  or  no  inconvenience  will  follow  corn  or  malt  lod¬ 
ged  dry,  but  what  evidently  refults  from  a  negle£l  of 
thefe  precautions.  For,  whether  the  obvious  damage 
a  rife  from  the  weevil,  the  moth,  or  rhe  beetle,  that  da¬ 
mage  has  ceafed  at  the  time  the  vermin  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  under  either  of  thefe  fpecies,  they  being,  when 
in  this  laft  (late  of  exiftence,  only  propagators  of  their 
refpe&ive  kinds  of  vermiculi  ;  which,  while  they  con.* 
tinue  in  that  form,  do  the  mifehief. 

In  this  laft,  or  infecl  (late,,  they  eat  little,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  bufinefs  being  to  depoflt  their  ova  (eggs),  which 
unerring  inftinft  prompts  them  to  do  where  large  col- 
le&ions  of  grain  furnilh  food  for  their  fucceffors  while 
in  a  vermicular  (late.  It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of 
induftry  to  prevent  future  generations  of  thefe  ravagers, 
by  deftroying  the  eggs  previous  to  their  hatching  5  and 
I  2  this 
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Granary  tills  is  bell  aceomplifhed  by  frequent  fcreening,  and  ex- 
Grand.  P0iUre  to  draughts  of  wind  or  frefli  air.  By  frequent- 
^  ftkring  the  grain,  the  eohefion  of  their  ova  is  bro- 
ken,  and  the  nidus  of  thofe  minute  worms  is  deflroyed, 
which  on  hatching  collet  together,  and  fpin  or  weave 
numerous  nefts  of  a  cob-web  like  fubflance  for  their  fe- 
curity.  To  thefe  nefts  they  attach,  by  an  infinity  of 
fmall  threads,  many  grains  of  corn  together,  firft  for 
their  prote&ion,  and  then  for  their  food.  When  their 
habitations  are  broken  and  feparated  by  the  fcreen, 
they  fall  through  its  fmall  interftiees,  and  may  be  eafi- 
ly  removed  from  the  granary  with  the  dull.  Thofe  that 
efcape  an  early  fcreening  will  be  destroyed  by  fubfe- 
quent  ones,  while  the  grain  is  but  little  injured  ;  and 
the.  corn  will  acquire  thereby  a  fuperior  purity.  But 
by  inattention  to  this,  and  fometimes  by  receiving  grain 
already  infe&ed  into  the  granary,  thefe  vermin,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  weevil,  will  in  a  Ihort  time  fpread  themfelves 
m  that  Hate  everywhere  upon  its  furface,  and  darken  * 
even  the  walls  by  their  number.  Under  fuch  circum- 
Hances,  a  hen  or  hens,  with  new  hatched  chickens,  if 
turned  on  the  heap,  will  traverfe,  without  feeding  (or 
very  fparingly  fo)  on  the  corn,  wherever  they  fpread  ; 
and  are  feemingly  infatiable  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  in- 
fe6ls.  .  When  the  numbers  are  reduced  within  reach,  a 
hen  will  fly  up  againfl  the  walls,  and  brufh  them  down 
vdth  her  wings,  while  her  chickens  leize  them  with  the 
greateli  avidity.  This  being  repeated  as  often  as  they 
■want  food,  the  whole  fpecies  will  in  a  day  or  two  be 
deflroyed.  Of  the  phalsena  (moth),  and  the  fmall 
beetle,  they  feem  equally  voracious  :  on  which  account 
they  may  be  deemed  the  molt  ufeful  inftruments  in  na¬ 
ture  for  eradicating  thefe  noxious  and  deflrudlive  ver¬ 
min.  See  VERMIN ,  Dejlru&ion  of 

GRAN  ATE,  or  Garnet,  a  fpecies  of  mineral  be- 
longing  to  the  liliceous  genus.  See  Mineralogy 
Index.  ^ 

GRANATE-PaJle .  See  GARNET. 

GRAND,  a  term  rather  French  than  Englifh, 
though  ufed  on  many  occaflons  in  our  language.  It 
has  the  fame  import  with  great ,  being  formed  of  the 
Latin  grandis .  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  grand-maffer 
of  an  order,  the  grand-mailer  of  Malta,  of  the  free- 
mafons,  &c.  So  alfo  the  grand-fignior,  the  grand-viflr, 
Sec.  grand-father,  grand-mother,  &c. 

Among  the  French  there  were  formerly  feveral  of¬ 
ficers  thus  denominated,  which  we  frequently  retain  in 
Englifh  ;  as  grand  almoner,  grand  ecuyer,  grand  cham- 
bellan,  grand  voyer,  8tc. 

Grand- Ajji%e.  See  Assise. 

GRAND  Diftrefs  (diftrittio  magna),  in  Englifh  Law ,  a 
writ  of  diftrefs,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  extent,  which 
reaches  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  within 
the  county.  The  writ  lies  in  two  cafes  :  either  when 
the  tenant  or  defendant  is  attached  and  appears  not, 
but  makes  default  ;  or  where  the  tenant  or  defendant 
hath  once  appeared,  and  after  makes  default.  On  fuch 
occaflons,  this  writ  lies  by  common  law,  in  lieu  of  a 
petit  cape. 

GRAND  Gufo ,  among  painters,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  there  is  fomething  in  the  piflure  very  great 
and  extraordinary,  calculated  to  furprife,  pleafe,  and 
inftru£l. — Where  this  is  found,  they  fay,  the  painter 
was  a  man  of  grand  gujlo  ;  and  they  ufe  the  words  fub - 


Grand 

I! 

Grandeur 

and 

Sublimity, 
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hne  and  marvellous ,  when  they  fpeak  of  a  pifture,  in 
much  the  fame  fenle.  * 

Grand  Jury ,  larcency ,  ferjeanty,  &c.  See  Jury, 

&c.  V 

GRANDEE,  is  underilood  of  a  lord  of  the  firfl  rank  v 
or  prime  quality. 

In  Spain,  the  term  grandees  is  ufed  abfolutely  to  de¬ 
note  the  prime  lords  of  the  court,  to  whom  the  king 
has  once  given  leave  to  be  covered  in  his  prefence  : 
there  are  iome  grandees  for  life  only  j  made  by  the 
king’s  faying  Amply,  Be  covered.  Others  are  grandees 
by  defeent  $  made  by  the  king’s  faying,  Be  covered  for 
thyfelf  and  heirs.  Thefe  lail  are  reputed  far  above  the 
former. 

I  here  are  fome  w  ho  have  three  or  four  grandeefhips 
in  their  family.  t 

GRANDEUR  and  Sublimity.  Thefe  terms  have  Double  % 
a  double  flgnifieation  :  they  commonly  fignify  the  qua-nification* 
lity  or  circumftance  in  objefts  by  which  the  emotions 
of  grandeur  and  fublimity  are  produced  ;  fometimes 
the  emotions  themfelves. 

In  handling  the  prefen t  fubje£l,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  impreflion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of 
an  obje£l,  abilra&ing  from  its  other  qualities,  fliould  be 
afeertained.  And  oecaufe  abflra6Iion  is  a  mental  ope¬ 
ration  of  fome  difficulty,  the  fafell  method  for  judging 
is,  to  choofe  a  plain  obje6l  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
deformed,  if  fuch  a  one  can  be  found.  The  plained; 
that  occurs,  is  a  huge  mafs  of  rubbifh,  the  ruins  per¬ 
haps  of  fome  extenfive  building ;  or  a  large  heap  of 
Hones,  fuch  as  are  collected  together  for  keeping  in 
memory  a  battle  or  other  remarkable  event.  Such  an 
objedl,  which  in  miniature  would  be  perfedlly  indiffer¬ 
ent,  makes  an  impreflion  by  its  magnitude,  and  ap¬ 
pears  agreeable.  And  fuppoflng  it  fo  large  as  to  All  the 
eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from  wandering  upon 
other  objedls,  the  impreflion  it  makes  will  be  fo  much 
the  deeper.  See  Attention. 

But  though  a  plain  objedl  of  that  kind  be  agreeable 
it  is  not  termed  grand:  it  is  not  entitled  to  that  cha- 
radler,  unlefs,  together  with  its  fize,  it  be  pofleffed  of  , 
other  qualities  that  contribute  to  beauty,  fuch  as  regu¬ 
larity,  proportion,  order,  or  colour :  and  according  to 
the  number  of  fuch  qualities  combined  with  magnitude, 
it  is  more  or  lefs  grand.  Thus  St  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  the  Alps  towering 
above  the  clouds,  a  great  arm  of  the  fea,  and  above  all 
a  clear  and  ferene  Iky,  are  grand  ;  becaufe,  beflde  their 
fize,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a  difagreeable 
appearance,  is  not  grand.  A  large  building  agreeable 
by  its  regularity  and  proportions,  is  grand  5  and  yet  a 
much  larger  building  deflitute  of  regularity,  has  not 
the  leafl  tindlure  of  grandeur.  A  Angle  regiment  in 


battle-array,  makes  a  grand  appearance  \  which  the 
furrounding  crowd  does  not,  though  perhaps  ten  for 
one  in  number.  And  a  regiment  where  the  men  are 
all  in  one  livery,  and  the  horfes  of  one  colour,  makes  a 
grander  appearance,  and  confequently  ffrikes  more  ter¬ 
ror,  than  where  there  is  confuflon  of  colour  and  drefs.  2 
Thus  greatnefs  or  magnitude  is  the  circumffance  that  Grandeur 
diflinguiffies  grandeur  from  beauty  :  agreeablenefs  is  lifting uilb- 
the  genus,  of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  are  fpecies.  ^rcm 
The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  bebeaJy* 

found 
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found  an  additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  do&rine. 
That  this  emotion  is  pleafant  in  a  high  degree,  requires 
no  other  evidence  but  once  to  have  feen  a  grand  object : 
and  if  an  emotion  of  grandeur  be  pleafant,  its  cauie  or 
objeCl,  as  obferved  above,  mud  infallibly  be  agreeable 
in  proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not  more 
diftinCl,  than  the  emotions  are  which  thefe  qualities 
produce  in  a  fpeClator.  It  is  obferved  in  the  article 
Beauty,  that  all  the  various  emotions  of  beauty 
have  one  common  chara&er,  that  of  fweetnefs  and 
gaiety.  The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  different  cha- 
ra&er  :  a  large  objeCl  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the 
whole  attention,  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a  vivid  emo¬ 
tion,  which,  though  extremely  pleafant,  is  rather  fe- 
rious  than  gay*  And  this  affords  a  good  reafon  for 
diftinguifliing  in  language  thefe  different  emotions. 
The  emotions  raifed  by  colour,  by  regularity,  by  pro¬ 
portion,  and  by  order,  have  fueh  a  refcmblance  to  each 
other,  as  readily  to  come  under  one  general  term,  viz. 
the  emotion  of  beauty  ;  but  the  emotion  of  grandeur  is 
jfo  different  from  thefe  mentioned,  as  to  merit  a  pecu¬ 
liar  name. 

Though  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  colour, 
contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty,  yet  thefe 
qualities  are  not  by  far  fo  eflential  to  the  former  as  to 
the  latter.  To  make  out  that  proportion,  fome  preli¬ 
minaries  are  requisite.  In  the  firil  place,  the  mind,  not 
being  totally  occupied  with  a  fmall  obje£l,  can  give  its 
attention  at  the  lame  time  to  every  minute  part;  but 
in  a  great  or  exteniive  objeCl,  the  mind,  being  totally 
occupied  with  the  capital  and  linking  parts,  has  no  at¬ 
tention  left  for  thofe  that  are  little  or  indifferent.  .  In 
the  next  place,  two  fimilar  obje&s  appear  not  limilar 
when  viewed  at  different  diftances  :  the  fimilar  parts  of 
a  very  large  objeCl,  cannot  be  feen  but  at  different  di¬ 
ftances  j  and  for  that  reafon,  its  regularity,  and  the 
proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in  fome  meafure  loft  to  the 
eye  :  neither  are  the  irregularities  of  a  very  large  ob- 
je£l  fo  coni picuous  as  of  one  that  is  fmall.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a  large  objeft  is  not  fo  agreeable  by  its  regula¬ 
rity,  as  a  fmall  objeft  ;  nor  fo  difagreeable  by  its  irre¬ 
gularities. 

Thefe  confederations  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur 
is  fadsfied  with  a  lefs  degree  of  regularity,  and  of  the 
other  qualities  mentioned,  than  is  requifite  for  beau¬ 
ty;  which  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ment.  Approaching  to  a  fmall  conical  hill,  we  take  an 
accurate  furvey  of  every  part,  and  are  fenfible  of  the 
flighted  deviation  from  regularity  and  proportion.  Sup- 
pofing  the  hill  to  be  confiderably  enlarged,  fo  as  to 
make  us  lefs  fenfible  of  its  regularity,  it  will  upon 
that  account  appear  lefs  beautiful.  It  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  lefs  agreeable,  becaufe  fome  flight  emo¬ 
tion  of  grandeur  comes  in  place  of  what  is  loft  in 
beauty.  And  at  laft,  when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a 
great  mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
left,  is  funk  in  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  flighted 
refemblance  of  a  cone  ;  and  a  chain  of  mountains  not 
lefs  fo,  though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of  order  and 
proportion.  We  require  a  fmall  furface  to  be  fmooth  ; 
but  in  an  extenfive  plain,  confiderable  inequalities  are 
overlooked.  In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  order, 
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and  fcolour,  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beau-  Grandeur 
ty  ;  but  with  a  remarkable  difference,  that  in  palling 
from  fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  required  in  the  lame  , . „_v  » 

degree  of  perfe&ion.  This  remark  ferves  to  explain 
the  extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  faee  of  na¬ 
ture,  when  fafhciently  enriched  and  diverfified  with  ob- 
je£ls.  The  bulk  of  the  objeSs  in  a  natural  landfcape 
are  beautiful,  and  fome  of  them  grand  :  a  flowing  ir- 
ver,  a  fp reading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  extended  plain, 
are  delightful ;  and  even  a  rugged  rock,  or  barren 
heath,  though  in  themfelves  difagreeable,  contribute 
by  .contrail  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  ;  joining  to  thefe 
the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  mixture  of  light  and  ftiade, 
and  the  fublime  canopy  fpread  over  all,  it  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  wonderful,  that  fo  exteniive  a  group  of  fplendid 
objeas  fliould  fwell  the  heart  to  its  utmoft  bounds,  and 
raife  the  ftrongeft  emotion  of  grandeur.  The  fpe&ator 
is  confcious  of  an  enthufiafm  which  cannot  bear  con¬ 
finement,  nor  the  llrianefs  of  regularity  and  order  : 
he  loves  to  range  at  large  ;  and  is  fo  enchanted  with 
magnificent  objeas,  as  to  overlook  flight  beauties  or 
deformities.  .  #  5 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  fome  meafure  Sublimity*, 
to  works  of  art.  In  a  fmall  building,  the  flightell  ir¬ 
regularity  is  difagreeable :  but  in  a  magnificent  palace, 
or  a  large  Gothic  church,  irregularities  are  lefs  regard¬ 
ed.  In  an  epic  poem,  we  pardon  many  negligences 
that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  fonnet  or  epigram. 
Notwithftanding  fuch  exceptions,  it  may  be  jultly  laid 
down  for  a  rule,  That  in  works  of  art,  order  and  re¬ 
gularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles  ;  and  hence 
the  obfervation  of  Longinus,  “  In  works  of  art  we  have 
regard  to  exaCl  proportion  ;  in  thofe  of  nature,  to  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence.” 

The  fame  refle&ions  are  in  a  good  meafure  applicable 
to  fublimity  ;  particularly  that,  like  grandeur,  it  is  a 
fpecies  of  agreeablenefs  ;  that  a  beautiful  objeCl  placed 
high,  appearing  more  agreeable  than  formerly,  produces 
in  the  fpe&ator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the  emotion,  of 
fublimity  ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  order,  regularity, . 
and  proportion,  is  lefs  required  in  objeCls  placed  high, 
or  at  a  diftance,  than  at  hand. 

The  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  large  objeCls,  has  not- 
efcaped  the  poets : 

_ _ He  doth  beftride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  coloffus  ;  and  we  petty  men 


Walk  under  his  huge  legs. 

Julius  Ccefar ,  a  61  1.  fc.  3. 

Cleopatra .  I  dreamt  there  was  an  emperor  Antony ; 
Oh  fuch  another  fleep,  that  I  might  fee 
But  fuch  another  man  ! 

His  face  was  as  the  heav’ns :  and  therein  ftuck 
A  fun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  courfe,  and  lighted 
The  little  O  o’  th’  earth. 

His  legs  beftrid  the  ocean,  his  rear’d  arm 
Crefted  the  world. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  act  v.  fc.  3.. 


-Majefty 


Dies  not  alone  ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What’s  near  it  with  it.  It’s  a  maffy  wheel 
Fix’d  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mount  5  # 

To  whofe  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufand  leffer  things 
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Are  mortis’d  and  adjoin’d  ;  whieh,  when  it  falls, 
-bach  lmall  annexment,  petty  eonfequence, 

,  Attends  the  boift’rous  ruin.  Hamlet ,  a6l  iii,  fc.  8. 

The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  of  the  emotion 
produced  by  the  elevated  fituation  of  an  objeft  ; 

Ouod  fi  me  lyricis  vatibus  inferes, 

Subliml  feriam  fidera  vertice. 

Horat.  Carm.  1 

O  thou  !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 

Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate. 

JDoth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up, 

To  reaeh  at  vidlory  above  my  head. 

Richard  II.  a  61 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolinbroke  afcends  my  throne. 

Richard  II.  a6t  v.  fe.  2. 


•  ii.  ode  i. 


fc.  4 


Antony .  Why  was  I  rais’d  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  {kies  :  and  blazing  as  I  travell’d, 

Till  all  my  fires  were  fpent and  then  eaft  downward, 
Xo  be  trod  out  by  Caffar  ? 

Drydev,  All  for  Low,  ad  i. 


The  defeription  of  Paradife  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Paradife  Loft,  is  a  fine  illuftration  of  the  impreffiosi 
made  by  elevated  objedts. 


So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradife, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclofure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  fteep  wildernefs  $  whofe  hairy  fides 
With  thieket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild, 

Aceefs  deny’d  5  and  over  head  up  grew 
Infuperable  height  of  lofticft  fliade, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  filvan  feene }  and  as  the  ranks  afeend, 

Shade  above  fliade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  ftatelieft  view.  Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
lhe  verd’rous  wall  of  Paradife  up  fprung  ; 

Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  profpedt  large 
Into  his  nether  empire,  neighb’ring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodlieft  trees,  loaden  with  faired  fruit, 

Blofloms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appear’d,  with  gay  enamell’d  colours  mix’d. 

1.  131. 

Though  a  grand  objedHs  agreeable,  we  mud  not  in¬ 
fer  that  a. little  objea  is  difagreeable  5  which  would  be 
unhappy  for  man,  confidering  that  he  is  furrounded 
with  fo  many  objeaS  of  that  kind.  The  fame  holds 
with  refpea  to  place  :  a  body  plaeed  high  is  agree¬ 
able  *,  but  the  fame  body  placed  low,  is  not  by  that  cir- 
cumftance  rendered  difagreeable.  Littlenef*  and  low- 
nefs  of  place  are  precifely  flmilar  in  the  following  par¬ 
ticular,  that  they  neither  give  pleafure  nor  pain.  And 
in  this  may  vifibly  be  difeovered  peculiar  attention  in 
fitting  the  internal  conftitution  of  man  to  his  external 
cireumfiances.  Were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  plaee 
agreeable,  greatnefs  and  elevation  eould  not  be  fo  • 
were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place  difagreeable,  they 
Would  occafion  uninterrupted  uneafinefs. 

The  difference  between  great  and  little  with  refped 


and 
Sublimity. 
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to  agreeablenefs,  is  remarkably  felt  in  a  feries  when  we  Grandeur 
pais  gradually  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  A 
mental  progress  from  the  capital  to  the  kingdom, 'from 
that  to  i  urope— to  the  whole  earth— to  the  planetary 
yltem— to  the  umverfe,  is  extremely  pleafant :  the 
heart  fwclls,  and  the  mind  is  dilated  at  every  flap 
X  he  returning  in  an  oppofite  direction  is  not  poiitively 
painful,  though  our  plealure  leflens  at  every  ftep  till 
it  van; ill  mto  indifference  :  fudi  a  progrefs  may  fome- 
times  produce  pleafure  of  a  different  fort,  which  arifes 
irom  taking  a  narrower  and  narrower  infpe61ion.  The 
ame  omervation  holds  in  a  progrefs  upward  and  down¬ 
ward.  Alcent  1  pleafure  becaufe.  it  elevates  us ;  but  de- 
lcent  is  never  painful  :  it  is  for  the  rood:  part  pleafant 
irom  a  different  caufe,  that  it  is  according  to  the  order 
of  nature.  The  fall  of  a  done  from  any  height,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  agreeable  by  its  aceelerated  motion.  We 
ieel  it  pleafant  to  defeend  from  a  mountain,  becaufe 
the  deleent  is  natural  and  eafy.  Neither  is  looking 
downward  painful  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  look  down  up¬ 
on  objects,  makes  part  of  the  pleafure  of  elevation  : 
looking  down  becomes  then  only  painful  when  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  fo  far  below  as  to  create  dizzinefs  ;  and  even 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  we  feel  a  fort  of  pleafure  mixed 
with  the  pain  :  witnefs  Shakefpeare’s  defeription  of  Do¬ 
ver  eliffs :  1 


-How  fearful 


And  dizzy  ’tis,  to  eaft  one’s  eye  fo  low  ! 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
bhow  fcaree  fo  grofs  as  beetles.  Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire  ;  dreadful  trade  ! 
Methinks  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  fifliermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice  5  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Himinifli’d  to  her  eock  \  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Aim  oft  too  fmall  for  fight.  The  murm’ring  fur^e, 
-Lhat  on  th’  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.  I’ll  look  no  more, 

Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 
Topple  down  headlong.  King  Lear ,  aa  iv.  fc.  6 


A  remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  fublimity  are  nearly  allied.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  the  one  term  is  frequently  put  for  the  other  :  an 
mcreafing  feries  of  numbers,  for  example,  producing  an 
emotion  fimilar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  an  afeending  feries  :  a  feries  of  numbers 
gradually.decreafing,  producing  an  emotion  fimilar  to 
that  of  going  downward,  is  eommonly  termed  a  defend¬ 
ing  feries :  we  talk  familiarly  of  going  up  to  the  capital, 
and  of  going  dotvn  to  the  eountry  :  from  a  lefl'er  king! 
dom  we  talk  of  going  up  to  a  greater  \  whence  the  ana- 
hafis  in  the  Greek  language,  when  one  travels  from 
Greece  to  Perfia.  We  difeover  the  fame  way  of  fpeak- 
ing  in  the  language  even  of  Japan  ;  and  its  univerfali- 
ty  proves  it  the  offspring  of  a  natural  feeling. 

The  foregoing .  obfervation  leads  us  to  confider  Grandeur 
grandeur  and  fublimity  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  and  as  and  fubH- 
applicable  to  the  fine  arts.  Hitherto  thefe’  terms  nifty  in  a 
have  been  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe  as  applicable  to^unuive 
objedls  of  fight  only  :  and  it  was  of  importance  to  be-^en^e’ 
flow  fome  pains  upon  that  article  ;  becaufe,  generally 
{peaking,  the  figurative  fenfe  of  a  word  is  derived  from 
its  proper  fenfe,  which  holds  remarkably  at  prefent* 
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Beauty,  in  its  original  fignification,  is  confined  to  ob- 
je6ls  of  fight  }  but  as  many  other  objefts,  intelle£lual 
,  as  well  as  moral,  raife  emotions  refembling  that  of 
beauty,  the  rcfemblance  of  the  effefts  prompts  us  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  term  beauty  to  thefe  obje&s.  This  equally 
accounts  for  the  terms  grandeur  and  fublimity  taken  in 
a  figurative  fenfe.  Every  emotion,  from  whatever 
caufc  proceeding,  that  refembles  an  emotion  of  gran¬ 
deur  or  elevation,  is  called  by  the  fame  name  :  thus 
generoiity  is  faid  to  be  an  elevated  emotion,  as  well  as 
great  courage ;  and  that  firmnefs  of  foul  which  is  fupc- 
rior  to  misfortunes  obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  mag* 
nanimity.  On  the  other  hand,  every  emotion  that  con¬ 
tracts  the  mind,  and  fixeth  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of 
no  importance,  is  termed  low,  by  its  refcmblance  to 
an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  low  objeCl  of  fight : 
thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  amufements  is  called  a  low 
tajle .  The  fame  terms  are  applied  to  characters  and 
aCtions :  we  talk  familiarly  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a 
great  man,  and  equally  fo  of  httlenefs  of  mind  :  fome 
aCtions  are  great  and  elevated ,  and  others  are  little 
and  grovelling .  Sentiments,  and  even  expreflions,  are 
characterized  in  the  fame  manner  :  an  expreflion  or 
fentiment  that  raifes  the  mind  is  denominated  great  or 
elevated;  and  hence  the  SUBLIME  in  poetry.  In 
fuch  figurative  terms,  we  lofe  the  diftinCtion  between 
great  and  elevated  in  their  proper  fenfe }  for  the  refem- 
blance  is  not  fo  entire  as  to  preferve  thefe  terms  diflinCt 
in  their  figurative  application.  We  carry  this  figure 
Hill  farther.  Elevation,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  imports 
fuperiority  of  place  ,  and  lownefs,  inferiority  of  place  : 
and  hence  a  man  of  fuperior  talents,  of  fuperior  rank  ; 
of  inferior  parts,  of  inferior  tafle,  and  fuch  like.  The 
veneration  we  have  for  our  anceftors,  and  for  the  ancients 
in  general,  being  fimilar  to  the  emotion  produced  by  an 
elevated  objeCl  of  fight,  juftifies  the  figurative  expreflion 
of  the  ancients  being  raifed  above  us,  or  poflefling  a 
fuperior  place.  The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding 
regularly  from  the  blunter  or  grofler  founds  to  the  more 
acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  feeling 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  produced  by  mounting  up¬ 
ward  5  and  this  gives  occafion  to  the  figurative  expref- 
fions,  a  high  note ,  a  low  note. 

Such  is  the  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and 
figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations  on  the  eaft 
coafl  of  Africa,  who  are  directed  purely  by  nature,  the 
officers  of  ftate  are,  with  refpeCt  to  rank,  diftinguiftied 
by  the  length  of  the  batoon  each  carries  in  his  hand  *, 
and  in  Japan,  princes  and  great  lords  fliow  their  rank 
by  the  length  and  fize  of  their  fedan-poles.  Again, 
it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of  a  fmall  fize  are 
proper  for  grotefque  pieces :  but  that  an  hiflorical  fub- 
jeCt,  grand  and  important,  requires  figures  as*  great  as 
the  life.  The  refemblance  of  thefe  feelings  is  in  rea¬ 
lity  fo  ftrong,  that  elevation  in  a  figurative  fenfe  is  ob- 
ferved  to  have  the  fame  effeCl,  even  externally,  with 
real  elevation. 
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K.  Henry.  This  day  is  call’d  the  feafl  of  Crifpian. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  fafe  home, 

Will  hand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nam’d, 

And  roufe  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian. 

Henry  V.  a 61  iv.  fc.  8. 

The  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figura¬ 
tive  grandeur  is  humoroufly  illuftrated  by  Addifon  in 
criticifing  upon  Englifh  tragedy*.  “The  ordinary  *SpeBatcr, 
method  of  making  a  hero  is  to  clap  a  huge  plume  of  N° 
feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rifes  fo  high,  that  there 
is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of 
his  head  than  to  the  foie  of  his  foot.  One  would  be¬ 
lieve,,  that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall  man  the 
fame  thing.  As  thefe  fuperfluous  ornaments  upon  the 
head  make  a  great  man,  a  princefs  generally  receives 
her  grandeur  from  thofe  additional  incumbrances  that 
fall  into  her  tail  :  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping  train 
that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds  conftant 
employment  for  a  boy  who  (lands  behind  her  to  open 
and  fpread  it  to  advantage.”  The  Scythians,  imprelfed 
with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were  afioniftied  when  they 
found  him  a  little  man. 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fmall  to  great  is  not  lefs 
remarkable  in  figurative  than  in  real  grandeur  or  eleva¬ 
tion.  Every  one  mull  have  obferved  the  delightful 
cffe6l  of  a  number  of  thoughts  or  fentiments,  artfully 
difpofed  like  an  afeending  feries,  and  making  impreflions 
deeper  and  deeper  :  fuch  difpofition  of  members  in  a 
period  is  termed  a  climax . 

Within  certain  limits  grandeur  and  fublimity  pro¬ 
duce  their  ftrongeft  effe6ls,  which  leflen  by  excefs  as 
well  as  by  defeat.  This  is  remarkable  in  grandeur 
and  fublimity  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe  :  the  grandeft 
emotion  that  can  be  raifed  by  a  vifible  obje6l  is  where 
the  objefl  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view  :  if  fo  im- 
menfe  as  not  to  be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  it 
tends  rather  to  diftra6l  than  fatisfy  the  mind  (a)  :  in 
like  manner,  the  flrongeft  emotion  produced  by  ele¬ 
vation  is  where  the  obje6l  is  feen  diflin6lly  \  a 
greater  elevation  leflens  in  appearance  the  obje6l,  till  ^ 
it  vanifli  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant  emotions.  The  Figurative 
fame  is  equally  remarkable  in  figurative  grandeur  and  grandeur, 
elevation ;  which  (hall  be  handled  together,  bccaufe,  as 
obferved  above,  they  are  fcarcely  diftinguilhahle.  Sen¬ 
timents  may  be  fo  {trained  as  to  become  obfeure,  or  to 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  :  againft  fuch 
licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer  will  be  upon 
his  guard.  And  therefore  it  is  of  greater  importance 
to  obferve,  that  even  the  true  fublime  may  be  carried 
beyond  that  pitch  which  produces  the  higheft  enter¬ 
tainment.  We  are  undoubtedly  fufceptible  of  a  greater 
elevation  than  can  be  infpired  by  human  a6lions  the 
mofl  heroic  and  magnanimous  ;  witnefs  what  we  feel 
from  Milton’s  defeription  of  fuperior  beings  :  yet 
every  man  mull  be  fenfible  of  a  more  conftant  and 
fweet  elevation  when  the  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecies  is 

the 


(a)  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Addifon,  that  perhaps  a  man  wrould  have  been  more  aftonifhed  with  the  ma*. 
jeftic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lyfippus’s  ftatues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he 
might  have  been  with  Mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  propofal  of 
.  Phidias,  with  a  river  in  one  hand  and  a  city  in  the  other.  Spectator ,  N°  415. 
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‘Grandeur  the  fubje£l  :  he  enjoys  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
Subfimit  -  greateft  hero,  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Csefar,  of  a 
j  Brutus  or  an  Epaminondas  :  he  accompanies  thefe  he- 

roes  in  their  fublimeft  fentiments  and  moil  hazardous 
exploits,  with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  theirs  j  and 
finds  it  no  firetch  to  preferve  the  fame  tone  of  mind 
for  hours  together  without  finking.  The  cafe  is  not 
the  fame  in  defcribing  the  adlions  or  qualities  of  fupe- 
rior  beings  :  the  reader’s  imagination  cannot  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  poet  j  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  it- 
felf  in  a  {trained  elevation,  falls  as  from  a  height  5  and 
the  fall  is  immoderate  like  the  elevation  :  where  that 
effeft  is  not  felt,  it  muft  be  prevented  by  fome  obfcu- 
rity  in  the  conception,  which  frequently  attends  the 
descriptions  of  unknown  obje&s.  Hence  the  St  Fran- 
cifes,  St  Dominies,  and  other  tutelary  faints  among 
the  Roman  Catholics.  A  mind  unable  to  raife  itfelf  to 
the  Supreme  Being  felf-exiftent  and  eternal,  or  to  fup¬ 
port  itfelf  in  a  {trained  elevation,  finds  itfelf  more  at 
eafe  in  ufing  the  interccflion  of  fome  faint  whofe  piety 
and  penances  while  on  earth  are  fuppofed  to  have  made 
him  a  favourite  in  heaven. 

A  {trained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  incon¬ 
venience,  that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  fuddcnly  as  well 
as  the  reader ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  def- 
cend,  fweetly  and  eafily,  from  fuch  elevation  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  tone  of  the  fubje£t.  The  following  palfage  is 
-a  good  illuftration  of  that  obfervation  : 

Ssepe  etiam  immenfum  ccelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
Et  foedam  glomerant  tempeftatem  imbribus  atris 
Colle&se  ex  alto  nubes.  Ruit  arduus  aether, 

Et  pluvia  ingenti  fata  laeta,  boumque  labores 
Diluit.  Implentur  fofifae,  et  cava  flumina  erefeunt 
Cum  fonitu,  fervetque  fretis  fpirantibus  aequor. 

Ipfe  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  no61e,  corufca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra.  Quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit  :  fugere  ferae,  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  ftravit  pavor.  Ule  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit  :  ingeminant  jdujlri ,  et  detifjjimus  imber, 

VlRG.  Georg .  i.  322. 

In  the  defeription  of  a  ftorm,  to  figure  Jupiter 
throwing  down  huge  mountains  with  his  thunder¬ 
bolts,  is  hyperbolically  fublime,  if  we  may  ufe  the 
expreflion  :  the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  image 
is  fo  diftant  from  the  tone  produced  by  a  thick 
{bower  of  rain,  that  the  fudden  tranfition  muft  be  un- 
pleafant. 

#  Obje&s  of  fight  that  are  not  remarkably  great  nor 
high,  fcarce  raife  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  of  fub- 
limity  :  and  the  fame  holds  in  other  objefls  ;  for  we 
often  find  the  mind  roufed  and  animated,  without 
being  carried  to  that  height.  This  difference  may 
be  difeerned  in  many  forts  of  mufic,  as  well  as  in  fome 
mufical  inftruments  :  a  kettle-drum  roufes,  and  a  haut¬ 
boy  is  animating  5  but  neither  of  them  infpires  an 
emotion  of  fublimity  :  revenge  animates  the  mind  in  a 
confiderable  degree  }  but  it  never  produceth  an  emotion 
that  can  be  termed  grand  or  fublime ;  and  perhaps  no 
difagreeable  paffion  ever  has  that  effeft. 

No  defire  is  more  univerfal  than  to  be  exalted  and 
honoured  ♦,  and  upon  that  account,  chiefly,  are  we 
ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles,  fame,  which  would 
fuddenly  lofe  their  relifh  did  they  not  raife  us  above 


others,  and  command  fubmiflion  and  deference  ;  and  Grandeur 
it  may  be  thought,  that  our  attachment  to  things 
grand  and  lofty,  proceeds  from  their  connection  with 
our  favourite  paffion.  This  connection  has  undoubted- 
ly  an  efleCt  \  but  that  the  preference  given  to  things 
grand  and  lofty  muft  have  a  deeper  root  in  human 
nature,  will  appear  from  confidering,  that  many  'be¬ 
ftow  their  time  upon  low  and  trifling  amufements, 
without  having  the  leaft  tinCture  of  this  favourite 
paffion  :  yet  thefe  very  perfons  talk  the  fame  language 
with  the  reft  of  mankind ;  and  prefer  the  more 
elevated  pleafures  :  they  acknowledge  a  more  refined 
tafte,  and  are  afhamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  grovel-  ^ 
ling.  This  fentiment,  conftant  and  univerfal,  muft 
be  the  work  of  nature  ;  and  it  plainly  indicates  an 
original  attachment  in  human  nature  to  every  objeCl: 
that  elevates  the  mind  :  fome  men  may  have  a  greater 
relifh  for  an  objeCt  not  of  the  high  eft  rank  ;  but  they 
are  confcious  of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in 
general  to  things  grand  and  fublime,  and  they  are 
fenfible  that  their  peculiar  tafte  ought  to  yield  to  the 
general  tafte. 

What  is  faid  above  fuggefts  a  capital  rule  for 
reaching  the  fublime  in  fuch  works  of  art  as  are  fuf-  IO 
ceptible  of  it  \  and  that  is,  to  prefent  thofe  parts  or  Grandeur 
circumftances  only  which  make  the  greateft  figure, manat* 
keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  trivial  •  for 
the  mind,  elevated  by  an  important  object,  cannot, 
without  reluCtance,  be  forced  down  to  beftow  any 
fhare  of  its  attention  upon  trifles.  Such  judicious 
feleCtion  of  capital  circumftances,  is  by  an  eminent 
critic  ftyled  grandeur  of  manner  *.  In  none  of  the  fine  *  Spe£lator% 
arts  is  there  fo  great  fcope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry  jN°  415.  * 
which,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a  remarkable  power 
of  beftow  ing  upon  objeCts  and  events  an  air  of  gran¬ 
deur  :  when  we  are  fpeCtators,  every  minute  objeCt  pre- 
fents  itfelf  in  its  order  ;  but  in  defcribing  at  fecond 
hand,  thefe  are  laid  afide,  and  the  capital  objeCls  are 
brought  clofe  together.  A  judicious  tafle  in  thus  fe- 
leCIing  the  moil  interefting  incidents,  to  give  them  an 
united  force,  accounts  for  a  faCl  that  may  appear  fur- 
prifing  ;  which  is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by  fpirited 
narrative  at  fecond  hand,  than  by  being  fpeClators  of 
the  event  itfelf,  in  all  its  circumftances. 

Longinusf  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a  com-f  Chap.  S. 
pari  ion  of  two  pafiages. 

Yc  pow’rs,  what  madnefs  !  how  on  (hips  fo  frail 
(Tremendous  thought !)  can  thoughtlefs  mortals  fail  ? 

For  ftormy  feas  they  quit  the  pleafmg  plain, 

Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidft  the  main. 

Far  o’er  the  deep  (a  tracklefs  path)  they  go, 

And  wander  oceans  in  purfuit  of  wo. 

No  eafe  their  hearts,  no  reft  their  eyes  can  find, 

On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind  $ 

Sunk  are  their  fpirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear, 

And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  fruitlefs  prayer. 

Arist^us. 

Burft  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends, 

And  fwell’d  with  tempefts  on  the  fhip  defeends. 

White  are  the  decks  with  foam  :  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o’er  the  raafts,  and  fing  through  every  fhroud. 

Pale,  trembling,  tir’d,  the  failors  freeze  with  fears, 

And  inftant  death  on  every  wave  appears.  Homer, 

In 
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ramleur  In  the  latter  paflage,  the  moft  ftriking  circumftances 
ami  ate  felefled  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  aftonifti- 
-Sublimity.,  men^  'j^  former  is  a  colleflion  of  minute  and  \mv 
circumftances,  which  fcatter  the  thought,  and  make  no 
imprefiion  :  it  is  at  the  fame  time  full  of  verbal  anti- 
thefes  and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  feene 


vof  diftrefs. 

-  The  following  defer iption  of  a  battle  is  remarkably 
fublime,  by  collecting  together,  in  the  fewefi:  words, 
'thofe  circumftances  which  make  the  grcatelt  figure. 


“  Like  autumn’s  dark  ftorms  pouring  from  two  echo¬ 
ing  hills,  toward  each  other  approached  the  heroes  ;  as 
•two  dark  flreams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  on 
the  plain,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Loch- 
lin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  :  fteel  founds  on  fteel,  and  helmets 
are  cleft  on  high  :  blood  burfts  and  fmokes  around  : 
firings  murmur  on  the  polifh’d  yew  :  darts  rufh  along 
the  iky  :  fpears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame  that  gild  the 
Hormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  noilc  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high,  as  the  lad  peal  of  thundering  heaven, 
fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cormac’s  hundred 
bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred 
bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times  ;  for  many 
wvere  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the 
blood  of  the  valiant.”  Fingal. 

The  following  paflage  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Iliad 
is  a  description  of  a  battle  wonderfully  ardent. — 
u  When  now  gathered  on  either  fide,  the  hoft  plun¬ 
ged  together  in  fight ;  Afield  is  hardily  laid  to  Afield ; 
fpears  crafli  on  the  brazen  corflets  :  body  buckler  with 
buckler  meets  \  loud  tumult  rages  over  all  ;  groans 
are  mixed  with  boafts  of  men  ;  the  Aain  and  flayer  join 
in  noife  ;  the  earth  is  floating  round  with  blood.  As 
when  two  rufliing  flreams  from  two  mountains  come 
roaring  down,  and  throw  together  their  rapid  waters 
below,  they  roar  along  the  gulphy  vale  ;  the  flartled 
Aiepherd  hears  the  found  as  he  flalks  o’er  the  diflant 
hills  :  fo,  as  they  mixed  in  fight,  from  both  armies 
clamour  with  loud  terror  arofe.”  But  fuch  general 
deferiptions  are  not  frequent  in  Homer.  Even  his 
Angle  combats  are  rare.  The  fifth  book  is  the  longefl 
account  of  a  battle  that  is  in  the  Iliad  \  and  yet  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  a  long  catalogue  of  chiefs  killing 
chiefs,  not  in  fingle  combat  neither,  but  at  a  diflance 
with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin  ;  and  thefe'  chiefs  named  for 
the  firft  time  and  the  laft.  The  fame  feene  is  conti¬ 
nued  through  a  great  part  of  the  fixth  book.  There 
is  at  the  fame  time  a  minute  defeription  of  every 
wound,  which  for  accuracy  may  do  honour  to  an  ana¬ 
tom  i ft,  but  in  an  epic  poem  is  tirefome  and  fatiguing. 
There  is  no  relief  from  horrid  languor,  but  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Greek  language  and  melody  of  Homer’s  verfifica- 
tion. 

In  the  tv/enty-firft  book  of  the  Odyffey,  there  is  a 
paflage  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid 
down  :  it  concerns  that  part  of  the  hiitory  of  Penelope 
and  her  fuitors,  in  which  fhe  is  made  to  declare  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  him  who  fliould  prove  the  moil:  dexterous  in 
fliooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulyffes  : 


Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  afeent, 
By  many  an  eafy  fiep  the  matron  went  : 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
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Then  o’er  the  pavements  glides  with  grace  divine  Grandeur 

(With  polifh’d  oak  the  level  pavements  flfine).  „  .a”d. 
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lhe  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  diiplay’d,  >  ^ _ \j 

With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o’erlaid. 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  filken  fifing, 

Forfakes  the  ftapic  as  file  pulls  the  ring  ; 

The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  turn  round  ; 

The  bars  fall  back  ;  the  flying  valves  refbund. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 

So  roar’d  the  lock  when  it  releas’d  the  fpring. 

She  moves  majeftio  through  the  wealthy  room, 

Where  trea'ur’d  garments  cafi:  a  rich  perfume  : 

There,  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 

Reach’d,  in  its  fplendid  cafe,  the  bow  unftrung. 


Virgil  fometimes  errs  againft  this  rule  :  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pafiages  minute  circa mfiances  are  brought  into 
full  view  ;  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  they  arc  deferibed 
with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical  dibtion,  IKneid ,  lib.  i. 

1.  214.  to  219.  lib.  vi.  1.  176.  to  182.  lib.  vi.  1.  212. 
to  231. :  and  the  laft,  which  deferibes  a  funeral,  is  the 
lefs  excufable,  as  the  man  whofe  funeral  it  is  makes  no 
figure  in  the  poem. 

The  fpeech  of  Clytemneftra,  defeending  from  her 
chariot,  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides*,  is  fluffed  with  Adi  iii. 
a  number  of  common  and  trivial  circumftances. 

But  of  all  writers,  Lucan  in  this  article  is  the  mod 
injudicious  :  the  fea-fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Mafiilians  f  is  deferibed  fo  much  in  detail,  without  f  Lib.  in. 
exhibiting  any  grand  or  total  view,  that  the  reader  is  5^7- 
fatigued  with  endlefs  circumftances,  without  ever  feel¬ 
ing  any  degree  of  elevation  ;  and  yet  there  are  fome 
fine  incidents,  thofe,  for  example,  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  of  the  old  man  and  his  fon,  which,  taken  feparate- 
ly,  would  affcbl  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once  engaged 
in  a  defeription,  knows  no  end.  See  other  pafiages  of 
the  fame  kind,  lib.  iv.  1.  292.  to  337.  lib.  iv.  1.  750. 
to  765.  The  epifode  of  the  forcerefs  Eribtho,  end  of 
book  fixth,  is  intolerably  minute  and  prolix. 

This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  arts.  In 
painting  it  is  eftablifhed,  that  the  principal  figure 
mull  be  put  in  the  flrongeft  light  ;  that  the  beauty  of 
attitude  confifls  in  placing  the  nobler  parts  moft  in 
view,  and;  in  fupprefling  the  fmaller  parts  as  much  as 
poftible  ;  that  the  folds  of  the  drapery  muft  be  few  and 
large  ;  that  foreftiortenings  are  bad,  becaufe  they  make 
the  parts  appear  little  ;  and  that  the  mufclcs  ought  to 
be  kept  as  entire  as  poftible,  without  being  divided 
into  {mail  fe&ions.  Every  one  at  prefen t  fubferibes 
to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  oppofition  to 
parterres  fplit  into  a  thoufand  fmall  parts  in  the  ftiff- 
eft  regularity  of  figure.  The  moft  eminent  arehite&s 
have  governed  themfelves  by  the  fame  rule  in  all  their 
works.  tI 

Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  fublime,  though  it  General 
is  applicable  to  every  fort  of  literary  performance  in- terms  ought 
tended  for  amufement  :  and  that  is,  to  avoid  as  much^k^J^d- 
as  poftible  abllrafl  and  general  terms.  Such  terms,  fublimity  is 
fimilar  to  mathematical  figns,  are  contrived  to  exprefs intended, 
our  thoughts  in  a  concife  manner  ;  but  images,  which 
are  the  life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  per¬ 
fection  but  by  introducing  particular  obje&s.  General 
terms,  that  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals,  muft 
be  excepted  from  that  rule  :  our  kindred,  our  clan,  our 
country,  and  words  of  the  like  import,  though  they 
K  fcarce 
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Grandeur  fcarce  raife  any  image,  have,  however,  a  wonderful 
Sublirri  Power  0Ver  pa  Awns. :  the  greatnefs  of  the  complex 

objedt  overbalances  the  obfeurity  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extremely  vivid  emotion,  is  not 
readily  produced  in  perfedtion  but  by  reiterated  im- 
preftions.  The  effedl  of  a  Angle  impreflion  can  be 
but  momentary  \  and  if  one  feel  fuddenly  fomewhat 
like  a  fwelling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  the  emotion  va- 
ruflieth  as  foon  as  felt.  Single  thoughts  or  fentiments 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  the  fublime  ^  but  their 
effect  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  fubjedt  difplayed 
in  its  capital  parts.  Wefhall  give  a  few  examples,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf.  In  the  famous  ac¬ 
tion  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  the  Spartan 
king,  with  his  cholen  band,  fighting  for  their  country, 
were  cut  off  to  the  lad  man,  a  faying  is  reported  of 
Dieneces,  one  of  the  band,  which,  exprefling  cheer¬ 
ful  and  undillurbed  bravery,  is  well  entitled  to  the  firfl 
place  in  examples  of  that  kind  :  talking  of  the  number 
of  tlieir  enemies,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  arrows  fhot 
by  fuch  a  multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of  the 
Herodot .  fun  }  “  So  much  the  better  (fays  he),  for  we  lliall  then 
lib.  7.  fight  in  the  fliade.” 


Somerfet .  Ah  !  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  thou  as  we 
are 

We  might  recover  all  our  lofs  again. 

The  Queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puiffant  power. 
Ev’n  now  we  heard  the  news.  Ah  J  could’ft  thou  fly  ! 
Warwick .  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. 

Third part9  Henry  VI,  adt  v.  fc.  3. 

Such  a  fentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wounds, 
is  truly  heroic  \  and  muft  elevate  the  mind  to  the  great- 
eft  height  that  can  be  done  by  a  Angle  expreflion  )  it 
will  not  fuller  in  a  comparison  with  the  famous  fenti¬ 
ment  ^uhl  mourut  of  Corneille  :  the  latter  is  a  fenti¬ 
ment  of  indignation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and 
cheerful  courage. 

To  cite  in  oppolition  many  a  fublime  paffage,  en¬ 
riched  with  the  fineft  images,  and  dreffed  in  the  moft 
nervous  expreffions,  would  fcarce  be  fair.  We  {hall 
produce  but  one  inftance,  from  Shakefpeare,  which 
lets  a  few  objedts  before  the  eye,  without  much  pomp 
of  language  :  it  operates  its  effedl  by  reprefenting  thefe 
objedts  in  a  climax,  railing  the  mind  higher  and  higher 
till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  in  perfedfion ; 


The  cloud-capt  tow’rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  lliall  diffolve,  &c. 
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The  cloud -capt  towers  produce  an  elevating  emotion, 
heightened  by  the  gorgeous  palaces ;  and  the  mind  is 
carried  ftill  higher  and  higher  by  the  images  that  fol¬ 
low.  Succeflive  images,  making  thus  ftronger  and 
ftronger  imprefiions,  muft  elevate  more  than  any  Angle 
image  can  do. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  diredtly  applied 
have  more  influence  to  raife  the  mind  than  grandeur 
and  fublimity  \  fo,  on  the  other,  no  means  indiredtly 
applied  have  more  influence  to  link  and  deprefs  it :  for 
in  a  ftate  of  elevation,  the  artful  introdudtion  of  an 
humbling  objedt,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation.  Of  this  obfervation  Shakefpeare  gives 
a  beautiful  example  in  the  paffage  laft  quoted : 


The  cloud-capt  tow’rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  lliall  diffolve, 

And  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind - Tet??peJ}y  adl  iv.  fc.  4. 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  this 
beautiful  paffage,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion, 
when  the  moft  humbling  of  all  images  is  introduced, 
that  of  an  utter  dilfolution  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  fufeeptible 
of  imprefiions  than  in  a  cool  ftate  j  and  a  deprelfing 
or  melancholy  objedt  liftened  to,  makes  the  ftrongell 
impreflion  when  it  reaches  the  mind  in  its  liigheft  ftate 
of  elevation  or  cheerfulnefs. 

But  a  humbling  image  is  not  always  neceflary  to 
produce  that  efftdl  :  a  remark  is  made  above,  that  in 
deferibing  fuperior  beings,  the  reader’s  imagination, 
unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  drained  elevation,  falls 
often  as  from  a  height,  and  finks  even  below  its  ordi¬ 
nary  tone.  The  following  inftance  comes  luckily  in 
view  for  a  better  cannot  be  given  :  “  God  faid,  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.”  Longinus 
quotes  this  paffage  from  Mofes  as  a  fhining  example  • 
of  the  fublime  \  and  it  is  fcarce  poflible,  in  fewer 
words,  to  convey  fo  clear  an  image  of  the  infinite 
power  of  the  Deity  :  but  then  it  belongs  to  the  pre¬ 
lent  fubjedt  to  remark,  that  the  emotion  of  fublimity 
raifed  by  this  image  is  but  momentary  ;  and  that  the 
mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  an  elevation  fo  much 
above  nature,  immediately  finks  down  into  humility  and 
veneration  for  a  Being  fo  far  exalted  above  grovelling 
mortals.  Everyone  is  acquainted  with  a  difpute  about 
that  paffage  between  two  French  critics  *,  the  one  po- ^  ^02-jeau 
fitively  affirming  it  to  be  fublime,  the  other  as  pofi-an^^ 
tively  denying.  What  has  been  remarked,  fhows,  that 
both  of  them  have  reached  the  truth,  but  neither  of 
them  the  whole  truth  :  the  primary  effedl  of  the  paf¬ 
fage  is  undoubtedly  an  emotion  of  grandeur  *,  which  fo 
far  juftifies  Boileau  :  but  then  every  one  muft  be 
fenfible,  that  the  emotion  is  merely  a  flafh,  which,  va- 
nifliing  inftantaneoufly,  gives  way  to  humility  and  ve¬ 
neration.  That  indiredl  effedl  of  fublimity  juftifies 
Huet,  on  the  other  hand,  who  being  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by  imagina¬ 
tion,  felt  the  humbling  pafftons  more  fenfibly  than 
his  antagonifl  did.  And  laying  afide  difference  of 
charadler,  HiletV  opinion  may  perhaps  be  defended  as 
the  more  folid  }  becaufe,  in  fuch  images,  the  deprefling 
emotions  are  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  and  have  the  longer 
endurance. 

The  (training  an  elevated  fubjedt  beyond  due  bounds,  pa[fe* 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  conception,  is^me. 
not  a  vice  fo  frequent  as  to  require  the  corredtion  of 
criticifm.  But  falfe  fublime  is  a  rock  that  writers  of 
more  lire  than  judgment  commonly  fplit  on ;  and 
therefore  a  collection  of  examples  may  be  of  ufe  as  a 
beacon  to  future  adventurers.  One  fpecies  of  falfe  fu¬ 
blime,  know  n  by  the  name  of  homhajl ,  is  common  among 
writers  of  a  mean  genius  :  it  is  a  ferious  endeavour,  by 
{trained  defeription,  to  raife  a  low  or  familiar  fubjedl 
above  its  rank }  which,  inftead  of  being  fublime,  fails 
not  to  be  ridiculous.  The  mind,  indeed,  is  extremely 
prone,  in  fome  animating  paftions,  to  ma 
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defeription  has  its  limits  ;  and  when  carried  beyond 
the  impulfe  of  the  propenfity,  it  degenerates  into  bur- 
lefque.  Take  the  following  examples  : 

Sejanus . - - - Great  and  high 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that’s  Rome  and  I . 

My  roof  receives  me  not :  ’tis  air  I  tread, 

And  at  each  hep  I  feel  my  advanc’d  head 
Knock  out  a  flar  in  heav’n. 

Ben  Johnson,  Sejanus ,  a&  v. 

A  writer  who  has  no' natural  elevation  of  mind  devi¬ 
ates  readily  into  bombaft  :  he  {trains  above  his  natu¬ 
ral  powers ;  and  the  violent  effort  carries  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

Guildford .  Give  way,  and  let  the  gufhing  torrent 
come ; 

Behold  the  tears  we  bring  to  fwell  the  deluge, 

Till  the  Hood  rife  upon  the  guilty  world, 

And  make  the  ruin  common. 

Lady  Jane  Grey ,  a6l  iv.  near  the  end. 

Another  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime  is  hill  more  faulty 
than  bombaft  :  and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by  in¬ 
troducing  imaginary  beings  without  preferving  any 
propriety  in  their  a&ions  3  as  if  it  were  lawful  to 
aferibe  every  extravagance  and  inconfiftence  to  beings 
of  the  poet’s  creation.  No  writers  are  more  licentious 
in  that  article  than  Johnfon  and  Dryden. 

Methinks  I  fee  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leifure 
For  the  great  fpe&acle.  Draw  then  your  fwords  : 
And  if  our  defliny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  fell  ourfelves  at  fuch  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us,  and  make  Fate, 

While  (he  tempts  ours,  to  fear  her  own  eftate. 

Catiline ,  a  61  v. 


-The  Furies  flood  on  hills 


Circling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  fee  men 
Do  more  than  they  :  whilft  Piety  left  the  field, 
Griev’d  for  that  fide,  that  in  fo  bad  a  caufe 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 

The  fun  flood  ftill,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 
The  battle  made,  feen  fweating  to  drive  up 
His  frighted  horfe,  whom  ftill  the  noife  drove  back¬ 
wards.  Ibid,  a  61  v. 

Ofmijn .  While  we  indulge  our  common  happinefs, 
He  is  forgot  by  whom  we  all  poffefs, 

The  brave  Almanzor,  to  whofe  arms  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  fhall  do  ; 

Who  like  a  tempeft  that  outrides  the  wind, 

Made  a  juft  battle  ere  the  bodies  join’d. 

Abdalla.  His  vi6lories  we  fcarce  could  keep  in  view, 
Or  polifh  ’em  fo  faft  as  he  rough  drew. 

Abdemelech .  Fate  after  him  belowr  with  pain  did 
move, 

And  Vi6lory  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above. 

Death  did  at  length  fo  many  {lain  forget, 

And  loft*the  tale,  and  took  ’em  by  the  great, 

Cotiquejl  of  Granada,  a6t  ii.  at  beginning. 


An  a£lor  on  the  ft  age  may  be  guilty  of  bombaft  as 
well  as  an  author  in  his  clofet :  a  certain  manner  of  a6l- 
ing,  which  is  grand  when  fupported  by  dignity  in  the 
fentiment  and  force  in  the  expreflion,  is  ridiculous  where 
the  fentiment  is  mean  and  the  expreflion  flat. 

GRANDGOR  is  ufed  in  Scotland  for  the  pox.  In 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa6lions,  N°  469.  fe6t.  5.  we  have 
a  proclamation  of  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  order¬ 
ing  all  who  had  this  difeafe,  or  wfho  had  attended  others 
under  it,  forthwith  to  repair  to  an  ifland  (Inchkeith) 
in  the  frith  of  Forth.  If  the  grandgor  was  the  pox, 
and  this  diftemper  came  into  Europe  at  the  fiege  of 
Naples  in  1495,  it  muft  have  made  a  very  quick 
progrefs  to  caufe  fuch  an  alarm  at  Edinburgh  in 
1497. 

GRANGE,  an  ancient  term  for  a  barn  or  place 
wherein  to  lay  up  and  threfh  corn.  The  wrord  is  form¬ 
ed  of  the  Latin  granea  :  or  of  granum,  “  grain,  corn,” 
&c.  Hence  alfo granger  or  grangier,  “  a  grange-keeper 
or  farmer.” 

Grange  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfc,  for 
a  whole  farm,  with  all  the  appendages  of  {tables  for 
horfes,  flails  for  cattle,  &c.  and  for  an  inn. 

GRAN  I,  in  cur  ancient  writers,  muftachoes  or 
whifkers  of  a  beard.  The  word  feems  formed  from 
the  ancient  Britifh  or  Irifh  greann,  “  a  beard.”  It 
is  given  for  a  reafon  Avhy  the  cup  is  refufed  to  the 
laity,  Quia  barhati,  et  prolixos  habent  granos,  dum  pocu - 
lum  inter  epulas  fumunt ,  prius  liquore  pilos  inficiunt, 
quam  ori  infundunt . 

GRANICUS,  a  fmall  river  near  the  Hellefpont 
in  Letter  Afia,  remarkable  for  the  firft  vi6torv  gained 
by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  armies  of  Darius. — 
Authors  difagree  very  much  about  the  number  of  the 
Perfians,  though  all  agree  that  they  were  vaftly  more 
numerous  than  the  Greeks.  Juftin  and  Orofius  tells  us, 
that  the  Perfian  army  confifted  of  600,000  foot  and 
20,000  horfe  ;  Arian  makes  the  foot  amount  to 
200,000  ;  but  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  they  were  not 
more  than  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horfe.  The 
Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed^o,ooo  foot  and  5000 
horfe.  The  Perfian  cavalry  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  in  order  to  oppofe  Alexander  wherever  he 
ftiould  attempt  a  paflage  ;  and  the  foot  were  polled  be¬ 
hind  the  cavalry  on  an  eafy  afeent.  Parmenio  would 
have  had  Alexander  to  allow  his  troops  fome  time  to 
refrefh  themfelves  ;  but  he  replied,  that  after  having 
crofted  the  Hellefpont,  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  him 
and  his  troops  to  be  flopped  by  a  rivulet.  Accor¬ 
dingly  a  proper  place  for  crofting  the  river  was  no 
fooner  found,  than  he  commanded  a  ftrong  detach¬ 
ment  of  horfe  to  enter  ;  he  himfelf  followed  with  the 
right  wing,  which  he  commanded  in  perfon  ;  the  trum¬ 
pets  in  the  mean  time  founding,  and  loud  fliouts  of  joy 
being  heard  through  the  whole  army.  The  Perfians  let 
fly  fuch  ftiowers  of  arrows  againft  the  detachment  of  Ma¬ 
cedonian  horfe  as  caufed  fome  confufion  ;  feveral  of 
their  horfes  being  killed  or  wounded.  As  they  drew 
near  the  bank  a  moll  bloody  engagement  enfued  ;  the 
Macedonians  attempting  to  land,  and  the  Perfians 
puftiing  them  back  into  the  river.  Alexander,  who 
obferved  the  confufion  they  were  in,  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  them  himfelf;  and  landing  in  fpite  of  all  op- 
pofition,  obliged  the  Perfian  cavalry,  after  an  obftinate 
K  2  refiftance. 
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Granicus 


refinance,  to  give  ground.  However.  Spithrobates, 
governor  of  Ionia,  and  foil-in-law  to  Darin?,  Hill  main¬ 
tained  his  ground,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  charge.  Alexander  ad¬ 
vanced  full  gallop  to  engage  him  ;  neither  did  he  de¬ 
cline  the  combat,  and  both  were  (lightly  wounded  at 
the  firft  encounter.  Spithrobates  having  thrown  his 
javelin  without  effefl,  advanced  fword  in  hand  to  meet 
his  antagonift,  who  ran  him  through  with  his  pike 
as  he  raifed  his  arm  to  difcharge  a  blow  with  his  fei- 
mitar.  But  Rofaces,  brother  to  Spithrobates,  at  the 
fame  time  gave  Alexander  fuch  a  furious  blow  on 
the  head  with  his  battle-axe,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume, 
and  (lightly  wounded  him  through  the  helmet.  As 
he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  blow,  Clitus  with  one 
Broke  of  his  fcimitar  cut  off  Rofaces’s  head,  and  thus 
in  all  probability  faved  the  life  of  his  fovereign.  The 
Macedonians  then,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
king,  attacked  the  Perfians  with  new  vigour,  who 
foon  after  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Alexander 
did  not  purfue  them  ;  but  immediately  charged  the 
enemy’s  foot  with  all  his  forces,  who  Lad  now  puffed  the 
river.  The  Perfians,  difheartened  at  the  defeat  of  their 
cavalry,  made  no  great  refinance.  The  Greek  merce¬ 
naries  retired  in  good  order  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
whence  they  fent  deputies  to  Alexander,  defiring  leave 
to  march  off  unmolefttd.  But  he,  inftead  of  coming  to 
a  parley  with  them,  rufhed  furioufly  into  the  middle  of 
this  fmall  body,  where  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him, 
and  he  himfelf  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces. 
The  Greeks  defended  themfelves  with  incredible  valour 


for  a  long  time,  but  were  at  laft  almoft  entirely  cut  off. 
In  this  battle  the  Perfians  are  faid  to  have  loti  20,000 
foot  and  2500  horfe,  and  the  Macedonians  only  55  foot 
and  60  horfe. 


GRANITE,  a  compound  rock  which  is  confidered' 
as  one  of  the  oldeft  of  which  the  earth  is  compofed  ;  as 
in  mod  cafes  all  other  rocks  are  incumbent  on  granite. 
The  conftituent  parts  of  granite  are  feld-fpar,  quartz, 
and  mica,  in  very  variable  proportions.  See  Geology 
Index . 


GRANITILLO,  or  Granttel,  a  name  given 
bv  fome  mineral ogiffs  to  a  particular  fpecies  or  va¬ 
riety  of  granite,  which  contains  alfo  fometimes  horn¬ 
blende. 

GRANIVOROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  animals 
which  feed  on  corn  or  feeds.  Thefe  are  principally  of 
the  bird  kind. 

GRANT,  in  Law ,  a  conveyance  in  writing  of  fuch 
things  as  cannot  pafs  or  be  conveyed  by  word  only  y 
fuch  are  rents,  reverfions,  fervices,  &c. 

Grant,  Francis ,  Lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  law¬ 
yer  and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  defeended  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Grants  of  Grant 
in  that  kingdom,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1660. 
When  he  commenced  advocate,  he  made  a  diftinguifh- 
ed  figure  at  the  revolution,  by  oppofing  the  opinion 
of  the  old  lawyers,  who  warmly  argued  on  the  inabi¬ 
lity  of  the  convention  of  eftates  to  make  any  difpo- 
fition  of  the  crown.  The  abilities  which  he  difeovered 
in  favour  of  the  revolution  introduced  him  to  extenfive 
pradlice  •,  in  which  he  acquired  fo  much  reputation, 
that  when  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
in  agitation,  Oueen  Anne,  without  folicitation,  created 
him  a  baronet,  with  a  view  of  fecuring  his  in  ter  eft  in 


that  meafure  ;  and  upon  the  fame  principle,  (he  foon  af¬ 
ter  created  him  a  judge,  or  one  of  the  lords  of  feftion. 
From  this  time,  according  to  the  euftom  of  Scotland, 
he  was  ftyled,  from  the  name  of  his  eftate,  Lord  Cul¬ 
len  :  and  the  fame  good  qualities  that  recommended 
him  to  this  honourable  office,  were  very  confpicuous 
in  the  difcharge  of  it  ;  which  he  continued  for  20 
years  with  the  high  eft  reputation,  when  a  period  was 
put  to  his  life  by  an  illnefs  which  lafted  but  three 
days.  He  died  March  16th,  1726.  His  character 
is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  *,  where  it  is  oblerved,.  among  other  re¬ 
marks  to  his  honour,  a  That  as  an  advocate  he  was. 
indefatigable  in  the  management  of  bufinefs  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  (pared  no  pains,  he  would 
ufe  no  craft.  He  had  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  his  profe (lion,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal  to 
negledl  any  honeft  means  of  coming  at  juftice,  or  to 
make  ufe  of  any  arts  to  elude  it.  In  refpedt  to  for¬ 
tune,  though  he  was  modeft  and  frugal,  and  had  a 
large  pradlice,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  avaricious. 
His  private  charities  were  very  confiderable,  and  grew 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  his  profits.  He  was,  be- 
lides,  very  fcrupulous  in  many  points  ;  he  would  not 
fuffer  a  juft  caufe  to  be  loft  through  a  client’s  want  of 
money.  He  was  fuch  an  enemy  to  oppreffion,  that 
he  never  denied  his  afliftance  to  fuch  as  laboured  un¬ 
der  it;  and  with  refpedt  to  the  clergy  of  all  profefiions 
(in  Scotland),  his  confidence  obliged  him  to  ferve  them 
without  a  fee.  When  his  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the 
bench,  he  thought  himfelf  accountable  to  God  and 
man  for  his  conduct  in  that  high  office  :  and  that  deep 
fenfe  of  his  duty,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  kept  him* 
ftridtly  to  it,  encouraged  and  fupported  him  in  the 
performance.  Whenever  he  fat  as  lord  ordinary,  the 
paper  of  caufes  was  remarkably  full ;  for  his  reputation 
being  equally  eftablifhed  for  knowledge  and  integrity, 
there  were  none,  who  had  a  good  opinion  of  their 
own  pretenfions,  but  were  defirous  of  bringing  them 
before  him,  and  not  many  who  did  not  fit  down  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  decifion.  This  prevailed  more  efpe- 
cially  after  it  was  found  that  few  of  his  fentences  were* 
reverfed;  and  when  they  were,  it  was  commonly  ow  ing 
to  himfelf :  for  if,  upon  mature  reflexion,  or  upon  new 
reafons  offered  at  the  re-hearing,  he  faw  any  juft  ground 
for  altering  his  judgment,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  de¬ 
claring  it;  being  perluaded  that  it  wras  more  manly,  as 
vzell  as  more  juft,  to  follow'  truth,  than  to  fupport  opi¬ 
nion:  and  his  condudl  in  this  refpedl  had  a  right  effedt; 
for  inftead  of  leffening,  it  raifed  his  reputation.  He 
would  not,  however,  with  all  this  great  ftock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  experience,  and  probity,  truft  himfelf  on  matters 
of  blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  cafes  on  the 
lives  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  v7hieh  wTas  the  reafon 
that,  though  often  folicited,  he  could  never  be  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  to  accept  of  a  feat  in  the  judiciary  court. — . 
In  his  private  charadter  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was 
refpedtable  in  his  public*  He  was  charitable  without* 
oftentation,  difinterefted  in  his  frit  ndfhips,  and  benefi¬ 
cent  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He 
was  not  only  ftridlly  juft,  but  fo  free  from  any  fpecies 
of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  great 
prudence  and  difcretion,  finding  him  more  intent  on 
the  bufinefs  committed  to  him  by  others  than  on  his 
own,  took  upon  herfelf  the  care  of  placing  out  his  mo- 
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Grant,  ney  $  and  to  prevent  his  poftponing,  as  he  was  apt  to 
ranville.  do,  fuch  kind  of  affairs,  when  fecuritics  offered,  fhe 
— eaufed  the  circumffances  of  them  to  be  flated  in  the 
form  of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion  upon  his  own 
concerns  as  if  they  had  been  thole  of  a  client.  He 
was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  his  ftudies,  that,  notwithftanding  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  his  bufinefs  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great 
attention  to  his  charge  when  a  judge,  he  neverthelefs 
found  time  to  write  various  treatifes  on  very  different 
and  important  fubje&s  :  Some  political,  which  were 
remarkably  well  timed,  and  highly  ferviceable  to  the 
government :  others  of  a  moft  extenfivc  nature,  fuch  as 
his  effays  on  law,  religion,  and  education,  which  were 
dedicated  to  George  II.  when  prince  of  Wales  \  by 
whofe  command,  his  then  fecretary,  Mr  Samuel  Mo- 
lyneaux,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  were 
many  gracious  expreffions,  as  well  in  relation  to  the 
piece  as  to  its  author.  He  compofed,  beiides  thefe, 
many  difeourfes  on  literary  fubje&s,  for  the  exercife  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  better  difeovery  of 
truth  :  which  went  no  farther  than  his  own  clofet,  and 
from  a  principle  of  modefty  were  not  communicated 
even  to  his  moft  intimate  friends.” 

GRANTHAM,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire,  no  miles 
N.  from  London,  fituated  on  the  river  Withara.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town  by  the  remains  of 
a  caftle  which  have  been  formerly  dug  up  here.  It  is 
governed  by  an  alderman  and  12  juftices  of  the  peace, 
a  recorder,  a  coroner,  &.c.  Here  is  a  fine  large  church 
with  a  ftone  fpire,  one  of  the  loftieft  in  England,  be¬ 
ing  288  feet  high,  and,  by  the  deception  of  the  fight, 
feems  to  ftand  awry,  which,  by  the  church  being  fitu¬ 
ated  fo  low,  appears  to  a  very  great  difadvantage. 
Here  is  a  good  frec-fchool,  where  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
received  his  firft  education,  befides  two  chari ty-fchools. 
W.  Long.  1.  37.  N.  Lat.  52.  55. 

GRANVILLE,  George,  Lord  Lanfdowne,  was 
defeended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  derived  from 
Rollo  the  firft  duke  of  Normandy.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  was  fent  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  five  years  :  but  at  the  age  of  13  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  \  having,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  1  2,  fpoken  a  copy  of  verfes  of  his  own  com- 
pofition  to  the  duchefs  of  York  at  his  college,  when 
lhe  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In 
1696,  his  comedy  called  the  She-galfants  was  afted  at 
the  theatre-royal  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  as  his  tragedy 
called  Heroic  Love  was  in  the  year  1698.  In  1702  he 
tranfiated  into  Englifh  the  fecond  Olynthian  of  Demo - 
Jlhenes.  He  was  member  for  the  county  of  Cornwall  in 
the  parliament  which  met  in  1710  }  was  afterwards  fe¬ 
cretary  of  war,  comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  then  trea- 
furer,  and  fworn  one  of  the  privy  council.  The  year 
following  he  was  created  Baron  Lanfdowne.  On  the 
acceflion  of  King  George  I.  in  1714,  he  was  removed 
from  his  treafurer’s  place  ;  and  the  next  year  entered 
his  proteft  againft  the  bills  for  attainting  Lord  Boling- 
broke  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  He  entered  deeply 
into  lhe  fcheme  for  railing  an  infurredlion  in  the  wTeft  of 
England  ;  and  being  feized  as  a  fufpe&ed  perfon,  was 
committed  to  the  *1  ower,  where  he  continued  two  years. 
In  1719,  he  made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
againft  the  bill  to  prevent  occafiona!  conformity.  In 
1722,  he  withdrew  to  France,  and  continued  abroad 


almoft  ten  years.  At  his  return  in  1732,  he  publifhed  Gran*Ule 
a  fine  edition  of  his  works  in  2  vols  quarto.  He  died  ^  II 
in  1735,  leaving  no  male  iffue.  ...  crates. 

Granville,  a  fea-pert  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  partly  feated  on  a  rock  and  partly  on  a 
plain.  It  gave  title  to  an  Englifh  carl,  now  extinft. 

W.  Long.  1.  32.  N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

GRANULATED,  fomething  that  has  undergone 
granulation,  or  has  been  reduced  to  grains. 

GRANULATION,  in  Chemiftry ,  an  operation  by 
which  metallic  fubftances  are  reduced  into  fmall  grains, 
or  roundifh  particles  5  the  ufe  of  which  is,  to  facilitate 
their  combination  with  other  fubftances. — This  opera¬ 
tion  is  very  fimple  }  it  confifts  only  in  pouring  a 
melted  metal  (lowly  into  a  veffel  filled  with  water, 
which  is  in  the  mean  time  to  be  agitated  with  a 
broom.  Lead  or  tin  may  be  granulated  by  pouring 
them  when  melted  into  a  box  }  the  internal  furface  of 
which  is  to  be  rubbed  with  powdered  chalk,  and  the 
box  ftrongly  fhaken  till  tlie  lead  has  become  folid. 

Metals  are  granulated,  becaufe  their  dudility  renders 
them  incapable  of  being  pounded,  and  becaufe  filing  is 
long  and  tedious,  and  might  render  the  metal  impure 
by  any  admixture  of  iron  from  the  file. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  See  Vine  and 
Wine.  See  alfo  Currant  and  Raisin. 

GRAPE-Shot,  in  artillery,  is  a  combination  of  fmall 
(hot,  put  into  a  thick  canvas  bag,  and  corded  ftrongly 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whofe  dia¬ 
meter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  can¬ 
non.  The  number  of  (hot  in  a  grape  varries  according 
to  the  fervice  or  fize  of  the  guns  :  in  fea-fervice  nine  is 
always  the  number  but  by  land  it  is  increafed  to  any 
number  or  fize  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in  weight 
to  three  or  four  pounds.  In  fea-fervice  the  bottoms 
and  pins  are  made  of  iron,  whereas  thofe  ufed  by  land 
are  of  \rood. 

GRAPES,  in  the  manege,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify 
the  arrefts  or  mangy  tumours  that  happen  in  the  horfe’s 
kgs. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a  mathematical  inftrument, 
otherwife  called  a  femicircle  ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  ob- 
ferve  any  angle  w  hofe  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  in- 
ftrument  in  any  plane  (though  it  is  moft  commonly  ho¬ 
rizontal,  or  nearly  fo),  and  to  find  how  many  degrees 
it  contains.  See  Mensuration. 

GRAPNEL,  or  Grappling,  a  fort  of  fmall  an¬ 
chor,  fitted  with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  and  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  ride  a  boat  or  other  fmall  veiled. 

Fire-Gu APPLING,  an  inflrument  nearly  refembling 
the  former,  but  differing  in  the  conftru&ion  of  its  flukes, 
which  arc  furniihed  with  ftrong  barbs  on  their  points. 

Thefe  machines  are  ufually  fixed  on  the  yard-arms  of  a 
fhip,  in  order  to  grapple  any  adverfary  whom  (lie  in¬ 
tends  to  board.  They  are,  however,  more  particularly 
ufeful  in  Fire  Ships  for  the  purpofes  deferibed  in  that 
article. 

GRASS,  in  Botany ,  a  plant  having  fimple.  leaves,  a 
flem- generally  jointed  and  tubular,  a  hufky  calyx  (cal¬ 
led  g/uma),  and  the  feed  lingle.  For  the  clafiification 
of  graffes,  fee  Botany  Index ;  and  for  an  account  of 
the  culture,  fee  Agriculture  Index . 

GRASSHOPPER,  a  fpeciesof  gryllus.  See  Gryl- 
lus,  Entomology  Index . 

GRATES  for  Fires,  are  compofed  of  ribs  of  iron 

placed  i 
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"Crates  placed  at  fraall  diflances  from  one  another,  fo  that  the 
Gratitude  a*r  nia^  ^ave  fuffic*ent  acccfs  to  the  fuel,  and  the  accu- 

- mulation  of  the  alhes,  which  would  choke  the  fire, 

may  be  prevented. — Grates  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  ufe  of  pit-coal,  which  requires  a  greater  quantity 
of  air  to  make  it  burn  freely  than  other  kinds  of  fuel. 
The  hearths  of  the  Britons  feem  to  have  been  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  their  halls,  as  is  yet  pra&ifed  in  fome 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  fire  is  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  houfc,  and  the  family  fit  all  around  it.  Their 
fire-place  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  large  done, 
depreffed  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
thereby  adapted  to  receive  the  allies.  About  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  it  was  only  the  floor  of  the  room,  with  the 
addition  of  a  bauk  or  hob  of  clay.  But  it  was  now 
changed  among  the  gentlemen  for  a  portable  fire¬ 
pan,  raifed  upon  low  fupporters,  and  fitted  with  a 
circular  grating  of  bars.  Such  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Gauls  in  the  firfl  century,  and  among  the  Welfli  in  the 
tenth. 

GRATIAN,  the  fon  of  Valentinian  I.  by  his  firfl; 
wife,  was  declared  Auguftus  by  his  father  at  the  city 
of  Amiens  in  36  and  fucceeded  him  in  367  ;  a  prince 
equally  extolled  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  modefly,  cha¬ 
rity,  and  zeal  againft  heretics.  He  aflociated  Theo- 
dofius  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  advanced  the  poet 
«  See  Ar  ^u^on*us  to  confulate.  He  made  a  great  (laughter 
gentora"  ^ie  Germans  at  Stralburg*,  and  hence  was  furnamed 
Alemannicus .  He  was  the  firfl  emperor  who  refufed 
the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus ,  upon  the  fcore  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  Pagan  dignity.  He  was  aflaflinated  by  Andra- 
gathius  in  375,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

Gratian,  a  famous  BenediCtine  monk,  in  the  12th 
century,  was  born  at  Chiufi  in  Tufcany,  and  employed 
above  24  years  in  compofing  a  work,  entitled  Deere - 
turn,  or  Concordantia  Difcordantium  Canonum ,  becaufe 
he  there  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  canons  which 
feemed  contradiflory  to  each  other.  This  work  was 
firfl  printed  at  Mentz  in  1472.  As  he  is  frequently 
miftaken,  in  taking  one  canon  of  one  council,  or  one 
paffage  of  one  father  for  another,  and  has  often  cited 
falfe  decretals,  feveral  authors  have  endeavoured  to  cor- 
re61  his  faults }  and  chiefly  Anthony  Augufline,  in  his 
excellent  work  entitled  De  emendatione  Gratia ni .  To 
the  decretals  of  Gratian,  the  popes  principally  owed  the 
great  authority  they  exercifed  in  the  13th  and  follow¬ 
ing  centuries. 

GRATINGS,  in  a  (hip,  are  fmall  edges  of  fawed 
plank,  framed  one  into  another  like  a  lattice  or  prifon 
grate,  lying  on  the  upper  deck,  between  the  mainmaft 
and  foremaft,  ferving  for  a  defence  in  a  clofe  fight,  and 
alfo  for  the  coolnefs,  light,  and  convcniency  of  the 
(hip’s  company. 

GRATIOL A,  Hedge  Hyssop  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

GRATITUDE,  in  Ethics ,  a  virtue  difpofing  the 
mind  to  an  inward  fenfe  and  outward  acknowledgment 
of  benefits  received. 

Examples  of  ingratitude,  Mr  Paley  obferves,  check 
and  difeourage  voluntary  beneficence  \  hence  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  grateful  temper  is  a  confideration  of  public 
importance.  A  fccond  reafon  for  cultivating  in  our- 
felves  that  temper  is :  That  the  fame  principle  which  is 
touched  with  the  kindnefs  of  a  human  bcnefa&or,  is 
•'capable  of  being  affe&ed  by  the  divine  goodnefs,  and 
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and  of  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that  affection.  Gratituc?< 
a  fource  of  the  pureft  and  moil  exalted  virtue.  The  y— • 

love  of  God  is  the  fublimefl  gratitude.  It  is  a  miflake, 
therefore,  to  imagine,  that  this  virtue  is  omitted  in  the 
Scriptures  }  for  every  precept  which  commands  us  “  to 
love  God,  becaufe  he  firfl  loved  us,”  prefuppofes  the 
principle  of  gratitude,  and  directs  it  to  its  proper  ob- 

j eft.  # 

It  is  Impoflible  to  particularife  the  feveral  expref- 
fions  of  gratitude,  which  vary  with  the  chara&er  and 
fituation  of  the  benefa&or,  and  with  the  opportunities 
of  the  perfon  obliged-,  for  this  variety  admits  of  no 
bounds.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  on  one 
part  gratitude  can  never  oblige  a  man  to  do  what  is 
wrong,  and  what  by  confequence  he  is  previoufly  obli¬ 
ged  not  to  do  :  On  the  other  part,  it  argues  a  total 
w  ant  of  every  generous  principle,  as  well  as  of  moral 
probity,  to  take  advantage  of  that  afcendency,  which 
the  conferring  of  benefits  juftly  creates,  to  draw  or 
drive  thofe  whom  we  have  obliged  into  mean  or  diflio- 
neft  compliances. 

The  following  pleafing  example  of  genuine  gratitude 
is  extracted  from  HackwePs  A/>o/.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.  p.  436, 

— Francis  Frefcobald,  a  Florentine  merchant,  defend¬ 
ed  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  had  gained  a  plentiful 
fortune,  of  which  he  was  liberal-handed  to  all  in  ne- 
ceflity  j  which  being  well  known  to  others,  though 
concealed  by  himfelf,  a  young  ftranger  applied  to  him 
for  charity.  Signior  Frefcobald,  feeing  fomething  in  his 
countenance  more  than  ordinary,  overlooked  his  tat¬ 
tered  clothes  ;  and  compaflionating  his  cireumflances, 
alked  him  (t  What  he  was,  and  of  what  country.” 

“  I  am  (anfwered  the  young  man)  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land  j  my  name  is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  my  father- 
in-law  is  a  poor  (heer-man.  I  left  my  country  to  feck 
my  fortune  ;  came  with  the  French  army  that  were 
routed  at  Gatylion,  where  I  was  a  page  to  a  footman, 
and  carried  his  pike  and  burgonet  after  him.”  Fref¬ 
cobald  commiferating  his  neceflities,  and  having  a 
particular  refpeCl  for  the  Engli(h  nation,  clothed  him 
genteelly  j  took  him  into  hishoufe  till  he  had  recover¬ 
ed  flrength  by  better  diet  *,  and,  at  his  taking  leave, 
mounted  him  upon  a  good  horfe,  with  16  ducats  of 
gold  in  his  pockets.  Cromwell  expreffed  his  thank- 
fulnefs  in  a  very  fenfible  manner,  and  returned  by  land 
towards  England  \  where,  being  arrived,  he  was  pre¬ 
ferred  into  the  fervice  of  Cardinal  Wolfey.  After  the 
cardinal’s  death,  he  worked  himfelf  fo  effectually  into 
the  favour  of  King  Henry  VIII.  that  his  majefty  made 
him  a  baron,  vifeount,  carl  of  Effex,  and  at  laft  made 
him  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  In  the  mean 
time,  Signior  Frefcobald,  by  repeated  lodes  at  fca  and 
land,  was  reduced  to  poverty  $  and  calling  to  mind 
(without  ever  thinking  of  Cromwell),  that  (ome  Eng- 
li(h  merchants  were  indebted  to  him  in  the  fum  of 
15,000  ducats,  he  came  to  London  to  procure  payment. 
Travelling  in  purfuit  of  this  affair,  he  fortunately  met 
with  the  lord  chancellor  as  he  was  riding  to  court  ; 
who  thinking  him  to  be  the  fame  gentleman  that  had 
done  him  fueh  great  kinduefs  in  Italy,  he  immediately 
alighted,  embraced  him,  and  with  tears  of  joy  alked 
him,  “  If  he  was  not  Signior  Francis  Frefcobald,  a 
Florentine  merchant  ?  u  Yes,  Sir  (faid  he)  and  your 
moft  humble  fervant.”  u  My  fervant!  (faid  the  chan¬ 
cellor)  No  j  you  are  my  fpecial  friend,  that  relieved  me 
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rat'tucle  in  my  wants,  laid  the  foundation  of  my  greatncfs,  and, 

v - as  fuch,  1  receive  you  j  and,  fince  the  affairs  of  my  lo- 

vereign  will  not  now  permit  a  longer  conference,  1  beg 
vou  will  oblige  me  this  day  with  your  company  at  my 
houfe  to  dinner  with  me.”  Signor  Frelcobald  was 
furprifed  and  aftoniftied  with  admiration  who  this  great 
man  Ihould  be  that  acknowledged  fuch  obligations,  and 
fo  paflionately  expreffed  a  kindnefs  for  him  ;  but,  con¬ 
templating  a  while  his  voice,  his  mien,  and  carriage, 
he  concludes  it  to  be  Cromwell,  whom  he  had  relieved 
at  Florence  5  and  therefore  not  a  little  overjoyed,  goes 
to  his  houfe,  and  attended  his  coining.  His  lordJhip 
came  foon  after  $  and  immediately  taking  his  friend  by 
the  hand,  turns  to  the  lord  high  admiral  and  other  no¬ 
blemen  in  his  company,  faying,  “  Don’t  your  lord  (hips 
wonder  that  I  am  fo  glad  to  fee  this  gentleman  ?  This 
is  he  who  firft  contributed  to  my  advancement.”  He 
then  told  them  the  whole  ftory  j  and  holding  him  ft  ill 
by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  placed 
him  next  himfelf  at  table.  The  company  being  gone, 
the  chancellor  made  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  know 
what  affair  had  brought  him  into  England.  Frelcobald 
in  few  words  gave  him  the  true  date  of  his  circumftan- 
ces :  To  which  Cromwell  replied,  “  I  am  forry  for  your 
misfortunes,  and  I  will  make  them  as  eafy  to  you  as  I 
can  ;  but,  becaufe  men  ought  to  be  juft  before  they  are 
kind,  it  is  fit  I  lliouhl  repay  the  debt  I  owe  you.” 
Then  leading  him  into  his  clofet,  he  locked  the 
door  j  and  opening  a  coffer,  firft  took  out  16  ducats, 
delivering  them  to  Frelcobald,  and  faid,  ‘‘My  friend, 
here  is  the  money  you  lent  me  at  Florence,  with  ten 
pieces  you  laid  out  for  my  apparel,  and  ten  [more  you 
laid  out  for  my  horfe  *,  but,  eonfidering  you  are  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  might  have  made  fomc  advantage  of  this 
money  in  the  way  of  trade,  take  thefe  four  bags,  in 
every  one  of  which  is  400  ducats,  and  enjoy  them  as 
the  free  gift  of  your  friend.”  Thefe  the  modefty  of 
Frelcobald  would  have  refufed,  but  the  other  forced 
them  upon  him.  He  next  caufed  him  to  give  him  the 
names  of  all  his  debtors,  and  the  films  they  owed  : 
which  account  he  tranfmitted  to  one  of  his  fervants, 
with  a  charge  to  find  out  the  men,  and  oblige  them  to 
pay  him  in  15  days  under  the  penalty  of  his  difplea- 
fure  5  and  the  fervant  fo  well  difeharged  his  duty,  that 
in  a  fliort  time  the  entire  fum  was  paid.  All  this  time 
Signior  Frefcobald  lodged  in  the  chancellor’s  houfe, 
where  he  was  entertained  according  to  his  merits,  with 
repeated  perfuafions  for  his  continuance  in  England, 
and  an  offer  of  the  loan  of  60,000  ducats  for  four  years 
if  he  would  trade  here  :  but  he  defired  to  return  to 
Florence,  which  he  did,  with  extraordinary  favours 
from  the  lord  Cromwell. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  grateful  remorfe,  which  forne- 
times  has  been  known  to  operate  forcibly  on  the  minds 
of  the  mod  hardened  in  impudence.  Of  this  Mr  An¬ 
drews,  who  makes  the  remark,  gives  an  inftance  in  the 
following  anecdote,  faid  to  have  been  a  favourite  one 
with  the  late  Dr  Campbell.  “  Towards  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  an  ador,  celebrated  for  mimicry,  was 
to  have  been  employed  by  a  comic  author,  to  take  off 
the  perfon,  the  manner,  and  the  fingularly  awkward 
delivery  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Woodward,  who  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  introduced  on  the  ftage  in  a  laughable 
charader,  (viz.  in  that  of  Dr  FoJJile ,  in  Three  Hours 
after  Marriage).  The  mimic  dreffed  himfelf  as  a  coun- 
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try  man,  and  waited  on  the  dodor  with  a  long  cata-  Gratitude 
logue  of  ailments,  which  he  faid  attended  on  his  wife. 

The  phyfician  heard  with  amazement  difeafes  and  pains  v 
of  the  moft  oppofite  nature,  repeated  and  redoubled  on 
the  wretched  patient.  For,  fince  the  ador’s  g  reate  ft 
wifti  was  to  keep  Dr  Woodward  in  his  company  as  long  as 
pofliblc,  that  he  might  make  the  more  obfervations  on 
his  geftures,  he  loaded  his  poor  imaginary  fpoufe  with 
every  infirmity  which  had  any  probable  chance  of 
prolonging  the  interview.  At  length,  being  become 
completely  mailer  of  his  errand,  he  drew  from  his  purfc 
a  guinea,  and,  with  a  ferape,  made  an  uncouth  offer  of 
it.  ‘  Put  up  thy  money,  poor  fellow  (cried  the  doc¬ 
tor)  \  thou  haft  need  of  all  thy  eafti  and  all  thy  pa¬ 
tience  too,  with  fuch  a  bundle  of  difeafes  tied  to  thy 
back.’  The  ador  returned  to  his  employer,  and  re¬ 
counted  the  whole  converfation,  with  fuch  true  feeling 
of  the  phyfician’s  character,  that  the  author  fereamed 
with  approbation.  His  raptures  were  foon  checked  j 
for  the  mimic  told  him,  with  theemphafis  of  fenfibility, 
that  he  would  fooner  die  than  proftitute  his  talents  to 
the  rendering  fuch  genuine  humanity  a  public  laugh- 
ing-ftock.  The  player’s  name  was  Griffin . 

GRATZ,  a  ft  rang  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
Styria,  with  a  caftle  feated  on  a  rock,  and  an  univer- 
fity.  The  Jefuits  had  a  college  here  5  and  there  are  a 
great  number  of  handfome  palaces,  and  a  fine  arfenal. 

The  caftle  ftands  upon  a  very  lofty  hill,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  river  by  means  of  a  deep  well.  The  em- 
picls  dowager  was  obliged  to  retire  hither  during  the 
war  of  1  741  and  1  742.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Muer, 
in  E.  Long.  15.  16.  N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

G II  ATT  US,  a  Latin  poet,  contemporary  with  Ovid, 
the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Cyncgeticon ,  or  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  hunting  with  dogs  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Leyden,  i2mo,  with  the  learned  notes  of  Janus 
Ulitius. 

GRAVE,  in  Grammar ,  a  fpccies  of  accent  oppofite 
to  acute.  The  grave  accent  is  expreffed  thus  (')  ;  and 
(hows  that  the  voice  is  to  be  deprelTed,  and  the  fy lia¬ 
ble  over  which  it  is  placed  pronounced  in  a  low  deep 
tone. 

Grave,  in  Mufic ,  is  applied  to  a  found  which  is  in 
a  low  or  deep  tone.  The  thicker  the  chord  or  firing, 
the  more  grave  the  tone  or  note,  and  the  fmaller  the 
acuter.  Notes  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  more  grave 
in  proportion  as  the  vibrations  of  the  chord  are  lefs 
quick. 

Grave,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  ferves  to  denote  the 
flowed  movement, 

Grave,  is  alfo  ufedfor  a  tomb,  wherein  a  perfon  de¬ 
fund  is  interred. 

Graves,  among  the  Jews,  were  generally  out  of  the 
city,  though  we  meet  w  ith  inftances  of  their  interring 
the  dead  in  towns.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
graves  upon  mountains,  in  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
private  houfes.  So  that  nothing  on  this  head  feems 
to  have  been  determined.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
w  ith  refped  to  the  Greeks.  The  Thebans  had  a  law 
that  every  perfon  who  built  a  houfe  fhould  provide  a 
burial  ground.  Men  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
were  frequently  buried  in  the  public  forum.  The  moft 
general  cuftom  was,  however,  to  bury  out  of  the  city, 
chiefly  by  the  highway  fide.  The  Romans  were  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  law  of  the  12  tables  to  bury  ©r  burn 
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the  dead  in  the  city  ;  but  Tome  we  find  had  their  fe- 
pu]  chres  in  Rome,  though  they  paid  a  fine  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence. 

Grave,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Duteh  Brabant,  feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  beyond 
whieh  there  is  a  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  41.  N.  Lat.  51. 

46- 

GRAVEL,  in  Natural  Hjftory  and  Gardening ,  a 
congeries  of  pebbles,  which,  mixed  with  a  ftiff  loam, 
makes  lading  and  elegant  gravel-walks  ;  an  ornament 
peeuliar  to  our  gardens,  and  which  gives  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  thofe  of  other  nations. 

Gravel.  See  Medicine  Index. 

Gra VE L- Walks.  To  make  thefe  properly,  the  bot¬ 
tom  (hould  be  laid  with  lime-rubbifh,  large  flint-ftones, 
or  any  other  hard  matter,  for  eight  or  ten  inches  thick, 
to  keep  weeds  from  growing  through,  and  over  this 
the  gravel  is  to  be  laid  fix  or  eight  inches  thick.  This 
(hould  be  laid  rounding  up  in  the  middle,  by  whieh 
means  the  larger  Hones  will  run  off  to  the  fides,  and 
may  be  raked  away  ;  for  the  gravel  (hould  never  be 
fereened  before  it  is  laid  on.  It  is  a  common  mif- 
take  to  lay  thefe  walks  too  round,  which  not  only 
makes  them  uneafy  .to  walk  upon,  but  takes  off  from 
their  apparent  breadth.  One  ineh  in  five  feet  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  proportion  for  the  rife  in  the  middle  ;  fo  that  a 
walk  of  20  feet  wide  (hould  be  four  inches  higher  at 
the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  fo  in  proportion.  As 
foon  as  the  gravel  is  laid,  it  (hould  be  raked,  and  the 
large  ftones  thrown  back  again :  then  the  whole  (hould 
be  rolled  both  lengthwife  and  erofswife  ;  and  the  per- 
fon  who  draws  the  roller  (hould  wear  (hoes  with  flat 
heels,  that  he  may  make  no  holes  ;  beeaufe  holes  made 
in  a  new  vralk  are  not  cafily  remedied.  The  walks 
fliould  always  be  rolled  three  or  four  times  in  very  hard 
fhowers,  after  which  they  will  bind  more  firmly  than 
otherwife  they  eould  ever  be  made  to  do. 

Gravel  with  fome  loam  among  it,  binds  more  firmly 
than  the  rawer  kinds  ;  and  when  gravel  is  naturally 
very  har(h  and  (harp,  it  is  proper  to  add  a  mixture  of 
loam  to  it.  The  bed  gravel  for  walks  is  fuch  as 
abounds  w'ith  fmooth  round  pebbles,  which,  being  .mix¬ 
ed  with  a  little  loam,  are  bound  fo  firmly  together, 
that  they  are  never  afterwards  injured  either  by  wet  or 
dry  weather.  Thefe  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  turned  up 
by  the  feet  in  walking,  as  the  more  irregularly  fliaped 
pebbles,  and  remain  much  more  firmly  in  their  places 
after  rolling. 


-  GRAVELINES,  a  flrong  fea-port  town  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  in  Freneh  Flanders,  with  a  caftle  and  har¬ 
bour,  feated  in  a  marfhy  country  on  the  river  Aa,  near 
the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  2.  N.  Lat.  50.  59. 

GRAVELLY  land  or  soil,  that  abounding  with 
gravel  or  fand,  which  eafily  admits  o£  heat  and  moif- 
ture  5  and  the  more  ftony  fuch  lands  are,  the  more 
barren  they  prove. 

GRAVEN  AC,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  eircle 
of  Suabia,  and  eapital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name. 
E.  Long.  8.  15.  N.  Lat.  48.  22. 

GRAVER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a  tool  by  which 
all  the  line*?,  fcratches,  and  (hades,  are  cut  in  copper, 
&c.  See  Engraving. 

GRAVES ANDE,  William  James,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  at  Ddft  in  Holland, 
*in  1688.  He  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  but 


mathematical  learning  wras  his  favourite  amufement. 
When  he  had  taken  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1707,  he 
fettled  at  the  Hague,  and  pra&ifed  at  the  bar,  in 
which  fituation  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
learned  men  5  with  a  fociety  of  whom,  he  publilhed  a 
periodical  review  entitled  Le  Journal  Liter  air  e ,  which 
was  continued  without  interruption  from  the  year  1713 
to  the  year  1722,  when  he  died.  The  mod  eonfider- 
able  of  his  works  arc,  “  A  treatife  on  perfpe&ive  ;  An 
introduction  to  the  Newtonian  philoiophy,  or  a  trea- 
tife  011  the  elements  of  phyfics  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ments  y  A  treatife  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  for  the 
ufe  of  young  fludents  and  “  A  courfe  of  logie  and 
metaphyfics.”  He  had  intended  to  have  prefented  the 
publie  with  a  fyftem  of  morality,  but  his  death  pre¬ 
vented  the  execution.  The  miniders  of  the  republic 
confulted  him  oji  all  occafions  wherein  his  talents  wer® 
requifite  ;  and  his  (kill  in  calculation  was  often  of  fer- 
vice  to  them  ;  as  W'as  his  addrefs  in  deciphering,  for 
dete&ing  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  their  enemies. 
As  profeffor  of  mathematics  and  aflronomy  at  Leyden, 
none  ever  applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more  fuc- 
cefs,  or  to  more  ufeful  purpofes. 

GRAVESEND,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  (i- 
tuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  25  miles 
from  London  ;  and  has  a  blockhoufe  w'ell  mounted 
with  cannon,  to  command  the  (hips  and  river,  dire&ly 
oppofite  to  Tilbury  fort  in  Elfex.  The  town  wras  plun¬ 
dered  and  burnt  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  to  compenfate  whieh,  the  king, 
at  the  requed  of  the  abbot  of  St  Mary-le-Grace  of 
Tower-hill,  to  whom  he  had  granted  a  manor  there 
called  Par  rocks ,  veiled  it  and  Milton  with  the  foie 
privilege  of  carrying  paflengers  by  water  from  hence 
to  London  at  4s.  the  whole  fare,  or  2d.  a-head  ;  which 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII.  ;  but  now  the  fare 
is  9d.  a-head  in  the  tilt-boat,  and  is.  in  the  wherry. 
The  former  mud  not  take  in  above  40  paflengers,  the 
latter  no  more  than  8.  Coaches  ply  here  at  the  land¬ 
ing  of  people  from  London/&:e.  to  earry  them  to  Ro- 
chefler,  at  is.  6d.  each.  This  town  and  Milton  were 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  name  of  the 
portreeve ,  (now  the  mayor),  jurats,  and  inhabitants  of 
Gravefend  and  Milton  :  And  as  Gravefend  is  the  place 
where  mod  paflengers  through  Kent  from  foreign  parts 
take  boat  for  London,  that  queen,  in  order  to  (how 
the  grandeur  of  the  metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  order¬ 
ed  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies,  to 
receive  all  ambafladors.  and  eminent  drangers  here  in 
their  formalities,  and  to  attend  them  to  London  in 
barges  if  by  water;  or  if  they  chofe  to  come  by 
land,  they  were  to  meet  them  on  horfcback  on  Black- 
heath  in  their  livery  gowns.  The  towns  for  fevcral 
miles  round  are  fupplied  from  hence  with  garden  duffs ; 
of  which  great  quantities  are  alfo  fent  to  London, 
where  the  afparagus  of  Gravefend  is  preferred  to  that 
of  Batter fta.  All  outward-bound  (hips  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  this  road  till  they  have  been  vifited  by  the 
cudoir  honfe  officers  ;  and  for  thL  purpofe  a  eentinel 
at  the  bh  khoufe  fires  a  muiket  :  but  the  homeward- 
bound  all  pa!  by  without  notice,  unlcfs  it  be  to  put 
waiters  on  boards  if  they  are  not  fupplied  before.  As 
the  outward-bound  generally  take  in  provifions  here, 
the  place  is  full  of  fearnen,  who  are  all  in  a  hurry. 
The  whole  town  being  burnt  down  in  1727,  5000I, 
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was  granted  by  parliament  in  1731  for  rebuilding  its 
church,  as  one  of  the  50  new  ones.  In  1624,  one  Mr 
Pinnock  gave  21  dwelling-houfes  here,  befides  one  for 
a  matter  weaver,  to  employ  the  poor  -,  and  here  is  a 
charity-fchool  for  24  boys,  who  are  both  taught  and 
clothed.  E.  Long.  0.  22.  N.  Lat.  51.  27. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Terra  di  Bari,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee,  and  the 
title  of  a  duchy.  E.  Long.  17.  N.  Lat.  41. 

GRAVINA'S  Ijlands,  a  range  of  iflands  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  40  miles  in  length.  E.  Long.  228.  24. 
N.  Lat.  54.  52. 

GRAVITATION,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  is  fome- 
times  diftinguifhed  from  gravity ,  Thus  M.  Mduper- 
tuis  takes  gravity  for  that  force  whereby  a  body  would 
fall  to  the  earth  ;  but  gravitation  for  the  fame  dimi- 
nilhed  by  the  centrifugal  force.  See  NEWTONIAN 
Philofophy . 

GRAVITY,  or  Gravitation  (for  the  words  are 
moll  commonly  ufed  fynonymoufly),  fignifies  either  the 
force  by  which  bodies  are  prefled  towards  the  furfaee 
of  the  earth,  or  the  manifeft  eftedl  of  that  force  ;  in 
which  1  aft  fenfe  the  word  has  the  fame  fignification  with 
weight  or  heavinfs. 

Concerning  gravity  in  the  firft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
or  that  active  power  by  which  all  bodies  are  impelled 
towards  the  earth,  there  have  been  great  difputes. 
Many  eminent  philofophers,  and  among  the  reft  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  himfelf,  have  confidered  it  as  the  firft  of 
all  fecond  caufcs  j  an  incorporeal  orfpiritual  fubftance, 
which  never  can  be  perceived  any  other  way  than  by 
Its  effects ;  an  univerfal  property  of  matter,  &c.  Others 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravita¬ 
tion  by  the  adlion  of  a  very  fubtle  ethereal  fluid  ; 
■and  to  this  explanation  Sir  Ifaac,  in  the  latter  part  of 
.his  life,  feems  not  to  have  been  averfe.  He  hath  even 
given  a  conjecture  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
this  fluid  might  occafion  thefe  phenomena.  But  for  a 
full  account  of  the  difeoveries  of  this  great  philofopher 
concerning  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  conjectures 
■made  by  him  and  others  concerning  its  caufe,  the  va¬ 
rious  obje£tions  that  have  been  made  to  his  dodlrine, 
and  the  ftate  of  the  difpute  at  prefent,  fee  the  articles 
Newtonian  Philofophy  and  Astronomy. 

Specific  GRAV1TT  denotes  the  weight  belonging  to 
an  equal  bulk  of  every  different  fubftance.  Thus  the 
«xa(ft  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold,  compared  with  a 
'cubic  inch  of  water,  tin,  lead,  &c.  is  called  its  fpecific 
gravity .  See  Hydrodynamics,  and  Specific  Gravity, 

GRAY,  or  Grey,  a  mixed  colour  partaking  of  the 
two  extremes,  black  and  white.  See  Dyeing  Index, 

In  the  manege  they  make  feveral  forts  of  grays  \  as 
the  branded  or  blackened  gray,  which  has  fpots  quite 
black  difperfed  here  and  there.  The  dappled  gray, 
which  has  fpots  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  reft  of  the 
body.  The  light  or  filver  gray,  wherein  there  is  but  a 
fmall  mixture  of  black  hairs.  The  fad  or  iron  gray, 
which  has  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  white.  And  the 
•brownifh  or  fandy-coloured  gray,  where  there  are  bay- 
coloured  hairs  mixed  with  the  black. 

Gr*ay,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Up¬ 
per  Saone,  and  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  Amont.  It 
is  a  trading  place,  and  feated  on  the  river  Saone,  in 
E.  Long.  53.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

Gray,  Lady  Jane,  See  Grey, 
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Gray,  Thomas ,  an  admired  Englilh  poet,  was  the 
youngeft  and  only  furviving  foil  of  a  reputable  citi¬ 
zen  of  London,  and  was  born  in  Cornhill  in  1716. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  contracted  a  friend- 
ftiip  with  Mr  Horace  Walpole,  and  with  Mr  Richard 
Weft  fon  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  Mr  Weft 
and  Mr  Gray  were  both  intended  for  the  bar:  but  the 
former  died  early  in  life,  and  the  latter  was  diverted 
from  that  purfuit  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr 
Walpole  m  his  travels*,  which  he  accepted  without  any 
determined  plan  for  his  future  life.  During  Mr  Gray’s 
travels,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  letters  to  Mr  Weft  and 
to  his  parents,  which  are  printed  with  his  poems  ;  and 
when  he  returned,  finding  himfelf  in  narrow  circum- 
ftances,  yet  with  a  mind  indifpofed  for  aftive  employ¬ 
ment,  he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himlelf  to 
ftudy.  Soon  after  his  return,  his  friend  Weft  died  j 
and  the  melancholy  impreffed  on  him  by  this  event  may 
be  traced  in  his  admired  “  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
chuxchyard  j”  which  is  thought  to  have  been  begun, 
if  not  finifhed,  at  this  time  \  though  the  concluiion, 
as  it  Hands  at  prefent,  is  certainly  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  firft  manufeript  copy.  The  firft  impulfe 
of  his  forrow  for  the  death  of  his  friend  gave  birth  to 
a  very  tender  fonnet  in  Englifti,  on  the  Petrarchian 
model  ;  and  alfo  to  a  fublime  apoftrophe  in  hexame¬ 
ters,  written  in  the  genuine  ftrain  of  claftical  majefty, 
with  which  he  intended  to  begin  one  of  his  books  De 
Principiij  Cogitandi, 

From  the  winter  of  the  year  1742,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  his  principal  refidence  was  at  Cambridge  *,  from 
which  he  was  feldom  abfent  any  confiderable  time,  ex¬ 
cept  between  the  years  1759  and  1762  }  when  on  the 
opening  of  the  Britifh  Muieum,  he  took  lodgings  in 
Southampton-row,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Harleian  and  other  manuferipts  there  depofited,  from 
which  he  made  feveral  curious  extracts,  amounting  in 
all  to  a  tolerable  fized  folio,  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Walpole. 

About  the  year  1747,  Mr  Mafon,  the  editor  of  Mr 
Gray’s  poems,  was  introduced  to  him.  The  former 
had  written,  a  year  or  two  before,  fome  imitations  of 
Milton’s  juvenile  poems,  viz.  A  Monody  on  the  Death 
of  Mr  Pope,  and  two  pieces  entitled  //  Beihcofo  and 
11  Pacifico  on  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  *,  and  the 
latter  revifed  them  at  the  requeft  of  a  friend.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimacy  which  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  death  of  Mr  Gray. 

About  the  year  1750,  Mr  Gray  had  put  his  laft  hand 
to  his  celebrated  Elegy  written  in  a  country  church¬ 
yard,  and  had  communicated  it  to  his  friend  Mr  Wal¬ 
pole,  whofe  good  tafte  was  too  much  charmed  with  it  to 
fuffer  him  to  withhold  the  fight  of  it  Rom  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Accordingly  it  was  ftiown  about  for  fome  time  in 
manufeript,  and  received  with  all  the  applaufc  it  fo 
juftly  merited.  At  laft  the  publiftier  of  one  of  the  ma¬ 
gazines  having  obtained  a  furreptitious  copy  of  it,  Mr 
Gray  wrote  to  Mr  Walpole,  defiring  that  he  would  put 
his  own  manufeript  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Dor'fley,  and 
order  him  to  print  it  immediately.  1  his  uas  fbc  molt 
popular  of  all  our  authors  publications.  It  ran  through 
11  editions  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time-,  was  finely 
tranilated  into  Latin  by  Meflrs  ‘  nfty  and  Roberts  5 
and  in  the  fame  year  bv  Mr  Lloyd. 

From  July  1759  to  the  year  1762,  he  generally  re- 
L  fided 
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iided  in  London,  with  a  view,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Eritiili  Mufcunw  In 
July  1768,  his  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton  wrote  him 
a  polite  letter,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  had 
been  pleafed  to  offer  to  him  the  profefforfhip  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Hiffory  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  then  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Laurence  Brocket.  This 
place  was  valuable  in  itfelf,  the  falary  being  400I.  a- 
year  \  but  what  rendered  it  particularly  acceptable  to 
Mr  Gray  was  its  being  given  him  without  any  felici¬ 
tation .  He  was  indeed  remarkably  difinterefted  in  all 
his  purfuits.  1  hough  his  income,  before  this  addi¬ 
tion,  was  very  frnall,  he  never  read  or  wrote  with  a 
view  of  making  his  labours  uferul  to  himfelf.  He  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  of  thofe  few  perfonages  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  efpecially  in  the  poetical  clafs, 
who  are  devoid  of  felf-iinereft,  and  at  the  fame  time 
attentive  to  economy  5  and  alfo  was  among  mankind 
in  general  one  of  thofe  very  few  eeonomifts,  who  pof- 
fefs  that  talent,  untindtured  with  the  flighted  ftain  of 
avarice.  When  his  eircumffances  were  at  the  lowed, 
he  gave  away  fuch  fums  in  private  charity,  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  ampler  purfe.  But  what  chiefly 
deterred  him  from  feeking  any  advantage  by  his  lite¬ 
rary  purfuits,  was  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  which  led 
him  to  defpife  the  idea  of  being  thought  an  author  by 
profeffion. 

However,  it  is  probable,  that  early  in  life  he  had 
an  intention  of  publifliing  an  edition  of  Strabo  5  for 
his  papers  contain  a  great  number  of  notes  and  geo¬ 
graphical  difquifitions  on  that  author,  particularly 
with  refpeft  to  that  part  of  Afia  which  comprehends 
Perfia  and  India.  The  indefatigable  pains  which  he 
took  with  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  the  quantity  of 
critical  as  well  as  explanatory  obfervations  which  he 
has  left  upon  almofl  every  part  of  his  works,  plainly 
indicate,  that  no  man  in  Europe  was  better  prepared 
to  republifli  and  illuftrate  that  philofopher  than  Mr 
Gray.  Another  work,  on  which  he  bedowed  uncom¬ 
mon  labour,  was  the  Anthologia.  In  an  interleaved 
copy  of  that  collection  of  Greek  epigrams,  he  has  tran- 
feribed  fcveral  additional  ones,  which  he  fele&ed  in  his 
extenfive  reading  ;  has  inferted  a  great  number  of  cri¬ 
tical  notes  and  emendations,  and  fubjoined  a  copious 
index.  But  whether  he  intended  this  performance  for 
the  prefs  or  not,  is  uncertain.  The  only  work  which 
he  meditated  upon  with  this  direCl  view  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  a  hidory  of  Englifti  poetry,  upon  a  plan 
Sketched  out  by  Mr  Pope.  He  has  mentioned  this 
himfelf  in  an  advertifement  to  thofe  three  line  imita¬ 
tions  of  Norfe  and  Wellh  poetry,  which  he  gave  the 
world  in  the  lad  edition  of  his  poems.  But  after  he 
had  made  fome  confiderable  preparations  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  defign,  and  Mr  Mafori  had  offered  him 
his.  adiilance,  he  was  informed,  that  Mr  Warton,  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  engaged  in  a  work  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  undertaking  was  therefore  rclin- 
quiflied,  by  mutual  confent  ;  and  foon  after,  on  that 
gentleman’s  defiring  a  fight  of  the  plan,  our  author 
readily  fent  him  a  copy  of  it. 

Among  other  feienccs,  Mr  Gray  had  acquired  a 
great  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture.  He  had  feen 
and  accurately  dudied  in  his  youth,  while  abroad,  the 
Homan  proportions  on  the  fpot,  both  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  the  works  of  Palladio.  In  his  later  years  he 
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applied  himfelf  to  confider  thofe  dupendous  druCtures  Gray, 
of  more  modern  date  that  adorn  our  own  country  j  v~- 
which,  if  they  have  not  the  dime  grace,  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  equal  dignity.  He  endeavoured  to  trace  this 
mode  of  building  from  the  time  it  commenced  through 
its  various  changes,  till  it  arrived  at  its  perfection  ^in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  ended  in  that  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  For  this  purpole,  he  did  not  fo  much  depend 
upon  written  accounts,  as  that  internal  evidence  which 
the  buildings  themfelves  give  of  their  refpe&ive  anti¬ 
quity  5  fince  they  condantly  furnilh  to  the  well-inform¬ 
ed  eye,  arms,  ornaments,  and  other  marks,  by  which 
their  feveral  ages  may  be  afeertained.  On  this  account 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ffudy  of  heraldry  as  a  prepa¬ 
ratory  fc.ience  \  and  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of 
genealogical  papers,  more  than  fufficient  to  prove  him 
a  complete  maffer  of  it.  By  thefe  means  lie  arrived  at 
fo  very  extraordinary  a  pitch  of  fagacity,  as  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  pronounce,  at  firft  fight,  on  the  precife  time 
when  every  particular  part  of  any  of  our  cathedrals  was 
erected.  But  the  favourite  ffudy  of  Mr  Gray  for  the 
laft  ten  years  of  his  life  was  natural  hiffory,  which  he 
then  rather  refumed  than  began  5  as  by  the  inflec¬ 
tions  of  his  uncle  Antrobus,  he  was  a  confiderable  bo- 
taniff  at  15.  The  marginal  notes  which  he  has  left  on 
Linnaeus  and  other  writers  on  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  foflil  kingdoms,  are  very  numerous  :  but  the  moft 
confiderable  are  orrHudfon’s  Flora  Anglica,  and  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  Syjlema  Naturce  ;  which  latter  he 
interleaved  and  filled  almoft  entirely.  While  employ¬ 
ed  on  zoology,  he  read  Ariffotle’s  treatife  on  that  fub- 
je£t  with  great  care,  and  explained  many  difficult  paf- 
fages  of  that  obfeure  ancient  by  the  lights  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  modern  naturalifts.  In  a  word,  excepting 
pure  mathematics,  and  the  ftudics  dependent  on  that 
fcience,  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  human  learning 
in  which  he  had  not  acquired  a  competent  fkill,  and  in 
moft  of  them  a  confummate  maftery.  To  this  account 
of  his  literary  character  we  may  add,  that  he  had  a  fine 
tafte  in  painting,  prints,  gardening,  and  mufic  ;  and 
was  moreover  a  man  of  good  breeding,  virtue,  and  hu¬ 
manity. 

He  died  in  1  771  :  and  an  edition  of  his  poems,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,  were  publiflied  in  qto, 
in  I775>  by  Mr  Mafon.  This  gentleman,  however, 
inftcad  of  employing  his  ow  n  pen  in  drawing  Mr  Gray’s 
chara&er,  has  adopted  one  drawn  by  the  reverend  Mr 
Temple,  re&or  of  Mamhead  in  Devonlhire,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  Bofwell ;  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  com¬ 
municating  it.  “  Perhaps  (lavs  Mr  Temple)  he  was  the 
moft  learned  man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  fcience,  and 
that  not  fuperfieially  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every 
branch  of  hiffory,  both  natural  and  civil  ;  had  read  all 
the  original  hiftorians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  : 
and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticifm,  metaphyfics, 
morals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of 
ffudy  ;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts  were  his  favour¬ 
ite  amufement  ;  and  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  painting, 
prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  fuch  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  his  converfation  muff  have  been 
equally  inftru&ing  and  entertaining  \  but  he  was  alfo 
a  good  man,  a  w  ell-bred  xnan,  a  man  of  virtue  and  hu¬ 
manity.  There  is  no  chara&er  without  fome  fpeck, 
feme  imperfection  y  and  I  think  the  greateft  defeft  in 
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his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy, 
and  a  vilible  faftidioufnefs,  or  contempt  and  difdain  of 
his  inferiors  in  fciencc*  Pie  alfo  had,  in  fome  degree, 
that  weaknefs  which  difgufted  Voltaire  fo  much  in  Mr 
Congreve  :  though  he  feemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progrefs  they  had  made  in  knowledge, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  confidered  himfelf  merely 
as  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  though  without  birth,  or  for- 
tune,  or  flation,  his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
private  independent  gentleman,  who  read  for  his  amufe- 
ment.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  What,  fignifies  fo 
much  knowledge,  when  it  produces  fo  little  ?  Is  it 
worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no  memorial  but 
a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  confidered,  that  Mr  Gray 
was,  to  others,  at  leaft  innocently  employed  *  to  him¬ 
felf,  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  paffed  agreeably  ; 
he  was  every  day  making  fome  new  acquifition  in 
fcience  \  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  foftened,  and 
his  virtue  (Lengthened  ;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
fliown  to  him  without  a  mafk  ;  and  he  was  taught  to 
confider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  wife  man,  except  the  purfuit  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  practice  of  virtue  in  that  Hate  wherein 
God  hath  placed  us.’* 

GRAYLING.  See  SaLMo,  Ichthyology  Index . 

In  angling  for  this  fifli  the  hook  muff  be  armed 
upon  the  flianks  with  a  very  narrow  plate  of  lead,  which 
ffioidd  be  flendereft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  the 
bait  (which  is  to  be  a  large  gralhopper,  the  uppermoff 
wing  of  which  muff  be  pulled  off)  may  come  over  to 
it  the  more  eafily.  At  the  point  let  there  be  a  cod- 
bait  in  a  continual  motion.  The  jag-tail,  which  is.  a 
Worm  of  a  pale  flelh-colour,  with  a  yellow  tag  on  its 
tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  the  grayling  in  March  and 
April. 

GREASE,  a  fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of  the  legs 
of  a  horfe.  See  Farriery,  N°  482. 

GREAT,  a  term  of  comparifon,  denoting  a  thing 
to  have  more  extenfion  than  fome  other  to  which  it  is 
referred.  Thus  we  fay,  a  great  fpace,  ajr^/diffance, 
a  great  figure,  a  great  body,  &.C. 

Great  is  likewife  ufed  figuratively  in  matters  of 
morality,  &c.  to  fignify  ample,  noble,  elevated,  extra¬ 
ordinary,  important,  &c.  Thus  we  fay,  Shakefpeare 
was  a  great  genius,  Da  Vinci  a  great  painter,  Galileo 
a  great  philofopher,  Boffu  a  great  critic,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  a  title  or  quality  appropriated  to  cer¬ 
tain  princes  and  other  illuftrious  perfonages.  Thus 
we  fay,  the  great  Turk,  the  great  Mogul,  the  great 
cham  of  Tartary,  the  great  duke  of  Florence,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  a  furname  bellowed  on  feveral  kings 
and  emperors.  Thus  we  fay,  Alexander  the  great ; 
Cyrus  the  great;  Charles  the  great ,  or  Charlemagne  ; 
Henry  the  great  of  France,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  officers  who  have 
pre-eminence  over  others.  Thus  we  fay,  the  lord  great 
chamberlain  ;  the  great  marfhal  of  Poland,  &c* 
GREATER  tone,  in  Mujic.  See  Tone* 

GREAVES,  John,  an  eminent  phyfician  and  an¬ 
tiquary,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  John  Greaves  re6Ior  of 
Colemore,  near  Alresford  in  Hampftiire,  and  born  in 
1602.  He  was  educated  at  Baliol  College  in  Oxford, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Merton.  He  was  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  foot  of  his  great  merit,  chofen  geo¬ 
metry  profeffor  of  Grefham  college.  His  ardent  third 
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of  knowledge  loon  carried  him  into  feveral  parts  of  Greaves 
Europe,  where  he  eagerly  feized  every  opportunity  of  Gre|C(% 
improving  it.  His  next  voyage  was  into  the  eaffern 
countries ;  where  nothing  remarkable  in  the  heavens, 
earth,  or  even  fubterraneous  places,  feems  to  have 
efcaped  his  nice  obfervation.  He,  with  indefatigable 
induffry,  and  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  collected 
a  confiderable  number  of  Arabic,  Pcrfic,  and  Greek 
manuferipts,  for  Archbiibop  Laud.  Of  ihefe  he  well 
knew  the  value,  as  he  was  a  mailer  of  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written.  He  alfo  collected  for 
that  prelate  many  oriental  gems  and  coins.  He  took 
a  more  accurate  liirvey  of  the  pyramids  than  any  tra¬ 
veller  who  went  before  him.  O11  his  return  from  the 
Eaft,  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Italy  a  feeond  time. 


During  his  ftay  at  Rome,  he  made  a  particular  inquiry 
into  the  true  Rate  of  the  ancient  weights  and  meafures. 
Soon  after  he  had  finifhed  his  feeond  voyage,  he  was 
chofcn  Savilian  profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  for  this  proftlForfhip,  as  the  # 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  aftronomers  were  fami¬ 
liar  to  him.  His  books  relating  to  oriental  learning* 
his  Pyratnidographia ,  or  a  defeription  of  the  pyramids 
in  Egypt,  his  Epoch#  Celebriores ,  and  ether  curious 
and  ufcful  pieces,  of  which  Mr  Ward  has  given  us  a 
catalogue,  ihow  him  to  have  been  a  great  man.  Thofe 
which  he  intended  to  publifli  would  have  fliown  him  ta 
be  a  greater;  but  he  was  flopped  in  his  great  career  by 
death  in  1652. 

GREBE.  See  Colymbus,  Ornithology  Index . 

GREECE,  the  prefent  Romelia,  and  in  many  re- 
fpe£ts  one  of  the  moft  defervedly  celebrated  countries 
in  the  world,  was  anciently  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Macedonia  and  the  river  Strymon  ;  on  the  weft  by  the 
Ionian  fea  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Egean  fea  and  Archipelago.  Il  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Strymon,  by  which  it  was  parted  from 
Thrace,  to  the  promontory  of  Tenaurus,  the  fouthmoft 
point  of  the  Peloponnefus,  now  the  Morea,  about  6° 
20'  of  latitude,  or  nearly  440  Engliffi  miles,  and  in 
breadth  from  taft  to  weft  about  3  59*  miles. 

The  general  names  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  known  to  the  ancients  were  thofe  of 
Graioi ,  or  Gmicoi ,  from  whence  the  name  of  Greece  is 
plainly  derived.  Thcfe  names  are  thought  to  come  from 
Graecus,  the  father,  or  (according  to  fome)  the  fon,  of 
Theffalus,  who  gave  name  to  Theffaly ;  but  fome  mo¬ 
dern  critics  choofe  to  derive  it  from  Ragau ,  the  fame 
with  Ren,  the  fon  of  Pcleg,  by  the  tranfpofition  of  a 
letter  to  foften  the  found. — Thefe  names  w^ere  after¬ 
wards  changed  for  Achcci  and  Hellenes  ;  the  firft,  as  is 
fuppofed  from  Achcem,  the  fon  of  Xuihus,  the  fon  of 
Hellen,  and  father  of  Ion  ;  or,  according  to  the  fable, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  :  the  other  from  Helh  n,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  the  ion  of  Deucalion,  and  father  of  Dorus, 
from  whom  came  the  Dores ,  afterwards  a  famous  na¬ 
tion  among  the  Greeks.  Another  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  were  known  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  v'as 
that  of  Pelafgi,  which  the  Arcadians,  the  moft  ancient 
people  in  Greece,  deduced  from  their  pretended  foun¬ 
der  Pelafgus ,  who  is  faid  to  have  got  fuch  footing  in 
Peloponnefus,  that  the  whole  peninfula  from  him  was 
called  Pelafgia .  But  the  moft  ancient  name  of  all  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  that  of  Iones,  which 
the  Greeks  themfelves  derived  from  Ion  the  fon  of 
L  Z  Xuthus  $ 
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— efCg'  .  ^ut^us ;  or>  as  the  fable  hath  it,  of  Apollo,  by  Cre-  many  of  them  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  the  more  Greece. 

uia  the  daughter  of  Eriehtheus  the  grandfon  of  Deu-  confiderable  kingdoms  of  Sparta,  Attica,  Thebes  "v-- 
calion.  Jofephus,  however,  affirms,  that  their  origi-  &c. — The  erection  of  thefe  kingdoms,  however,  for 
iial  is  of  much  older  date;  and  that  Javan,  the  fon  of  fome  time,  did  not  much  alter  the  cafe;  the  inhabi- 
Japbet,  and  grandfon  of  No.ih,  was  the  fird  who  tants  of  the  new  kingdoms  plundered  and  dedroyed 
peopled  thefe  countries;  which  Bochart  hath  alfo  ren-  one  another  without  mercy.  Attica  was  the  only  place 
dered  very  probable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  among  in  any  degree  free  from  thefe  incurfions,  becauie  it 
the  Greeks  themidves,  only  the  Athenians,  and  fuch  was  naturally  deditute  of  every  thing  that  could  in¬ 
colon  les  as  fprung  from  them,  were  called  Lnes :  but  vite  a  plundering  enemy  ;  but  thofe  cities  fared  much 
it  is  alio  plain  beyond  exception,  that  other  nations  worfe  which  were  fituated  on  the  fea-coads :  becaufe 
^arn.e  t°  ail  the  in na  >i tants  of  Greece.  they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  plundered  ei- 

ihe  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  fird  ages,  even  ther  by  fea  or  land  :  for  pirates  at  that  time  did  not 
by  the  con ft  fli on  of  their  own  hiftorhms,  appear  to  lefs  infell  all  thofe  feas  than  robbers  did  the  land.  And 
have  been  Gvages  fcarce  a  degree  removed  from  brutes,  this  was  one  main  caufe  why  moll  of  the  ancient  cities 
lh  y  lived  indifferently  on  every  fruit,  herb,  or  root  of  Greece  were  fituated  at' fome  confiderable  didance 
that  came  m  their  way  :  and  lay  either  in  the  open  from  the  fhore  ;  but  even  in  thefe,  as  all  their  fafety 
helds,  or  at  belt  fheltered  themfelves  in  dens,  caves,  confided  in  the  refidance  they  could  make  againd  an 
and  hollow  trees:  the  country  itfelf  in  the  mean  time  invader,  their  inhabitants  were  under  the  necedity  of 
remaining  one  continued  uncultivated  defert.  The  fird  going  conilantly  armed,  and  being  ever  on  their 
improvement  they  made  in  their  way  of  living,  was  guard. 

the  exchanging  of  their  old  food  for  the  more  whole-  Another  mifehief  arifing  from  thefe  continual  pira- 
ome  acorns,  building  huts  for  themfelves  to  deep  in,  cies  and  robberies  was,  that  they  occafioned  the  far 
and  covering  their  bodies  with  the  lkins  of  beads.  For  greater  part  of  the  lands  to  lie  uncultivated,  fo  that 
a  this,  it  feems,  they  were  benolden  to  Pelafgus  a-  the  people  only  planted  and  fowed  as  much  as  waa 
bove  mentioned  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Peleg  fpoken  barely  necedhry  for  their  prefent  fupport;  and  where 
ol  111  Scripture),  and  who  was  highly  reverenced  by  there  was  fuch  an  univerfal  negleft  of  agriculture 
them  on  that  account  —This  reformation  in  their  way  there  could  be  as  little  room  for  any  difeoveries  in 
ot  life,  however,  it  feems  wrought  none  in  their  man-  other  ufeful  arts  and  trades.  Hence,  when  other  na- 
0rlT  C0"lra,T’  theJ  who  had  nothinS  to  fight  tions,  as  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Midianites,  Phoenicians, 
for  but  a  hole  to  d^ep  111,  began  now  to  envy  and  rob  &c.  had  improved  themfelves  to  a  very  high  degree 
one  another  of  thefe  dender  acquifitions.  This,  in  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  been  utter  itrangers  to  every 
procels  of  time,  put  them  under  a  necedity  of  joining  uferul  art. 

themfelves  Into  companies  under  fome  head,  that  they  During  this  period  of  favage  barbarity,  the  moil 
might  either  more  fafely  plunder  their  neighbours,  renowned  Grecian  heroes,  as  Hercules,  Theftus,  &c- 
or  prelerve  what  they  had  got.  Laws  they  had  none,  performed  their  exploits;  which,  however  exaggera- 
except  that  of  the  fword  :  lo  that  thofe  only  lived  in  ted  by  poetic  fiftion,  no  doubt  had  a  foundation  in 
fafety  who  inhabited  the  mod  barren  and  craggy  pla-  truth.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  the  Grecian, 
ces;  and  hence  Greece  for  a  long  time  had  no  lettled  heroes  are  entirely  fitfitious,  and  their  exploits  de- 
inhabitants,  the  weakefl  being  always  turned  out  by  rived  from  thofe  of  the  Hebrew  worthies,  fuch  as  Sam- 
the  dronged.  Their  gigantic  fize  and  drengUh,  if  we  fon,  Gideon,  &c.  Yet,  confidering  the  extreme  de¬ 
may  believe  Plutarch,  added  fo  much  to  their  infolence  gree  of  barbarity  which  at  that  time  prevailed  through- 
and  cruelty  tiiat  they.feemed  to  glory  in  committing  out  Greece,  it  feems  not  at  all  improbable  that  fome 
t  e  greated  acts  of  violence  and  barbarity  on  thofe  perfons  of  extraordinary  drength  and  courage  might 
that  unhappily  fell  into  their  hands..  undertake  the  caufe  of  the  oppreffed,  and  travel  about 

ihe  next  advance  towards  civilization,  was  their  like  the  more  modern  knights-errant  in  quell  of  adven- 
forming  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,  to  cultivate  tures. 

^j|e.  ai)d  build  themfelves  towns  and  cities  for  The  fir  ft  expedition  in  which  we  find  the  Greeks 

their  lafety.  Their  original  barbarity  and  mutual  vio-  united,  was  that  againft  Troy,  the  particulars  of  which 
lences  againft  each  other  naturally  prevented  them  from  are  recited  under  the  article  Troy.  Their  fuccefs 
uniting  as  one  nation,  or  even  into  any  confiderable  here  (which  happened  about  1184  B.  C.)  coft  them, 
community  :  and  hence  the  great  number  of  llates  in-  very  dear  ;  vaft  numbers  of  their  braveft  warriors  be- 
to  which  Greece  was  originally  divided.  The  mod  ing  flain  ;  great  numbers  of  the  furvivors  being  cad 
remarkable  of  thefe  fmall  principalities  mentioned  in  away  in  their  return  ;  and  many  of  thofe  who  had  the 
hidory  are  the  following :  In  Peloponnefus  were  thofe  good  luck  to  get  back  again,  being  lhon  after  mur- 
a  j.yon>  ArS0S>  a.nd  Meffenia,  Achaia  Propria,  dered,  or  driven  out  of  their  country.  It  is  probable, 

Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  In  Graecia  Propria  (that  however,  that  their  having  daid  for  fuch  a  long  time 
part  of  Greece  which  lay  without  Peloponnefus),  were  in  Ada,  might  contribute  to  civilize  the  Greeks  fome- 
thole  of  Attica,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Lucris,  Epichne-  what  fooner  than  what  they  othenvife  would  have 
rmdia,  ^  Doris,  Pliocis,  Locris,  Ozolaea,  and  Aitolia.  been  ;  and  accordingly  from  this  time,  we  find  their 
In  Epirus  were  the  Molodi,  Amphilochi,  Cadiopaei,  hidory  fomewhat  lefs  obfeure,  and  as  it  were  begin- 
Draeopes,  Chaoces,  Thefprotii,  Almeni,  and  Acar-  ning  to  emerge  out  of  darknels.  The  continual  wars, 
nam.  In  ihenalv  were  thofe  of  1  heflaliotis,  Edi-  indeed,  in  which  thev  were  engaged  among  themfelves 
otis,  Pcbfgiotis,  Magneda  and  Phdiia .— All  thefe  no  doubt,  for  a  time,  prevented  them  from  ma- 
have  at  one  time  or  other  b<  n  feverally  governed  by  king  any  confiderable  advances  in  thofe  arts  in  which 
Kings  of  their  own,  though  we  only  find  the  names  of  they  afterwards  made  fo  great  prog  refs.  Thefe  wars* 
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Greece  which  Indeed  never  ceafed  as  long  as  the  Greeks  pre- 
— T— "  ferved  their  liberty,  rendered  them  brave,  and  {killed 
in  the  military  art  above  all  other  nations  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  efteaually  prevented  them  from  making 
permanent  conquefts,  and  confined  them  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  country  ;  while  the  different  Hates 
were  one  way  or  other  fo  equally  balanced,  that  fcarce 
one  of  them  was  able  perfe&ly  to  fubdue  another.  The 
Spartans,  however,  having  with  great,  difficulty^  re¬ 
duced  the  kingdom  of  Meffene,  and  added  its  terrL 
tories  to  their  own,  became  the  leading  people  in 
Greece.  Their  fuperiovity  was  long  difputed  by  A- 
thens  :  but  the  Peloponnefian  war  at  laft  determined 
that  point  in  favour  of  the  Spartans,  when  the  city 
of  Athens  was  taken,  and  its  walls  demolifhed  by  Ly- 
fandcr  the  Spartan  general.  See  Attica,  N°  164. 
— By  the  battle  of  Leu&ra,  the.  Spartans  loft  that 
fuperiority  which  they  had  maintained  for  500  years, 
and  which  now  devolved  on  the  Thebans.  After  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  the  celebrated  Theban  gene¬ 
ral,  however,  as  no  perfon  was  found  poffeffed  of.  his 
abilities,  the  Thebans  were  again  obliged  to  yield 
the  fuperiority  to  the  Spartans.  But  by  this  time 
the  Greeks  had  become  acquainted  with  the  luxuries 
and  elegancies  of  life  ;  and  all  the  rigour  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  law's  could  not  prevent  them  from  valuing  thefe 
as  highly  as  other  people.  Phis  did  not  indeed  abate 
their  valour,  but  it  heightened  their  mutual  animofi- 
ties  ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  for  the  fake  of  a  more 
eafy  and  comfortable  life,  they  became  more  difpofed 
to  fubmit  to  a  mafler.  The  Perfians,  whofe  power  they 
had  long  dreaded,  and  who  were  unable  to  refift  them 
by  force  of  arms,  at  laft  found  out  (by  the  advice  of 
Alci blades)  the  proper  method  of  reducing  the  Gre¬ 
cian  power:  namely,  by  aftifting  them  by. turns,  and 
fupplying  one  ftate  with  money  to  fight  againft  another 
till  they  ffiould  be  all  fo  much  reduced,  that  they 
might  become  an  eafy  prey  Thus  the  Greeks  were 
weakened,  though  the  Perfians  did  not  reap  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  their  weaknefs.  Philip  of  Macedon  entered 
into  the  fame  political  views  *,  and  partly  by  intrigue, 
partly  by  force,  got  himfelf  declared  generalifti- 
mo  of  Greece.  His  fucceflfor  Alexander  the  Great 
completed  their  fubjc&ion  ;  and  by  deftroying  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Thebes,  and  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  ftruck 
filch  a  terror  throughout  Greece,  that  he  was  as 
fully  obeyed  by  all  the  ftates  as  by  any  of  the  reft  of 
his  fubje&s.  During  his  abfence  in  Perfia,  however, 
they  attempted  to  (hake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  but 
were  quelled  by  his  general  Antipater.  The  news  of 
Alexander’s  death  was  to  them  a  matter  of  the  utmoft 
joy  ;  but  their  mutual  animofities  prevented  them 
from  joining  in  any  folid  plan  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties,  and  hence  they  continued  to  be  oppreffed  by 
Alexander’s  fucceffors,  or  other  tyrants,  till  Aratus, 
an  Achaean,  about  268  B.  C.  formed  a  defign  of  fel¬ 
ting  his  country  free  from  thefe  oppreffors.  He  per- 
funded  a  number  of  the  fmall  republi-  s  to  enter  into  a 
league  for  their  own  defence,  which  was  called  the 
Aclutan  league  ;  and  notwithftanding  that  the  repub¬ 
lics,  taken  fingly,  had  very  little  ftrength,  they  not 
only  maintained  their  independency,  but  foon  became 
formidable  when  united.  This  affociation  continued 
to  become  daily  more  and  more  powerful  ;  but  received 
a  fevere  check  from  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  which 


obliged  them  to  call  in  Antigonus  to  their  affiftance. 
This  prince  overcame  Cleomenes,  at  the  battle  of  Sel-  **■ 
lafia,  and  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sparta. 
Thus  he  became  a  more*  formidable  enemy  than  the 
one  he  had  conquered,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  liberties  w  as  incomplete. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Greeks  began  to  feel  the  weight 
of  a  power  more  formidable  than  any  which  they  had 
yet  experienced;  namely,  that  of  the  Romans.  Ihat 
infidious  and  haughty  republic  firft  intermeddled  with 
the  Grecian  affairs,  under  pretence  of  fetting  them  at 
liberty  from  the  oppreffion  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
This,  by  a  proper  union  among  themfelves,  they  might 
have  accomplifhed  :  but  in  this  they  a£ted  as  though 
they  had  been  infatuated;  receiving  with  the  utmoft 
joy  ‘the  decree  of  the  Roman  conful,  who  declared 
them  free  ;  without  confidcring,  that  he  who  had  thus 
given  them  liberty,  might  take  it  away  at  his  plcafure. 
This  leffon,  however,  they  were  foon  taught,  by  the 
total  redu&ion  of  their  country  to  a  Roman  province  5 
yet  this  fcarce  can  be  called  a  misfortune,  when  we 
look  back  to  their  hiftory,  and  confider  their  outra¬ 
ges  upon  one  another  :  nor  can  we  fympathize  with: 
them  for  the  lofs  of  that  liberty  which  they  only  made 
ufe  of  to  fill  their  country  w'ith  (laughter  and  blood- 
fhed.  After  their  conqueft  by  the  Romans*,  they 
made  no  united  effort  to  recover  their  liberty.  They 
continued  in  quiet  fubje&ion  till  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  About  that  time,  they  began  to  fuffec 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  their  fufferinga 
were  completed  by  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  in* 
1453.  Since  that  time  they  have  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  a  moft  defpotic  government  5  fo  that  all  traces 
of  their  former  valour,  ingenuity,  and  learning,  are 
now  in  a  manner  totally  extinft. 

Modern  Greece  comprehends  Macedonia  ;  Albania,, 
now  called  Arnaut ;  Epirus  ;  Theffaly,now  Jana  ;  A- 
chaia,  now  Lwadia ;  the  Peloponnefus,  now  Morea  ? 
together  with  the  iflands  on  its  coaft,  and  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  continent  of  Greece  is  feated  betwixt 
the  36th  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  19th  and  27th  degrees  of  longitude,  eaft 
of  London.  To  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  Bulga¬ 
ria  and  Servia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains ;  to  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  5 
to  the  eaft  by  Romania  and  the  Archipelago  ;  and  to 
the  weft  by  the  Adriatic  or  gulf  of  Venice.  Its 
length  is  faid  to  be  about  400  miles,  and  its  utmoft 
breadth  about  350  miles.  The  air  is  extremely  tem¬ 
perate  and  healthy  :  and  the  foil  fruitful,  though  bad¬ 
ly  cultivated  ;  yielding  corn,  wine,  delicious  fruits,  and 
abounding  with  cattle,  fowls,  and  venifon.  As  to  re¬ 
ligion,  Chriftanity  was  planted  in  Greece  foon  after 
the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and  flouriffied  there  for  many 
ages  in  great  purity  ;  but  fince  the  Greeks  became 
fubjedl  to  the  Turkiffi  yoke,  they  have  funk  into  the 
moft  deplorable  ignorance,  in  confequence  of  the  ftavery 
and  thraldom  under  which  they  groan,  and  their  re¬ 
ligion  is  now  greatly  corrupted.  It  is  indeed  little 
better  than  a  heap  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  abfur- 
dities.  The  head  of  the  Greek  church  is  the  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople  ;  who  is  chofen  by  the  neighbouring 
archbifhops  and  metropolitans,  and  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  or  grand  vifir.  He  is  a  perfon  of  great  dig¬ 
nity,  being  the  head  and  dire&or  of  the  caiiern  church. 
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ine  otfter  patriarchs  are  thole  of  Jerttfalem,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria.  Mr  Tournefort  tells  us,  that  the  pa¬ 
triarchates  are  now  generally  fet  to  fale,  and  beftuwed 
upon  thole  who  are  the  higheft  bidders.  The  patriarchs, 
metropolitans,  arclibifhops,  and  bifliops,  are  always  cho- 
fcn  from  among  the  Caloyers  or  Greek  monks.  Before 
the  patriarchs  receive  their  patents  and  the  caftan,  which 
is  a  veft  of  linfey- woolfey,  or  fome  other  fluff,  prefented 
by  the  grand  ftgnior  to  ambaffadors,  and  other  perfons 
newly  inveftedwith  fome  conflderablc  dignity,  they  are 
obliged  to  make  large  prefents  to  the  vizir,  &c.  The 
income  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  is  laid  to 
amount  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  guilders,  of  which  he  pays  the  one-half  by  way 
of  annual  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  adding  fix 
thoufand  guilders  befides  as  a  prefent  at  the  feafl  of 
Bairam.  I  he  next  perfon  to  a  bifhop  among  the 
clergy  is  an  archimandrite,  who  is  the  dire&or  of  one 
or  more  convents,  which  are  called  tnandren ;  then 
come  the  abbot,  the  arch-prieff,  the  prieft,  the  dea¬ 
con,  the  under-deacon,  the  chanter,  and  the  ledlu- 
rer.  The  fecular  clergy  are  fubjeaed  to  no  rules,  and 
never  rife  higher  than  high-prieft.  They  are  allowed 
to  marry  once ;  but  it  mull  be  with  a  virgin,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ordained.  They  have  neither  glebe  nor 
tythes,  but  depend  upon  the  perquifites  that  arife  from 
their  office  ;  and  they  feldom  preach  but  in  Lent. 
The  Greeks  have  few  nunneries  ;  but  a  great  many 
convents  of  monks,  who  are  all  priefts,  and,  fludents 
excepted,  obliged  to  follow  fome  handicraft  employ¬ 
ment,  and  lead  a  very  auftere  life.  The  Greeks  deny 
the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  abhor  the  worfhip 
of' images  ;  but  have  a  multitude  of  pi&ures  of  faints 
in  their  churches,  whom  they  pray  to  as  mediators. 
Their  faffs  are  very  fevere.  They  believe  alfo  in  the 
do&rine  of  tranfubftantiation,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghoff  does  not  proceed  from  the  Son.  They  admit 
not  of  purgatory,  fays  Mr  Thevenot  :  but  yet  they 
allow  a  third  place,  where  they  fay  the  bleffed  re¬ 
main,  in  expectation  of  the  day  of  judgment.  At 
mafs  they  confecrate  with  leavened  bread  ;  and  com¬ 
municate  under  both  kinds,  as  well  laics  as  priefts, 
and  as  well  women  and  children  as  men.  When  they 
carry  the  facrament  to  the  fick,  they  do  not  pro¬ 
file  themfelves  before  it,  nor  expofe  it  to  be  adored  : 
neither  do  they  carry  it  in  proceflion,  or  have  any 
particular  feafl  in  honour  of  it.  Baptifm  is  perform¬ 
ed  among  them  by  plunging  the  whole  body  of  the 
child  thrice  into  water.  Immediately  after  baptifm, 
they  give  it  confirmation  and  the  communion  ;  and 
feven.  days  after  that,  it  undergoes  the  ceremony  of 
ablution.  When  a  prieft  is  married,  among  other  ce¬ 
remonies',  the  bridegroom  and  bride  drink  each  two 
glaffes  of^  wine  ;  then  the  glafs  is  given  to  the  prieft, 
who  merrily  drinks  off  the  reft  of  the  wine,  and  break¬ 
ing  the  glafs,  fays,  So  may  the  bridegroom  break  the 
virginity  of  the  bride.  As  to  the  charader  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  they  are  faid  to  be  Very  covetous,  hy¬ 
pocritical,  treacherous,  great  pederafts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  revengeful  to  the  higheft  degree  5  but  very 
fuperftitious.  They  are  fo  much  defpifed  by  the  Turks, 
that  thtfe  do  not  value  even  a  Greek  who  turns  PTa- 
hometan.  The  lurks  are  remarkable  for  their  taci¬ 
turnity  ;  they  never  ufe  any  unneceffary  words  ;  but 
the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  talkative  and 


lively.  The  Turks  generally  praClife  what  their  re-  6recc * 
ligion  enjoins,  but  the  Greeks  do  not;  and  their  mi-  Greek* 

fery  puts  them  upon  a  thoufand  mean  fl lifts  and  fcan-  * - 

dalous  praClices,  authorifed  by  bad  example,  and  per¬ 
petuated  from  father  to  fon.  The  Greek  women  have 
fine  features  and  beautiful  complexions  :  their  coun¬ 
tenances  ft  ill  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Greek  ftatues. 

GREEK,  or  Grecian,  any  thing  belonging  to 
ancient  Greece. 

The  Greek  language,  as  preferred  in  the  writings 
of  the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  as  Homer,  He- 
fiod,  Demofthenes,  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c. 
has  a  great  variety  of  terms  and  exprefTions,  fuitable 
to  the  genius  and  occafions  of  a  polite  and  learned 
people,  who  had  a  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences.  In  it, 
proper  names  are  fignificative  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that 
the  modern  languages  borrow  fo  many  terms  from  it. 

When  any  new  invention,  inftrument,  machine,  or  the 
like,  is  difeoVered,  recourfe  is  generally  had  to  the 
Greek  for  a  name  to  it ;  the  facility  wherewith  words 
are  there  compounded,  affording  fuch  as  will  be  ex* 
preftive  of  its  ufe  :  fuch  are,  barometer,  hygrometer, 
microfcope,  telefcope,  thermometer,  &c.  But  of  all 
fciences,  medicine  moft  abounds  with  fuch  terms  j  as 
diaphoretic,  diagnofis,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhagy,  hydro¬ 
phobia,  phthifts,  atrophy,  &c.  Befides  the  copiouf- 
nefs  and  ftgnificancy  of  the  Greek,  wherein  it  excels 
moft,  if  not  all,  other  languages,  it  has  alfo  three  num¬ 
bers,  viz.  a  Angular,  dual,  and  plural  ;  alfo  abundance 
of  tenfes  in  its  verbs,  which  makes  a  variety  in  dif- 
courfe,  prevents  a  certain  drynefs  that  always  accom¬ 
panies  too  great  an  uniformity,  and  renders  that  lan¬ 
guage  peculiarly  proper  for  all  kinds  of  verfe.  The 
ufe  of  the  participles,  of  the  aorift  and  preterite,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  compound  words  already  mentioned,  give 
it  a  peculiar  force  and  brevity,  without  taking  any  thing 
from  its  perfpicuity. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  aflign  the  precife  difference 
between  the  modern  and  ancient  Greek  ;  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  terminations  of  the  nouns,  pronouns,  verbsy 
&c.  not  unlike  what  obtains  between  fome  of  the  di¬ 
alers  of  the  Italian  or  Spanilli.  There  are  alfo  in  the 
modern  Greek  many  new  words,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ancient.  We  may  therefore  diftinguifti  three 
ages  of  the  Greek  tongue  :  the  firft  of  which  ends  at 
the  time  when  Conftantino*ple  became  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire  ;  the  fecond  lafted  from  that  period 
to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks;  and  the 
third  from  that  time  to  this. 

Greek  Bible .  See  Bible. 

GREEK  Church ,  is  that  part  of  the  Chriftian  church 
which  is  eftablifhed  in  Greece  ;  extending  likewife  to 
fome  other  parts  of  Turkey.  See  Greece.- — It  is  thus 
called  in  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  in  contradiftindlion 
from  the  Latin  or  Romifli  church  ;  as  alfo  the  Eaftern 
church,  in  diftindlion  from  the  Weftern. 

The  Romanifts  call  the  Greek  church  the  Greek 
fchifm  ;  bccaufe  the  Greeks  do  not  allow  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  but  depend  wholly,  as  to  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  on  their  own  patriarchs.  They  have  treated  them 
as  fchifmatics  ever  fince  the  revolt,  as  they  call  it,  of 
the  patriarch  Photius. 

Greek  Monks  and  Nuns,  of  whatever  order,  conftder 
St  Baft]  as  their  founder  and  common  father,  and 
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eileem  it  the  liighed  crime  to  deviate  in  the  lead  from 
his  conftitutions.  There  are  feveral  beautiful  convents 
with  churches,  in  which  the  monks  perform  divine 
fervice  day  and  night.  Some  of  the  monks  are  coeno¬ 
bites,  or  live  together,  wear  the  fame  habit,  eat  at  the 
fame  table,  and  perform  the  fame  exercifes  and  employ¬ 
ments. 

GREEK  Orders,  in  Architecture ,  are  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  5  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  two  Latin 
orders,  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite.  See  ORDER. 

GREEN,  one  of  the  original  prifmatic  colours, 
exhibited  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  See 
Chromatics  and  Colour. 

Green1,  among  painters  and  dyers.  See  COLOUR - 
Making,  N°  27.  and  Dyeing,  N°  367. 

GREEN-Cloth,  a  board  or  court  of  juftice  held  in  the 
compting-houfe  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  compofed  of 
the  lord  Reward  and  officers  under  him,  who  fit 
daily.  To  this  court  is  committed  the  charge  and  over¬ 
fight  of  the  king’s  houfehold  in  matters  of  juitice  and 
government,  with  a  power  to  correCl  all  offenders,  and 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  verge,  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  court-royal  }  which  is  every  way  about  200  yards 
from  the  lad  gate  of  the  palace  where  his  majefty  re¬ 
fid  es. 

It  takes  its  name,  hoard  of  green  cloth,  from  a  green 
cloth  fpread  over  the  board  where  they  fit. 

Without  a  warrant  firft  obtained  from  this  court, 
none  of  the  king’s  fervants  can  be  arrefted  for  debt. 

Clerks  of  the  GR  EEN  Cloth  were  two  officers  of  the 
board  of  green  cloth,  who  appointed  the  diet  of  the 
king  and  his  houfehold  •,  and  kept  all  records,  legers, 
and  papers  relating  thereto  ;  made  up  bills,  parcels,  and 
debentures  for  falaries,  and  provifions  and  neceffaries  for 
the  officers  of  the  buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  &c.  They 
alfo  waited  upon  foreign  princes  when  entertained  by 
his  majeffy.  But  this  has  been  lately  abolifhed. 

G REE N-F inch,  the  Englifli  name  of  the  greenifli 
fringilla,  with  the  wings  and  tail  variegated  with  yel¬ 
low.  See  Fringilla,  Ornithology  Index . 

GREEN-Honfe,  or  Confervatory ,  a  houfe  in  a  garden, 
contrived  for  (heltering  and  preferving  the  moft  curious 
and  tender  exotic  plants,  which  in  our  climate  will  not 
bear  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  efpecially  during 
the  winter  feafon.  Thefe  are  generally  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  druClures,  equally  ornamental  and  ufeful. 

The  length  of  greenffioufes  muff  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  plants  intended  to  be  preferved  in  them, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  reduced  to  rule  ;  but  their 
depth  fhould  never  be  greater  than  their  height  in  the 
clear  \  which,  in  fmall  or  middling  houfes,  may  be  16 
or  1 8  feet,  but  in  large  ones  from  20  to  24  fceyt  ;  and 
the  length  of  the  windows  fhould  reach  from  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  pavement,  and  within  the 
fame  diitance  of  the  ceiling,  which  will  admit  of  a 
corniche  round  the  building  over  the  heads  of  the  win¬ 
dow’s.  Their  breadth  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  their 
length  :  for  if  in  the  larged  buildings  they  are  more 
than  feven  or  feven  feet  and  a  half  broad,  they  will  be 
extremely  heavy  and  inconvenient.  The  piers  between 
the  windows  muff  be  as  narrow  as  may  be  to  fupport 
the  building  ;  for  which  reafon  they  fhould  either  be  of 
Rone  or  of  hard  burnt  bricks.  If  the  piers  are  made 
of  Rone,  they  fhould  be  30  inches  wide  in  front,  and 


doped  off  behind  to  about  18  inches,  by  which  means  Green- 
there  will  be  no  corners  to  take  off  the  rays  of  the  fun.  ( houfe* 
If  they  are  of  brick,  they  will  require  to  be  at  leaf! 
three  feet  in  front,  but  they  fhould  be  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  doped  off  behind.  Over  the  green-houfe  may  be 
rooms  for  drying  and  preferving  feeds,  roots,  &c.  and 
behind  it  a  place  for  tools  and  other  purpofes  ^  and  both 
thefe  behind,  and  the  rooms  above,  will  be  of  great  ufe 
in  keeping  off  the  froffs,  fo  that  the  wall  between  thefe 
need  not  be  of  more  than  two  bricks  and  a  half  in 
thicknefs. 

The  door  of  the  green-houfe,  which  fhould  be  laid 
either  with  Bremen  fquares,  Purbeck  done,  or  dat 
tiles,  mud  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
adjoining  ground,  or  if  the  fituation  be  damp,  at  lead 
three  feet ;  and  if  the  whole  is  arched  with  low  brick 
arches  under  the  door,  they  wfill  be  of  great  fervice 
in  preventing  damps  :  and  under  the  door,  about  two 
feet  from  the  front,  it  will  be  very  advifeable  to  make 
a  flue  of  ten  inches  wide  and  tw'o  feet  deep  :  this 
fhould  be  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  houfe,  and 
then  returned  back  along  the  hinder  part,  and  there  be 
carried  up  into  funnels  adjoining  to  the  tool-houfe,  by 
which  the  fmoke  may  be  carried  off.  The  fire-place 
may  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
door  at  which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  as  alfo  the  afh-grate, 
may  be  contrived  to  open  into  the  tool-houfe,  and  the 
fuel  being  laid  in  the  fame  place,  the  wffiole  w ill  be  out 
of  dght,  Bradley  advifes,  that  the  front  of  green- 
houfes,  in  the  colder  parts  of  England,  be  built  in  a 
fvveep  or  femicircle,  fo  that  one  pare  or  other  of  it  may 
receive  the  fun’s  rays  all  day.  The  ufe  of  fires  mud, 
however,  be  very  fparing  in  this  place  :  and  it  is  not 
one  winter  in  three  or  four  that  will  require  them  in 
any  part,  only  wrhen  the  weather  is  very  fevere,  and  the 
frod  cannot  well  be  kept  out  any  other  way,  this  is  an 
expedient  that  is  good  to  have  in  readinefs,  as  it  may 
fave  a  whole  houfe  of  plants.  Withinfide  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  in  front  of  the  green-houfe,  there  fhould  be  good 
drong  fliutters,  made  with  hinges,  to  fold  back  clofe 
to  the  piers,  that  they  may  not  obdruCt  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  The  back  part  of  the  houfe  fhould  be  either 
laid  over  with  ducco  or  plaftered  with  mortar,  and 
white wafhed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frody  air  from 
penetrating  through  the  walls.  When  the  green-houfe 
is  wainfeotted,  the  walls  fhould  be  pladered  with  lime 
and  hair  behind  the  wainfeot,  to  keep  out  the  cold  \ 
and  the  wainfeot,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  and  every 
part  within  the  houfe  fhould  be  painted  white,  for 
the  reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays.  There  mud  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  treffels  w  ith  forms  of  wood  upon  them,  to  fup¬ 
port  the  pots  and  plants  \  the  tailed  to  be  placed  hind- 
mod,  the  lowed  within  four  feet  of  the  windows  :  and 
the  rows  of  plants  fliould  rife  gradually,  fo  that  the 
heads  of  the  iecond  row  fhould  be  entirely  above  the 
fivd  j  and  behind  them  there  fhould  be  a  fpace  .of  at 
lead  five  feet,  for  the  convenieney  of  watering  the 
plants,  and  for  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  has  been 
obferved  that  the  placing  of  the  cuphorbium,  cereufes,. 
and  other  fueculent  plants  among  orange-trees,  and 
other  common  green-houfe  plants,  is  always  dedrue- 
tive  of  them,  by  making  them  receive  an  improper 
fort  of  effluvia,  which  plants  of  that  kind  imbibe  very 
freely.  They  fhould  therefore  be  placed  in  two  wings 
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•Creen-  built  at  each  end  of  the  green-houfe  ;  which,  if  well 
contrived,  will  be  a  great  beauty  as  well  as  ufe  to  the 
^Greenland,  building.  Thefe  wdngs  may  be  made  capable  of  a 
w»n  great  warmth  alfo  by  more  flues,  and  may  be  made  to 

contain  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark  for  the  railing  many 
ef  the  tender  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Whilft  the  front  of  the  green-houfe  is  exadlly  fouth, 
one  of  the  wings  may  be  made  to  face  the  fouth  eafl, 
and  the  other  the  fouth-weft.  By  this  difpoiition  the 
heat  of  the  fun  is  reflected  from  one  part_of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  the  other  all  day,  and  the  front  of  the  main 
green-houfe  is  guarded  from  the  cold  winds.  Thefe 
two  wings  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  maintain  plants 
of  different  degrees  of  hardinefs,  which  may  be  ealily 
effected  by  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  fire-place, 
and  the  manner  of  conducing  the  flues  :  the  wing  fa¬ 
cing  the  fouth-eaft  is  evidently  the  mofl  proper  for  the 
vvarmeft  flove  j  this  may  be  divided  in  the  middle  by 
a  partition  of  glafs,  with  glafs-  doors  opening  from  one 
divifion  to  the  other.  "In  each  of  thefe  there  fliould  be 
a  fire-place,  with  flues  carried  up  againft  the  back-wall, 
through  which  the  fmokc  fliould  be  made  to  pafs  as 
many  times  the  length  of  the  houfe  as  the  height  will 
admit  of  the  number  of  flues  \  for  the  longer  the  fmoke 
is  in  pafling,  the  more  heat  will  be  given  to  the  houfe 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  fuel.  The  other  wing,  facing 
the  fouth-weft,  fliould  be  divided  and  furniflied  with 
flues  in  the  fame  manner*,  and  thus  different  degrees 
of  heat  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  feafons  and 
the  particular  forts  of  plants  that  are  to  be  preferved. 
'If  there  are  no  fheds  behind  thefe  w  ings,  the  walls  fhould 
*not  be  lefs  than  three  bricks  thick  :  and  the  back  part, 
'having  Hoping  roofs,  which  are  covered  with  tiles  or 
flates,  fliould  be  lined  with  reeds,  &c.  under  the  cover¬ 
ing.  The  flopjng  glaffes  of  thefe  houfes  fliould  be 
made  to  Aide  and  take  off,  fo  that  they  may  be  drawn 
down  more, or  lefs  in  warm  weather  to  admit  air  to  the 
•plants )  and  the  upright  glaffes  in  front  may  be  ib  con¬ 
trived  as  that  every  other  may  open  as  doors  upon  hin¬ 
ges,  and  the  alternate  glaffes  may  be  divided  into  two : 
the  upper  part  of  each  fliould  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be 
drawn  down  like  fafties,  fo  that  either  of  them  may  be 
ufed  to  admit  air  in  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  as  there 
may  be  occafion. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  plants  in  the  green- 
houfe,  Mortimer  recommends  the  opening  of  the  mould 
about  them  from  time  to  time,  and  fprinkling  a  little 
frefti  mould  in  them,  and  a  little  warm  dung  on  that  $  as 
alfo  to  water  them  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and 
curl,  and  not  oftener,  which  would  make  them  fade 
and  be  fickly  j  and  to  take  off  fuch  leaves  as 'wither  and 
-grow^  dry. 

Green  Sirknefs.  See  Chlorosis,  Medicine//;^. 

GREEN-S//vcr,  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  within 
the  manor  of  Writ  tel  in  the  county  of  Effcx  in  Eng¬ 
land  )  which  is,  that  every  tenant  w  hole  fore-door  opens 
to  Greenbury,  ill  all  pay  an  halfpenny  yearly  to  the  lord, 
by  the  name  of  green-Jtlver. 

GliEEN  Wax,  is  ufed  where  eftates  are  delivered 
to  ihe  (heriffs  out  of  the  exchequer,  under  the  feal  of 
that  court,  made  in  green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  feve- 
tfal  counties.  This  word  is  mentioned  the  43d  flat. 
•Ed.  III.  c.  9.  and  7  Hen.  IV.  c.  4. 

GHEENI  AND,  a  general  name  by  which  are  de- 
the  mofl  eaflerly  parts  of  America,  flretching  to¬ 


wards  the  north  pole,  and  likewife  fome  iflands  to  the  Greenland 
northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  in  very 
high  latitudes.  1 

This  country  is  divided  into  Weft  and  Eafl  Green-  Weft 
land. — Weft  Greenland  is  now  determined  by  our  lateft 
maps  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent-of  America,  though  c  e  cn  e  ‘ 
upon  what  authority  is  not  very  clear.  That  part  of  it 
which  the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  of  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  weft  by  Baffin’s  bay,  on  the  fouth  by  Davis’s 
ftraits,  and  on  the  eafl  by  the  northern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  and 
fome  parts  of  it  fo  high  that  they  may  be  difeerned 
30  leagues  off  at  fea.  The  inland  mountains,  hills, 
and  rocks,  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnowj  but  the 
low  lands  on  the  fea-fideare  clothed  with  verdure  in  the 
fummer  feafon.  The  coaft  abounds  w ith  inlets,  bays,  and 
large  rivers  $  and  is  furrounded  with  a  vaft  number  of 
iflands  of  different  dimcnfions.  In  a  great  many  places, 
however,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  efpecially,  the  ftiore  is 
inacceflible  by  reafon  of  the  floating  mountains  of  ice. 

The  principal  river,  called  Baal ,  falls  into  the  fea  in 
the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  firft  Danifli  lodge 
was  built  in  1721  ,  and  has  been  navigated  above  40 
miles  up  the  country. 

Weft  Greenland  was  firft  peopled  by  Europeans  in  p  ?, . 
the  eighth  century.  At  that  time  a  company  of  Ice-  a  cojmiy 
landers,  headed  by  one  Ericke  Rande,  were  by  accident  from  Ice- 
driven  on  that  coaft.  On  his  return  he  reprefented  the  End. 
country  in  fuch  a  favourable  light,  that  fome  families 
again  followed  him  thither,  where  they  foon  became  a 
thriving  colony,  and  bellowed  on  their  new  habitation 
the  name  of  Groenfand  or  Greenland ,  on  account  of  its 
verdant  appearance.  This  colony  was  converted  to 
Chriftianity  by  a  mifiionary  from  Norway,  fent  thither 
by  the  celebrated  Olaf,  the  firft  Norwegian  monarch 
who  embraced  the  true  religion.  The  Greenland  fet- 
tlement  continued  to  increafe  and  thrive  under  his  pro- 


teftion  \  and  in  a  little  time  the  country  was  provided 


3 

corre- 


with  many  towns,  churches,  convents,  bifhops,  &c.  un¬ 
der  the  jurifdidfion  of  the  archbilhop  of  Drontheim.  A 
confiderable  commerce  was  carried  on  between  Green¬ 
land  and  Norway  j  and  a  regular  intercourfe  maintain¬ 
ed  between  the  two  countries  till  the  year  1406,  when 
the  laft  bifhop  was  fent  over.  From  that  time  all  cor-  fpondence 
refpondence  w  as  cut  off,  and  all  knowledge  of  Green- with  it  fuel 
land  has  been  buried  in  oblivion.  dtnly  cut 

nr 

This  ftrange  and  abrupt  ceffation  of  all  trade -and0  * 
intercourfe  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes ;  but 
the  mofl  probable  is  the  following  :  The  colony,  from 
its  firft  fettlement,  had  been  haraffed  by  the  natives,  a 
barbarous  and  favage  people,  agreeing  in  cuftoms,  garb., 
language,  and  appearance,  with  the  Efquimaux  found 
about  Hudfoii’s  bay.  This  nation,  called  Schreilingsy 
at  length  prevailed  againft  the  Iceland  fettlcrs  who 
inhabited  the  wefb;rn  diftri<ft,  and  exterminated  them 
in  the  14th  century  :  infomuch,  that  when  their  brethren  r0i0Ry 
of  the  eaftern  diftridt  came  to  their  affiftance,  they  ,  0fe(j  t0  ^ 
found  nothing  alive  but  fome  cattle  and  flocks  of  fheep  extermina. 
running  wild  about  the  country.  Perhaps  they  them- ted* 
felves  afterwards  ex-pcrienced  the  fame  fate,  and  were 
totally  deftroyed  by  thefe  Sen  rollings,  whofe  defeend- 
ants  ftill  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  Greenland,  and 
'from  tradition  confirm  this  conje&ure.  They  affirm 
that. the  houfes  and 'villages,  whole  ruins  li ill  appear, 
were  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  flrangers,  whom  their 
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-eenland.  ancedors  deftroyed.  Theie  are  reafons,  however,  for 

-*  1  believing  that  there  may  be  dill  fome  defcendants 

of  the  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eadern 
didrift,  though  they  cannot  be  vifited  by  land,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dupendous  mountains,  perpetually  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow,  which  divide  the  two  parts  of  Green¬ 
land  ;  while  they  have  been  rendered  inacceffible  by 
fea,  by  the  vad  quantity  of  ice  driyen  from  Spitzber- 
gen,  or  Ead  Greenland.  One  would  imagine  that 
there  mull  have  been  fome  condderable  alteration  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  fmee  the  15th  century,  fo 
that  the  eoad  of  Greenland  is  now  become  aimed  to¬ 
tally  inaccedible,  though  formerly  vifited  with  very 
little  difficulty.  It  is  alfo  natural  to  alk,  By  what 
means  the  people  of  the  eadern  colony  furmounted 
the  above-mentioned  obdacles  when  they  went  to  the 
adidance  of  their  wedern  friends ;  how  they  returned 
to  their  own  country  ;  and  in  what  manner  hidorians 
learned  the  fuccefs  of  their  expedition  ?  Concerning 
all  this  we  have  very  little  fatisfaftory  information. 
All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  mod  authentic  re¬ 
cords  is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  didrifts, 
called  Weft  Bygd  and  Enjl  Bygd :  that  the  wedern  di- 
vifion  contained  four  parifties  and  ico  villages  :  that 
the  eadern  didrift  was  dill  more  flourilhing,  as  being 
nearer  to  Iceland,  fooner  fettled,  and  more  frequented 
by  fhipping  from  Norway.  There  are  alfo  many  ac¬ 
counts,  though  mod  of  them  romantic  and  flightly 
atteded,  which  render  it  probable  that  part  of  the  ead¬ 
ern  colony  dill  fubiids,  who,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
may  have  given  the  imperfeft  relation  above  mention¬ 
ed.  This  colony,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  compre¬ 
hended  twelve  extenfive  pariffies,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  villages,  a  bi (hop’s  fee,  and  two  monaderies. 
The  p refen t  inhabitants  of  the  wedern  didrift  are  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  this  part,  from  which  they  are  di¬ 
vided  by  rocks,  mountains,  and  deferts,  and  dill  more 
effcftually  by  their  a  pp  rehen  lions  :  for  they  believe  the 
eadern  Greenlanders  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous  nation, 
that  dedroy  and  cat  all  drangers  who  fall  into  their 
hands.  About  a  century  after  all  intercourfe  between 
Norway  and  Greenland  had  ceafed,  feveral  fliips  were 
fent  fucceffively  by  the  kings  of  Denmark  in  order  to 
dilcover  the  eadern  didrift  ;  but  all  of  them  mifear- 
ried.  Among  thefe  adventurers,  Mogens  Heinfon, 
after  having  furmounted  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
got  fight  of  the  land  ;  which,  however,  he  could  not 
approach.  At  his  return,  he  pretended  that  the  (hip 
was  arreded  in  the  middle  of  her  courfe  by  certain 
rocks  of  loaddone  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  The 
fame  year,  1376,  in  which  this  attempt  was  made, 
has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  voyage  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Martin  Frobiffier,  fent  upon  the  fame  errand  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  likewife  deferied  the  land;  but 
could  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England ; 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
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yet  not  before  he  had  failed  fixty  leagues  in  the  drait  Greenland 
which  dill  retains  his  name,  and  landed  on  feveral  ' ""  * 

illands,  where  he  had  fome  communication  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  He  had  likewife  taken  pofieffien  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  brought  away 
fome  pieces  of  heavy  black  done,  from  which  the  re¬ 
finers  of  London  extrafted  a  certain  proportion  of  gold. 

In  the  enfuing  fpring  he  undertook  a  fecond  voyage, 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  iquadron,  equipped  at  the  ex¬ 
pellee  of  the  public;  entered  the  draits  a  fecond  time  ; 
difeovered  upon  an  illand  a  gold  and  diver  mine  ;  be- 
dowed  names  upon  different  bays,  iflands.  and  head¬ 
lands  ;  and  brought  away  a  lading  of  ore,  together  w  ith 
two  natives,  a  male  and  a  female,  whom  the  Engliili 
kidnapped. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  voyage,  that  another 
armament  wras  fitted  out  under  the  aufpices  of  Admiral 
Frobiffier,  confiding  of  1  5  fail,  including  a  condderable 
number  of  foldiers,  miners,  fmelters,  carpenters,  and 
bakers,  to  remain  all  the  winter  near  the  mines  in  a 
w'ooden  fort,  the  different  pieces  of  which  they  carried 
out  in  the  tranfports.  They  met  with  boiderous  wea¬ 
ther,  impenetrable  fogs,  and  violent  currents  upon  the 
coad  of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operations 
until  the  feafon  was  far  advanced.  Part  of  their  wooden 
fort  was  lod  at  fea  ;  and  they  had  neither  providon 
nor  fuel  fufHcient  for  the  winter.  The  admiral  therefore 
determined  to  return  with  as  much  ore  as  he  could 
procure  :  of  this  they  obtained  large  quantities  out  of 
a  new  mine,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Ccun- 
tefs  of  SuiTex.  They  likewife  built  a  houfe  of  done 
and  lime,  provided  with  ovens;  and  here,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  affeftiion  of  the-  natives,  they  left  a 
quantity  of  fmall  morrice-bells,  knives,  beads,  look¬ 
ing  glades,  leaden  piftures,  and  other  toys,  together 
with  feveral  loaves  of  bread.  They  buried  the  timber 
of  the  fort  where  it  could  be  eafily  found  next  year  ; 
and  fowed  corn,  pcafe,  and  other  grain,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  to  know  what  the  country  would  produce. 

Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  they  failed  from  thence 
in  the  beginning  of  September  ;  and  after  a  month’s 
dormy  paffage,  arrived  in  England  :  but  this  noble  de- 
fign  was  never  profecuted. 

Chriiiiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  being  defirous  or 
difeovering  the  old  Greenland  fettlement,  fent  three 
fliips  thither,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Godfke 
Lindenow  ;  who  is  fald  to  have  reached  the  ead  coad 
of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  with  the  favage  inha¬ 
bitants,  fuch  as  they  are  dill  found  in  the  wedern  di¬ 
drift,  but  faw  no  figns  of  a  civilized  people.  Had  he 
aftually  landed  in  the  eadern  divifion,  he  mud  have 
perceived  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  colony,  even  in 
the  ruins  of  their  convents  and  villages.  Lindenow 
kidnapped  turo  of  the  natives,  who  were  conveyed  to 
Copenhagen  ;  and  the  fame  cruel  fraud  (a)  was  prac- 
M  tiCed 


(a)  Nothing  can  be  more  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  common  judice  than  this  praftice  of 
tearing  away  poor  creatures  from  their  country,  their  families,  and  conneftions  ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  alto¬ 
gether  deditute  of  natural  affeftion  :  and  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  poor  Greenlanders,  fome  of 
whom  were  brought  alive  to  Copenhagen,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduft,  upon  their  fird  cap¬ 
ture,  and  during  their  confinement  in  Denmark.  When  fird  captivated,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  cries  and 
lamentations  :  they  even  leaped  into  the  fea  ;  and,  when  taken  on  bo^rd,  for  fome  time  refufed  all  fudcnance. 

i  heir  eyes  were  continually  turned  towards  their  dear  country,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in  tears.  Even 

the 
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Greenland  ,  tifed  by  other  two  (hips  which  failed  into  Davis's  ft  rails, 
where  they  difcovered  divers  fine  harbours,  and  de- 
lighful  meadows  eovered  with  verdure.  In  feme  places 
they  are  faid  to  have  found  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ore,  every  hundred  pounds  of  which  yielded  twenty-fix 
ounces  of  filver.  1  he  fame  Admiral  Lindenow  made 
another  voyage  to  the  eoaft:  of  Greenland  in  the  year 
1606,  directing  his  courfe  to  the  well  ward  of  Cape 
Farewell.  He  coafled  along  the  ftraits  of  Davis  ;  and 
having  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  face  of  the 
country,  the  harbours,  and  iflands,  returned  to  Den¬ 
mark.  Carden  Riehards,  being  detached  with  two 
fliips  on  the  dime  difeovery,  deferibed  the  high  land  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  Greenland  ;  but  was  hindered  by  the 
ice  from  approaching  the  fhore. 

Other  expeditions  of  the  fame  nature  have  been  plan¬ 
ned  and  executed  with  the  fame  bad  fuceels,  under  the 
aufpiees  of  a  Danifli  eompany  of  merchants.  Two 
fhips  returned  from  the  weftern  part  of  Greenland 
loaded  with  a  kind  of  yellow  fand,  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  gold.  This  being  affayed 
by  the  goldfmiths  of  Copenhagen,  was  condemned  as 
ufelefs,  and  thrown  overboard  ;  but  from  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  fand,  which  was  referved  as  a  euriofity, 
an  expert  ehemift  afterwards  extra&ed  a  quantity  of 
pure  gold.  The  captain,  who  brought  home  this  ad¬ 
venture,  was  fo  ehagrined  at  his  difappointment,  that 
he  died  of  grief,  without  having  left  any  direflions 
concerning  the  plaee  where  the  fand  had  been  difco¬ 
vered.  In  the  year  1654,  Henry  Moller,  a  rich  Dane, 
equipped  a  veffel  under  the  eommand  of  David  de 
Nelles,  who  failed  to  the  weft  eoaft  of  Greenland,  from 
which  he  earned  off  three  women  of  the  country.  Ci¬ 
ther  efforts  have  been  made,  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Danifli  king,  for  the  difeovery  and  recovery  of 
the  old  Iceland  eolony  in  Greenland;  but  all  of  them 
mifearried,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  fuch  expe¬ 
ditions  as  wild  and  ehimerieal.  At  length  the  Green¬ 
land  company  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  tranfported  a 
colony  to  the  weflern  eoaft,  about  the  64th  degree 
of  latitude  ;  and  thefe  Norwegians  failed  in  the  year 
1712,  accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Hans  Egede,  to 
whofe  eare,  ability,  and  preeifion,  we  owe  the  belt 
and  moft  authentic  account  of  modern  Greenland. — 
This  gentleman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eaftern  di- 
flrift,  by  coafting  foutli wards,  and  advanced  as  far 
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the  States  promontory  ;  but  the  feafon  of  the  year, 


and  eontinual  ftorms,  obliged  him  to  return ;  and  as 
he  eould  not  even  find  the  itrait  of  Frobifher,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  no  fueh  place  ever  exifted.  In  the  year 


1724,  a  fhip,  being  equipped  by  the  company,  failed 


on  this  difeovery,  with  a  view  to  land  on  the  eaft  fide 


oppofite  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  vaft  finals  of  ico,  which  Greenlan; 

barrieadoed  that  part  of  the  eoaft,  rendered  this  fcheme  ' - V-- 

impradlicable.  His  Danifli  majefty,  in  the  year  1728, 
caufed  horfes  to  be  tranfported  to  Greenland,  in  hope 
that  the  fet tiers  might  by  their  means  travel  over  land 
to  the  eaftern  difir iS  :  but  the  icy  mountains  were 
found  impaftable.  Finally,  Lieutenant  Richards,  in  a 
fliip  which  had  wintered  near  the  new  Danifh  colo¬ 
ny,  attempted,  in  his  return  to  Denmark,  to  land  on 
the  eaftern  fhore  ;  but  all  his  endeavours  proved  abor¬ 
tive. 

Mr  Egede  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  praflicable 
method  of  reaching  that  part  of  the  country,  will  be 
to  eoaft  north  about  in  fmall  veffel 5,  between  the  great 
flakes  of  ice  and  the  fhore  ;  as  the  Greenlanders  have 
declared,  that  the  currents  continually  rufhing  from 
the  bays  and  inlets,  and  running  fouth- weft  wards  along 
the  fhore,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  to  the  land'; 
fo  that  there  is  always  a  channel  open,  through  which 
veffels  of  fmall  burden  might  pafs,  efoecially  if  lodges 
were  built  at  convenient  diftances  on  "the  fhore,  for  the 
convenience  and  direction  of  the  adventurers. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  is  now  viftted  and  Mr  -J  je 
fettled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  account  of 
the  64th  and  68th  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thus  the  couk- 
far  it  is  faid  the  climate  is  temperate.  In  the  fum-  tr^‘ 
mer,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September,  the  weather  is  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  while  the  wind  blows  eafterly  •  though  even 
at  this  time  ftorms  frequently  happen,  which  rage  with 
ineredible  violence;  and  the  fea-coafts  are  in  felted  writh 
fogs  that  are  equally  difagreeable  and  unhealthy. — 

Near  the  fhore,  and  in  the  bays  and  inlets,  the  low 
land  is  elothed  with  the  moft  charming  verdure  ;  but 
the  inland  mountains  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice 
and  fnow.  To  the  northward  of  the  68th  degree  of 
latitude  the  eoid  is  prodigioufly  intenfe  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  Auguft  all  the  eoaft  is  covered  with  iee, 

"  hi  eh  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  fome  times 
not  till  the  latter  end  of  June.  Nothing  can  exhibit  a 
more  dreadful,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more  dazzling, 
appearanee,  than  thofc  prodigious  mattes  of  ice  that 
furround  the  whole  eoaft  in  various  forms,  reflecting  a 
multitude  of  colours  frem  the  fun-beams,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  enchanted  feenes  of  romance.  Such  pro- 
fpe£ls  they  yield  in  calm  weather  ;  but  when  the  wind 
begins  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rife  in  vaft  billows, 
the  violent  (hocks  of  thole  pieces  of  ice  dafhing  againit 
one  another,  fill  the  mind  with  horror. — Greenland  is 
feldom  vifited  w  ith  thunder  and  lightning,  but  the  sfu- 
rora  Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  bright.  At  the  time 
of  new  and  full  moon,  the  tide  rifes  and  falls  upon  this 

eoaft 


the  countenance  of  his  Danifli  majefty,  and  the  eareffes  of  the  eourt  and  people,  could  not  alleviate  their  grief. 
One  of  them  was  pereeived  to  died  tears  always  when  he  faw  an  infant  in  the  mother’s  arms  ;  a  eircumftanee 
from  whence  it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  his  wife  with  a  young  child  in  Greenland.  Two  of 
them  went  to  fea  in  their  little  canoes  in  hope  of  reaching  Greenland  ;  but  one  of  them  was  retaken.  Other 
two  made  the  fame  attempt  :  but  were  driven  by  a  ftorm  on  the  eoaft  of  Schonen,  where  they  were  apprehended 
by  the  peafants,  and  reeonveyed  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  them  afterwards  died  of  a  fever,  eauglit  in  ffthing 
pearl,  during  the  winter,  for  the  governor  of  Kolding.  The  reft  lived  fome  years  in  Denmark  ;  but  at  length, 
feeing  no  profpeft  of  being  able  to  revifit  their  native  country,  they  funk  into  a  kind  of  melancholy  diforder,  and 
expired. 
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-l  coafl  about  three  fathoms  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  fprings  and  fountains  on  ihore  rife  and  fall  with  the 
flux  and  rellux  of  the  ocean. 

The  foil  of  Greenland  varies  like  that  of  all  other 
mountainous  countries.  The  hills  are  very  barren, 
being  indeed  frozen  throughout  the  whole  year  ;  but 
the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  efpecially  near  the  fea, 
are  rich  and  fruitful.  The  ancient  Norwegian  chro¬ 
nicles  inform  us,  that  Greenland  formerly  produced  a 
great  number  of  cattle  5  and  that  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  butter  and  cheefe  were  exported  to  Norway  ; 
and,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  excellency,  fet  apart 
for  the  king’s  ufe.  The  fame  hidories  inform  us,  that 
fome  parts  of  the  country  yielded  excellent  wheat  ;  and 
that  large  oaks  were  found  here,  which  carried  acorns 
as  big  as  apples.  Some  of  thefe  oaks  flill  remain  in  the 
fouthern  parts,  and  in  many  places  the  marks  of 
ploughed  land  are  cafily  perceived.  At  prefent, 
however,  the  country  is  deilitute  of  corn  and  cattle, 
though  in  many  places  it  produces  excellent  pafture ; 
and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  probably  yield  grain 
alfo.  Mr  Egede  fowed  fome  barley  in  a  bay  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  Danifh  colony.  It  fprjuig  up  fo  fall,  that 
by  the  latter  end  of  July  it  was  in  the  full  ear  ;  but 
being  nipped  by  a  night-frod,  it  never  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity.  'This  feed  was  brought  frpm  Bergen,  where 
the  dimmer  is  of  greater  heat  and  duration  than  in 
Greenland ;  but  in  all  probability  the  corn  which 
grows  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway  would  alfo 
thrive  here.  Turnips  and  cole  worts  of  an  excellent 
tnfte  and  flavour  are  alfo  produced  here.  The  fldes  of 
the  mountains  near  the  bays  arc  clothed  with  wild 
thyme,  which  diffufes  its  fragrance  to  a  great  diftance. 
The  herb  tormentil  is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  likewife  many  others  not  deferibed  by  the  bota- 
nilis.  Among  the  fruits  of  Greenland  we  number 
juniper-berries,  blue-berries,  bil-berries,  and  bramble- 
berries. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  contain  many  mines  of  me¬ 
tal,  though  none  of  them  are  wrought.  To  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Danifh  colony  are  fome  appearances  of  a 
mine  of  copper.  Mr  Egede  once  received  a  lump  of 
ore  from  one  of  the  natives  *,  and  here  he  found  cala¬ 
mine  of  a  yellow  colour.  He  once  fent  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  find  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with 
flreaks  of  vermilion,  to  the  Bergen  company.  They 
probably  found  their  account  in  this  prefent  ;  for  they 
defired  him  by  a  letter  to  procure  as  much  of  that 
land  as  poffible  :  but  he  was  never  able  to  find  the 
place  where  he  faw  the  firft  fpecimcn.  It  was  one  of 
the  fmalleft  among  a  great  number  of  iflands  ;  and  the 
mark  he  had  fet  up  was  blown  down  by  a  violent 
itorm.  Poflibly  this  might  be  the  fame  mineral  of 
which  Captain  Frobilher  brought  fo  much  to  England. 
This  country  produces  rock-cryftals  both  red  and 
white,  and  whole  mountains  of  the  albedos  or  incom- 
buftible  flax.  Around  the  colony,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Good  Hope ,  they  find  a  kind  of  baflard 
marble  of  various  colours,  w  hich  the  natives  form  into 
bowls,  lamps,  pots,  & c.  AH  that  has  been  faid  of 
the  fertility  of  Greenland,  however,  muft  be  under¬ 
flood  only  of  that  part  which  lies  between  the  60th 
and  65th  degrees  of  latitude.  The  moil  northern  parts 
are  totally  deflitute  of  herbs  and  plants.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  cannot  find  grafs  in  fufficient  quantities  to 
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fluff  into  their  {hoes  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  but  are  Green! amt. 
obliged  to  buy  it  from  thofe  who  inhabit  the  more  — 
fouthern  parts. 

The  animals  which  abound  mofl  in  Greenland  are, 
rein-deer,  foxes,  hares,  dogs,  and  white  bears.  The 
hares  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  fat  ;  the  foxes 
are  of  different  colours,  white,  grayifh,  and  bluifh  \ 
and  fmalkr  than  thofe  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
natives  keep  a  great  number  of  dogs,  w  hich  are  large, 
white,  or  fpeckled,  and  rough,  with  ears  Handing  up¬ 
right,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  dogs  peculiar  to  cold 
climates.  They  are  timorous  and  ilupid  ;  and  neither 
bay  nor  bark,  but  fometimes  howl  difmally.  In  the 
northern  parts  the  natives  yoke  them  in  fledges ; 
which,  though  heavy  laden,  they  will  draw  on  the  ice 
at  the  rate  of  70  miles  in  a  fhort  winter’s  day.  Thefe 
poor  animals  are  very  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervice ; 
being  left  to  provide  for  themfelves,  except  when  their 
mailers  happen  to  catch  a  great  number  of  feals.  Oil 
thefe  occafions  the  dogs  are  regaled  with  the  blood 
and  entrails ;  at  other  times  they  fubfifl,  like  wild 
beads,  upon  mufcles  and  berries.  Here  alio  are  found 
great  numbers  of  ravens,  eagles  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey  •,  and  likewife  a  kind 
of  linnet,  which  warbles  very  melodioufiy.  Whales, 
fword-fifh,  porpoifes,  &c.  abound  on  the  coafls ;  alfo 
holy  but,  turbot,  cod,  haddock,  See.  % 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  wedern  coad  of  Account  of 
Greenland,  and  who,  without  doubt,  are  the  defcend-the  inhabi- 
dants  of  the  ancient  Sckrellings ,  who  exterminated  thetants' 
fird  Iceland  colony,  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
Samoiedes  and  Laplanders  in  their  perfons,  complexions, 
and  way  of  life.  They  are  fhort,  brawny,  and  inclined 
to  corpulency  *,  with  broad  faces,  flat  nofes,  thick 
lips,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  yellowifh  tawny  com¬ 
plexion.  They  are  for  the  mod  part  vigorous  and 
healthy  ;  but  remarkably  fhort-lived  ;  few  of  them 
reaching  the  grand  clima£teric  ;  and  many  dyin^  in 
their  infancy,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth.  They  are 
fubje£l  to  a  weaknefs  in  the  eyes,  oecafioned  by  the 
piercing  winds  and  the  glare  of  the  fnow  in  the  winter 
time.  The  leprofy  is  known  among  them,  but  is  not 
contagious.  Thofe  that  dwell  in  the  northern  parts 
are  miferably  tormented  with  dyfenteries,  rheums,  and 
pulmonary  diforders,  boils,  and  epilepfy.  The  fmall- 
pox  being  imported  among  them  from  Copenhagen  in 
the  year  1734,  made  terrible  havock  among  theft  poor 
people,  who  are  utterly  deditute  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  art,  and  depend  entirely  for  aflidance 
upon  their  angekuts  or  conjurers.  In  their  difpofitions 
the  Greenlanders  are  cold,  phlegmatic,  indolent,  and 
flow  of  apprehenfion :  but  very  quiet,  orderly,  and 
good-natured.  They  live  peaceably  together ;  and 
have  every  thing  in  common,  without  drife,  envying, 
or  animofity.  They  are  civil  and  hofpitable,  but  flo- 
venly  to  a  degree  almod  beyond  the  Hottentots  them- 
felvcs.  They  never  wafh  themfelves  with  water ;  but 
lick  their  paws  like  the  cat,  and  then  rub  their  faces 
with  them.  They  eat  after  their  dogs  without  w'afh- 
ing  their  difhes ;  devour  the  lice  which  devour  them  ; 
and  even  lick  the  fweat,  which  they  ferape  off  from 
their  faces  with  their  knives.  The  women  wafh  them¬ 
felves  with  their  own  urine,  which  they  imagine  makes 
their  hair  grow;  and  in  the  winter-time  go  out  imme¬ 
diately  after,  to  let  the  liquor  freeze  upon  their  fkin, 
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T%  will  often  eat  their  vi&uab  off  the  dirty  ground 
wnhout  any  veflel  to  hold  them  in  j  and  devour  rot¬ 
ten  fie Ih  with  the  greateft  avidity.  In  times  of  fcar- 
city  they  will  fubfift  on  pieces  of  old  fkin,  reeds,  fen- 
^yeed,  and  a  root  called  tugloronet ,  dreffed  with  train- 
oil  and  fat.  The  dung  of  rein  deer  taken  from  the 
intefhnes,  the  entrails  of  partridges,  and  all  forts  of  of¬ 
fals,  are  counted  dainties  among  thefe  favages ;  and  of 
the  ferapings  of  feal  fkins  they  make  delicate  pan-eakes. 

At  firft  they  could  not  tafte  the  Danifh  provifions 
without  abhorrence  ;  but  now  they  are  become  ex- 
tremely  fond  of  bread  and  butter,  though  they  ftill  re- 

tain  an  n  VPrfl/ttl  t  A  f  nKo  r\  l . .  1  *  • 
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cerrnng  the  principles  of  h,s  exiflenee  ;  fome  affirming 
that  lie  is  without  form  or  fliape  ;  others,  that  he  has 
the  fliape  of  a  bear  ;  others,  that  he  has  a  large  human 
body  with  only  one  arm  ;  while  others  affirm  that  he  is 


Language 

religion, 
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tain  an  averfion  to  tobacco  and  fpirituous  liquors:  in 
''hieh  particular  they  difFer  from  almoft  all  favages  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

.Ihe  Greendlanders  commonly  content  themfelves 
with  one.  wife  ;  who  is  condemned,  as  among  other  fa- 
vage  nations,  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  may  be  cor¬ 
rected,  or  even  divorced,  by  the  hufhand  at  pleafure. 
Heroes,  however,  and  extraordinary  perfonages,  are  in¬ 
dulged  with  a  plurality  of  wives.  Their  young  women 
are  generally  chafte  and  bafhful  $  but  at  fome  of  their 
feaits,  in  the  midft  of  their  jollity,  a  man  retires  with 
his  neighbour’s  wife  behind  a  curtain  made  of  fkins  • 
and  all  the  guefts,  thus  coupled,  retire  in  their  turns! 
Ihe  women  think  themfelves  happy  if  an  angekut  or 
prophet  will  thus  honour  them  with  his  carelfes.  Thefe 
peop'e  never  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
confanguinity,  nor  is  it  counted  decent  in  a  couple  to 

marry  who  have  been  educated  in  the  fame  family. _ 

They  have  a  number  of  ridiculous  and  fuperftitious 
cuftoms  ;  among  which  the  two*following  are  tlie  mod 
remarkable  :  V\  hile  a  woman  is  in  labour  the  gojfhps 
hold  a  chamber-pot  over  her  head,  as  a  eharm  to  halien 
tne  delivery.  When  the  child  is  a  year  old,  the  mo¬ 
ther  licKS  and  flabbers  it  all  over,  to  render  it,  as  flie 
imagines,  more  ft  rung  and  hardy. 

-  AW  the  Greenlanders  hitherto  known  fpeak  the  fame 
language,  though  different  dialeas  prevail  in  different 
paits  of  the  country.  It  abounds  with  double  con- 
i  on  ants  5  and  is.  fo  guttural,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  many  words  is  not  to  be  learned  except  by  tliofe 
Avho  have  been  aecuftomed  to  it  from  their  infancy 
The  letters  C,  D,  F,  £>,  and  X,  are  not  known  in 
their  alphabet.  Like  the  North  Americans,  and  in¬ 
habitants  of  Kamtfchatka,  they  have  a  great  number 
of  long  polyfyllables.  Their  words,  nouns  as  well  as 
verbs,  are. indebted  at  the  end  by  varying  the  termi¬ 
nation,  without  the  help  of  articles  :  but  their  lan¬ 
guage  being  found  defe&ive,  they  have  adopted  a  good 
many  words  from  the  Norwegian  dialed!.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  endeavours  of  the  Danifh  miflionaries, 
they  have  no  great  reafon  to  boaft  of  the  profelytes 
they  have  made  of  the  natives  of  Greenland.  Thefe 
favages. pay  great  deference  and  refpedl  to  the  Danes, 
whom  indeed  they  obey  as  their  mailers,  and  hear 
the  truths,  of  the  Chriftian  religion  expounded  with¬ 
out  doubting  the  veracity  of  their  teachers  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  liften  with  the  moil  mortifying  in¬ 
difference,  without  being  in  the  lead  influenced  by 
what  they  have  heard.  They  believe  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  and  the  existence  of  a  fpirit  whom 
they  call  Torngarfuk ;  but  of  whom  they  have  form¬ 
ed  the  mod  ridiculous  notions.  The  angekuts.  who 
are  fuppofed  to  be  his  immediate  mlnifters.  differ  con- 
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110  larger  than  a  man  s  finger,  with  many  other  abfur- 
dities  of  a  fimilar  kind.  They  have  alfo  a  peculiar 
kind  of  mythology,  by  which  they  believe  all  the  ele- 
fpirits,  from  among  which  every  one 
Of  their  prophets  is  fuppiied  with  a  familiar  which  they 
name  1  orngaci,  and  who  is  always  ready  when  fum- 
moned  to  his  afiiftance. 

.  'rhe.  Greenlanders  are  employed  all  the  year  round. 


either  in  fiihing  or  hunting.  At  fea  they  purfue  the 
whales,  morfes  feals,  fifli  for  eating,  and  fea  fowl. 
Un  lhore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer  in  different  parts  oc 
the  country.  They  drive  thefe  animals,  which  feed 
in  large  herds,  into  a  narrow  circle  or  defile,  where 
they  are  eafily  flain  with  arrows.  Their  bow  is  made 
ox  fir-tree,  wound  about  with  the  twilled  finews  of 
animals  ;  die  firing  is  compofed  of  the  fame  fluff,  or 
of  leal  fkin  :  the  arrow  is  a  full  fathom  in  length 
pointed,  with  a  bearded  iron,  or  a  fliarp  bone  :  but 
thofe  with  which  they  kill  birds  are  blunt,  that  they 
may  not  tear  the  flefh.  Sea  fowls  they  kill  with 
lances,  which  .they  throw  to  a  great  diflanee  with  fur- 
prifing  dexterity.  Their  manner  of  eatching  whales 
is  quite  different  from  that  praftifed  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  About  50  perfons,  men  and  women,  fet  out  in 
one  long  boat,  which  is  . called  a  hone-boat,  from  hone 
“  “  wo“an>”  beeaufe  it  is  rowed  by  females  only! 
When  they  find  a  whale,  they  flrike  him  with  har¬ 
poons,  to  which  are  faftened  with  long  lines  fome  feal 
fkms  blown  up  like  bladders.  Thefe,  by  floating  on 
the  lurfaee,  not  only  difeover  the  back  of  the  whale 
but  hinder  him  from  diving  under  water  for  any  length 
of  time.  They  continue  to  purfue  him  until  he  lofes 
ftrength,  when  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  and  lances . 
till  he  expires.  On  this  oeeafion  they  are  clad  in 
their  fpnng  coats,  confifling  of  one  piece,  with  gloves, 
boots,  caps  made  of  feal-fkin  fo  clofely  laced  and  few- 
ed  that  they  keep  out  water.  Thus  accoutred,  they 
leap  into  the  fea  ;  and  begin  to  flice  off  the  fat,  even 
under  water,  before  the  whale  is  dead— They  have 
many  different  ways  of  killing  feals  ;  namely,  by  {Irik- 
ing  them  with  a  fmall  harpoon  equipped  alfo  with  an 
air-bag  ;  by  watching  them  when  they  eome  to  breathe 
at  the  air-holes  in  the  ice,  and  flriking  them  with 
fpears ;  by  approaching  them  in  the  difguife  of  their 
own  fpecies,  that  is,  covered  with  a  feal-fkin,  creep¬ 
ing  upon  the  iee,  and  moving  the  head  from  fide  to 
hde  as  the  feals  are  accuflomed  to  do.  By  this  flra- 
tagem  the  Greenlander  moves  towards  the  unfuf- 
peamg  feal,  and  kills  him  with  a  fpear.  The 
Greenlanders  angle  with  lines  made  of  whale-bone, 
cut  very  fmall,  by  means  of  which  they  fueceed 
wonderfully.  The  Greenland  canoe,  like  that  ufed 
in  rvova  Zembla  and  Hudfoms  bay,  is  about  three 
fathoms  in  length,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  three, 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth.  It  is  eompofed  of 
thin  rafts  faftened  together  with  the  finews  of  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  covered  with  dreffed  feal-fkins  both  be¬ 
low  and  above,  in  fueh  a  manner  that  only  a  circular 
hole  is  left  in  the  middle,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
body  of  one  man.  Into  this  the  Greenlander  thrufts 
himfelf  up  to  the  waiil,  and  fallens  the  fkin  fo  tight 

about 
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enlan;!.  about  him  that  no  water  can  enter.  Thus  fecured, 

-v - -  and  armed  with  a  paddle  broad  at  both  ends,  he  will 

venture  out  to  fea  in  the  molt  llormy  weather  to  catch 
feals  and  fea-fowl  ;  and  if  he  is  overfet,  he  can  eafily 
raife  himfelf  by  means  of  his  paddle.  A  Green¬ 
lander  in  one  of  thefe  canoes,  which  was  brought 
with  him  to  Copenhagen,  outftripped  a  pinnace  of 
16  oars,  manned  with  choice  mariners. — The  kone- 
boat  is  made  of  the  fame  materials,  but  more  durable  ; 
and  fo  large,  that  it  will  contain  50  perfons  with  all 
their  tackle,  baggage,  and  provifions.  She  is  fitted 
rvith  a  mail,  whieh  carries  a  triangular  fail  made  of 
the  membranes  and  entrails  of  feals,  and  is  managed 
without  the  help  of  braces  and  bowlings.  Thefe 
hones  are  flat  bottomed,  and  fometimes  60  feet  in 
length.  The  men  think  it  beneath  them  to  take 
charge  of  them  ;  and  therefore  they  are  left  to  the 
conduit  of  the  women,  who  indeed  are  obliged  to  do 
all  the  drudgery,  ineluding  even  the  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  their'  houfes,  while  the  men  employ  themfelves 
wholly  in  preparing  their  hunting  implements  and  filh- 
ing  taeklc. 

This  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  In  the  winter 
time  the  people  dwell  in  huts  built  of  done  or  turf : 
on  the  one  fide  are  the  windows,  covered  with  the 
fkins  of  feals  or  rein-deer.  Several  families  live  in 
one  of  thefe  houfes,  poiTefling  caeh  a  feparate  apart¬ 
ment,  before  which  is  a  hearth  with  a  great  lamp 
placed  on  a  trevit,  over  which  hangs  their  kettle  5 
above  is  a  rack  or  flicl f  on  which  their  wet  clothes  are 
dried.  They  burn  train  oil  in  their  lamps  }  and  inftead 
of  wiek,  they  ufe  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  fully  anfwers 
the  purpofe.  Thefe  fires  are  not  only  fufficient  to 
boil  their  victuals  j  but  likewife  to  produce  fuch  a  heat, 
that  the  whole  houfe  is  like  a  bagnio.  The  door  is 
very  low,  that  as  little  cold  air  as  poflible  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  houfe  within  is  lined  with  old  fkins, 
and  furrounded  with  benehes  for  the  convenieney  of 
flrangers.  In  the  fumraer  time  they  dwell  in  tents 
made  of  long  poles  fixed  in  a  conical  form,  covered  jn 
the  infide  with  deer  fkins,  and  on  the  outfide  with 
leal  fkins,  dreffed  fo  that  the  rain  cannot  pierce 
them. 


TO 

ft  Green- 


Eaft  Greenland  was  for  a  long  time  confidered  as 


a 
now 


part  of  the  continent  of  Wefl  Greenland,  but  is 
difeovered  to  be  anaflemblagc  of  ifiands  lying  between 
76°  4 6'  and  8o°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
90  and  20°  of  call  longitude.  It  was  difeovered  by 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  the  year  1553,  who  called 
it  Groenland ;  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  we  {tern 
continent.  In  159  c,  it  was  again  vifited  by  William 
Barentz  and  John  Cornelius,  two  Dutchmen,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  the  original  difeoverers,  and  called  the 
country  Sf)it%bcrgen ,  or  Sharp  Mountains,  from  the 
many  fliarp  pointed  and  rocky  mountains  with  which 
it  abounds.  They  alleged  that  the  coall  difeovered 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  fome  other  country  \ 
which  accordingly  the  Hollanders  delineated  on  their 
maps  and  charts  by  the  name  of  Willoughby  Land  ; 
whereas  in  fa&  no  fuch  land  ever  exifted  *,  and  long 
before  the  voyage  of  thefe  Dutchmen,  Stephen  Bar¬ 
rows,  an  Englilli  ihipmafter,  had  coafted  along  a' defo¬ 
late  country  from  N.  Lat.  78°  to  8o°  iT,  which  was 
undoubtedly  Spitzbergen.  The  ita  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  illands  of  Spitzbergen  abounds  very  much 
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with  whales,  and  is  the  common  refort  of  the  whale-  Greenland.^ 
filhing  fillips  from  different  countries,  and  the  country  it-  '  * 

felfis  frequently  vifited  by  thefe  fhips;  but  till  the  voyage 
of  the  Hon.Capt.  Phipps  (afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave), 
by  order  of  his  majefly,  the  fituation  of  it  was  erroneoufly 
laid  down.  It  was  imagined  that  the  land  firetched  to 
the  northward  as  far  as  82°  of  north  latitude  \  but  Capt. 

Phipps  found  the  moft  northerly  point  of  land,  called 
Seven  1/lands,  not  to  exceed  8o°  30'  of  latitude.  To¬ 
wards  the  eaft  he  faw  other  lands  lying  at  a  difiance, 
fo  that  Spitzbergen  plainly  appeared  to  be  furrounded 
by  water  on  that  fide,  and  not  joined  to  the  continent' 
of  Afia,  as  former  navigators  had  fuppofed.  dhe 
north  and  weft  coafts  alfo  he  explored,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  ice  from  failing  fo  far  to  the  northward 
as  he  wilhed.  The  coaft  appeared  neither  habitable 
nor  acceflible.  It  is  formed  of  high,  barren,  black 
rocks,  without  the  leafi  marks  of  vegetation  ;  in  many 
places  bare  and  pointed  j  in  others  covered  with  fnow, 
appearing  even  above  the  clouds.  The  valleys  be¬ 
tween  the  high  cliffs  were  filled  with  fnow  and  ice. 

“  This  profpeft,”  fays  Capt.  Phipps,  “  would  have 
fuggefied  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had  not  the 
mildnefs  of  the  weather,  the  fmooth  water,  bright  fun- 


fhine,  and  conftant  day-light,  given  a  cheerfulnefs  and  1 
novelty  to  the  whole  of  this  romantic  feene.”  The 
current  ran  along  this  coaft  half  a  knot  an  hour  north. 
The  height  of  one  mountain  feen  here  was  found  by 
geometrical  menfuration  to  be  at  one  time  I5°3^ 
at  another  1503A  feet.  By  a  barometer  conftru&ed 
after  De  Luc’s  method,  the  height  was  found  to  b© 
1588^  feet.  On  this  oecafion  Capt.  Phipps  has  the 
following  remarks.  “  I  can  account  for  the  great 
difference  between  the  geometrical  meafure  and  the 
barometrical  according  to  M.  de  Luc’s  calculation, 
which  amounts  to  84.7  feet.  I  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Irving’s  obfervations,  which 
were  made  with  great  care.  As  to  the  geometrical 
meafure,  the  agreement  of  fo  many  triangles,  each  of 
which  muft  have  difeovered  even  the  finalleft  error,  is 
the  moft  fatisfa&ory  proof  of  its  correclnefs.  Since 
my  return  I  have  tried  both  the  theodolite  and  baro¬ 
meter,  to  difeover  whether  there  was  any  fault  in  ei¬ 
ther  j  and  find  them,  upon  trial,  as  I  had  always  done 
before,  very  accurate.” 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  Schmeerenburgh  har¬ 
bour,  lying  in  N.  Lat.  740  44',  E.  Long.  90  50'  45", 
in  13  fathoms,  fandy  bottom,  not  far  from  the  (bore, 
and  well  flieltcred  from  all  winds.  Clofe  to  this  har¬ 
bour  is  an  ifland  called  Amjlerdam  Ifland ,  where  the 
Dutch  ufed  formerly  to  boil  their  whale-oil  \  and  the 
remains  of  fome  convenieney  erected  by  them  for  that  ’ 
purpofe  are  ftill  vifible.  The  Dutch  fhips,  excepting 
in  time  of  war,  ftill  refbrt  to  this  place  for  the  later 
feafon  of  the  whale-fiftiery. — The  rocks  about  this 
place  are  chiefly  a  kind  of  marble  or  limeftone.  No 
appearances  of  metals  were  obferved,  nor  any  figns  of  * 
ancient  or  modern  volcanoes.  No  infers,  or  any  fpe- 
cies  of  reptile?,  were  feen,  not  even  the  common  earth¬ 
worm.  There  were  no  fprmgs  or  rivers  5  but  great  ' 
plenty  of  water  was  produced  from  the  fnow  which  melt¬ 
ed  on  the  mountains. 

The  moft  remarkable  views  which  thefe  dreary  re¬ 
gions  prefent  are  thofe  called  Icebergs .  They  are  large 
bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys  between  the  high  * 

mountain?. 
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Lhc::/-e  t0-ards  the  fea  Is  nearly  per-  the  name  of  Greenock 


'Greenland  mountains,  xneir 

u - y - -  pendieular,  and  of  a  very  lively  light-green  colour. 

One  was  a.bout  300  feet  high,  with  a  cafcade  of  wa¬ 
ter  tlfuing  Irom  it.  The  black  mountains  on  each 
tide,  the  white  fnow,  and  greenilh-coloured  ice,  com¬ 
piled  a  very  beautiful  and  romantic  pidure.  Large 
pieces  frequently  broke  off  from  the  icebergs,  and  fell 
with  great  node  into  the  water.  One  piece  was  ob¬ 
served  to  have  floated  out  into  the  bay,  and  grounded 
in  24  fathoms;  it  was  50  feet  high  above  the  furface 
m  the  water,  and  of  the  fame  beautiful  colour  with  the 
iceberg  from  which  it  had  feparated. 

Thefe  i (lands  are  totally  uninhabited,  though  it  doth 
not  appear  but  that,  human  creatures  could  fublill  on 

hem,  notwi thfta nding  their  vicinity  to  the  pole _ 

Jkight  Jknghfh  failors,  who  were  accidentally  left  here 
by  a  whale-fi flung  fliip,  fuivived  the  winter,  and  were 
brought  home  next  feafon.  The  Dutch  then  attempted 
to  fettle  a  cdony  on  Amfterdam  ifland  above  mention¬ 
ed  ;  but  all  the  people  periflied,  not  through  the  feve- 
i-Uy  of  the  climate,  but  of  the  feurvy,  owing  to  the 
want  of  thofe  remedies  which  ate  now  happily  difho- 
vered,  and  which  are  found  to  be  fo  effectual  in  pre¬ 
venting  and  curing  that  dreadful  difeafe.— The  lam  ac¬ 
count  alfo  of  fix  Ruffian  failors  who  (laid  four  years 
in  this  nihofp, table  country,  affords  a  decifive  proof 
that,  a  colony  might  be  fettled  on  Ealf  Greenland 
provided  the  doing  fo  could  anfwer  any  good  purpofe.’ 

.  Gl1EENLAND  Company.  A  joint  (lock  of  4c,ocol. 
was  by  ftatute  to  be  railed  by  fubferibers,  who  were 
incorporated  for  14  years  from  the  firtt  of  Odober  1603 
and  the  company  to  ufe  the  trade  of  catching  whales 
..  c>  into  and  from  Greenland,  and  the  Greenland 
leas;  they  may  make  bye-laws  for  the  government  of 

™FerTT°TUS  ™P1°yed  in.the!'-  fliips,  &c.  Stat.  4  and 
5  W.  III.  cap.  17.  This  company  was  farther  en¬ 
couraged  by  parliament  in  1 696 ;  but  partly  by  un- 
Ikilful  management,  and  partly  by  real  Ioffes,  it  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  entirely  breaking  up,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  affigned  to  it,  ending  in  1707. 

T,ancyPerfon'vho  "il!  adventure  to  Greenland  for 
whale-fi (hing,  ffiall  have  all  privileges  gr'anted  to  the 
Greenland  company,  by  1  Anne,  cap.  16.  and  thus  the 
trade  was  again  laid  open.  Any  fubjeds  may  import 
whale-fins,  oil,  &c.  of  fiffi  caught  in  the  Greenland 
leas,  without  paying  any  cuftoms,  &c.  fiat.  10  Geo.  I. 
cap.  16.  And  flops  employed  in  the  Greenland-fifliery 
are  to  be  of  fucli  burden,  provided  with  boats,  lb 
many  men,  fiffimg-lines,  harping  irons,  &c.  and  be 
iicenled  to  proceed  ;  and  on  their  return  ffiall  be  paid 
20s.  per  ton  bounty,  for  whale-fins,  &c.  imported; 

6  Geo  II  cap  33.  The  bounty  was  afterwards  in- 
creaied ;  but  has  been  lately  diminiflied,  and  fince 
this  diminution,  the  trade  has  increafed.  See  Whale 
FlSNEFiT. 

GREENOCK,  a  fea-port  town  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  ports  of  the  city  of  Glafgow.  It  is  difiant 
22  miles  from  that  city.  The  frith  of  Clyde  here  ex¬ 
pands  into  a  fine  bafon  four  miles  wide,  and  is  landlock- 
ed  on  all  Tides. 

Greenock,  till  lately,  was  divided  into  what  are  call-* 
ed  the  old  and  new  parffhes.  Certain  lands  disjoined 
trom  Innerkip  and  Houfton,  in  the  year  1636,  by  vir- 
tiieof  a  petition  from  the  proprietors  to  the  lords  of 
commiffion  for  plantation  of  kirks,  &c.  which  received 
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when  erefled  into  a  parifli,  Greenock 


Iheie  are  different  opinions  entertained  refpeding  the 
origin  of  the  name,  but  the  moll  probable  opinion  is 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Gnaties* ,  which  fig’ 
nifies  the  bay  of  the  fun.  It  lies  in  the  north-weft  part 
of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  in  the  prelbytery  of  Paifley 
and  lynod  of  Glafgow  and  Ayr,  with  the  frith  of  Clvde 
on  the  north.  Greenock  was  ereded  into  a  buroh  of 
barony  in  1573,  and  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and 
a  council. 

1  he  parifli  of  Greenock  is  hilly,  with  the  exception  of 
a  lmall  ltnp  of  level  ground  of  various  breadths,  ftretch- 
ing  along  the  fhore.  It  abounds  with  peat  for  fuel  to 
tne  inhabitants,  vaft  quantities  of  which  they  can  afford 
to  dii pole  of  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
The  foil  upon  the  fhore  is  full  of  gravel,  light  and 
landy,  which  needs  much  rain  to  produce  even  a  tole¬ 
rable  crop.  It  produces,  however,  large  quantities  of 
excellent  potatoes,  and  by  the  affiflance  of  fea  ware 
much  good  barley  and  oats.  f 

As  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  parifli  of  Greenock  pro¬ 
duces,  no  minerals  which  are  in  the  leaft  remarkable. 
I  rceltonc  is  the  moll  common  to  be  met  with,  while 
limeftonc,  which  has  been  but  lately  difeovered,  has 
been  found  in  very  fmall  quantities.  No  traces  of  coal 
have  yet  been  met  with,  and  the  hills  contain  no 
metallic  fubftances,  except  iron-ftone  of  a  poor  qua¬ 
lity,  and  a  little  copper,  which  is  rarely  found  in  free- 
hone. 

In  defending  from  the  bills,  there  are  feme  rivulets 
which  form  beautiful  cafcades,  and  appear  like  wreathes 
of  fnow,  when  feen  from  the  ffiore.  The  chief  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  Wallace,  the  celebrated  champion  of 
the  liberties  of  Scotland.  1 

,  've^  t!le  °f  Greenock  and  Craw- 

turdidikc,  formerly  denominated  the  bay  of  St  Law¬ 
rence,  from  a  chapel  in  the  vicinity  confecrated  to  that 
iaint,  lies  the  new  town  of  Greenock.  In  the  begin 
rung  of  the  18th  century  it  confided  only  of  one  row  of 
h oules  covered  with  thatch,  and  had  no  veflige  of  a 
harbour  for  veffds;  but  at  prefent  it  extends  along  the 
Clyde  rather  more  than  an  Englifli  mile,  but  not  more 
than  a  furlong  in  breadth.  Before  the  year  1745,  a  new 
pan  Hi  was  eroded  in  Greenock,  by  the  permiffion  of  Sir 
John  Shaw,  who  gave  up  to  the  heritors  and  elders  the 
right  of  patronage  ;  and  lately  a  third  parifli. 

Both  the  pariflies  did  not  contain  more  than  4000 
perfons  about  the  year  1745,  and  in  10  years  after, 
they  had  fuffered  a  diminution  of  142  perfons,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  return  tranfmitted  to  Di  Webller.  The 
increafe  of  population  has  been  rapid  fince  that  time 
being  eftimated  in  1801  at  upwards  of  17,000  fouls  ’ 
People  of  opulence  in  Greenock,  and  even  thofe 
whole  circumftances  are  much  more  circumfcribed  have 
the  valuable  eharader  of  being  uncommonly  generous 
and  liberal  which  d.fpofitions,  it  is  faid,  have  been  more 
tried  than  thofe  of  almoft  any  other  clafs  of  people  in 
bco!  and  I  he  annual  amount  of  charitable  donations 
ior  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  lefs  than  1200I.  fter- 
mg.  J  he  Merchants  Houle  Soeiety  was  eroded  in 
1787,  for  admiffion  into  which  every  member  pays 
5k  5s.;  and  5s..  a-year  afterwards.  'Phe  funds  are  not 
to  be  touched  till  they  amount  to  1000I.  at  which  time 
the  intereft  maybe  diftributed  among  decayed  members, 
lhere  are  in  Greenock  a  chapel  of  eafe,  a  Gaelic 

chapel, 
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re  crock,  chapel,  a 

eenwich.  '  *  ' 


Burgher  end  Antiburgher  meeting-houfc, 
Ac\u  befides  the  three  parifh  churches. 

The  town  of  Greenock  is  governed  by  a  council  of 
nine  feuars,  of  whom  two  are  bailies.  It  is  a  burgh  of 
barony,  erefted  by  Sir  John  Shaw  in  the  year  1757, 
who  was  at  that  time  fuperior.  The  inhabitants  of 
Greenock  petitioned  the  Scotch  parliament  in  1700, 
for  a  fund  to  build  a  harbour,  which  was  abfolutcly 
and  unaccountably  refufed.  This  made  them  enter 
into  a  con  trail  with  Sir  John  Shaw,  paying  a  voluntary 
affeffment  of  fixteen  pence  on  each  fack  of  malt  brewed 
into  ale  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  In  the  year 
1740  the  whole  debt  was  extinguished,  and  a  furplus 
remained  of  27,000  merks. 

In  Greenock  there  are  feveral  duck  manufactories, 


three  foap  and  candle  works,  one  (addle  and  flioe  ma¬ 
nufactory,  and  two  fugar-houfes,  all  carried  on  for  ex¬ 
portation  to  a  great  extent. 

In  the  year  1784,  after  peace  with  America,  436 
veflels  Britifh  and  foreign, including  outward  and  home¬ 
ward  bound,  carrying  14,911  tons,  were  entered  at  the 
port  of  Greenock  j  and  in  1791,  there  were  1962  vef- 
fcls,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  31,704.  From 
January  1790  to  1 79  r ,  there  were  imported  of  grain, 
87,395  quarters,  81,074  cwt.  of  fugar,  1,757,504^*. 
of  cotton,  221,649  gallons  of  rum,  and  744  tons  of  dif 
ferent  wines. 

GREENWICH,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  England,  pleafantly  fituaied  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  about  five  miles  eaft  from  London.  Here 
was  formerly  a  royal  palace,  built  by  Humphry  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  enlarged  by  Henry  VII.  and  completed 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  latter  often  ehofe  this  town 
for  his  place  of  refidcnce  ;  as  did  alfo  the  queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  who  were  born  in  it.  The  fame  Duke 
Humphry  began  a  tower  on  the  top  of  the  deep  hill  in 
the  park,  which  was  fin  filled  by  Henry  VII.  but  af¬ 
terwards  d  enrol  filled,  and  a  royal  obfervatory  ereCtcd 
in  its  place  by  Charles  II.  furniihed  with  mathemati¬ 
cal  inflruments  for  agronomical  observations,  and  a 
deep  djy  well  for  obferving  the  liars  in  the  day-time. 
The  palace  being  afterwards  much  neglected,  King 
Charles  II.  (who  had  enlarged  the  park,  walled  it  a- 
bout  and  planted  it),  pulled  it  down,  and  began  ano¬ 
ther,  of  which  he  lived  to  fee  the  fir  ft  wing  magnifi¬ 
cently  fulfilled.  But  King  William  III.  in  1694, 
granted  it,  with  nine  acres  of  ground  thereto  belong¬ 
ing,  to  be  converted  into  a  royal  hofpital  for  old  and 
difabled  feamen,  the  widows  and  children  of  thofe  who 
loft  their  lives  in  the  fervice,  and  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  navigation.  This  wing,  which  coll  King 
Charles  36,000k  is  now  the  firft  wing  of  the  hofpital 
towards  London.  The  front  to  the  Thames  confifts 
of  two  ranges  of  ftone  buildings,  with  the  ranger’s 
houfe  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  but  detached  from  any 
part  of  the  hofpital.  Thefe  building?  perfectly  cor- 
refpond  with  each  other,  and  have  their  tops  crowned 
with  a  ftone  balluftrade.  The  buildings  which  are  fa¬ 
cing  the  area,  correfpond  with  them,  though  in  a  finer 
and  more  elegant  ftyle  ;  and  have  domes  at  their  ends, 
which  are  1 20  feet  high,  fupported  on  coupled  co¬ 
lumns.  Under  one  of  thefe  is  the  hall,  which  is  finely 
painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  contains  many 
royal  portraits  ;  and  under  the  other  the  chapel,  which 
by  accident  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  This  fire  broke  out 


in  the  hofnitaUVm  the  fecond  of  January  1779,  and  Go 
totally  con  fumed  the  dome  at  the  S.  E.  quarter  of 
the  building,  with  the  chapel  which  was  the  mod  ele¬ 
gant  in  the  world,  the  great  dining  hall,  and  eight 
wards,  containing  the  lodgings  of  near  600  penfioners. 
The  dome  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1785  ;  but  the 
reparation  of  the  whole  damage  is  not  yet  completed. 

On  the  fid  os  of  the  gate  which  opens  to  thefe  build¬ 
ings  from  the  path,  are  placed  a  large  terreftrial  and 
celeftial  globe,  in  which  the  ftars  are  gilt  }  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a  ftatue  of  George  II.  About 
2000  old  difabled  feamen  arc  maintained  in  this  hofpi¬ 
tal.  Befides  private  benefaCtions,  to  the  amount  of 
near  6o,oool.  (which  appear  in  tables  hung  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hall),  the  parliament,  in  the  year 
1732,  fettled  upon  it  the  earl  of  Dcrwentwater’s  eftate, 
to  the  value  of  6ooch  per  annum.  All  ftrangers  who 
fee  it,  pay  two  pence  each  *,  and  this  income  is  applied 
to  the  fupport  of  the  mathematical  fchool  for  the  fons 
of  failors.  For  the  better  fupport  of  which,  every 
feaman  in  the  royal  navy,  and  in  the  merchant  fir  vice, 
pays  fixpence  a  month,  Hopped  out  of  their  pay,  and 
delivered  in  at  the  fix-penny  receiver’s  office  in  Tower- 
hill.  On  this  account,  a  feaman,  who  can  produce  an 
authentic  certificate  of  his  being  difabled,  and  render¬ 
ed  unfit  for  fervice,  by  defending  any  (hip  belonging  to 
his  majefty’s  Britifh  fubje&s,  or  in  taking  any  (hip 
from  the  enemy,  may  be  admitted  into  this  hofpital, 
and  receive  the  fame  benefit  from  it  as  if  he  had  been 
in  his  majefty’s  immediate  fervice.  Befides  the  feamen 
and  widows  above  mentioned,  about  100  boys,  the 
fons  of  feamen,  are  bred  up  for  the  fervice  of  the  royal 
navy  }  but  there  are  no  out-penfioners  as  at  Chelfea. 
Each  of  the  mariners  has  a  weekly  allowance  of  feven 
loaves,  weighing  16  ounces  each  \  three  pounds  of 
beef,  two  of  mutton,  a  pint  of  peafe,  3  pound  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  cheefe,  two  ounces  of  butter,  fourteen  quarts  of 
beer,  and  one  {hilling  a- week  tobacco-money  5  the  tobac¬ 
co-money  of  the  boatfwain  is  two  (hillings  and  fixpence 
a- week  each,  that  of  their  mates  one  (hilling  and  fix- 
pence,  and  that  of  the  other  officers  in  proportion  to 
their  rank  :  befides  which,  each  common  penfioner  re¬ 
ceives  once  in  two  years,  a  fuit  of  blue  clothes,  a  hatr 
three  pairs  of  (lockings,  two  pairs  of  fhoes,  five  neck¬ 
cloths,  three  fhirts,  and  two  night-caps.  Out  of  all 
that  is  given  for  fhowing  the  hall,  only  three-pence  In 
the  {hilling  is  allowed  to  the  perfon  that  (hows  them  y 
the  reft  makes  an  excellent  fund  for  the  yearly  main¬ 
tenance  of  not  lefs  than  20  poor  boys,  who  are  the  fons 
of  mariners  that  have  been  either  flain  or  difabled  in 
the  fervice  of  their  country.  The  park  is  well  flocked 
with  deer,  and  affords  as  much  variety,  in  proportion 
to  its  fize,  as  any  in  the  kingdom  \  but  the  views  from 
the  Obfervatory  and  the  One-tree  hill  are  beautiful 
beyond  imagination,  particularly  the  former.  The 
projection  of  thefe  hills  is  fo  bold,  that  you  do  not  look 
down  upon  a  gradually  falling  flope,  or  flat  inclofures, . 
but  at  once  upon  the  tops  of  branching  trees,  which 
grow  in  knots  and  clumps  out  of  deep  hollows  and  em¬ 
browned  dells.  The  cattle  which  feed  on  the  lawns,, 
which  appear  in  breaks  among  them,  feem  moving  in 
a  region  of  fairy  land.  A  thoufand  natural  openings 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees  break  upon  little  pic- 
turefque  views  of  the  fwelling  turf,  which,  when  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  fun,  have  an  effeCt  pleating  beyond  the 

power 
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power  of  fancy  to  paint, 
the  landfeape  :  a  little  farther,  the  eye  falls  on  that 
noble  ftrufture  the  hofpital,  in  the  midft  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  wood  ;  then  the  two  reaches  of  the  river 
make  that  beautiful  lerpentine  which  forms  the  Me  of 
Dogs,  and  prefent  the  floating  millions  of  the  Thames. 
J  o  the  left  appears  a  fine  tract  of  country,  leading  to 
the  capital,  which  there  finilhes  the  profpedt.  The  pa- 
r lib -church  of  Greenwich,  rebuilt  by  the  commiftFners 
for  erefting  the  50  new  churches,  is  a  very  handfome 
ftrufture,  dedicated  to  St  Alphage,  archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  (lain  by  the  Danes 
in  the  year  1012,  on  the  fpot  where  the  church  now 
Hands.  There  is  a  college  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
fronting  the  Thames,  for  the  maintenance  of  20  de¬ 
cayed  old  hnufe-keepers,  12  out  of  Greenwich,  and 
eight  who  are  to  be  alternately  cbofen  from  Snottifliain 
and  Caftle-Rifing  in  Norfolk.  This  is  called  the  duke 
of  Norfolk's  College,  though  it  was  founded  and  endow- 

rr _  1  r  -vt  .1 
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This  is  the  fore-ground  of  chaflity  of  churchmen  was  very  rigid,  aiTerting  that 


ed  in  1613  by  Henry  earl  of  Northampton,  the  duke 


of  Norfolk’s  brother,  and  by  him  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Mercers  company.  To  this  college  be¬ 
longs  a  chapel,  in  which  the  earl’s  body  is  laid  }  which, 
as  well  as  his  monument1,  was  removed  hither  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  chapel  of  Dover  caftle.  The  pen- 
fioners,  befides  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  are  allowed 
one  (hilling  and  fixpence  a- week,  with  a  gown  every 
year,  linen  once  in  two  years,  and  hats  once  in  four 
years.  In  1560,  Mr  Lambard,  author  of  the  Peram¬ 
bulation  of  Kent,  alfo  built  an  hofpital,  called  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  college,  faid  to  be  the  firft  ere&ed  by  an 
Englith  Proteftant.  There  are  like  wife  two  charity  - 
fchools  in  this  parifh.  The  river  Thames  is  here  very 
broad,  and  the  channel  deep •,  and  at  fome  very  high 
tides  the  water  is  fait.  This  is  the  chief  harbour  for  the 
king’s  yachts.  The  town  contains  about  1500  houfes  5 
and  a  market  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday  was  erected 
here  in  1737,  the  direction  of  which  is  in  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  royal  hofpital,  to  which  the  profits  arifing 
from  it  w’ere  to  be  appropriated. 

GREGARIOUS,  among  zoologifts,  a  term  applied 
to  fuch  animals  as  do  not  live  folitary,  but  aiiociate  in 
herds  or  docks. 

GREGORIAN  calendar,  that  which  (hows  the 
new  and  full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Eafter,  and  the 
moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  by  means  of  epafts, 
difpofed  through  the  feveral  months  of  the  Gregorian 
year.  See  Chronology,  N°  26. 

Gregorian  Telefcope.  See  Optics  Index, 
Gregorian  Tear.  See  Chronology,  N°  26. 

GREGORY  the  Great,  was  born  at  Rome  of  a 
patrician  family.  He  difeovered  fucli  abilities  in  the 
oxercife  of  the  fenatorial  employments,  that  the  emperor 
Juftin  the  younger  appointed  him  prefedt  of  Rome. 
Pope  Pelafgius  II.  font  him  nuncio  to  Conftantinople, 
to  demand  fuccours  .again it  the  Lombards.  When  he 
thought  of  enjoying  a  folitary  life,  he  was  eledled  pope 
by  the  clergy,  the  lenate,  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
Befides  his  learning  and  diligence  in  inftrudting  the 
church,  both  by  writing  and  preaching,  he  had  a  very 
happy  talent  ,  in  winning  over  princes  in  favour  of  the 


temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  intereft  of  religion.  He 


undertook  the  converfion  of  the  Englifh,  and  fent  over 
fome  monks  of  his  order,  under  the  direction  of  Au- 
guftin  their  abbot.  His  morality  with  refpeft  to  the 


a  man  who  had  ever  known  a  woman  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  priefthood  j  and  he  always  caufed  the 
candidates  for  it  to  be  examined  upon  that  point.  Ho 
like  wile  vigorouily  exerted  liimfelf  again!!  fuch  as 
•were  found  guilty  of  calumny.  However,  he  flatter¬ 
ed  the  emperor  Phoeas,  while  his  hands  were  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  Mauritius,  and  of  his  three 
children,  who  had  been  butchered  in  his  fight.  He 
like  wife  flattered  Brunehaut,  a  very  wicked  queen  of 
Prance.  He  is  aceufed  of  deftroying  the  noble  mo¬ 
numents  of  ancient  Roman  magnificence,  that  thofe 
who  viiited  the  city  might  not  attend  more  to  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arches  than  to  holy  things*,  and  burnt  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  heathen  books,  Livy  in  particular.  Pie  died 
in  604. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  furnamed  the  Divine ,  was 
one  of  the  molt  illuftrious  ornaments  of  the  Greek 
church  in  the  fourth  age.  He  was  made  bifhop  of 
Conftantinople  in  3795  but  finding  his  election  con- 
tefied  by  iimotheus  archbifhop  of  Alexandria,  he 
voluntarily  refigned  his  dignity  about  382,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  council  of  Conftantinople.  His  works  are  ex¬ 
tant,  in  two  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1609.  His 
ftylo  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  celebrated 
orators  of  ancient  Greece. 

Gregory,  Theodor  us,  furnamed  Thaumaturgus  on 
account  of  his  miracles,  was  the  fcholar  of  Origen  5  and 
was  ele£led  bifhop  of  Neoeeefarea,  the  place  of  bis 
birth,  about  the  year  240,  during  his  abfence.  He 
aftifted  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  2^5,  againft 
Paul  us  Samofetanus  ;  and  died  in  270.  Pie  had  the 
fatisfaclion  of  leaving  only  feventeen  idolaters  in  his 
diocefe,  where  there  were  but  feventeen  Chriftians 
when  he  was  ordained.  There  is  ftill  extant  of  his,  A 
gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  A  canonical  epiftle,  and 
fome  other  works. 

Gregory,  bifhop  of  Nyfia,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  author  of  the  Niccne  creed,  was  born 
iii  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  331.  Pie  was  chofen 
bilhop  of  Nyfia  in  37  2,  and  banifhed  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Vale  ns  for  adhering  to  the  council  of  Nice.  He 
was  never th el efs  afterwards  employed  by  the  bifhops 
in  feveral  important  affairs,  and  died  in  396.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  ;  Sermons  on 
the  my  ft  e  lies  ^  Moral  difeourfes  *,  Dogmatical  treatifes  4 
Panegyrics  on  the  faints  \  fome  letters  on  church  dif- 


Gregory, 


cipline  5  and  other  works.  His  ftyle  is  very  allegorical 


and  affedled. 

>  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  Georgius  Florentius  Grego¬ 
rius,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  bifhops  and  celebra¬ 
ted  writers  of  the  fixth  century,  was  defeended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Auvergne.  He  was  educated  by  his 
uncle  Gallus,  bifhop  of  Clermont  5  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  fo  much  by  his  learning  and  virtue,  that  in 
573  ^  'v**s  chofen  bifhop  of  Pours,  Pie  afterwards 
went  to  Rome  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  the  apoflles,  where 
he  contracted  a  friendfliip  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  died  in  595*  I  his  author  was* extremely  credu¬ 
lous  with  regard  to  miracles.  He  wrote,  1.  The  hi- 
ftory  of  France.  2.  The  lives  of  the  faints  \  and  other 
works.  The  beft  edition  is  that  publifhed  by  Father 
Rumart,  1699. 

Gregory,  David,  the  fon  of  the  reverend  John 
Gregory,  minifter  of  Drumoak,  in  the  county  of  Aber¬ 
deen, 
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regory.  decru  He  was  born  about  the  year  1628,  educated  by 
~Y~'l1is  father  for  bufinefs,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  mer¬ 
cantile  houfe  in  Holland.  But  as  Lis  love  of  letters 
exceeded  his  defire  for  money,  he  rclinquiihcd  commerce 
in  the  year  1655,  and  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother 
he  fhcceeded  to  the  edate  of  Kinnairdie,  about  40  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  where  he  refided  many  years,  and  had 
no  fewer  than  32  children  born  to  him  by  two  wives. 
Three  of  his  funs  became  eminent  for  their  extenfive  li¬ 
terature,  and  were  at  one  time  profeffors  of  mathema¬ 
tics  in  the  univerfities  of  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  St 
Andrews. 

The  neighbouring  gentlemen  made  a  jed  of  Mr 
Gregory  for  his  ignorance  of  what  was  doing  on  his 
own  farm,  but  efteemed  him  highly  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Having  ftndied  phyfic  merely  for  amufement,  he  prac- 
tifed  gratis  among  the  poor  ■,  and  his  knowledge  of  it 
being  fo  extenfive,  he  was  employed  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  he  wrould  take  no 
fees.  Having  much  bufinefs  during  the  day,  he  went 
very  early  to  bed,  rofe  to  bis  dudies  about  twro  or  three 
in  the  morning,  and  then  dept  an  hour  or  two  before 
break  fad. 

In  the  country  where  he  dw^clt  he  was  the  firit  per- 
fon  who  had  a  barometer,  to  the  changes,  in  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  changes  in  the  weather,  lie  paid  great 
attention,  and  was  once  in  great  danger  of  being  tried 
by  the  prefbytery  for  witchcraft  or  conjuration.  He 
was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  mini  tiers,  who  in¬ 
quired  into  the  truth  of  certain  reports  which  had  come 
to  their  ears,  whom  he  fo  far  fatisfied  as  to  induce 
them  to  wave  a  profecution  againd  a  man  w  ho,  by  the 
extenfive  knowledge  of  .medicine  which  he  polfe fifed, 
•was  a  public  ble fling  to  the  country. 

About  the  beginning  of  lad  century  he  removed  to 
Aberdeen,  and  during  Queen  Anne’s  war  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  artillery,  to  make 
great  guns  more  dedrudlive,  and  executed  a  model  of 
his  intended  engine.  We  are  informed  by  Dr  Reid, 
that  he  knew  a  clock-maker  who  had  been  employed 
iu  making  this  model  *,  but  as  he  made  fo  many  differ¬ 
ent  pieces  without  knowing  their  defign,  or  the  method 
of  uniting  them,  he  could  give  no  confident  account  of 
the  whole.  Mr  Gregory  being  fatisfied  with  his  in¬ 
vention  by  various  experiments,  he  defired  his  foil  to 
ihow  it  to  Sir  Ifaae  Newton,  concealing  the  name  of 
the  inventor  $  but  Sir  ifaae  was  much  difpleafed  with 
it,  and  declared  that  the  inventor  was  more  entitled  to 
punifhmcnt  than  rew-ard,  as  it  wTas  folely  calculated  for 
dediUtdion,  and  might  come  to  be  known  to  the  enemy. 
That  great  man  urged  the  neceflity  of  dedroying  it, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Mr  Gregory’s  fon,  the  Savilian 
profefibr,  followed  his  advice,  for  the  model  wras  never 
found. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1715,  the  old 
gentleman  went  a  feeond  time  to  Holland,  and  return¬ 
ed  when  it  was  over  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  died  about 
1720,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a  hidory  of  - his  own  times,  which  wT as  never  pub- 
1  ilhed.  ' 

Gregory,  James,  one  of  the  mod  eminent  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  a  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Gregory  miniller  of  Drumoak  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1638.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr  David  Anderfon  of 
Vo L.  X.  Part  I. 


Finzaugh,  a  gehtleman  who  poffcffed  a  fniguW  turn  Gregory, 
for  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.  This  ^ 

mathematical  genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family  oftlifc  Grcfi0- 
the  Anderfons,  and  from  them  Items  to  have  been  rice,  pre- 
tranfmitted  to  their  defendants  of  the  name  of  Grc-  fixe  a  to  the 
gory.  Alexander  Anderfon,  coufin-german  of  the 
above-mentioned  David,  was  profeffor  of  mathematics 
at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
publidied  there  in  1612,  Supplementmn ,  Apollonii  redi- 
yivi,  (b'c.  The  mother  of  Janies  Gregory  inherited  the 
genius  of  her  family  \  and  obferving  in  her  fon,  while 
yet  a  child,  a  drong  propenfity  to  mathematics,  die  in- 
drudled  him  heYfelf  in  the  elements  of  that  fcience. 

Fie  received  his  education  in  the  languages  at  the 
grammar- fdi ool  of  Aberdeen,  and  -went  through  the 
ufual  courfe-of  academical  dudies  in  the  Marifchal  col¬ 
lege. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  publidied  his  treatife,  entitled 
Optica  Promo/a,  feu  abdita  radiorwn  reflexorum  et  re - 
fraBorum  nujJ) eria, geometric!  enucieata  ;  tui  fubneBitur 
appendix  fubtilijjimorum  ajlronomice  problcmaton  refolutu 
onetn  exhibens,  London  1663  :  a  work  of  great  genius, 
in  which  he  gave  the  world  an  invention  of  his  own, 
and  one  of  the  mod  valuable  of  the  modern  difeoveries, 
the  condrudtion  of  the  refledling  telefcope.  This  difeo- 
very  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mathe¬ 
maticians,  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  countries, 
w  ho  were  foon  convinced  of  its  great  importance  to  the 
faiences  of  optics  and  adronomy.  The  manner  of  pla¬ 
cing  the  two  fpecula  upon  the  fame  axis  appearing  to 
Sir  Ifaae  Newton  to  be  attended  with  the  diladvantage 
of  lofing  the  central  rays  of  the  larger  fpeculum,  he 
propofed  an  improvement  on  the  indrument,  by  giving- 
ail  oblique  pofition  to  the  fmaller  fpeculum,  and  placing 
the  cye-glafs  in  the  fide  of  the  tube.  But  it  is  worth 
remarking,  that  the  Newtonian  condrudlion  of  that  in¬ 
drument  was  long  abandoned  for  the  original  or  Gre¬ 
gorian,  which  is  at  this  day  univerfally  employed  where 
the  indrument  is  of  a  moderate  fize  5  though  Mr  Herf- 
cliel  has  preferred  the  Newtonian  form  for  the  con¬ 
duction  of  tliofe  immenfe  telefcopes,  which  of  late 
years  lie  has  fo  fueccfsfully  employed  in  obferving  the 
heavens. 

The  univerlity  of  Padua  being  at  that  time  in  high  Ibidt 
reputation  for  mathematical  dudies,  James  Gregory 
went  thither  foon  after  the  publication  of  his  firit 
work  ^  and  fixing  his  refidence  there  for  fome  years, 
he  publidied,  in  1667,  Vera  CircuH  et  Hyperboles  qua¬ 
drat  ur a ;  in  which  he  propounded  another  difeovery  of 
his  own,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely  converging  fc- 
ries  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole.  To  this 
treatife,  wdicn  republifiied  in  1668,  he  added  a  "new 
work,  entitled,  Geometric  pars  univerfa/is,  inferviens 
quantitatum  curvarum  tr  anf mutation i  et  menfune  ;  in 
which  he  is  allowed  to  have  diown,  for  the  fil'd  time,  a 
method  for  the  transmutation  of  curyes.  Thefe  w7orks 
engaged  the  notice,  and  procured  Mr  Gregory  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  of  the  greated  mathematicians  of  the  age, 

Newton,  Huygens,  Halley,  and  Wallis  ^  and  tlieir  au¬ 
thor  being  foon  after  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety  of  London,  contributed  to  enrich  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfadtions  at  that  time  by  many  excellent  papers. 

Through  this  channel,  in  particular,  lie  carried  on  a 
difpute  with  Mr  Huygens,  upon  the  oecafion  of  his  trea¬ 
tife  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole,  to 
N  *  which 
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&*«g®*T*  which  that  able  mathematician  had  ftarted  fome  objcc- 
tions.  Of  this  controverfy,  it  is  unneceiTary  to  enter 
into  particulars.  It  is  Efficient  to  fay,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Leibnitz,  who  allows  Mr  Gregory  the  high- 
eft  merit  for  his  genius  and  difeoveries,  Mr  Huygens 
has  pointed  out,  though  not  errors,  fome  confiderable 
deficiencies  in  the  treatife  above  mentioned,  and  fhoAvn 
a  much  ft m pier  method  of  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

In  1668,  Mr  James  Gregory  publifhed  at  London 
another  work,  entitled  Exercitationes  Geometricce,  which 
contributed  ftill  to  extend  his  reputation.  About  this 
time  he  was  defied  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s  $  an  office  which  he  held  for 
fix  years.  During  Lis  reftdence  there,  lie  married,  in 
1669,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  George  Jamefon  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  painter,  whom  Mr  Walpole  has  termed  the 
Vandyke  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  fellow- difciple 
with  that  great  artift  in  the  fchool  of  Rubens  at  Ant¬ 
werp. 

In  1674,  he  AVas  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  that  univerfity.  This  place 
he  had  held  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1675,  being  employed  in  ffiowing  the  fatellites  ot 
Jupiter  through  a  telefcope  to  fome  of  his  pupils,  he 
was  fuddenly  flruck  with  total  blindnefs,  and  died  a 
few  days  after,  at  the  early  age  of  37. 

He  was  a  man  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius. 
His  temper  feems  to  have  been  warm,  as  appears  from 
the  condud  of  his  difpute  with  Mr  Huygens  $  and, 
confcious  perhaps  of  Lis  own  merits  as  a  difeoverer,  he 
feems  to  have  been  jealous  of  lofing  any  portion  of  his 
reputation  by  the  improvements  of  others  upon  his  in¬ 
ventions, 

Gregory,  David,  Savilian  profeffor  of  aftrononiy 
at  Oxford,  whom  Dr  Smith  has  termed  fubtilijfimi  in¬ 
genii  matliematicus,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr  Gregory 
of  Kinnairdie,  brother  of  tlie  above-mentioned  Mr  James 
Gregory.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and 
ibid.  receiveh  the  earlier  part  of  his  education  in  that  city. 
He  completed  his  ftudies  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  being 
poffeffed  of  the  mathematical  papers  of  his  uncle,  foon 
diftinguiffied  himfelf  likewife  as  the  heir  of  his  genius. 
In  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  he  was  eleded  profeffor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  5  and  pub¬ 
lifhed,  in  the  fame  year,  Exercitatio  Geometrica  de  di- 
nienjlone  Jigurarum ,  Jive  fpecimen  methodi  genera/is  di- 
metiendi  quafvis  ji gurus,  Edinburgh,  1684,  4U).  He 
faw  very  early  the  excellence  of  the  Newtonian  philo- 
fophy  ,  and  had  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  intro- 
*  Memoirs  duced  it  into  the  fchools  by  his  public  ledures  at  Edin- 
fifei™.  bur2h'  “  He  had  (fays  Mr  Whifton*)  already  caufed 
J  1  ’  5  feveral  of  Lis  fcholars  to  keep  ads,  as  we  call  them, 
upon  feveral  branches  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  ^ 
while  we  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  were  ignomi- 


nioufly  fludying  the  fiditious  hvpothcfes  of  the  Carte-  Gregory, 
fian,”  1 - y— 

In  1691,  on  the  report  of  Dr  Bernard’s  intention  of 
refigning  the  Savilian  profefforfhip  of  aftronomy  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  David  Gregory  went  to  London  5  and  being  pa- 
tronifed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  warmly  befriended 
by  Mr  Flamftead  the  aftronomer  royal,  lie  obtained  the 
vacant  profciforfliip,  for  which  Dr  Halley  was  a  com¬ 
petitor.  This  rivalihip,  however,  inftead  of  animofity, 
laid  the  foundation  of  friendftiip  between  thefe  eminent 
men  \  and  Halley  foon  after  became  the  colleague  of 
Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  profefforfliip  of  geometry  in 
the  fame  univerfity.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Inmdon, 

Mr  Gregory  had  been  eleded  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety  *,  and,  previoufly  to  his  cledion  into  the  Savilian 
profefforfhip,  had  the  degree  of  dodor  of  phyfic  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  (a). 

In  1693,  he  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  a  refolution  of  the  Florentine  problem  de  Tejhi- 
dine  veliformi  quadnbih  ;  and  lie  continued  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  many  ingeni¬ 
ous  mathematical  papers  by  the  fame  channel.  In 
1695,  he  printed  at  Oxford  Catoptricce  et  Dioptric ce 
Sphericce  Elementa  ;  a  work  which,  as  he  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  contains  the  fubftance  of  fome  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  read,  eleven  years  before,  at  Edinburgh, 

This  valuable  treatife  was  republifiied  firft  with  addi¬ 
tions  by  Dr  William  Brown,  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Jones  and  Dr  Dcfaguliers  ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  with  an  appendix 
containing  an  account  of  the  Gregorian  and  NeAV to¬ 
ucan  telefcopes,  together  with  Mr  Hadley’s  tables  for 
the  conftrudion  of  both  thefe  inftruments.  It  is  not 
umvorthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  end  of  this  treatife, 
there  is  an  obfervation  Avhich  fhoAVS,  that  Avhat  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed  to  be  a  difeovery  of  a  much  later  date, 
the  conftrudion  of  achromatic  telefcopes,  Avhich  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfedion  by  Mr  Dollond  and 
Mr  Ramfden,  had  fuggefted  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  Da* 
vid  Gregory,  from  the  refledion  on  the  admirable 
contrivance  in  nature  in  combining  the  different  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  eye.  The  paffage  is  as  follows  :  “  Quod 
ft  ob  difficultates  phyficas  in  fpeculis  idoneis  torno  ela- 
borandis  et  poliendis,  ctiamnum  lentibus  uti  oporteat, 
fortaffis  media  diverge  denfitatis  ad  lentem  objedivam 
componendam  adhibere  utile  foret,  ut  a  natura  fadum 
obfervamus  in  oculi  fabrica,  ubi  criftallinus  humor  (fere 
ejufdem  cum  vitro  virtutis  ad  radios  lucis  refringendos) 
aqueo  et  vitreo  (aquae  quoad  refradioncm  haud  abfi- 
milibus)  conjungitur,  ad  imaginem  quam  diflinde  fieri 
poterit,  a  natura  nihil  fruftra  moliente,  in  oculi  funda 
depingendam.”  Catopt.  et  Diopt .  Splicer.  Elem.  Oxon> 

1695,  p.  98. 

In  1702  our  author  publifhed  at  Oxford,  AJlronomice 

Physicce 


(a)  On  obtaining  the  above  profeftorfhip,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh  by  his 
brother  James,  likeAvife  an  eminent  mathematician  ;  Avho  held  that  office  for  33  years,  and  retiring  in  1725  Avas* 
fucceeded  by  the  celebrated  M^aclaurin.  A  daughter  of  this  profeffor  James  Gregory,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  accomplifhments,  Avas  the  vidim  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  which  furnifhed  the  fubjed  of  Mallet’s 
well-knoAvn  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret. 

Another  brother,  Charles,  AAras  created  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  St  AndreAv’s  by  Queen  Anne  in  1707*. 
This  office  he  held  wfith  reputation  and  ability  for  32  years  *,  and,  refigning  in  1739,.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,.. 
who  eminently  inherited  the  talents  of  his  family,  and  died  in  1763. 
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Gregory.  Physic a  et  Geometric ce  Elementa  ;  a  work  which  is  ac- 
‘  counted  his  mafterpiece.  It  is  founded,  on  the  Newto¬ 
nian  doftrines,  and  was  efteemed  by  . Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
himfelf  as  a  moft  excellent  explanation  and  defence  of 
his  philofophy.  In  the  following  year  he  gave  to  the 
world  an  edition  in  folio  of  the  works  of  Euclid  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  in  profecution  of  a  defign  of  his  pre- 
deceffor  Dr  Bernard,  of  printing  the  works  of  all  the 
ancient  mathematicians.  In  this  work,  although  it 
contains  all  the  treatifes  attributed  to  Euclid,  Dr  Gre¬ 
gory  has  been  careful  to  point  out  fuch  as  he  found  rea¬ 
son,  from  internal  evidence,  to  believe  to  be  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  fome  inferior  geometrician.  In  profecution 
of  Dr  Bernard’s  plan,  Dr  Gregory  engaged,  foon  af¬ 
ter,  with  his  colleague  Halley,  in  the  publication  of 
the  Conics  of  Apollonius  j  but  he  had  proceeded  but  a 
little  way  in  this  undertaking  when  he  died,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age,  at  Maidenhead  in  Berkfhire,  A.  D. 
1710.  To  the  genius  and  abilities  of  David  Gregory, 
the  moft  celebrated  mathematicians  of  the  age,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  Dr  Halley,  and  Dr  Keill,  have  given  ample 
teftimonies.  Indeed  it  appears  that  he  enjoyed,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  confidence  and  friendihip  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  Tins  philofopher  entrufted  him  with  a  raa- 
nufeript  copy  of  his  Principia ,  for  the  purpofe  of  mak¬ 
ing  obfervations  on  that  work.  Of  thefe  obfervations 
there  is  a  complete  copy  preferved  in  the  library  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  They  contain  many  valuable 
commentaries  on  the  Principia,  many  interefting  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  various  fublime  mathematieial  difeuftions. 
Some  of  the  paragraphs  are  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Huygens,  and  they  relate  to  the  theory  of  light  of  tins 
philofopher.  The  obfervations  of  Dr  Gregory  had 
come  too  late  for  the  firft  edition  of  Newton’s  great 
work  *,  but  he  availed  himfelf  of  them  in  the  fecond. 
B elides  thofe  works  pabliftied  in  his  lifetime,  he  left  in 
manufeript,  A  Short  Treatifc  of  the  Nature  and  Arith¬ 
metic  of  Logarithms,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
Dr  Keill’s  tranllation  of  Commandine’s  Euclid  ;  and  a 
Treatife  of  Practical  Geometry,  which  was  afterwards 
trail  Hated,  and  publiflied  m  1745,  by  Mr  Maclaurin. 

Dr  David  Gregory  married  in  1695,  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Oliphant  of  Langtown  in  Scotland. 
By  this  lady  he  had  four  Tons,  of  whom,  the  eldcft,  Da¬ 
vid,  was  appointed  regius  profeftbr  of  modern  hiftory  at 
Oxford  by  King  George  I.  and  died  in  1767,  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  after  enjoying  for  many  years  the  dignity 
of  dean  of  Chrift -church  in  that  univerfity. 

Gregory,  Dr  John ,  profeftbr  of  medicine  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  fon  of  Dr  James  Gre¬ 
gory  profeftbr  of  medicine  in  King’s  college  Aberdeen, 
and  grandfon  of  James  the  inventor  of  the  Gregorian 
telefcope.  His  father  was  firft  married  to  Catharine 
Forbes,  daugher  of  Sir  John  Forbes  of  Monymufk ; 
by  whom  he  had  fix  children,  moft  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  He  married  afterwards  Ann  Chalmers,  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  George  Chalmers  principal  of 
King’s  college,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  John,  the  youngeft  of  the  three,  was  born  at  A- 
berdeen,  June,  3.  1724.  Lofing  his  father  when  only 
in  the  7th  year  of  his  age,  the  care  of  his  education  de¬ 
volved  on  his  grandfather  Principal  Chalmers,  and  on 
his  elder  brother  Dr  James  Gregory,  who,  upon  the 
refignation  of  their  father  a  fliort  time  before  his  death, 
had  been  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  profeftorfhip 


bid. 


of  medicine  in  King’s  college.  He  likewife  owed  much  Gregory, 
in  his  infant  years,  and  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
ftudics,  to  the  care  and  attention  of  his  coufin,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr  Reid,  afterwards  of  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 

The  rudiments  of  our  author’s  claftieal  education  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Aberdeen j  and  under 
the  eye  of  his  grandfather,  he  completed,  in  King’s  col¬ 
lege,  his  ftudics  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
in  the  feienccs  of  ethics,  mathematics,  and  natural  phi- 
lofophy.  His  mafter  in  philofophy  and  in  mathematics 
was  Mr  Thomas  Gordon,  philofophy  profeflfor  of  King’s 
college,  who  ably  filled  an  academical  chair  for  above 
half  a  century. 

In  1742,  Mr  Gregory  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  fchool  of  medicine  was  then  rifing  to  that  celebrity 
which  has  fince  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed  it.  Here 
he  attended  the  anatomical  lectures  of  the  elder  Dr 
Monro,  of  Dr  Sinclair  on  the  theory  of  medicine,  and 
of  Dr  Rutherford  on  the  praflice.  He  heal'd  likewife 
the  prele&ions  of  Dr  Alfton  on  the  materia  medica  and 
botany,  and  of  Dr  Plummer  on  chcmiftry.  The  medi* 
eal  fociety  of  Edinburgh,  inftituted  for  the  free  difeuf- 
fion  of  all  queftions  relative  to  medicine  and  philofophy, 
had  begun  to  meet  in  1737.  Of  this  fociety  we  find 
Mr  Gregory  a  member  in  1742,  lime  'v^en 

Mark  Akenfide,  his  fellow  ftudent  and  intimate  com¬ 
panion,  was  a  member  of  the  fame  inftitution. 

In  the- year  1745  our  author  went  to  Leyden,  and 
attended  the  le&ures  of  thofe  celebrated  profeftbrs 
Gaubius,  Albinus,  and  Van  Royen.  While  at .  this 
place  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  King’s 
college  of  Aberdeen,  his  alma  mater ,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  favourite  fon,  an  unfolicited  degree  of  doaor  of 
medicine  j  and  foon  after,  on  his  return  thither  from 
Holland,  he  was  eleaed  profeftbr  of  philofophy  in  the 
fame  univerfiLy.  In  this  capacity  he  read  leaures  du¬ 
ring  the  years  1747*  an<^  *749?  on  mathematics, 

on  experimental  philofophy,  and  on  moral  philofophy. 

In  the  end  of  1749,  however,  he  chofe  to  reftgn  his 
profeflbrfhip  of  philofophy,  his  views  being  turned  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  praaice  of  phyfic,  with  which  he  apprehended 
the  duties  of  this  profeftbr (hip,  occupying  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time,  too  much  interfered.  Prcvioufiy, 
however,  to  his  fettling  as  a  phyfician  at  Aberdeen, 
he  went  for  a  few  months  to  the  continent  ;  a  tour  of 
which  the  chief  motive  was  probably  amufe men t,  though, 
to  a  mind  like  his,  certainly  not  without  its  profit  in 
the  enlargement  of  ideas,  and  an  increafed  knowledge, 
of  mankind. 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Dr  Gregory 
married  in  1752,  Elifabeth  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Forbes  5  a  young  lady  who,  to  the  exterio  endowments 
of  great  beauty  and  engaging  manners,  joined  a  very 
fuperior  underftanding,  and  an  uncommon  ftiare  of  wit. 

With  her  he  received  a  handfome  addition  of  fortune  ^ 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  union,  which  was 
but  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  enjoyed  the  higheft 
portion  of  domeftic  happinefs.  Of  her  character  it  is 
enough  to  fay,  that  her  huiband,  in  that  admired  lit¬ 
tle  work,  A  Father’s  Legacy  to  his  Daughters,  the  laft 
proof  of  his  affe&ion  for  them,  declares,  that  “  while 
he  endeavours  to  point  out  what  they  fhould  be,  he 
draws  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  pi&ure  of.  what 
their  mother  was.”  The  field  of  medical  practice  at 
Aberdeen  being  at  that  time  in  a  great  xneafure  pre- 
N  2  occupied 
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,  occupied  by  his  elder  brother  Dr  James  Gregory,  and 
others  of  fome  note  in  their  profeflion,  our  author  de¬ 
termined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  Thither  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  went  in  1754?  an^  being  already  known 
by  reputation  as  a  man  of  genius,  he  found  an  eafy  in¬ 
troduction  to  many  perfons  of  diftin&ion  both  in  the  li¬ 
terary  and  polite  world.  The  late  George  Lord  Lyt¬ 
telton  was  his  friend  and  patron.  An  attachment, 
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which  was  founded 


1  a  linking  fimilarity  of  manners, 


of  taftes,  and  of  difpofitions,  grew  up  into  a  firm  and 
permanent  friendship  ;  and  to  that  nobleman,  to  whom 
Dr  Gregory  was  wont  to  communicate  all  his  literary 
productions,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication 
of  the  Comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man,  which  made  him  firlf  known  as  an  author.  Dr 
Gregory  likewife  enjoyed  the  friendlhip  of  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  Montagu,  Efq.  and  of  his  lady,  the  celebrated 
champion  of  the  fame  of  Sliakefpeare,  againft  the  ca¬ 
vils  and  calumnies  of  Voltaire.  At  her  affemfclies,  or 
eo/rjerfaziones ,  the  refort  of  tatle  and  genius,  our  author 
had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  moll  diltinguilhed  literary  characters  of  the 
prefent  times. 

?n  1 754  Dr  Gregory  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  royal 
fociety  of  London  ;  and  daily  advancing  in  the  public 
cfleem,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  had  he  continued 
Jus  rcfidence  in  that  metropolis,  his  profellional  talents 
>yould  have  found  their  reward  in  a  very  extenfive  prac¬ 
tice.  But  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr  James  Greoo- 
ry,  in  November  175  ;,  occafioning  a  vacancy  in  the 
profefforflup  of  plyytic  in  King’s  college,  Aberdeen 
which  he  was  folieited  to  fill-,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  and 
took  upon  him  the  duties  of  that  office  to- which  he  had 
been  defied  in  his  abfence. 

Here  our  author  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1764,  when  urged  by  a  very  laudable  ambition,  and 
prefuming  on  the  reputation  lie  had  acquired  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  reatonable  prefpefl  of  fticcefs  in  a  more  extended 
field  of  pradlice,  he  changed  his  place  of  relidenee  for 
Edinburgh.  His  friends  in  that  metropolis  had  repre- 
fented  to  him  the  fituation  of  the  college  of  medicine  as 
favourable  to  his  views  of  filling  a  profofforial  chair  in 
that  univerfity;  which  accordingly  lie  obtained  in  1766 
on  the  relignation  of  Dr  Rutherford,  profeffor  of  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  In  the  fame  year  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  appointed  firft  phylieian  to  his  majelly  for 
Scotland  on  the  death  of  Dr  Wliytt. 

On  his  firft  eftabli foment  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Dr  Gregory  gave  ledlures  on  the  pradlice  of 
phyfic  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  and  1769.  Af¬ 
terwards,  by  agreement  with  Dr  Cullen,  profeffor  of 
the  theory  of  phyfic,  tbefe  two  eminent  men  gave  al¬ 
ternate.  courfes  of  the  theory  and  of  the  pradlice.— As 
a  public  fpeaker,  Dr  Gregory’s  manner  was  fimple 
natural,  and  animated.  Without  the  graces  of  ora¬ 
tory,  which  the  fubjedl  lie  had  to  treat  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  precluded,  he  exprefled  his  ideas  with  uncommen 
perfpieuity,  and  in  a  llvle  happily  attempered  between 
the  formality  of  flndied  competition  and  the  cafe  of 
conversation.  It  was  his  cullom  to  premeditate,  for  a 
foort  time  before  entering  the  college,  the  fubjedl  of 
his  ledlure,  confuting  thofe  authors  to  whom  he  had 
tiecafion  to  refer,  and  marking  in  foort  rotes  the  ar¬ 
rangement  cf  his  intended  difeourfe  :  then  fully  ma- 
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Her  of  his  fubjedl,  and  confident  cf  his  own  pow'ers  he 
trulled  to  his  natural  facility  of  expreffion  to  convey 
thole  opinions  which  he  had  maturely  deliberated.  1  he 
only  ledlures  which  he  committed  fully  to  writing, 
were  thofe  introductory  difeourfes  which  he  read  at  the 
beginning  of  his  annual  courfe,  and  which  are  publifii- 
ed  in  theie  volumes  under  the  title  of  Ledlures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Phyfician.  Of  thefe 
w  liieh  w-ere  written  with  110  view  to  publication,  many 
copies  were  taken  by  his  pupils,  and  fome  from  the 
original  roarmfeript,  w  hich  he  freely  lent  for  their  pern- 
fal.  On  hearing  that  a  copy  had  been  offered  for  fale 
to  a  bookfeller,  it  became  necelfary  to  anticipate  a 
trauduient,  and  perhaps  a  mutilated  publication,  by  au- 
thonfing  an  iinpredion  from  a  corredlcd  copy,  of  w  hich 
lie  gave  the  profits  to  a  favourite  pupil.  Thefe  lec¬ 
tures  were  firit  publifoed  in  1770,  and  afterwards  in  an 
enlarged  and  more  perfedl  form  in  1772. 

In  the  fame,  year,  1772,  Dr  Gregory  publifoed 
Elements  of  the  Pradlice  of  Phyfic,  for  the  ufe  of 
Students :  a  work  intended  folcly  for  his  own  pupils 
and  to  be  uled  by  himfclf  as  a  text-book  to  be  comment¬ 
ed  upon  in  his  courfe  of  ledlures.  In  an  advertifement 
prefixed  to  this  work,  lie  fignified  his  intention  of  com¬ 
prehending  in  it  the  whole  feries  of  difeafes  of  which  lie 
treated  in  his  ledures  on  the  Pradlice  of  Phyfic  ;  but 
this  intention  lie  did  not  live  to  aecemplifh,  haviim 
brought  down  the  work  no  further  than  to  the  end  of 
the  clals  of  Febrile  Difeafts.-In  his  academical  lec¬ 
tures,  Dr  Gregory  never  attempted  to  mlllead  the  Un¬ 
dent  by  flattering  views  of  the  perfedlion  of  the  fei- 
cncc  ;  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  point  out 
i  s  defedts  ;  wtfoly  judging  that  a  thorough  fenfc  of 
the  imperfedlion  of  an  art  or  feience  is  the  firfl  flew 
towards  its  improvement.  In  this  view  lie  was  care, 
tul  to  expofe  the  fallacioufnefs  of  the  feveral  theories 
and  hypothefes  which  have  had  the  moll  extenfive  cur¬ 
rency,  and  perpetually  inculcated  the.  danger  of  fyfte- 
matizmg  with  limited  experience,  or  an  imperfedt 
knowledge  of  fads.  Yet  in  the  w  ork  lafl  mentioned 
it  will  appear  from  the  order  in  w  hich  he  has  treated 
of  the  feveral  difeafes,  that  lie  did  not  entirely  ncgled! 
the  fyftematie  arrangements  of  other  authors.  Thefe 
however,  lie  warned  his  pupils,  that  he  had  not  adopt¬ 
ed  trom  any  convidlion  of  the  rcdlitude  of  thofe  theo¬ 
ries  to  which  they  referred,  but  only  as  affording  that 
degree  of  method,  and  regularity  of  plan,  which  is 
found  to  be  the  belt  help  to  the  fludy  of  any  feience. 
Confidenng  a  rational  theory  of  phyfic  to  be  as  vet  a 
defidcratum,  it  was  his  obiedl  to  communicate  to  his 
pu]iils  the  grcatefl  portion  of  pradlieal  knowledge,  as 
the  'only  bails  on  which  fueh  a  theory  could  ever  be 
reared.  His  method,  in  treating  of  the  feveral  difeafes, 
was  firlf  to  mention  thofe  fymptonns  which  are  un- 
derflood  among  phyficians  to  characterize  or  define  a 
dfleafe  ^proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  more  par¬ 
ticular  feries  of  fymptoms  and  their  oecafional  varie¬ 
ties  ;  to  point  out  accurately  the  dicgncjlic  fymptoms, 
or  thofe  by  which  one  difeafe  is  effentiallv  diflinguifo- 
ed  from  others  that  refemble  it,  and  to  mark  likewife 
the  progiwjhcs  by  which  a  phyfician  is  enabled  to  con¬ 
jecture  of  the  probable  event  of  a  difeafe,  whether  fa¬ 
vourably  or  otherwife.  Pie  then  proceeded  to  fpecifv 
the  various  caufes,  predifpofing,  oecafional,  and  proxi¬ 
mate  ;  accounting,  as  far  as  he  thought  could  be  done 
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on  juft  principles,  for  the  appearance  of  the  feveral 
fvmptoms  *,  and,  finally,  he  pointed  out  the  general 
plan  of  cure,  the  particular  remedies  to  be  employed, 
and  the  cautions  requifite  in  the  adminiftration  of 
them.  Thus  defirous  of  eftabliftiing  the  fcience  of 
medicine  upon  the  folid  foundation  of  praftiee  and 
experience  5  and  knowing  that  many  things  aflferted  as 
fadls  by  medical  writers  have  been  afifumed  on  a  very 
carelefs  obfervation,  while  confirming  a  favourite  theo¬ 
ry  }  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  real  and  im¬ 
portant  fads  have,  from  the  fame  fpirit  of  fyftem,  been 
explained  away  and  diferedited  5  he  con  faintly  endea¬ 
voured,  both  by  his  precept  and  example,  to  inculcate 
to  his  pupils  the  neceffity  of  extreme  caution  either  in 
admitting  or  in  denying  medical  fads,  or  what  are 
commonly  given  as  fuch.  To  the  defire  of  enforcing 
this  neceflary  caution  is  owing  that  multitude  of  que¬ 
ries  refpeding  matters  of  fad,  as  well  as  matters  of 
opinion,  which  occurs  in  the  Elements  of  the  Pradice 
of  P hylic. 

Dr  Gregory,  foon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and, 
as  he  himfelf  fays,  u  for  the  amufement  of  his  felitary 
hours,”  employed  himfelf  in  the  compofition  of  that 
admirable  trad,  entitled,  A  Father’s  Legacy  to  his 
Daughters  ;  a  work  which,  though  certainly  never  in¬ 
tended  by  its  author  for  the  public  eye,  it  would  have 
been  an  unwarrantable  diminution  cf  his  fame,  and  a  ca¬ 
pricious  refufal  of  a  general  benefit  to  mankind,  to  have 
limited  to  the  foie  purpofe  for  which  it  was  originally 
defigned.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety, 
pubiilhed  after  the  author’s  death  by  his  eldeft  fun. 
This  work  is  a  moft  amiable  difplay  of  the  piety 
and  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  his  confummale  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world.  It  mamfefts 
fuch  folieitude  for  their  welfare,  as  ftrongly  recommends 
the  advice  which  he  gives.  Pie  fpeaks  of  the  female 
fex  in  the  moll  honourable  terms,  and  labours  to  in- 
creafe  ifs  eftimation,  wliilft  he  plainly,  yet  genteelly 
and  tenderly,  points  out  the  errors  into  which  young 
ladies  are  prone  to  fall. —  It  is  particularly  obfervable, 
in  what  high  and  honourable  terms  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  Chriftian  worfhip,  and  faithful 
minifters ;  how  warmly  he  recommends  to  his  daugh¬ 
ters  the  ferious  and  devout  worfhip  of  God  in  public 
and  private.  lie  dwells  largely  on  that  temper  and 
behaviour,  which  were  particularly  fuited  to  their  edu¬ 
cation,  rank,  and  cir  cum  fiances  ;  and  recommends  that 
gcntlcnefs,  benevolence,  and  modefty,  which  adorn  the 
char  after  of  the  ladies,  and  do  particular  honour  to 
their  fex.  Plis  advices,  with  regard  to  love,  eourtfhip, 
and  marriage,  are  peculiarly  wife,  and  irtcrelling  to 
them.  Tliev  fhow  what  careful  obfervation  he  had 
made  on  female  domeftie  conduft,  and  on  the  different 
cfTefts  of  poflefling  or  wanting  the  virtues  and  qualities 
which  he  recommends.  There  is  fometliing  peculiar¬ 
ly  curious,  animated,  and  ufeful,  in  his  direftions  to 
them,  how  to  judge  of,  and  m an i foil  an  honourable 
paffion  in,  arid  towards  the  other  fex,  and  in  the  '•cry 
accurate  and  ufeful  diftinftion  which  he  makes  be¬ 
tween  true  and  falfe  delicacy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
finking  and  aflVfting,  nothing  more  likelv  to  give  his 
paternal  advices  their  defired  effeft,  than  the  refneft- 
ful  and  afieftionate  manner  in  which  he  mentions  his 
lady  their  mother,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  which  he 
and  they  fuftained  by  her  early  death..  In  fhort,  in 
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this  tract,  the  prefeffor  fliines  Aitli  peculiar  luftre  as  a  °£jjW» 
huftand  and  father,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  pro-  hoi^j. 
mote  domeftie  happinefs.  .  #  — v*— 

Thefe  letters  to  his  daughters  were  evidently  written 
under  the  impreflion  of  an  early  death,  which  Dr  Gre¬ 
gory  had  reafen  to  apprehend  from  a  conflitution  fub- 
jeft  to  the  gout,  which  had  begun  to  fhow  itfelf  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals  even  from  the  18th  year  of  his  age. 

His  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  that  difeafe,  died 
fuddenly  in  1770,  while  fitting  at  tabic.  Dr  Gregory 
had  prognoilicated  for  himfelf  a  fimilar  death  j  an 
event  of  which,  among  his  friends,  he  often  talked* 
but  had  no  apprehenfion  of  the  nearnefs  of  its  ap¬ 
proach.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  X 773,  in  con- 
verfation  with  his  fon  Dr  James  Gregory,  the  lat¬ 
ter  remarking,  that  having  for  the  three  preceding 
years  had  no  returfi  of  a  fit,  he  might  make  his  ac¬ 
count  with  a  pretty  fevere  attack  at  that  feafon  ;  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  obfervation  with  fome  degree  of  anger,  as  be 
felt  himfelf  then  in  his  ufual  flate  of  health.  The  pre- 
diftion,  however,  was  too  true  5  for  having  gone  to  bed 
on  the  9th  of  February  1773,  with  no  apparent  difor- 
der,  he  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  His  death  had 
been  inftantaneous,  and  probably  in  his  deep ;  for  there 
was  not  the  ftnallefl  difeompofure  of  limb  or  of  feature 
— a  perfect  Euthanajia . 

Dr  Gregory,  in  perfon,  was  confiderably  above  the 
middle  fize.  His  frame  of  body  was  compared  with 
fymmetry,  but  not  with  elegance.  His  limbs  were 
not  aftive  ;  he  Hooped  fomewhat  in  his  gait  \  and  his 
countenance,  from  a  fullnefs  of  feature  and  a  heavinefs 
of  eye,  gave  no  external  indication  of  fupeiior  power 
of  mind  or  abilities.  It  was  other  wife  when  engaged 
in  converfation.  His  features  then  became  animated, 
and  his  eye  moft  expreffive.  He  had  a  warmth  of 
tone  and  of  gefturc  'which  gave  a  pleafing  intereft  to 
every  tiling  which  he  uttered  :  But,  united  with  this 
animation,  there  was  in  him  a  gentlenefs  and  fimplici- 
ty  of  manner,  which,  with  little  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  and  regulated  forms  of  politenefs,  was  more  en¬ 
gaging  than  the  moft  fmiftied  addrefs.  His  converfation 
flowed  with  eafe  }  and,  when  in  company  with  literary 
men,  without  affe&ing  a  difplay  of  knowledge,  he  was 
liberal  of  the  ftores  of  his  mind.  He  pofleffed  a  large 
Hi  are  of  the  focial  and  benevolent  affeftions,  which,  in 
the  exercife  of  his  profeflion,  manifefted  themfelves  in 
many  namelefs,  but  important,  attentions  to  thofe  under 
his  care  •,  attentions  which,  proceeding  in  him  from  an 
extended  principle  of  humanity,  were  not  fquared  to 
the  circumftances  or  rank  of  the  patient,  but  ever  be¬ 
llowed  moft  liberally  where  they  were  moft  requifite. 

In  the  care  of  his  pupils,  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  a 
faithful  difeharge  of  his  public  duties.  To  many  of 
thefe,  ftrangers  in  the  country,  and  far  removed  from, 
all  who  had  a  natural  intereft  in  their  concerns,  it  was. 
matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to  enjoy  the  acquaintance 
and  countenance  of  one  fo  univerfally  refpefted  and 
e  deemed. 

GRE-iiound.  Sec  Canis,  Mammalia  Index. — 

Among  a  litter  of  gr-c  hound  puppies,  the  beft  are 
always  thofe  which  are  lighted.  Tbefe  will  make  the 
nimhleft  dogs  as  they  grow  up.  The  gre- hound,  is  belt 
for  open  countries  where  there  is  little  covert.  In  thefe 
places  the’-e  will  fometimes  be  a  corrfe  after  a  hare  of 
two  or  three  miles  or  more,^  and  both  the  dogs  and  the* 
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game  In  fight  all  the  while.  It  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  gre-hound  bitch  will  beat  the  dog  in  running : 

'  but  tIns  feems  t0  be  an  error  ;  for  the  dog  is  both  longer 
made,  and  confiderably  llronger,  than  the  bitch  of  the 
fame  kind.  In  the  breeding  thefc  dogs  the  bitch  is  prin¬ 
cipally  to  be  regarded  ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  beft  dog  and  a  bad  bitch  will  not  get  fo  good 
puppies  as  an  indifferent  dog  with  a  good  bitch.  The 
dog  and  bitch  lhould  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 
fame  age  ;  and  for  the  breeding  of  fine  and  perfeft 
dogs,  they  fliould  not  be  more  than  four  years  old. 
An  old  bitch  may  be  ufed  with  a  young  dog,  but  the 
puppies  of  a  young  bitch  and  an  old  dog  will  never  be 
good  for  any  thing. 

The  general  food  for  a  gre-hound  ought  to  be  chip- 
pings  or  rafpings  of  bread,  with  foft  bones  and  griftles  ; 
and  thofe  chippings  ought  always  to  be  foaked  in  beef 
or  mutten  broth. 

I  he  proper  excrcife  for  a  gre-hound  is  courting  him 
three  times  a-week,  and  rewarding  him  with  blood  ; 
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which  will  animate  him  in  the  htgheft  degree,  and 
encourage  him  to  profecute  his  game.  But  the  hare 
alfo  fliould  ever  have  fair  play.  She  fliould  have  the 
law,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  have  leave  to  run  about 
twelve  fcore  yards  before  the  dog  is  flipped  at  her 
that  he  may  have  fome  difficulty  in  the  courfe,  and 
not  pick  up  the  game  too  ealily.  If  he  kills  the  hare, 
he  mult  never  be  buffered  to  tear  her  ;  but  fhe  mull  be 
taken  from  him,  his  mouth  cleaned  of  the  wool,  and 
the  liver  and  lights  given-  him  by  way  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  Then  he  is  to  be  led  home,  and  his  feet  walked 
w-ith  butter  and  beer,  and  about  an  hour  after  he  is  to 
be  fed. 

When  the  dog  is  to  be  taken  out  to  courfe,  he 
fliould  have  nothing  in  the  morning  but  a  toaft  and 
butter,  and  then  he  is  to  be  kennelled  till  taken  out 
to  the  field.  The  kennelling  thefe  dogs  is  of  great 
ufe,  always  giving  them  fpirit  and  nimbknefs  when 
they  are  fet  loofe  :  and  the  bell  way  of  managing  a  fine 
gre-hound  is,  never  to  let  him  llir  out  of  the  kennel, 
except  at  the  times  of  feeding,  walking,  or  courfing.  ’ 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  Caribbce  iflands,  lying 
T  TrL^-  6l-  3°-  N.  Lat.  i  2.  to.  It  is  the  laft  of 
the  vv  indward  Caribbees  ;  and  lies  30  leagues  north 
of  New  Andalufia,  on  the  continent.  It  is  about  30 
miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  13  in  breadth.  The 
chief  port,  formerly  called  Louis,  now  St  George's 
Hands  on  the  well  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  bay,  with  a  fandy  bottom.  It  is  pretended  that 
1000  barks,  from  300  to  400  tons,  may  ride  fecure 
from  ftorms;  and  that  100  (hips,  of  1000  tons  each 
may  be  moored  in  the  harbour.  A  large  round  bafon* 
which  is  parted  from  it  by  a  bank  of  fand,  would  con¬ 
tain  a  confiderable  number  of  fliips,  if  the  bank  was 
cut  through:  but  by  reafon  of  it  the  large  {hips  are 
obliged  to  pafs  within  80  paces  of  one  of  the  mountains 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ;  the  other  mountain 
lying  about  half  a  mile  diftant.  The  ifland  abounds 
with  wild  game  and  fifli ;  it  produces  alfo  very  fine 
timber,  but  the  cocoa-tree  is  obferved  not  to  thrive 
here  fo  well  as  in  the  other  iflands.  A  lake  on  a  high 
mountain,  about  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  fupplies  it 
with  frefli- water  flreams.  Several  bays  and  harbours 
•lie  round  the  ifland,  fome  ef  which  might  be  fortified 


to  great  advantage ;  fo  that  it  is  very  convenient  for 
flopping  not  being  fubjeft  to  hurricanes.  The  foil  i 
-pablc  of  producing  tobacco,  fugar,  indigo,  pea^Ld 

In  1638,  M.  Poincy,  a  Frenchman,  attempted  to 
make  a  fettlement  in  Grenada  ;  but  was’  driven 'off  by 
the  Caribbean s,  who  reforted  to  this  ifland  in  meater 
numbers  than  to  the  neighbouring  ones,  probably  on 
account  of  the  game  with  which  it  abounded.  I„  16  co 
Monf.  1  arquet,  governor  of  Martinico,  carried  over 
fiom  that  ifland  200  men,  furniihed  with  prefents  to 
reconcile  the  favages  to  them  ;  but  with  arms  to  fub- 
due  them,  in  cafe  they  fhould  prove  intradable.  The 
avages  are  faid  to  have  been  frightened  into  fubn.if- 
fion  by  the  number  of  the  Frenchmen  :  but,  according 
to  fome  French  writers,  the  chief  not  only  wc'eomed 
the  new-comers;  but  in  eonfideration  of  feme  knives 
hatchets,  Iciffars,  and  other  toys,  yielded  to  Parquet 
he  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  refervmg  to  themfeLs 
their  own  habitations.  The  Abbe  Rayr.al  informs  us 
that  thefe  firff  French  colonifts,  imagining-  thev  had’ 
purchas'd  the  ifland  by  thefe  trifles,  affumed  theVove 
reignty,  and  foon  a«ed  as  tyrants.  The  Carlbs  un 
able  to  contend  with  them  by  force,  took  their  ufuai 
method  of  murdering  all  thofe  whom  they  found  in'  a 
dtfencelefs  ftate.  1  his  produced  a  war;  and  the 
French  fcttlcrs  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  300 
men  from  Marlinieo,  forced  the  favages  to  retire  to  a 
mountain  ;  from  whence,  after  cxhatdiirg  all  their  ar 

Tim- they  HUed  L°'rn  Sreat  loSs  of  wood  on  their 
n  mies.  Here  they  were  joined  by  other  favages 

from  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  again  attacked  the  • 
French  but  were  defeated  anew;  and  were  at  laft  dri- 
ven  to  Rich  delation,  that  40  of  them,  who  had  efea- 
ped  from  the  daughter,  jumped  from  a  precipice  into 
the  fca,  where  they  all  penfhed,  rather  than  Pfall  i„to 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  From  t  hence 
the  roek  was  called  /e  morne  des /auteurs,  or  “  the  hill 
of  the  leapers;’’  which  name  it  Hill  retains.  The 
French  then  deftroyed  the  habitations  and  all  the  pro 
vifions  of  the  favages;  but  frefli  fuppfics  0f  Carib- 
beans  arriving,  the  war  was  renewed  with  great  vigour, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  French  were  killed.  Upon 
this  they  refolved  totally  to  exterminate  the  natives  • 
and  having  accordingly  attacked  the  favages  unawares! 
they  inhumanly  put  to  death  the  women  and  children 
as  well  as  the  men;  burning  all  their  boats  and  ca- 
noes,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  few 
lurvivors  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  barbarous  precautions,  however,  the  Ca 
nbbees  proved  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  French  • 
and  their  frequent  mfurreftions  af  Jafl  obliged  Par! 
quet  to  fell  all  his  property  in  the  ifland  to  the  Count 
Ge  Cenllacm  1657.  ?  he  new  proprietor,  who  pur- 

chafrd  Parquet’s  property  for  30,000  crowns,  Vent 
hither  a  perfon  of  brutal  manners  to  govern  the 
ifland.  He  behaved  with  fuch  uifupportable  tyranny 
that  moft  of  the  cojomfts  retired  to  Martinico ;  and 
the  few  who  remained  condemned  him  to  death  af- 
ter  a  formal  trial.  In  the  whole  court  of  iuflice  that 
tried  this  mfereant,  there  was  only  one  man  (called 
Arc/mnge/i)  who  could  write.  A  farrier  was  the  per- 
'?°  (^Peaehed  -  and  he,  inftead  of  the  fignaturcs, 
fealed  with  a  horfe-ftioc ;  and  Archangeli,  who  per- 

formed 
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nada.  formed  the  office  of  clerk,  wrote  round  it  tliefe  words 
in  French,  “  Mark  of  Pvl.  de  la  Brie,  counfel  for  the 
court.” 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France  would 
not  ratify  a  lentence  paffed  with  fuch  unufual  formalities  ; 
and  therefore  moft  of  the  judges  of  the  governor’s  crimes, 
and  witneffes  of  his  execution,  difappeared.  Only  thofe 
remained  whofe  obfeurity  fereened  them  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  laws.  By  an  eftimate,  taken  in  1700,  there 
were  at  Grenada  no  more  than  251  white  people,  53 
free  favages  or  mulattoes,  and  525  (laves.  The  ufeful 
animals  were  reduced  to  64  horfes  and  569  head  of 
horned  cattle.  The  whole  culture  confided  of  three 
plantations  of  fugar  and  52  of  indigo. — The  idand  had 
been  fold  in  1664  to  the  French  Wed  India  company 
for  100,000  livres. 

This  unfavourable  date  of  the  affairs  of  Grenada 
was  changed  in  1714*  The  change  was  owing  to  the 
douriihing  condition  of  Martinieo.  The  riched  of 
the  ilvips  from  that  iiland  were  fent  to  the  Spanifh 
coads,  and  in  their  way  touched  at  Grenada  to  take 
in  refrediments.  The  trading  privateers,  who  under¬ 
took  this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  idand 
the  value  of  their  foil,  which  only  required  cultivation. 
Some  traders  furnilhed  the  inhabitants  with  daves  and 
.utenfils  to  erecl  fugar  plantations.  An  open  account 
was  edablifhed  between  the  two  colonies.  Grenada 
was  clearing  its  debts  gradually  by  its  rich  produce  ; 
and  the  balance  was  on  the  point  of  being  clofed, 
'when  the  war  in  1744  interrupted  the  communication 
between  the  two  iflands,  and  at  the  fame  time  dopped 
the  progrefs  of  the  fugar-plantations.  This  lofs  was 
fupplied  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  was  purfued 
during  the  hodilities  with  all  the  activity  and  eager- 
nefs  that  indudry  could  infpire.— The  peace  of  1748 
revived  all  the  labours,  and  opened  all  the  former  four- 
ces  of  wealth.  In  1753,  the  population  of  Grenada 
confided  of  1262  white  people,  175  free  negroes, 
and  11,991  daves.  The  cattle  amounted  to  2298 
horfes  or  mules,  2456  head  of  horned  cattle,  3278^ 
dicep,  902  goats,  and  331  hogs.  The  cultivation 
rofe  to  83  fugar  plantations,  2,725,600  coffee  trees, 
150,30°  coeoa-trces,  and  800  cotton  plants.  The 
provifions  confided  of  5,740,450  trenches  of  caffada, 
933>596  banana  trees,  and  143  fquares  of  potatoes 
and  yams.  The  colony  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  excellence  of  its  foil  $  but  in  the  courfe  of 
the  lad  war  but  one,  the  idand  was  taken  by  the  Britidi. 
At  this  time  one  of  the  mountains  at  the  dde  of 
St  George’s  harbour  wras  drongly  fortified,  and  might 
have  made  a  good  defence,  but  furrendered  without 
firing  a  gun  *,  and  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  1 763  the 
idand  was  ceded  to  Britain.  On  this  eedion,  and  the 
management  of  the  colony  after  that  event,  the  abbe 
Raynal  has  the  following  remarks. — “  This  long  train 
of  evils  [the  ambition  and  mifmanagement  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen]  has  thrown  Grenada  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh,  who  are  in  poffedion  of  this  conqued  by  the 
treaty  of  1763.  But  how  long  will  they  keep  this 
colony  ?  Or,  will  it  never  again  be  redored  to  France? 
— England  has  not  made  a  fortunate  beginning.  In 
the  fir  ft  enthufiafm  raifed  by  an  acquifition,  of  which 
the  highed  opinion  had  been  previoudy  formed,  every 
one  was  eager  to  purchafe  edates  there.  They  fold 
for  much  more  than  their  real  value.  This  caprice, 
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by  expelling  old  colonids  who  wrere  inured  to  the  cli-  Grenada, 
mate,  has  fent  about  1,553,000k  out  of  the  mother-  v— ~"v 
country.  This  imprudence  has  been  followed  by  ano¬ 
ther.  The  new  proprietors,  mided,  no  doubt,  by  na¬ 
tional  pride,  have  fubdituted  new  methods  to  thofe  of 
their  predeceffors*  ^  They  have  attempted  to  alter  the 
mode  of  living  among  their  daves.  The  negroes,  who 
from  their  very  ignorance  are  more  attached  to  their 
cudoms  than  other  men,  have  revolted.  It  hath  been 
found  ncceffary  to  fend  out  troops,  and  to  died  blood. 

The  whole  colony  was  filled  with  fufpicions.  The 
maders  who  had  laid  thcmfelves  under  a  neeeflity  of 
ufing  violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt  or 
maffaered  in  their  own  plantations.  The  labours  have 
declined,  or  been  totally  interrupted.  Tranquillity 
has  at  length  been  redored.  The  number  of  daves 
has  been  increafed  as  far  as  40,000,  and  the  produce 
has  been  raifed  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  under  tlia 
French  government.  The  plantations  will  dill  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dozen  of  idandsy 
called  the  Grenadines  or  Grenadilloes ,  that  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  colony.  They  are  from  three  to  eight 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  air  is  wholefome.  The- 
ground,  covered  only  with  thin  budies,  has  not  been 
fereened  from  the  fun.  It  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious 
vapours  which  are  fatal  to  the  hufbandman.  Cariacou, 
the  only  one  of  the  Grenadines  which  the  French  have 
occupied,  was  at  fird  frequented  by  turtle  fidicrmen  y 
who,  in  the  leifure  afforded  them  by  fo  eafy  an  occu¬ 
pation,  employed  thcmfelves  in  clearing  the  ground. 

In  procefs  of  time,  their  fmall  number  was  increafed 
by  the  acceffion  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guada- 
loupe  5  who,  finding  that  their  plantations  were  deftrov- 
ed  by  a  particular  fort  of  ants,  removed  to  Cariacou. 

The  ifland  douridied  from  the  liberty  that  was  enjoyed, 
there.  The  inhabitants  colledfed  about  1200  daves,, 
by  whofe  labours  they  made  themfelves  a  revenue  of 
near  2o,oool.  a- year  in  cotton. — The  other  Grenadines 
do  not  afford  a  profpe£l  of  the  fame  advantages,  though 
the  plantation  of  fugar  is  begun  there.  It  has  fucceeded 
remarkably  well  at  Becouya,  the  larged  and  mod  fertile 
of  thefe  iOands,  which  is  no  more  than  two  leagues  > 
didant  from  St  Vincent.” 

In  the  year  1779,  the  conqued  of  this  idand  was 
accomplifhed  by  D’Eftaign  the  French  admiral,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  attempting  it  before  by  his 
enterprife  againd  St  Vincent.  Immediately  after  bis 
conqued  of  St  Lucia,  however,  being  reinforced  by  a . 
fquadron  under  M.  de  la  Motte,  he  fet  fail  for  Grenada 
with  a  deet  of  26  fail  of  the  line  and  12  frigates,  ha¬ 
ving  on  board  1 0,000  land  forces.  Here  he  arrived 
on  the  fecond  of  July  ;  and  landed  3000  troops,  ehiedy 
Irifh,  being  part  of  the  brigade  compofed  of  natives 
of  Ireland  in  the  ferviee  of  France.  Thefe  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Count  Dillon,  wlio  difpofed  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  furround  the  hill  that  overlooks  and' 
commands  George’s  town*  together  with  the  fort 
and  harbour.  To  opnofe  thefe,  Lord  McCartney,  the 
governor,  had  only  about  150  regulars,  and  300  or 
400  armed  inhabitants  5  but  though  all  refidancc  was 
evidently  vain,  he  determined  neverthelefs  to  make  an 
honourable  and  gallant  defence.  The  preparations  he 
made  were  fuch  as  induced  D’Eftaign  himfelf  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  attack ;  and,  even  with  his  vaft  fuperiority; 
of  force,  the  firft  attack  on  the  entrenchments  proved 

unfuccefffuk . 
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Grenada,  unfuccefsful.  The  fccond  continued  two  hours  ;  when 
the  garrifon  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  immenfc  dif- 
parity  of  numbers  who  aflaulted  them,  after  having 
killed  or  wounded  300  of  their  antagonists.  Having 
thus  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  intrenchments  on 
the  hill,  the  French  turned  the  cannon  of  them  to¬ 
wards  the  fort  which  lay  under  it ;  on  whieh  the  go¬ 
vernor  demanded  a  capitulation.  The  terms,  however, 
were  fo  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  that  both 
the  governor  and  inhabitants  agreed  in  rejecting  them  ; 
and  determined  rather  to  furrendcr  without  any  con¬ 
ditions  at  all  than  upon  thofe  which  appeared  fo  ex¬ 
travagant.  On  this  oecafion  D’Eftaign  is  laid  to  have 
behaved  in  a  very  haughty  and  fevere  manner  ;  indul¬ 
ging  his  foldiers  alfo  in  the  moll  unwarrantable  liber¬ 
ties,  and  in  which  they  would  have  proceeded  much 
farther  had  they  not  been  retrained  by  the  Irifh  troops 
in  the  French  fervice. 

In  the  mean  time  Admiral  Byron,  who  had  been 
convoying  the  homeward-bound  Welt  India  fleet,  fla¬ 
ttened  to  St  Vincent,  in  hopes  of  recovering  it ;  but 
being  informed,  by  the  way,  that  a  defeent  had  been 
made  at  Grenada,  he  changed  his  courfe,  hoping  that 
Lord  M4Cartney  would  be  able  to  hold  out  till  his  ar¬ 
rival.  On  the  fixth  of  July  he  came  in  fight  of  the 
French  fleet ;  and,  without  regarding  D’Eltaign’s  fu- 
periority  of  fix  fliips  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates, 
determined  if  poflible  to  force  him  to  a  clofc  engage¬ 
ment.  The  French  commander,  however,  was  not 
fo  confident  of  his  own  prowefs  as  to  run  the  rilk 
of  an  eneounter  of  this  kind  ;  and  having  already  at- 
chicved  his  eonquefl,  had  no  other  view  than  to  pre- 
ferve  it.  His  defigns  were  facilitated  by  the  good 
condition  of  his  fleet ;  which  being  more  lately  eorae 
out  of  port  than  that  of  the  Britifli,  failed  fafler,  fo  that 
lie  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  at  what  diftanee  lie 
pleafed.  The  engagement  began  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  when  Admiral  Barrington  with  his  own  and 
two  other  fliips  got  up  to  the  van  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  attacked  with  the  greatett  fpirit.  As  the  other 
{hips  of  his  divifion,  however,  were  not  able  to  get  up  to 
his  afliflance,  thefe  three  fliips  were  neeeffarily  obliged 
te  encounter  a  vatt  fuperiority,  and  of  eonfequence  luf- 
fered  exceedingly.  The  battle  was  carried  on  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  in  the  fame  unequal  manner ;  nor  were 
the  Britifh  commanders,  though  they  ufed  their  utmoft 
efforts  for  this  purpofe,  able  to  bring  the  French  to  a 
elofe  engagement.  Thus  Captains  Collingwood,  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  Cornwallis,  flood  the  fire  of  the  whole 
French  fleet  for  foine  time.  Captain  Fanfliaw  of  the 
Monmouth,  a  64  gun  fliip,  threw  himfclf  finglv  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy’s  van  ;  and  Admiral  Rowley  and 
Captain  Butehart  fought  at  the  fame  difad  vantage  :  fo 
that  finding  it  im poflible  to  continue  the  engagement 
with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  a  general  deflation  of 
firing  took  place  about  noon.  It  recommenced  in  the 
fame  manner  about  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  lafled, 
with  different  interruptions,  till  the  evening.  During 
this  adlion  fome  of  the  Britifh  fliips  had  forced  their 
way  into  St  George’s  harbour,  rot  imagining  that 
the  enemy  were  already  in  poffeflion  of  the  Ifland. 
They  were  foon  undeceived,  however,  by  perceiving 
the  French  colours  flying  afhore,  and  the  guns  and 
batteries  firing  at  them.  This  difeovery  put  an  end 
fo  the  delign  which  had  brought  on  the  engagement  ; 


and  as  it  was  now  high  time  to  think  of  providing  for 
the  fafety  of  the  Britifh  tranfports,  which  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  number  of  the  enemy’s  frigates,  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  finally  difeontinued.  During  this  aftion 
fume  of  Admiral  Byron’s  lliips  had  fuffered  extremely. 
The  Lion  of  64  guns,  Captain  Cornwallis,  was  found 
incapable  of  rejoining  the  fleet  which  were  plying  to 
windward;  and  ivas  therefore  obliged  to  bear  away 
alone  before  the  wind.  Two  other  fliips  lay  far  aflem 
in  a  very  diftrefied  fltuation  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  capture  them,  nor  did  the  French  admiral  ihow  the 
leatt  inclination  to  renew  the  engagement. 

Grenada  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783. — George’s  town,  or  St  George’s,  is 
the  refidence  of  the  governor. 

When  the  levelling  fpirit  of  the  French  revolution 
threatened  to  banifli  all  rational  liberty  and  fubordina- 
tion  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  ill-fated  ifland  of 
Grenada  did  not  efcape  the  contagion.  The  flaves  in 
this  ifland  were  early  tin&ured  with  the  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  thofe  principles  which  iubverted  the  mo¬ 
narchy  of  France.  They  were  of  confequence  ready 
to  revolt  at  the  infligations  of  republican  emiflaries, 
who  in  1795  effected  a  landing  from  the  ifland  of  Gua- 
daloupe  in  confiderable  numbers.  Yet  many  of  the 
flaves  hefitated  at  firtt  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  un¬ 
natural  rebellion  againfi  the  Britilh  government ;  but 
their  perfeverance  was  at  length  fliaken  by  the  alluring 
temptations  which  were  held  out  to  them,  of  participat¬ 
ing  of  the  property  of  their  plundered  matters,  and  the 
flattering  promifes  of  total  emancipation. 

It  is  aftonifhing,  as  it  feems  repugnant  to  every  feel¬ 
ing  of  human  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
that  fuch  of  the  flaves,  both  male  and  female,  as  had 
experienced  the  moft  humane  treatment,  and  enjoyed 
the  greatett  fliare  of  their  mafters  confidence,  were  the 
moft  a<ftive  and  cruel  in  this  horrible  infum6Kon, 
This  feems  to  be  a  melancholy  proof  of  an  affertion 
often  made  by  thofe  who  are  inimical  to  the  abolition 
of  the  llave-trade,  that  the  moft  humane  and  benevolent 
treatment  can  make  no  im predion  on  their  native  fero¬ 
city. 

As  the  French  troops  had  been  too  fuccefsful  in 
their  attack  upon  Guadaloupe,  the  difaffefied  negroes 
in  Grenada  who  fpoke  the  French  language,  as  well 
as  numbers  of  white  people  who  were  charmed  with  the 
extravagant  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equality,  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  project  and  execute  a  revolt  from  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  government,  every  ftep  of  which  they  marked  with 
plunder  and  with  blood.  Having  effected  a  landing  at 
Grenville  or  La  Baye ,  and  Charlotte  town,  on  different 
fides  of  the  ifland,  the  infurgents,  to  the  number  of  100, 
furrounded  the  former  place,  and  about  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning  (March  6.  1795)  plundered  the  dwelling 
and  ftorehoufes,  and  dragging  the  innocent,  the  aftoniih- 
ed  inhabitants  into  the  ftrects,  fet  them  up  as  marks  to 
be  fhot  at.  When  they  fell  before  the  difeharge  of 
their  mufketry,  tire  inhuman  banditti  mangled  their 
bodies  with  eutlaffes  in  the  moft  flocking  manner.  At 
this  time  there  were  14  Englifli  inhabitants  in  the 
town,  only  three  of  whom  cfcaped  the  infatiable  ven¬ 
geance  of  thofe  pretended  lovers  of  freedom  !  Some 
efcaped  by  fwimming  to  the  veffels  'which  were  then 
lying  in  the  roads,  while  others,  captured  by  the  infur- 
gents,  were  murdered  on  their  way  to  the  camp  of  the 

rebel 
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Grenada  rebel  chief  Fedon,  becaufe  they  could  not  march  fo 

G  fi  m  <Iuickly  as  defircd. 

_K  i(  The  murders  committed  at  this  place,  and  the  plun¬ 
der  and  devaftation  which  marked  their  fteps  in  other 
parts  of  the  ifland,  are  (hocking  to  humanity  3  and  it  is 
too  notorious  that  the  infurgents  were  inftigated  to  the 
"whole  by  the  reftlefs  emiffaries  of  the  French  republic. 
The  infurredion  was  not  finally  fuppreffed  till  June 
1796. 

GRENADINES,  or  Grenadillos.  See  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. — In  thefe  ifiands,  freih  water  is  found 
only  in  one  place.  A  fmall  fpring  has  been  difeovered 
in  the  principal  ifland  Cariacou,  by  digging  3  but  be¬ 
ing  of  great  value,  it  is  kept  locked  by  the  proprietor. 
The  capital  of  that  ifland  is  called  Hilfborough,  in 
which  there  is  a  fmall  church. 

GRENAILLE,  a  name  given  by  the  French  wri- 
ters  to  a  preparation  of  copper,  which  the  Chinefe  ufe 
as  a  red  colour  in  fome  of  their  fined  china,  particu¬ 
larly  for  that  colour  which  is  called  oil-red  or  red  in 
oil The  china  ware  coloured  with  this  is  very  dear. 
The  manner  in  which  they  procure  the  preparation  is 
thus  :  they  have  in  China  no  fuch  thing  as  filver-coin- 
ed  money,  but  they  ufe  in  commerce  bars  or  maffes  of 
filver  3  thefe  they  pay  and  receive  in  large  bargains  3 
and  among  a  nation  fo  full  of  fraud  as  the  Chinefe, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  are  too  often  adulterated 
with  too  great  an  alloy  of  copper.  They  pafs,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  (late,  in  the  common  payments.  There 
are  fome  occafions,  however,  fuch  as  the  paying  the 
taxes  and  contributions,  on  which  they  mu  ft  have  their 
filver  pure  and  fine  :  on  this  occafion  they  have  recourfe 
to  certain  people,  whofc  foie  bufmefs  it  is  to  refine  the 
filver,  and  feparatc  it  from  the  copper  and  the  lead  it 
contains.  This  they  do  in  furnaces  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and.  with  very  convenient  veifels.  While  the 
copper  is  in  fufion,  they  take  a  fmall  brufti,  and  dip 
the  end  of  it  into  water  3  then  ftriking  the  handle  of 
the  brufh,  they  fprinkle  the  water  by  degrees  upon  the 
melted  copper 3  a  fort  of  pellicle  forms  itfelf  by  this 
means  on  the  furface  of  the  matter,  which  they  take 
off  while  hot  with  pincers  of  iron,  and  immediately 
throwing  it  into  a  large  veficl  of  cold  water,  it  forms 
that  red  powder  which  is  called  the  grenaille ;  they  re¬ 
peat  the  operation  every  time  they  in  this  manner  fe- 
parate  the  copper;  and  this  furnifhes  them  with  as 
much  of  the  grenaille  as  they  have  occafion  for  in  their 
china  works. 

GRENOBLE,  a  large,  populous,  and  ancient  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ifere,  with  a  bifhop’s 
lee. .  It  contains  a  great  number  of  handfome  ftrudures, 
particularly  the  churches  and  convents.  The  leather 
and  gloves  that  are  made  here  are  highly  efteemed.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Iferc,  over  which  there  are  two 
bridges  to  pafs  into  that  part  called  Perriere ,  a  large 
ftreet  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  E.  Lono-.  r.  ao 
N.  Lat.  4;.  12.  &  ■ 

GRESHAM,  Sir  Thomas,  an  opulent  merchant 
of  London,  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1519.  He  was,  as 
Ins  father  had  been  before  him,  appointed  king’s  agent 
at  Antwerp,  for  taking  up  money  of  the  merchants  3 
and  in  1551  he  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family. 
This  employment  was  fufpended  on  the  accefiion  of 
"&ueen  Mary  :  but  on  proper  reprefentations,  was  re- 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
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ftored  to  him  again.  Queen  Elizabeth  conferred  the  dfreiham 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and  made  him  her  'll.  1 
agent  in  foreign  parts,  it  was  at  this  time  he  thought  ,  Grc*ir°^ 
proper  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  manfion-houfe  in  the  • 

city,  fui table  to  his  Ration  and  dignity  3  with  which 
intention  he  built  a  large  houfe  011  the  weft  fide  of 
Biihopfgate-ftrect,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Grejlam-college.  His  father  had  propoied  building  a 
houfe  or  exchange  for  the  merchants  to  meet  in,  in- 
Head  of  walking  in  the  open  ftreet  3  but  this  defign 
remained  for  the  fon  to  accomplifii.  Sir  Thomas 
went  beyond  his  father  :  he  offered,  if  the  citizens 
would  provide  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  to  build  a 
houfe  at  his  own  ex  pence  3  which,  being  accepted,  he 
fulfilled  his  promife  after  the  plan  of  the  exchange  at 
Antwerp.  When  the  new  edifice  was  opened,  the 
queen  (Jan.  29.  1570)  came  and  dined  with  the 
founder  3  and  caufed  a  herald  with  a  trumpet  to  pro¬ 
claim  it  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchange .  In  pur- 
fuance  alfo  of  a  promife  to  endow  a  college  for  the 
profefiion  of  the  feven  liberal  Icienees,  he  made  a  tefta- 
mentary  difpofition  of  his  houfe  in  London  for  that 
purpofc  3  leaving  one  moiety  of  the  royal  exchange  to 
the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  ether  to  the  mer¬ 
cers  company,  for  the  falarics  of  leven  ledurers  in 
divinity,  law,  phyfic,  aftronomy,  geometry,  mufic,  and 
rhetoric,  at  50k  each  per  annum.  He  left  feveral 
other  confiderable  benefadions,  and  died  in  1 579. 

As  to  the  college,  it  was  afterwards  pulled  down  m 
confequence  of  an  application  to  parliament  from  the 
city,  and  the  excife^office  eroded  in  its  place.  The 
ledures  are  read,  or  rather  hurried  through,  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  over  the  Royal  Exchange. — Thofe  who  have  drawn 
Sir  Thomas’s  charader  obferve,  that  lie  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  mind  every  way  fuited  to  his  fortune  3  ge¬ 
nerous  and  benign  3  ready  to  perform  any  good  adions, 
and  encourage  them  in  others.  He  was  a  great  friend 
and  patron  of  our  celebrated  martyrologift  John  Fox. 

He  was  a  veil  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  feveral 
modern  languages  3  he  had  a  very  comprehenfive  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  whether  fo¬ 
reign  or  domeftic  3  and  his  fuccefs  was  not  lefs,  being 
in  his  time  efteemed  the  higheft  commoner  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  tranfaded  Queen  Elizabeth’s  mercantile  af¬ 
fairs  fo  conftantly,  that  he  was  called  the  royal  mer¬ 
chant  ;  and  his  houfe  was  fometimes  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  princes  upon  their  firft  arrival  at 
London. 

G  RE  US  SEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
county  of  Schwaitzburg,  16  miles  north  of  Erfurt,  and 
18  eaft  of  Mulhaufen.  Long.  ii°  3'  call,  Lat.  510  6' 
north. 

GllEVILLE,  Fulke,  Lord  Brook,  of  Beauchamp’s 
Court  in  Warwickftiire,  a  poet  and  mifcellaneous  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  in  the  year  1554,  ancl  defeended  from 
the  noble  families  of  Beauchamps  of  Powick  and  Wil- 
loughby  .de  Brook.  In  company  with  his  coufin  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  lie  began  his  education  at  a  fchool  in 
Shrewfbury  3  thence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  for  fome  time  a  gentleman  commoner,  and 
then  removed  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge.  Ha- 
ving  left  the  univerfity,  he  vifited  foreign  courts,  and 
thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  aneient  languages 
a  perfed  knowledge  of  the  modern.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  introduced  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
O  his 
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OreviRe  }jis  uncle  Robert  Greville,  at  that  time  in  her  majeffy’s 
Grev/.  kry*ce  ?  and  by  means  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  prefi- 
dent  of  Wales,  was  nominated  to  feme  lucrative  employ¬ 
ments  in  that  principality. 

In  the  year  1581,  when  the  French  commiffioners 
who  came  to  treat  about  the  queen’s  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  were  fumptuoufiy  entertained  with 
tilts  and  tournaments,  Mr  Greville,  who  rvas  one  of 
the  challengers,  fo  fignalized  himfelf,  as  to  “  win  the 
reputation  of  a  moil  valiant  knight.”  He  continued 
a  confiant  attendant  at  court,  and  a  favourite  with  the 
queen  to  the  end  of  her  reign  ;  during  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  office  of  treafurer  of  marine  caufes,  alfo  a 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Wedgnock,  and  likewife  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  reign  he  was  feveral 
times  eledlcd  member  for  the  county  of  Warwick  }  and 
from  the  journals  of  the  lioufe  feems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  bufinels,  as  his  name  frequently  appears  in  commit¬ 
tees. 

On  the  acccffion  of  King  James  I.  he  was  inffalled 
knight  of  the  Rath  5  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  ruinous  caille  of  Warwick,  which  he  repaired 
at  a  confiderable  expence,  and  where  he  probably  re- 
fided  during  the  former  part  of  this  reign  :  but  in  the 
year  1614,  the  twelfth  of  James  I.  he  was  made  under- 
fereafurer,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of  the 
privy  council,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  ;  and 
in  1620,  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Brook  of  Beauchamp’s  Court.  He  was 
alfo  privy-counfellor  to  King  Charles  I.  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wliofe  reign  he  founded  a  hiflory-ledlure  in 
Cambridge. 

Having  thus  attained  the  age  of  74,  through  a  life 
of  continued  prosperity,  universally  admired  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  fchplar,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  aiiafiin, 
one  of  his  own  domcitics,  who  immediately  flabbed 
himfelf  with  the  fame  weapon  with  which  he  had  mur- 
„  dered  his  mailer.  This  fellow’s  name  was  Hay  wood  \ 
and  the  caufe  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fevere  reprimand 
for  his  prefumption  in  upbraiding  his  mailer  for  not 
providing  for  him  after  his  death.  It  feems  he  had 
been  witnefs  to  Lord  Brook’s  will,  and  knew  the  con¬ 
tents.  Some  fay  he  llabbed  him  with  a  knife  in  the 
back,  others  with  a  fword.  This  affair  happened  at 
Erook-houfe  in  Holbornc. — Lord  Brook  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  St  Mary’s  church  at  Wrarwick, 
in  his  own  vault,  over  which  he  had  creeled  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  black  and  white  marble,  ordering  at  his  death 
the  following  infeription  to  be  engraved  upon  the 
tomb  :  “  Fulke  Greville,  fervant  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
counfellor  to  King  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney.  TropJueum  Peccati .”  He  wrote  feveral  works 
both  in  verfe  and  profe  ;  among  which  are,  1.  Two  tra¬ 
gedies,  Alaham  and  Muftapha.  2.  A  Trcatife  of  Hu¬ 
man  Learning,  &e.  in  verfe,  folio.  3. The  Life  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  4.  An  inquifition  upon  Fame  and  Ho¬ 
nour,  in  86  flanzas.  6.  Ccedlia ,  a  collection  of  109 
fongs.  7.  His  Remains,  confiding  of  political  and  phi- 
lofophical  poems. 

GREVIUS.  Sec  Grtevius. 

GREW,  Nehemiah,  a  learned  Englifh  writer,  In 
the  17th  century,  had  a  confiderable  practice  as  a  phy- 
fieian  in  London,  and  fuceeeded  Mr  Oldenburg  in 
the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety.  In  this 
capacity,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  council,  lie  drew  up 


a  catalogue  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  be-  Grew 
longing  to  the  fociety,  under  t he  title  of  Mvfccum  Re-  il 

gaits  So  details,  &e.  1681.  Pie  alfo  wrote,  befides  fe- , _ ^rey* 

veral  pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  1.  The  ^ 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  fo¬ 
lio.  2.  The  Anatomy  of  Plants'  folio.  3.  Tr  attains 
de  Salis  Cat  hart  id  naiur  a  et  ufu .  3.  Cof mo  login  Sacra , 

or  a  Bifeourfe  of  the  Uni  verfe  as  it  is  the  Creature 
and  Kingdom  of  God,  folio.  He  died  fuddenly  in 
1721. 

GREWIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  37th  order,  Columnifera .  See  Botany  Index. 

GREY  or  Gray  colour.  See  Gray. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane ,  a  mcil  illulirious  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  lady,  descended  of  the  blood-royal  of  England, 
by  both  parents,  was  the  clddl  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey  marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  Frances  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Brandon  Lord  Suffolk,  by  Mary  the  dowager 
of  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  who  was  the  yonngeft 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  She  was 
born  in  the  year  1537,  at  Broadgatc,  her  father’s  feat 
in  Lei  cell  erlhire.  She  difeovered  an  early  propenfitv 
to  all  kinds  of  good  literature  \  and  having  a  fine 
genius,  improved  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Elmer,  ffie 
made  a  muff  furprifing  progrefs  in  the  languages,  arts'* 
and  feienees.  She  underftood  perfectly  both  kinds  of 
philofophy,  and  could  exprefs  herfelf  very  properly  at 
leafl  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  \  and  we  are  ii> 
formed  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloncr  (in  Strype’s  Memo** 
rials,  vol.  iii.  p.  93.),  that  (he  was  well,  verfed  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian  ;  “  and 
(he  adds)  file  played  well  on  inflrumental  muficy 
writ  a  curious  hand,  and  was  excellent  at  the  needle.” 
Chaloncr  alfo  tells  us,  that  file  accompanied  her  mufical 
inftrument  with  a  voice  exquifitcly  fwcet  in  itfelf,  affifi;- 
ed  by  all  the  graces  that  art  could  bellow. 

In  the  year  1553,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  who  were  now,  after  the  fall  of  Somer- 
fet,  arrived  at  the  height  of  power,  began,  on  the 
decline  of  the  king’s  health,  to  think  how  to  prevent 
that  re  verfe  cf  fortune  which,  as  things  then  Rood, 
they  forefaw  mull  happen  upon  Edward’s  death.  To 
obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged  fufficient 
but  a  change  in  the  fucceifion  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families,  by  rendering 
Lady  Jane  queen.  Thcfe  moil  excellent  and  amiable 
qualities  which  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all  who  had 
the  happinefs  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near  affinity 
to  the  king,  fubjedted  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of 
an  ambition  fo  notorioufiy  not  her  own.  Upon  this 
very  account  (lie  was  married  to  Lord  Guilford  Dud¬ 
ley,  fourth  fon  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  with¬ 
out  difeovering  to  her  the  real  defign  of  the  ipatch  \ 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  fo  much  to  the  king’s  fatkfadlion,  that 
he  contributed  bounteouflv  to  the  expcnce  of  it  from 
the  royal  wardrobe.  The  young  king  Edward  VL 
died  in  July  following  \  and  our  fair  fcholar*  with  in¬ 
finite  reludtance,  overpowered  by  the  folieitations  oF 
her  ambitious  friends,  allowed  herfelf  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  queen  of  England,  on  the  llrength  of  a  deed  of 
fettlement  extorted  from  that  prince  by  her  father-in- 
law  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  which  fet  alTae  the 
fuecelfion  of  Queen  Mary*  Queen  Elizabeth,, and  Mary 

queen* 


tiricf 
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}n»y  queen  of  Seots.  Her  regal  pageantry  continued  but 

(I  a  few  days.  Queen  Mary’s  undoubted  right  prevail- 

ed  >  and  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
hulhand  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the 
13th  of  November  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon.  On  the  1 2th  of  February  following  they 
were  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Her  magnanimi¬ 
ty  in  this  dreadful  eataftrophe  was  allonifhing.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  her  execution-,  (he  addreffed  herfelf 
to  the  weeping-'  multitude  with  *  amazing  eompofure 
and  coherency  :  fhe  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  the 
law,  and  died  in  eharity  with  that  wretched  world 
which  fhe  had  fo  much  reafon  to  execrate.  Thus 
did  the  pious  Mary  begin  her  reign  with  the  murder 
of  an  innocent  young  ereature  of  185  who  for  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  purity  of  heart,  and  extenfive 
learning,  was  hardly  ever  equalled  in  any  age  or  coun¬ 
try.  But,  alas!  Jane  was  an  obltinate  heretic.— A  few 
days  before  her  execution,  Fleekenham,  the  queen's 
chaplain,  with  a  pious  intention  to  refeue  her  poor 
foul  from  eternal  mifery,  paid  her  frequent  vifits  in 
the  Tower,  and  ufed  every  argument  in  his  power  to 
convert  her  to  the  Popiih  religion  ;  but  he  found  her 
fo  mueh  his  fuperior  in  argument,  that  he  gave  up 
the  eonteft :  reflgning  her  body  to  the  block,  and  her 
%  foul  to  the  devil. 

Her  writings  are,  1.  Four  Latin  Epiftles  )  three  to 
Bullenger,  and  one  to  her  lifter  Lady  Catherine.  The 
laft  was  written  the  night  before  her  execution,  in  a 
blank  leaf  of  a  Greek  Teftament.  Printed  in  a  book 
entitled  Epijlolce  Helveiicce  Reformatoribus ,  vet  ad  eos 
feriptee ,  &e.  Tiguri,  1742,  8vo.  2.  Pier  Conference 
with  Fleekenham.  (Ballard).  3.  A  letter  to  Dr 
Harding,  her  father’s  ehaplain.  Printed  in  the  Phoe¬ 
nix,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.  4.  A  prayer  for  her  own  ufe  du¬ 

ring  her  confinement.  In  Fox’s  a&s  and  monuments. 

5.  Four  Latin  verfes  ;  written  in  prifon  with  a  pin. 
-They  are  as  follows  : 

Non  aliena  putes,  homini  quae  obtingere  poffunt : 

Sors  hodierna  mihi,  tunc  erit  ilia  tibi. 

Jane  Dudley . 

Deo  juvante,  nil  noeet  livor  malus  : 

Et  non  juvante,  nil  ju vat  labor  gravis. 

Poft  tenebras  fpero  lueem. 

6.  Her  Speeeh  on  the  SeafFold.  (Ballard).  It  began 
thus  :  44  My  Lords,  and  you  good  Chriftian  people 
who  eotne  to  fee  me  die  ;  I  am  under  a  law,  and  by  that 
law,  as  a  never-erring  judge,  I  am  condemned  to  die  : 
not  for  any  thing  I  have  offended  the  queen’s  majefly  ; 
for  I  will  wafh  my  hands  guiltlefs  thereof,  and  deliver 
to  my  God  a  foul  as  pure  from  fueh  trefpafs  as  inno- 
cenee  from  injuftiee  ;  but  only  for  that  I  eonfented  to 
the  thing  I  was  enforced  unto,  eonftraint  making  the 
law  believe  I  did  that  whieh  I  never  underftood,”  &e. 
— Hollinlhed,  Sir  Riehard  Baker,  Bale,  and  Fox,  tell 
us  that  fhe  wrote  feveral  other  things,  but  do  not  men¬ 
tion  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

Gre  Y-Hound.  See  GRE-Hound, 

GRI  AS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  polyan- 
dria  elafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  writh 
thofe  of  whieh  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index* 

GRIEF,  or  Sorrow.  The  influence  of  this  paf- 


fion  on  the  body  is  very  great.  Its  effe&s  referable  in 
feveral  inftanees  thofe  of  fear,  with,  however,  fome  va¬ 
riations,  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  in  general  of 
longer  duration.  Grief  diminiflies  the  bodily  ftrength 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  ;  as  appears  by  the  frequent  flghs  and  deep 
refpirations  which  attend  it,  which  feem  to  be  neeef- 
fary  exertions,  in  order  to  promote  the  paffage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs.  It  diminishes  perfpiration, 
obftrufts  the  menflrual  difcharge,  produces  palenefs  of 
the  fkin,  and  oedematous  eomplaints,  and  fchirrus  of 
the  glandular  parts.  It  aggravates  the  feurvy,  and  the 
malignity  of  putrid  and  contagious  diftempers,  and  ren¬ 
ders  people  more  apt  to  receive  the  infe&ion  of  them. 
When  it  eomes  on  fuddenly,  and  in  a  great  degree,  it 
caufes  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  renders  the  pulfe 
irregular.  Blindnefs,  gangrene,  and  fudden  ,  death, 
have  followed  the  excels  of  this  fenfation.  Its  effedls 
of  changing  the  colour  of  the  hair  are  well  known. 
Opiates,  if  not  given  in  large  dofes,  are  good  cordials  in 
this  eafe. 

GRIEFFENtt AKEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Pomera¬ 
nia,  in  the  duehy  of  Stetin,  feated  on  the  Oder,  oppo- 
fite  to  Gartz.  E.  Long.  14.  36.  N.  Lat.  ^3.  20. 

GRIELUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  elafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

GRIERSON,  Constantia,  born  of  poor  parents  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  moll 
learned  women  on  record,  though  flic  died  in  1733,  at 
the  early  age  of  27.  She  was  an  excellent  Greek  and 
Latin  feholar;  and  underftood  hiftory,  divinity,  philofo- 
phy,  and  mathematics.  She  proved  her  {kill  in  Latin 
by  her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  -edition  of  Tacitus  to 
Lord  Carteret,  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  fon  ;  to 
whom  ffte  alfo  addreffed  a  Greek  epigram.  She  wTrote 
many  elegant  English  poems,  feveral  of  whieh  were  in* 
ferted  by  Mrs  Barber  among  her  own.  When  Lord 
Carteret  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a 
patent  for  Mr  Grierfon  to  be  king’s  printer  ;  and  to 
reward  the  uncommon  merit  of  his  wife,  caufed  her  life 
to  be  included  in  it. 

GRIESSEWALDE,  or  GripsWalde,  a  town  of 
Upper  Saxony,  15  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Stralfund.  E. 
Long.  13.  22.  N.  Lat.  54.  4. 

GRIFFON  (Gryphus,  in  the  natural  hi¬ 

ftory  of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  bird  of 
prey,  of  the  eagle  kind.  They  reprefented  it  with 
four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak  ;  the  upper  part  repre¬ 
fen  ting  an  eagle,  and  the  lower  a  lion  ;  they  fuppofed 
it  to  wateh  over  gold  mines,  hidden  treafures,  &e. 
The  animal  was  eonfeerated  to  the  fun  ;  and  the  an¬ 
cient  painters  reprefented  the  chariot  of  the  fun  as 
drawn  by  griffons.  M.  Spanheim  obferves  the  fame  of 
thofe  of  Jupiter  and  Nemefis. 

The  griffon  in  Scripture  is  that  fpceies  of  the  eagle 
called  in  Latin  offifraga ,  the  44  ofprey  and  0T*3,  of 
the  verb  STB,  paras ,  44  to  breaks” 

The  griffon  is  frequently  feen  on  aneient  medals : 
and  is  ftill  borne  in  coat-armour,  Guillim  blazons  it 
rampant^  alleging,  that  any  very  fieree  animal  may 
be  fo  blazoned  as  well  as  the  lion.  Sylvefter,  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  others,  ufe  the  terms  fegreiant  inftead  of  ram¬ 
pant. 

This  is  alfo  an  ornament  of  architecture  in  conftant 
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Griffon  ufe  among*  the  Greeks,  and  was  eopicd  from  them,  with 
Grimaldi.  ljie  ot^ier  elegancies  of  architectural  enrichments,  by  the 

1 -  ;  Romans.  See  Sphynx. 

G RIFLE  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
octandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  17th  order,  Calycanthemce .  See  Botany 
Index . 

GRIMALDI,  Francisco,  an  eminent  painter,  ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bolognefe ,  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1606,  where  he  became  a  difciple  of 
Annibal  Caracci,  and  proved  an  honour  to  that  illuf- 
trious  mailer.  From  the  fchool  of  Annibal  he  went 
to  complete  his  ftudies  at  Rome,  and  improved  himfelf 
daily,  by  copying  the  works  of  thofe  artiits  in  which  he 
obferved  the  greateft  excellence,  until  his  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Innocent  X, 
who  afforded  him  immediate  opportunities  of  exerting 
his  genius  in  the  gallery  of  his  palace  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  and  alfo  in  the  Vatican.  The  merit  of  his  per¬ 
formances  very  foon  engaged  the  attention  and  applaufe 
of  the  public, .  and  inereafed  the  number  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  and  friends  ;  among  whom  wrere  the  prinee 
Pamphilio,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome. 
His  reputation  reached  Cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  who 
Tent  for  him,  fettled  a  large  penfion  on  him,  and  em¬ 
ployed  him  for  three  years  in  embellifhing  his  palace 
and  the  Louvre,  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
troubles  of  the  ft  ate,  and  the  clamours  railed  againft 
the  cardinal,  whofe  party  he  warmly  efpoufed,  put  him 
io  much  in  danger,  that  his  friends  adviftd  him  to  re¬ 
tire  among  the  Jefuits.  Fie  did  fo,  and  was  of  ufe  to 
them  ;  for  he  painted  them  a  decoration  for  the  expo- 
fition  of  the  facrament  during  the  holy  days,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  Rome.  This  piece  was  mightily  relifh- 
ed  at  Paris  :  the  king  honoured  it  with  two  viftts,  and 
commanded  him  to  paint  fuch  another  for  his  chapel 
at  the  Louvre.  Grimaldi  after  that  returned  to  Italy  ; 
and  at  his  arrival  at  Rome  found  his  great  patron 
Innocent  X.  dead  :  but  his  two  fucceffors  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.  and  Clement  IX.  honoured  him  equally  with 
their  friendfhip,  and  found  him  variety  of  employment. 
Grimaldi  was  amiable  in  his  manners,  as  well  as  fkilful 
in  his  profeflion  :  he  was  generous  without  profufion, 
rcfpeftful  to  the  great  without  meannefs,  and  chari¬ 
table  to  the  poor.  The  following  inftanee  of  his  bene¬ 
volence  may  ferve  to  chara&erife  the  man.  A  Sicilian 
gentleman,  who  had  retired  from  Medina  with  his 
daughter  during  the  troubles  of  that  country,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  mifery  of  wanting  bread.  As  he  lived 
ovcr-agaxnft  him,  Grimaldi  was  foon  informed  of  it  ; 
and  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  knocking  at  the  Sici¬ 
lian’s  door,  without  making  himfelf  known,  toiled  in 
money  and  retired  The  thing  happening  more  than 
once,  raifed  the  Sicilian’s  curiofity  to  know  his  bcnc- 
f aft  or  ;  who  finding  him  out,  by  hiding  himfelf  behind 
the  door,  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  hand 
that  had  relieved  him.  Grimaldi  remained  confufed,  of¬ 
fered  him  his  houfc,  and  continued  his  friend  till  his 
death.  He  died  of  a  dropfv  at  Rome  in  1680,  and  left 
a  confiderable  fortune  among  fix  children,.  The  genius 
of  Grimaldi  directed  him  chiefly  to  landfcape,  which 
lie  executed  moft  happily.  His  colouring  is  ftrong  ; 
his  touch  light  and  delicate ;  his  fituations  are  uncom¬ 
monly  pleafing ;  and  the  leafing  of  his  trees  is  admi¬ 
rable.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  colouring  appears  ra- 
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ther  too  green :  but  thofe  landfcapes,  which  he  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  manner  of  Caracci,  may  ferve  as  models 
for  all  thofe  who  admire  the  ftyle  of  that  fchool ;  and 
he  defigned  his  figures  in  an  elegant  tafte.  The  pic¬ 
tures  ot  this  mailer  are  very  rare,  efpecially  thofe 
of  his  belt  time;  and  whenever  they  are  to  be  purehafed 
they  afford  large  prices.  Of  his  children  above  mention¬ 
ed,  the  youngelt,  named  Alexander ,  proved  a  good 
painter,  m  the  fame  ftyle  and  tafte  with  his  father 
though  very  far  inferior  to  him  :  fome  of  the  pi&ures 
of  Alexander,,  however,  are  either  artfully,  or  injudici- 
oufly,  aferibed  to  Francifco. 

GRIMBERGEN,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  with 
an  abbey  and  a  caitle,  fix  miles  north  of  Bruffels. 
E.  Long.  4.  27.  N.  Lat.  50.  57. 

GRIMM,  a  town  in  the  ele&orate  of  Saxony,  with 
a  citadel,  feated  on  the  Muldaw,  10  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Leipfic.  E.  Long.  12.  35.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

GRIMM EN,  a  town  of  Swedifh  Pomerania,  five 
miles  foutli  of  Stralfund.  E.  Long.  13.  29  N  Lat 
54.  12. 

GRIMSBY,  Great,  a  large  fea-port  town  of  Lin¬ 
coln  (hire  in  England,  170  miles  north  from  London; 
and  faid  to  be  the  fecond,  if  not  the  firft,  corporation  in 
England.  It  had  anciently  three  convents  and  a  caftle. 
ITeie  are  feveral  ftreets  ol  good  houfes,  and  a  church 
that  looks  like  a  cathedral.  It  tv  as  a  place  of  great 
trade  before  its  harbour  was  choked  up  ;  yet  the  read 
before  it  is  a  good  ftalion  for  ihips  that  wait  for  a  wind 
to  get  out  to  fea.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  eoals  and  fait 
brought  by  the  Humber.  1  lie  population  in  1801  was 
efti mated  at  1524. 

GRINDELWALD,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
eanton  of  Bern,  feated  among  mountains,  at  the  foot 
of  a  celebrated  glacier,  25  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Thun. 
E.  Long.  7.  43.  N.  Lat.  46.  27. 

GRINDING,  or  Trituration,  the  a&  of  break¬ 
ing  or  comminuting  a  folid  body,  and  reducing  it  into, 
powder.  See  Pulverisation  and  Levi  gat  ion. 

The  painters  eolours  are  grinded  on  a  marble  or 
porphyry,  either  with  oil  or  gum -water. 

Grinding  is  alfo  ufed  for  rubbing  or  wearing  ofF 
the  irregular  parts  of  the  furface  of  a  body,  and  reducing 
it  to  the  deftined  figure,  whether  that  be  flat,  concave, 
or  the  like. 

1  he  grinding  and  poliftiing  of  glafs  is  a  eonfid (Table, 
art ;  for  which  fee  G LASS-& rinding ■.  IHor  the  grinding 
of  optical  glaffes,  fee  Optics,  the  Mechanical  Part. 

Grinding,  in  eutlery,  is  an  operation  univerfally* 
underftood,  by  which  edge-tools  are  fharpened.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  pra&ice,  this  operation  is  attended 
vdth  confiderable  inconveniency,  occafioned  by  the  ex¬ 
trication  of  heat  from  fri&ion.  The  fteel  very  foon  be¬ 
comes  ignited  when  the  fri&ion  is  performed  on  a  dry 
ftone  ;  and  even  when  immerfed  in  water,  the  opera¬ 
tion  muft  be  flow,  to  prevent  the  water  from  being 
thrown  off  by  the  centrifugal  force  ;  and  if  the  water., 
is  poured  on  the  ftone  from  above  by  means  of  a  cock, 
the  quantity  will  be  too  fmall  to  preferve  a  fuffieicntly 
low  temperature.  But  let  the  quantity  of  water  be  ever 
fo  great,  if  the  Inftrumcnt  to  be  fharpened  has  not  its 
point  or  edge  fo  held  as  to  meet  the  ftream,  it  will  al- 
moft  inevitably  be  made  fofter. 

#  remedy  thefe  defeats  in  the  eommon  mode  of 
grinding,  Mr  Nicholfon  made  an  experiment  with  a 
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cling,  grindftone  from  Newcaflle  of  a  fine  grit,  io  inches  in 
fted.  diameter,  with  a  block  of  mahogany  to  be  employed 
f  with  emery  on  the  face  of  it.  The  grinddone  and  block 
were  fixed  on  an  axis,  to  be  applied  occasionally  between 
the  centres  of  a  drong  lathe.  Both  were  cylindrical, 
and  of  the  fame  diameter  j  the  wood  was  grooved  in  op- 
pofite  directions,  in  which  the  emery  might  be  lodged. 
The  face  of  the  (tone  was  left  fmooth,  with  a  trough 
under  it  to  hold  the  water.  The  cylinder  of  wood  was 
faced  with  emery  and  oil,  and  the  done  was  ufed  with 
wTater.  A  file  was  the  inflrument  ground,  and  it  was 
propofed  to  efface  all  the  teeth.  The  niechanifm  of  the 
lathe  produced  the  rotation,  by  which  the  grinding  ap¬ 
paratus  made  five  revolutions  in  a  feeond.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  done  was  dow,  and  the  workman  foon  found 
inconvenience  from  the  water  in  the  trough  being  foon 
exhauded  )  but  the  emery  cylinder  cut  rather  fader. 
The  fribion  operated  by  quick  changes  on  the  whole 
furface  of  the  file,  yet  it  foon  became  too  hot  to  be  held 
conveniently  by  the  uncovered  hand  ;  and  even  when 
it  was  held  with  a  cloth,  fueh  was  the  rapid  increafe  of 
heat  as  to  decompofe  the  oil,  which  emitted  an  empy- 
reumatic  odour.  When  the  done  became  dry,  the  file 
was  tried  on  the  face  of  it,  -which  foon  became  blue, 
and  then  nearly  red  hot.  After  this  both  cylinders 
were  covered  with  tallow,  and  emery  was  fprinkled  up¬ 
on  the  wood  cylinder,  when  the  fame  indrument  was 
held  to  the  done  in'  rapid  motion.  The  fribion  at  fird 
was  fcareely  apparent,  but  the  preffure  of  the  tool  foon 
fufed  the  tallow,  and  the  done  cut  very  fad.  When 
the  tool  after  fome  time  began  to  be  a  little  heated,  it 
was  removed  to  a  new  zone  of  the  cylinder,  by  which 
means  the  temperature  was  diminidied.  Similar  effebs 
accompanied  the  ufe  of  the  wooden  cylinder. 

When  oil  was  ufed  upon  the  cylinder  of  wood,  the 
heat  oceafioned  by  the  friction  raifed  the  temperature 
of  the  indrument  and  of  the  oil  in  a  date  of  lluidity  ; 
but  when  tallow  indead  of  oil  was  employed,  mod  of 
the  heat  was  ufed  in  fufing  that  fubdanee.  The  in- 
creafed  capacity  of  the  melted  tallow  abforbed  this  heat, 
which  became  latent,  and  did  not  raife  the  temperature : 
and  when  the  tallow  already  melted  began  to  grow  hot, 
as  well  as  the  tool,  the  employing  another  zone  of  con¬ 
fident  tallow  reduced  the  temperature. 

This  difeovery  may  yet  be  of  confiderable  impor¬ 
tance,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  learned  editor  of  the  Journal  which  bears  his  name, 
a  performance  which  is  much  edeemed  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  as  well  as  at  home,  by  every  man  of  literature  and 
fcience. 

GRINSTED,  East  and  West  $  two  towns  near 
Salilhury  in  Wiltdiire. 

Grinsted,  EaJ?y  a  town  29  miles  from  London, 
feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  borders  of  Surry,  near  Adi- 
down  fored.  It  has  a  handfome  church,  which  wTas 
rebuilt  after  being  burnt  down  1683.  On  November 
12.  1783?  the  beautiful  tower  having  lately  fallen  to 
decay,  fell  down,  and  part  lighting  on  the  church  very 
confiderably  damaged  it.  An  hofpital  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  for  31  poor  people  of  this  town,  was 
built  and  endowed  with  330I.  a-year.  It  is  a  bo¬ 
rough  by  prefeription,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  Jiis 
brethren  ;  has  fent  burgclfcs  to  parliament  ever  fince 
the  fird  of  Edward  II.  who  are  elebed  by  about  35 


burgage-holders  *,  had  a  charter  for  a  monthly  market 
from  Henry  VII.  and  is  generally  the  place  for  the 
affizes.  The  returning  officer  here  is  the  bailiff,  who  ^ 
is  chofen  by  a  jury  of  burgage-holders.  Its  market  is 
on  Thurfday  *,  and  its  fairs,  which  are  well  frequented, 
are  July  13,  and  December  11.3  which  lad  is  a  great 
one  for  Welfh  runts,  that  are  bought  up  here  by  the 
Kentifh  and  Suffex  farmers,  and  for  fat  hogs  and  other 
cattle.  The  population  in  1801  wras  2659. 

Grinsted,  Wejl ,  in  Suffex,  a  town  above  10  miles 
to  the  fouth-wed  of  Ead-Grinded,  and  containing  in 
1801  a  population  of  939  perfons. 

GRIPES,  in  Medicine ,  a  colic  or  painful  diforder 
of  the  lower  belly,  oceafioned  by  irritating  matters,  or 
by  wind  in  the  intedines.  See  Medicine  Index. 

GRIPS  WALD,  a  drong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Pomerania  in  Germany  *,  formerly  imperial,  but  now 
lubjeb  to  the  Swedes,  with  a  good  harbour  and  univer- 
fity.  E.  Long.  13.  53.  N.  Lat.  54.  12. 

GRISGRIS,  a  fuperdition  very  prevalent  among 
the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  The  grif- 
gris,  according  to  Le  Maiie,  are  certain  Arabic  cha¬ 
mbers  mixed  with  magical  figures  drawn  by  the  ma- 
rabuts  or  prieds  upon  paper.  Labat  adirms,  that  they 
are  nothing  elfe  than  feraps  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic  5 
but  this  is  denied  by  Barbot,  who  brought  over  one  of 
thefe  grifgris  to  Europe,  and  fhowed  it  to  a  number  of 
perfons  deeply  {killed  in  oriental  learning.  None  of 
thefe  could  find  the  lead  trace  of  any  character  they 
underdood.  Yet,  after  all,  this  might  be  owing  to 
the  badnefs  of  the  hand-writing  \  and  the  words  are 
probably  of  the  Mandingo  language,  though  the  cha¬ 
mbers  are  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Arabic.  The 
poored  negro  never  goes  to  war  without  his  grifgris,  as 
a  charm  againd  wounds  $  and  if  it  proves  ineffebual, 
the  pried  transfers  the  blame  on  the  immorality  of  his 
condub.  Thefe  prieds  invent  grifgris  againd  all  kinds 
of  dangers,  and  in  favour  of  all  defires  and  appetites  y 
by  virtue  of  which  the  poffeffors  may  obtain  or  avoid 
whatever  they  like  ordiflike.  They  defend  them  from 
dorms,  enemies,  difeafes,  pains,  and  misfortunes  }  and 
preferve  health,  long  life,  wealth,  honour,  and  merit, 
according  to  the  marabuts.  No  clergy  in  the  world 
are  more  honoured  and  revered  by  the  people  than  thefe 
impodors  are  by  the  negroes ;  nor  are  any  people  in  the 
world  more  impoveridied  by  their  prieds  than  thefe 
negroes  are,  a  grifgris  being  frequently  fold  at  three 
daves  and  four  or  five  oxen.  The  grifgris  intended  for 
the  head  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  reaching  from 
the  forehead  to  the  neck  behind,  and  from  ear  to  ear  5 
nor  are  the  arms  and  dioulders  neglebed.  Sometimes 
they  are  pi  anted  in  their  bonnets  in  the  form  of  horns  \ 
at  other  times,  they  are  made  like  ferpents,  lizards,  or 
fome  other  animals,  cut  out  of  a  kind  of  padeboard,  See. 
There  are  not  wanting  Europeans,  and  otlierwife  intelli¬ 
gent  feamen  and  merchants,  who  are  in  fome  degree  in- 
febed  with  this  weaknefs  of  the  country,  and  believe 
that  the  negro  forcerers  have  an  abual  communication 
with  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  filled  with  the  malig¬ 
nant  influence  of  that  evil  fpirit,  when  they  fee  them 
didort  their  features  and  muffles,  make  horrid  grimaces,., 
and  at  lad  imitate  all  the  appearance  of  epileptics. 

GRISONS,  a  people  fituated  among  the  Alps,  and 
allies  of  the  Swifs.  Their  country  is  bounded  on  the- 
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north  by  the  counties  of  Surgans  and  Bludenz,  the 
canton  of  Glaris,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtcnftein  $ 
on  the  fouth  by  the  canton’s  Italian  bailiwics,  the 
county  of  Chavenne,  and  the  Valteline  \  on  the  eaft 
by  the  territories  of  Venice  and  Milan  5  and  on  the 
weft  by  fome  of  theTtalian  bailiwics,  and  the  canton 
of  Uri.  It  is  divided  into  three  leagues,  viz.  the 
Grifon  or  grey  league ,  the  league  of  the  houfe  of  God , 
and  that  of  the  ten  jurifdi&ions  ;  which  unite  and  form 
one  republic.  The  two  firft  lie  towards  the  fouth,  and 
the  third  towards  the  north.  The  length  of  the  whole 
is  above  70  miles,  and  the  breadth  about  60.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  faid  to  have  had  the  name  of  Grifons  from 
the  gray  coats  they  wore  in  former  times.  This  coun¬ 
try,  lying  among  the  Alps,  is  very  mountainous }  but 
the  mountains  yield  good  pafture  for  cattle,  fficep,  and 
goats,  with  fome  rye  and  barley  :  in  the  valleys  there 
is  plenty  of  grain,  pulfe,  fruits,  and  wine.  This  coun¬ 
try  alfo  abounds  with  hogs  and  wild-fowl  5  but  there  is 
a  fcarcity  of  filh  and  fait,  and  their  horfes  are  moftly 
purchafed  of  foreigners.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.  Here  are  alfo  fcveral 
lakes,  moft  of  which  lie  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
language  of  the  Grifons  is-  either  a  corrupt  Italian  or 
the  German.  Each  of  the  leagues  is  fubdivided  into 
feveral  leffer  communities,  which  are  fo  many  demo¬ 
cracies  ;  every  male  above  16  having  a  fhare  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  community,  and  a  vote  in  the  ele&ion 
of  magiftrates.  Deputies  from  the  feveral  communi¬ 
ties  conftitute  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifon  leagues, 
which  meets  annually,  and  alternately  at  the  capital  of 
each  league  j  but  they  can  conclude  nothing  without 
the  confent  of  their  conftituents.  This  country  -was 
anciently  a  part  of  Rhetia.  After  the  extindHon  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft,  it  was  fome  time  fub- 
jc to  its  own  dukes,  or  thofe  of  Swabia.  Then  the 
bifhop  of  Coire,  and  other  petty  princes,  dependent  on 
the  emporors  of  Germany,  became  mafters  of  great 
part  of  it :  at  laft,  by  the  extinction  of  fome,  pur- 
chafe,  voluntary  grants,  and  force,  it  got  rid  of  all  its 
lords,  and  ere&ed  itfelf  into  three  diftindt  republics, 
each  of  which,  as  we  obferved  already,  is  fubdivided 
into  a  certain  number  of  communities,  which  are  a  fort 
of  republics,  exerciling  every  branch  of  fovereignty, 
except  that  of  making  peace  or  war,  fending  embafties, 
concluding  alliances,  and  enabling  laws  relating  to  the 
whole  country,  which  belong  to  the  provincial  diets  of 
the  feveral  leagues.  The  communities  may  be  compa¬ 
red  to  the  cities  of  Holland,  and  the  diets  of  the  feve¬ 
ral  leagues  to  the  provincial  ftates.  The  particular  diets 
are  compofed  of  a  deputy  from  each  community  •,  and 
both  in  them  and  the  communities  every  thing  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  the  communities, 
every  male  above  16  has  a  vote.  Befides  the  annual 
provincial  diets  for  choofing  the  chiefs  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  and  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  refpedlive 
leagues,  there  are  general  diets  for  what  concerns  all 
the  three  leagues  or  whole  body.  In  both  thefe,  the 
reprefentatives  can  do  nothing  of  themfelves,  but  are 
tied  down  to  the  inftru&ions  of  their  principals. 
There  is  a  general  feal  for  all  the  three  leagues  \  and 
each  particular  league  has  a  feparate  feal.  Befides  the 
ftated  times  of  meeting,  extraordinary  diets  are  fome- 
times  fummoned,  when  either  the  doroeftic  affairs  of 
the  ftate  or  any  foreign  ruinifter  require  it.  In  the  ge- 
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ncral  diets,  the  Grey  League  has  28  votes  j  that  of 
the  Houfe  of  God,  23  ;  and  that  of  the  Ten  Jurifdic- 
tions,  15.  Thefe  leagues,  at  different  times,  have  en¬ 
tered  into  clofe  alliances  wfith  the  neighbouring  cantons 
and  their  affociatcs.  The  bailiwics  belonging  in  com¬ 
mon  to  the  three  leagues  are  thofe  of  the  Valteline, 
Chicvane,  Bormio,  Mcyenfeld,  Malans,  and  Jennins } 
the  officers  of  which  are  nominated  fuccefiively  by  the 
feveral  communities  every  twm  years.  The  yearly 
revenues  arifing  to  the  Grifons  from  their  bailiwies  is 
faid  to  amount  to  about  13,500  florins.  The  public 
revenues  altogether  are  but  fmall,  though  there  are  many 
private  perfons  in  the  country  that  are  rich.  However, 
in  cafe  of  any  extraordinary  emergency,  they  tax 
themfelves  in  proportion  to  the  neceffity  of  the  fervice 
and  the  people’s  abilities.  They  have  no  regular 
troops,  but  a  well-difeiplincd  militia  }  and  upon  occafion, 
it  is  faid,  can  bring  a  body  of  30,000  fighting  men 
into  the  field  :  but  their  chief  fecurity  ariles  from  the 
narrow  pafles  and  high  mountains  by  which  they  are 
furrounded. 

Of  the  jurifprudence,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Griforfs, 
the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxe  in  his  tra¬ 
vels  in  Switzerland.  Throughout  the  three  leagues  the 
Roman  law  prevails,  modified  by  the  municipal  cuftoins. 
The  courts  of  juftice  in  each  community  are  compofed 
of  the  chief  magiftrate,  who  prefides,  and  a  certain 
number  of  jurymen,  chofen  by  the  people  :  they  have 
no  regular  falaries,  but  receive  for  their  attendance,  a 
fmall  fum,  arifing  in  fome  communities  from  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  procefs,  which  are  defrayed  by  the  crimi¬ 
nals  )  in  others  from  a  fhare  of  the  fines.  They  enjoy 
the  powder  of  pardoning  or  diminiffiing  the  penalty,  and 
of  receiving  a  compofition  in  money.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  fuppofes  what  is  as  abfurd  in  theory*  as  it  is 
contrary  to  experience,  that  judges  will  incline  to  mer¬ 
cy  when  it  is  their  intereft:  to  eonvitft  }  or  will  impar¬ 
tially  inflict  puniffiment,  even  when  injurious  to  their 
own  private  advantage.— -The  prifoners  are  examined  in 
private ;  frequently  tortured  for  the  purpofe  of  forcing 
confeffion,  when  the  judges  either  divide  the  fines,  or 
remit  the  puniffiment  for  a  compofition.  In  fome  di- 
ftrifts  a  criminal  trial  is  a  kind  of  feftival  to  the 
judges,  for  whom  a  good  repaft  is  provided  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  prifoner  if  convhfted  j  and  thus  the  fol- 
lowing  allufion,  in  Garth’s  Bifpcnfary,  applied  with 
more  wit  than  truth  to  our  courts  of  jufticc,  is  literally 
fulfilled  ; — 

i  And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine? 

Capital  puniffiments,  however,  are  extremely  rare  5  a 
circumftance  arifing  not  from  a  w'ant  of  feverity  in  the 
penal  ftatutes,  or  from  a  propenfity  to  mercy  in  the 
judges  :  but  becaufe  the  latter  draw  more  advantages 
from  fining  than  executing  an  offender.  In  a  wrord, 
to  ufc  the  expreffion  of  Burnet,  which  is  as  true  at 
prefent  as  it  was  in  his  time,  “  Many  crimes  go  un¬ 
pun  iffied,  if  the  perfons  who  commit  them  have  either 
great  credit  or  much  money.”  It  is  remarkable,  that 
torture  is  more  frequently  applied,  and  for  ffnaller  de¬ 
linquencies,  in  thefe  independent  republics,  than  in  the 
fubjeft  provinces.  The  infliclion  of  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judges  ;  a  majority  of 
whom  may  order  it  for  an  offence  wffiich  is  not  capi¬ 
tal,  nor  even  puniffiable  by  corporal  penalties.  Thus 
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•ifons.  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  thofe  communities,  -where  fines 
are  divided  among  the  judges,  to  torture  women  of 
loofe  condu£t,  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling  them  to 
confefs  with  whom  they  have  been  connedled ;  for  as 
fuch  offences  are  punilhable  by  fines,  the  more  perfons 
are  convi6ted,  the  larger  fhare  of  money  is  diftributed 
among  the  judges  for  the  trouble  of  their  attendance. 
Even  in  the  diftridis  where  the  fines  are  paid  to  the 
community,  torture  is  often  no  lefs  wantonly  inflidted, 
becaufe  when  the  prifoner  is  not  found  guilty,  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  procefs  fall  upon  the  public,  and  the  judges 
receive  little  emolument.  Even  in  the  civil  courts 
mod;  caufes  are  decided  by  bribing  the  judges  ^  and  ap¬ 
peals  in  thofe  communities,  wherein  they  are  admitted, 
fearcely  ferve  any  other  end  than  to  enlarge  the  fphere 
of  corruption.  Coire  and  a  few  other  places  are  ex¬ 
cepted  from  this  general  refledtion. 

The  religion  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into  Catholic 
and  Reformed.  The  dodirines  of  the  reformation  were 
firft  preached  about  the  year  1524,  and  received  at 
Flic fch,  a  fmall  village  in  the  Ten  Jurifdidtions  upon 
the  confines  of  Sargans ;  from  thence  they  wrere  ex¬ 
tended  to  Meyenfeld  and  Malantz,  and  foon  after¬ 
wards  through  the  whole  valley  of  Prctigau.  The  new 
opinions  fpread  with  fuch  celerity,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century  they  were  embraced  by  the  whole 
league  of  the  ten  jurifdidlions  (excepting  part  of  the 
community  of  Alvenew),  the  greatclt  part  of  tlje  Koufe 
of  God,  and  a  few  communities  in  the  Grey  League. 
The  difference  of  religion  nearly  excited  a  civil  war 
between  the  two  feds,  as  well  at  the  firft  introdudion 
of  the  Reformation  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
in  the  Valtelinc.  In  the  latter  infiance,  the  two  parties 
rofe  in  arms  \  but  the  Catholics  bepig  overpowered  by 
the  Proteftants,  matters  were  amicably  adjufied.  Since 
that  period  all  religious  concerns  have  been  regulated 
with  perfed  cordiality.  According  to  the  general 
confent  of  the  three  leagues,  each  community  being  ab- 
folute  within  its  little  territory,  has  the  power  of  ap¬ 
pointing  its  own  particular  worlhip,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  free  to  follow  either  the  Catholic  or  Reformed  per- 
fuafion.  In  the  adminifiration  of  civil  affairs  religion 
has  no  interference  :  the  deputies  of  the  general  diet 
may  be  members  of  cither  communion,  as  chofen  by 
the  communities  which  they  reprefent.  By  this  mode¬ 
rate  and  tolerating  principle,  all  religious  diffenfions 
have  been  fuppreffed  as  much  as  pofiible  ;  and  the  moft 
perfed  amity  fubfifts  between  the  two  feds. 

In  fpiritual  concerns,  the  Catholics  for  the  moft  part 
are  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  biihbp  of  Coire,  For 
the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  each  league  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  certain  number  of  difinds,  the  minifters 
■whereof  affemble  twice  every  year :  thefe  affemblies 
are  called  colloquia,  Each  colloquium  has  its  prefident, 
and  each  league  a  luperintendant  called  a  dean,-  The 
fupreme  authority  in  fpiritual  concerns  is  veiled  in  the 
fynod,  which  is  eompofed  of  the  three  deans,  and  the 
clergy  of  each  league  ;  the  fynod  affcmbles  every  year 
alternately  in  each  of  the  three  leagues.  Candidates 
for  holy  orders  are  examined  before  the  fynod.  The 
neceffary  qualifications  for  admiflion  into  the  church 
ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  \  but  this  rule  is  not  firidly  adhered  to  ;  many 
being  ordained  without  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  languages.  Formerly  Latin  was  folely 
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ufed,  as  well  in  the  debates  of  the  fynod  as  for  the  Grifcus 
purpofe  of  examining  the  candidates  ;  but  at  prefent  jl 
that  tongue  grows  more  and  more  into  difule,  and  Ger-  Groningen. 
man  is  employed  in  its  fiead. 

The  number  of  reformed  .parifhes  in  the  whole  three 
leagues  amounts  to  135,  in  the  following  proportion  : 

— in  the  Grey  League  46,  in  that  of  God’s  Houfe 
53,  and  in  the  League  of  Ten  Jurifdiciions  36.  The  mi- 
nifiers  of  thefe  churches  enjoy  but  very  fmall  falaries. 

The  richefi  benefices  do  not  perhaps  yield  more  than 
20I.  or  at  moft  25I.  per  annum,  and  the  pooreft  fome- 
times  fearcely  61.  This  lcanty  income  is  attended 
with  many  inconveniences.  It  obliges  the  clergy 
who  have  families  to  follow  fome  branch  of  traffic,, 
to  the  negledl  of  their  ecciefiaftical  ftudies,  and  to 
the  degradation  of  the  profeftional  character.  Ano¬ 
ther  inconvenience  is  fuperadded  to  the  narrownefs  of 
their  income.  In  moil  communities  the  minifters, 
though  confirmed  by  the  fynod,  are  chofen  by  the 
people  of  the  parifh,  and  are  folely  dependent  on  their 
bounty.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  candidates  for  holy 
orders  are  generally  extremely  ignorant.  '  They  can¬ 
not  fupport  that  expence  which  is  requifite  to  purfue 
their  itudics  ;  they  are  not  animated  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  deeent  competence  ;  and,  from  the  depen¬ 
dent  mode  of  their  election,  are  not  encouraged  to  de- 
ferve  their  promotion  by  a  confifient  dignity  of  cha- 
radier.  * 

GRIST,  in  country  affairs,  denotes  corn  ground,  or 
ready  for  grinding. 

GRIT,  or  Gritstone,  a  kind  of  ftone  which  is  ufed 
for  building  and  for  millftones  and  grindfloncs }  and 
fometimes  for  filtering  water. 

GROAT,  an  Englifh  money  of  account,  equal  to 
four  pence.  Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Polanders, 

Saxons,  Bohemians,  French,  &c.  have  Irk  wife  their 
groats,  groots,  grochcs,  gros,  &e.  In  the  Saxon  times, 
no  filver  coin  bigger  than  a  penny  was  ftruek  in  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  after  the  conqucft,  till  Edward  III.  who,, 
about  the  year  1351,  coined  grofles,  i.  e.  groats ,  or  great 
pieces,  which  went  for  4d.  a-piece :  and  fo  the  matter 
llood  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  in  1504,  firft 
coined  thillings. 

Groats,  in  country  affairs,  oats  after  the  hulls  are 
off,  or  great  oat-meal. 

GROCERS,  anciently  wrere  fuch  perfons  as  en- 
groffed  all  merchandife  that  was  vendible  ;  but 1  now 
they  are  incorporated,  and  make  one  of  the  companies 
of  the  city  of  London,  which  deals  in  fugar,  foreign 
fruits,  fpices,  S-c. 

GROENLAND,  or  Spitzbergen.  See  Green¬ 
land. 

GROG  RAM,  a  kind  of  ftuff  made  of  filk  and  mo¬ 
hair. 

GROIN,  that  part  of  the  belly  next  the  thigh. 

Groin,  among  builders,  is  the  angular  curve  made 
by  the  interfedlion  of  fwo  femi-cylinders  or  arches  \ 
and  is  cither  regular  or  irregular. — A  regular  groin  is 
when  the  interfering  arches,  whether  femieircular  or 
femielliptical,  are  of  the  fame  diameters  and  heights. 

An  irregular  groin  is  where  one  of  the  arches  is  femi- 
cireular  and  the  other  femielliptical. 

GROMWELL.  See  Lithospermum,  Botany 
Index, 

GRONINGEN,  the  moft  northerly  of  the  Seven 
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United  Provinces,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
German  ocean  5  on  the  fouth,  by  the  county  of  Drenthej 
on  the  eafl,  by  the  bifhopric  of  Muntter,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Eaft-Friefland  *,  and.  on  the  welt  by  the 
province  of  Friefland,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the 
river  Lawers.  Its  greateft  length  from  fouth-eaft  to 
north-weft  is  about  47  miles  5  but  its  breadth  is  very 
unequal,  the  greateft  being  about  33  miles.  Here 
are  rich  paftures,  large  herds  of  great  and  fin&ll  cattle, 
plenty  of  fea  and  river  fifli,  and  of  turf,  with  Tome  fo- 
refts  and  corn-land.  There  are  feveral  rivers  in  the 
province,  pf  which  the  principal  is  the  Hunfe  $  and 
a  great  number  of  canals  and  dykes.  The  ftates 
con  lift  of  the  deputies  of  the  town  of  Groningen,  and 
the  Ommeland,  or  circumjacent  country  \  and  hold 
their  affemblies  always  in  the  town  of  Groningen. 
The  province  had  anciently  governors,  under  the  title 
of  burgraves ;  but  their  power  being  limited,  the 
people  enjoyed  great  privileges.  Afterwards  it  became 
fubje&  to  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht ;  but  {hook  off  his 
yoke  at  lafl,  and  recovered  its  liberty.  In  1536  it 
fubmitted  to  Charles  V.  and  in  1579  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  The  colleges  before  the  revolution 
'were  much  the  fame  here  as  in  the  other  provinces,  viz. 
the  provincial  ftates,  council  cf  ftate,  provincial  tribunal, 
and  chamber  of  accounts  ;  and  fix  deputies  were  fent  to 
the  ftates -general.  Of  the  eft abli filed  clergy  there  are 
160  minifters,  which  form  feven  claffes,  whofe  annual 
fynod  is  held,  by  turns,  at  Groningen  and  Appinge- 
dam. 

Groningen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
is  fituated  about  1 2  miles  from  the  ncareft  fhore  of  the 
German  ocean,  at  the  conflux  of  feveral  rivulets,  which 
form  the  Hunfe  and  Fivel.  Ships  of  confiderable  bur¬ 
den  can  come  up  to  the  city,  in  confequence  of  which 
it  enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade.  It  was  formerly  very 
ftrong,  but  its  fortifications  are  now  much  negle&ed. 
The  univerfity  here  was  founded  in  1615,  and  is  w^ell 
endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  monafte- 
ries.  The  towrn,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe, 
and  has  ftill  great  privileges,  is  large  and  populous, 
being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges,  and  containing 
three  fpacious  market-places,  and  27  flreets,  in  which 
are  many  fine  houfes,  befides  churches  and  other  public 
ftru&ures.  By  the  river  Fivel  and  the  Ems,  it  has 
a  communication  with  Weflphalia.  In  1672  it  made 
fuch  a  gallant  refinance  againft  the  bifliop  of  Mun- 
fler,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  loft  IG,000  men  before  it. 
Rodolphus  Agricola  and  Vefelius,  two  of  the  moft  learn¬ 
ed  men  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  were  born  here. 
Under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  this  city  is  a  confiderable 
diftri£l,  called  the  Gorecht,  E.  Long.  6.  25.  Lat.  53. 
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GRONOVIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  elafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  34th  order,  Cucurbit acece.  See  Botany 
Index . 

GRONOVIUS,  John  Frederic,  a  very  learned 
critic,  wras  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613  ;  and  having 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  was 
made  profelfor  of  polite  learning  at  Deventer,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1671.  He  pu- 
blifhed,  1.  Diatribe  in  Statii ,  &c.  2.  De  fcjlertiis,  3. 
Correct  editions  of  Seneca,  Statius,  T.  Livy,  Pliny’s 
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Natural  Hi  Tory,  Tacitus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Phsedrus’s  Gronovl^ 
Fables,  &e.  with  notes  j  and  other  w  orks.  11 

Gronovius,  James ,  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a ,  Gl0^' 
very  learned  man,  was  educated  firft  at  Leyden,  then 
went  over  to  England,  where  he  vifited  the  univerfities, 
confulted  the  curious  MSS.  and  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  feveral  learned  men.  He  was  chofen  by 
the  grand  duke  to  be  profelfor  at  Pifa,  w  ith  a  confi¬ 
derable  llipend.  He  returned  into  Holland,  after  he 
had  refided  two  years  in  Tufeany,  and  confulted  the 
MSS.  in  the  Medieean  library.  In  1679,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  to  a  profefibr- 
lhip  ;  and  his  inaugural  dilfertation  was  fo  highly  ap¬ 
proved  of,  that  the  curators  added  400  florins  to  his 
llipend,  and  this  augmentation  continued  to  his  death 
in  1716.  He  refufed  feveral  honourable  and  advanta¬ 
geous  offers.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Treafure 
cf  Greek  Antiquities ,  in  13  vols.  folio  ;  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  differtations  and  editions  of  ancient  authors.  He 
-was  compared  to  Schioppus  for  the  virulence  of  his 
ftvle  j  and  the  feverity  with  which  he  treated  other 
great  men  who  differed  from  him,  expofed  him  to  juft 
cenfurc. 

GROOM,  a  name  particularly  applied  to  feveral 
fuperior  officers  belonging  to  the  king’s  houfehold,  as 
groom  of  the  chamber,  groom  of  the  Hole.  See  Stole, 
and  Wardrobe. 

Groom  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fervant  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  on  horfes  in  the  liable. — The  word  is 
formed  from  the  Flemifli  grom,  u  a  boy.” 

GROOVE,  among  miners,  is  the  lhaft  or  pit  funk 
into  the  earth,  fometimes  in  the  vein,  and  fometimes 
not. 

Groove,  among  joiners,  the  channel  made  by  their 
plough  in  the  edge  of  a  moulding,  ftyle,  or  rail,  to  put 
their  pannels  in,  in  •wainfeotting. 

GROSE,  Francis,  Efq.  F.  A.  S.  was  born  about 
the  year  1731,  and  wTas  the  fon  of  Mr  Francis  Grofe,  a 
jeweller  of  Richmond,  by  whom  the  coronation  crown 
of  George  II.  was  filled  up.  Young  Grofe  obtained 
an  independent  fortune  by  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1 769.  He  was  paymafter  and  ad¬ 
jutant  in  the  Surry  militia,  but  diffipation  fo  far  prevent¬ 
ed  him  for  fome  time  from  paying  proper  attention  to 
his  duty,  that  in  his  own  humorous  mode  of  expreffing 
himfelf,  he  kept  but  twro  books  of  accounts,  his  right 
and  left  hand  pockets.  The  Ioffes  which  this  thought- 
lefs  conduct  occafioned  him,  awakened  his  dormant  ta¬ 
lents,  and  he  refolvcd  to  turn  his  attention  to  literary 
purfuits.  His  education  was  claffical,  to  which  he  uni¬ 
ted  an  excellent  taftc  for  drawing,  which  induced  him 
to  commence  his  “  View's  of  Antiquities  in  England 
and  Wales.”  He  began  this  work  in  numbers  in  1773, 
and  completed  it  in  177 6  *,  and  by  it  he  obtained  both 
reputation  and  profit,  the  latter  of  which  his  almoft  un¬ 
pardonable  liberality  had  rendered  extremely  needful. 

In  1 777 he  added  other  two  volumes  to  his  Englilh  views, 
which  included  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey, 
finifhed  in  1778^  All  his  expe6lations  wrere  fully  gra¬ 
tified  by  the  publication  of  this  work,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  continued  to  publifh  others, 
which  in  general  increafed  his  reputation  as  an  author, 
and  always  tended  to  augment  his  wealth.  In  the 
fuDimer  of  1789  he  paid  a  yifit  to  Scotland,  and  in 
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Grofe  1790  began  to  publifii  in  numbers,  his  views  taken  in 
II.  that  country.  He  next  proceeded  to  Ireland,  with  a 
jT-otius.  v*ew  to  gjve  a  fimilar  defeription  of  that  country  3  but 
k  on  the  6th  of  May  1791,  while  at  Dublin  in  the  houfe 
of  Mr  Horne,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  at  table  with  an 
apople&ie  fit,  and  immediately  expired.  He  was  buried 
in  Drumeondra  churchyard  near  Dublin. 

Although  his  literature  was  very  refpe&able,  it  was 
even  exceeded  by  his  good  humour,  by  his  convivial 
and  friendly  turn  of  mind.  As  both  at  home  and 
abroad  he  was  always  in  the  befi  company,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  was  fo  extenfive,  that  his  eonverfa- 
tio.n  was  always  ufeful  and  entertaining.  He  was  free 
from  the  malignity  and  pride  of  fome  authors,  for 'as  he 
felt  the  independence  of  his  own  talents,  he  fcorned  to 
degrade  others.  Of  the  mod  earelefs,  open,  and  art- 
lefs  difpofition,  he  was  often  the  prey  of  the  defigning, 
and  has  more  than  once  embarrafled  himfelf  by  too  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  the  probity  of  others.  A  tale  of 
difirefs  never  failed  to  touch  his  heart,  and  make  the 
tear  of  eommiferation  glide  down  his  cheek. 

Befides  the  works  formerly  mentioned,  he  pub! idl¬ 
ed  a  treatife  on  ancient  armour  and  weapons  3  a  elaf- 
fieal  dictionary  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  military  antiqui¬ 
ties,  &e. 

GROSS,  a  foreign  money,  in  divers  countries,  an- 
fwering  to  our  groat. 

Gross  is  ufed  among  us  for  the  quantity  of  t-welve 
dozen. 

GROSS  Weight ,  is  the  weight  of  merehandifes  and 
goods,  with  their  duR  and  drofs,  as  alfo  of  the  bag, 
calk,  chelt,  &te.  wherein  they  are  contained  ;  out  of 
which  grofs  weight,  allowance  is  to  be  made  of  tare 
and  tret. 

Gross,  or  Groffus ,  in  our  ancient  law-writers,  de¬ 
notes  a  thing  abfolute,  and  not  depending  on  another. 
Thus,  villain  in  grofs ,  villanus  in  grojfo ,  was  a  fervant, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  land,  but  immediately  to  the 
perfon  of  the  lord  3  or  a  fervile  perfon  not  appendant, 
or  annexed  to  the  lord  or  manor,  and  to  go  along  with 
the  tenures  as  appurtenant  to  it  3  but  like  other  per- 
fonal  goods  and  chattels  of  his  lord,  at  his  lord’s  plea- 
fure  and  difpofal. 

Gross,  Advowfon  in.  See  Advowson. 
Gross-BEAK,  the  trivial  name  of  the  cocothraujles , 
or  hawfinch ,  which  is  the  LOXIA  cocothraujles .  See 
Ornithology  Index . 

GROSSULARIA,  the  Gooseberry.  See  Ribes, 
Botany  Index. 

GROTESQUE,  or  Grotesk,  in  feulpture  and 
painting,  fomewhat  wlrimlicai,  extravagant,  and  mon- 
ilrous  3  confifting  cither  of  things  that  are  merely  ima¬ 
ginary,  and  have  no  exiRence  in  nature  3  or  of  things 
fo  difiorted,  as  to  raife  furprife  and  ridicule.  The 
names  arife  lienee,  that  figures  of  this  kind  were  an¬ 
ciently  much  ufed  to  adorn  the  grottoes  wherein  the 
tombs  of  eminent  perfons  or  families  were  inclofed. 
Such  'was  that  of  Ovid,  whofe  grotto  was  difeovered 
near  Rome  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

GROTIUS,  Hugo,  or  more  properly  Hugo  de 
Groot,  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  Europe,  was  born  at 
Delft  in  1583.  He  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  his  Ru- 
dies,  that  at  the  age  of  1 5  he  had  attained  a  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  philofophy,  divinity,  and  civil  law  3  and  a 
yet  greater  profieiency  in  polite  literature,  as  appeared 
VOL.  X.  Parti. 
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by  the  commentary  he  had  made  at  that  age  on  Mar-  Grotius, 
tianus  Capella.  In  1598,  he  accompanied  the  Dutch 
ambafTador  into  France,  and  w?as  honoured  with  feveral 
marks  of  efteem  by  Henry  V.  He  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  in  that  kingdom  3  and  at  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  bar,  and 
pleaded  before  he  wTas  17  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
24  when  he  was  appointed  attorney-general.  In  1613 
he  fettled  in  Rotterdam,  and  was  nominated  fyndic  of 
that  city  3  but  did  not  accept  of  the  office  till  a  pro- 
mife  was  made  him  that  he  ffiould  not  be  removed 
from  it.  This  prudent  precaution  he  took  from  his 
forefeeing,  that  the  quarrels  of  the  divines  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  grace,  which  had  already  given  rife  to  many 
factions  in  the  Rate,  would  oecafion  revolutions  in  the 
chief  cities.  The  fame  year  he  was  fent  into  England 
on  account  of  the  divilions  that  reigned  between  the 
traders  of  the  two  nations,  on  the  right  of  filling  in 
the  northern  fcas  3  but  he  could  obtain  no  fatisfa&ion. 

He  was  afterwards  fent  to  England,  as  it  is  thought, 
to  -perfuade  the  king  and  the  principal  divines  to 
favour  the  Arminians  3  and  he  had  feveral  con¬ 
ferences  with  King  James  on  that  fubjedl.  On  his 
return  to  Holland,  his  attachment  to  Barnevelt  in¬ 
volved  him  in  great  trouble  ;  for  he  was  feized,  and 
fentenced  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  1619,  and  to 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  But  after  having  been 
treated  with  great  rigour  for  above  a  year  and  a  half 
in  his  confinement,  he  was  delivered  by  the  advice  and 
artifice  of  his  wife,  who  having  obferved  that  his  keepers 
had  often  fatigued  themfelves  with  fearching  and  exa¬ 
mining  a  great  trunk  full  of  foul  linen  which  ufed  to 
be  walked  at  Gorkum,  but  now  let  to  pafs  wfithout  open¬ 
ing  it,  ffie  advifed  him  to  bore  holes  in  it  to  prevent  his 
being  Rifled,  and  then  to  get  into  it.  He  complied 
with  this  advice,  and  was  carried  to  a  friend’s  houfe 
in  Gorkum  3  where  dreffing  himfelf  like  a  mafon,  and 
taking  a  rule  and  trowel,  he  palled  through  the  market- 1 
place,  and  Repping  into  a  boat  went  to  Valvet  in 
Brabant.  Here  he  made  himfelf  known  to  fome  Ar¬ 
minians,  and  hired  a  carriage  to  Antwerp.  At  firR 
there  was  a  defign  of  profecuting  his  wife,  who  Raid 
in  the  prifon  3  and  fome  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
flie  ought  to  be  kept  there  in  her  hulband’s  Read  :  how« 
ever,  flie  was  releafed  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  uni- 
verfally  applauded  for  her  behaviour.  He  now  retired 
into  France,  where  he  met  with  a  gracious  recep¬ 
tion  from  that  court,  and  Louis  XIII.  fettled  a  pen- 
lion  upon  him.  Having  refided  there  eleven  years, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  on  his  receiving  a  very  kind 
letter  from  Frederic  Henry  prince  of  Orange  :  but 
his  enemies  renewing  their  perfecution,  he  went  to 
Hamburgh ;  where,  in  1634,  Queen  ChriRina  of 
Sweden  made  him  her  counfellor,  and  fent  him  ambaf- 
fador  into  France.  After  having  djfeharged  the  du¬ 
ties  of  this  office  above  eleven  years,  he  returned  in 
order  to  give  an  account  to  Queen  ChriRina  of  his 
embafly  3  when  he  took  Holland  in  his  way,  and  re¬ 
ceived  many  honours  at  AmRerdam.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  Swedilh  majefiy  at  Stockholm  ;  and 
there  begged  that  Ihe  -would  grant  his  difmiflion,  in 
order  that  he  might  return  to  Holland.  This  he  ob¬ 
tained  with  difficulty  3  and  the  queen  gave  him  many 
marks  of  her  eReem,  though  he  had  many  enemies 
at  this  court.  As  he  was  returning,  the  ffiip  in 
P  which 
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which  Tie  embarked  was  caft  away  on  the  coaft  of  Po¬ 
merania  ;  and  being  now  (iek,  he  continued  his  jour¬ 
ney  by  land  \  but  was  forced  to  ft  op  at  Roftock,  where 
he  died,  on  the  28th  of  Auguft  1645.  His  body 
was  carried  to  Delft,  to  be  interred  in  the  fepulchre 
of  his  anceftors.  Notwithftanding  the  embaflies  in 
which  he  was  employed,  he  compofed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  works  \  the  principal  of  which  are, 

1 .  A  treatife  De  jure  belli  et  pacts ,  which  is  efteem- 
ed  a  mafter-pieee.  2.  A  Treatife  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion.  3.  Commentaries  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  4.  The  Hiflory  and  Annals  of  Holland. 
ij.  A  great  number  of  letters.  All  which  are  written 
in  Latin. 

GROTS  CAW,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Servia,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Germans  and  Turks,  in  the  year  1739,  in 
which  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retreat.  It  is  15 
miles  S.  from  Belgrade.  E.  Long.  21.  o.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

GROTS K AW,  a  throng  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  Silefia.  It  is  very 
agreeably  feated  in  a  fruitful  plain.  E.  Long.  17.  35. 
N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

GROTTO,  or  Grotta,  a  large  deep  cavern  or  den 
in  a  mountain  or  rock.  The  word  is  Italian,  grotta , 
formed,  according  to  Menage,  &.c.  from  the  Latin 
crypt  a,  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  grotta  was  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfe  in  the  corrupt  Latin. 

The  ancient  anchorites  retired  into  dens  and  grot¬ 
toes,  to  apply  themfelves  the  more  attentively  to  medi¬ 
tation. 

Obey -hole,  Elden-hole,  Peak’s-hole,  and  Pool’s-hole, 
are  famous  among  the  natural  caverns  or  grottoes  of  our 
country. 

The  entrance  to  Okey-hole,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Mendip-hills,  is  in  the  fall  of  thofe  hills,  which  is  be- 
fet  all  about  with  rocks,  and*  has  near  it  a  precipitate 
defeent  of  near  twelve  fathoms  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  there  continually  blues  from  the  rocks  a  confi- 
derable  current  of  water.  The  naked  rocks  above  the 
entrance  fhow  themfelves  about  30  fathoms  high,  and 
the  whole  afeent  of  the  hill  above  is  about  a  mile,  and 
is  very  fteep.  As  you  pafs  into  this  vault,  you  go  at 
firft  upon  a  level,  but  advancing  farther,  the  way  is 
found  to  be  rocky  and  uneven,  fometimes  afeending  and 
fometimes  defending.  The  roof  of  this  cavern,  in  the 
higheft  parts,  is  about  eight  fathoms  from  the  ground, 
but  in  many  particular  places  it  is  fo  low,  that  a  man 
muft  (loop  to  get  along.  The  breadth  is  not  lefs  vari¬ 
ous  than  the  height,  for  in  fome  places  it  is  five  or  fix 
fathoms  wide,  and  in  others  not  more  than  one  or  two. 
It  extends  itfelf  in  length  about  two  hundred  yards. 
People  talk  much  of  certain  ftones  in  it,  refembling 
men  and  women,  and  other  things  5  but  there  is  little 
matter  of  curiofity  in  thefe,  being  only  fhapelefs  lumps 
of  a  common  fpar.  At  the  fartheft  part  of  the  cavern 
there  is  a  good  fir  earn  of  water,  large  enough  to  drive 
a  mill,  which  pafies  all  along  one  fide  of  the  cavern, 
and  at  length  fiidcs  down  abous  fix  or  eight  fathoms 
among  the  rocks,  and  then  prefling  through  the  clefts 
of  them,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  valley.  The  river 
within  the  cavern  is  "well  ftored  with  eels,  and  has  fome 
trouts  in  it ;  and  thefe  cannot  have  come  from  with¬ 
out,  there  being  fo  great  a  fall  near  the  entrance.  In 
dry  fummers,  a  great  number  of  frogs  are  fen  all  along 
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this  cavern,  even  to  the  farther  part  of  it  \  and  on  the  Grotto. 

roof  of  it,  at  certain  places,  hang  vaft  numbers  of  bats,  as  ' - 

they  do  in  almofi  all  caverns,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
either  level,  or  but  (lightly  afeending  or  defending  ; 
and  even  in  the  more  perpendicular  ones  they  are  fome¬ 
times  found,  provided  they  are  not  too  narrow,  and  are 
fufficiently  high.  The  cattle  that  feed  in  the  paftures 
through  which  this  river  runs,  have  been  known  to  die 
fuddenly  fometimes  after  a  flood  ;  this  is  probably  owing 
to  the  waters  having  been  impregnated,  either  naturally 
or  accidentally,  with  lead  ore. 

Elden-hole  is  a  huge  profound  perpendicular  cliafm, 
three  miles  from  Buxton,  ranked  among  the  natural 
.wonders  of  the  Feak.  Its  depth  is  unknown,  and  is 
pretended  to  be  unfathomable.  Cotton  tells  us  he 
founded  884  yards  5  yet  the  plummet  (till  drew.  But 
he  might  eafily  be  deceived,  unlefs  his  plummet  was 
very  heavy  ;  the  weight  of  a  rope  of  that  length  might 
well  make  the  landing  of  the  plummet  fcarce  percei¬ 
vable. 

Peak’s-hole  and  Pool’s-hole  are  two  very  remarkable 
horizontal  caverns  under  mountains  ;  the  one  is  fituated 
near  Caflleton,  and  the  other  is  juft  by  Buxton.  They 
fern  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  fprings  which 
have  their  current  through  them  \  when  the  water 
had  forced  its  way  through  the  horizontal  fiflures 
of  the  ftrata,  and  had  carried  the  loofe  earth  away 
with  it,  the  loofe  ftones  muft  fall  down  of  courfe"; 
and  where  the  ftrata  had  few  or  no  fiflures,  they  re¬ 
mained  entire ;  and  fo  formed  thefe  very  irregular 
arches,  which  are  now  fo  much  wondered  at.  The 
water  which  pafles  through  Pool’s-hoie  is  impregnated 
with  particles  of  limeftone,  and  has  inerufted  the  whole 
cavern  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  appears  as  one  folid 
rock. 

In  grottoes  are  frequently  found  ervftals  of  the  rock,, 
ftala&ites,  and  other  natural  conglaeiations,  and  thofe 
often  of  an  amazing  beauty..  M.  Homberg  conjec¬ 
tures,  from  feveral  cireuiu fiances,  that  the  marble  pil¬ 
lars  in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  vegetate  or  grow.  That 
author  looks  on  this  grotto  as  a  garden,  whereof  the 
pieces  of  marble  are  the  plants  \  and  endeavours  to  (how, 
that  they  could  only  be  produced  by  fome  vegetative 
principle.  See  Antiparos. 

At  Foligno  in  Italy  is  another  grotto,  confiding  of 
pillars  and  orders  of  architecture  of  marble,  with  their 
ornaments,  &c.  fcarccly  inferior  to  thofe  of  art }  but 
they  all  grow  downwards :  fo  that  if  this  too  be  a  gar¬ 
den,  the  plants  are  turned  upfide  down. 

GROTTO  del  Cam ,  a  little  cavern  near  Pozzuoli,  four 
leagues  from  Naples",  the  air  of  which  is  of  a  mephitical 
or  noxious  quality  j  whence  alfo  it  is  called  bocca  ve- 
nenofa ,  the  poifonous  mouth. 

“  Two  miles  from  Naples  (fays  Dr  Mead),  juft  by  the 
Lago  de  Agnano,  is  a  celebrated  mofeta,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  la  Grotto  del  Cani ,  and  equally  deftru&ive  to  all  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  its  vapours.  It  is  a  fmall  grotto  about 
eight  feet  high,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad  ;  from  the 
ground  arifes  a  thin,  fubtile,  warm  fume,  vifible  enough 
to  a  difeerning  eye,  which  does  not  fpring  up  in  little 
parcels  here  and  there,  but  in  one  continued  ft  ream, 
covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  bottom  of  the  cave  \ 
having  this  remarkable  difference  from  common  va¬ 
pours,  that  it  docs  not  like  fmoke  difperfe  itfelf  into 
the  air,  but  quickly  after  its  rife  falls  back  again,  and 
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|>rotto.  returns  to  the  earfh  3  the  colour  of  the  Tides  of  the 

t-v - '  grotto  being  the  nicafure  of  its  afcent  :  for  fo  far  it  is 

of  a  dark i lh -green,  but  higher  only  common  earth. 
And  as  I  inyfelf  found  no  inconvenience  by  Handing  in 
it,  fo  no  animal,  if  its  head  be  above  this  mark,  is  the 
lead  injured.  But  when,  as  the  manner  is,  a  dog,  or 
any  other  creature,  is  forcibly  kept  below  it,  or,  by 
reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it,  it 
prefently  lofes  all  motion,  falls  down  as  dead  or  in  a 
fwoon,  the  limbs  eonvulfed  and  trembling  3  till  at  laft 
no  more  figns  of  life  appear  than  a  very  weak  and  al- 
moft  infenfible  beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries  3  whieh, 
if  the  animal  be  left  a  little  longer,  quiekly  ceafes  too, 
and  then  the  cafe  is  irrecoverable  3  but  if  it  be  fnatched 
out,  and  laid  in  the  open  air,  it  foon  eomes  to  life  again, 
and  fooner  if  thrown  into  the  adjaeent  lake.”  The 
;{  fumes  of  the  grotto,  the  lame  author  argues,  are  no 

real  poifon,  but  a£t  ehiefly  by  their  gravity  3  elfe  the 
creatures  could  not  recover  fo  foon,  or  if  they  did, 
fome  fymptonis,  as  faintnefs,  &c.  would  be  the  eonfe- 
quenee  of  it.  He  adds,  “  that  in  ereaturcs  killed  there¬ 
with,  when  differed,  no  marks  of  infection  appear  ; 
and  that  the  attack  proceeds  from  a  want  of  air,  by 
whieh  the  circulation  tends  to  an  entire  ftoppage  3  and 
this  fo  mueh  the  more,  as  the  animal  infpires  a  fluid  of 
a  quite  different  nature  from  the  air,  and  fo  in  no  re- 
fpe£t  fit  to  fupply  its  place.  Taking  the  animal  out, 
while  yet  alive,  and  throwing  it  into  the  neighbouring 
lake,  it  recovers  :  this  is  owing  to  the  coldnefs  of  the 
water,  which  promotes  the  contraction  of  the  fibres, 
and  fo  aflifts  the  retarded  circulation  3  the  fmall  portion 
of  air  which  remains  in  the  vefieulse,  after  every  expi¬ 
ration,  may  be  fufticient  to  drive  out  the  noxious  fluid: 
After  the  fame  manner,  eold  water  a£ts  in  a  deliquium 
animi:  the  lake  of  Agnano  has  no  greater  virtue  in  it 
than  others.” 

The  air  in  this  grotto  was  for  a  long  time  reckon¬ 
ed  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and  thought  to  fuffocate 
the  animals  which  breathed  it.  Dr  Hales  imagined 
that  it  deftroyed  the  elaftieity  of  the  air,  eaufed  the 
veficles  of  the  lungs  to  collapfe,  and  thus  oceafioned 
fudden  death. — It  is  now,  however,  found  that  this  air 
is  nothing  elfe  than  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  i  flues  from  the  earth  in  that  place  in  great 
quantity. 

GROTTO  del  Scrpi ,  is  a  fubterraneous  eavern  near 
the  village  of  SafTa,  eight  miles  from  the  eity  of  Brac- 
cano  in  Italy,  deferibed  by  Kircher  thus:  u  The  grotto 
del  ferpi  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  perfons.  It  is  per¬ 
forated  with  feveral  fiftular  apertures,  fomewhat  in 
manner  of  a  fieve  3  out  of  whieh,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring  feafon,  i  flues  a  numerous  brood  of  young 
fnakes  of  divers  colours,  but  all  free  from  any  particu¬ 
lar  poifonous  quality.  In  this  eave  they  expofe  their 
lepers,  paralytics,  arthritics,  and  elephantiac  patients, 
quite  naked  3  where,  the  warmth  of  the  fubterraneous 
fleams  refolving  them  into  a  fweat,  and  the  ferpents 
clinging  varioully  all  around,  licking  and  fucking 
them,  they  become  fo  thoroughly  freed  of  all  their 
vicious  humours,  that,  upon  repeating  the  operation 
for  fome  time,  they  beeome  perfectly  reftored.” 

This  cave  Kircher  vifited  liimfelf  3  and  found  it 
warm,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  the  defeription 
given  of  it.  He  faw  the  holes,  and  heard  a  mur¬ 
muring  hi  fling  noife  in  them.  Though  he  miffed  fee- 
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ing  the  ferpents,  it  not  being  the  feafon  of  their  Creep-  Grotfo, 
ing  out  3  yet  he  faw  a  great  number  of  their  exuviae,  t  r^c‘ 
or  (loughs,  and  an  elm  growing  hard  by  laden  with 
them. 

The  difeovery  of  this  cave  ^vas  by  the  cure  of  a  Mufium 
leper  going  from  Rome  to  fome  baths  near  this  place.  Worm. 
Doling  his  way,  and  being  benighted,  he  happened 
upon  this  eave.  Finding  it  very  warm,  he  pulled  off 
his  clothes  3  and  being  weary  and  fleepy,  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  feel  the  ferpents  about  him  till  they  had 
wrought  his  cure. 

Milky  GROTTO ,  Cnjpta  LaBea ,  a  mile  diftant  from 
the  aneient  village  of  Bethlehem,  is  faid  to  have  been 
thus  denominated  on  oecafion  of  the  blefftd  Virgin, 
who  let  fall  fome  drops  of  milk  in  giving  fuck  to  Je- 
fus  in  this  grotto.  And  hence  it  has  been  commonly 
fuppofed,  that  the  earth  of  this  eavern  has  the  virtue 
of  refforing  milk  to  women  that  are  grown  dry,  and 
even  of  euring  fevers.  Accordingly,  they  are  always 
digging  in  it,  and  the  earth  is  fold  at  a  good  rate  to 
Rich  as  have  faith  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  fable. 

An  altar  has  been  built  on  the  plaee,  and  a  church  juft 
by  it. 

Grotto,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  little  artificial  edifice 
made  in  a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  grotto. 

The  outfides  of  thefe  grottoes  are  ufually  adorned  with 
ruftie  arehiteCture,  and  their  infide  with  (hell-work, 
foflils,  &c.  finifhed  likewife  with  jets  d’eau  or  foun¬ 
tains,  &e. 

A  cement  for  artificial  grottoes  may  be  made  thus  ; 

Take  two  parts  of  white  rofin,  melt  it  clear,  and  add 
to  it  four  parts  of  bees  wax  :  when  melted  together, 
add  two  or  three  parts  of  "the  powder  of  the  Hone  you 
defign  to  cement,  or  fo  mueh  as  will  give  the  cement 
the  eolour  of  the  ftone :  to  this  add  one  part  of 
flower  of  fulphur  :  incorporate  all  together  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  knead  them  with  your 
hands  in  warm  water.  With  this  eement  the  Rones 
(hells,  &e.  after  being  well  dried  before  the  fire,  may 
'be  cemented. 

Artificial  red  coral  branches,  for  the  embellifhment 
of  grottoes,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  elear  rofin,  diflolve  it  in  a  brafs-pan  3  to  every 
ounce  of  whieh  add  two  drams  of  the  fined  vermilion  : 
when  you  have  ftirred  them  well  together,  and  have 
ehofen  your  twigs  and  branches,  peeled  and  dried,  take 
a  peneil  and  paint  the  branches  all  over  whilft  the 
compofition  is  warm  3  afterwards  (hape  them  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  natural  coral.  This  done,  hold  the  branches 
over  a  gentle  coal  fire,  till  all  is  fmootti  and  even  as  if 
polilhed.  In  the  fame  manner  white  coral  may  be 
prepared  with  white  lead,  and  black  coral  with  lamp- 
blaek. 

A  grotto  may  be  built  with  little  expence,  of  glafs, 
cinders,  pebbles,  pieces  of  large  flint,  (hells,  mofs, 

(tones,  counterfeit  eoral,  picees  of  ehalk,  &c.  all 
bound  or  cemented  together  wfith  the  above-deferibed 
cement. 

GROVE,  in  Gardening ,  a  fmall  wrood  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Groves  have  been  in  all  ages  held  in  great  venera¬ 
tion.  The  prof  endue ,  and  high  places  of  the  Jews, 
whither  they  reforted  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion, 
wTere  probably  fituated  in  groves  :  See  Jofliua  xxiv.  26. 

The  profeuchee  in  Alexandria,  mentioned  by  Philo, 
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had  groves  about  them,  becaufe  he  complains  that  the 
Alexandrians,  in  a  tumult  againlt  the  Jews,  cut  down 
the  trees  of  their  profeuehae. 

ri  he  ancient  Romans  had  a  fort  of  groves  near  feve- 
ral  of  their  temples,  which  were  eonfeerated  to  fome 
god,  and  called  /nci,  by  antiphrafis,  a  non  lucendo ,  as 
being  fhady  and  dark.  The  veneration  which  the  an- 
4  cient  druids  had  for  groves  is  well  known. 

Modern  groves  are  not  only  great  ornaments  to 
gardens  :  but  are  alfo  the  greatest  relief  agamit  the 
violent  heat  of  the  fun,  affording  [hade  to  walk  under 
in  the  hotted  parts  of  the  day,  when  the  other  parts 
of  the  garden  are  ufelefs  $  fo  that  every  garden  is  de¬ 
fective  which  has  not  fhade. 

Groves  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  either  open  or  clofe. 
Open  groves  are  fuch  as  have  large  fhady  trees,  which 
Hand  at  fuch  dittanees,  as  that  their  branches  ap¬ 
proach  fo  near  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  rays 
of  the  fun  from  penetrating  through  them. 

Clofe  groves  have  frequently  large  trees  [landing  in 
them  \  but  the  ground  under  tlicfe  is  filled  with 
fhrubs  or  underwood  ;  fo  that  the  walks  which  are  in 
them  are  private,  and  fereened  from  winds  :  by  which 
means  they  are  rendered  agreeable  fer  walking,  at 
thofe  times  when  the  air  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold 
in  the  more  expofed  parts  of  the  garden.  Thefe  are 
often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open  groves,  and 
frequently  to  hide  the  walls  or  other  inclofures  of  the 
garden  :  and  when  they  are  properly  laid  outr  with, 
dry  walks  winding  through  them,  and  on  the  [ides  of 
thefe  fweet-fmelling  fhrubs  and  flowers  irregularly  plant¬ 
ed,  they  have  a  charming  effect.  “ 

Grove,  Henri y,  a  learned  and  ingenious  Prefby- 
terian  divine,  vras  born  at  Taunton  in  Somerfetftiire,  in 
1683.  Having  obtained  a  fufficient  itoek  of  clafhcal  li¬ 
terature,  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  academical  learn¬ 
ing,  under  the  reverend  Mr  Warren  of  Taunton,  who 
had  a  flouriihing  academy.  He  then  removed  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  [ludied  fome  time  under  the  reverend  Mr 
Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.  Here  he 
contrafled  a  friendship  with  feveral  perfons  of  merit, 
and  particularly  with  Dr  Watts,  which  continued  till 
liis  death,  though  they  w?ere  of  different  opinions  in 
feveral  points  vTarmly  controverted  among  divines.  Af¬ 
ter  two  years  fpent  under  Mr  Rowe,  he  returned  into 
the  eountry,  and  began  to  preach  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion  5  when  an  exaCl  judgment,  a  lively  imagination, 
and  a  rational  and  amiable  reprefentation  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  delivered  in  a  fweet  and  well-governed  voice, 
rendered  him  geneially  admired  5  and  the  ipirit  of  de¬ 
votion  which  prevailed  in  his  fermons  procured  him 
the  efteem  and  friemlfhip  of  Mrs  Singer,  afterwards 
Mrs  Rowe,  which  [he  exprelftd  in  a  fine  ode  on  death, 
addrelfed  to  Mr  Grove.  Soon  after  his  beginning  to 
preaeli,  he  married  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr  Warren, 
was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  the  aeademy  at  Taunton. 
This  obliging  him  to  refide  there,  he  preached  for 
18  years  to  two  fmall  congregations  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  though  his  falary  from  both  was  lefs 
than  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  he  had  a  growing 
family,  he  went  through  it  cheerfully.  In  1708,  he 
published  a  piece,  entitled,  The  Regulations  of  Diver¬ 
sions,  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils.  About  the  lame 
time,  he  entered  into  a  private  difpute  by  letter  with 
Dr  Samuel  Clarke :  but  they  not  being  able  to  con¬ 


vince  each  other,  the  debate  was  dropped  with  expref-  Grove, 
[ions  of  great  mutual  efteem.  He  next  wrote  feveral  Ground, 
papers  printed  in  the  Spe&ator,  viz.  Numbers  588. 

601.  626.  635.  The  lait  was  republidied,  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr  Gibfon  bifhop  ol  London,  in  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Cliriftian  Religion,  by  jofeph  Addifon, 

Efq.  In  1725,  Mr  James,  his  partner  in  the  aca¬ 
demy,  dying,  he  fueceened  him  in  his  paftoral  charge 
at  Fulwood,  near  Taunton,  and  engaged  his  nephew 
to  undertake  the  other  parts  of  Mr  James’s  work  as 
tutor  $  and  in  this  fituation  Mr  Grove  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1738.  His  great  con¬ 
cern  with  his  pupils,  w?as  to  infpire  and  chcriih  in 
them  a  prevailing  love  of  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and 
genuine  religion,  without  violent  attachments  or  pre¬ 
judices  in  favour  of  any  party  of  Chriitians.  He  re¬ 
prefen  ted  truth  and  virtue  in  a  moil  engaging  light  y 
and  though  his  income,  both  as  a  tutor  and  a  ininifter, 
was  infutheient  to  fupport  his  family,  without  break¬ 
ing  into  his  paternal  eitate,  he  knew  not  how  to  refufe 
the  call  of  charity.  Befides  the  above  pieces,  he  wrote, 

1.  An  Eilay  towards  a  demonstration  of  the  Soul’s. 
Immortality.  2.  An  Eifay  on  the  Terms  of  Chriftian 
Communion.  3.  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour’s  Re- 
furreCtion  confidered.  4.  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Reafon.  5.  A  Dil- 
courfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper..  6.  Wifdom  the  fjrfi  Ipring  of  A&icn  in  the 
Deity.  7.  A  Difcourfe  on  Saving  Faith.  8.  Mifeel- 
lanies  in  profe  and  verfe.  9.  Many  Sermons,  &te.  Af¬ 
ter  his  deceafe,  his  pofthumous  vTorks  were  publifhed 
by  fubfeription,  in  four  volumes  oclavo,  with  the 
names  of  near  700  fubferibers,  among  whom  were 
fome  of  the  beft  judges  of  merit  in  the  eilabliflied 
chureh. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  furface  upon  which, 
the  figures  and  other  objects  are  repreicnted. 

The  ground  is  properly  underilood  of  fuch  parts  of 
the  pieee  as  have  nothing  painted  on  them,  but  retain 
the  original  eolour  upon  which  the  other  colours  are 
applied  to  make  the  rtprefe rotations. 

A  building  is  faid  to  ferve  as  a  ground  to  a  figure 
when  the  figure  is  painted  on  the  building. 

The  ground  behind  a  piClure  in  miniature  is  com¬ 
monly  blue,or  crimfon,  imitating  a  curtain  of  fattin  or 
velvet. 

Ground,  in  etching,  denotes  a  gummy  competi¬ 
tion  fmeared  over  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  etched, 
to  prevent  the  aquafortis  from  eating,  except  in  iueh 
places-  wdiere  this  ground  is  eut  through  with  the  point 
of  a  needle.  See  Eichiko. 

G  HOUND -Angling, {idling  under  w  ater  without  a  float, 
only  with  a  plum  of  lead,  or  a  bullet,  placed  about 
nine  inches  from  the  hook  }  which  is  better,  becaufe 
it  will  roll  on  the  ground.  i  his  method  of  u  fl  ings 
is  mof!  proper  in  eold  weather,  when  the  fifh  fwim 
very  low. 

The  morning  and  evening  are  the  chief  feafons  for 
the  ground  line  in  fifhing  for  trout  ;  but  if  the  day 
prove  cloudy,  or  the  water  muddy,  you  may  fifii  at 
ground  all  day. 

G  BO  UND-  T a  die,  a  [hip’s  anchors,  cables,  &e.  and 
in  general  whatever  is  necefiary  to  make  her  ride  faie  at 
anchor. 

GnouND-Ivy .  See  Glechoma,  Botany  Index. 

Ground 
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GROUND- Pine*  See  Teucrium,  Botany  Index. 
GROUNDSEL.  Sec  Senecio,  Botany  Index. 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  is  an  aflemblage 
of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  beads,  fruits,  or  the  like, 
■which  have  fome  apparent  relation  to  each  other.  See 
Painting.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian  groppo , 
a  knot. 

The  GROUPS ,  a  eluftcr  of  iflands  lately  difeovered  in 
the  South  fea.  They  lie  in  about  S.  Lat.  18.  12. 
and  W.  Long.  142.  42.  They  are  long  narrow  flips 
of  land,  ranging  in  all  dire&ions,  fome  of  them  ten 
miles  or  upwards  in  length,  but  not  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  broad.  They  abound  in  trees,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  cocoa  nut.  They  are  inhabited  by 
well  made  people,  of  a  brown  complexion.  Moll  of 
them  carried  in  their  hands  a  flender  pole  about  14 
feet  in  length,  pointed  like  a  fpcar  ;  they  had  like  wife 
fomething  fhaped  like  a  paddle,  about  four  feet  long. 
Their  canoes  were  of  different  fizes,  carrying,  from 
three  to  fix  or  feven  people,  and  fome  of  them  hoifted  a 
fail. 

GROUSE,  or  Growse,  Moor-fowl,  or  Moor-game . 
See  Tetrao,  Ornithology  Index. 

GROUTHEAD,  or  Greathed,  Robert^  learn¬ 
ed  and  famous  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Stow  in 
Lincolnfhire,  or  (according  to  others)  at  Stradbrook 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
His  parents  were  fo  poor,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  do  the  mcaneft  offices,  and  even  to  beg  his 
bread  ;  till  the  mayor  of  Lincoln,  ilruck  with  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  quicknefs  of  his  anfwers  to  certain 
queftions,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  put  him  to 
fch col.  Here  his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and  admi¬ 
rable  capacity  for  acquiring  it,  foon  appeared,  and 
procured  him  many  patrons,  by  whofe  affiftance  he 
was  enabled  to  profeeutc  his  Rudies,  fir  ft  at  Cambridge, 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  at  laft  at  Paris.  In  thefe 
three  famous  feats  of  learning,  he  fpent  many  years  in 
the  moft  indefatigable  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  beft  and  moll  univerfal  fcholars  of  the 
age.  He  was  a  great  mafter  not  only  of  the  French 
and  Latin,  but  alfo  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guages,  which  was  a  very  rare  aecomplifhrrent  in  thofe 
times.  We  are  allured  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  fpent  much  of  his 
time  for  almoft  forty  years  in  the  ftudy  of  geometry, 
aftronomy,  optics,  and  other  branches  of  phvfical  and 
mathematical  learning,  in  all  which  he  very  much  ex¬ 
celled.  Theologv  was  his  favourite  ftudy,  in  which  he 
read  le£tures  at  Oxford  with  great  applaufe.  In  the 
meantime,  he  obtained  fever al  preferments  in  the  church, 
and  was  at  length  defied  and  eon  feerated  bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  A.  D.  1235.  In  this  Ration  he  feon  became 
verv  famous,  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  popula¬ 
rity  of  his  preaching,  the  vigour  of  his  difeiplinc,  and 
the  boldnefs  with  which  he  reproved  the  vices  and  op- 
pofed  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  court  of  Rome  •,  of 
this  laft  it  mav  be  proper  to  give  one  example.  Pope 
Innocent  IW  had  granted  to  one  of  his  own  nephews 
named  Frederick ,  who  was  but  a  child,  a  provifion  to 
the  fir  ft  canon’s  place  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  that 
fhonld  become  vacant  ;  and  fent  a  bull  to  the  arch* 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then  papal  legate 
in  England,  commanding  them  to  fee  the  provifion 
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made  e  fife  dual ;  which  they  tranfmitted  to  the  bifhop  Grouthead. 
of  Lincoln.  But  that  brave  and  virtuous  prelate  '  v 
boldly  refufed  to  obey  this  unreafonable  mandate,  and 
fent  an  anfwer  to  the  papal  bull  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  fevere  reproaches  againft  his  holineis  for  abufing 
his  power:  “  If  we  except  the  fins  of  Lucifer  and 
Antichrift,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  greater  crime, 
nor  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the  do&rine  of  the 
gofpel,  or  more  odious  and  abominable  in  the  fight  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  than  to  ruin  and  deftroy  the  fouls  of  men, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  lpiritual  aid  and  miniftry  of 
their  paftors.  This  crime  is  committed  by  thofe  who 
command  the  benefices  intended  for  the  fupport  of  able 
paftors,  to  be  bellowed  on  thofe  who  are  incapable  of 
performing  the  duties  of  the  paftoral  office.  It  is  im- 
poffible  therefore  that  the  holy  apoftolic  fee,  which 
received  its  authority  from  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  for 
edification,  and  not  for  definition,  can  be  guilty  of 
fuch  a  crime,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  Rich  a 
crime,  fo  hateful  to  God  and  fo  hurtful  to  men.  For  / 

this  would  be  a  moft  manifeft  corruption  and  abufe  of 
its  authority,  which  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and 
plunge  it  into  the  pains  of  hell.”  Upon  hearing  this 
letter,  his  holinefs  became  frantic  with  rage,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abufe  againft  the  good  bifhop,  and 
threatened  to  make  him  an  object  of  terror  and  afto- 
ni foment  to  the  whole  world.  “  How  dare  (faid  he) 
this  old,  deaf,  doating  fool,  difobey  my  commands  ? 

Is  not  his  mafter  the  king  of  England  my  fubjeft,  or 
rather  my  flave  ?  Cannot  he  caft  him  into  prifon,  and 
crufli  him  in  a  moment  ?”  But  the  cardinals  by  degrees 
brought  the  pope  to  think  more  calmly,  and  to  take 
no  notice  of  this  letter.  “  Let  us  not  (faid  they) 
raife  a  tumult  in  the  church  without  neeeffity,  and 
precipitate  that  revolt  and  reparation  from  us,  which 
we  know  muft  one  day  take  place.”  Remarkable 
w  ords,  when  we  refle6l  when  and  by  whom  they  were 
fpoken  !  The  bifhop  did  not  long  furvive  this  noble 
ftand  againft  the  grofs  corruptions  and  tyranny  of  the* 
church  of  Rome  ?  for  he  fell  ftek  at  his  eaftle  of  Bug- 
den  that  fame  year  ;  and  when  he  became  fenfible  that 
his  death  was  drawing  near,  he  called  his  clergy  into 
his  apartment,  and  made  a  long  difeourfe  to  them,  to 
prove  that  the  reigning  pope  Innocent  IV.  wTas  An¬ 
tichrift.  With  this  exertion  his  ftrength  and  fpirits 
were  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  lie  expired  foon  after, 

Oflober  9.  1253.  A  contemporary  hiftorian,  who 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  him,  hath  drawn 
his  eliara61er  in  the  following  manner.  “  He  was  a 
free  and  bold  reprimander  of  the  pope  and  the  king  ) 
an  admoni flier  of  the  prelates  ;  a  corredfor  of  the 
monks  ;  an  inftru&or  of  the  clergy  ;  a  fupporter  of  the 
ftudious ,  a  cenfurcr  of  the  incontinent  ;  a  fcourge  and 
terror  to  the  court  of  Rome  ;  a  diligent  fearcher  of 
the  feriptures  •,  and  a  frequent  preacher  to  the  people. 

At  his  table  he  was  hofpitable,  polite,  and  cheerful. 

In  the  church  he  was  contrite,  devote,  and  folemn  ; 
and  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was 
venerable,  aflive,  and  indefatigable.”  The  illuftrious 
Roger  Bacon,  who  was  moft  capable,  and  had  the  beft 
opportunities  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  learning,  bv  perilling  bis  works,  and  by 
frequently  converfing  with  him,  hath  given  this  ho¬ 
nourable  teftimony  in  his  favour.  “  Robert  Grouthcad 
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Or  outlie  ad,  biihop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  friend  Friar  Adam  de  Ma- 

i  Tf0*  ’  .  riic°)  ar^  the  two  moft  learned  men  in  the  world,  and 
excel  all  the  reft  of  mankind  both  in  divine  and  human 
knowledge.”  This  mod  excellent  and  learned  prelate 
was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  compofed  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  treatifes  on  a  great  variety  of  fubje£ts 
in  philofophy  and  divinity,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  given 
by  Bale. 

GROWTH,  the  gradual  increafe  of  bulk  and  fea¬ 
ture  that  takes  place  in  animals  or  vegetables,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  period. — The  increafe  of  bulk  in  fuch  bodies  as 
have  no  life,  owing  to  fermentations  excited  in  their 
fubftance,  or  to  other  caufes,  is  called  Expansion, 
Swelling,  &.c. 

#  The  growth  of  animals,  nay  even  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  is  fubjed  to  great  variations.  A  remarkable  in- 
ftance  in  the  laft  was  obferved  in  France  in  the  year 
1729.  At  this  time  the  Academy  of  Sciences  examined 
a  boy  who  was  then  only  feven  years  old,  and  who 
meafured  four  feet  eight  inches  and  four  lines  high 
without  his  fhoes.  His  mother  obferved  the  figns  of 
puberty  on  him  at  two  years  old,  which  continued 
to  increafe  very  quick,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  ufual 
ftandard.  At  four  years  old  lie  was  able  to  lift  and 
tofs  the  common  bundles  of  hay  in  Rabies  into  the  horfes 
racks ;  and  at  fix  years  old  could  lift  as  much  as  a  ftur- 
dy  fellow  of  twenty.  But  though  he  thus  increafed  in 
bodily  ftrength,.  his  undemanding  was  no  greater  than 
is  ufual  with  children  of  his  age,  and  their  play-things 
were  alfo  his  favourite  amufements. 

Another  boy,  a  native  of  the  hamlet  of  Bouzanquct, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Alais,  though  of  a  ftrong  conftitution, 
appeared  to  be  knit  and  Riff  in  his  joints  till  he  was 
about  four  years  and  a  half  old.  During  this  time 
nothing  farther  was  remarkable  of  him  than  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  appetite,  which  was  fatisfied  no  otherwife 
than  by  giving  him  plenty  of  the  common  aliments 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  confiRing  of  rye- 
bread,  chefnuts,  bacon,  and  water ;  but  his  limbs  foon 
becoming  fupplc  and  pliable,  and  his  body  beginning 
to  expand  itfelf,  he  grew  up  in  fo  extraordinary  a 
manner,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  meafured  four 
feet  three  inches  ;  fome  months  after,  he  was  four 
feet  eleven  inches  ;  and  at  fix,  five  feet,  and  bulky  in 
proportion.  His  growth  was  fo  rapid,  that  one  might 
fancy  he  faw  him  grow  :  every  month  his  clothes  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  longer  and  wider  ;  and  what  wTas 
Rill  very  extraordinary  in  his  growth,  it  was  not 
preceded  by  any  ficknefs,  nor  accompanied  with  any 
pain  in  the  groin  or  elfe where.  At  the  age  of  five 
years  his  voice  changed,  his  beard  began  to  appear,  and 
at  fix  he  had  as  much  as  a  man  of  thirty  ;  in  fhort,  all 
the  unqueRionable  marks  of  puberty  were  vifible  in 
him.  It  was  not  doubted  in  the  country  but  this  child 
-was,  at  five  years  old,  or  five  and  a  half,  in  a  condition 
of  begetting  other  children  ;  which  induced  the  re&or 
of  the  parifh  to  recommend  to  his  mother  that  file 
would  keep  him  from  too  familiar  a  converfation  with 
children  of  the  other  fex.  Though  his  wit  was  riper 
than  is  commonly  obfervable  at  the  age  of  five  or  fix 
years,  yet  its.  progrefs  was  not  in  proportion  to  that  of 
his  body.  His  air  and  manner  Rill  retained  fomething 
childifii,  though  by  his  bulk  and  Rature  he  refembled 
a  complete  man,  which  at  firR  fight  produced  a  very 
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lingular  contraR.  His  voice  was  Rrong  and  manly,  Growth 
and  his  great  Rrength  rendered  him  already  fit  for  the  || 
labours  of  the  country.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  he 
could  carry  to  a  good  difiance  three  meafures  of  rye, ,  gcn' 
weighing  84  pounds  ;  when  turned  of  fix,  he  could  lift  ^ 
up  eafily  on  his  fhoulders  and  carry  loads  of  1 50 
pounds  weight  a  good  way  off :  and  thefe  exercifes 
w’ere  exhibited  by  him  as  often  as  the  curious  engaged 
him  thereto  by  fome  liberality.  Such  beginnings  made 
people  think  that  he  would  foon  flioot  up  into  a  o-iant. 

A  mountebank  was  already  foliciting  his  parents  for 
him,  and  flattering  them  with  hopes  of  putting  him 
in  a  way  of  making  a  great  fortune.  *  But  all  thefe 
hopes  fuddenly  vanifiied.  His  legs  became  crooked, 
his  body  fhrunk,  his  ftrength  diminitlied,  his  voice 
grew  fenfibly  weaker,  and  he  at  lafi  funk  into  a  total 
imbecility. 

.  In  the  Paris  Memoirs  alfo  there  is  an  account  of  a 
girl  who  had  her  menfes  at  three  months  of  age. 

When  four  years  old,  fiie  was  four  feet  fix* inches  in 
height,  and  had  her  limbs  well  proportioned  to  that 
height,  her  breaffs  large  and  plump,  and  the  parts 
of  generation  like  thofe  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  file  was  marriageable  at  that 
time,  and  capable  of  being  a  mother  of  children. 

Thefe  things  are  more  fingnlar  and  marvellous  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  fouthern  climates,  where  the  fe¬ 
males  come  fooner  to  maturity.  In  fome  places  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  girls  have  children  at  nine  years  of  age. 

Many  other  inftances  of  extraordinary  growth  might 
be  brought,  but  the  particulars  are  not  remarkably 
different  from  thofe  already  related. — It  is  at  firft  fight 
afionifhing  that  children  of  fuch  early  and  prodigious 
growth  do  not  become  giants  :  but  when  we  confider, 
that  the  figns  of  puberty  appear  fo  much  fooner  than 
they  ought,  it  feems  evident  that  the  whole  is  only  a 
more  than  ufually  rapid  expanfion  of  the  parts,  as  in 
hot  climates  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  obferved,  that  fuch 
children,  inftead  of  becoming  giants,  always  decay  and 
die  apparently  of  old  age,  long  before  the  natural  term 
of  human  life.  , 

GRUB,  in  Zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  hexapode 
wrorms,  produced  from  the  eggs  of  beetles,  and  which  at 
length  are  transformed  into  winged  infe&s  of  the  fame 
fpeeies  with  their  parents. 

GRUBBING,  in  Agriculture,  the  digging  or  pulling 
up  of  the  ffubs  and  roots  of  trees.  When  the  roots  are 
large,  this  is  a  laborious  talk  :  but  Mr  Mortimer  hath 
fliown  how  it  may  be  accornpiiflied  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  fave  great  expcnce  by  a  very  fimple  and  eafy 
method.  He  propofes  a  ftrong  iron  hook  to  be  made 
about  two  feet  four  inches  long,  with  a  large  iron 
ring  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of  it.  This  hook 
muft  be  fattened  in  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  root  \  and 
a  lever  being  put  into  the  ring,  three  men,  by  means  of 
this  lever,  may  wring  out  the  root,  and  twitt  the  fap- 
roots  afunder.  Stubs  of  trees  may  alfo  be  taken  up  with 
the  fame  hook,  in  which  work  it  will  fave  a  great  deal 
of  labour,  though  not  fo  much  as  in  the  other  ;  becaufe 
the  ftubs  mutt  be  firft  cleft  with  wedges,  before  the 
hook  can  enter  their  fides,  to  wrench  them  out  by 
pieces. 

GRUBENHAGEN,  a  town  and  cattle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  fituated  in  the  principality  of  the  fame  name. 

Grubenhagen, 
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MLnha-  GruBENHAGEN,  a  principality  in  the  duchy  of  Brunf- 
hen  wic,  in  Lower  Saxony,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  fil- 
II  .  ver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  The  Hartz  foreft,  the  an- 
G  tfaja*  cient  Hercynian ,  is  a  mountain  covered  with  trees  and 
ftj  *■  J  abounding  with  mines. 

GRUINALES  (from  grus,  “  a  crane”),  the  name 
of  the  fourteenth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  confiding  of  geranium,  and  other  ge¬ 
nera  allied  to  it  in  habit  and  ftru&ure. 

GRUME,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  a  concreted  clot  of 
blood,  milk,  or  other  fubftance.  Hence  grumous  blood 
is  that  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  grume. 

GRUPPO,  or  Turned  SHAKE ,  a  mulical  grace,  de¬ 
fined  by  Playford  to  confift  in  the  alternate  prolation  of 
two  tones  in  juxtapoiition  to  each  other,  with  a  clofe  on 
the  note  immediately  beneath  the  lower  of  them.  See 
Shake. 

GRUS,  in  antiquity,  a  dance  performed  yearly  by 
the  young  Athenians  around  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on 
the  day  of  the  Delia.  The  motions  and  figures  of  this 
dance  were  very  intricate,  and  varioufty  interwoven  ; 
fome  of  them  being  intended  to  exprefs  the  windings 
of  the  labyrinth  wherein  the  minotaur  was  killed  by 
Thefeus. 

Grus,  in  AJlroTiomy ,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  not 
vifible  in  our  latitude.  The  number  of  ftars  in  this 
conftellation,  according  to  Mr  Sharp’s  Catalogue,  is 
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Grus.  See  Ardea,  Ornithology  Index, 

GRUTER,  James,  a  learned  philologer,  and  one 
of  the  moft  laborious  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1560.  He  was  but  a  child  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother,  being  perfecutcd  for  the  Proteftant 
religion  by  the  duchefs  of  Parma,  governefs  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  carried  him  into  England.  He  imbibed  the 
elements  of  learning  from  his  mother,  who  was  one  of 
the  moft  learned  women  of  the  age,  and  befides  French, 
Italian,  and  Englifti,  was  a  complete  miftrefs  of  Latin, 
and  well  {killed  in  Greek.  He  fpent  fome  years  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  after  which  he  went  to  that 
of  Leyden  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  ;  but  at  laft  applied 
himfelf  wholly  to  polite  literature.  After  travelling 
much,  he  became  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Heidel- 
burgh  ;  near  which  city  he  died  in  1627.  He  wrote 
many  works  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are,  1 .  A 
large  collection  of  ancient  inferiptions.  2.  Thcfaurus 
critic  us,  3.  Deli  cue  poetarum  Gallorum ,  Italorum ,  et 
Belgarum ,  <b'c, 

GRUYERES,  a  town  of  SwifTerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Friburgh,  with  a  caftle.  It  is  famous  for  its  eheefe, 
which  bears  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  6.  53.  N.  Lat. 


46-  35- 

GRY,  a  meafurc  containing  one-tenth  of  a  line. 

A  line  is  one-tenth  of  a  digit,  and  a  digit  one-tenth 
of  a  foot,  and  a  philofophical  foot  one-third  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum,  whole  diadromes,  or  vibrations,  in  the  latitude  of 
4  5  degrees,  arc  each  equal  to  one-fecond  of  time,  or  one- 
fixtieth  of  a  minute. 

GRYLLUS,  a  genus  of  infers,  belonging  to  the 
order  Ilemiptera.  See  Entomology  Index, 

GRYFHITES,  Crow’s  Stone,  an  old  name  for  a 
mineral  found  in  clay  and  gravel  pits. 

GUADALAJARA,  or  Guadalaxara,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  feated  on  the  river  Henares. 
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It  has\  linen  manufaClure,  and  contains  3000  inhabi-  Guadalaja- 
tants.  W.  Long.  2.  47.  N.  Lat.  40.  36.  r* 

Guadalajara,  a  confiderable  town  of  Mexico,  and  Guadalupe, 
capital  of  a  rich  and  fertile  province  of  the  fame  name,  y— -J 

with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  W.  Long.  104.  16.  N.  Lat.  25. 

20. 

GUADALAVIAR,  a  river  of  Spain,  wrhich  rifes 
on  the  confines  of  Arragon  and  New  Caftile,  and,  run¬ 
ning  by  Turvel  in  Arragon,  crolfes  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  paftes  by  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  and 
foon  after  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea,  a  little  be¬ 
low  Valencia. 

GUAD  ALQJJIVER,  one  of  the  moft  famous  rivers 
of  Spain,  rifes  in  Andalufia,  near  the  confines  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  and  running  quite  through  Andalufia,  by  the 
towns  of  Baiza,  Andaxar,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  St 
Lucar,  falls  at  laft  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz. 

GUADALUPE,  a  hand  feme  'town  in  Spain,  in 
Eftramadura,  with  a  celebrated  convent,  whofe  ftruc- 
ture  is  magnificent,  and  is  immenfely  rich.  It  is  feated 
on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name;  45  miles  fouth-wTeft  from 
Toledo.  W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  39.  12. 

Guadalupe,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iftands,  belonging 
to  the  French,  the  middle  of  which  is  feated  in  about 
N.  Lat.  16.  30.  W.  Long.  61.  20. 

This  iftand,  which  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  may  be 
about  80  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  not  above 
two  leagues  long,  and  from  1 5  to  40  fathoms  broad. 

This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Salt  River , 
is  navigable,  but  will  only  carry  veflels  of  50  tons  bur¬ 
den. 

That  part  of  the  iftand  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  colony  is,  towards  the  centre,  full  of  craggy 
rocks,  where  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that  nothing  will 
grow  upon  them  but  fern,  and  fome  ufelefs  fhrubs  co¬ 
vered  with  mofs.  On  the  top  of  thefe  rocks,  a  moun¬ 
tain  called  la  Soupkriere,  or  the  Brimjlotie  Mountain,  ri¬ 
fes  to  an  immenfe  height.  It  exhales,  through  various 
openings,  a  thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with  fparks 
that  are  vifible  by  night.  From  all  thefe  hills  How 
numberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plains  below, 
and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate  by  a  re- 
freftiing  ftream,  fo  celebrated,  that  the  galleons  which 
formerly  ufed  to  touch  at  the  Windward  iftands,  had 
orders  to  renew  their  provifion  with  this  pure  and  falu- 
brious  water.  Such  is  that  part  of  the  iftand  properly 
called  Guadalupe ,  That  which  is  commonly  called 
Grand  Terre ,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by  nature. 

It  is  indeed  lefs  rugged  ;  but  it  wants  fprings  and  rivers.. 

The  foil  is  not  fo  fertile,  or  the  climate  fo  wholefome  or 
fo  pleafant. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  pofieftion  of  this 
iftand,  when  550  Frenchmen,  led  on  by  two  gentlemen 
named  JLoline  and  Duplcjjis ,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe 
on  the  28th  of  June  1635.  They  had  been  very  im¬ 
prudent  in  their  preparations.  Their  provifions  were 
fo  ill  chofen,  that  they  were  fpoiled  in  the  paflage,  and 
they  had  {hipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhaufted  in 
two  months.  They  were  fupplxed  with  more  from  the 
mother-country.  St  Chriftopher’s,  whether  from  fcar- 
city  or  defign,  refufed  to  fpare  them  any  ;  and  the  firft 
attempts  in  hufbandry  they  made  in  the  country  could 
not  as  yet  afford  any  tiling.  No  refource  w’as  left  for 
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Guadalupe;  tlie  colony  but  from  the  favages  3  but  the  fuperfluities 
■r— v  a*  0£  a  people^  w ho  cultivate  but  little,  and  therefore  had 
never  laid  up  any  ftores,  could  not  be  very  confiderable. 
The  new  comers,  not  content  with  what  the  favages 
might  freely  and  voluntarily  bring,  came  to  a  refolution 
to  plunder  them  3  and  hoftilities  commenced  on  the  16th 
of  January  1636. 

The  Caribs,  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a  condition 
openly  to  refill:  an  enemy  who  had  fo  much  the  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  deftroyed  their 
own  provifions  and  plantations,  and  retired  to  Grande 
Terre,  or  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  From  thence 
the  moll  defperate  came  over  to  the  ifland  from  which 
they  had  been  driven,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the 
thickcfl  parts  of  the  forefts.  In  the  day-time,  they 
fhot  with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down  with 
their  clubs,  all  the  Frenchmen  who  w7ere  fcattered  about 
for  hunting  or  fifhing.  In  the  night,  they  burned 
the  houfes  and  deftroyed  the  plantations  of  their  unjuft 
fpoilers. 

A  dreadful  famine  •was  the  confequence  of  this  kind 
of  war.  The  colonifts  w7ere  reduced  to  graze  in  the 
fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to  dig  up'  dead 
bodies  for  their  fubflftence.  Many  who  had  been 
Haves  at  Algiers,  held  in  abhorrence  the  hands  that  had 
broken  their  fetters  5  and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exift- 
ence.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the 
crime  of  their  invafion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert 
brought  a  peace  wTith  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1640.  The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardfhips  en¬ 
dured  in  an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a  powerful  incite¬ 
ment  to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  immediate  ne- 
ceflity  3  which  afterwards  induced  an  attention  to  thofe 
of  luxury  confumed  in  the  mother-country.  The  few 
inhabitants  who  had  efcaped  the  calamities  they  had 
drawn  upon  themfelves,*  were  foon  joined  by  fome  dis¬ 
contented  colonifts  from  St  Chriflopher’s,  by  Europeans 
fond  of  novelty,  by  failors  tired  of  navigation,  and  by 
fome  fea-captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to  commit  to  the 
care  of  a  grateful  foil  the  treafures  they  had  faved  from 
the  dangers  of  the  fea.  But  ftill  the  profperity  of  Gua¬ 
dalupe  was  flopped  or  impeded  by  obftaclcs  arifing  from 
its  fituation. 

The  facility  rvith  which  the  pirates  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands  could  carry  off  their  cattle,  their  flaves, 
their  very  crops,  frequently  brought  them  into  a  defpe¬ 
rate  fituation.  Intelline  broils,  arifing  from  jealoufies 
of  authority,  often  difturbed  the  quiet  of  the  planters. 
The  adventurers  who  went  over  to  the  Windward 
iflands,  difdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  agriculture 
than  for  naval  expeditions,  vrere  eafily  drawn  to  Marti- 
nico  by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds  with.  The 
protection  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates  brought  to  that  ifland 
all  the  traders  who  flattered  themfelves  that  they  might 
buy  up  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  at  a  low  price,  and  all 
the  planters  who  thought  they  might  fafely  give  them- 
felves  up  to  peaceful  labours.  This  quick  population 
could  not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  into  Martinico.  From 
that  time  the  French  miniftry  attended  more  ferioufly 
to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,  which  were  not  fo 
immediately  under  their  direCHon  3  and  hearing  chiefly 
of  this  ifland,  they  turned  all  their  encouragements  that 
way. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that  in 


1700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Guadalupe  amount-  Guadal 
ed  only  to  3825  white  people,  325  favages,  free  ne-S- 
groes,  mulattoes,  and  6 725  fiaves,  many  of  whom  w  ere 
Caribs. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  the  colony  was  peopled 
with  9643  whites,  41,140  flaves  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
fexes.  Her  laleable  commodities  were  the  produce  of 
33°  fugar- plantations,  and  15  plots  of  indigo  5  befldes 
cocoa,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Such  was  the  Hate  of  Gua¬ 
dalupe  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Britifh  in  the 
month  of  April  1759. 

France  lamented  this  lofs  3  but  the  colony  had  rea- 
fon  to  comfort  themfelves  for  this  difgrace.  During  a 
flege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their  plantations 
deftroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to  carry  on  their 
works  burnt  dow7n,  and  fome  of  their  flaves  carried  off. 

Had  the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after  all  thefe  de- 
vaftations,  the  ifland  was  ruined.  Deprived  of  all  af- 
fiftance  from  the  mother-country,  which  was  not  able 
to  fend  her  any  fuccours ;  and  expelling  nothing  from 
the  Dutch  (who,  on  account  of  their  neutrality,  came 
into  her  roads),  becaufe  fhe  had  nothing  to  offer  them 
in  exchange  3  fhe  could  never  have  fubftfted  till  the  en- 
fuing  harveft. 

The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefe  apprehen- 
fions.  The  Britifh,  indeed,  are  no  merchants  in  their 
colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands,  who  moftly  refide 
in  Europe,  fend  to  their  reprefentatives  whatever  they 
want,  and  draw  the  whole  produce  of  the  eflate  by  the 
return  of  their  fhip.  An  agent  fettled  in  fome  fea-port 
of  Great  Britain  is  intruded  with  the  furnifhing  the 
plantation  and  receiving  the  produce.  This  wras  im- 
pra&icablc  at  Guadalupe  3  and  the  conquerors  in  this 
refpeCI  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cuftom  of  the  con¬ 
quered.  The  Britifh,  informed  of  the  advantage  the 
French  made  of  their  trade  with  the  colonies,  haftened, 
in  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  their  fhips  to  the  conquer¬ 
ed  ifland  3  and  fo  multiplied  their  expeditions,  that  they 
overftocked  the  market,  and  funk  the  price  of  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  commodities.  The  colonifts  bought  them  at  a 
very  low  price  3  and,  in  confequence  cf  this  plenty,  ob¬ 
tained  long  delays  for  the  payment. 

To  this  credit,  which  was  ncceffary,  w7as  foon  added 
another  arifing  from  fpeculation,  w  hich  enabled  the  co¬ 
lony  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  A  great  number  of  ne¬ 
groes  were  carried  thither,  to  haflen  the  growth  and 
enhance  the  value  of  the  plantations.  It  has  been  laid 
in  various  memorials,  all  copied  from  each  other,  that 
the  Englifh  had  flocked  Guadalupe  with  30,000  du¬ 
ring  the  four  years  and  three  months  that  they  remain¬ 
ed  mailers  of  the  ifland.  The  regiflers  of  the  cufiom- 
houfes,  which  may  be  depended  on,  as  there  could  be 
no  inducement  for  an  impofltion,  atteft  that  the  number 
Avas  no  more  than  18,721.  This  w7as  fuffieient  to  give 
the  nation  well-grounded  hopes  of  reaping  great  advan¬ 
tages  from  their  new  conqutfl.  But  their  hopes  were 
fruflrated  3  and  the  colony,  wuth  its  dependencies,  w7as 
reftored  to  its  former  pofft  ffors  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
July  1763. 

By  the  furvey  taken  in  1767,  this  ifland,  including 
the  fmaller  iflands,  Defcada,  St  Bartholomew,  Msri- 
galante,  and  the  Saints,  dependent  upon  it,  contains 
11,863  people  of  all  ag£s  and  of  both  fexes,  732 

free  blacks  and  mulattoes,  72,761  flaves  3  which  makes 
in  all  a  population  of  85,376  fouls. 
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lalupe.  The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is  pour- 
||  ed  in  from  the  fmall  i Hands  under  her  dominion,  ought 
aleor.  tQ  be  very  confiderable.  But  in  1768  it  yielded  to  the 
nrr  J  mother -country  no  more  than  140,418  quintals  of  fine 
fugar,  23,603  quintals  of  raw  fugar,  34,205  quintals  of 
coffee,  11,955  quintals  of  cotton,  456  quintals  of  Cocoa, 
and  1884  quintals  of  ginger.  Guadalupe  was  taken 
by  the  Britifh  in  1794*,  was  retaken  the  fame  year  j 
and  lias  again  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Britain. 

G  UADI  AN  A,  a  large  river  in  Spain,  having  its 
fource  in  New  Caftiie,  and  eroding  the  high  moun¬ 
tains,  falls  down  to  the  lakes  called  Ojos  of  Guadiana  ; 
from  whence  it  runs  to  Calatrava,  Medelin,  Merida,  and 
Badajoz  in  Eftremadura  of  Spain  5  and  after  having 
run  for  fome  time  in  Alentejo  in  Portugal,  it  paffes  on 
to  feparate.  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  from  Andalufia, 
and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Cadiz,  between  Caftro 
Marino  and  Agramonte.  W.  Long.  7.  26.  N.  Lat. 
37.  10. 

GUADIX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1253,  who  afterwards  retook  it,  but  the 
Spaniards  again  got  poffeffion  of  it  in  1489.  It  is 
foaled  in  a  fertile  country,  in  W.  Long.  3.  9.  N.  Lat. 
37*  24* 

GUAJACUM,  Lignum  Vitte,  or  Pochvood;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafsj  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  14th  order,  Gruina/es > 
See  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  Index . 

GUALEOR,  Gualior,  or  Gowalier ,  a  large  town 
of  Indoftan  in  Afia,  and  eapital  of  a  province,,  of  the 
fame  name,  with  an  ancient  and  celebrated  fortrefs  of 
great  ftrength.  It  is  fituated  in  the  very  heart  of  Hin- 
dotlan  Proper,  being  about  80  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Agra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and  130  from 
the  nearefl  part  of  the  Ganges.  From  Calcutta  it  is, 
by  the  nearell  route,  upwards  of  800  miles,  and  910  by 
the  ordinary  one  *,  and  about  280  from  the  Britifh  fron¬ 
tiers.  Its  latitude  is  26.  14.  and  longitude  78.  26.  from 
Greenwich. 

In  the  ancient  divifion  of  the  empire  it  is  elaffed  in 
the  foubah  of  Agra,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
In  the  year  1008,  and  during  the  two  following  centu¬ 
ries,  it  was  thrice  reduced  by  famine.  It  is  probable 
that  it  muff  in  all  ages  have  been  deemed  a  military 
poff  of  the  litmoft  confequence,  both  from  its  fituation  in 
refpeft  to  the  capital,  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
lite,  which  was  generally  deemed  impregnable.  With 
refpedl  to  its  relative  petition,  it  muff  be  confidered  that 
it  ffands  on  the  principal  road  leading  from  Agra  to 
Mulwa,  Guzerat,  and  the  Decan  :  and  that  too,  near 
the  place  where  it  enters  the  hilly  traft  which  advances 
from  Bundelcund,  Malwa,  and  Agimere,  to  a  parallel 
with  the  river  Jumnah,  throughout  the  greateff  part  of 
its  courfe.  And  from  all  thefe  circumffances  of  gene¬ 
ral  and  particular  fituation,  together  with  its  natural 
and  acquired  advantages  as  a  fortrefs,  the  poffeffion  of 
it  was  deemed  as  nceeffary  to  the  ruling  emperors  of 
Hindoffan  as  Dover  caftlc  might  have  been  to  the  Sax¬ 
on  and  Norman  kings  of  England. — Its  palace  was 
11  fed  as  a  ft  ate  prifon  as  early  as  1317,  and  continued 
to  be  fuch  until  the  downfal  of  the  empire. — On  the 
final  difmemberment  of  tthe  empire,  Gualeor  appears  to 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  rajah  of  the  Jat  tribe  j  who 
affumed  the  government  of  the  diftridl  in  which  it  is 
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immediately  fituated,  under  the  title  of  Rana  of  Get 
hud  or  Gohd.  Since  that  period  it  has  changed  mat¬ 
ters  more  than  once  ;  the  Malirattas,  whole  dominions 
extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  having  fome- 
times  poffeffed  it,  and  at  other  times  the  Rana  :  .but 
the  means  of  transfer  were  always  either  famine  or 
treachery,  nothing  like  a  fiege  having  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted. 

Gualeor  wras  in  the  poffeffion  of  Madajee  Scindia,  a 
Mahratta  chief,  in  1779,  at  the  clofe  of  which  year 
the  council-general  of  Bengal  concluded  an  alliances 
with  the  Rana  5  in  confequence  of  which  four  batta- 


Gualeor. 


lions  of  fepoys  of  500  men  each,  and  force  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  fent  to  his  affiffance,  his  diftridl  being 
overrun  by  the  Malirattas,  and  himfelf  almoft  fhut  up 
in  his  fort  of  Gohua.  The  grand  objedl  of  this  alliance 
was  to  penetrate  into  Scindia’s  country,  and  finally  tot 
draw  Scindia  himfelf  from  the  weftern  fide  of  India, 
where  he  was  attending  the  motions  of  General  God¬ 
dard,  who  was  then  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Gu¬ 
zerat  j  it  being  Mr  Haftings’s  idea,  that  when  Scindia 
found  his  own  dominions  in  danger,  he  would  detach 
himfelf  from  the  confederacy,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  member,  and  thus  leave  matters  open  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  court  of  Poonah,  It  fell  cut 
exadtly  as  Mr  Haliings  predicted.  Major  William 
Popliam  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  little 
army  fent  to  the  Rana’s  affiffance  ‘y  and  was  very  fiic- 
eefsful,  as  well  in  clearing  his  country  of  the  enemy, 
as  in  driving  them  out  of  one  of  their  own  moil  valu¬ 
able  diftridls,  and  keeping  poffeffion  of  it  :  and  Mr  Ha¬ 
ftings,  who  juftly  concluded  that  the  capture  of  Gua¬ 
leor,  if  practicable,  "would  not  only  open  the  way  into 
Scindia’s  country,  but  would  alfo  add  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  our  arms  in  a  degree  much  beyond  the  rifk  and 
expence  of  the  undertaking,  repeatedly  expreffed  his 
opinion  to  Major  Popharn,  together  with  a  wifti  that 
it  might  be  attempted  \  and  founding  his  hopes  of 
fuccefs  on  the  confidence  that  the  garrifon  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  in  the  natural  flrength  of  the  place.  It 
was  accordingly  undertaken  5  and  the  following  account 
of  the  plaee,  and  the  manner  of  our  getting  poffeffion 
of  it,  was  written  by  Captain  Jonathan  Scott,  at  that 
time  Perfian  interpreter  to  Major  Popliam,  to  liis  bro¬ 
ther  Major  John  Scott. 

u  The  fortrefs  of  Gualeor  ftands  on  a  vaft  rock  of 
about  four  miles  in  length,  but  narrow,  and  of  unequal 
breadth,  and  nearly  flat  at  the  top.  The  Tides  are  fo 
fteep  as  to  appear  almoft  perpendicular  in  every  part ; 
for  where  it  was  not  naturally  fo,  it  lias  been  feraped 
away }  and  the  height  from  the  plain  below  is  from 
200  to  300  feet.  The  rampart  conforms  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  all  round )  and  the  only  entrance  to 
it  is  by  fteps  running  up  the  fide  of  the  rock,  defended 
on  the  fide  next  the  country  by  a  wall  and  baftions, 
and  farther  guarded  by  feven  flone  gateways,  at  certain 
diftances  from  each  other.  The  area  within  is  full  of 
noble  buildings,  refervoirs  of  water,  wells,  and  cultL 
vated  land  *,  fo  that  it  is  really  a  little  diftridl  in  it- 
felf.  At  the  north-weft  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the 
town,  pretty  large,  and  well-built  5  the  houfes  all  of 
ftone.  To  have  befieged  this  place  would  be  vain,  for 
nothing  but  a  furprife  or  blockade  could  have  carried 
it. 
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Cualeor.  had  been  accufto.med  to  rob  about  this  town,  and  once 
in  the  dead  of  night  had  elimbed  up  the  rock  and  got 
into  the  fort.  1  his  intelligence  they  had  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  Rana,  who  often  thought  of  availing  himfelf 
of  it,  but  was  fearful  of  undertaking  an  enterprife  of 
fuch  momeut  with  his  own  troops.  At  length  he  in¬ 
formed  Major  Popham  of  it,  who  fent  a  party  of  the 
robbers  to  condud  fome  of  his  own  fpies  to  the  fpot. 
They  accordingly  climbed  up  in  the  night,  and  found 
that  the  guards  generally  went  to  fleep  after  their 
rounds.  Popham  now  ordered  ladders  to  be  made  ;  but 
with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that  until  the  night  of  furprife 
only  myfelf  and  a  few  others  knew  it.  On  the  3d  of 
Auguil,  in  the  evening,  a  party  was  ordered  to  be  in 
readinefs  to  march  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Bruce  5  and  Popham  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
two  battalions,  which  were  immediately  to  follow  the 
dorming  party.  To  prevent  as  much  as  poffiblc  any 
noife.  in  approaching  or  afeending  the  rock,  a  kind  of 
lhoes  of  woollen  eloth  were  made  for  the  fepoys,  and 
fluffed  with  eotton.  At  1 1  o’clock  the  wffiole  detach¬ 
ment  marched  from  the  eamp  at  Revpour,  eight  miles 
from  Gual.eor,  through  unfrequented  paths,  and  reach¬ 
ed  it  at  a  little  before  day-break.  Juft  as  Captain  Bruce 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  roek,  he  faw  the  lights  which 
accompanied  the  rounds  moving  along  the  ramparts,  and 
beard  the  fentinels  eough  (the  mode  of  fignifying  that 
all  is  well  in  an  Indian  camp  or  garrifon),  which  might 
have  damped  the  fpirit  of  many  men,  but  ferved  only 
to  infpire  him  with  more  confidence,  as  the  moment 
for,  a&ion,  that  is,  the  interval  between  the  palling  the 
rounds  was  now  afeertained.  Accordingly  when  the 
lights  were  gone,  the  wooden  ladders  were  placed  a- 
gainft  the  roek,  and  one  of  the  robbers  firft  mounted, 
and  returned  with  an  account  that  the  guard  was  retir¬ 
ed  to  fieep.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  our  engineer,  next 
mounted,  and  tied  a  rope-ladder  to  the  battlements  of 
the  wall  -y  this  kind  of  ladder  being  the  only  one  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  purpofe  of  foaling  the  wall  in  a  body  (the 
wooden  ones  only  ferving  to  afeend  from  crag  to  crag 
©f  the  rock,  and  to  a  did  in  fixing  the  rope-ladders). 
When  all  w^as  ready,  Captain  BruCe  with  20  fepoys, 
grenadiers,  afeended  without  being  difeovered,  and 
fquatted  dowm  under  the  parapet ;  but  before  a  rein¬ 
forcement  arrived,  three  of  the  party  had  fo  little  re- 
coll'e£lion  as  to  fire  on  fome  of  the  garrifon  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  lying  aflecp  near  them.  This  had  nearly 
ruined  the  whole  plan  :  the  garrifon  were  of  courfe 
alarmed,  and  ran  in  great  numbers  towards  the  place  -7 
but  ignorant  of  the  ftrength  of  the  affailants  (as  the 
men  fired  on  had  been  killed  outright),  they  differed 
themfelves  to  be  flopped  by  the  warm  fire  kept  up  by 
the  fin  all  party  of  the  grenadiers,  until  Major  Popham 
himfelf,  with  a  eonfidcrable  reinforcement,  came  to 
their  aid.  The  garrifon  then  retreated  to  the  inner 
buildings,  and  difeharged  a  few  rockets,  but  foon  af¬ 
terwards  retreated  precipitately  through  the  gate } 
whilil .  the  principal  officers,  thus  deferted,  affembled 
'together  in  one  houfe,  and  hung  out  a  flag.  Major 
Popham  fent  an  offieer  to  give  them  affurance  of  quar¬ 
ter  and  protection  ;  and  thus,  in  the  fpaee  of  two 
hours,  this  important  and  aftonifhing  fortrefs  was  com- 
plctety  in  our  poffeffion.  We, had  only  2Q  men  wound¬ 
ed  and  one  killed.  On  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  B  apogee 
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the  governor  was  killed,  and  raoft  of ;  the  principal  ofli- 
eers  wounded.” 

J  hus  fell  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  Uindoflan,  garri- 
foned  by  a  chofen  body  of  1200  men,  on  Augufl  4. 
1780;  and  which,  before  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
Britifh,  was  pronounced  by  the  princes  of  Hindoftan, 
as  far  as  their  knowledge  in  the  military  art  extended 
to  be  impregnable.  In  1 783  Madajee  Scindia  befieged 
this  fortrefs,  then  poffeffed  by  the  Rana  of  Gohud, 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  effeCled  the  reduc¬ 
tion  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Rana’s  officers, 
who  formed  the  plan  of  admiffion  of  a  party  of  Scin- 
dia’s  troops  -y  thefe  were  immediately  fupported  by  ano¬ 
ther  .  party,  who  attacked  an  oppofite  quarter,  and  got 
admiffion  alfo. 

GUAM,  the  largeft  of  the  Ladrone  iflands  in  the 
South  fea,  being  about  40  leagues  in  circumference. 
It  is  the  only  one  among  the  innumerable  iflands  that 
lie  fcattered  in  the  immenfe  South  fea  wliieh  has  a 
town  built  in  the  European  Ryle,  with  a  regular  fort, 
a  church,  and  civilized  inhabitants.  The  air  is  excel¬ 
lent,.  the  water  good,  the  garden  fluffs  and  fruits  are 
exquifite,  the  flocks  of  buffaloes  innumerable,  as  are 
thofe  of  goats  and  hogs,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
abound  in  an  aftonifhing  degree.  There  is  no  port  in 
whieh  worn-out  failors  ean  be  more  fpeedily  reftored, 
or.  find  better  or  more  plentiful  refrefhments,  than  in 
this. 

But  Guam  did  not  formerly  enjoy  this  flate  of 
abundance.  When  it  was  firft  difeevered  by  Magel¬ 
lan  in  1521,  with  the  other  eight  principal  iflands 
that  lie  north  of  it,  which,  with  a  multitude  of  fmaller 
ones,  form  together  that  archipelago  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ladrones,  they  wrerc  all  crowded  with  in¬ 
habitants,  but  afforded  no  refrefhments  to  navigators 
except  fifh,  bananas,  cocoa  nuts,  and  bread  fruit ;  and 
even  thefe  could  not  be  procured  but  by  force,  amidft 
fhowers  of  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the  natives.  The 
Spaniards  earried  thither  from  America  the  firft  flock 
of  cattle,  of  fowls,  of  plants,  and  feeds,  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  garden  fluffs,  which  are  all  now  found  in  fucli 
abundance. 

I  lie  Ladrone  iflands,  and  Guam  in  particular,  w  ere 
covered  with  inhabitants  when  they  were  difeover¬ 
ed.  It  is  faid  that  Guam  alone  contained  upon  its" 
coaft  more  than  30,000  people.  Thefe  men  were  fe¬ 
rocious  favages  and  bold  thieves,  as  all  the  iflanders  in 
the  South  feas  are,  undoubtedly  becaufe  they  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  rights  of  property  ;  but  they  were 
fo  favage,  fo  incapable  oLfupporting  the  yoke  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  undertook  to  bring 
them  under  the  regulations  of  law  and  order,  have 
feen  their  numbers  almoft  annihilated  within  the  fpaee 
of.  twro  centuries.  Under  the  government  of  their 
miffionaries,  thefe  fierce  iflanders,  after  having  long 
defended,  by  cruel  w^ars,  the  right  of  living  like  wild 
bcafts  under  the  guidance  of  inftinft,  being  at  laft  ob¬ 
liged  to  yield  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanifh  arms, 
gave  themfelves  up  to  defpair  :  they  took  the  refolu- 
tion  of  adminiftering  potions  to  their  women,  in  ord<p 
to  procure  abortions,  and  to  render  them  ftcrile,  that 
they  might  not  bring  into  the  world,  and  leave  behind 
them,  beings  that  were  not  free,  according  to  the 
Ideas  that  they  had  of  liberty.  A  refolution  fo  vio^ 
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lent,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  views  and  intentions  o i 
nature,  was  perfifted  in  with  fo  much  obllinacy  in  the 
nine  Ladrone  iflands,  that  their  population,  whieh  at 
the  time  of  the  difeovery  eonfifted  of  more  than  60,000 
fouls,  does  not  now  exeeed  800  or  900  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  archipelago.  About  20  or  30  years  ago, 
the  feattered  fragments  of  the  original  natives  were 
collefted  and  eftablilhed  in  the  illand  of  Guam,  where 
they  now  begin  to  reeover  by  the  wife  precautions,  and 
prudent,  though  tardy,  exertions  of  a  government  more 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  thefe  iflands  and  to  the  genius 
#f  their  inhabitants. 

The  principal  fettlement,  whieh  the  Spaniards  call 
the  town  of  Agana,  is  fituated  about  four  leagues 
north-call  of  the  landing-place,  on  the  fea-lhore,  and 
at  the  foot  of  fome  hills,  not  very  high,  in  a  beautiful 
well -watered  eountry.  Beiides  this,  there  are  21 
fmallcr  fettle  men  ts  of  Indians  round  the  ifland,  all  on 
the  fea-fhore,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  families,  who 
cultivate  fruits  and  grain,  and  employ  themfelves  in 
fi  thing. 

The  eentre  of  the  ifland  is  Hill  uneleared.  The 
trees  are  not  very  tall,  but  they  are  fit  for  the  building 
of  houfes  and  of  boats.  The  forefts  are  in  general 
very  thiek.  The  Spaniards  at  fir  ft  cleared  certain 
portions  of  land  to  turn  them  into  favannahs  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  The  formation  of  favannahs  eonfifts 
in  multiplying  within  the  forefts  fmall  cleared  fpots 
feparated  only  by  thiekets  and  rows  of  trees,  and 
kept  clean  from  flirubs  of  every  kind.  The  Spaniards 
fow  thefe  fpots  with  grafs  feeds,  and  other  indigenous 
plants  that  are  fit  for  pafturage.  Thefe  meadows,  be¬ 
ing  effectually  fhaded  on  every  quarter,  preferve  their 
f/eftmefs,  and  afford  the  flocks  and  herds  a  fhelter 
from  the  fun  and  the  great  heat  of  noon.  The  cattle 
that  were  formerly  brought  to  the  favannahs  of  Guam 
from  Ameriea  have  multiplied  aftonifhingly :  they  are 
bceome  wild,  and  mult  be  fhot  when  wanted,  or  taken 
by  ftratagem. 

The  woods  are  likewife  full  of  goats,  of  hogs,  and 
fowls,  whieh  were  all  originally  brought  thither  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  now  wild.  The  flefh  of  all  thefe 
animals  is  excellent.  In  the  favannahs,  and  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  forefts,  there  is  a  vaft  multitude  of 
pigeons,  of  parroquets,  of  thrullies,  and  of  black¬ 
birds. 

Among  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  country,  the  moft 
remarkable  are,  the  cocoa-nut  treee  and  the  bread-fruit 
tree.  The  woods  are  alfo  filled  with  guavas,  bananas, 
©r  plantains  of  many  varieties,  citrons,  lemons,  and 
oranges,  both  fweet  arid  bitter,  and  the  fmall  dwarf 
thorny  china-orange  with  red  fruit.  The  caper-bufh 
abounds  in  all  the  Ladrone  iflands ; .  and  as  it  is  eon- 
ftantly  in  flower,  as  well  as  the  citron  and  orange  fhrubs, 
with  many  other  of  the  indigenous  plants,  they  perfume 
the  air  with  the  moft  agreeable  fmells,  and  delight  the 
eye  with  the  richeft  eolours. 

The  rivers  of  Guam,  whieh  are  either  rivulets  or 
torrents,  abound  in  fifli  of  an  excellent  quality  :  the 
Indians,  however,  eat  none  of  them,  but  prefer  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  fea.  The  turtle,  which  grow  here  as 
large  as  thofe  in  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion,  are  not  eaten 
either  by  the  Indians  or  Spaniards. 

The  cultivated  crops  lately  introduced  are,  the  rice, 
the  maize,  the  indigo,  the  cotton,  the  cocoa,  the  fu- 


gar-cane,  which  have  all  fucceeded.  That  of  the  Git^m 
maize,  especially,  is  of  aftonifhing  fertility  :  it  is  col  Guarantee 

mon  to  find  in  the  fields  where  this  grain  is  cultivate  ,  _ ' 

plants  of  twelve  feet  high,  bearing  eight  or  ten  fpikes 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length,  fet  round'  with  well- 
filled  feeds.  The  gardens  are  ftored  with  mangoes  and 
pine-apples.  The  former  is  one  of  the  fineli  fruits  ima¬ 
ginable:  it  was  brought  from  Manilla,  and  may  be  eaten 
in  great  quantity  without  any  bad  confequenees. — 

Horfes  have  been  brought  to  Guam  from  Manilla,  and 
affes  and  mules  from  Acapulco.  The  Indians  have  been 
taught  to  tame  and  donieliicatc  the  ox,  and  to  employ 
him  in  the  draught. 

This  ifland,  the  land  of  which  rifes  gradually  from 
the  fea-lhore  towards  the  centre  by  a  gentle  acclivity,  i*> 
not  very  mountainous.  The  inhabitants  fay,  that  its  foil 
is  equally  rich  and  fertile  over  the  whole  ifland,  except 
in  the  northern  part,  whieh  forms  a  peninfula  almoll 
deftitute  of  water.  But  in  the  reft,  you  cannot  go  a 
league  without  meeting  a  rivulet.  Upon  penetrating  a 
little  way  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  to  the 
call;  and  the  fouth  of  Agana,  many  fprings  of  fine  wa¬ 
ter  are  found,  forming,  at  little  diftanees,  bafons  of  pure 
water,  which,  being  fhaded  by  thick  trees,  preferve 
a  moft  agreeable  coolnefs  in  fpite  of  the  heat  of  the  cli¬ 
mate. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  fuch  as  they  were 
deferibed  by  Magellan  5  of  fmall  ftature,  fufticiently 
ugly,  black,  and  in  general  dirty,  though  they  are 
continually  in  the  water.  The  women  are  for  the 
moft  part  handfbme,  well  made,  and  of  *a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour.  Both  fexes  have  long  hair.  This  feanty  people 
have  beeome  by  civilization,  gentle,  honeft,  and  hofpi- 
table.  They  have,  however,  at  the  fame  time  acqui¬ 
red  a  viee  that  was  unknown  to  their  favage  aneeftors. 

The  men  are  a  little  addi&ed  to  drunkennefs,  for,  they 
drink  freely  of  the  wine  of  the  coeoa-nut.  They  love 
mufic  and  daneing  much,  but  labour  little.  They  are 
paftionately  fond  of  coek-fighting.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays  they  gather  together  in  crowds  after  the  fer- 
vice,  at  the  door  of  the  church  *,  where  eaeh  Indian 
brings  his  coek  to  match  him  with  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  each  bets  upon  his  own.— The  mi  (lion  of 
Guam  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Auguftine  friars,  who 
have  fupplanted  the  Jefuits.  E.  Long.  155.  10.  N. 

Lat.  13.  25. 

GUAMANGA,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  A- 
meriea,  and  eapital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
Peru,  and  in  the  audience  of  Lima,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 

It  is  remarkable  for  its  fweatmeats,  manufa&ures,  and 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  iron,  and  quickfilver.  W.  Lone:. 

77.  56.  S.  Lat.  12.  50. 

GUANUGO,  a  rich  and  handfome  town  of  South 
Ameriea,  and  eapital  of  a  diftrift  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  audience  of  Lima.  W.  Long.  75.  36.  S.  Lat.  9. 

55- 

GUANZAVELCA,  a  diftri£l  of  South  America, 
in  Peru,  and  in  the  audienee  of  Lima.  It  abounds- 
in  mines  of  quickfilver.  W.  Long.  74.  39.  S.  Lat. 

12.  36. 

G  UARANTEE,  or  Warrantee,  in  Law ,  a  term 
relative  to  warrant  or  warranter,  properly  fignifying 
him  whom  the  warranter  undertakes  to  indemnify  or  fe- 
eure  from  damage. 

Guarantee  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  a  warranter, 
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guarantee  or  a  perfon  who  undertakes  and  obliges  hlmfelf  to  fee  a 
Ginrcl  ^eCon^  perfon  perform  what  he  has  ftipulated  to  the  third, 
« - „-’L  ■  See  Warranty. 

GUARANTY,  in  matters  of  polity,  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  mediatorial  or  neutral  Rates,  whereby  they 
plight  their  faith  that  certain  treaties  (hall  be  inviolably 
♦obferved,  or  that  they  will  make  war  againft  the  ag- 
greffor. 

GUARD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  defence 
or  prefervation  of  any  thing  3  the  a<R  of  obferving  what 
partes,  in  order  to  prevent  furprife  3  or  the  care,  precau¬ 
tion,  and  attention  we  make  ufe  of  to  prevent  any  thing 
from  happening  contrary  to  our  intentions  or  inclina¬ 
tions.  v 

Guard,  in  fencing,  implies  a  proper  pofturc  to  de¬ 
fend  the  body  from  the  fword  of  the  antagoniil. 

Guard,  in  the  military  ^rt,  is  a  duty  performed 
by  a  body  of  men,  to  fecure  an  army  or  place  from 
being  furprifed  by  an  enemy.  In  garrifon  the  guards 
are  relieved  every  day  :  hence  it  comes  that  every  fol- 
dier  mounts  guard  once  every  three  or  four  days  in 
time  of  peace,  and  much  oftener  in  time  of  war.  See 
Honours. 

Advanced  GUARD ,  is  a  party  of  either  horfe  or  foot, 
that  marches  before  a  more  confiderable  body,  to  give 
notice  of  any  approaching  danger.  Thefe  guards  are 
either  made  ftronger  or  weaker,  according  to  fituadon, 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  of  the 
nature  of  the  country. 

Van  GUARD .  See  Advanced  GUARD . 

Artillery  GUARD ,  is  a  detachment  from  the  army 
to  fecure  the  artillery  when  in  the  field.  Their  corps 
de  garde  is  in  the  front  of  the  artillery  park,  and  their 
fentries  difperfed  round  the  fame.  This  is  generally 
31  48-hours  guard  3  and,  upon  a  march,  this  guard 
inarches  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  artillery,  and 
mult  be  fure  to  leave  nothing  behind  :  if  a  gun  or 
waggon  breaks  down,  the  officer  that  commands 
the  guard  is  to  leave  a  fuffieient  number  of  men 
to  affift  the  gunners  and  matroifes  in  getting  it  up 
again. 

Artillery  Quarter-Gu ARDi  is  frequently  a  non-com- 
mifiioned  officer’s  guard  from  the  royal  regiment  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  whofe  corps  de  garde  is  always  in  the  front  of 
their  encampment. 

Artillery  Rear-GUARD ,  confifts  in  a  corporal  and  fix 
men,  polled  in  the  rear  of  the  park. 

Corps  de  GARDE ,  are  foldiers  entrufted  with  the 
guard  of  a  poll,  under  the  command  of  one  or  more 
officers.  This  word  alfo  fignifies  the  place  where  the 
guard  mounts. 

Grand  GUARD ;  three  or  four  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
commanded  by  a  field-officer,  ported  at  about  a  mile  or 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  on  the  right  and  left 
wings,  towards  the  enemy,  for  the  better  fecurity  of  the 
camp. 

Forage  GUARD ,  a  detachment  fent  out  to  fecure 
the  foragers,  and  who  are  ported  at  all  places,  where 
either  the  enemy’s  party  may  come  to  difturb  tb<e  fo¬ 
ragers,  or  where  they  may  be  fpread  too  near  the 
enemy,  fo  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken.  This 
guard  confifts  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  mult  re¬ 
main  on  their  ports  till  the  foragers  are  all  come  off  the 
ground* 
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Mam  GUARD ,  is  that  from  which  all  other  guards  Guard, 
are  detached.  Thofe  who  are  for  mounting  guard 
affemble  at  their  refpedtive  captain’s  quarters,  and  march 
from  thence  to  the  parade  in  good  orde  r  3  where,  after 
the  whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  fmall  guards  are  de¬ 
tached  to  their  refpeclive  ports :  then  the  fubalterns 
throw  lots  for  their  guards,  who  are  all  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  captain  of  the  main  guard.  This  guard 
mounts  in  garrifon  at  different  hours,  according  as  the 
governor  pleafes. 

Piquet  GUARD ,  a  good  number  of  horfe  and  foo t, 
always  in  readinefs  in  cafe  of  an  alarm :  the  horfes 
are  generally  faddled  all  the  time,  and  the  ridei*3 
booted. 

The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion,  fie*'- 
quently  at  the  beating  of  the  tat-too  3  but  afterwards- 
return  to  their  tents,  where  they  hold  themfelves  in 
readinefs  to  march  upon  any  hidden  alarm.  This  guard 
is  to  make  refiftanee  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  until  the  army 
can  get  ready. 

Baggage  GUARD ,  is  always  an  officer’s  guard,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  baggage  on  a  march.  The  waggons 
fhould  be  numbered  by  companies,  and  follow  one  ano¬ 
ther  regularly  :  vigilance  and  attention  in  the  paftage  of 
hollow  ways,  woods,  and  tliickets,  mull;  be  rtridtly  ob¬ 
ferved  by  this  guard. 

Quarter  GUARD ,  is  a  fmall  guard  commanded  by  a 
fubaltern  officer,  ported  in  the  front  of  each  battalion, 
at  22  2  feet  before  the  front  of  the  regiment. 

Rear  GUARD ,  that  party  of  the  army  which  brings 
up  the  rear  on  a  march,  generally  compofed  of  all  the 
old  grand  guards  of  the  camp.  The  rear-guard  of 
a  party  is  frequently  eight  or  ten  horfe,  about  500 
paces  behind  the  party.  Hence  the  advance-guard 
going  out  upon  a  party,  form  the  rear-guard  in  their 
retreat. 

Rear  GUARD ,  is  alfo  a  corporal’s  guard  plaeed  in  the 
rear  of  a  regiment,  to  keep  good  order  in  that  part  of 
the  camp. 

Standard  GUARD ,  a  fmall  guard  under  a  corpora], 
out  of  each  regiment  of  horfe,  who  mount  on  foot  in 
the  front  of  each  regiment,  at  the  dirtance  of  20  feet 
from  the  ftreets,  oppofite  the  main  rtreet. 

Trench  GUARD ,  only  mounts  in  the  time  of  a  fiege, 
and  fometimes  confifts  of  three,  four,  or  fix  battalions, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  fiege.  This  guard 
muft  oppofe  the  befieged  -when  they  fally  out,  protect 
the  workmen,  See. 

Provojl  GUARD ,  is  always  an  officer’s  guard  that  at¬ 
tends  the  provoft  in  his  rounds,  either  to  prevent  defer- 
tion,  marauding,  rioting,  &e.  Sec  Provost. 

Ordinary  GUARDS ,  fuch  as  are  fixed  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  relieved  daily. 

Extraordinary  GUARDS ,  or  detachments,  which  are 
only  commanded  on  particular  occafions,  either  for  the 
further  fecurity  of  the  camp,  to  cover  the  foragers,  or 
for  convoys,  efeorts,  or  expeditions. 

Guards,  alfo  imply  the  troops  kept  to  guard  the 
king’s  perfon,  and  confift  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 

Horfe  GUARDS ,  in  England,  are  gentlemen  chofen 
for  their  bravery,  to  be  entrufted  with  the  guard  of 
the  king’s  perfon  3  and  were  divided  into  four  troops, 
called  the  iy?,  2 d,  3 d,  and  c[th  troop  of  horfe-guards^ 

The.  firft  troop  was  raifed  in  the  year  1660,  and  the  ' 
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luanl.  command  given  to  Lord  Gerard  3  the  fecond  in  1661, 
-y — and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Philip  Howard  5  the 
third  in  1693,  and  the  command  given  to  Earl  Fever- 
foam  3  the  fourth  in  1702, '  and  the  command  given  to 
Earl  Newburgh.  Each  troop  had  one  colonel,  two 
lieutenant- colonels,  one  cornet  and  major,  one  guidon 
and  major,  four  exempts  and  captains,  four  brigadiers 
and  lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  four  fub-brigadiers  and 
cornets,  and  60  private  men.  But  the  four  troops  are 
now  turned  into  two  regiments  of  life-guards. 

Horfe-Grenadier  GUARDS ,  are  divided  into  two  troops 
called  the  if  and  2 d  troops  of  horj 'e-grenadier  guards . 
The  firft  troop  was  raifed  in  1693,  and  the  command 
given  to  Lieutenant-general  Cholmondcley  3  the  fecond 
fn  1702,  and  the  command  given  to  Lord  Forbes. 
Each  troop  has  one  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  one 
guidon  or  major,  three  exempts  and  captains,  three 
lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  three  cornets,  and  60  pri¬ 
vate  men. 

Yeomen  of  the  GUARD ,  firft  raifed  by  Henry  VII, 
in  the  year  1485.  They  are  a  kind  of  pompous  foot- 
guards  to  the  king’s  perfon  3  and  are  generally  called 
by  a  nickname  the  Beef-Eaters.  They  were  anciently 
250  men  of  the  firft  rank  under  gentry  3  and  of  larger 
ftature  than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  fix 
feet  high.  At  prefent  there  are  but  100  in  conftant 
duty,  and  70  more  not  on  duty  3  and  when  any  one 
of  the  100  dies,  his  place  is  fupplied  out  of  the  70* 
They  go  drafted  after  the  manner  of  King  Henry  VIIl.’s 
time.  Their  firft  commander  or  captain  was  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  their  pay  is  2s.  6d.  per  day. 

Foot  Guards ,  are  regiments  of  foot  appointed  for 
the  guard  of  his  majefty  and  his  palace.  There  are 
three  regiments  of  them,  called  the  if,  2d,  and  3 d, 
regiments  of  foot-guards.  They  were  raifed  in  the  year 
16603  ar*d  the  command  of  the  firft  given  to  Colonel 
Ruflfel,  that  of  the  fecond  to  General  Monk,  and  the 
third  to  the  carl  of  Linlithgow.  The  firft  regiment 
is  at  prefent  commanded  by  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  three  majors,  23  captains,  one  captain- lieu¬ 
tenant,  3 1  lieutenants,  and  24  enfigns  3  and  contains 
three  battalions.  The  fecond  regiment  has  one  colonel, 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  14  captains,  one 
captain-lieutenant,  18  lieutenants,  1 6  enfigns,  and  con¬ 
tains  only  two  battalions.  The  third  regiment  is  the 
fame  as  the  fecond. 

The  French  GUARDS  are  divided  into  thofe  within, 
and  thofe  without  the  palace. — The  firft  are  the  gardes 
du  corps,  or  body-guards ;  which  confift  of  four  com¬ 
panies,  the  firft  of  which  companies  was  anciently  Scots. 
See  Scots  GUARDS,  infra. 

The  guards  without  are  the  Gens  d'Armes,  light 
liorfe,  mufquetcers,  and  two  other  regiments,  the  one 
of  which  is  French  and  the  other  Swifs. 

New  arrangements,  however,  have  taken  place  in 
this  department  as  well  as  others  fince  the  late  revolu¬ 
tion. 

Scots  GUARDS,  a  celebrated  band,  which  formed 
the  firft  company  of  the  ancient  gardes  du  corps  of 
France. 

It  happened  from  the  ancient  intercourfe  between 
France  and  Scotland,  that  the  natives  of  the  latter  king¬ 
dom  had  often  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of 
the  former.  On  this  foundation  the  company  of  Scots 
guards,  and  the  company  of  Scots  gendarmes,  were  in- 
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ftituted. — Both  of  them  owed  their  inftitution  to  Guard. 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  by  whom  the  firft  Handing  *'~~v  *"J 
army  in  Europe  was  formed,  anno  14543  and  their 
fates  cannot  but  be  interefting  to  Scotfmen,  See  Gen¬ 
darmes. 

Valour,  honour,  and  fidelity,  muft  have  been  very 
confpicuous  features  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Scots,  when  fo  great  and  civilized  a  people  as  the 
French  could  be  induced  to  choofe  a  body  of  them, 
foreigners  as  they  were,  for  guarding  the  perfons  of 
their  fovereigns. — Of  the  particular  occafion  and  rea^ 
fons  of  tliis  prediie&ion  we  have  a  recital  by  Louis  XII. 
a  fucceeding  monarch.  After  fetting  forth  the  fervices 
which  the  Scots  had  performed  for  Charles  VII.  in 
expelling  the  Englifh  out  of  France,  and  reducing  the 
kingdom  to  his  obedience,  he  adds — “Since  which  flip.  0p 
reduction,  and  for  the  fervice  of  the  Scots  upon  that  Louis  XIL 
occafion,  and  for  the  great  loyalty  and  virtue  which  he^y  ^Jaud 
found  in  them,  he  fele&ed  200  of  them  for  the  guard  ^  ^ 
of  his  perfon,  of  whom  he  made  an  hundred  men  at  quefts  to 
arms,  and  f£h  hundred  life-guards:  And  the  hundred  that  prince^ 
men  at  arms  are  the  hundred  lances  of  our  ancient  or- 
dirances;  and  the  life-guard  men  are  thofe  of  our 
guard  who  ft  ill  are  near  and  about  our  perfon.” — As 
to  their  fidelity  in  this  honourable  ftation,  the  hifto- 
rian,  fpeaking  of  Scotland,  fays,  “  The  French  have 
fo  ancient  a  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  the  Scots,  that 
of  400  men  appointed  for  the  king’s  life-guard,  there 
are  an  hundred  of  the  faid  nation  who  are  the  neareft 
to  his  perfon,  and  in  the  night  keep  the  keys  of  the 
apartment  where  he  fleeps.  There  are,  moreover,  an 
hundred  complete  lances  and  two  hundred  yeomen  of 
the  faid  nation,  befides  fevcral  that  arc  difperfed  through 
the  companies :  And  for  fo  long  a  time  as  they  have 
ferved  in  Franee,  never  hath  there  been  one  of  them 
found  that  hath  committed  or  done  any  fault  againft 
the  kings  or  their  eftate  3  and  they  make  ufc  of  them  as- 
of  their  own  fubje£ls.” 

The  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Scottifti 
life-guards  were  very  honourable  3  efpecially  of  the 
twrcnty-four  firft.  The  author  of  the  Ancient  Alliance 
fays,  “  On  high  holidays,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  royal 
touch,  the  ere&ion  of  knights  of  the  king’s  order,  the 
reception  of  extraordinary  ambalfadors,  and  the  public 
entries  of  cities,  there  muft  be  fix  of  their  number 
next  to  the  king’s  perfon,  three  on  each  fide  3  and  the 
body  of  the  king  muft  be  carried  by  thefe  only,  where- 
foever  ceremony  requires.  They  have  the  keeping  of 
the  keys  of  the  king’s  lodging  at  night,  the  keeping  of 
the  choir  of  the  chapel,  the  keeping  the  boats  where 
the  king  palfes  the  rivers  3  and  they  have  the  honour 
of  bearing  the  white  filk  fringe  in  their  arms,  which 
in  France  is  the  coronne  coleur.  The  keys  of  all  the 
cities  where  the  king  makes  his  entry  are  given  to  their 
captain  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting. — He  has  the 
privilege,  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting,  at  ceremonies, 
fuch  as  coronations,  marriages,  and  funerals  of  the 
kings,  and  at  the  baptifm  and  marriage  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  to  take  duty  upon  him.  The  coronation  robe 
belongs  to  him  3  and  this  company,  by  the  death  or 
change  of  a  captain,  never  changes  its  rank,  as  do  the 
three  others.” 

This  company’s  firft  commander,  w’ho  is  recorded 
as  a  perfon  of  great  valour  and  military  accomplifii- 
ments,  was  Robert  Patillock,  a  native  of  Dundee ; 
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find  the  band,  ever  ardent  to  diftinguiffi  itfelf,  continued 
in  great  reputation  till  the  year  1578.  From  that 
period,  the  Scots  guards  were  lefs  attended  to,  and  their 
privileges  came  to  be  invaded.  In  the  year  1612,  they 
re  m  on  ft  rated  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  fubje<ft  of  the 
injuflice  they  had  buffered,  and  let  before  him  the 
ferviQes  they  had'  rendered  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Attempts  were  made  to  re-eftablifti  them  on  their 
ancient  foundation  ;  but  no  negotiation  for  this  purpofe 
ivas  efte6tual.  The  troops  of  France  grew  jealous  of 
the  honours  paid  them  :  the  death  of  Francis  II.  and 
the  return  of  Mary  to  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  they 
had  much  to  hope*  were  unfortunate  circumitances  to 
them  :  the  change  of  religion  in  Scotland  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  blow  ;  and  the  acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the 
throne  of  England  difunited  altogether  the  interells  of 
£  ranee  and  Scotland.  The  Scots  guards  of  France  had 
therefore,  latterly,  no  connexion  with  Scotland  but  the 
name. 

Guard- Boat,  a  boat  appointed  to  row  the  rounds 
amonglt  the  lliips  of  war  which  are  laid  up  in  any 
harbour,  &.e*  to  obferve  that  their  officers  keep  a  good 
looking-out,  calling  to  the  guard-boat  as  fhe  pafles,  and 
not  buffering  her  crew  to  come  on  board,  without  hav¬ 
ing  previoufly  communicated  the  watch-word  of  the 
night. 

GuARD-S hip,  a  veflel  of  war  appointed  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbour  or  river,  and 
to  fee  that  the  ftiips  which  are  not  eommiffioned 
have  their  proper  watch- word  kept  duly,  by  fend¬ 
ing  her  guard-boats  around  them  every  night.  She 
is  alfo  to  receive  Teamen  who  are  impreffed  in  the  time 
of  war. 

GUARDIAN,  in  Law,  a  perfon  who  has  the  charge 
of  any  thing ;  but  more  commonly  it  lignifies  one  who 
has  the  cuftody  and  education  of  fucli  perfons  as  have 
not  fufficient  diferetion  to  take  care  of  themfelves  and 
their  own  affairs,  as  children  and  idiots. 

Their  bufmefs  is  to  take  the  profits  of  the  minor’s 
lands  to  his  ufe,  and  to  account  for  the  fame  :  they 
ought  to  fell  all  moveables  within  a  reafonable  time, 
and  to  convert  them  into  land  or  money,  except  the 
minor  is  near  of  age,  and  may  want  fuch  things  him- 
felf ;  and  they  are  to  pay  intereft  for  the  money  in  their 
hands  that  might  have  been  fo  placed  out  *,  in  which 
cafe  it  will  be  prefumed  that  the  guardians  made  ufe  of 
it  themfelves.  They  are  to  fnftain  the  lands  of  the  heir, 
without  making  deftru&ion  of  any  tiling  thereon,  and 
to  keep^  it  fafely  for  him  :  if  they  commit  wafte  on  the 
lands,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  guardianfhip,  3  Edw.  I. 
And  where  perfons,  as  guardians,  hold  over  any  land, 
without  the  confent  of  the  perfon  who  is  next  entitled, 
they  fliall  be  adjudged  trefpaffers,  and  ffiall  be  account¬ 
able  6  Ann.  cap.  xviii. 

Guardian,  or  Warden,  of  the  Cinque  ports,  h  an 
officer  who  has  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  cinque-ports,  with 
all  the  power  that  the  admiral  of  England  has  in  other 
places. 

Camden  relates,  that  the  Romans,  after  they  had 
fettled  themfelves  and  their  empire  in  our  illand,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  magiftrate,  or  governor,  over  the  eaff  parts 
where  the  Cinque  ports  lie,  with  the  title  of  comes  litto- 
ns  Saxonici  per  Britanniam ;  having  another,  who  bore 
the  like  title,  on  the  oppofite  fide\ff  the  fea.  Their 
fcufmefi  was  to  {Lengthen  the  fea  coaft  with  munition, 
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again  ft  the  outrages  and  robberies~of  the  barbarians  1  Guardi* 
and  that  antiquary  takes  bur  warden  of  the  Cinque-  j| 
ports  to  have  been  ere&ed  in  imitation  thereof.  The Guati^ 
warden ffiip  is  a  place  of  value,  fuppofed  worth  7000I. 
per  annum. 

GUARDIAN  of  the  Spiritualities,  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  fpirituai  jurifdi61ion  of  any  diocefe  is  committed, 
during  the  time  the  fee  is  vacant.  A  guardian  of  the 
Spiritualities  may  likewise  be  either  fuch  in  law,  as  the 
archbiffiop  is  of  any  diocefe  lyithin  his  province ;  or 
by  delegation,  as  he  whom  the  archbiffiop  or  vicar- 
general  ior  the  time  appoints.  Any  fuch  guardian 
has  power  to  hold  courts,  grant  licences,  di  fpeni  at  ions, 
probates  of  wills,  &c. 

GUAREA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  oc- 
tandria  clafs.  Sec  Botany  Index . 

GUARINI,  Battista,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1538.  He  was  great-grandfon  to 
Guarino  of  Verona,  and  was  feeretary  to  Alphonfo 
duke  of  Ferrara,  who  intruded  him  with  feveral  im¬ 
portant  commiffions.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
he  was  fuceeffively  feeretary  to  Vineenzio  dc  Gonza- 
ga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis  grand  duke  of  Tufca- 
ny,  and  to  Francis  Maria  de  Feltri  duke  of  Urbino. 

But  the  only  advantages  he  reaped  under  thefe  various 
mailers  were  great  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  compofi- 
tions.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  literature  j 
and  acquired  immortal  reputation  by  his  Italian  poems* 
efpecially  by  his  Pajlor  Fido,  the  moll  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  of  all  his  yvorks,  and  of  which  there  have  been 
innumerable  editions  and  tranllations.  He  died  in 
1612. 

GUARDI  A,  or  Guarda,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee.  It  contains 
about  2300  inhabitants,  is  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature,  and  has  a  {lately  cathedral.  W.  Lono-.  6  c  c 
N.  Lat.  40.  20.  * 

GUARDI  A- Alferex,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Contado  di  Molifc,  with  a  biffiop’s 
fee.  E.  Long.  14.  56.  N.  Lat.  41.  39. 

GUARGAL A,  or  Guerguela,  a  town  of  Africa, 
and  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  in 
Biledulgerid,  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Atlas.  E.  Long. 

9,  55.  N.  Lat.  28.  o.  6 

GUARIBA,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  monkey. 

See  Sim  1  a,  Mammalia  Index . 

GUASTALLA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  remark¬ 
able  for  a  battle  between  the  French  and  Impcrialifts 
ln  1 734*  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1748, 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is  feated  near  the 
river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  38.  N.  Lat.  44.  55. 

GUA  I IMALA,  the  audience  and  province  of,  in 
New  Spain,  is  above  750  miles  in  length,  and  450  in 
breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Soconjulco,  on 
the  north  by  Verapax  and  Honduras,  on  the  eafl  by 
Nicaragua,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  South  fea.  It  a- 
bounds  in  chocolate,  which  they  make  ufe  of  inllead  of 
money.  It  has  1 2  provinces  under  it  :  and  the  native 
Americans,  under  the  dominions  of  Spain,  profefs 
Chriftianity,  mixed  indeed  with  many  of  their  own  fu- 
perftitions.  There  is  a  great  chain  of  high  mountains, 
which  runs  acrofs  it  from  eafl  to  weft,  and  it  is  fub- 
je<ft  to  earthqnakes  and  ftorms.  It  is,  however,  very 
fertile  $  and  produces  beftdes  chocolate,  great  quanti¬ 
ties 
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ijatimala  ties  of  cochineal  and  cotton,  indigo,  woad,  balfam, 
\\  and  honey. 

tjidgeon.  Gu  ATI  MALA,  Si  Jago  cie,  s  the  capital  of  the  above 

^  audience,  with  a  bi (hop’s  fee,  and  an  univerfity.  It  car¬ 

ries  on  a  great  trade,  efpecially  in  chocolate.  W.  Long. 
92.  40.  N.  Lat.  14.  28. 

St  Jago  de  Guatimala  was  almod  ruined  in  1541,  by 
%  dorm  and  an  eruption  from  the  volcanic  mountain 
Guatimala.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  at  a  good  di- 
ftance  from  this  mountain.  But  in  1773,  it  was  again 
dedroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake.  The  town  then 
contained  60,000  inhabitants  ;  but  no  traces  of  it  now 
remain  *,  8000  perfons  perifhed  by  this  earthquake,  and 
the  lofs  has  been  eftimated  at  15  millions  iterling. 
GUAVA.  See  Psidium,  Botany  Index. 

GUAXACA,  a  province  in  the  audience  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  in  New  Spain,  which  is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  In¬ 
dian  corn,  cochineal,  and  caflia.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  by  the  South  fea  on 
the  fouth.  It  contains  mines  of  gold  and  (liver.  Guax¬ 
aca  is  the  capital  town. 

Guaxaca,  the  capital  town  of  the  above  province, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  without  walls,  and  does  not 
contain  above  2000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  rich,  and 
they  make  very  fine  fweet-meats  and  chocolates.  It 
has  fcveral  rich  convents,  both  for  men  and  women. 
W.  Long.  108.  36.  N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

GUAYRA,  a  didrift  of  the  province  of  La  Plata, 
in  South  America,  having  Brafil  on  the  ead,  and  Pa¬ 
raguay  on  the  wed. 

GUBEN,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Lufatia,  feated  on  the  river  NeilTc,  and  belonging  to 
the  lioufe  of  Saxe  Marfenburg.  E.  Long.  14.  59.  N. 
Lat.  51.  55. 

GUBER,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negroland.  It 
is  furrounded  with  high  mountains  \  and  the  villages, 
which  are  many,  are  inhabited  by  people  who  arc  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking  care  of  their  cattle  and  (beep.  There 
are  alfo  abundance  of  artificers,  and  linen-wreavers,  who 
fend  their  commodities  to  Tombuto.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  overflowed  every  year  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Niger,  and  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  fow  their  rice. 
There  is  one  town  which  contains  almod  6©oo  families, 
among  whom  arc  many  merchants. 

GUBIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  bifiiop’s  fee. 
E.  Long.  12.  38.  N.  Lat.  43.  18. 

GUDGEON,  a  fpecies  of cyprinus.  See  Cyprinus, 
I ci ITH  YOLO g Y  Index . 

This  fifh,  though  fmall,  is  of  fo  pleafant  a  tade, 
that  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  fmelt.  They  fpawn 
twice  in  the  dimmer  feafon  ;  and  their  feeding  is  much 
like  the  barbels  in  dreams  and  on  gravel,  High  ting  all 
manner  of  dies :  but  they  are  eafily  taken  with  a  fmall 
red  worm,  fifiiing  near  the  ground  j  and  being  a  lea¬ 
ther-mouthed  fidi,  will  not  eafily  get  off  the  hook  when 
druek. —  The  gudgeon  may  be  fifhed  for  with  doat, 
the  hook  being  on  the  ground  ;  or  by  band,  with  a 
running  line  on  the  ground,  without  cork  or  lloat. 
But  although  the  fmall  red  worm  above  mentioned  is 
the  bed  bait  for  this  fifli,  yet  wafps,  gentles,  and  cad- 
baits  will  do  very  well.  You  may  alfo  fifli  for  gudgeons 
with  two  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  find  very  plea¬ 
fant  fport,  where  they  rife  any  thing  large.  When 
you  angle  for  them,  dir  up  the  fand  or  gravel  with  a 
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long  pole  $  this  will  make  them  gather  to  that  place, 
bite  fader,  and  with  more  eagernefs. 

Sea  Gudgeon ,  Rockffh ,  or  Blach  Goby.  See  Go- 
bius,  Ichthyology  Index. 

GUEBRES,  or  Gabres.  See  Gabres. 

GUELPHS,  or  Guelfs,  a  celebrated  faftion  in 
Italy,  antagonids  of  the  Gibelins.  See  Gibelins. 

The  Guelphs  and  Gibelins  filled  Italy  with  blood 
and  carnage  for  many  years.  The  Guelphs  dood  for 
the  Pope,  againd  the  emperor.  Their  rife  is  referred 
by  fome  to  the  time  of  Conrad  III.  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  5  by  others  to  that  of  Frederick  I. ;  and  by  others 
to  that  of  his  fucceffor  Frederick  II.  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  name  of  Guelph  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been 
formed  from  Welfe,  or  Welfo ,  on  the  following  occafion  : 
the  emperor  Conrad  III.  having  taken  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  from  Welfe  VI.  brother  of  Henry  duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  Welfe,  afhded  by  the  forces  of  Roger  king  of 
Sicily,  made  war  on  Conrad,  and  thus  gave  birth  to 
the  faftion  of  the  Guelfs. 

Others  derive  the  name  Guelfs  from  the  German 
Wolff,  on  account  of  the  grievous  evils  committed  by 
that  cruel  faftion :  others  deduce  the  denomination  from 
that  of  a  German  called  Guelfe,  who  lived  at  Pidoye  \ 
adding,  that  his  brother,  named  Gibe/ ,  gave  his  name 
to  the  Gibelins.  Sec  the  article  Gibelins. 

GUELDERL  AND,  one  of  the  united  provinces, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Utrecht  and  Holland,  on  the 
ead  by  the  bidiopric  of  Munder  and  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  on  the  north  by  the  Zuyder  fea  and  Overyflel, 
and  on  the  fouth  it  is  feparated  from  Brabant  by  the 
Maefe.  Its  greateft  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about 
47  miles,  and  from  wed  to  cad  near  as  much  ;  but  its 
figure  is  very  irregular.  The  air  here  is  much  healthier 
and  clearer  than  in  the 'maritime  provinces,  the  land 
lying  higher.  Excepting  fome  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Veluwe ,  the  foil  is  fruitful.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Rhine,  and  its  three  branches,  the  Wahal,  the  YiTel, 
and  the  Leek,  befides  lefler  dreams.  In  1079,  it  was 
raifed  to  a  county  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  in 
1 339  to  a  duchy  by  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  It 
had  dukes  of  its  own  till  1528,  when  it kvas  yielded  up 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1576,  it  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  It  is  divided  into  three  didrifts, 
each  of  which  has  its  dates  and  diets.  Thofe  for  the 
whole  province  are  held  twice  a-year  at  the  capital, 
towns.  The  province  fends  19  deputies  to  the  dates- 
general.  Here  are  computed  285  Calvinid  miniders, 
14  Roman  Catholic  congregations,  4  of  the  Lutheranr 
pevfuafion,  befides  3  others  of  Remondrants  and  Ana- 
baptids.  The  plaees  of  mod  note  are  Nimeguen, 
Zutphen,  Arnheim,  Harderwyd,  Loo,  &lc. 

GUE  LDRES,  a  drong  town  of  the  -  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  ceded  to  the., 
king  of  Prudia,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  is  feated 
among  mardics.  E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat.  51.  30.  It 
furrendcred  to  the  French  in  1794. 

GUERCINO.  See  Barbieri. 

GUERICKE,  Otto  or  Otho,  a  German  plulofo. 
pher  of  confiderable  eminence,  was  born  in  1602,  and 
died  at  Hamburg  in  1686.  In  conjunction  with  Tor¬ 
ricelli,  Pafchal,  and  Boyle,  he  contributed  much  to 
the  farther  explanation  of  the  properties  of  air.  He 
was  counfellor  to  the  defter  of  Brandenburg,  and  bur- 

gomader . 
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gomafter  of  Magdeburg,  but  his  grcateft  celebrity  n*as 
derived  from  his  philofophical  difeoveries,  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  the  invention  of  the  air-pump.  Mr  Boyle 
indeed  made  approaches  towards  the  difeovery  of  it 
much  about  the  fame  time,  but  with  that  candour 
which  is  ever  the  charafteriftic  of  great  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  minds,  lie  confeffed  that  the  merit  of  it  belonged 
excluiively  to  Guericke,  the  account  of  whofe  experi¬ 
ments  fir  ft  enabled  him  to  bring  his  defign  to  any 
thing  like  maturity.  Our  author  has  alfo  the  merit  of 
inventing  the  two  brafs  heraifpheres,  by  which  the 
preffure  of  the  air  is  illuftrated,  and  an  inftrument  for 
determining  the  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  fell  into  difufe  on  the  invention  of  the  barometer. 
By  confulting  his  tube  he  predifted  approaching  ftorms, 
on  which  account  he  was  deemed  a  forccrer  by  the  ig¬ 
norant  multitude.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
when  his  brafs  hemifpheres  were  applied  to  each  other, 
and  the  air  exhaufted,  it  refilled  the  efforts  of  fixteen 
liorfes  to  draw  them  afundcr.  He  compofed  feveral 
treatifes  in  natural  philofophy,  the  principal  of  which 
is  entitled  Experimenta  Mag  deburg  ica,  1672,  folio, 
which  contains  his  experiments  on  a  vacuum. 

GUERNSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel 
on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  fubje£I  to  Britain  ;  but  (as 
well  as  the  adjacent  iflands)  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
See  Jersey.  It  extends  from  eatl  to  weft  in  the  form 
of  a  harp,  and  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and  t we've  and  a  hah,  where 
broadeft,  from  call  to  weft.  The  air  is  very  healthy, 
and  the  foil  naturally  more  rich  and  fertile  than  that 
of  Jcrfey  ;  but  the  inhabitants  ntgleft  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  for  the  fake  of  comm  rce  :  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  fuffieicntly  fupplied  with  corn  and  cattle,  both 
for  their  own  ufe  and  that  of  their  {hips.  The  ifland 
is  well  fortified  by  nature  with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  one 
of  which  it  was  faid,  afforded  emery  •,  but  from  late 
inquiries  this  appears  to  be  a  mi  ft  ah  e,  no  fuch  fub- 
lfance  being  found  in  the  ifland.  Here  is  a  better 
harbour  than  any  in  Jerfcy,  wl  ich  ocoafions  its  be¬ 
ing  more  reforted  to  by  merchants-;  and  on  the  fouth  fide 
the  fhore  bends  in  the  form  of  a  crefceat,  enclofing  a 
bay  capable  of  receiving  very  large  (hips.  The  ifland 
is  full  of  gardens  and  orchards  ;  whence  cyder  is  fo 
plentiful,  that  the  common  people  ufe  it  inftead  of  fmall 
beer,  but  the  more  wealthy  drink  French  wine. 

GUETTARDA,  a  genus  of  plants  belongingto  the 
monoecia  elafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  38th  order,  Tricoccce,  See  Botany  Index . 

GUIANA,  a  large  country  of  South  America,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  river  Oroonoko  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  provinces 
of  Grenada  and  New  Andalufia  in  Terra  Firma,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  both  on  the  weft  and  north  by 
the  river  Oroonoko.  It  extends  above  1 200  miles 
from  the  north-caft  to  the  fouth-weft,  that  is,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  and  near  600  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

Moft  geographers  divide  it  into  two  parts,  calling 
the  country  along  the  coaft  Caribbean  a  Proper ,  and 
the  interior  country  Guiana  Proper :  The  laft  is  alfo 
ftyled  Ei  Dorado  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the 
i  mine  life  quantity  of  gold  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain. 


The  Portuguefe,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  all  fet-  Guiart. 
tlements  along  the  coaft.  What  lies  fouth  of  Cape 
North  belongs  to  the  firft  of  the fe  nations  ;  the  coaft  be¬ 
tween  Cape  North  and  Cape  Orange  is  poffeffed  by 
the  natives  ;  French  Guiana,  Old  Cayenne,  or  Equi¬ 
noctial  France,  extends  from  Cape  Orange,  about  240 
miles  along  the  coaft,  to  the  river  Mar  am  ;  where  the 
Dutch  territory  begins,  and  extends  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Oroonoko. 

Along  the  coaft,  the  land  is  low,  marftiy,  and  fub- 
jedt  to  inundations  in  the  rainy  feafon,  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  rivers  which  defeend  from  the  inland  moun¬ 
tains.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  atmofphere  is  fuff  seating, 
hot,  moift,  and  unhealthy,  efpecialiy  where  the  woods 
have  not  been  cleared  away.  Indeed,  the  Europeans 
are  forced  to  live  in  the  moft  diiagiecabk  filia¬ 
tions,  ‘and  fix  their  colonies  at  the  mouths  ot  the  rivers, 
amidft  {linking  marlhcs,  and  the  putrid  ooze  of  fait 
morafies,  for  the  conveniency  of  exportation  and  impor¬ 
tation 

“  Dutch  Guiana  (according  to  the  account  of  a  phy- 
fician  who  refided  feveral  years  at  Surinam)  was  firft 
difeovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  Ii  lies  between  the 
70  of  north  and  the  50  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between 
the  530  and  6o°  of  longitude,  weft  from  London.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic ;  on 
the  weft,  by  the  rivers  Oroonoko  and  Negroe  ;  and  on 
the  fouth,  by  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 

“  It  was  formerly  divided  among  the  Spaniards, 

Dutch,  Freneh,  and  Portuguefe  ;  but,  except  its  fea 
coaft,  and  lands  adjacent  to  its  rivers,  it  has  hitherto 
remained  unknown  to  all  but  its  original  natives  5  and 
even  of  thefe,  it  is  only  what  were  the  Dutch  territo¬ 
ries  that  foreigners  have  any  knowledge  of;  for  thefe  of 
the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Portuguefe,  are  inacceflible 
to  them. 

“  This  country,  on  account  of  the  diverfity  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  its  foil,  and  of  its  vicinity  to  the  equator,  which 
paffes  through  it,  affords  almoft  all  the  produ&ions  of 
the  different  American  countries  between  the  tropics, 
befides  a  variety  peculiar  to  itfe  f.” 

Dutch  Guiana  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Englifti,  who  made  fettlcments  at  Surinam,  where  a 
kind  of  corrupt  Englifh  is  ftill  fpoken  by  the  negroes. 

The  Dutch  took  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ; 
and  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  a  treaty  in  1674,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  what  they  had  poffefied  in  the  province  now 
called  New  York, 

The  land  for  50  miles  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coaft  is  flat  ;  and,  during  the  rainy  feafons,  covered 
two  feet  high  with  water.  This  renders  it  inconceiv¬ 
ably  fertile,  the  earth,  for  12  inches  deep,  being  a 
ftratum  of  perfe61  manure  :  an  attempt  was  once  made 
to  carry  fome  of  it  to  Barbadoes ;  but  the  wood-ants 
fo  much  injured  the  veffel,  that  it  was  never  repeated. 

The  exceflive  richnefs  of  the  foil  is  a  difadvantage,  for 
the  canes  are  too  luxuriant  to  make  good  fugar ;  and 
therefore,  during  the  firft  and  fecond  crops,  are  convert¬ 
ed  into  rum. 

There  are  fome  trees  on  this  part  ;  but  they  are 
fmall  and  low,  confifting  chiefly  of  a  fmall  fpecies  of 
palm,  intermixed  with  a  leaf  near  30  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  which  grows  in  clufters,  called  a 
T rocelie ,  and  at  the  edges  of  running-water,  with 
mangroves. 

Farther 
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Farther  inward  the  eountry  riles ;  and  the  foil, 
though  dill  fertile,  is  lefs  durable.  It  is  coveted  with 
fore  Its  of  valuable  timber,  that  are  always  green  )  and 
there  are  fome  fandy  hills,  though  no  mountains  ;  in 
the  French  territories,  however,  there  are  mountains, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  for  they  have 
never  been  vilited  by  any  other  people. 

In  this  eountry  the  heat  is  feldom  difagreeable  ; 
the  trade-winds  by  day,  the  land  breezes  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  invariable  length  of  the  nights,  with 
gentle  dews,  refreili  the  air,  and  render  it  temperate 
and  falubrious.  There  are  ,-two  wet  feafons  and  two 
dry,  of  three  months  each,  in  every  year  :  and,  du¬ 
ring  more  than  a  month  in  eaeh  wet  feafon,  the  rain 
is  ineeffant.  The  dry  feafons  commence  fix  weeks 
before  the  equinoxes,  and  continue  fix  weeks  after. 
The  wet  feafons  are  more  wholefome  than  the  dry,, 
bee  a  dfe  the  rains  keep  the  waters  that  cover  the  low 
lands,  next  the  fea,  frefii  and  in  motion  }  but  during 
the  dry  feafon  it  Magnates,  and,  as  it  waftes,  becomes 
putrid,  fending  up  very  unwholefome  exhalations. 
Bloffoms,  green  and  ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  fame  tree  in  every  part  of  the  year.  There  are 
fome  fine  white  and  red  agates  in  Guiana,  which  re¬ 
main  untouched  •,  and  mines  of  gold  and  lilver,  which 
the  Dutch  will  not  fufTer  to  be  wrought. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  either  natives,  who 
are  of  a  reddilli  brown  ;  or  negroes  and  Europeans  *,  or 
a  mixed  progeny  of  thefe  in  various  combinations. 
The  natives  are  divided  into  different  tribes,  more  or 
lefs  enlightened  and  polifiied,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
remote  from  the  fettlemcnts  of  the  Europeans.  They 
allow  polygamy,  and  have  no  divifion  of  lands.  The 
men  go  to  war,  hunt,  and  fifh  *,  and  the  women  look 
after  domeftic  concerns,  fpin,  weave  in  their  fafiiion, 
and  manage  the  planting  of  eaffava  and  manioc,  the 
only  things  whieh  in  this  eountry  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  ;  fharp  poi- 
foned  arrows,  blown  through  a  reed,  whieh  they  ufe 
in  hunting  }  and  clubs  made  of  a  heavy  wood  called 
Iron-wood .  They  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  that 
are  (lain  in  war  *,  and  fell  for  (laves  thofe  they  take  pri- 
foners ;  their  wars  being  chiefly  undertaken  to  furnifli 
the  European  plantations.  All  the  different  tribes  go 
naked.  On  particular  oecafions  they  wear  caps  of 
feathers  •,  but,  as  cold  is  wholly  unknown,  they  cover 
no  part  but  that  which  diftinguifltes  the  fex.  They 
are  ehcerful,  humane,  and  friendly  ;  but  timid,  except 
when  heated  by  liquor,  and  drunkennefs  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  viee  among  them. 

Their  houfes  confift  of  four  (fakes  fet  up  in  a  qua¬ 
drangular  form,  with  crofs  poles,  bound  together  by 
flit  nibbees,  and  covered  with  the  large  leaves  called 
trotelies .  Their  life  is  ambulatory  j  and  their  houfe, 
which  is  put  up  and  taken  down  in  a  few  hours,  is 
all  they  have  to  carry  with  them.  When  they  remove 
from  plaee  to  place,  whieh,  as  they  inhabit  the  banks 
of  rivers,  they  do  by  water  in  fmall  eanoes,  a  few 
veffels  of  clay  made  by  the  women,  a  flat  (lone  on 
whieh  they  bake  their  bread,  and  a  rough  done  on 
which  they  grate  the  roots  of  the  eaffava,  a  hammock 
and  a  hatehet,  are  all  their  furniture  and  utenfils ; 
mod  of  them,  however,  have  a  bit  of  looking-glafs 
framed  in  paper,  and  a  comb. 
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Their  poifoned  arrows  are  made  of  fplinters  of  a 
hard  heavy  wood,  ealled  cacario ;  they  are  about  1 2 
inches  long,  and  fomewhat  thicker  than  a  coarie  knit¬ 
ting  needle  :  one  end  is  formed  into  a  iharp  point } 
round  the  other  is  wound  fome  eotton  to  make  it  fit 
the  bore  of  the  reed  through  which  it  is  to  be  blown. 
They  will  blow  thefe  arrows  40  yards  with  ablolute 
certainty  of  hitting  the  mark,  and  with  force  enough 
to  draw  blood,  which  is  certain  and  immediate  death. 
Againfl  ‘this  poifon  no  antidote  is  known.  The  In¬ 
dians  never  ufe  thefe  poifoned  arrows  in  war,  but  in 
hunting  only,  and  chiefly  againfl:  the  monkeys  5  the 
flelh  of  an  animal  thus  killed  may  be  falely  eaten,  and 
even  the  poifon  itfelf  fwallowcd  with  impunity. 

G  UJ  AQU I L ,  alfo  denominated  by  fome  Gu  AI AQU  i  l, 
a  city,  bay,  harbour,  and  river,  in  Peru,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  city  is  the  feeond  of  Spanifli  origin,  being  as 
old  as  the  year  1534.  It  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  2°  1 2*  S.  Lat.  and  790  6 * 
W.  Long.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns, 
between  which  there  is  a  communication  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge.  It  is  two  miles  in  extent,  and  defend¬ 
ed  by  two  forts.  The  churches,  eonvents,  and  houfes, 
are  of  wood,  and  it  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants. 
This  plaee  is  noted  for  a  (hell-fiih  no  larger  than  a  nut, 
which  produces  a  beautiful  purple  dye.  The  eommeree 
here  is  very  confiderable,  the  productions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  alone  forming  the  greateft  part  of  it,  which  confift 
of  timber,  fait,  horned  cattle,  mules  and  colts,  pepper, 
drugs,  and  fine  wool. 

Guiaquil,  a  jurifdidlion  of  South  Ameriea,  in  the 
audience  of  Quito,  near  the  Paeific  ocean,  a  eountry 
fubjeft  to  heavy  rains  and  frequent  (tor ms,  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  troublefome  infedls. 

GUIARA,  a  fea- port  town  of  South  Ameriea,  and 
on  the  Caracea  eoaft.  It  has  a  confiderable  trade,  with 
a  population  amounting  to  6000.  W.  Long.  6 7.  o. 
N.  Lat.  10.  35. 

GUICCIARDINI,  Francisco,  a  celebrated  hifto- 
rian,  born  at  Florence  in  1482.  He  profefled  the  civil 
law  with  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  feveral  em- 
bafiies.  Leo  X.  gave  him  the  government  of  Modena 
and  Reggio,  and  Clement  VII.  that  of  Romagna  and  Bo¬ 
logna.  Guicciardini  was  alfo  lieutenant-general  of  the 
pope’s  army,  and  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  bravery  on 
feveral  oecafions ;  but  Paul  III.  having  taken  from  him 
the  government  of  Bologna,  he  retired  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  made  counfellor  of  date,  and  was  of  great 
ferviee  to  the  houfe  of  Medieis.  He  at  length  retired 
into  the  country  to  write  his  hiftory  of  Italy,  which  he 
compofed  in  Italian,  and  which  comprehends  what  paf- 
fed  from  the  year  1494  to  1532.  This  hiftory  is  gr  al¬ 
ly  efteemed  ;  and  was  continued  by  John  Baptift  Adri- 
ani,  his  friend.  He  died  in  1 540. 

Guicciardini,  Lewis ,  his  nephew,  compofed  a 
hiftory  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  memoirs  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe,  front  1530  to  1560.  He  wrote  with 
great  fpirit  againfl:  the  perfeculion  of  the  duke  d’Alva, 
for  whieh  he  iitiprifoned  him.  Died  in  1583. 

GUIDES,  in  military  language,  are  ufually  the 
country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  encamp¬ 
ment  *,  who  give  the  army  intelligence  concerning  the 
country,  the  roads  by  which  they  are  to  march,  and  the 
probable  route  of  the  enemy. 
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GUIDI,  Alexander,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Pavia  in  1650.  Having  a  define  to  fee  Rome,  he 
,  there  attracted  the  notice  oi  Queen  Chriilina  of  Swre- 
den,  who  retained  him  at  her  court  ;  he  alfo  obtain¬ 
ed  a  confidtrahle  benefice  from  Pope  Innocent  XT.  and 
a  penfion  from  the  duke  of  Parma.  For  a  good  office 
he  did  the  date  of  Milan  with  Prince  Eugene,  he  was 
enrolled  among  the  nobles  and  decuricns  of  that  town  ; 
and  died  in  1712.  Nature  had  been  kinder  to  his  in- 
telledls  than  to  his  exterior  form ;  his  body  was  fmall 
and  crooked,  his  head  was  large,  and  he  was  blind  of 
Iris  right  eye.  A  collection  of  his  works  was  publiffied 
at  Verona  in  1726. 

GUIDO  Aretin.  See  Aretin. 

Guido  Reniy  an  illuflrious  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1595.  In  his  early  age  he  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Denis  Calvert,  a  Flemiffi  mailer  of  good  re¬ 
putation  y  but  afterwards  entered  himfelf  in  the  fchool 
of  the  Caracei.  Fie  frit  imitated  Ludovico  Caracei  ; 
but  fix'ed  at  laft  in  a  peculiar  ftyie  of  his  own,  that 
fecured  him  the  applaufe  of  his  own  time  and  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  pofteriiy,  He  was  much  honoured,  and 
lived  in  fpiendor  :  but  an  unhappy  attachment  to  gam¬ 
ing  ruined  his  circumllances  ;  the  reflection  of  which 
brought  on  a  langniffiing  diforder,  that  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  1642.  There  are  feveral  defigns  of  this  great 
mailer  in  print,  etched  by  himfelf. 

GUIDON,  a  fort  of  Hag  or  ilandard  borne  by  the 
king’s  life-guard  ;  being  broad  at  one  extreme,  and  ai¬ 
med  pointed  at  the  other,  and  flit  or  divided  into  two. 
The  guidon  is  the  eniign  or  flag  of  a  troop  of  horfe- 
guards.  See  Guard. 

Guidon,  alfo  denotes  the  officer  who  bears  the  gui¬ 
don.  The  guidon  is  that  in  the  horfe-guards  which  the 
eniign  is  in  the  foot.  The  guidon  of  a  troop  of  horfe 
takes  place  next  below  the  cornet.  1 

Guidons,  Guidones ,  or  Schola  Guidonum ,  was  a  com¬ 
pany  of  prieils  eftablhhed  by  Charlemagne,  at  Rome, 
to  conduct  and  guide  pilgrims  to  Jerulalem,  to  vifit 
the  holy  places  :  they  were  alfo  to  affiit  them  in  cafe 
they  fell  tick,  and  to  perform  the  laft  offices  to  them  in 
cafe  they  died. 

GUIENNE,  a  large  province  of  France,  now  form¬ 
ing  the  department  of  Gironde  and  that  of  Lot  and  Ga¬ 
ronne,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Saintogne,  Angoumois, 
and  Limofin  ;  on  the  eafl  by  Limoiin,  Auvergne,  and 
Languedoc  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Pyrenees,  Lower 
Navarre,  and  Bearn  y  and  on  the  w'eit  by  the  ocean. 
It  is  about  225  miles  in  length,  and  2CO  in  breadth. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper 
comprehends  Ouerci,  Rouergue,  Armagnac,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Comminges,  and  the  county  of  Bigorre.  The 
Lower  contains  Bouraelois,  Perigord,  Agenois,  Con- 
domois,  Bazadois,  the  Lander,  Proper  Gafconv,  and 
the  didriCt  of  Labour.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the 
Garonne,  the  Adour,  the  Tarn,  the  Aveiron,  and  the 
Lot.  Bourdeaux  is  the  capital  town. 

GUILANDINA,  the  Nickar  Tree,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs,  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Lomcntacea. 
See  Botany  Index . 

GUILD,  (from  the  Saxon  guildane,  to  “  pay”),  fig- 
niffes  a  fraternity  or  company,  becaufc  every  one  was 


gild  arc  y 


to  pay 


feme  thing  towards  the  charge 


and  fupport  of  the  company.  As  to  the  original  of 


thefe  guilds  or  companies  :  It  was  a  law  among  tl 
Saxons,  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of  age  , 
fliould  find  fureties  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  commit¬ 
ted  :  upon  which  certain  neighbours,  confiding  of  ten 
families,  enter  into  an  aiieciation,  and  become  bound 
for  each  other,  either  to  produce  him  w  ho  committed 
an  offence,  or  to  make  fatisfadtion  to  the  injured  par¬ 
ty  :  that  they  might  the  better  do  this,  they  railed  a 
fuin  of  money  among  thcmfelves,  which  they  put  into 
a  common  fleck  ;  and  w  hen  one  of  their  pledges  had 
committed  an  offence,  and  w  as  fled,  then  the  other  nine 
made  falisfaCtion  out  of  this  flock,  by  payment  of  mo¬ 
ney,  according  to  the  offence.  Becaufc  this  affociation 
con  lifted  of  ten  families,  it  was  called  a  decennary :  and 
from  hence  came  out  later  kinds  of  fraternities.  But 
as  to  the  preeife  time  when  thefe  guilds  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  England,  there  is  nothing  of  certainty  to  be 
found  ;  fince  they  were  in  ufe  long  before  any  formal 
licence  wras  granted  to  them  for  fuch  meetings.  It 
foems  to  have  been  about  the  elofe  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  fays  Anderfon,  in  Ids  Hiflory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i. 
p.  70.  that*  merchant-guilds,  or  fraternities,  which 
were  afterwards  fly  led  corporations,  came  flrft  into  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Madox,  in  his 
Firtna  Burgi ,  chap.  i.  \  9.  thinks,  they  were  hardly 
known  to  our  Saxon  progenitors,  and  that  they  might 
be  probably  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans 
although  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  nume¬ 
rous  in  thefe  days.  The  French  and  Normans  might 
probably  borrow  them  from  the  free  cities  of  Italy, 
where  trade  and  manufactures  were  much  earlier  pro¬ 
pagated,  and  where  poffiblv  fuch  communities  were  flrft 
in  ufe.  Thefe  guilds  are  now  companies  joined  to¬ 
gether,  with  lawrs  and  orders  made  by  thcmfelves,  by 
the  licence  of  the  prince. 

Guild,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  is  Hill 
ufed  for  a  company  of  merchants,  who  are  freemen  of 
the  borough.  See  Borough. 

Every  royal  borough  lias  a  dean  of  guild  y  who  is 
the  next  magiftrate  below  the  bailie.  He  judges  of 
controverfles  among  men  concerning  trade  ;  difputes 
between  inhabitants  touching  buildings,  lights,  water- 
courfes,  and  other  nuifances ;  calls  courts,  at  which 
his  brethren  of  the  guild  are  bound  to  attend ;  ma¬ 
nages  the  common  flock  of  the  guild ;  and  amerces  and 
coll  efts  fines. 

Guild,  Gild  or  Geld ,  is  alfo  ufed  among  our  an¬ 
cient  writers,  for  a  compcnfation  or  mulCt,  for  a  fault 
committed. 

G  UlLD-IJally  or  Gild -Hally  the  great  court  of  judi¬ 
cature  for  the  city  of  London.  In  it  are  kept  the 
mayor’s  court,  the  fherifPs  court,  the  court  of  hutt¬ 
ings,  court  of  conference,  court  of  common  council^ 
chamberlain’s  court,  Sec.  Here  alfo  the  judges  fife 
upon  n(ft  fx'ius^  &c. 

GUILDFORD,  or  Gui  deford,  a  borough-town, 
of  Surrey,  fduated  on  the  river  Wey,  31  miles  fouth- 
w:cft  of  London.  Near  it  are  the  ruinous  walls  ofs  an 
old  cafcle,  this  having  been  in  the  Saxon  times  a  royal 
villa,  where  many  of  our  kings  ufed  to  pafs  the: 
feftivals.  Plere  is  a  corporation  confiding  of  a  mayor, 
recorder,  aldermen,  &c.  which  lent  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ever  fince  parliament  had  a  being.  The  great 
road  from  London  to  Chichefter  and  Portfmouth  lies 
town,  which  has  always  been  famous  for 
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good  inns,  the  cleaned  of  linen,  and  other  excellent 
accommodations  5  and  the  affixes  are  often  held  here. 
Its  manufactory  formerly  was  cloth,  of  w  hich  there  are 
dill  fome  fmajl  remains.  Here  is  a  fchool  founded  by 
King  Edward  VI.  alfo  an  alms-houfe  endowed  with 
lands  worth  300I.  a -year,  of  which  iool.  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  fetting  the  poor  at  work,  and  the  other  200I. 
ffor  the  maintenance  of  a  mailer,  I  2  brethren,  and 
lifters,  who  are  to  have  2s.  6d.  a  week.  There  are, 
be /ides,  two  charity  fcbools  for  30  boys  and  20  girls, 
There  were  three  churches  in  this  town,  but  one 
them  fell  down  in  April  1740.  There  is  a  fine  circu¬ 
lar  courfe  for  horfe-matches,  which  begin  when  the 
.Newmarket  races  are  ended.  King  William  III.  found¬ 
ed  a  plate  of  160  guineas  to  be  run  for  here  every  May, 
and  ufed  to  honour  the  race  with  his  prefence,  as  did 
once  King  George  I.  The  river  Wey  is  made  navigable 
to  the  town,  and  by  it  a  great  quantity  of  timber  is 
carried  to  London,  not  only  from  this  neighbourhood, 
but  from  Sufiex  and  Hampthire  woods,  above  30  miles 
off,  from  whence  it  is  brought  hither  in  the  fummer  by 
land  carriage.  This  navigation  is  alfo  of  great  fupport 
to  Farnham  market,  corn  bought  there  being  brought 
to  the  mills  on  this  river  within  feven  miles  diflance, 
and,  after  being  ground  and  drefied,  is  fent  down  in 
barges  to  London.  The  road  from  hence  to  Farnham 
is  very  remarkable,  for  it  runs  along  upon  the  ridge  of 
a  high  chalky  hill,  called  St  Catharine's,  no  wider  than 
the  road  itfeif,  from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  pro- 
fpefl,  viz.  to  the  north  and  north- well,  over  Bagfhot 
heath,  and  the  other  way  into  Sudex,  and  almoft  to 
the  South  Downs.  The  town  fends  two  members  to 
parliament  •,  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  North  family. 

GUILLEMOT.  See  Colyaibus,  Ornithology 
Index . 

GUILLIM,  John,  of  Wei (h  extra&ion,  was  born  in 
Herefordihire  about  the  year  1565.  Having  completed 
his  education  at  Brazen -note  college,  Oxford,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  college  of  arms  in  London  5  and  he 
was  made  rouge  eroix  purfuivant,  in  which  poll  he  died 
in  1621.  He  publifhed,  in  1610,  a  celebrated  work, 
entitled  the  Difplay  of  Heraldry,  folio,  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  To  the  fifth,  which  eamc  out 
in  1679,  was  added  A  Treatife  of  Honour  Civil  and 
Military,  by  Captain  John  Loggan. 

GUILLOTINE,  the  name  of  an  inftrument  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  authors  of  the  French  revolution,  for 
beheading  thofe  who  were  condemned  to  death.  The 
~  '  on  the  20th  of  March 


decree  for  ufing  it  pafled  on  the  20th  oi  March  1792, 
by  order  of  the  national  afiembly.  It  w7as  not  a  new 
invention,  properly  fpeaking,  but  the  revival  of  an 
inftrument  known  before.  It  feems  to  have  been  fir  ft 
ufed  under  the  name  of  maiden ,  in  the  barony  of  Halifax 
in  York  {hive,  and  it  was  likewife  fet  up  in  Scotland,  but 
we  have  no  good  authority  for  averting  that  it  was  ever 
ufed,  although  fome  are  of  opinion  that  Regent  Morton, 
who  brought  a  model  of  it  from  England,  fuftered  by 
it  himfelf.  See  Maiden. 

Guillotine,  the  fuppofed  inventor,  a  phylician  of 
Lyons,  and  a  member  of  the  national  afiembly,  thought 
it  an  honour  conferred  upon  his  name,  by  having  it 
united  with  this  inftmment  of  death.  His  invention 
was  expensive,  and  it  received  the  moft  unqualified  .ap- 
pluufe,  both  from  the  members  and  from  t lie  galleries. 
The  propriety  of  ufing  it  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
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v’itli  infiruclioTis  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  moft  able  ^ 
furgeons  refpc&ing  it.  1VI.  Louis,  an  eminent  furgeon 
of  Paris,  declared  it  well  fitted  for  the  tafk,  and  com¬ 
mended  the  judgment  of  M.  Guillotine  in  the  contri¬ 
vance.  His  difeovery  upon  this  occaiion  was  rewarded 
by  the  legifiature  with  a  donation  of  2000  livres  \  and 
it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Paris  Journals.. 

As  far  as  this  inftrument  diminifties  the  duration  of 
the  dreadful  ccnfiia  with  death,  it  may  be  deemed  men 
ciful,  and  is,  in  this  refpeft,  preferable  to  the  hanging 
of  malefactors  by  the  neck  \  but  the  agitation  of  the 
mind  is  probably  augmented  by  the  long  furies,  of  pre¬ 
paratory  operations.  The  hands  of  the  criminal  are 
tied  behind  his  back  5  he  is  ftretclied  on  his  face  on  a 
ftrong  plank.  He  is  then  faftened  to  the  plank,  his 
neck  is  adjufted  to  the  block,  and  a  bafket  placed  be¬ 
fore  him  to  receive  his  head,  which  in  the  fpeediefl 
manner  imift  take  up  fome  time,  although  we  recollect 
to  have  read  of  21  (viz.  BriiTot  and  his  party)  who  were 
all  decapitated  in  the  courfe  of  36  minutes. 

The  conftruCHon  of  the  guillotine  has  been  varioufiy 
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modified,  and  was  at  length  made  fo  portable  as 
coni! it ute  part  of)  the  travelling  equipage  of  a  comimf- 
fioner  from  the  national  afiembly  j  and  a  representation 
of  it  iv as  put  upon  the  coins,  as  an  ornament.  On  a 
piece  of  ten  feus  value,  which  was  ft  ruck  at  Mentz  in 
the  year  1793,  there  was  for  the  device,  the  fafees  and 
axe  of  ancient  Rome,  crowned  with  a  red  cap,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  laurel  wreath,  having  for  an  infeription, 
Republique  Franpoife ,  1793,  (an  2). 

GUINEA,  a  large  tra£t  of  country  lying  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  extends  along  the 
eoaft  three  or  four  thoufimd  miles,  beginning  at  the 
river  Senegal,  fituated  about  the  17th  degree  of  north 
latitude  (being  the  neareft  part  of  Guinea  as  well  to 
Europe  as  to  North  America).  From  that  river  to  the 
river  Gambia,  and  in  the  foutherly  courfe  to  Cape  Sierra 
Leona,  is  comprehended  a  coaft  of  about  700  miles  ; 
being  the  fame  trad  for  w  hich  Queen  Elizabeth  grant¬ 
ed  charters  to  the  firft  traders  to  that  coaft.  From 
Sierra  Leona,  the  land  of  Guinea  takes  a  turn  to  the 
eaftward,  extending  that  courfe  about  1500  miles,  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  feveral  divifions  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Grain  Coajl ,  the  Ivory  Coaft,  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  the 
Slave  Coaft,  with  the  large  kingdom  of  Benin .  From 
thence  the  land  runs  fouthward  along  the  coaft  about 
1200  miles,  which  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Congo 
and  Angola  ;  where  the  trade  for  {laves  ends.  From 
which  to  the  fouthermoft  cape  of  Africa,  called  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  country  is  fettled  by  Caffres 
and  Hottentots,  who  have  never  been  concerned  in  the 
making  or  felling  (laves. 

1.  Of  the  parts  which  are  above  mentioned,  the  firft 
Is  that  fituated  on  the  great  river  Senegal,  which  is 
faid  to  be  navigable  more  than  1060  miles,  and  is  by 
travellers  deferibed  to  be  very  agreeable  and  fruitful. 

Mr  Brue,  principal  fa&or  for  the  French  African 
company,  who  lived  16  years  in  that  country,  after, 
describing  its  fruitfulnefs  and  plenty  near  the  fea,  s  a  fliers 
adds  *,  u  The  farther  you  go  from  the  fea,  the  coun-  c0iiccL 
try  on  the  river  feems  the  more  fruitful  and  well  im-voL  ii. 
proved,  abounding  with  Indian  corn,  pulfe,  fruit, 

Here  are  vaft  meadows,  which  feed  large  herds  of 
great  and  fin  nil  cal  tie,  and  poultry  numerous :  the 
lie  thick  on  the  river,  (how  the  country 
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t  is  well  peopled.”  The  fame  author,  in  the  account  of 
a  voyage  he  made  up  the  river  Gambia,  the  mouth  of 
which  iies  about  300  miles  fouth  of  the  Senegal,  and 
is  navigable  about  6 00  miles  up  the  country,  fays, 

“  that  he  was  fbrprifed  to  fee  the  land  fo  well  culti¬ 
vated  3  fcaree  a  fpot  lay  unimproved  3  the  low  lands 
divided  by  fmall  canals  were  all  fowed  with  rice,  &cc. 
the  higher  ground  planted  with  millet,  Indian  corn, 
and  pcafe  of  different  forts  3  their  beef  excellent  3 
poultry  plenty  and  very  cheap,  as  well  as  all  other 
neeeffaries  of  life.”  Mr  Moore,  who  was  lent  from 
England  about  the  year  1735,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Afriean  company,  and  refided  at  James  Fort  on  the 
river  Gambia,  or  in  other  factories  on  that  river,  about 
five  years,  confirms  the  above  account  of  the  fruitful- 
nels  of  the  country.  Captain  Smith,  v?ho  was  fent  in 
the  year  1726  by  the  African  company  to  furvey  their 
fettlements  thougheut  the  whole  coaft  of  Guinea, 
fays  *,  “  the  country  about  the  Gambia  is  pleafant  and 
fruitful  3  provifions  of  all  kinds  being  plenty  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  cheap.”  The  country  on  and  between  the 
two  above-mentioned  rivers  is  large  and  extenlive,  in¬ 
habited  principally  by  thofe  three  Negro  nations  known 
by  the  name  of  Jalofs,  Fulls ,  and  Mandingos.  The 
Jalofs  poffefs  the  middle  of  the  country.  The  FulA 
principal  fettlement  is  on  both  fidcs  of  the  Senegal  : 
great  numbers  of  thefe  people  are  alfo  mixed  with  the 
Mandingos  3  which  lad  are  moftly  fettled  on  both 
tides  the  Gambia.  The  government  of  the  Jalofs  is 
reprefented  as  under  a  better  regulation  than  can  be 
expedit'd  from  the  common  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  negroes.  We  are  told  in  Aft  ley’s  Colledlion, 

“  That  the  king  has  under  him  feveral  minifters  of 
ilate,  who  aftift  him  in  the  exercife  of  juftice.  The 
grand  jerafo  is  the  chief  juftice  through  all  the  king’s 
dominions,  and  goes  in  circuit  from  time  to  time  to 
hear  complaints  and  determine  cont rover fies.  The 

king’s  treafurer  cxercifes  the  fame  employment,  and 
lias  under  him  alkairs,  who  arc  governors  of  towns' or 
villages.  That  the  kondi,  or  viceroy,  goes  the  cir¬ 
cuit  with  the  chief  juftice,  both  to  hear  caufes  and  in- 
fpedt  into  the  behaviour  of  the  alkadi,  or  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  every  village  in  their  feveral  diftridls.”  Vaf- 
eonceias,  an  author  mentioned  in  the  Colledlion,  fays, 
“'the  ancienteft  arc  preferred  to  be  the  prince’s  coun¬ 
sellors,  who  keep  always  about  his  perfon  ;  and  the 
men  of  mod;  judgment  and  experience  are  the  judges.” 
The  Fulis  are  fettled  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Senegal : 
their  country,  which  is  very  fruitful  and  populous, 
extends  near  400  miles  from  eaft  to  weft.  They  are 
generally  of  a  deep  tawney  complexion,  appearing  to  bear 
fonie  affinity  to  the  Moors,  whofe  country  they  join  011 
the  north.:  they  are  good  farmers,  and  make  great 
harveft  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  and  breed  great 
numbers  of  cattle  of  all  kinds.  But  the  rpoft  particu¬ 
lar  account  we  have  of  thefe  people  is  from  Moore, 
i  Travels  who  fays  f ,  “  Some  of  thefe  Full  blacks,  who  dwell  on 
into  diflujit  both  ftdes  the  river  Gambia,  are  in  fubjedlion  to  the 
pa'  ts  of  Mandingos,  amongft  whom  they  dwell,  having  been 
sjnea,  probably  driven  out  of  their  country  by  war  or  famine. 

^  ^  Thev  have  chiefs;  of  their  own,  who  rule  with  much 
moderation.  Few  of  them  will  drink  brandy,  or  any 
thing  ftronger  than  water  and  fugar,  being  flndl  Maho¬ 
metans.  Their  form  of  government  goes  011  eafv,  be- 
esufe  the  people  2 re  of  a  good  quiet  difpofiti.on,  and  fo 
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well  inftrudled  in  what  is  right,  that  a  man  who  does  Guinea 
ill  is  the  abomination  of  all,  and  none  will  fupport  him w — rC 
againft  the  chief.  In  thefe  countries  the  natives  are 
not  covetous  of  land,  de firing  no  more  than  what  they 
ufe  3  and  as  they  do  not  plough  with  horfes  and  cattle, 
they  can  ufe  but  very  little  3  therefore  the  kings  are 
willing  to  give  the  Fulis  leave  to  live  in  their  country, 
and  cultivate  their  lands.  If  any  of  their  people  are 
known  to  be  made  Haves,  all  the  Fulis  will  join  to  re¬ 
deem  them  3  they  alfo  fupport  the  old,  the  blind,  the 
lame,  amongft  themfelves  3  and  as  far  as  their  abilities 
go,  they  fupply  the  neceffities  of  the  Mandingos,  great 
numbers  of  whom  they  have  maintained  in  famine.” 

The  author,  from  his  own  obfervations,  fays,  “  They 
were  rarely  angry,  and  that  he  never  heard  them  abufe 
one  another.” 

The  Mandingos  are  faid  by  Mr  Brue  before  men¬ 
tioned,  “  to  be  the  moft  numerous  nation  on  the 
Gambia,  beftdes  which,  numbers  of  them  are  difperfed 
over  all  thefe  countries  5  being  the  moft  rigid  Maho¬ 
metans  amongft  the  negroes,  they  drink  neither  wine 
nor  brandy,  and  are  politer  than  the  other  negroes. 

The  chief  of  the  trade  goes  through  their  hands. 

Many  are  indullrious  and  laborious,  keeping  their 
grounds  well  cultivated,  and  breeding  a  good  ftock  of 
cattle  f .  Every  town  has  an  alkadi,  or  governor,, ,  . 
who  has  great  power  3  for  moft  of  them  having  two^0/^“ 
common  fields  of  clear  ground,  one  for  corn,  and  the  p.  296. 
other  for  rice,  the  alkadi  appoints  the  labour  of  all 
the  people.  The  men  work  the  corn  ground,  and 
the  women  and  girls  the  rice  ground  3  and  as  they  all 
equally  labour,  fo  he  equally  divides  the  corn  amongft 
them  3  and  in  cafe  any  arc  in  want,  the  others  fupply 
them.  This  alkadi  decides  all  quarrels,  and  lias  the 
firil  voice  in  all  conferences  in  town  affairs.”  Some 
of  thefe  Mandingos,  who  are  fettled  at  Galem,  far  up 
the  river  Senegal,  can  read  and  write  Arabic  tolerably  3. 
and  are  a  good  hofpitable  people,  who  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  inland  nations.  “  They  are  extremely 
populous  in  thofe  parts,  their  women  being  fruitful, 
and  they  not  fuffering  any  perfon  amongft  them,  but 
fueh  as  are  guilty  of  crimes,  to  be  made  flaves.”  We 
are  told  from  Jobfon  “  That  the  Mahometan  negroes 
fay  their  prayers  thrice  a- day.  Each  village  has  a 
prieft  who  calls  them  to  their  duty.  It  is  furprtftng 
(fays  the  author),  as  well  as  commendable,  to  fee  the 
modefly,  attention,  and  reverence  they  obferve  during 
their  worfhip.  He  afkcd  fome  of  their  priefts  the 
purport  of  their  prayers  and  ceremonies  3  their  anfwer 
always  was,  “  that  they  adored  God  by  proftrating 
themfelves  before  him  3  that  by  humbling  themfelves 
they  acknowledged  their  own  infignifieancy,  and 
farther  intreated  him  to  forgive  their  faults,  and  to 
grant  them  all  good  and  neceftary  things,  as  well  as* 
deliverance  from  evil.”  Jobfon  takes  notice,  of  fe¬ 
veral  good  qualities  in  thefe  negro  priefts,  particular¬ 
ly  their  great  fobricty.  They  gain  their  livelihood  by 
keeping  fchool  for  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  They  not  only* 
teach  fchool,  but  rove  about  the  country,  teaching 
and  inftrufting,  for  which  the  whole  country  is  open 
to  them  3  and  they  have  a  free  eourfe  through  all' 
places,  though  the  kings  may  be  at  war  with  one 
another. 

The  three  fore-mentioned  nations  pra&ife  feveral 
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hunca.  trades,  as  fmitlis,  potters,  faddlers,  and  weavers.  Their 
— *  fmiths  work  particularly  neat  in  ‘gold  and  lilver,  and 
make  knives,  hatchets,  reaping  hooks,  fpades,  and  fhears 
to  cut  iron,  &c.  Their  potters  make  neat  tobacco 
pipes,  and  pots  to  boil  their  food.  Some  authors  fay, 
that  weaving  is  their  principal  trade  :  this  is  done  by 
the  women  and  girls,  who  fpin  and  weave  very  fine  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  which  they  dye  blue  or  black.  Moore  fays, 
the  Jalofs  particularly  make  great  quantities  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  *,  their  pieces  are  generally  27  yards  long,  and 
about  nine  inches  broad,  their  looms  being  very  narrow  j 
thefe  they  few  neatly  together,  fo  as  to  fupply  the  ufc  of 

broadcloth.  _T  ,  r 

It  was  in  thefe  parts  of  Guinea  that  M.  Adanfon, 
correfpondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  was  employed  from  the  year  1749  t0  t]ie  year 
1753,  wholly  in  making  natural  and  philofophical  ob- 
fervations  on  the  country  about  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  Speaking  of  the  great  heats  in  Senegal,  he 
*  oyage  to  fays  *,  “  it  is  to  them  that  they  are  partly  indebted  for 
Siegal,  the  fertility  of  their  lands  *,  which  is  fo  great,  that,  with 
&  P-  30S.  little  labour  and  Care,  there  is  no  fruit  nor  grain  but 
grows  in  great  plenty.” 

Of  the  foil  on  the  Gambia,  he  fays,  “  it  is  rich  and 
deep,  and  amazingly  fertile  *,  it  produces  fpontaneouf- 
ly,  and  almoft  without  cultivation,  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  grain,  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots.  Every  thing 
matures  to  perfection,  and  is  excellent  in  its  kind. 
One  thing  whieh  always  furprifed  him,  was  the  pro¬ 
digious  rapidity  with  which  the  fap  of  trees  repairs 
any  lofs  they  may  happen  to  fuftain  in  that  country  } 

“  And  I  was  never  (fays  he)  more  aftoniftied,  than 
when  landing  four  days  after  the  locufts  had  devoured 
all  the  fruits  and  leaves,  and  even  the  buds  of  the  trees, 
to  find  the  trees  covered  with  new  leaves,  and  they 
did  not  feem  to  me  to  have  fuffered  mneh.” — “  It  was 
then  (fays  the  fame  author)  the  fifii  feafon  *?  you 
might  fee  them  in  fiioals  approaching  towards  land. 
Some  of  thefe  fiioals  were  50  fathoms  fquare,  and  the 
filh  erowded  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  roll  up¬ 
on  one  another,  without  being  able  to  fwim.  As  foon 
as  the  negroes  perceive  them  coming  towards  land, 
they  jump  into  the  water  with  a  bafket  in  one  hand, 
and  fwim  with  the  other.  They  need  only  to  plunge 
and  to  lift  up  their  bafket,  and  they  are  fure  to  return 
loaded  with  fifii.”  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  lie  fays, 
“  which  way  foever  I  turned  mine  eyes  on  this  plea- 
fant  fpot,  I  beheld  a  perfeft  image  of  pure  nature  ; 
an  agreeable  folitude,  bounded  011  every  fide  by  charm¬ 
ing  landfcapes  ;  the  "rural  fituatioji  of  cottages  in  the 
midft  of  trees  *,  the  cafe  and  indolence  of  the  negroes, 
reclined  under  the  fhadc  of  their  fpreading  foliage  ; 
the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs  and  manners  \  the  whole 
revived  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  our  firft  parents,  and  I 
feemed  to  contemplate  the  world  in  its  primitive  Rate. 
They  are,  generally  fpeaking,  very  good-natured,  foci- 
able,  and  obliging.  I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  this 
my  firfi  reception  *,  it  convinced  me,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  eonfiderable  abatement  made  in  the  accounts  I 
had  read  and  heard  everywhere  of  the  favage  eliarader 
of  the  Africans.  I  obferved,  both  in  the  negroes  and 
Moors  great  humanity  and  fociablenefs,  which  gave  me 
firong  hopes  that  I  fliould  be  very  fafe  amongft  them, 
*nd  meet  with  the  fuccefs  I  defired  in  ray  inquiries  af7 
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ter  the  curiofities  of  the  country.”  He  was  agreeably 
amufed  with  the  converfation  of  the  negroes,  their  fa¬ 
bles,  dialogues,  and  witty  ftories  with  which  they  enter¬ 
tain  each  other  alternately,  according  to  their  cuftora. 

Speaking  of  the  remarks  which  the  natives  made  to  him 
with  relation  to  the  ftars  and  planets,  he  fays*  “  it  is 
amazing  that  fuch  a  rude  and  illiterate  people  fhould 
reafon  io  pertinently  in  regard  to  thofc  heavenly  bodies-, 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that  with  proper  111- 
firuments,  and  a  good  will,  they  would  become  excel- 
lent  aftronomers.” 

2.  That  part  of  Guinea  known  by  the  name  ot  the 
Grain  and  Ivory  Coajl  extends  about  500  miles.  The 
foil  is  faid  to  be,  in  general  fertile,  producing  abun¬ 
dance  of  rice  and  roots }  indigo  and  cotton  thrive  with¬ 
out  cultivation,  and  tobacco  would  be  excellent  if 
carefully  manufaaured ;  they  have,  fifii  in  plenty ; 
their  flocks  greatly  increafe  }  and  their  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruit.  They  make  a  cotton  cloth,  which  fells 
well  on  the  coaft.  In  a  word,  the  country  is  rich,  and 
the  commerce  advantageous,  and  might  be  greatly  aug* 
mented  by  fuch  as  would  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  the 
natives.  Thefe  are  reprefented  by  fome  writers  as  a 
rude,  treaeherous  people  }  whilft  feveral  other  authors 
of  credit  give  them  a  very  different  charader, .  de¬ 
ferring  them  as  fenfible,  courteous,  and  the  faireft 
traders  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  In  the  Colledion,  they 
are  faid  f  to  be  averfe  to  drinking  to  excefs,  and  fuch  f  Vol.  ii. 
as  do  are  feverely  punifhed  by  the  king’s  order.  P- 
On  inquiry  why  there  is  fueh  a  difagreement  in  the 
charader  given  of  thefe  people,  it  appears,  that  though 
they  arc  naturally  inclined  to  be  kind  to  ftrangers, 
with  whom  they  are  fond  of  trading,  yet  the  frequent 
injuries  done  them  by  Europeans  have  oecafioned  their 
being  fufpicious  and  fhy  :  the  fame  caufe  has  been 
the  occafion  of  the  ill  treatment  they  have  fometimes 
given  to  innocent  ftrangers,  who  have  attempted  to 
trade  with  them.  As  the  Europeans  have,  no  fcttle- 
ment  on  this  part  of  Guinea,  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
fignals  from  the  fhips,  on  the  appearance  of  which  the 
natives  ufually  come  on  board  in  their  canoes,  bring¬ 
ing  their  gold-duft,  ivory,  &c.  which  has  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fome  villanous  Europeans  to  carry  them  off 
with  their  effeds,  or  retain  them  on  board  till  a  ran- 
fom  is  paid.  It  is  noted  by  fome,  that  fince  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  voyagers?  have  carried  away  feveral  of  thefe 
people,  their  miftruft  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevail  on  them  to  come  on  board.  Smith  remarks, 

“  As  we  paffed  along  this  coaft,  we  very  often  lay  be¬ 
fore  a  town,  and  fired  a  gun  for  the  natives  to  come 
off;  but  no  foul  came  near  us  :  at  length  we  learnt  by 
fome  (hips  that  were  trading  down  the  coaft,  that  the 
natives  came  feldoiu  on  board  an  Englifii  fhip,  for  rear 
of  being  detained  or  carried  off;  yet  at  laft  fome  ven¬ 
tured  on  board  ;  but  if  thefe  chanced  to  fpy  any  arms, 
they  would  all  immediately  take  to  their  canoes,  and 
make  the  belt  of  their  way  home.  They  had  then  iu 
their  poffefiion  one  Benjamin  Crofs,  the  mate  of  an 
Englifh  veil'd,  who  was  detained  by  them  to  make  re- 
prifals  for  fome  of  their  men,  who  had  formerly  been 
carried  away  bv  fome  Englifii  veffd.”  In  the  Collec- 
’  tion  we  are  told,  64  This  villanous  cuftom  is  too  often  . 

pradifed,  chiefly  by  the  Brlftol  and  Liverpool  fhips, 
and  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  flave-trade.  on  the  wind-  Guinea, 
ward  coaft.”  John  Snock?  mentioned  in  Bofman  t,  p.  44-- 
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^JGuwri.  'when  on  the  coaft,  wrote,  “  We  call  anchor,  but  not 
^  one  negro  coming  on  board,  I  went  on  fhore  y  and  after 
having  (laid  a  while  on  the  ftrand,  feme  negroes  cainc 
to  me }  and  being  defirous  to  be  informed  why  they 
did  not  come  on  board,  I  was  anfwered,  that  about 
two  months  before,  the  Englifli  had  been  there  with 
two  large  veffels,  and  had  ravaged  the  country,  de- 
ftroyed  all  their  eanoes,  plundered  their  houfes,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  fome  of  their  people,  upon  whieh  the  remain¬ 
der  fled  to  the  inland  country,  where  mo  ft  of  them 
were  at  that  time }  fo  that  there  being  not  much  to  be 
done  by  us,  wc  were  obliged  to  return  on  board.  When 
I  inquired  after  their  wars  with  other  countries,  they 
told  me  they  were  not  often  troubled  with  them  ;  but 
%  D  r  .  ^  any  difference  happened,  they  chofe  rather  to  end 

onof~  ^ie  ^ifpiite  amicably  than  to  come  to  arms  He 
Guinea ,  found  the  inhabitants  civil  and  good-natured.  Speak- 
p.  441.  ing  of  the  king  of  Rio  Seftro,  lower  down  the  coaft, 
he  fays,  “  Pie  was  a  very  agreeable,  obliging  man ; 
and  all  Ins  fubje&s  are  civil,  as  well  as  very  labori- 
f  ous  in  agriculture  and  the  purfuits  of  trade.”  Mar- 
Cn lie 61  ion  C^a*s  t  ^ays>  “  though  the  country  is  very  popu- 

vol.  ii.  *  i°us»  yet  none  of  the  natives  (except  criminals)  are 
p.  565.  fold  for  flaves.”  Vaillant  never  heard  of  any  fettle- 
ment  being  made  by  the  Europeans  on  this  part  of 
\ Smith's  Guinea  j  and  Smith  remarks  J,  “  That  thefe  eoafts 
loyageto  whieh  are  divided  into  feveral  little  kingdoms,  and 
^iave  fe^om  any  ^7ars,  is  the  reafon  the  flave- trade  is 
not  fo  good  here  as  on  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coaft,  where 
the  Europeans  have  feveral  forts  and  faftories.”  A 
plain  evidenec  this,  that  it  is  the  intercourfe  with  the 
Europeans,  and  their  fettlemcnts  on  the  coaft,  which 
gives  life  to  the  flave-trade. 

3.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Ivory  Coaft  are  thofe  called 
the  Gold  Coctjl  and  the  Slave  Coajl ;  authors  are  not 
agreed  about  their  bounds,  but  their  extent  together 
along  the  eoaft  may  be  about  500  miles.  And  as  the 
poliey,  produce,  and  economy  of  thefe  two  kingdoms 
of  Guinea  are  much  the  fame,  they  (hall  be  deferibed 
together. 

Here  the  Europeans  have  the  greatefl  number  of 
forts  and  factories  $  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  ne¬ 
gro  factors,  a  trade  is  carried  on  above  700  miles  back 
in  the  inland  country  \  whereby  great  numbers  of  flaves 
are  procured,  as  well  by  means  of  the  wars  which  arife 
amongft  the  negroes,  or  are  fomented  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  as  thofe  brought  from  the  back  country.  Here 
wc  find  the  natives  more  reconciled  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  manners  and  trade  j  but,  at  the  fame  time,  much 
more  inured  to  war,  and  ready  to  aftift  the  European 
traders  in  procuring  loadings  for  the  great  number 
of  veffels  which  come  yearly  on  thofe  eoafts  for  flaves. 
This  part  of  Guinea  is  agreed  by  hiftorians  to  be,  in 
general,  extraordinary  fruitful  and  agreeable  \  pro¬ 
ducing  (according  to  the  difference  of  the  foil)  vaft 
quantities  of  rice  and  other  grain,  plenty  of  fruit  and 
roots,  pa^m  wine  and  oil,  and  fifh  in  great  abundance, 
with  much  tame  and  wild  cattle.  Batman,  princi¬ 
pal  factor  for  the  Dutch  at  D’Elmina,  fpeaking  of 
the  country  of  Axitn,  which  is  fituated  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  fays,  “  The  negro  inha¬ 
bitants  are  generally  very  rich,  driving  a  great  trade 
with  the  Europeans  for  gold  :  That  they  are  induftri- 
cufly  employed  either  in  trade,  fifhing,  or  agriculture  ; 
but  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  rice,  which  grows  here 
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in  an  incredible  abundance,  and  is  iranfporled  hence  Guinea, 
all  over  the  Gold  Coaft  :  the  inhabitants,  in  lieu,  re- 
turning  full  fraught  with  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  and 
palm  oil.”  The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  country 
of  Ante,  fays,  “  This  country,-  as  well  as  the  Gold 
Coaft,  abounds  with  hills,  enriched  with  extraordinary 
high  and  beautiful  trees  \  its  valleys,  betwixt  the  hills, 
are  wide  and  extenfive,  producing  in  great  abundance 
very  good  rice,  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  and  other 
fruits,  all  good  in  their  kind.”  He  adds,  “  In  fhort, 
it  is  a  land  that  yields  its  manurers  as  plentiful  a  crop 
as  they  can  wifh,  with  great  quantities  of  palm  w  ine 
and  oil,  befides  being  well  furni (lied  with  all  forts  of 
tame  as  wTell  as  wild  beafts  5  but  that  the  laft  fatal  wars 
had  reduced  it  to  a  miferable  condition,  and  ftripped  it 
of  moft  of  its  inhabitants.”  The  adjoining  eountry 
of  Fetu,  he  fays,  “  was  formerly  fo  powerful  and  po¬ 
pulous,  tli  at  it  ft  ruck  terror  into  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  j  but  it  is  at  prefent  fo  drained  by  continual 
wTars,  that  it  is  entirely  ruined  \  there  does  not  remain 
inhabitants  fuffieient  to  till  the  eountry,  though  it  is 
fo  fruitful  and  pleafant  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
country  of  Ante  juft  before  deferibed  ;  frequently  (fays 
our  author),  when  walking  through  it  before  the  laft 
wrar,  I  have  feen  it  abound  with  fine  wTcll  built  and  po¬ 
pulous  towns,  agreeably  enriched  with  vaft  quantities 
of  eorn,  cattle,  palm  wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants 
all  apply  themfelves  without  any  diftin£tion  to  agri¬ 
culture  ;  fome  fow  corn  \  others  prefs  oil,  and  draw 
wine  from  palm  trees,  w  ith  both  which  it  is  plentifully 
ftored.” 

Smith  gives  much  the  fame  account  of  the  before- 
mentioned  parts  of  the  Gold  Coaft  }  and  adds,  u  the 
country  about  D’Elmina  and  Cape  Coaft  is  much  the 
fame  for  beauty  and  goodnefs,  but  more  populous ;  and 
the  nearer  we  come  towards  the  Slave  Coaft,  the  more 
delightful  and  rich  all  the  countries  are,  producing  all 
forts  of  trees,  fruits,  roots,  and  herbs,  that  grow'  with¬ 
in  the  torrid  zone.”  Burbot  alfo  remarks  *,  with  re-  *  ^  JL 
fpeeft  to  the  countries  of  Ante  and  Adorn,  “  That  th e  Defer  iptm 
foil  is  very  good  and  fruitful  in  corn  and  other  pro-  of  Guinea 
duee  ’y  which  it  affords  in  fueh  plenty,  that  befides  whatP-  *54* 
ferves  for  their  own  ufe,  they  always  export  great 
quantities  for  fale  :  they  have  a  competent  number  of 
eattle,  both  tame  and  wild,  and  the  rivers  are  abundantly 
ftored  with  fifh  }  fo  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  fup- 
port  of  life,  and  to  make  it  eafy.”  In  the  Collection 
it  is  faid,  “  That  the  inland  people  on  that  part  ef  the 
coaft  employ  themfelves  in  tillage  and  trade,  and  fup- 
ply  the  market  with  corn,  fruit,  and  palm  wine  }  the 
country  producing  fueh  vaft  plenty  of  Indian  corn, 
that  abundance  is  daily  exported  as  Well  by  Euro¬ 
peans  as  blacks  reforting  thither  from  other  parts.” 

Thefe  inland  people  are  faid  to  live  in  great  union 
and  friendlhip,  being  generally  well  tempered,  civil, 
and  tractable  ’y  not  apt  to  ftied  human  blood,  except 
when  much  provoked  ,  and  ready  to  aftift  one  ano¬ 
ther.  In  the  Collection  it  is  faid,  “  That  the  fifh- 
ing  bufinefs  is  efteemed  on  the  Gold  Coaft  next  to  tra¬ 
ding  ;  that  thofe  who  profefs  it  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  other  employments.  That  the  greatefi: 
number  of  thefe  are  at  Kommendo,  Mina,  and  Kor- 
mantin  j  from  each  of  whieh  places  there  go  out  every  , 
morning  (Tuefdav  exeepted,  which  is  the  Fetifti  day 
or  day  of  reft),  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  eight  hundred 
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canoes,  from  13  to  14  feet  long,  which  fpread  them- 
fclves  two  leagues  at  ha,  each  fiftierman  carrying  in  his 
canoe  a  fword,  with  bread,  water,  and  a  little  fire  on 
a  lav  re  done  to  roaft  fifin.  Thus  they  labour  till  noon, 
wherT the  fea  breeze  blowing  freih,  they  return  on  the 
fnore,  generally  laden  with  filh  ;  a  quantity  of  which 
the  inland  inhabitants  come  down  to  buy,  which  they 
fell  again  at  the  country  markets.” 

Smith  fays,  “  The  country  about  Aera,  where  the 
Engiifii  and  Dutch  have  each  a  ftrong  fort,  is  very  de¬ 
lightful,  and  the  natives  courteous  and  civil  to  Gran¬ 
gers.”  He  adds,  “  That  this  place  feldom  fails  of  an 
extraordinary  good  trade  from  the  inland  country, 
cfpecially  for  llaves,  whereof  feveral  are  fuppofed  to 
come  from  very  remote  parts,  becaufe  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  a  Malayan  or  two  aniongft  a  parcel  of 
other  (laves  *,  The  Malay  people  are  generally  natives 
of  Malacca,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  feveral  thoufand 
miles  from  the  Gold  Coaft.”  They  differ  very  much 
from  the  Guinea  negroes,  being  of  a  tawney  complexion 
with  long  black  hair. 

Mod  parts  of  the  Slave  Coad  arc  reprefented  as 
equally  fertile  and  pleafant  with  the  Gold  Goad.  The 
kingdom  of  Whidali  has  been  particularly  noted  by 
travellers.  Smith  and  Bofman  agree  “  That  it  is  one 
of  the  mod  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  The 
great  number  and  variety  of  tall,  beautiful,  and  diady 
trees,  which  feem  planted  in  groves  ;  the  verdant  fields 
everywhere  cultivated,  and  no  otherwife  divided  than 
by  thofe  groves,  and  in  fomc  places  a  fmall  foot-path, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  villages,  contribute 
to  afford  the  mod  delightful  profpeft  \  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  being  a  fine,  eafy,  and  almod  imperceptible  afeent 
for  the  fpace  of  40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea.  That  the 
farther  you  go  from  the  fea,  the  more  beautiful  and  po¬ 
pulous  the  country  appears.  That  the  natives  were 
kind  and  obliging,  and  fo  indudrious,  that  no  place 
which  was  thought  fertile  could  efcape  being  planted, 
even  within  the  hedges  which  inelofe  their  villages. 
And  that  the  next  day  after  they  had  reaped,  they  fow- 
cd  again.” 

Snelgrave  alfo  fays,  “  The  country  appears  full  of 
towns  and  villages  \  and  being  a  rich  foil,  and  well 
cultivated,  looks  like  an  entire  garden.”  In  the  Col¬ 
lection,  the  hulbandry  of  the  negroes  is  deferibed  to 
be  carried  on  with  great  regularity.  “  The  rainy  fea- 
fon  approaching,  they  go  into  the  fields  and  woods, 
to  fix  on  a  proper  place  for  fowing  ;  and  as  here  is  no 
property  in  ground,  the  Icing’s  licence  being  obtained, 
the  people  go  out  in  troops,  and  fird  clear  the  ground 
from  bulhes  and  weeds,  which  they  burn.  The  field 
thus  cleared,  they  dig  it  up  a  foot  deep,  and  fo  let  it 
remain  for  eight  or  ten  days,  till  the  red:  of  their 
neighbours  have  difpofed  their  ground  in  the  fame 
manner.  They  then  confult  about  -  fowing,  and  for 
that  end  afiemble  at  the  king’s  court  the  next  Fetifii 
day.  The  king’s  grain  muft  be  Town  firft.  They 
then  go  again  to  the  field,  and  give  the  ground  a  fe- 
eond  digging,  and  fow  their  feed.  Wliilft  “  the  king 
or  governor’s  land  is  fowing,  he  fends  out  wine  and 
fldh,  ready  dreffed,  enough  to  ferve  the  labourers. 
Afterwards,  they  in  like  manner  fow  the  ground  al¬ 
lotted  for  their  neighbours  as  diligently  as  that  of  the 
king’s,  by  whom  they  are  alfo  feafted  ;  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  in  a  body  for  the  public  benefit  till 


every  man’s  ground  is  tilled  and  fowed.  None  but  Guinea, 
the  king,  and  a  few  great  men,  are  exempted  from  f  r~ 
this  labour.  Their  grain  foon  fprouts  out  of  the 
ground.  When  it  is  about  a  man’s  height,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  ear,  they  raife  a  wooden  houfe  in  the  centre 
of  the  field,  covered  with  ftraw,  in  which  they  fet 
their  children  to  watch  their  corn,  and  fright  away  the 
birds.” 

Bofman  fpeaks  in  commendation  of  the  civility, 
kindnefs,  and  great  induftry  of  the  natives  of  Win- 
dah.  This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  lays,  “  The 
natives  here  feem  to  be  the  mod;  gentleman-like  ne¬ 
groes  in  Guinea,  abounding  with  good  manners  and 
ceremony  to  each  other.  The  inferior  pay  the  utmoft 
deference  and  refpeeft  to  the  fuperior,  as  do  wives  to 
their  hufbands,  and  children  to  their  parents.  Ail 
here  are  naturally  indudrious,  and  find  eonftant  em¬ 
ployment  ;  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  in 
fpinning  and  weaving  cotton.  The  men,  whole  chief 
talent  lies  in  hufbandry,  are  unacquainted  with  arms 
otherwife,  being  a  numerous  people,  they  could  have 
made  a  better  defence  againft  the  king  of  Dahomy, 
who  fubdued  them  without  much  trouble.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Collection,  there  are,  throughout  the  Gold 
Coad,  regular  markets  in  all  villages,  furnilhed  with 
provilions  and  merchandife,  held  every  day  in  the  week 
except  Tuefday,  whence  they  fupply,  not  only  the  in¬ 
habitants,  but  the  European  (hips.  The  negro  wo¬ 
men  are  very  expert  in  buying  and  felling,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  indudrious  *,  for  they  will  repair  daily  to  mar¬ 
ket  from  a  confiderable  diftance,  loaded  like  pack- 
horfes,  with  a  child  perhaps  at  their  back,  and  a  heavy 
burden  on  their  heads.  After  felling  their  wares,, 
they  buy  filh  and  other  neceffaries,  and  return  home 
loaded  as  they  came.  There  is  a  market  held  at  Sabi 
every  fourth  day,  alfo  a  weekly  one  in  the  province 
of  Apologua,  which  is  fo  reforted  to,  that  there  are 
ufually  5000  or  6000  merchants.  Their  markets  arefo 
well  regulated  and  governed,  that  feldom  any  diforder 
happens }  each  fpecies  of  merchandife  and  merchants 
have  a  feparate  place  allotted  them  by  themfelves. 

The  buyers  may  haggle  as  much  as  they  will,  but  it 
muft  be  without  noife  or  fraud.  To  keep  order,  the 
king  appoints  a  judge  \  who,  with  four  officers  -well 
armed,  infpcCts  the  markets,  hears  all  complaints,  and 
in  a  fummary  wray  decides  all  differences  5  be  has 
power  to  feize  and  fell  as  daves,  all  who  are  catch- 
ed  in  dealing  or  difturbing  the  peace.  In  thefe  mar¬ 
kets  are  to  be  fold  men,  women,  children,  oxen,  fheep,„ 
goats,  and  fowls- of  all  kinds  5  European  cloths,  linen, 
and  woollen  y  printed  calicoes,  lilk,  grocery  ware, 
china,  gold-duft,  iron  in  bars,  &c.  in  a  word,  molt 
forts  of  European  goods,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
Africa  and  Alia.  They  have  other  markets,  refem- 
bling  our  fairs,  once  or  twice  a-year,  to  which  all  the 
country  repair  ;  for  they  take  care  to  order  the  day  fo 
in  different  governments  as  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other.” 

With  refpeft  to  government,  Smith  fays*,  “  that  *  Smith*. 
the  Gold  Coaft  and  Slave  Coaft  are  divided  into  differ-  p-  *95' 
ent  diftri&s,  fonie  of  which  are  governed  by  their 
chiefs  or  kings :  the  others,  being  more  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  commonwealth,  are  governed  by  fome  of 
the  principal  men,  called  Caboceros ;  who  Bofman 
fays,  are  properly  denominated  civil fathers ,  whofe  pro¬ 
vince* 
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Guinea.  viiice  Is  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  vil- 
1  "  ¥  ^  '  lage,  and  to  appeafe  tumults.”  But  tliis  order  of  go¬ 
vernment  has  been  much  broken  dnce  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans.  Both  Bofman  and  Barbot  mention 
murder  and  adultery  to  be  feverely  punilhed  on  the 
coaft,  frequently  by  death  }  and  robbery  by  a  fine  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  goods  Helen. 

The  income  of  fome  of  the  kings  is  larg^.  Bofman 
fays,  “  that  the  king  of  Whidah’s  revenues  and  duties 
on  things  bought  and  fold  are  confiderable  }  he  having 
the  tithe  of  all  things  fold  in  the  market,  or  imported 
into  the  country.”  Both  the  above-mentioned  authors 
fay,  the  tax  on  Haves  (hipped  oft'  in  this  king’s  domi¬ 
nions,  in  fome  years,  amounts  to  near  20,000k 

Bofman  tells  us,  “  the  Whidah  negroes  have  a  faint 
idea  of  a  true  God*  aferibing  to  him  the  attributes  of 
almighty  power  and  omniprefence  :  but  God,  they 
fay,  is  too  high  to  condefeend  to  think  of  mankind  } 
wherefore  he  commits  the  government  of  the  world  to 
thofe  inferior  deities  which  they  worftiip.”  Some  au¬ 
thors  fay,  the  wifeft  of  thefe  negroes  are  fenfible  of  their 
miftake  in  this  opinion}  but  dare  not  forfake  their  own 
religion,  for  fear  of  the  populace  rifing  and  killing  them. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  fays,  Hi  that  all  the 
natives  of  this  coaft  believe  there  is  one  true  God,  the 
author  of  them  and  all  things  ;  that  they  have  fome  ap- 
prehenfion  of  a  future  Hate  }  and  that  almoft  every  vil¬ 
lage  has  a  grove,  or  public  place  of  worftiip,  to  which 
the  principal  inhabitants,  on  a  fet  day,  refort  to  make 
their  offerings.” 

In  the  Colle&ion  it  is  remarked  as  an  excellency  in 
the  Guinea  government,  46  that  however  poor  they 
may  be  in  general,  yet  there  are  no  beggars  to  be  found 
amongft  them  }  which  is  owing  to  the  care  of  their 
chief  men,  whofc  province  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  city  or  village,  it  being  part  of  their  of¬ 
fice  to  fee  that  fuch  people  may  earn  their  bread  by 
their  labour  }  fome  are  fet  to  blow  the  fmith’s  bel¬ 
lows,  others  to  prefs  palm  oil,  or  grind  colours  for 
their  mats,  and  fell  provifion  in  the  markets.  The 
young  men  are  lifted  to  ferve  as  foldiers,  fo  that  they 
fuffer  no  common  beggar.”  Bofman  aferibes  a  fur- 
*  Bofman ,  ther  reafon  for  this  good  order  *,  viz.  44  that  when  a 
p.  up.  negro  finds  he  cannot  fubfift,  he  binds  himfelf  for  a 

certain  fum  of  money,  and  the  mafter  to  whom  he  is 
bound  is  obliged  to  find  him  neceffaries  }  that  the  ma¬ 
iler  fets  him  a  fort  of  talk,  which  is  pot  in  the  lead 
Ilavifh,  being  chiefly  to  defend  his  mafter  on  occa- 
lions,  or  in  (owing  time  to  work  as  much  as  himfelf 
pleafes.” 

Adjoining  to  the  kingdom  of  Whidah  are  feveral 
fmall  governments,  as  Coto,  great  and  fmall  Popo, 
Ardrah,  &c.  all  fituated  on  the  Slave  Coaft,  where  the 
chief  trade  for  (laves  is  carried  on.  Thefe  are  govern¬ 
ed  by  their  refpe6live  kings,  and  follow  much  the  fame 
cuftoms  with  thofe  of  Whidah,  except  that  their  prin¬ 
cipal  living  is  on  plunder  and  the  flave-trade. 

4.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Slave  Coaft,  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Benin,  which,  though  it  extends  but  about 
1 70  miles  on  the  fea,  yet  fpreads  fo  far  inland  as  to  be 
efteemed  the  mod  potent  kingdom  in  Guinea.  By 
accounts,  the  foil  and  produce  appear  to  be  in  a  great 
meafurc  like  thofe  before  defcribtd,  and  the  natives 
}  Collett.  are  reprefented  as  a  reafonable  good-natured  people. 
.V°»a8*  Artua  fays' f,  44  they  are  a  fmcere,  inoffenfive  people, 


and  do  no  in]  lift  ice  either  to  one  another  or  to  draft-  Cum 
gers.”  Smith  confirms  this  account,  and  fays,  44  that  v 
the  inhabitants  are  generally  very  good-natured,  and 
exceeding  courteous  and  civil.  When  the  Europeans 
make  them  prefents,  which  in  their  coining  thither  to 
trade  they  always  do,  they  endeavour  to  return  them 
doubly*”  Bofman  tells  us,  u  that  his  countrymen 
the  Dutch,  who  were  often  obliged  to  truft  them  till 
they  returned  the  next  year,  were  fure  to  be  honeilly 
paid  their  whole  debts.” 

There  is  in  Benin  a  confiderable  order  in  govern¬ 
ment  }  theft,  murder*,  and  adultery,  being  feverely 
punifhed.  Smith  fays,  44  their  towns  are  governed 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  king,  who  have  power 
to  decide  in  civil  cafes,  and  to  raife  the  public  taxci> : 
but  in  criminal  cafes,  they  mud  fend  to  the  king’s 
court,  which  is  held  at  the  town  of  Oedo  or  Great 
Benin.  This  town,  which  covers  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  is  about  60  miles  from  the  fea.”  Barbot 
tells  us,  44  that  it  contains  30  ftreets,  20  fathoms  wide, 
and  almoft  two  miles  long,  commonly  extending  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  one  gate  to  another}  that  the  gates  are 
guarded  by  foldiers  }  that  in  thefe  ftreets  markets  arc 
held  every  day,  for  cattle,  ivory,  cotton,  and  many  forts 
of  European  goods*  This  large  town  is  divided  into  fc- 
veral  wards  or  diftrhfts,  each  governed  by  its  refpec- 
tive  king  of  a  ftreet,  as  they  call  them,  to  adminifter 
juftice,  and  to  keep  good  order.  The  inhabitants 
arc  very  civil  and  good-natured,  condefcending  to  what 
the  Europeans  require  of  them  in  a  civil  way.”  The 
fame  author  confirms  W'hat  has  been  faid  by  others  of 
their  juftice  in  the  payment  of  their  debts  }  and  adds, 

44  that  they,  above  all  other  Guineans,  are  very  ho¬ 
ned  and  juft  in  their  dealings  }  and  they  have  fuch  an 
averfion  for  theft,  that  by  the  law  of  the  country  it  is 
puniftied  with  death.”  We  are  told  by  the  fame  au¬ 
thor,  44  that  the  king  of  Benin  is  able  upon  oceafioit 
to  maintain  an  army  of  1 00,000  men  y  but  that,  for 
the  mod  part,  he  does  not  keep  30,000.”  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Benin. 

5.  The  laft  divifion  of  Guinea  from  which  (laves  are 
imported,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Congo  and  Angola:  thefe 
lie  to  the  fouth  of  Benin,  extending  with  the  interme¬ 
diate  land  about  1200  miles  on  the  coaft.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  natives  of  both  thefe  kingdoms  profefs  the 
Chriftian  religion,  which  wras  long  fince  introduced' by 
the  Portuguefe,  who  made  early  fettlements  in  that 
country.  See  Congo  and  Angola. 

In  the  Collc£iion  it  is  faid,  that  both  in  Congo  and 
Angola,  the  foil  is  in  general  fruitful,  producing  great 
plenty  of  grain,  Indian  corn,  and  fuch  quantities  of 
rice,  that  it  hardly  bears  any  price,  with  fruits,  roots, 
and  palm  oil  in  plenty.  The  natives  are  gent  rally  a 
quiet  people,  who  difeover  a  good  underftanding, 
and  behave  in  a  friendly  manner  to  (Dangers,  being  of 
a  mild  converfation,  affable,  and  eafily  overcome  with 
reafon.  In  the  government  of  Congo,  the  king  ap¬ 
points  a  judge  in  every  particular  divifion,  to  hear  and 
determine  difputes  and  civil  caufes ;  the  judges  im- 
prifon  and  releafe,  or  impofe  fines,  according  to  the 
rule  of  cuftom  }  but  in  weighty  matters,  every  one 
may  appeal  to  the  king,  before  whom  all  criminal 
caufes  are  brought,  in  which  he  giveth  fentcnce  }  hut 
feldom  condemns h  to  death.  The  town  of  Leango 
Hands  in  the  midft  of  four  lordfhips,  which  abound  in 

corn. 
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corn  fruit,  &c.  Here  they  make  great  quantities  of  the  Cyprian  or  Cintra  bay 
'  cloth  of  divers  kinds,  very  fine  and  curious  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  feldom  idle  ;  they  even  make  needle-work 
caps  as  they  walk  in  the  ftreets.  The  (lave-trade  is 
here  principally  managed  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  carry 
it  far  up  into  the  inland  countries.  They  are  faid  to 
fend  off  from  thefe  parts  15,000  flaves  each  year.  At 
Angola,  about  the  tenth  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  ends 
the  trade  for  (laves. 

As  all  thefe  countries  lie  between  the  tropics,  the  air 
is  exceflively  hot,  efpecially  from  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  end  of  March  ;  which,  with  the  coolnefs 
of  the  nights,  the  frequent,  thick,,  (linking,  fulphu- 
reous  mifts,  and  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  fiat 
country  is  overflowed,  makes  it  very  unhealthy,  efpe¬ 
cially  to  Europeans.  The  natives,  however,  are  little 
affected  with  the  unwholefome  air.  According  to  Bar- 
bot,  .they  keep  much  within  doors  in  tempeftuous 
times  j  and  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  their  (kins 
being  fuppled  and  pores  clofed  by  daily  anointing 
with  palm  oil,  the  weather  can  make  but  little  im- 
preflion  on  them.  They  generally,  therefore,  enjoy  a 
good  ftate  of  health,  and  are  able  to  procure  to  them¬ 
felves  a  comfortable  fubfiftence,  with  much  lefs.care  and 
toil  than  is  neceflary  in  our  more  northern  climate  ; 
which  lafi  advantage  arifes  not  only  from  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  but  alfo  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  whereby  the  la md  is  regularly  moiilened  and 
rendered  extremely  fertile  ;  and  being  in  many  places 
improved  by  culture,  abounds  with  grain  and  fruits, 
cattle,  poultry,  &c.  The  earth  yields  all  the  year  a 
frefli  fupply  of  food  :  Few  clothes  are  requifite,  and 
little  art  neceflary  in  making  them,  or  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  their  houfes,  which  are  very  Ample,  principally 
calculated  to  defend  them  from  the  tempeftuous  fea- 
fons  and  wild  beafts  ;  a  few  dry  reeds  covered  with 
mats  ferve  for  their  beds.  The  other  furniture,  ex¬ 
cept  what  belongs  to  cookery,  gives  the  women  but 
little  trouble  \  the  moveables  of  the  greateft  among 
them  amounting  only  to  a  few  earthen  pots,  fome 
wooden  utenfils,  and  gourds  or  calabalhes  ;  from  thefe 
laft,  which  grow  almoft  naturally  over  their  huts,  to 
which  they  afford  an  agreeable  (hade,  they  are  abun¬ 
dantly  (locked  with  good  clean  veffels  for  mod  houfe- 
hold  ufes,  being  of  different  fi^es,  from  half  a  pint  to 
feveral  gallons. 

The  diftempers  the  Europeans  are  fubje£l  to  on 
this  coaft,  are  fevers,  fluxes,  and  colics,  which  are 
occafioned  by  indifferent  water  and  bad  air 5  their 
fettlements  lying  near  the  coaft,  where  the  fogs  and 
fleams  arifing  from  the  ooze  and  falt-mar(hes,  and  the 
(linking  fi(h  the  natives  dry  on  the  beach,  corrupt  the 
air,  and  render  it  fatal  to  foreigners.  The  mod  tem¬ 
perate  men  find  it  difficult  to  preferve  their  health..} 
but  a  great  many  haften  their  death  by  their  intempe¬ 
rance,  or  negligence,  expofing  themfelves  to  the  cold 
air  in  the  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day.  This  ludden 
change,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  has  often  very 
bad  effe»5ls  in  hot  climates. 

Of  mountains  in  Guinea,  the  mod  remarkable  are 
thofe  of  Sierra  Leon.  The  principal  capes  are  thofe 
of  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Verd,  Cape  Leon,  Cape  St 
Ann’s,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Cape  Three  Points,  Cape 
Formofa,  Cape  Monte,  Cape  St  John,  Cape  Lopas, 

Cape  Lede,  and  Cape  Negro.  The  chief  bays  are 
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and  the  Bite  of  Guinea.  Guinea- 
Of  the  rivers,  the  mod  confiderable  are  thole  of  Co-  v  J 
anzo  and  Ambrifi,  the  Zaara,  the  Lunde,  the  Came¬ 
ron,  the  Formofa,  the  Volta,  the  Sierra  Leon,  and 
the  Sherbro.  All  thefe  run  from  call  to  welt  (except 
the  Volta,  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth),  and  fall  in¬ 
to  the  Atlantic. 

Beiides  gold,  ivory,  and  (laves,  Guinea  affords  indi¬ 
go,  wax,  gum-fenega,  gum-tragacanth,  and  a  variety  ot 
other  gums  and  drugs. 

The  mod  ancient  account  we  have  of  the  country  Hiftorv  of 
of  the  negroes,  particularly  that  part  lituaud  on  and?1  Guinea 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gar 
is  from  the  writings  of  two  ancient  authors,  one  an 
Arabian,  and  the  other  a  Moor.  Tile  fail  wrote  in 
Arabic  about  the  I  2th  century.  His  works,  printed 
in  that  language  at  Rome,  were  afterwards  tra’  Gated 
into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Paris  under  the  patronage  of 
the  famous  Thuanus  chancellor  oi  France,  with  the 
title  of  Geographia  Nubienjis,  containing  an  account  of 
all  the  nations  lying  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  The 
other  was  written  by  John  Leo,  a  Moor,  born  at  Grana¬ 
da  in  Spain,  before  the  Moors  were  totally  expelled  from 
that  kingdom.  He  redded  in  Africa  •,  but  being  on  a 
voyage  trom  Tripoli  to  Tunis,  was  taken  by  feme  Ita¬ 
lian  corfairs,  who  finding  him  poffeffed  of  feveral 
Arabian  books,  befides  his  own  manuferipts,  appre¬ 
hended  him  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  and  as  fuch  pre¬ 
ferred  him  to  Pope  Leo  X.  This  pope  encouraging 
him,  he  embraced  the  Romilh  religion,  and  his  de- 
fcription  of  Africa  was  publidied  in  Italian.  From 
thefe  writings  we  gather,  that  after  the  Mahometan 
religion  had  extended  to  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
fome  of  the  promoters  of  it  crofting  the  fandy  deferts 
of  Numidia,  which  feparate  that  country  from  Gui¬ 
nea,  found  it  inhabited  by  men,  who,  though  under 
no  regular  government,  and  deftitute  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  the  Arabians  were  favoured  .with,  lived  in  con¬ 
tent  and  peace.  The  firft  author  particularly  remarks, 

“  that  they  never  made  war,  or  travelled  abroad,  but 
employed  themfelves  in  tending  their  herds,  or  labour¬ 
ing  in  the  ground.”  J.  Leo  fays,  p.  65.  “  That 
they  lived  in  common,  having  no  property  in  land,  no 
tyrant  nor  fuperior  lord,  but  flip  ported.  themfelves  in 
an  equal  ftate,  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  afforded  plenty  of  roots,  game,  and  honey* 

That  ambition  or  avarice  neve  r  drove  them  into  foreign 
countries  to  iiibdue  or  cheat  their  neighbours*  Thus 
they  lived  without  toil  or  fuperfluities.” — The  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  .Morocco,  who  wore  coats  of  mail, 
and  ufed  fwords  and  fpt  ars  headed  with  iron,  coming 
amongft  thefe  harmlds  and  naked  people,  foon  brought 
them  under  (ubjetlmn,  and  divided  that  part  of  Guinea 
which  lies  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  into  15 
parts;  thofe  were  the  15  kingdoms  of  the  negroes, 
over  which  the  Moors  prefided,  and  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  were  negroes.  Thefe  Moors  taught  the  negroes 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  arts  of  life  ;  particularly 
the  ufe  of  iron,  before  unknown  to  them.  About 
the  14th  century,  a  native  negro,  called  Hell  Ifchia , 
expelled  the  Moorifli  conquerors  ;  but  though  the  ne¬ 
groes  threw  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  nation,  they  ooly 
changed  a  Libyan  for  a  negro  mafter.  Heli  Ifchia 
him  telf  becoming  king,  led  the  negroes  on  to  foreign 
wars,  and  eftabliihed  himfelf  in  power  over  a  very  large 
S  extent 
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,  ^mnea«  extent  of  country.”  Since  Leo’s  time,  the  Europe- 
¥~  ans  have  had  very  little  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of 
Africa,  nor  do  they  know  what  became  of  his  great 
empire.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  broke  into  pieces, 
and  that  the  natives  again  relumed  many  of  their  an¬ 
cient  cuftoms  3  for  in  the  account  publifhed  by  Moore, 
in  his  travels  on  the  river  Gambia,  we  find  a  mixture 
of  the  Moorilh  and  Mahometan  cuftoms,  joined  with 
the  original  fimplicity  of  the  negroes.  It  appears  by 
accounts  of  ancient  voyages,  collected  by  Hackluit, 
Purchas,  and  others,  that  it  was  about  50  years  before 
the  difeovery  of  America,  that  the  Portuguefe  at¬ 
tempted  to  fail  round  Cape  Bojador,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  their  country  and  Guinea  :  this,  after  divers 
repulfes  occalioned  by  the  violent  currents,  they 
effected  3  when  landing  on  the  weltern  coalts  of 
Africa,  they  foon  began  to  make  incurfions  into  the 
country,  and  to  feize  and  carry  off  the  native  inha¬ 
bitants.  As  early  as  the  year  1434,  Alonzo  Gon¬ 
zales,  the  firlt  who  is  recorded  to  have  met  with 
the  natives,  being  on  that  coalt,  purfued  and  attacked 
a  number  of  them,  when  feme  were  wounded,  as 
was  alfo  one  of  the  Portuguefe  3  which  the  author  re¬ 
cords  as  the  firft  blood  fpilt  by  Chriftians  in  thofe 
parts,  Six  years  after,  the  fame  Gonzales  again  at¬ 
tacked  the  natives  and  took  12  prifoners,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  his  veffels  :  he  afterwards  put  a  woman 
on  fhore,  in  order  to  induce  the  natives  to  redeem  the 
prifoners  3  but  the  next  day  150  of  the  inhabitants  ap¬ 
peared  on  horfes  and  camels,  provoking  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  to  land  ;  which  they  not  daring  to  venture,  the 
natives  difeharged  a  volley  of  Hones  at  them,  and  went 
off.  After  this,  the  Portuguefe  Hill  continued  to  fend 
veffels  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  :  particularly  we  read  of 
their  falling  on  a  village,  whence  the  inhabitants  fled, 
and,  being  purfued,  25  were  taken  3  “  he  that  ran 
beft  (fays  the  author),  taking  the  moft.”  In  their 
way  home  they  killed  fome  of  the  natives,  and  took 
55  more  prifoners.  Afterwards  Dinifanes  Dagramn, 
with  two  other  veffels,  landed  on  the  ifland  Arguin, 
where  they  took  54  Moors  5  then  running  along  the 
coaft  80  leagues  farther,  they  at  feveral  times  took  5c 
Haves 3  but  here  feven  of  the  Portuguefe  wrere  killed. 
Then  being  joined  by  feveral  other  veffels,  Dinifanes 
propofed  to  deflroy  the  ifland,  to  revenge  the  lofsof  the 
feven  Portuguefe  3  of  which,  the  Moors  being  apprifed, 
fled,  fo  that  no  more  than  12  were  found,  whereof 
only  four  could  be  taken,  the  reft  being  killed,  as 
alfo  one  of  the  Portuguefe.”  Many  more  captures  of 
this  kind  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  and  Guinea  are  re¬ 
corded  to  have  been  made  in  thofe  early  times  by  the 
Portuguefe  *  who,  in  the  year  1481,  ere&ed  their  firft 
fort  at  D’Elmina  on  that  coaft,  from  w-hence  they 
foon  opened  a  trade  for  flaves  with  the  inland  parts  of 
Guinea. 

From  the  foregoing  accounts,  it  is  undoubted,  that 
the  prattice  of  making  flaves  of  the  negroes  owes  its 
origin  to  the  early  incurfions  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  folely  from  an  inordinate  defire  of  gain. 
This  is  clearly  evidenced  from  their  owm  hiftorians, 
particularly  Cada  Mofto,  about  the  year  14^5,  who 
*Collec -  writes  *,  “That  before  the  trade  was  fettled  for  pur- 
tion,  vol.  i.  chafing  flaves  from  the  Moors  at  Arguin,  fometimes 
P*  57**  four,  and  fometimes  more  Portuguefe  veffels,  V’ereufed 
to  come  to  that  gulf,  well  armed  3  and  landing  by 
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night,  would  furprife  fome  fifhermen’s  villages :  that  Culm 
they  even  entered  into  the  country,  and  carried  off r 
Arabs  of  both  fexes,  whom  they  fold  in  Portugal.” 

And  alfo,  “  That  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  fet¬ 
tled  on'  four  of  the  Canary  iflands,  would  go  to  the 
other  ifland  by  night,  and  feize  fome  of  the  natives  of 
both  fexes,  whom  they  fent  to  be  fold  in  Spain.” 

After  the  fettlement  of  America,  thofe  devaluations, 
and  the  captivating  the  miferable  Africans,  greatly  in- 
creafed. 

Anderfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

P*  336*  fpeaking  of  tvhat  paffed  in  the  year  1508, 
writes,  “  That  the  Spaniards  had  by  this  time  found 
that  the  miferable  Indian  natives,  whom  they  had 
made  to  work  in  their  mines  and  fields,  were  not  fo  ro- 
buft  and  proper  for  thofe  purpofes  as  negroes  brought 
from  Africa  :  wherefore  they,  about  that  time,  began 
to  import  negroes  for  that  end  into  Hifpaniola,  from 
the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  Guinea  coafts  3  and 
alfo  afterwards  for  their  fugar-works.” 

It  was  about  the  year  1551,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  fome  London  mer¬ 
chants  fent  out  the  firft  Englilh  (hip  on  a  trading  voy¬ 
age  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  This  \ras  foon  follow  ed  by 
feveral  others  to  the  fame  parts  3  but  the  Englilh  not 
having  then  any  plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
confequently  no  occafion  for  negroes,  fuch  Ihips  tra¬ 
ded  only  for  gold,  elephants  teeth,  and  Guinea  pepper. 

This  trade  was  carried  on  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  their 
Ihips  and  cargoes,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguefe,  who  claimed  an  exclufive  right  of 
trade,  on  account  of  the  feveral  fettlements  they  had 
made  there.  In  1553,  we  find  Captain  Thomas  Wind¬ 
ham  trading  along  the  coaft  with  140  men,  in  three 
fliips,  and  jailing  as  far  as  Benin,  which  lies  about 
3000  miles  down  the  coaft,  to  take  in  a  load  of  pep¬ 
per.  Next  year  John  Loke  traded  along  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  as  far  as  D’Elmina,  when  he  brought  away 
confiderable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory.  He  fpeaks 
well  of  the  natives,  and  fays,  “  That  whoever  will  deal 
with  them  mull  behave  civilly,  for  they  will  not  traffic 
if  ill  ufed.”  In  1555,  William  Towerfon  traded  in  a 
peaceable  manner  with  the  natives,  wffio  made  com¬ 
plaint  to  him  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  then  fettled 
in  their  caftle  at  D’Elmina  5  faying,  “  They  wfere  bad 
men  3  who  made  them  flaves  if  they  could  take  them, 
putting  irons  on  their  legs.” 

This  bad  example  of  the  Portuguefe  was  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fome  evil-difpnfed  Englifnmen  :  for  the  fame 
Captain  Towerfon  relates  *,  “  That  in  the  eourfe  of*  C  Jh 
his  voyage,  he  perceived  the  natives  near  D’Elmina  un-  tio^  Y0} 
willing  to  come  to  him,  and  that  he  was  at  laft  attack- p.  148. 
ed  by  them  3  which  he  underftood  was  done  in  revenge 
for  the  wrong  done  them  the  year  before  by  one  Cap¬ 
tain  Gainfti,  who  had  taken  away  the  negro  captain’s 
fon  .and  three  others,  with  their  gold,  & c.  This 
caufed  them  to  join  the  Portuguefe,  notwithftanding 
their  hatred  of  them,  againft  the  Englifh.”  The  next 
year  Captain  Towerlon  brought  thefe  men  back  again  3 
whereupon  the  negroes  ffiowed  him  much  kindnefs. 
Quickly  after  this,  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind 
occurred  in  the  cafe  of  Captain  George  Fenner,  who 
being  on  the  coaft  with  three  veffels,  was  alfo  attacked 
by  the  negroes,  who  wounded  feveral  of  his  people, 
and  violently  carried  three  of  his  men  to  their  town. 
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The  captain  fent  a  meffenger,  offering  any  thing  they 
i  defired  for  the  ranfom  of  his  men  :  but  they  reiufed  to 
deliver  them  *,  letting  him  know,  44  That  three  weeks 
before,  an  Englifh  (hip,  which  came  into  the  road,  had 
carried  off  three  of  their  people  j  and  that  till  they 
were  brought  again,  they  would  not  re  ft  ore  his  men, 
even  though  they  {hould  give  their  three  (hips  to  re- 
leafe  them.”  It  was  probably  the  evil  conduft  of 
thefe  and  fome  other  Englifhmen  which  was.  the  occa- 
lion  of  what  is  mentioned  in  Hill’s  Naval  Hiftory,  viz. 
<«  That  when  Captain  Hawkins  returned  from  his  firft 
voyage  to  Africa,  Queen  Elizabeth  fent  for  him,  when 
(he  expreffed  her  concern,  left  any  of  the  African  ne¬ 
groes  (hould  be  carried  off  without  their  free  confent  \ 
which  (lie  declared  would  be  deteftable,  and  would  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  the  undertakers.” 
Hawkins  made  great  promifes,  which  neverthelcfs  he 
did  not  perform  ;  for  liis  next  voyage  to  the  coaft 
appears  to  have  been  principally  calculated  to  procure 
negro  (laves,  in  order  to  fell  them  to  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Weft  Indies  \  which  occafioned  the  fame  author  to 
ufe  thefe  remarkable  words  :  44  Here  began  the  horrid 
pra&ice  of  forcing  the  Africans  into  flavery  *,  an  in- 
juftice  and  barbarity  which,  fo  fure  as  there  is  ven¬ 
geance  in  heaven  for  the  worft  of  crimes,  will  fome 
time  be  the  deftruftion  of  all  who  a&  or  who  encou¬ 
rage  it.”  This  Captain  Hawkins,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  Englifhman  who 
gave  public  countenance  to  this  wicked  traffic  :  for 
Anderfon,  before  mentioned,  at  p.  4 01.  fays,  44  lhat 
in  the  year  1562,  Captain  Hawkins,  afiifted  by  fub- 
feription  of  fundry  gentlemen,  now  fitted  out  three 
(hips  ;  and  having  learnt  that  negroes  were  a  very  good 
commodity  in  Hifpaniola,  he  failed  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  took  in  negroes,  and  failed  with  them  for 
Hifpaniola,  where  he  fold  them,  and  his  Englilh  com¬ 
modities,  and  loaded  his  three  veffels  with  hides,  fugar, 
ginger,  &c.  with  which  he  returned  home  anno  1563, 
making  a  profperous  voyage.”  As  it  proved  a  lucra¬ 
tive  bufinefs,  the  trade  was  continued  both  by  Haw¬ 
kins  and  others,  as  appears  from  the  Naval  Chronicle, 
p.  55. :  where  it  is  faid,  44  That  on  the  18th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1564,  Captain  John  Hawkins,  with  two  (hips  of 
700  and  140  tons,  failed  for  Africa  ;  that  on  the  8th 
of  December  they  anchored  to  the  fouth  of  Cape 
Verd,  where  the  captain  manned  the  boat,  and  fent  80 
men  in  armour  into  the  country,  to  fee  if  they  could 
take  fome  negroes }  but  the  natives  flying  from  them, 
they  returned  to  their  (hips,  and  proceeded  farther 
down  the  coaft.  Here  they  ftaid  certain  days,  fend¬ 
ing  their  men  afhore,  in  order  (as  the  author  fays)  to 
burn  and  fpoil  their  towns  and  take  the  inhabitants. 
The  land  they  obferved  to  be  well  cultivated,  there 
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being  plenty  of  grain  and  fruit  of  feveral  forts,  and 
the  towns  prettily  laid  out.  On  the  25th,  being  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Portuguefe  of  a  town  of  negroes  called 
Bijmln 7,  where  there  was  not  only  a  quantity  of  gold, 
but  140  inhabitants,  they  refolved  to  attack  it,  ha¬ 
ving  the  Portuguefe  for  their  guide  *,  but  by  mifma- 
nagement  they  took  but  ten  negroes,  having  feven  of 
their  own  men  killed  and  27  wounded.  They  then 
went  farther  down  the  coaft  •,  when  having  procured  a 
number  of  negroes,  they  proceeded  to  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  where  they  fold  them  to  the  Spaniards.”  And 
in  the  fame  Naval  Chronicle,  at  p.  76.  it  is  faid,  44  That 
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in  the  year  1367 ,  Francis  Drake,  before  perfoimnig  t  ^ 

his  voyage  round  the  world,  went  with  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins  in  his  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  wheie 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  (laves,  they  determined  to  fleet 
for  the  Caribbee  iflands.”  How  Queen  Elizabeth  fuf- 
fered  fo  grievous  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  to  be  perpetrated  by  her  fubje£L,  and  how  (lie 
was  perfuaded,  about  the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  to 
grant  patents  for  carrying  on  a  trade  from  the  north 
part  of  the  river  Senegal  to  100  leagues  beyond  Sierra 
Leona,  which  gave  rife  to  the  African  Company  *,*  See  ^ 
is  hard  to  account  for,  any  otherwife  than  that 
arofe  from  the  mifreprefentation  made  to  her  of  theP 
(ituation  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the  advantages  it  was 
pretended  they  would  reap  from  being  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  was  the  cafe  of 
Louis  XIII.  of  France  :  who,  Labat,  in  his  account  of 
the  ifles  of  America,  tells  us,  “  was  extremely  uneafjr 
at  a  law  by  which  the  negroes  of  his  colonics  were  to 
be  made  (laves  }  but  it  being  flrongly  urged  to  him  a!» 
the  readied  means  of  their  conversion  to  Chriftianity, 
he  aequiefeed  therewith.”  Neverthelefs,  fome  of  the 
Chriftian  powers  did  not  fo  eatily  give  way  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  1  for  we  find  *f,  44  That  Cardinal  Cibo,  one  of  the  f  ColleShot^f 
pope’s  principal  minifters  of  ftate,  wrote  a  letter  on  be-'ohni. 
half  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  great  council  atP*  1  *• 
Rome,  to  the  miflionaries  in  Congo,  complaining  that 
the  pernicious  and  abominable  abufe  of  idling  (laves 
was  yet  continued  5  requiring  them  to  remedy  the  fame 
if  poflible  *  but  this  the  miflionaries  faw  little  hopes  of 
accomplilhing,  by  reafon  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
lay  wholly  in  (laves  and  ivory. 

It  has  been  urged  in  juftification  of  this  trade,  that 
by  purchafing  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  they  fave 
the  lives  of  fo  many  human  creatures,  who  otherwife 
would  be  faerificed  to  the  implacable  revenge  of  the 
viflors.  But  this  pretence  has  been  refuted  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  reafon  and  fa£l.  For  if  the  negroes,  appre¬ 
hended  they  fhould  be  cruelly  put  to  death  if  they 
were  not  fent  away  $  why,  it  is  aiked,  do  they  mani- 
feft  fuch  reluflance  and  dread  as  they  generally. do,  at 
being  brought  from  their  native  country  ?  Smith,  in 
his  Account,  p.  28.  fays,  44  The  Gambians  abhor 
flavery,  and  will  attempt  any  thing,  though  ever  fo 
defperate,  to  avoid  it.”  And  Thomas  Philips,  in  his 
account  of  a  voyage  he  performed  to  the  ccaft  of 
Guinea,  writes,  44  They  (the  negroes)  are  fo  loth  to 
leave  their  own  country,  that  they  have  often  leaped 
out  of  the  canoe,  boat,  or  (hip,  into  the  fea,  and  kept 
under  water  till  they  were  drowned,  to  avoid  being 
taken  up.”  But  had  the  faeft  even  been  otherwife, 
the  above  plea  is  urged  with  an  extreme  bad  grace, 
when  it  is  notorious  that  the  very  wars  faid  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fueh  cruelty  were  fomented  by. the  infamous 
arts  of  the  Europeans.  From  the  foregoing,  accounts, 
as  well  as  other  authentic  publications  of  this  kind,  . it 
appears,  that  it  was  the  unwarrantable  luft  of  gain 

hieh  firft  (Emulated  the  Portuguefe,  and  afterwards 
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Other  Europeans,  to  engage  in  this  horrid  traffic. .  By 
the  molt  unqueftlcnable  relations  of  thofe  early  times, 
the  natives  were  an  inoffenfive  people,  who,  when  civilly 
ufed,  traded  amicably  with  the  Europeans..  It  is  re¬ 
corded  of  tliofe  of  Benin,  the  largeft  kingdom  in 
Guinea,  that  they  were  a  gentle,  loving  people  5  and 
Reynold  fays,  44  They  found  more  fincere  proofs  of 
S  2  love 
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love  and  good  will  from  the  natives,  than  they  could 
'  find  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  even  though 
they  had  relieved  them  from  the  greateft  mifery .” 
And  from  the  fame  relations  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  other  wife,  but  that  they  generally  lived  in  peace 
amongft  themfelves  :  there  occurring  no  accounts  of 
any  wars  at  that  early  period,  nor  of  any  fale  of  cap¬ 
tives  taken  in  battle. 

In  fa<Sh,  it  was  long  after  the  Portuguefe  had  made 
a  praXiee  of  violently  forcing  the  natives  of  Africa 
into  flavery,  that  we  read  of  the  different  negro  nations 
making  war  upon  each  other,  and  felling  their  cap¬ 
tives.  And  probably  this  was  not  the  cafe,  till  thole 
bordering  on  the  coaft,  who  had  been  ufed  to  fupply 
the  veiiels  with  necelfaries,  had  become  corrupted  by 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans,  and  were  excited 
by  drunkennefs  and  avarice  to  join  them  in  carrying 
on  thofe  wicked  fchemes,  by  which  thofe  unnatural 
wars  were  perpetrated,  the  inhabitants  kept  in  con¬ 
tinual  alarms,  the  country  laid  wafle,  and,  as  Moore 
expreffes  it,  “  infinite  numbers  fold  into  flavery.”  But 
that  the  Europeans  are  the  principal  eaufe  of  thefe  de- 
vaftations,  is  particularly  evidenced  by  one  whole  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  trade  would  rather  induce  him  to 
represent  it  in  the  faireft  colours,  viz.  Captain  Smith, 
the  perfon  fent  in  the  year  1726,  by  the  African  com¬ 
pany,  to  furvey  their  Settlements  ;  who,  from  the  in¬ 
formation  he  received  of  one  of  the  faXors  who  had  re- 
fided  ten  years  in  that  country,  fays,  “  That  the  dif- 
cerning  natives  account  it  their  greateft  unhappinefc, 
that  they  were  ever  vilitcd  by  the  Europeans*. — That 
we  Chriftians  introduced  the  traffic  of  Haves  ;  and  that 
before  our  coming  they  lived  in  peace.” 

In  the  accounts  relating  to  the  African  trade,  we 
find  this  melancholy  truth  farther  afferted  by  feme  of 
the  principal  direXors  in  the  different  faXories  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  A.  Rrue  fay*  f ,  “  That  the  Europeans  were 
far  from  defiring  to  aX  as  peace-makers  amongft  the 
negroes  ;  which  would  be  aXing  contrary  to  their  in- 
tereft,  fince  the  greater  the  wars,  the  more  fiaves  were 
procured.”  And  William  Bofman  alfo  remarksj,  “That 
one  of  the  former  commanders  gave  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  negroes  of  one  nation,  to  induce  them 
to  attack  f  me  of  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  which  oc¬ 
casioned  a  battle  which  was  more  bloody  than  the 
wars  of  the  negroes  ufually  are.”  This  is  confirmed 
by  J.  Barbot,  who  fays,  “  That  the  country  of  D’El- 
mina,  which  w'as  formerly  very  powerful  and  populous, 
wa*  in  his  time  fo  much  drained  of  its  inhabitants  by 
the  inteftine  wars  fomented  among  the  negroes  by 
the  Dutch,  that  there  did  not  remain  inhabitants 
enough  to  till  the  country.” 

U  has  alfo  been  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  negroes  in  bondage,  that  there  are  fiaves 
in  Guinea,  and  that  thofe  amongft  us  might  be  fo  in 
their  own  country.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  our  giving  any  countenance  to  flavery,  be- 
caufe  the  Africans,  whom  we  efteem  a  barbarous  and 
favage  people,  allow  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  from 
our  example;  the  very  circumftance  ftated,  when  in¬ 
quired  into,  muft  afford  eaufe  of  blufhing,  rather  than 
ferve  as  a  palliation  of  fuch  iniquitous  conduX  :  for  it 
will  appear,  that  the  flavery  endured  in  Guinea  is  by 
ao  means  fo  grievous  as  that  in  the  colonies.  Captain 
Moore,  fpeaking  of  the  natives  living  on  the  river  Gam- 
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bia,  fays,  “  That  fome  of  the  negroes  have  many  houfe 
fiaves,  which  art  their  greateft  glory;  that  thofe  fiaves 
live  fo  well  and  eafy,  that  it  is  fometiiues  a  hard  mat¬ 
ter  to  know^  the  fiaves  from  their  mafters  or  miftrefies. 
And  that  though  in  fome  parts  of  Africa  they  fell 
their  fiaves  born  in  the  family,  yet  on  the  river  Gam¬ 
bia  they  think  it  a  very  wicked  thing.”  The  author 
adds,  “  He  never  heard  of  but  one  that  ever  fold  a 
family  flave,  except  for  fuch  crimes  as  they  would 
have  been  fold  for  if  they  had  been  free.”  And  in 
Aft  ley’s  ColleXion,  fpeaking  of  the  cuftoms  of  the 
negroes  in  that  large  extent  of  country  farther  down 
the  coaft,  particularly  denominated  the  Coaft  of  Guinea , 
it  is  faid,  “  They  have  not  many  Haves  on  the  coait ; 
none  but  the  king  or  nobles  are  permitted  to  buy  or 
fell  any  ;  fo  that  they  are  allowed  only  what  are  ne- 
cefiary  for  their  families  or  tilling  the  ground.”  The 
fame  author  adds,  “  That  they  generally  ufe  their  flave& 
well,  and  feldom  eorrcX  them.” 

From  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  natural  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  negroes,  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  molt  parts 
of  Guinea,  which  arc  confirmed  by  authors  of  candour, 
who  have  w'ritten  from  their  own  knowledge,  it  may 
well  be  concluded,  that  the  negroes  acquaintance  with 
the  Europeans  might  have  been  a  happinefs  to  them  ; 
but  thefe,  forgetful  of  their  duty  as  men  and  Chri- 
ftians,  have  conduXed  themfelves  in  fo  iniquitous  a 
manner,  as  muft  ntceffarily  raife  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  and  well-diipofed  negroes  the  utmoft  fcorn 
and  deteftation  of  the  very  name  of  Chriftians.  All 
other  considerations  have  given  way  to  an  inlatiable 
defire  of  gain,  which  has  been  the  principal  and  mo¬ 
ving  eaufe  of  the  mod  deteftable  and  barbarous  feene 
that  was  perhaps  ever  aXed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
inftead  of  making  ufe  of  that  fuperior  knowledge  with 
which  the  Almighty,  the  common  Parent  of  mankind, 
had  favoured  them,  to  ftrengthen  the  principle  of 
peace  and  good  will  in  the  breads  of  the  incautious 
negroes,  the  Europeans  have,  by  their  bad  example, 
led  them  into  excefs  of  drunkennefs,  debauchery,  and 
avarice  :  whereby  every  pa  (lion  of  corrupt  nature  be¬ 
ing  inflamed,  they  have  been  eafily  prevailed  upon  to 
make  war  and  captivate  one  another,  as  well  to  fur- 
nifti  means  for  the  exceffes  they  had  been  habituated 
to,  as  to  fatisfy  the  greedy  defire  of  gain  in  their  pro¬ 
fligate  employers  ;  who  to  this  intent  have  furnithed 
them  with  prodigious  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Thus  they  have  been  hurried  into  confulion, 
diftrefs,  and  all  the  extremities  of  temporal  mifery  y 
every  thing,  even  the  power  of  their  kings,  has  been 
made,  fubfervient  to  this  wicked  purpofe  ;  for  inftead 
of  being  proteXors  of  their  fubjeXs,  fome  of  thofe  ru¬ 
lers,  corrupted  by  the  exceftive  love  of  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  and  the  tempting  baits  laid  before  them  by  the- 
faXors,  have  invaded  the  liberties  of  their  unhappy  fub¬ 
jeXs,  and  are  become  their  oppreffors. 

Here  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  we  have  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea  are 
chiefly  given  by  perfons  engaged  in  the  trade,  who* 
from  felf-interefted  views,  have  deferibed  them  in  fuch 
colours  as  were  leaft  likely  to  excite  compafiion  and 
refpeX,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  lo  manifeft  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  to  the  minds  of  the 
purchafers  ;  yet  they  cannot  but  allow  the  negroes  to 
be  poffeffed  of  fome  good  qualities,  though  they  con¬ 
trive 
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Guinea,  trive  as  much  as  poffible  to  call  a  (hade  over  them.  A 
~v -  particular  inftance  of  this  appears  in  Aftky’s  Collec¬ 

tion.  vol .  Ii.  p.  73.  ;  where  the  author,  i peaking  of  the 
Mandingos  fettled  ai  Galem,  which  is  fituatcd  900 
miles  up  the  Senegal,  arter  faying  that  they  carry  on 
a  commerce  to  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and 
amafs  riches,  adds,  “  That  excepting  the  vices  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  blacks,  they  are  a  good  fort  ol  people,  ho- 
ncft,  hofpitable,  juft  to  their  word,  laborious,  induftri- 
ous,  and  very  ready  to  learn  arts  and  faiences.”  Here 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  vices  can  be  peculiarly 
attendant  on  a  people  fo  well  difpofed  as  the  author  de- 
feribes  thefe  to  be.  With  refpeft  to  the  charge  fome 
authors  have  brought  againft  them,  as  being  void  of  all 
natural  affection,  it  is  frequently  contradi£ted  by 
others.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Collection,  p.  275.  and  629 
the  negroes  of  North  Guinea  and  the  Gold  Coaft  are 
faid  to  be  fond  of  their  children,  whom  they  love  with 
tendernefs.  And  Bofman  fays,  p.  340.  “  Not  a  few 
in  his  country  (viz.  Holland)  fondly  imagine,  that  pa¬ 
rents  here  fell  their  children,  men  their  wives,  and  one 
brother  the  other  :  but  thofe  who  think  fo,  deceive 
th<  mfelves ;  for  this  never  happens  on  any  other  ac¬ 
count  but  that  of  neceffity,  or  forae  great  crime.” 
The  fame  is  repeated  by  J.  Barbot,  p.  326.  and  alfo 
confirmed  by  Sir  Plans  Sloane  in  the  introduction  to 
his  natural  hiftory  of  Jamaica;  where,  {peaking  of  the 
negroes,  he  lays,  u  they  are  ufually  thought  to  be  ha¬ 
ters  of  their  own  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  believed 
that  they  fell  and  difpole  of  them  to  ft  rangers  for  mo¬ 
ney  :  but  this  is  not  true  ;  for  the  negroes  of  Guinea 
being  divided  into  feveral  captainfhips,  as  well  as  the 
Indians  of  Americ  a,  have  wars  ;  and  befides  thofe  (lain 
in  battle,  many  prifoners  are  taken,  who  are  fold  as 
Haves,  and  brought  thither :  but  the  parents  here,  al¬ 
though  their  children  are  flaves  for  ever,  yet  have  fo 
great  love  for  them,  that  no  mafters  dare  fell  or  give 
away  one  of  their  little  ones,  unlefs  they  care  not  whe¬ 
ther  their  parents  hang  themfelves  or  not.”  J.  Bar¬ 
bot,  fpeaking  of  the  occafion  of  the  natives  of  Guinea 
being  represented  as  a  treacherous  people,  aferibes  it  to 
the  Hollanders  (and  doubtlefs  other  Europeans)  ufurp- 
ing  authority,  and  fomenting  divifions  between  the  ne¬ 
groes.  At  p.  110.  he  fays,  “  It  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  European  nations  trading  araongft  thefe 
people1,  have  very  unjuftly  and  inhumanly,  without  any 
provocation,  ftolen  away,  from  time  to  time,  abundance 
of  the  people,  not  only  on  this  coaft,  but  almoft  every¬ 
where  in  Guinea,  who  have  come  on  board  their  (hips 
in  a  harmlefs  and  confiding  manner:  thefe  they  have  in 
great  numbers  carrie  d  away,  and  fold  in  the  plantations, 
with  other  flaves  which  they  had  p.ureh  a  fed.”  And  al¬ 
though  fome  of  the  negroes  may  be  juftly  charged  writh 
indolence  and  fupinenefs,  yet  many  others  are  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  by  authors  as  a  careful,  induftrious,  and 
even  laborious  people. 

By  an  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  cuftoms  formerly  in 
ufe,  and  (till  in  force  among  the  negroes,  particularly 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  it  will  be  found,  that  provifion  was 
made  for  the  general  peace,  and  for  the  fafety  of  indi¬ 
viduals ;  ev<  n  in  W.  Bofman’s  time,  long  after  the 
Europeans  had  eftabliflied  the  flave-trade,  the  natives 
were  not  publicly  enfiaved,  any  otherwife  than  in  pu- 
vmfhment  for  crimes,  when  prifoners  of  war,  or  by  a 
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violent  exertion  of  the  power  of  their  corrupted  kings.  Otuaem. 
Where  any  of  the  natives  were  ftolen  in  order  to  be  "  v 
fold  to  the  Europeans,  it  was  done  fecretly,  or  at  lcaft 
only  connived  at  by  thofe  in  power  ;  this  appears  from 
Barbot  and  Bofman’s  account  of  the  matter,  both  a- 
greeing  that  man-ftealing  was  not  allowed  on  the  Gold 
Coaft.  The  fir  ft  fays,  “  Kidnapping  or  Healing  of 
human  creatures  is  punifhed  there,  and  even  fome  times 
with  death.”  And  Bofman,  whole  long  refidence  on 
the  coalt  enabled  him  to  (peak  with  certainty,  lays, 

“  That  the  laws  were  fevere  againft-  murder,  thievery, 
and  adultery  and  adds,  u  That  man-fteaiing  was  pu¬ 
nifhed  on  the  Gold  Coaft  with  rigid  leverity,. and  fome- 
times  with  death  itfelf.”  Hence  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  fale  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  negroes  to  the 
Europeans  is  lupported  by  violence,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws,  though  the  knavery  of  their  principal  men,  who 
(as  is  too  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  in  European  coun¬ 
tries),  under  pretence  of  encouraging  trace,  and  in- 
creafing  the  public  revenue,  disregard  the  dictates  of 
juftice,  and  trample  upon  thofe  liberties  w  hich  they  are  ’ 
appointed  to  prefer ve. 

Moore  alfo  mentions  man-ftealing  as  being  difeounte- 
nanced  by  the  negro  governments  on  the  river  Gambia  j 
and  fpeaks  of  the  enflavi-ng  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
as  a  violence  which  only  happens  under  a  corrupt  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice.  He  fays,  “  The  kings  of  that 
country  generally  advife  with  their  head  men,  fcarccly 
doing  any  thing  of  confequence  without  confulting 
them  firft,  except  the  king  of  Barfailay,  who  being 
fubjeft  to  hard  drinking,  is  very  abfolute.  It  is  to  this 
king’s  infatiable  third;  for  brandy,  that  his  fubje&s 
freedoms  and  families  are  in  fo  precarious  a  fituatioru 
Whenever  this  king  wants  goods  or  brandy,  he  fends  a 
mefTenger  to  the  Engliih  governor  at  lames  Fort,  to 
defire  he  w'ould  fend  a  floop  there  with  a  cargo  :  this 
news  being  not  at  all  unwelcome ,  the  governor  fends  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  againft  the  arrival  of  the  Hoop,  the  king 
goes  and  ranfacks  fome  of  his  enemies  towns,  feizing 
the  people,  and  felling  them  for  fuch  commodities  as 
he  is  in  want  of,  which  commonly  are  brandy,  guns, 
powder,  balls,  piftols,  and  cutlaifes,  for  his  attendants 
and  foldiers  ;  and  coral  and  filver  for  his.  wives  and 
concubines.  In  cafe  he  is  not  at  war  with  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  king,  he  then  falls  upon  one  of  his  own  towns, 
which  are  numerous,  and  ufes  them  in  the  fame  man* 
ner.  He  often  goes  with  fome  of  his  troops  by  a  town 
in  the  day  time,  and  returning  ire  the  night,  fets  fire  to 
three  parts  of  it,  and  putting  guards  at  the  fourth, 
there  feizes  the  people  as  they  ,  run  out  from  the  fire  my 
he  ties  their  arms  behind  them,  and  marches  them  ei¬ 
ther  to  Joar.-or  Cohone,, where  he* fells  them  to  the  Eu* 
ropeans.” 

1YI.  Brue,  the  French  dire£!or,  gives  much  the  fame 
account,  and  fays  *,  “That,  having  received  goods,  *  Afley^ 
he  wrote  to  the  king,  that  if  he  had  a  fufficient  nura-vol.  u.*  * 
ber  of  flaves,  he  wras  ready  to  trade  with  him.  Thisp»9<>» 
prince,  as  well  as  the  other  negro  monarchs,  has  always 
a  fure  way  of  fupplylng  his  deficiencies,  by  felling  his 
own  fubje&s,.  for  which  they  feldom  want  a  pretence. 

The  king  had  recourfe  to  this  method,  by  feizing  300 
of  his  own  people,  and  fent  word  to  the  dire£tor  that 
he  had  the  flaves  ready  to  deliver  for  the  goods.”  It 
feem?  the.  king  wanted  double  the  quantity  of  goods ^ 

which 
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which  the  fa£lor  would  give  him  for  thefe  300  flaves  ; 
but  the  fadlor  refufing  to  trull  him  as  he  was  already 
in  the  company’s  debt,  and  perceiving  that  this  refufal 
had  put  the  king  much  out  of  temper,  he  propofed 
that  he  fhould  give  him  a  licence  for  taking  fo  many 
more  of  his  people  as  the  goods  he  Hill  wanted  were 
worth  :  but  this  the  king  refufed,  faying,  “  It  might 
occafion  a  difturbance  among  his  fubje&s.”  Except 
in  the  above  inllance,  and  feme  others,  where  the 
power  of  the  negro  kings  is  unlawfully  exerted  over 
their  fubjedls,  the  flave-trade  is  carried  on  in  Guinea 
with  fome  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  which  al¬ 
low  of  none  to  be  fold  but  prifoners  taken  in  their 
national  wars,  or  people  adjudged  to  flavcry  in  punifh- 
ment  for  crimes  ;  but  the  largencfs  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  kingdoms  or  commonwealths,  and  the  great 
encouragement  given  by  the  Europeans,  afford  frequent 
pretences  and  opportunities  to  the  bold  defigning  profli¬ 
gates  of  one  kingdom,  to  furprife  and  feize  upon  not 
only  thofe  of  a  neighbouring  government,  but  alfo  the 
weak  and  helplefs  of  their  own  ;  and  the  unhappy  peo¬ 
ple,  taken  on  thofe  occafions,  are,  with  impunity,  fold 
to  the  Europeans.  Thefe  practices  are  doubtlefs  difap- 
proved  of  by  the  mod  confederate  among!!  the  negroes  ; 
for  Bofman  acquaints  us,  that  even  their  national  wars 
are  not  agreeable  to  fuch.  He  fays,  a  If  the  perfon 
who  occafioned  the  beginning  of  the  war  be  taken,  they 
will  not  eafily  admit  him  to  ranfom,  though  his  weight 
of  gold  fhould  be  offered,  for  fear  he  fhould  in  future 
form  fome  new  defign  againfl  their  repofe.” 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fhocking  methods  ufed  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  flave-trade,  as  deferibed  by  fadlors  of  different 
nations. 

Mr  Moore  *,  faflor  for  the  Englifh  African  Com- 
'pany  on  the  river  Gambia,  writes,  “  That  there  are  a 
number  of  negro  traders,  called  joncoes ,  or  merchants, 
who  follow  the  flave-trade  as  a  bufinefs  •,  their  place  of 
refidence  is  fo  high  up  the  country  as  to  be  fix  weeks 
travel  from  James  Fort,  which  is  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  Thefe  merchants  bring  down  elephants 
teeth,  and  in  fome  years  2000  flaves,  moft  of  which, 
they  fay,  are  prifoners  taken  in  war.  They  buy  them 
from  the  different  princes  who  take  them  ;  many  of 
them  are  Bumbrongs  and  Petcharies ;  nations  who 
each  of  them  have  different  languages,  and  are  brought 
from  a  vaft  way  inland.  Their  way  of  bringing  them 
is  tying  them  by  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  at  about 
a  yard  diflant  from  each  other,  30  or  40  in  a  firing, 
having  generally  a  bundle  of  corn  or  elephants  teeth 
upon  each  of  their  heads.  .  In  their  way  from  the 
mountains,  they  travel  through  very  great  woods, 
where  they  cannot  for  fome  days  get  water  ;  fo  they 
carry  in  fkin  bags  enough  to  fupport  them  for  a  time. 
I  cannot  (adds  Moore)  be  certain  of  the  number  of 
merchants  who  follow  this  trade,  but  there  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  about  100,  who  go  up  into  the  inland 
country  with  the  goods  which  they  buy  from  the 
white  men,  and  with  them  purchafe,  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  gold,# flaves,  and  elephants  teeth.  Befides  the 
flaves  which  the  merchants  bring  down,  there  are  many 
bought  along  the  river  :  Thefe  are  either  taken  in  war, 
as  the  former  are,  or  men  condemned  for  crimes  ;  or 
elfie  people  fiolen,  which  is  very  frequent . — Since  the 


flave-trade  has  been  ufed,  all  punifhments  are  changed 
into  llavery  ;  there  being  an  advantage  on  fuch  con¬ 
demnation,  they  fi^atn  for  crimes  very  hard,  in  order  to 
get  the  benefit  ojfielhng  the  criminal 

John  Barbot,  the  French  fadlor,  in  his  account  of 
the  manner  by  which  the  flaves  are  procured,  fays, 
“  The  flaves  fold  by  the  negroes  are  for  the  moft  part 
prifoners  of  war,  or  taken  in  the  incurfions  they  make 
into  their  enemies  territories;  others  areilolen  away  by 
their  neighbours,  when  found  abroad  on  the  road,  or 
in  the  woods;  or  elfe  in  the  corn-fields,  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  their  parents  keep  them  there  all  the  day 
to  fcare  away  the  devouring  fmall  birds.”  Speaking 
of  the  tranfa&ions  on  that  part  of  Guinea  called  the 
Slave  Coafiy  where  the  Europeans  have  the  moft  fadlo- 
ries,  and  from  whence  they  bring  away  much  the 
greateft  number  of  flaves,  the  fame  author  fays,  “  The 
inhabitants  of  Coto  do  much  mifehief  in  Healing  thofe 
flaves  they  fell  to  the  Europeans  from  the  upland 

country. - That  the  inhabitants  of  Pcpo  excel  the 

former  ;  being  endowed  with  a  much  larger  fhare  of 
courage,  they  rob  more  fuccefsfully,  by  which  means 
they  increafe  their  riches  and  trade.”  The  author  par¬ 
ticularly  remarks,  “  That  they  are  encouraged  m  this 
praBice  by  the  Europeans  :  fometimes  it  happens,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  inland  excurfions,  that 
they  are  able  to  furnifh  200  flaves  or  more  in  a  few 
days.”  And  he  fays,  “  The  blacks  of  Fida,  or  Whi- 
dah,  are  fo  expeditious  in  trading  for  flaves,  that  they 
can  deliver  1000  every  month.” — If  there  happens 
to  be  no  flock  of  flaves  there,  the  fadlor  muft  trufl  the 
blacks  with  his  goods,  to  the  value  of  150I.  or  200I. 
which  goods  they  carry  up  into  the  inland  country  to 
buy  flaves,  at  all  markets  for  above  600  miles  up  the 
country,  where  they  are  kept  like  cattle  in  Europe  ; 
the  flaves  fold  there  being  generally  prifoners  of  war, 
taken  from  their  enemies  like  other  booty,  and  perhaps 
fome  few  fold  by  their  own  countrymen,  in  extreme 
want,  or  upon  a  famine,  as  alfo  fome  as  a  punifhment 
of  heinous  crimes.”  So  far  Barbot’s  account.  That 
given  by  Bofman  is  as  follows  :  “  When  the  flaves 
which  are  brought  from  the  inland  countries  come  to 
Whidah,  they  are  put  in  prifon  together  ;  when  we 
treat  coneerning  buying  them,  they  are  all  brought  out 
together  in  a  large  plain,  where,  by  our  furgeons,  they 
are  thoroughly  examined,  and  that  naked,  both  men 
and  women,  without  the  leaf!  diftindlion  or  modefly. 
Thofe  which  are  approved  as  good,  are  fet  on  one  fide ; 
in  the  meanwhile  a  burning  iron,  with  the  arms  or 
name  of  the  company,  lies  in  the  fire,  with  which  ours 
are  marked  on  the  bread.  When  we  have  agreed  with 
the  owners  of  the  flaves,  they  are  returned  to  their 
prifons ;  where,  from  that  time  forward,  they  are  kept 
at  our  charge,  and  coft  us  twopence  a-day  each  Have, 
which  ferves  to  fubfift  them  like  criminals  on  bread  and 
water ;  fo  that  to  fave  charges,  we  fend  them  on  board 
our  fhips  the  very  firft  opportunity  ;  before  which, 
their  mafters  llrip  them  of  all  they  have  on  their  backs, 
fo  that  they  come  on  board  flark  naked,  as  well  wo¬ 
men  as  men.  In  which  condition  they  are  obliged  to 
continue,  if  the  mailer  of  the  fhip  is  not  fo  charitable 
(which  he  commonly  is)  as  to  heftow  fomething  on 
^them  to  cover  their  nakednefs.  Six  or  feven  hundred 
are  fometimes  put  on  board  a  veffel,  where  they  lie  as 
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Guinea.  cIofe  together  as  it  is  poffible  for  them  to  be  crowd- 

- V - '  cd  (a).” 

When  the  great  income  which  arifes  to  the  negro 
kings  on  the  S^ave  Coaft,  from  the  flaves  brought 
through  their  feveral  governments  to  be  (hipped  on 
board  the  European  veffels,  is  confidered,  we  have  no 
caufe  to  wonder  that  they  give  fo  great  a  countenance 
to  that  trade.  Bofman  fays,  “  That  each  fhip  which 
comes  to  Whidah  to  trade,  reckoning  one  with  another, 
either  by  toll,  trade,  or  cuftom,  pays  about  400I.  and 
fome  times  50  (hips  come  hither  in  a  year.”  Barbot 
confirms  the  fame,  and  adds,  u  That  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  kingdom  of  Ardah  the  duty  to  the  king  is  the  va¬ 
lue  of  70  or  80  Haves  for  each  trading  (hip;”  which  is 
near  half  as  much  more  as  at  Whidah.  Nor  can  the 
Europeans  concerned  in  the  trade,  with  any  degree  of 
propriety,  blame  the  African  kings  for  countenancing 
it,  while  they  continue  to  fend  veffels  on  purpofe  to 
take  in  the  flaves  which  are  thus  ftolen,  and  that  they 
are  permitted,  under  the  fan&ion  of  national  law's,  to 

I  fell  them  to  the  colonies. 

According  to  Mr  Ramfay,  the  annual  Britiffi  ex¬ 
ports  to  thefe  coafts  are  eftimated  at  500,0001.  includ¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  quantity  that  is  annually  exchanged 
with  American  and  other  foreign  traders  there ;  about 
50,000k  of  this  is  returned  in  ivory,  gold  duft,  gum, 
&c.  The  greateft  part  of  the  profits  of  the  flave-trade 
is  raifed  on  the  fugar  plantations.  If  by  eftablifhing 
fa&ories,  and  encouraging  civilization  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  and  returning  fome  of  our  Weft  Indian  flaves 
to  their  original  country,  we  tried  to  make  up  for  our 
paft  treachery  to  the  natives,  and  inftru&ed  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  rice, 
&c.  to  barter  with  us  for  our  manufactures,  and  fupply 
us  w  ith  tliofe  articles,  our  demand  for  which  has  been  fo 
advantageous  to  America,  great  would  be  our  profits. 
Were  Africa  civilized,  and  could  we  preoccupy  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  natives,  and  introduce  gradually  our  re¬ 
ligion,  manners,  and  language  among  them,  we  fhould 
open  a  market  that  would  fully  employ  our  manufactu¬ 
rers  and  feamen,  morally  fpeaking,  till  the  end  of  time. 
And  while  we  enriched  ourfelves,  we  fhould  contribute 
to  their  happinefs.  For  Africa,  in  its  higheft  probable 
ftate  of  culture,  could  not  poffibly  interfere  with  the 
ftaple  of  Britain,  fo  as  to  hinder  an  extenfive  and  mutu¬ 
ally  advantageous  trade  from  being  carried  on  between 
the  countries.  The  great  difference  of  climate  and  foil 
muft  always  diftiriguiffi  the  fupplics  and  wants  of  each. 

The  Have-trade,  indeed,  was  long  confidered  as 
difgraceful  to  an  enlightened  age  ;  and  in  this  country 
a  fpirit  arofe  which  feemed  bent  on  annihilating  it  al¬ 
together,  or  fo  changing  the  nature  of  it  as  'to  blend 
humanity  with  policy.  During  the  feftion  1788,  the 
philanthropy  of  parliament,  fupported  by  that  of  the 
nation,  paid  a  very  particular  attention  to  this  odious 

[branch  of  traffic.  It  was,  however,  a  fubjeCl  of  too 
eomprehenftve  a  nature,  and  too  materially  conneCled 
with  our  African  commerce  at  large  and  our  Weft  In¬ 
dian  colonies,  to  come  to  an  immediate  decifion  upon 
it.  Parliament,  therefore,  v'as  obliged  to  content  it- 
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felf  for  that  time  with  a  temporary  bill  to  regulate  the  Guinea, 
(hipping  and  carrying  Haves  in  Britiih  veffels  from  y~T" 
thofe  coafts.  The  public  attention  was  afterwards 
kept  awake  by  a  great  variety  of  publications  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion  ;  and  the  final  arrangement  of  this 
important  bufinefs,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  Britiffi 
commerce  and  the  Britiffi  character,  as  well  as  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  millions  of  our  fable  Afiican  brethren,  is  in¬ 
volved,  was  expe&ed  to  take  place  during  the  feftion 
1791.  This  humane  meafure  was  then  unfuccefsful  ; 
but  having  been  repeatedly  brought  forward  and  dif- 
euffed,  the  final  abolition  was  agreed  to  by  the  legifia- 
ture  in  the  year  1806  ;  although  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  feme  ffiould  ftill  be  found  whofe  avarice  prompts 
them  to  embark  in  this  cruel  trade,  fo  hoftile  to  all  the 
principles  of  humanity,  and  in  direft  oppofition  to  the 
exprefs  laws  of  the  land.  And  yet  this  feems  to  be 
the  cafe  with  fome  who  boaft  of  the  name  of  Britons, 
as  appears  from  the  notice  which  was  taken  of  this 
fubjeft  in  the  Britiffi  houfe  of  commons  within  the  laflr 
two  feftion s. 

New- GUINEA,  or  Papua,  a  long  and  narrow  ifland 
of  the  Eaft  Indies, Which  is  yet  but  imperfe&ly  know  n. 

It  was  fuppofed  to  be  conne£led  with  New  Holland, 
until  Captain  Cook  difeovered  the  ftrait  which  feparates 
them.  New  Guinea,  including  Papua,  its  north- weft- 
ern  part  (which  according  to  Bougainville’s  conje&ure 
is  feparated  from  it  by  a  ftrait),  reaches  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  1  2th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  from  131 
to  150  degrees  eaft  longitude  ;  in  one  part  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  above  50  miles  broad.  It  was  firft  vifited 
by  an  European  (hip  in  1529.  Saavedra,  a  Portuguefe, 
who  made  the  difeovery  of  the  north -weft  part  of  this 
country,  called  it  Terra  de  Papuas,  or  Papos .  Van 
Schouten,  a  Dutch  difeoverer,  afterwards  gave  the 
name  of  New  Guinea  to  its  fouth-w’eftern  part.  Admi¬ 
ral  Roggewain  alfo  touched  here;  and  before  him  Dam- 
pier,  ill  January  1700.  Captain  Cook  made  the  coaft: 
of  New  Guinea,  in  latitude  6  degrees  1  5  minutes,  lon¬ 
gitude  138  eaft,  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  landed 
in  the  pinnace,  accompanied  by  Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solan- 
der,  nine  of  the  (hip’s  crew,  and  fervants  w'ell  armed, 
and  leaving  two  feamen  to  take  care  of  the  boat,  ad¬ 
vanced  fome  little  wTay  up  the  country  ;  but  coming  to 
the  (kirts  of  a  thick  wood,  they  judged  it  prudent  to 
proceed  no  farther,  left  they  ffiould  fall  into  an  ambuf- 
cade  of  the  natives,  and  their  retreat  to  the  boat  be  cut 
off.  Having  advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from* 
the  boat,  three  Indians  ruffied  out  of  the  wood  with  a 
hideous  ffiout ;  they  threw'  their  darts,  and  ffiowed  fuch 
a  hoftile  difpofttion,  that  the  party,  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
finition  of  thefe  people,  returned  to  the  boat,  as  they 
had  no  intention  forcibly  to  invade  their  country,  either 
to  gratify  their  appetites  or  curiofity,  and  it  wfas  evident 
nothing  could  be  done  upon  friendly  terms.  When 
they  got  on  board  the  boat,  they  row’ed  along  the  ffiore, 
and  the  number  of  Indians  affcmbled  feemed  to  be  be¬ 
tween  60  and  100.  They  made  much  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  New'  Hollanders,  being  ftark  naked,  and 
their  hair  cropped  ffiort.  All  the  while  they  were 

ffiouting 


[  H  3  ] 


(a)  Here  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  number  of  flaves  to  be  taken  on  board  Britiffi  (hips  vras  regulated 
by  law',  for  fome.  before  the  final  abolition. 
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{limiting  defiance,  and  throwing  fomething  out  of  their 
hand  which  burnt  exadlly  like  gunpowder,  but  made 
no  report}  what  thefe  fires  were,  or  for  what  purpofe 
intended,  could  not  be  gueiTed  at ;  thofe  -who  difcharged 
them  had  in  their  hands  a  ffiort  piece  of  dick,  poftibly 
a  hollow  cane,  -which  they  fwung  fidmvife  from  them, 
arid  immediately  fire  and  Imoke  iflued,  exactly  refem- 
bling  the  difcliarge  of  a  mufket,  and  of  no  longer  dura¬ 
tion.  This  wonderful  phenomenon  was  obferved  from  the 
fhip ;  -and  the  deception  was  fo  great,  that  the  people  on 
board  thought  they  had  fire-arms;  and  even  in  the  boat, 
if  they  had  not  been  fo  near  as  that  they  rauft  have 
heard  the  report,  if  there  had  been  any,  they  fhould  have 
thought  they  had  been  firing  volleys.  After  looking  at 
them  attentively  for  fome  time,  without  taking  any  no¬ 
tice  of  their  flaffiing  and  vociferation,  the  Tailors  fired 
fome  mufkets  over  their  heads.  Upon  hearing  the  balls 
rattle  among  the  trees,  they  walked  leifurely  away,  and 
the  boat  returned  to  the  fhip.  Upon  examining  fome 
weapons  which  the  natives  had  thrown,  they  were  found 
to  be  light  darts,  about  four  feet  long,  very  ill  made,  of 
a  reed  or  bamboo  cane,  and  pointed  with  hard  wood  in 
which  there  were  many  barbs.  They  were  difcharged 
with  great  force,  for  at  60  yards  distance  they  went 
beyond  the  party ;  but  in  what  manner  they  were 
thrown  could  not  be  cxa&ly  feen.  But  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  they  were  thrown  with  a  flick  in  the 
manner  pra&ifed  by  the  New  Hollanders. 

The  land  here  is  very  low,  as  is  every  other  part  of 
the  coaft  ;  but  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriance  of  wood 
and  herbage  that  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.  Here  the 
cocoa-nut,  plantain,  and  bread-fruit,  flourifh  'in  the 
higheft  perfection. 

We  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  natural  hif¬ 
tory  of  this  country  ;  but  its  zoology  is  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  from  its  ftriking  and  romantic  nature.  It  feems 
to  be  the* peculiar  refidencc  of  the  beautiful  and  fingu. 
lar  birds  of  Paradife,  of  which  Mr  Pennant  has  enume¬ 
rated  about  I  2  fpecies*  They  are  conjeCtured  to  breed 
here,  but  are  generally  taken  in  the  neighbouring 
ifl  nth  of  Arroo,  to  which  they  retire  during  the  wet 
roonfonn,  in  flocks  of  30  or  40.  Their  cry,  during 
their  flight,  has  a  llrong  refemblance  to  that  of  a  ftar- 
ling*,  'but  when  furpriled  with  a  ftrong  gale,  they  croak 
like  ravens,  and  mount  into  the  fuperior  regions  of  the 
air.  Their  food  feems  to  be  berries,  or,  as  fome  think, 
nutmegs  and  butterflies.  They  are  (hot  with  blunt  ar¬ 
rows,  or  taken  with  vifcu->  or  bird-lime.  Here  likewife 
are  moll  elegant  parrots  and  lories;  and  the  crowned 
pigeon  is  faid  to  be  equal  in  fize  to  a  turkey. 

Added  to  thefe  are  the  iflands  of  Waijoo  and  Sal- 
watti,  Arroo  and  Timorland,  the  firft  of  which  is  of 
confiderable  magnitude,  containing  about  100,000  inha¬ 
bitants;  the  iecond  is  alfo  populous,  but  they  are  more 
ferocious  than  the  people  of  Waijoo  ;  the  produ&ion 
of  the  third  is  chiefly  fago,  and  the  inhabitants  fell 
captives  at  Banda,  which  they  feize  on  the  main  land. 
Timorland  is  of  confiderable  extent,  but  fo  very  little 
known  to  geographers,  that  no  particular  account  can 
be  given  of  it. 

Guinea,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  and  current  in  Britain. 
Th*.  value  or  rale  of  guineas  has  varied  :  it  was  firft 
ftruck  on  the  footing  or  20s. ;  by  the  fcarcity  of  gold  was 
afterwards  advanced  to  2  is  6d.  but  it  is  now  funk  to  21s. 

The  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  is  cut  into  44  parts 


and  a  half;  each  part  makes  a  guinea.  This  coin  took  Guinea 
its  denomination  guinea,  becaufe  the  gold,  of  which  the  ^  ii 
firft  was  ltruck,  was  brought  from  that  part  of  Africa 
called  Guinea  ;  for  this  reafon  it  likewife  bore  the  im- 1  - 
predion  of  an  elephant. 

G  UI NE  A-  Corn  pan y.  See  COMPANY,  African . 

G uine A- Hen .  See  Numida,  Ornithology  Index* 
Guinea- Pig.  See  Mus,  Mammalia  Index. 

G  UINE  A-  W heat.  See  Zea,  Botany  Index . 

GUIPUSCOA,  the  north-eaft  divifion  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bifcay  in  Spain,  abounding  with  wood,  fruit- 
trees,  and  containing  numerous  forges  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron. 

GUISE,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aifne,  and  in  Tierache,  with  a  very  ftrong  caftle, 
and  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Oife, 
in  E.  Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.49.  54. 

Guise,  Henry ,  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guife,  eldeft  foil 
of  Francois  of  Lorrain  duke  of  Guife,  memorable  in 
the  hiftory  of  France  as  a  gallant  officer ;  but  an  impe¬ 
rious,  turbulent,  feditious  fubjeCt,  who  placed  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  called  his  rebel 
band  The  League.  The  plan  was  formed  by  the  car¬ 
dinal,  his  younger  brother  ;  and  under  the  pretext 
of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  king 
Henry  III.  and  the  freedom  of  the  Rate,  againft  the 
defign  of  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Proteftants,  they 
carried  on  a  civil  war,  maflacred  the  Huguenots,  and 
governed  the  king,  who  forbid  his  appearance  at  Pa¬ 
ris;  but  Guife  now  became  an  open  rebel,  entered  the 
city  againft  the  king’s  exprefs  order,  and  put  to  the 
fword  all  who  oppofed  him  ;  the  ftreets  being  barrica¬ 
ded  to  prevent  his  progrefs,  this  fatal  day  is  called  in 
the  French  hiftory.  The  day  of  the  barricades.  Mafters 
of  Paris,  the  policy  of  the  Guifes  failed  them  ;  for  they 
fuffered  the  king  to  efcape  to  Blois,  though  he  was  de- 
ferted  in  his  palace  at  Paris  by  his  very  guards.  At 
Biois,  Henry  convened  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  of 
France;  the  duke  of  Guife  had  the  boldnefs  to  appear 
to  a  fummons  fent  him  for  that  purpofe  :  a  forced  re¬ 
conciliation  took  place  between  him  and  the  king,  by 
the  advice  of  this  aflembly  ;  but  it  being  accidentally 
difeovered,  that  Guife  had  formed  a  defign  to  dethrone 
the  king,  that  weak  monarch,  infttad  of  refolutely 
bringing  him  to  juftice,  had  him  privately  afiafti- 
nated,  December  23.  1558,  in  the  38th  year  of  his 
age.  His  brother  the  cardinal  ftiared  the  fame  fate  the 
next  day. 

GUITTAR,  Guitarra,  a  mufical  inftrument  of 
the  ftrmged  kind,  with  five  double  rows  of  firings  ; 
of  which  thole  that  are  brals  are  in  the  middle,  except 
it  be  for  the  burden,  an  o<ftave  lower  than  the  fourth. 

- This  inftrument  was  firft  ufed  in  Spain  and  by 

the  Italians.  In  the  former  country  it  is  ftill  greatly 
in  vogme.  There  are  few  of  that  nation  who  cannot 
play  on  the  guittar ;  and  with  this  inftrument  they  fe- 
renade  their  miftreffes  at  night.  At  Madrid,  and  other 
cities  in  that  country,  it  is  common  to  meet  in  the 
ftreets  young  men  equipped  w  ith  a  guittar  and  a  dark 
lanthorn, -who,  taking  their  ftation  under  the  windows, 

-;fing,  and  accompany  their  voices  with  this  inurnment; 
and  there  is  fcaree  an  artificer  or  day-labourer  in  any  of 
the  cities  or  principal  towns  who  does  not  entertain 
himfelf  with  his  guittar. 

GULDENSTAEDT,  John  Anthony,  phyfician 

and 


JuMen- 

:Uedt. 
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and  naturalift,  was  born  at  Riga,  April  26.  17453  re- 
ceivcd  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  that  town  3  and 
J  in  1763  was  admitted  into  the  medical  college  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  He  completed  his  Rudies  at  Frankfort  upon  the 
Oder,  and  In  1767  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
that  univerfity.  On  account  of  his  knowledge  of  fo¬ 
reign  languages,  and  the  confiderable  progrefs  he  had 
made  in  natural  hiftory,  he  was  confidered  as  a  fit 
perfon  to  engage  in  the  expeditions  which  were  planned 
by  the  Imperial  academy.  Being  invited  to  St  Peterf- 
burg,  he  arrived  in  that  city  in  1768,  was  created  ad¬ 
junct  of  the  academy,  and  afterwards,  in  1770,  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  fociety,  and  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory. 

In  June  1768  he  fet  out  upon  his  travels,  and  was  ab- 
fent  feven  years.  From  Mofcow,  where  he  continued 
till  March  1769,  he  patted  to  Voronetz,  Tzaritzin, 
Aftracan,  and  Kiflar,  a  fortrefs  upon  the  weftem  fiiore 
of  the  Cafpian,  and  clofc  to  the  confines  of  Perfia.  In 
1770  he  examined  the  diftri&s  watered  by  the  rivers 
Terek,  Sunfha,  and  Alkfai,  in  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
Caucafus  3  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  year  pene¬ 
trated  into  Ofietia,  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  fame 
mountain  3  where  he  colle&ed  vocabularies  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  fpoken  in  thofe  regions,  made  inquiries  into  the 
hiftory  of  the  people,  and  difeovered  fome  traces  of 
Chriftianity  among  them.  Having  vifited  Cabarda  and 
the  northern  chain  of  the  Caucafus,  he  proceeded  to 
Georgia,  and  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  Prince  He- 
raclius,  who  was  encamped  about  ten  miles  from  Teflis. 
Having  patted  the  winter  here,  and  in  examining  the 
adjacent  country,  he  followed  in  fpring  the  prince  to 
the  province  of  Kakctia,  and  explored  the  fouthern  di- 
ftri&s  inhabited  by  the  Turcoman  Tartars  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  Georgian  magnate,  whom  he  had  cured  of  a 
dangerous  diforder.  In  July  he  patted  into  Imeretia, 
a  country  which  lies  between  the  Cafpian  and  Black 
feas,  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Georgia,  on  the 
north  by  Ofletia,  on  the  weft  by  Mingrelia,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Turkifli  dominions.  He  penetrated  into 
the  middle  chain  of  Mount  Caucafus,  vifited  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Mingrelia,  Middle  Georgia,  and  Eaftern  and 
Lower  Imeretia  3  and,  after  efcaping  many  imminent 
dangers  from  the  banditti  of  thofe  parts,  fortunately  re¬ 
turned  to  Kiflar  on  the  18th  of  November,  where  he 
patted  the  winter,  collecting  various  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  neighbouring  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Cauca¬ 
fus,  and  particularly  the  Lefgees.  In  the  following 
fummer  he  journeyed  to  Cabarda  Major,  continued  his 
courfe  to  Mount  Bcfhton,  the  higheft:  point  of  the  firft 
ridge  of  the  Caucafus  3  infpe&ed  the  mines  of  Mad  (bar, 
and  went  to  Tcherkafk  upon  the  Don.  From  thence 
he  made  expeditions  to  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  then, 
along  the  new  limits  to  the  Dnieper.  He  finifhed  this 
year’s  route  at  Krcmentfhuk,  in  the  government  of 
New  Ruflia.  In  the  enfuing  fpring  he  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Crim  Tartary  3  but  receiving  an  order  of  recal, 
he  returned  through  the  Ukraine  to  Mofcow  and  St 
Peterfburg,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  March 
1775.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  employed  in  arran¬ 
ging  his  papers  3  but  before  he  ■'could  finifli  them  for 
the  prefs,  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  grave  in  March  1781.  His  writings 
which  have  been  hitherto  publifhed  confift  of  a  number 
of  curious  treatifes,  of  which  a  lift  is  given  in  Coxe’s 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 

VOL.  X.  Part  I. 
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GUL A,  in  Anatomy ,  the  oefophagus  or  gullet ;  that 
conduit  by  which  animals  take  down  food  into  the  fto- 
mach.  See  Anatomy,  N°  92.  #  v. 

GULE  of  August,  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vincula , 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  firft  of  Auguft.  It  is  called 
the  gule  of  Augujl ,  from  the  Latin  gula ,  “  a  throat,’1 
for  this  reafon,  that  one  Quirinus,  a  tribune,  having 
a  daughter  that  had  a  difeafe  in  her  throat,  went  to 
Pope  Alexander,  the  fixth  from  St  Peter,  and  defired 
of  him  to  fee  the  chains  that  St  Peter  was  chained 
with  under  Nero  3  which  requeft  being  granted,  and 
flie,  kitting  the  chains,  was  cured  of  her  difeafe  3 
whereupon  the  Pope  inftituted  this  feaft  in  honour  of 
St  Peter  ;  and,  as  before,  this  day  was  termed  only 
the  kalends  of  Auguft,  it  was  on  this  occafion  called 
indifferently  either  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vincula , 
from  what  wrought  the  miracle  3  or  the  gule  of  Au- 
gujl ,  from  that  part  of  the  virgin  whereon  it  was 
wrought. 

GULES,  in  Heraldry ,  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  geules,  which  in  this  fcience  Signifies  “  red,”  and 
is  reprefented  in  engraving  by  perpendicular  lines.  It 
may  ferve  of  itfelf  to  denote  martial  prowefs,  boldnefs, 
and  hardinefs  :  for  the  ancients  ufed  this  colour  to 
make  themfclves  terrible  to  their  enemies,  to  ftir  up 
magnanimity,  and  to  prevent  the  feeing  of  blood,  by 
the  likenefs  of  the  colours  3  for  which  reafon  perhaps  it 
is  ufed  by  the  Englifli.  But,  according  to  G.  Leigh, 
if  this  tin&ure  is  compounded  with 
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This  colour  is  by  the  generality  of  the  Englifli  heralds 
ranked  before  azure  3  but  French  heralds,  N*  Upton 
and  his  followers,  prefer  azure  to  it. 

GULF,  a  broad  and  capacious  bay  comprehended 
between  two  promontories,  and  fome  times  taking  the 
name  of  a fea  when  it  is  very  extenfive  ;  but. particu¬ 
larly  when  it  only  communicates  with  the  fea  by  means 
of  a  ftrait.  Such  are  the  Euxine  or  Black  fea,  other- 
wife  called  the  Gulf  of  Confantinople  ;  the  Adriatic 
fea,  called  alfo  the  Gulf  of  Venice ;  the  gulf  of  Si¬ 
dra  near  Barbary  3  and  the  gulf  of  Lyons  near  France. 
All  thefe  gulfs  are  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  are, 
befide?,'  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
and  the  gulf  of  California,  which  are  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  There  are  alfo  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  otherwife 
called  the  Red  fea,  between  Perfia  and  Arabia  5  the 
gulf  of  Bengal  in  India  3  and  the  gulfs  of  Cochin- 
china  and  Kamtfchatka,  near  the  countries  of  the  fame 
name. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  golfe,  and  that 
from  the  Italian  golfo,  which  fignify  the  fame.  Some 
deduce  thefe  further  from  the  Greek  ycA?™?  3  which 
Guifhart  again  derives  from  the  Hebrew  gob.  Du 
Cange  derives  them  from  the  barbarous  Latin  gulfum , 
or  gulf  us,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing. 

GULL.  See  Larus,  Ornithology  Index . 
GULLET.  See  Gula,  Anatomy,  N°  92. 

GUM  ( Gummi ),  is  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no 
particular  fmell  or  tafte,  becoming  vifeous  and  tena- 
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clous  when  moiftened  with  watery  totally  clllTolving  in 
water  into  a  liquid,  more  or  lels  glutinous  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quatrtlty  of  the  gum  \  not  diffolving  in  vi- 
nous  fpirits  or  in  oils  \  burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black 
coal,  without  melting  or  catching  flame  }  fullering  no 
difTipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

The  true  gums  are  gum  arabie,  gum  tragacanth, 
gum  fenegal,  the  £gum  of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and 
iuch  like.  All  elfe  have  more  or  lefs  of  refin  in  them. 

GUM  Arabic  is  the  produce  of  a  fpecies  of  Mimosa  ; 
which  fee  in  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  In¬ 
dex. 

Gum  Senegal is  a  gum  refembling  gum  arabie, 
which  is  brought  from  the  country  through  which  the 
river  Senegal  runs,  in  loofe  or  fingle  drops  :  but  thefe 
are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  gum  arabie  ufually 
are  j  fometimes  it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  an  egg,  and 
fometimes  much  larger  :  the  furface  is  very  rough  or 
wrinkled,  and  appears  much  lefs  bright  than  the  in¬ 
ner  fub fiance  where  the  maffes  are  broken.  It  has  no 
fmell,  and  fearce  any  tafle.  It  is  probably  produced 
from  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former.  The 
virtues  of  it  are  the  fame  with  the  gum  arabie  \  but  it 
is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  unlefs  as  mixed  with  the 
gum  arabie  *,  the  dyers  and  calico  printers  confunie 
the  great  quantities  of  it  that  are  annually  imported. 
The  negroes  diffolve  it  in  milk,  and  in  that  date  make 
it  a  principal  ingredient  in  many  of  their  difhes,  and 
often  feed  on  it  thus  alone. 

GuMTragacanth ,  the  gum  of  the  tragacanth,  a  thorny 
bufh  growing  in  Crete,  Afia,  and  Greece.  See  A- 
stragalus,  Botany  Index. 

Other  fubflances  known  by  the  name  of  gums  are  as 
follows  : 

Gum  Ammoniac .  See  Ammoniac.  " 

GUM  Elemi.  See  Amyris. 

*  Gum  Kino.  See  Kino. 

GuMGuaiacum.  SeeGuAiACUM. 

Gum  Lacca .  See  Coccus  and 
Lacca. 

Gum,  among  gardeners,  a  kind  of  gangrene  inci¬ 
dent  to  fruit  trees  of  the  flone  kind,  ariling  from  a 
corruption  of  the  fap  \  which,  by  its  vifeidity,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres  of  the  tree, 
is,  by  the  protrufion  of  other  juice,  made  to  extrava- 
fate  and  ooze  out  upon  the  bark. 

When  the  diftemper  furrounds  the  branch,  it  admits 
of  no  remedy  }  but  when  only  on  one  part  of  a  bough, 
it  fhould  be  taken  off  to  the  quick,  and  fome  eow- 
dung  clapped  on  the  wound,  covered  over  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  tied  down.  M.  Quintinie  directs  to  cut  off 
the  morbid  branch  two  or  three  inches  below  the  part 
affe£led. 

GUMMA,  a  fort  of  venereal  exerefcence  on  the 
periofleum  of  the  bones. 

GUMS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  hard  flefhy  fubflance  in 
either  jaw,  through  which  the  teeth  fpring  from  the 
jaw-bone.  See  Anatomy,  N°  105. 

The  gums  are  apt  to  become  fpongy,  and  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  teeth  ;  but  the  caufe  is  frequently  a  ftony 
kind  of  cruft,  which  forms  itfelf  therein,  which,  when 
Separated,  the  gums  foon  return  to  their  former  flate  5 
efpecially  if  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  the  infufion  of 
Tofes  four  parts,  and  the  tincture  of  myrrh  one  part.— • 
The  feurvy  is  another  diforder  which  affe&s  the  gums. 


See  Chemistry 
>  and  Materia 
Medica  Index. 


This  diforder,  when  not  manifeft  in  any  other  part,  Cumj 
fometimes  appears  in  this  :  indeed,  when  a  fcorbutic  Gu»? 
diforder  invades  the  whole  habit,  its  fir  ft  fymptom  is  a 


putrid  flate  of  the  gums. 

GUN,  in  the  military  art,  a  fire  arm,  or  weapon  of 
offence,  which  forcibly  diicharges  a  ball  or  other  hard 
and  folid  matter  through  a  cylindrical  tube,  by  means 
of  inflamed  gun-powder.  See  G VN-Po  JVDER. 

The  word  gun  now  includes  moll  of  the  fpecies  of 
fire-arms  )  piftols  and  mortars  being  almofl  the  only 
ones  excepted  from  this  denomination.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  great  and  fmall  guns  :  the  former  including 
all  that  we  alfo  call  cannon,  ordnance  or  artillery  j 
the  latter  includes  mufquets,  carabines,  mufqu£toons, 
blunderbuffes,  fow  ling-pieces,  See. 

It  is  not  knoyvn  at  what  time  thefe  weapons  were 
fir fl  invented.  Though,  comparatively  fptaking,  the 
introduction  of  guns  into  the  weftern  part  of  the  world 
is  but  of  a  modern  date  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  fome 
parts  of  Afia  they  have  been  ufed,  though  in  a  very 
rude  and  imperfect  manner  for  many  ages. — Philo- 
ilratus  fpeaks  of  a  city  near  the  river  Hyphafis  in  the 
Indies,  which  was  faid  to  be  impregnable,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were  relations  of  the  gods,becaufe  they  threw 
thunder  and  lightning  upon  their  enemies.  Hence  fome 
imagine  that  guns  were  ufed  by  the  eaflern  nations  even 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  but  however  this 
may  be,  many  of  our  modern  travellers  after t  that  they 
were  ufed  in  China  as  far  baek  as  the  year  of  Chrifl  85^ 
and  have  continued  in  ufe  ever  fince. 

The  firft  hint  of  the  invention  of  guns  in  Europe  is- 
in  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
13th  century.  In  a  treatife  written  by  him  about  the 
year  1  280,  he  propofes  to  apply  the  violent,  explofive 
force  of  gun-powder  for  the  deitruCrion  of  armies.  In 
1320,  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  is 
commonly  faid  to  have  invented  gun-powder,  though 
it  is  certainly  known  that  this  compofition  is  deferibed 
by  Bacon  in  fome  of  his  treatifes  long  before  the  time 
of  Schwartz.  The  following  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
manner  in  which  Schwartz  invented  gun-powder.  Ha¬ 
ving  pounded  the  materials  for  it  in  a  mortar,  which 
he  afterwards  covered  with  a  ftone,  a  fpark  of  fire  ac¬ 
cidentally  fell  into  the  mortar  and  fet  the  mixture  on 
fire  *,  upon  which  the  explofion  blew'  the  [lone  to  a  con- 
fiderable  difiance.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Schwartz 
might  be  taught  the  fimpleft  method  of  applying  it  in 
war  5  for  Bacon  feems  rather  to  have  conceived  the 
manner  of  uiing  it  to  be  by  the  violent  effort  of  the 
flame  unconfined,  and  which  is  indeed  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  aflonifhing  effects  *.  The  figure  and  name  of  *  See  £3 
mortars  given  to  a  fpecies  of  old  artillery,  and  their  powder* 
employment  (which  was  throwing  great  flone  bullets  at 
an  elevation),  very  much  corroborates  this  conje&ure. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Schwartz,  we  find  guns 
commonly  made  ufe  of  as  inflruments  of  war.  Great 
guns  rvere  firft  ufed.  They  were  originally  made  of 
iron  bars  foldered  together,  and  foftified  with  ftrong 
iron  hoops  j  fome  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  viz.  one 
in  the  Tower  of  Lu  ,don,  two  at  Woolwich,  and  one 
in  the  royal  arfenal  at  Lilbon.  Others  were  made  of 
thin  fheets  of  iron  rolled  up  together  and  hooped  *,  and 
on  emergencies  they  were  made  of  leather,  with  plates 
of  iron  or  copper.  Thefe  pieces  were  made  in  a  rude 
and  imperfesft  manner,  like  the  firft  effays  of  many  new 
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inventions.  Stone  balls  were  thrown  out  of  them,  and 
a  fmall  quantity  of  powder  ufed  on  account  of  their 
weaknefs.  Thefe  pieces  had  no  ornaments,  were  placed 
on  their  carriages  by  rings,  and  were  of  a  cylindrical 
form.  When  or  by  whom  they  were  made  is  uncer¬ 
tain  :  the  Venetians,  however,  ufed  cannon  at  the  fiege 
of  Claudia  Jefla,  now  called  Ckioggia,  in  1366,  which 
were  brought  thither  by  two  Germans,  with  fome 
powder  and  leaden  balls  ^  as  like  wife  in  their  wars  with 
the  Genoefe  in  1379.  King  Edward  III.  made  ufe  of 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  Crefly  in  f34^>  anc^  the  fiege 
of  Calais  in  1347.  Cannon  were  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Turks  at  the  fiege  of  Con  flan  tinople,  then  in  poilef- 
fion  of  the  Chriftians,  in  1394,  and  in  that  of  1432, 
that  threw  a  weight  of  ioolb.  but  they  generally  burft 
efithcr  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  {hot.  Louis  XII.  had 
one  cad  at  Tours,  of  the  fame  fize,  which  threw  a 
ball  from  the  Baftile  to  Charenton.  One  of  thofe  fa¬ 
mous  cannon  was  taken  at  the  fiege  of  Dieu  in  1546, 
by  D  >n  John  de  Caftro  ;  and  is  in  the  cattle  of  St  Jui- 
liao  da  Barra,  10  miles  from  L ill) on  :  its  length  is  20 
feet  7  inches,  diameter  at  the  centre  6  feet  3  inches, 
and  it  difeharges  a  ball  of  roolb.  It  has  neither  dolphins, 
rings,  nor  button  j  is  of  a  curious  kind  of  metal  and 
has  a  large  Indottan  infeription  upon  it,  which  fays  it 
was  call  in  1400. 

Formerly  the  cannon  w’ere  dignified  with  uncommon 
names  \  for  in  1503,  Louis  XII.  had  12  brafs  cannon 
catt,  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  called  after  the  names  of 
the  1  2  peers  of  France.  The  Spanfth  and  Portuguefe 
called  them  after  their  faints.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
when  he  marched  before  Funis,  founded  the  12  apof- 
ties.  At  Milan  there  is  a  70  pounder,  called  the  Pi- 
tnon telle  ;  and  one  at  Bois-le-due,  called  the  Devil.  A 
60  pounder  at  Dover-caftle,  called  Queen  Elizabeth's 
pochet-p'Jlol.  An  80  pounder  in  the  Tower  of  London 
(formerly  in  Edinburgh-caftle),  called  Mounts-meg. 

A11  80  pounder  in  the  royal  arfenal  at  Berlin,  called 
the  Thunderer .  An  80  pounder  at  Malaga,  called  the 
Terrible.  Two  curious  60  pounders  in  the  arfenal  at 
Bremen,  called  the  Mejfengers  of  bad  new r.  And, 
lattly,  an  uncommon  70  pounder  in  the  cattle  of  St 
Angelo  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails  that  fattened  the 
copper  plates  which  covered  the  ancient  Pantheon, 
with  this  infeription  upon  it  :  Ex  cl  avis  trahahbus  por¬ 
tions  dgrippee. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  thefe  uncom¬ 
mon  names  were  generally  abolithed,  and  the  following 
more  univerfal  ones  took  place,  viz. 
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Moyens,  which  carried  a  ball  of  10  or  12  ounces. 

Rabinct,  which  carried  a  ball  of  16  ounces. 

Thefe  curious  names  of  beads  and  birds  of  prey 
were  adopted  on  account  of  their  fwiftnefs  in  motion 
or  of  their  cruelty  j  as  the  falconet, '  falcon,  facker, 
and  culverin,  &c.  for  their  fwiftnefs  in  flying  ;  the  ba- 
filifk,  ferpentine,  afpic,  dragon,  fyren,  See.  for  their 
cruelty. 

At  prefent  cannon  take  their  names  from  the  weight 
of  the  ball  they  difeharge.  Thus  a  piece  that  dif¬ 
eharges  a  ball  of  24  pounds  is  called  a  24  pounder  ;  one 
that  carries  a  ball  of  12  pounds  is  called  a  12  poun¬ 
der ;  and  fo  of  the  reft,  divided  into  the  following 
forts,  viz. 

Ship  guns,  confiding  in  42,  36,  32,  24,  18,  12,  9, 
6,  and  3  pounders. 

Garrifon  guns,  in  42,  32,  24,  18,  12,  9,  and  6 
pounders. 

Battering  guns,  in  24,  18,  and  12  pounders. 

Field-pieces,  in  12,  9,  6,  3,  2,  It,  1,  and  -§■ 
pounders. 

Mortars  are  thought  to  have  been  fully  as  ancient 
as  cannon.  They  were  employed  in  the  wars  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  to  throw  balls  of  red-hot  iron,  ftones,  8cc.  long 
before  the  invention  of  (hells.  Thefe  laft  are  thought 
to  be  of  German  invention,  and  the  ufe  of  them  in  war 
to  have  been  taught  by  the  following  accident.  A  citi¬ 
zen  of  Venlo,  at  a  certain  feftival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  threw  a  number  of  (hells,  one 
of  which  fell  on  a  houfe  and  fet  fire  to  it,  by  which 
misfortune  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  was  reduced 
to  allies.  The  firft  account  of  (hells  ufed  for  military 
purpofes  is  in  1435,  when  Naples  was  befieged  by 
Charles  VIII.  Hittory  informs  us  with  more  certain¬ 
ty,  that  (hells  were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  the  fiege 
of  Wachtendonk  in  Guclderland,  in  1588,  by  the  earl 
of  Mansfeld.  Mr  Matter,  an  Engltth  engineer,  firft 
taught  the  French  the  art  of  throwing  (hells,  which 
they  pra£lifed  at  the  fiege  of  Motte  in  1634  The 
method  of  throwing  red-hot  balls  out  of  mortars  was 
firft  certainly  put  in  praftice  at  the  fiege  of  Stralfund 
in  1675  by  the  ele&or  of  Brandenburgh  ;  though  Come 
fay  in  1653  at  the  fiege  of  Bremen.  For  the  pioper 
dimenfions  of  guns,  their  weight,  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  formed,  &cc.  fee  the  article  Gunnery. 

Mulkcts  were  firft  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Rhege  in  the 
year  1521.  The  Spaniards  were  the  firft  who  armed 
part  of  their  foot  with  thefe  weapons.  At  firft  they 
were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  ufed  without  a  reft. 
They  had  match-locks,  and  did  execution  at  a  great 
diftance.  On  their  march  the  foldiers  carried  only 
the  refts  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
rnu fleets  after  them.  They  were  very  (low  in  loading, 
not  only  by  reafon  of  the  unwieldinefs  of  their  pieces,- 
and  becaufe  they  carried  the  powder  and  ball  feparate, 
but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjuft  the 
match  •,  fo  that  their  fire  was  not  near  fo  brifk  as 
ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  matchlock  -mu(ket 
came  in  ufe  :  and  they  carried  their  ammunition  in 
bandeliers,  to  which  were  hung  feveral  little  cafes  of 
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wood  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a  charge 
of  powder.  The  balls  were  carried  loofc  in  a  pouch, 
and  a  priming-horn  hanging  by  their  fide.  The  muf- 
kets  with  refts  were  ufed  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  lighter 
kind  fucceeded  them,  and  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  prefen t  century,  when  they  alfo  were  difufed, 
and  the  troops  throughout  Europe  armed  with  fire¬ 
locks.  - 

GUNDELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  uhder  the  49th  order,  Gompojitce .  See  Botany 
Index . 

GUNELLUS.  See  Blennius,  Ichthyology 

Index. 

GUNNER,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  fervice  of 
fche  cannon,  or  one  Ikilled  to  fire  the  guns. 


In  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  garrifons,  as  Cursor 
well  as  in  the  field,  this  officer  carries  a  field-fiaff,  and  Gunner, 
a  large  powder-horn  in  a  firing  over  his  left  fhoulder  ; 
he  marches  by  the  guns  y  and  when  there  is  any  appre- 
henfion  of  danger,  his  field-fiaff  is  armed  with  match. 

His  bufinefs  is  to  lay  the  gun  to  pafs,  and  to  help  to 
load  and  traverfe  her. 

Majler  GUNNEB,  a  patent-officer  of  the  ordnance, 
who  is  appointed  to  teach  all  fuch  as  learn  the  art  of 
gunnery,  and  to  certify  to  the  mafter-general  the  abi¬ 
lity  of  any  perfon  recommended  to  be  one  of  the  king’s 
gunners.  To  every  fcholar  he  adminifiers  an  oath  not 
to  ferve,  without  leave,  any  other  prince  or  fiate  \  or 
teach  any  one  the  art  of  gunnery  but  fuch  as  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  fa  id  oath. 

GUNNER  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 


GUNNERY, 


TS  the  art  of  charging,  dire&ing,  and  exploding  fire¬ 
arms,  .as  cannons,  mortars,  mulkets,  & c.  to  the  belt 
advantage. — As  this  art  depends  greatly  on  having  the 
guns  and  fhot  of  a  proper  fize  and  figure,  and  well 
adapted  to  each  other,  it  hence  follows  that  the  proper 
dimenfions,  &c.  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms  come  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  confidered  under  the  prefent  article. 

Sect.  I.  Hiftory  of  Gunnery . 

1 

Hiftory.  The  ancients,  who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  gunpowder 
and  fire-arms,  had  notwithfianding  machines  which 
were  capable  of  difeharging  ftones,  darts,  and  arrows, 
with  great  force.  Thefe  were  actuated  chiefly  by  the 
elafiic  force  of  ropes,  or  of  ftrong  fprings,  and  re¬ 
quired  a  great  number  of  men  to  work  them  \  for 
which  reafon,  the  explofion  of  gunpowder,  as  acting 
infiantaneoufly,  and  feemingly  with  irrefiftible  force, 
ieemed  to  be  a  raoft  proper  fuccedaneum  for  all  the 
powers  by  which  the  military  engines  in  former  times 
were  acluated.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  this 
force  was  not  very  eafily  applied.  Though  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  mentioned  under  the 
article  Gun,  had  given  a  good  hint  towards  this  ap¬ 
plication  in  a  fuccefsful  manner,  yet  the  violent  re¬ 
action  of  the  inflamed  powder  on  the  containing  veffels 
rendered  them  very  apt  to  burfi,  to  the  great  danger 
of  thofe  who  flood  near  them.  The  gunpowder  in 
thofe  days,  therefore,  was  much  weaker  than  it  is  now 
made  ;  though  this  proved  a  very  infufficient  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  above  mentioned.  It  was  alfo  foon 
difeovered,  that  iron  bullets  of  much  lefs  weight  than 
Rone  ones  would  be  more  efficacious  if  impelled  by 
greater  quantities  of  fironger  powder.  This  occafioned 
an  alteration  in  the  matter  and  form  of  the  cannon 
which  were  now  caft  of  brafs.  Thefe  were  lighter  and 
more  manageable  than  the  former,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  were  fironger  in  proportion  to  their  bore. 
Thus  they  were  capable  of  enduring  greater  charges 
of  a  better  powder  than  wliat'had  been  formerly  ufed  • 
and  their  iron  bullets  (wffiieh  were  from  40  to  60 
pounds  weight)  being  impelled  with  greater  velocities, 


were  more  effeClual  than  the  heavieft  fiones  could  ever 
prove.  This  change  took  place  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  15th  century. 

By  this  means  powder  compounded  in  the  manner 
now  praClifed  over  all  Europe  came  firft  in  ufe.  But 
the  change  of  the  proportion  of  materials  w  as  not  the 
only  improvement  it  received.  The  method  of  grain¬ 
ing  it  is  undoubtedly  a  confiderable  advantage.  At 
firfi  the  powder  was  always  in  the  form  of  fine  meal, 
fuch  as  it  was  reduced  to  by  grinding  the  materials 
together.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  firft  graining 
of  powder  wras  intended  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  or 
only  to  render  it  more  convenient  for  filling  into  fmall 
charges  and  the  charging  of  fmall  arms,  to  which 
alone  it  was  applied  for  many  years,  whilft  meal-powder 
was  ftill  made  ufe  of  for  cannon.  But  at  laft  the  ad¬ 
ditional  ftrength  which  the  grained  powder  was  found 
to  acquire  from  the  free  paffage  of  the  air  between  the 
grains,  occafioned  the  meal-powder  to  be  entirely  laid 
afide. 

For  the  laft  two  hundred  years,  the  formation  of 
cannon  hath  been  very  little  improved  ;  the  beft  pieces 
of  modern  artillery  differing  little  in  their  proportions 
from  thofe  ufed  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  Indeed 
lighter  and  fhorter  pieces  have  been  often  propofed 
and  effayed  j  but  though  they  have  their  advantages 
in  particular  cafes,  yet  it  feems  now  to  be  agreed 
that  they  are  altogether  infufficient  for  general  fervice. 
But  though  the  proportions  of  the  pieces  have  not 
been  much  varied  within  that  period,  yet  their  ufe  and  , 
application  have  undergone  confiderable  alterations  f 
the  fame  ends  being  now  accomplifhed  by  fmaller 
pieces  than  what  were  formerly  thought  neceffary. 
Thus  the  battering  cannon  now  univerlally  approved 
of  are  thofe  formerly  called  demi-cannons ,  carrying  a 
ball  of  24  pounds  weight  y  it  being  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  their  ftroke,  though  lefs  violent  than  that 
of  larger  pieces,  is  yet  Efficiently  adapted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  ufual  profiles  of  fortification  ;  and  that 
the  facility  of  their  carriage  and  management,  and  the 
ammunition  they  fpare,  give  them  great  advantages 
beyond  the  whole  cannons  formerly  employed  in  nia- 

kin& 
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;eory,  king  breaches.  The  method  alfo  of  making  a  breach, 
Wy— '  by  firft  cutting  off  the  whole  wall  as  low  as  poffible 
before  its  upper  part  is  attempted  to  be  beat  down, 
feems  alfo  to  be  a  confiderable  modern  improvement 
in  the  "practical  part  of  gunnery.  But  the  molt  con- 
(iderablc  improvement  in  the  practice  is  the  method 
of  firing  with  finall  quantities  of  powder,  and  eleva¬ 
ting  the  piece  fo  that  the  bullet  may  juft  go  clear  of 
the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  and  drop  into  their  works. 
By  this  means  the  bullet,  coming  to  the  ground  at  a 
fmall  angle,  and  with  a  fmall  velocity,  does  not  bury 
itfelf,  but  bounds  or  rolls  along  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  fired  :  and  therefore,  if  the  piece  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  line  with  the  battery  it  is  intended  to  filence, 
or  the  front  it  is  to  fweep,  each  (hot  rakes  the  whole 
length  of  that  battery  or  front  3  and  has  thereby  a 
much  greater  chance  of  difabling  the  defendants,  and 
difmounting  their  cannon,  than  it  would  have  if  fired 
in  the  common  manner.  This  method  was  invented 
by  Vauban,  and  was  by  him  ftyled  Batterie  a  Ricochet . 
It  was  firft  put  in  practice  in  the  year  1692  at  the  fiege 
of  Aeth. — Something  fimilar  to  this  was  put  inpra&ice 
by  the  king  of  Pruflia  at  the  battleof  Rofbach  in  1757. 
He  had  feveral  fix-inch  mortars,  made  with  trunnions 
and  mounted  on  travelling  carriages,  which  fired 
obliquely  on  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  amongft  their  horfe. 
They  were  charged  with  eight  ounces  of  powder,  and 
elevated  at  an  angle  of  one  degree  fifteen  minutes,  and 
did  great  execution  3  for  the  (hells  rolling  along  the 
line  with  burning  fufes  made  the  ftouteft  of  the  enemy 
not  wait  for  their  burfting. 

Sect.  II.  Theory  of  Gunnery . 

J-fory  of  The  ufe  of  fire-arms  had  been  known  for  a  long 
•ijnery,  time  before  any  theory  concerning  them  was  attempted. 
^1  at"n  h  ^  author  who  wrote  profeffedly  on  the  flight  of 

Btafea.  ^  can  non- (hot  was  Tartalea.  In  1537  he  publiftied  a 
book,  at  Venice,  entitled  Nova  Scientia  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  another,  entitled  Qucefiti  et  Invention i  diverji , 
printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1546,  in  which  he  treats 
profeffedly  on  thefe  motions.  His  difeoveries  were  but 
few,  on  account  of  the  imperfe£t  ftate  of  mechanical 
knowledge  at  that  time.  However,  he  determined, 
that  the  greateft  range  of  cannon  was  with  an  elevation 
of  45  degrees.  He  likewife  determined,  (contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  pra&itioners),  that  no  part  of  the  track 
deferibed  by  a  bullet  was  a  right  line  3  although  the 
curvature  v'as  in  fome  cafes  fo  little,  that  it  was  not 
attended  to.  He  compared  it  to  the  furface  of  the 
fea  3  which,  though  it  appears  to  be  a  plane,  is  yet  un¬ 
doubtedly  incurvated  round  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
He  alfo  affumes  to  himfelf  the  invention  of  the  gun¬ 
ner’s  quadrant,  and  often  gave  (lirewd  gueffes  at  the 
event  of  fomc  untried  methods.  But  as  he  had  not 
opportunities  of  being  converfant  in  the  practice,  and 
founded  his  opinions  only  on  fpeculation,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  by  moft  of  the  fucceeding  writers,  though  often 
without  any  fufticient  reafon.  The  philofophers  of 
thofe  times  alfo  intermeddled  in  the  queftions  hence 
arifing  3  and  many  difputes  on  motion  were  fet  on  foot 
(efpecially  in  Italy,)  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Galileo,  and  probably  gave  rife  to  his  celebrated  Dia¬ 
logues  on  motion.  Thefe  were  publiftied  in  the  year 
16383  but  in  this  interval,  and  before  Galileo’s  doc- 
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trine  was  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  many  theories  of  the  ,  Theory.  . 
motion  of  military  proje&iles,  and  many  tables  of  their  v 
comparative  ranges  at  different  elevations,  were  pu¬ 
bliftied  3  all  of  them  egregioufly  fallacious,  and  utter¬ 
ly  irreconcileable  with  the  motions  of  thefe  bodies. 

Very  few  of  the  ancients  indeed  refrained  from  in¬ 
dulging  themfelves  in  fpeculations  concerning  the  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  natural,  violent,  and  mixed  motions  3 
although  fcarce  any  two  of  them  could  agree  in  their 
theories.  # 

It  is  ftrange,  however,  that,  during  all  thefe  con-Experi- 
tefts,  fo  few  of  thofe  who  were  intruded  with  the  ^^nty 
charge  of  artillery  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  perfcnson 
thefe  theories  to  the  teft  of  experiment.  Mr  Robins  the  ranges 
informs  us,  in  his  Preface  to  the  New  Principles  of  of  artillery* 
Gunnery,  that  he  had  met  with  no  more  than  four 
authors  who  had  treated  on  this  fubjeft.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  Collado,  who  has  given  the  ranges  of  a  fal¬ 
conet  carrying  a  three-pound  (hot  to  each  point  of  the 
gunner’s  quadrant.  But  from  his  numbers  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  the  piece  was  not  charged  with  its  cufto- 
raary  allotment  of  gunpowder.  The  refults  of  his 
trials  were,  that  the  point-blank  (hot,  or  that  in  which 
the  path  of  the  ball  did  not  fenfibly  deviate  from  a 
right  line,  extended  268  paces.  At  an  elevation  of 
one  point  (or  7^°  of  the  gunner’s  quadrant)  the  range 
was  594  paces  3  at  an  elevation  of  two  points,  794 
paces  3  at  three  points,  954  paces  3  at  four,  1010  3 
at  five,  1040  3  and  at  fix,  1053  paces.  At  the  fe- 
venth  point,  the  range  fell  between  thofe  of  the  third 
and  fourth  3  at  the  eighth  point,  it  fell  between  the 
ranges  of  the  fecond  and  third  3  at  the  ninth  point, 
it  fell  between  the  ranges  of  the  firft  and  fecond  3  at 
the  tenth  point,  it  fell  between  the  point-blank  di- 
ftance  and  that  of  the  firft  point  3  and  at  the  eleventh^ 
point,  it  fell  very  near  the  piece.— -The  paces  fpoke 
of  by  this  author  are  not  geometrical  ones,  but  com¬ 
mon  fteps. 

The  year  after  Collado’s  treatife,  another  appeared 
on  the  fame  fubjedt  by  one  Bourne  an  Englishman. 

His  elevations  were  not  regulated  by  the  points  of 
the  gunner’s  quadrant,  but  by  degrees :  and  he  afeer- 
tains  the  proportions  between  the  ranges  at  different 
elevations  and  the  extent  of  point-blank  (hot.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  if  the  extent  of  the  point-blank  (hot 
be  reprefented  by  1,  the  range  at  50  elevation  will  be 
2f,  at  10°  it  will  be  3^,  at  150  it  will  be  4^-,  at 
20°  it  will  be  44,  and  the  greateft  random  will  be 
54.  This  laft,  he  tells  us,  is  in  a  calm  day  when  the 
piece  is  elevated  to  420  3  but  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  wind,  and  as  it  favours  or  oppofes  the  flight 
of  the  (hot,  it  may  be  from  450  to  36°. — He  hath  not 
informed  us  w  ith  what  piece  he  made  his  trials  3 
though  by  his  proportions  it  feems  to  have  been  a 
fmall  one.  This  however  ought  to  have  been  attended 
to,  as  the  relation  between  the  extent  of  different 
ranges  varies  extremely  according  to  the  velocity  and 
deniity  of  the  bullet. 

After  him  Eldred  and  Anderfon,  both  Engliftimen, 
publiftied  treatifes  on  this  fubjeft.  The  firft  publifh- 
ed  his  treatife  in  1646,  and  has  given  theadlual  ranges 
of  different  pieces  of  artillery  at  fmall  elevations,  all 
under  ten  degrees.  His  principles  were  not  rigoroufty 
true,  though  not  liable  to  very  confiderable  errors  5 
yet,  in  confequence  of  their  deviation  from^the  truth,. 
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lie  found  it  impoffible  to  make  fome  of  his  experiments 


Galileo’s 


theory. 


New  theo¬ 
ry  by  An- 
•terfon. 


agree  with  his  principles. 

’In  163 8,  Galileo  printed  his  dialogues  on  motion. 
In  thefe  he  pointed  out  the  general  laws  obferved  by 
nature  in  the  produ&ion  and  compofition  of  motion  ; 
and  was  the  firft  who  deferibed  the  action  and  effects 
or  gravity  on  falling  bodies.  On  thefe  principles  he 
determined,  that  the  flight  of  a  cannon  fhot,  or  any 
other  projedtile,  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola, 
except  in  as  far  as  it  was  diverted  from  that  track  by 
the  refinance  of  the  air.  He  has  alfo  propofed  the 
means  of  examining  the  inequalities  which  arife  from 
thence,  and  of  difeovering  what  fenfible  effects  that 
refinance  would  produce  in  the  motion  of  a  bullet  at 
-fome  given  diftance  from  the  piece. 

Though  Galileo  had  thus  fhown,  that,  independent 
of  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  all  projedtiles  would,  in 
their  flight,  deferibe  the  curve  of  a  parabola;  yet 
thofe  who  came  after  him,  feem  never  to  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  it  was  neceffary  to  confider  how  far  the 
operations  of  gunnery  were  affe&ed  by  this  refinance. 
Ihe  fubfequent  writers  indeed  boldly  afferted,  without 
making  the  experiment,  that  no  confiderable  variation 
could  arife  from  the  refinance  of  the  air  in  the  flight 
of  (hells  or  cannon  fhot.  In  this  perfuafion  they  fup- 
por.ted  themfelves  chiefly  by  confidering  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  air,  compared  with  thofe  denfe  and  pon¬ 
derous  bodies  ;  and  at  1  aft  it  became  an  almoft  generally 
enablifhed  maxim,  that  the  flight  of  thefe  bodies  was 
nearly  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola. 

In  1674,  Mr  Anderfon  above  mentioned  publifh- 
ed  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  effe&s  of  the  gun  ;  in 
which  he  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Galileo,  and 
ftrenuoufly  afferts,  that  the  flight  of  all  bullets  is  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  undertaking  to  anfwer  all 
obje&ions  that  could  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  The 
fume,  thing  was  alfo  undertaken  by  Mr  Blondcl,  in  a 
treatife  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1683  ;  where,  after  long 
difeufiion,  the  author  concludes,  that  the  variations 
from  the  air’s  refiftance  are  fo  flight  as  fcarce  to  merit 
notice.  The  fame  fubjeft  is  treated  of  in  the  Philofo- 
'phical  Tranfa&ions,  N°  216.  p.  68.  by  Dr  Halley ; 
and  he  alfo,  fwayed  by  the  very  great  difproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  denfity  of  the  air  and  that  of  iron  or  lead, 
fcninks  it  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  oppofition  of 
the  air  to  large  metal-fliot  is  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  al¬ 
though  in  fmall  and  light  fhot  he  owns  that  it  muft  be 
accounted  for. 

But  though  this  hypothefis  went  on  fmoothly  in 
(peculation  ;  yet  Anderfon,  who  made  a  great  number 
of  trials,  found  it  impoffible  to  fupport  it  without  fome 
new  modification.^  For  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  examined  the  comparative  ranges  of  either 
cannon  or  mufket  fhot  when  fired  with  their  ufual 
velocities,,  yet  his  experiments  on  the  ranges  of  fhells 
thrown  with  fmall  velocities  (in  comparifon  of  thofe 
above  mentioned),  convinced  him  that  their  whole 
track  was  not  parabolical.  But  inftead  of  making 
the  proper  inferences  from  hence,  and  concluding  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy,  he 
framed  a  new  hypothefis  5  which  was,  that  the  fhell  or 
bullet,  at  its  firft  difeharge,  flew  to  a  certain  diftance 
in  a  right  line,  from  the  end  of  which  line  only  it  be¬ 
gan  to  deferibe  a  parabola.  And  this  right  line 
which  he  calls  the  line  of  the  impulfe  of  the  Jire ,  he* 
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fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  in  all  elevations.  Thus,  by  rh, 
affigning  a  proper  length  to  this  line  of  impulfe,  it  was  v — 
always  in  his  power  to  reconcile  any  two  (hots  made 
at  different  angles,  let  them  differ  as  widely  as  we 
pleafe  to  fuppofe.  But  this  he  could  not  have  done  with 
three  fhots ;  nor  indeed  doth  he  ever  tell  us  the  event 
of  his  experiments  when  three  ranges  were  tried  at  one 
time. 

When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia  was  publifhed,  Laws 
he  particularly  confidered  the  refiftance  of  the  airtod,cai 
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projectiles  which  moved  with  fmall  velocities;  but  asfll*an 
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he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  experiments^ 
on  thofe  which  move  with  fuch  prodigious  fwiftnefs  ** 
he  did  not  imagine  that  a  difference  in  velocity  could 
make  fuch  differences  in  the  refiftance  as  are  now  found 
to  take  place.  Sir  Ifaac  found,  that,  in  fmall  velocities, 
the  refiftance  was  increafed  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  the  body  moved  ;  that  is, 
a  body  moving  with  twice  the  velocity  of  another  of 
equal  magnitude,  would  meet  with  four  times  as  much 
refiftance  as  the  firft,  with  thrice  the  velocity  it  would 
meet  with  nine  times  the  refiftance,  &c.— This  prin-Ewon 
ciple  itfelf  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous  with  regard  to™  mil 
military  proje&iles ;  though,  if  it  had  been  properly Pr°je< 
attended  to,  the  refiftance  of  the  air  might  even  from 
thence  have  been  reckoned  much  more  confiderable 
than  was  commonly  done.  So  far,  however,  were 
thofe  who  treated  this  fuhjeft  fcientifieally,  from  giving 
a  proper. allowance  for  the  refiftance  of  the  atmofphere, 
that  their  theories  differed  moft  egregioufly  from  thtr 
truth.  .  Huygens  alone  feems  to  have  attended  to 
th!s  principle:  for,  in  the  year  1690,  he  publifhed  a 
Treatiie  on.  Gravity,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
fome  experiments  tending,  to  prove,  that  the  track  of 
all  proje&iles  moving  with  very  fwift  motions  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  a  parabola.  All  the  reft 
of  the  learned  acquiefced  in  the  juftnefs  of  Galileo’s 
doctrine,  and  very  erroneous  calculations  concerning 
the  ranges  of  cannon  vrere  accordingly  given.  Nor 
was  any  notice  taken  of  thefe  errors  till  the  year  1716. 

At  . that. time  M.  RefTons,  a  French  officer  of  artillery,  All  th< 
diftinguifhed.by  the  number  of  fieges  at  which  he  had^eorie 
ferved,  by  his  high  military  rank,  and  by  his  abilities  wi(!el> 
m  his  profeflion,  gave  in  a  memoir  to  the  Royal  Aca-f?rtml 
demy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  importing,  that/1  ^ 

although  it  was  agreed,  that  theory  joined  with 
practice  did  conftitute  the  perfection  of  every  art ;  yet 
experience  had  taught  him,  that  theory  was  of  very 
little  fervice  in  the  ufe  of  mortars :  That  the  works  of 
M.  Blondel  had  juftly  enough  deferibed  the  fevcral 
parabolic  lines,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
the  elevation  of  the  piece;  but  that  practice  had  con¬ 
vinced  him,  there  was  no  theory  in  the  effe&.of  gun¬ 
powder  ;  for. having  endeavoured,  with  the  greateft  pre- 
cifion  to  point  a  mortar  agreeably  to  thefe  calculations, 
ne  had  never  been  able  to  eftablifh  any  folid  foundation 
upon  them.” 

Prom  the  hiftory  of  the  academy,  it  doth  not  appear 
that  the  fentiments  of  M.  RefTons  were  at  any  time 
controverted,  or  any  reafon  offered  for  the  failure  of 
the  theory  of  projectiles  when  applied  to  ufe.  No¬ 
thing  farther,  however,  was  done  till  the  time  of  Ben- 

fvTT  v?bln^  in  1742  Pub3f{bed  a  treatife,  en-MrR0b 
itled  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  in  which  he  hathfirftintn 
treated  particularly  not  only  of  the  refiftance  of  the  duces  at 

atmofphere,  tijeorJ* 
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atmofphere,  but  almoft  every  thing  elfe  relating  to  the 
flight  of  military  projectiles,  and  indeed  advanced  the 
theory  of  gunnery  much  nearer  perfection  than  ever  it 
was  before. 

,  h  I  The  firft  thing  confidercd  by  Mr  Robins,  and  which 
3!1Ct  °(  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  other  particulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  gunnery,  is  the  explofive  force  of  gunpowder. 
This  he  determined  to  be  owing  to  an  elaftic  fluid 
flmilar  to  our  atmofphere,  having  its  elaftic  force  great¬ 
ly  increafed  by  the  heat.  “  If  a  red-hot  iron  (fays  he) 
be  included  in  a  receiver,  and  the  receiver  be  exhauft- 
ed,  and  gunpowder  be  then  let  fall  on  the  iron,  the 
powder  will  take  fire,  and  the  mercurial  gage  will  fud 
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denly  defeend  upon  the  explofion  ;  and  though  it  im¬ 


mediately  afeends  again,  it  will  never  rife  to  the  height 
it  firft  flood  at,  but  will  continue  deprefied. by  a  fpace 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  powder  which  was  let 
fall  on  the  iron.  The  fame  production  likewife  takes^ 
place  when  gunpowder  is  fired  in  the  air  :  for  if  a  fmall 
quantity  of  powder  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
glafs  tube,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  immerfed  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  fluid  be  made  to  rife  fo  near  the  top,  that 
only  a  fmall  portion  of  air  is  left  in  that  part  where 
the  gunpowder  is  placed  ;  if  in  this  fituation  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  is  clofed,  and  the  gunpowder  fired,  which 
may  be  cafily  done  by  means  of  a  burning-glafs,  the 
water  will  in  this  experiment  defeend  on  the  explofion, 
as  the  quiekfilver  did  in  the  laft  ;  and  will  always  con¬ 
tinue  deprefied  below  the  place  at  which  it  flood  be¬ 
fore  the  explofion.  The  quantity  of  this  depreffion 
will  be  greater  if  the  quantity  of  powder  be  increafed, 
or  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  diminiihed. 

“  When  any  confiderable  quantity  of  gunpowder 
is  fired  in  an  exhaufied  receiver,  bv  being  let  fall  on 
a  red-hot  iron,  the  mercurial  gage  inftantly  defeends 
upon  the  explofion,  and  as  fuddcnly  afeends  again, 


After  a  few  vibrations,  none  of  which  except  the  firft 


are  of  any  great  extent,  it  feemingly  fixes  at  a  point 
lower  than  where  it  flood  before  the  explofion.  But 
even  when  the  gage  has  acquired  this  point  of  appa¬ 
rent  reft,  it  fl  ill  continues  rifing  for  a  confiderable 
time,  although  by  fuch  imperceptible  degrees,  that  it 
can  only  be  difeovered  by  comparing  its  place  at  di- 
flant  intervals  :  however,  it  will  not  always  continue 
to  afeend;  but  will  rife  flower  and  flower,  till  at  laft  it 
will  be  abfolutely  fixed  at  a  point  lower  than  where  the 
mercury  flood  before  the  explofion.  The  fame  cir- 
cumflances  nearly  happen,  when  powder  is  fired  in  the 
upper  part  of  an  unexhaufted  tube,  whofe  lower  part 
is  immerfed  in  water. 

“  That  the  elaflicity  or  preflure  of  the  fluid  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder  is,  cteteris  paribus ,  di- 
reClly  as  its  denfity,  may  be  proved  from  hence,  that 
if  in  the  fame  receiver  a  double  quantity  of  powder  be 
let  fall,  the  mercury  will  fubfide.  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  firing  of  a  fingle  quantity.  Alfo  the  defeents  of 
the  mercury,  when  equal  quantities  of  powder  are  fired 
in  different  receivers,  are  reciprocally  as  the  capacities 
of  thofe  receivers,  and  confequently  as  the  denfity  of 
produced  fluid  in  each.  But  as,  in  the  ufual  method  of 
trying  this  experiment,  the  quantities  of  powder  are 
fo  very  fmall  that  it  is  difficult  to  afeertain  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  with  the  requifite  degree  of  exa£lnefs,  I  took 
a  large  receiver  containing  about  520  inches,  and  le.t> 
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ting  fall  at  once  on  the  red-hot  iron  one  dram,  or  the  Theory,  ^ 
fixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  of  powder,  the  v 
receiver  being  firft  nearly  exhaufied ;  the  mercury,  after 
the  explofion,  was  fubfided  two  inches  exactly,  and  all 
the  powder  had  taken  fire.  Then  heating  the  iron  a 
fecond  time,  and  exhaufting  the  receiver  as  before,  two 
drams  were  let  down  at  once,  which  funk  the  mer¬ 
cury  three  inches  and  three  quarters  ;  and  a  fmall  part 
of  the  powder  had  fallen  befide  the  iron,  which  (the 
bottom  of  the  receiver  being  wet)  did  not  fire,  and  the 
quantity  which  thus  efcaptd  did  appesr  to  be  nearly 
fufficient,  had  it  fallen  on  the  iron,  to  have  funk  the 
mercury  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
two  defeents,  viz.  two  inches  and  four  inches,  would 
have  been  accurately  in  the  proportion  of  the  refpec- 
tive  quantities  of  powder  ;  from  which  proportion,  as 
it  was,  they  very  little  varied. 

“  As  different  kinds  of  gunpowder  produce  diffe¬ 
rent  quantities  of  this  fluid,  in  proportion  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  goodnefs,  before  any  definite  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  kind  can  take  place,  it  is  necefiary  to 
afeertain  the  particular  fpeeies  of  powder  that  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  ufed.  (Here  Mr  Robins  determines  in 
all  his  experiments  to  make  ufe  of  government-powder, 
as  confifting  of  a  certain  and  invariable  proportion  of 
materials,  and  therefore  preferable  to  fuch  kinds  as  are 
made  according  to  the  fancy  of  private  perfons). 

“  This  being  fettled,  we  mufl  further  premife  thefe 
two  principles:  1.  That  the  elaflicity  of  this  fluid  in¬ 
creases  by  heat  and  diminifhes  by  cold,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  air  :  2.  That  the  denfity  of 
this  fluid,  and  confequently  its  weight,  is  the  fame 
with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  having  the 
fame  elaflicity  and  the  fame  temperature.  Now  from 
the  laft  experiment  it  appears,  that  of  an  ounce 
avoirdupois,  or  about  27  grains  troy  of  powder,  funk 
the  gage,  on  its  explofion,  two  inches 5  and  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  Handing  at  near  30  inches,  f^ths  °f 
an  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  410  grains  troy,  would  have 
filled  the  receiver  with  a  fluid  whofe  elaflicity  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  whole  preflfure  of  the  atmo¬ 


fphere,  or  the  fame  with  the  elaflicity  of  the  air  we 


breathe;  and  the  contents  of  the  receiver  being  about 
520  cubic  inches,  it  follows,  that ffths  of  an  ounce  of 
powder  will  produce  520  cubic  inches  of  a  fluid  poflfe fi¬ 
fing  the  fame  degree  of  elaflicity  with  the  common  air  3 
whence  an  ounce  of  powder  will  produce  near  575  cur 
bic  inches  of  fuch  a  fluid. 

“  But  in  order  to  afeertain  the  denfity  of  this  fluid* 
we  mufl  confider  what  part  of  its  elaflicity,  at  the  time 
of  this  determination,  was  owing  to  the  heat  it  recei- 
ved  from  the  included  hot  iron  and  the  warm  receiver. 
Now  the  general  heat  of  the  receiver  being  manifeflly 
lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  which  is  known  to  in- 
creafe  the  elaflicity  of  the  air  to  fomewhat  more  than 
f  of  its  augmented  quantity  ;  I  collefl  from  hence  and 
other  circumflances,  that  the  augmentation  of  elaftici- 
ty  from  this  caufe  was  about  f  of  the  whole  :  that  is, 
if  the  fluid  arifing  from  the  explofion  had  been  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  defeent  of 
the  mercurial  gage,  inftead  of  tw'o  inches,  would  have 
been  only  if  inch;  whence  575,  reduced  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  five  to  four,  becomes  460  ;  and  this  laft  number 
reprefents  the  cubic  inches  of  an  elaftic  fluid  equal  in 
denfity  and  elaflicity  with  common  air3  which  are  produ¬ 
ced 
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ced  from  tlie  explofion  of  I  ounce  avoirdupois  of  gun¬ 
powder  }  the  weight  of  which  quantity  of  fluid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ufual  eftimation  of  the  weight  of  air,  is  13 1 
grains  5  whence  the  weight  of  this  fluid  is  or  ^%-ths 
nearly  of  the  weight  of  the  generating  powder.  The 
ratio  of  the  bulk  of  gunpowder  to  the  bulk  of  this  fluid 
may  be  determined  from  confidering  that  17  drams 
avoirdupois  of  powder  fill  two  cubic  inches,  if  the 
powder  be  well  fhaken  together  :  therefore,  augmenting 
the  number  laft  found  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  17, 
the  refulting  term  488^  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
of  an  elaftic  fluid,  equal  in  denfity  with  the  air  produced 
from  two  cubic  inches  of  powder  :  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  refpeCtive  bulk  of  the  powder,  and  of  the  fluid  pro¬ 
duced  from  it,  is  in  round  numbers  as  1  to  244.” — 
This  calculation  was  afterwards  juflified  by  experi¬ 
ments. 

u  If  this  fluid,  inftead  of  expanding  when  the  powf- 
der  was  fired,  had  been  confined  in  tjie  fame  fpace  which 
the  povrder  filled  before  the  explofion  \  then  it  would 
have  had,  in  that  confined  flate,  a  degree  of  elafticity 
244  times  greater  than  that  of  common  air  }  and  this 
independent  of  the  great  augmentation  which  this  elafti¬ 
city  would  receive  from  the  aClion  of  the  fire  in  that 
inftant. 

u  Hence,  then,  we  are  certain,  that  any  quantity  of 
powder,  fired  in  a  confined  fpace,  which  it  adequately 
fills,  exerts,  at  the  inftant  of  its  explofion,  againft  the 
lides  of  the  veflel  containing  it,  and  the  bodies  it  im¬ 
pels  before  it,  a  force  at  leaft  244  times  greater  than 
the  elafticity  of  the  common  air,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  than  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  \  and  this 
without  confidering  the  great  addition  which  this  force 
will  receive  from  the  violent  degree  of  heat  with  which 
it  is  affected  at  that  time. 

ft  Totdetermine  how  far  the  elafticity  of  air  is  aug¬ 
mented  when  heated  to  the  extremeft  degree  of  red- 
hot  iron,  I  took  a  piece  of  a  mulket-barrel  about  fix 
inches  in  length,  and  ordered  one  end  to  be  clofed  up 
entirely  }  but  the  other  end  was  drawn  out  conically, 
and  finifhed  in  an  aperture  of  about  -J-  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  tube  thus  fitted,  was  heated  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  red  heat  in  a  fmith’s  forge  ;  and  was  then 
immerfed  with  its  aperture  downwards  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  kept  there  till  it  was  cool  \  after  which  it 
wTas  taken  out  carefully,  and  the  water  which  had  en¬ 
tered  it  in  cooling  was  exa&ly  weighed.  The  heat  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  tube  at  each  time,  was  the  beginning  of 
what  workmen  call  a  white  heat ;  and  to  prevent  the 
ru filing  in  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at  the  immerfion, 
which  would  otherwife  drive  out  great  part  of  the  air, 
and  render  the  experiment  fallacious,  I  had  an  iron  wire 
filed  tapering,  fo  as  to  fit  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  and 
with  this  I  always  flopped  it  up  before  it  was  taken 
from  the  fire,  letting  the  wire  remain  in  till  the  whole 
was  cool,  when,  removing  it,  the  due  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  would  enter.  The  weight  of  the  water  thus  taken 
in  at  three  different  trials  was  610  grains,  595  grains, 
and  600  grains,  refpe&ively.  The  content  of  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  tube  was  796  grains  of  water  }  whence 
the  fpaces  remaining  unfilled  in  thefe  three  experi¬ 
ments  were  186,  201,  and  196  grains  *efpe£tively. 
Thefe  fpaces  undoubtedly  contained  all  the  air  which, 
when  the  tube  was  red  hot,  extended  through  its  whole 
concavity  3  confequently  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  when 
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heated  to  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  was  to  the  Theon 
elafticity  of  the  fame  air,  when  reduced  to  the  tempe-  '“v*- 
rature  of  the  ambient  atmofphere,  as  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  tube  to  the  refpe&ive  fpaces  taken  up  by  the 
cooled  air:  that  is,  as  796  to  186,  20 !,  1965  or 
taking  the  medium  of  thefe  three  trials,  as  796  to 
*94t- 

“  As  air  and  this  fluid  appear  to  be  equally  affe&ed 
by  heat  and  cold,  and  confequently  have  their  claftici- 
ties  equally  augmented  by  the  addition  of  equal  degrees 
of  heat  to  each  ;  if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  with  which 
the  flame  of  fired  powder  is  endowed  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  then 
the  elafticity  of  the  generated  fluid  will  be  greater  at  the 
time  of  the  explofion  than  afterwards,  when  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air,  in  the 
ratio  of  796  to  194^-  nearly.  It  being  allowed  then, 
(which  furely  is  very  reafonable),  that  the  flame  of 
gunpowder  is  not  lefs  hot  than  red-hot  iron,  and  the 
elafticity  of  the  air,  and  confequently  of  the  fluid 
generated  by  the  explofion,  being  augmented  in  the 
extremity  of  this  heat  in  the  ratio  of  194-5-  t0  79^5 
it  follows,  that  if  244  be  augmented  in  this  ratio,  the 
refulting  number,  which  is  9995-?  will  determine  how 
many  times  the  elafticity  of  the  flame  of  fired  powder 
exceeds  the  elafticity  of  common  air,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which  the  powder  filled 
before  it  was  fired.  Hence  then  the  abfolute  quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  preffure  exerted  by  gunpowder  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  explofion  may  be  afligned  }  for,  fince  the 
fluid  then  generated  has  an  elafticity  of  999-^,  or  in 
round  numbers  1000  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  fince  common  air  by  its  elafticity  ex¬ 
erts  a  preffure  on  any  given  furface  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  vTith  which  it  is  in  equili- 
brio,  the  preffure  exerted  by  fired  powder  before  it  di¬ 
lated  itfelf  is  1000  times  greater  than  the  preffure  of  lr 
the  atmofphere  \  and  confequently  the  quantity  ofProdigio* 
this  force,  on  a  furface  of  an  inch  fquare,  amounts  toP0Wer°* 
above  fix  tons  weight}  which  force,  however,  diminiihes^P09 
as  the  fluid  dilates  itfelf.  er‘ 

“  But  though  we  have  here  fuppofed  that  the  heat 
of  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  any  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ty,  is  the  fame  with  iron  heated  to  the  extremity  of 
red  heat,  or  to  the  beginning  of  a  white  heat,  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  fire  produced  in  the 
explofion  is  fomewhat  varied  (like  all  other  fires)  by 
a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fuel  }  and  it  may  be 
prefumed,  that,  according  to  the  quantity  of  powder 
fired  together,  the  flame  may  have  all  the  different  de¬ 
grees,  from  a  languid  red  heat  to  that  fufficient  for 
the  vitrification  of  metals.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
powder  requifite  for  the  production  of  this  laft-men- 
tioned  heat,  is  certainly  greater  than  what  is  eyer  fired 
together  for  any  military  purpofe,  w  e  cannot  be  far  from 
our  fcope,  if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  of  fuch  quantities  as 
are  ufuaily  fired  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  red- 
hot  iron  }  allowing  a  gradual  augmentation  to  this 
heat  in  larger  quantities,  and  diminifhing  it  when  the 
quantities  are  very  fmall.  T1 

Having  thus  determined  the  force  of  the  gunpow-  MrRobii 
der,  Mr  Robins  next  proceeds  to  determine  the  veloci-met^.c 
ty  with  which  the  ball  is  difeharged.  The  folution  °f^*crJJe 
this  problem  depends  on  the  two  following  principles. ve^ocitic- 
I. 'That  the  aClion  of  the  powder  on  the  bullet  ceafes0fbalk 

as 
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X^ory. j  as  Coon  as  tlie  bullet  is  got  out  of  the  piece.  2.  That 
— '  all  the  powder  of  the  charge  is  fired  and  converted  into 
el  a  die  fluid  before  the  bullet  is  fenfibly  moved  from  its 
place. 

“  The  firfl:  of  thefe  (fays  Mr  Robins)  will  appear 
manifeft  when  it  is  considered  how  fudden ly  the  flame 
will  extend  itfelf  on  every  fide,  by  its  own  elafticity, 
when  it  is  once  got  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  ;  for 
by  this  means  its  force  will  then  be  diflipated,  and  the 
bullet  no  longer  fenfibly  affe&ed  by  it. 

“  The  fecond  principle  is  indeed  lefs  obvious,  be- 
3  ing  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  almoft  all  writers 
Infl  rane-  on  this  fubjett.  It  might,  however,  be  fufficient  for  the 
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proof  of  this  pofition,  to  obferve  the  prodigious  com- 
preflion  of  the  flame  in  the  chamber  of  the  piece. 
Thofe  who  attend  to  this  circumftance,  and  to  the 
eafy  paffage  of  the  flame  through  the  intervals  of  the 
-grains,  may  foon  fatisfy  themfelves,  that  no  one  grain 
contained  in  that  chamber  can  continue  for  any  time 
uninflamed,  when  thus  furrounded  and  prelled  by  fuch 
an  a £Iive  fire.  However,  not  to  rely  on  mere  fpecula- 
tion  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence,  I  confi- 
dered,  that  if  part  only  of  the  powder  is  fired,  and 
that  fuccefiiveiy  ;  then  by  laying  a  greater  weight  be¬ 
fore  the  charge  (fuppofe  two  or  three  bullets  inftead 
of  one),  a  greater  quantity  of  powder  would  neceflarily 
be  fired,  fince  a  heavier  weight  would  be  a  longer  time 
in  pa  fling  through  the  barrel.  Whence  it  (hould  fol¬ 
low,  that  two  or  three  bullets  would  be  impelled  by  a 
much  greater  force  than  one  only.  Eut  the  contrary 
to  this  appears  by  experiment  j  for,  firing  one,  two, 
and  three  bullets  laid  contiguous  to  each  other  with 
the  fame  charge  refpe&ively,  I  have  found  that  their 
velocities  were  not  much  different  from  the  reciprocal 
of  their  fubduplicate  quantities  of  matter  j  that  is,  if 
a  given  charge  would  communicate  to  one  bullet  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  fame  charge  would 
communicate  to  two  bullets  a  velocity  from  1250  to 
1300  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  to  three  bullets  a  velocity 
from  1050  to  1 1 10  feet  in  the  fame  time.  From 
hence  it  appears,  that,  whether  a  piece  is  loaded  with 
a  greater  or  lefs  weight  of  bullet,  the  a&ion  is  nearly 
the  fame  ;  fince  all  mathematicians  know,  that  if  bo¬ 
dies,  containing  different  quantities  of  matter,  are  fuc- 
ceflively  impelled  through  the  fame  fpace  by  the  fame 
power  acting  with  a  determined  force  at  each  point 
of  that  fpace  ;  then  the  velocities  given  to  thefe  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  will  be  reciprocally  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  quantities  of  matter.  The  excefs  of  the 
velocities  of  the  two  and  three  bullets  above  what 
they  ought  to  have  been  by  this  rule  (which  are 
that  of  1200  and  980  feet  in  a  fecond),  undoubtedly 
nrifes  from  the  flame,  which,  efcaping  by  the  fide  of 
tht  firfl:  bullet,  a£ts  on  the  furface  of  the  fecond  and 
third. 

“  Now,  this  excefs  has  in  many  experiments  been 
imperceptible,  and  the  velocities  have  been  recipro¬ 
cally  in  the  fubduplicate  ratios  of  the  number  of  bul¬ 
lets,  to  fufficient  exaftnefs  5  and  where  this  error  has 
been  greater,  it  has  never  arifen  to  an  eighth  part  of 
the  whole  \  but  if  the  common  opinion  was  true,  that 
a  fmall  part  only  of  the  powder  fires  at  firfl,  and  other 
parts  of  it  fucceffively  as  the  bullet  paffes  through  the 
barrel,  and  that  a  confiderable  part  of  it  is  often  blown  s 
out  of  the  piece  without  firing  at  all  \  then  the  velocity 
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which  three  bullets  received  from  the  explofion  ought 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  we  have  found  it  to 
be. — But  the  truth  of  the  fecond  poftulate  more  fully 
appears  from  thofe  experiments,  by  which  it  is  fhown, 
that  the  velocities  of  bullets  may  be  ascertained  to  the 
fame  exaftnefs  when  they  are  afted  on  through  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  four  inches  in  length  only,  as  when  they  are  dis¬ 
charged  from  one  of  four  feet. 

“  With  refpeft  to  the  grains  of  powder  which  are  Why  fame 
often  blown  out  unfired,  and  which  arc  always  urged  P°w^er  1S^ 
as  a  proof  of  the  gradual  firing  of  the  charge,  I  be- 0Ut* 
lieve  Diego  Uffano,  a  perfon  cf  great  experience  inniouth0f 
the  art  of  gunnery,  has  given  the  true  reafon  for  this  a  cannon 
accident  \  which  is,  that  fome  fmall  part  of  the  charge  without  be- 
is  often  not  rammed  up  with  the  reft,  but  is  left  in  thein2 
piece  before  the  wad,  and  is  by  this  means  expelled  by 
the  blaft  of  air  before  the  fire  can  reach  it.  I  muft 
add,  that  in  the  charging  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms, 
efpecially  after  the  firfl:  time,  this  is  fcarcely  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  any  method  I  have  yet  feen  pra&ifed.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  may  be  fome  few  grains  in  the  beft  powder, 
of  fuch  an  heterogeneous  compofition  as  to  be  lefs 
fufceptible  of  firing  j  which,  I  think,  I  have  myfelf  ob- 
ferved  :  and  thefe,  though  they  are  furrounded  by  the 
flame,  may  be  driven  out  unfired*  1$ 

“  Thefe  poftulates  being  now  allowed  to  be  juft,  let  pemonftra- 
AB  (fig.  1.)  reprefent  the  axis  of  any  piece  of  artillery  ^ceof  fir 
A  the  breech,  and  B  the  muzzle  \  DC  the  diameter  of^  powder" 
its  bore,  and  DEGC  a  part  of  its  cavity  filled  with  pow-on  he  ball, 
der.  Suppofe  the  ball  that  is  to  be  impelled  to  lie  Hate 
with  its  hinder  furface  at  the  line  GE  ;  then  the  pref-C^XLVIII# 
ftire  exerted  at  the  explofion  on  the  circle  of  which  ** 
GE  is  the  diameter,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
preffurc  exerted  in  the  dire&ion  FB  on  the  furface  of 
the  ball,  is  eafily  known  from  the  known  dimeniions  of 
that  circle.  Draw  any  line  FH  perpendicular  to  FB, 
and  AI  parallel  to  FH  :  and  through  the  point  H, 
to  the  afymptotes  I A  and  AB,  deferibe  the  hyperbola 
KHNO^:  then, 'if  FH  represents  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F,  the  force  impelling  the  ball  at 
any  other  point  as  at  M,  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
line  MN,  the  ordinate  to  the  hyperbola  at  that  point. 

For  when  the  fluid  impelling  the  body  along  has  di¬ 
lated  itfelf  to  M,  its  denfity  will  be  then  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  denfity  in  the  fpace  DEGC  reciprocally  as  the 
fpaces  through  which  it  is  extended  5  that  is,  as  FA 
to  MA,  or  as.  MN  to  FH  ;  but  it  has  been  ffiown, 
that  the  impelling  force  or  elafticity  of  this  fluid  is  di- 
reaiy  as  its  denfity  :  therefore,  if  FH  reprefents  the 
force  at  the  point  F,  MN  will  reprefent  the  like  force 
at  the  point  M. 

“  Since  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F  is  known,  and  the  weight  of  the 
ball  is  alfo  known,  the  proportion  between  the  force 
with  which  the  ball  is  impelled  and  its  own  gravity  is 
known.  In  this  proportion  take  FH  to  FL,  and 
draw  LP  parallel  to  FB  ;  then,  MN  the  ordinate  to 
the  hyperbola  in  any  point  will  be  to  its  part  MR,  eut 
off  by  the  line  LP,  as  the  impelling  force  of  the  pow¬ 
der  in  that  point  M  to  the  gravity  of  the  ball  ^  and 
confequently  the  line  LP  will  determine  a  line  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  uniform  force  of  gravity  in  every  point ; 
whilft  the  hyperbola  HN£)  determines  in  like  manner 
fuch  ordinates  as  are  proportional  to  the  impelling 
force  of  the  powder  in  every  point  $  whence  by  the 
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39th  Prop,  of  lib.  1.  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia, 
the  areas  FLPB  and  FHQB  are  in  the  duplicate  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  velocities  which  the  ball  would  acquire 
when  a£ted  upon  by  its  own  gravity  through  the  Ipace 
FB,  and  when  impelled  through  the  fame  fpacc  by  the 
force  of  the  powder.  But  fmcc  the  ratio  of  AF  to 
AB  and  the  ratio  of  FH  to  FL  are  known,  the  ratio 
of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  is  known  ;  and 
thence  its  fubduplicate.  And  fince  the  line  FB  is  gi¬ 
ven  in  magnitude,  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body 
would  aequire  when  impelled  through  this  line  by  its 
own  .gravity  is  known  3  being  no  other  than  the  velo¬ 
city  it  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a  fpaee  equal 
to  that  line  :  find  then  another  velocity  to  which  this 
laft  mentioned  velocity  bears  the  given  ratio  of  the  fub¬ 
duplicate  of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  3  and 
this  velocity  thus  found  is  the  velocity  the  ball  will  ac¬ 
quire  when  impelled  through  the  fpaee  FB  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  inflamed  powder. 

i(  Now  to  give  an  example  of  this  :  Let  us  fuppofe 
AB,  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  45  inches,  its 
diameter  DC,  or  rather  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  to  be 
Jths  of  an  inch 3  and  AF,  the  extent  of  the  powder, 
to  be  2  j-th  inches  3  to  determine  the  velocity  which 
will  be  communicated  to  a  leaden  bullet  by  the  explo- 
fion,  fuppofing  the  bullet  to  be  laid  at  firfl  with  its  fur- 
face  contiguous  to  the  powder. 

“  By  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  firil  inffant  of  the  explofion  the  flame  will 
exert,  on  the  bullet  lying  clofe  to  it,  a  force  igoo 
times  greater  than  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
medium  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  reckoned  equal 
to  a  column  of  water  33  feet  in  height  3  whence,  lead 
being  to  water  as  11,345  to  1,  this  preffure  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  lead  34,9  inches  in  height. 
Multiplying  this  by  1000,  therefore,  a  column  of  lead 
34,900  inches  (upwards  of  half  a  mile)  in  height, 
would  produce  a  preffure  on  the  bullet  equal  to  what 
is  exerted  by  the  powder  in  the  firft  inftant  of  the  ex- 
plolion  3  and  the  leaden  ball  being  -Jths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  confequently  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  lead 
of  the  fame  bafe  half  an  ineh  in  height,  the  preffure  at 
firfl  a£ling  on  it  will  be  equal  to  34900  X  2,  or  69800 
times  its  weight :  w  hence  FL  to  FH  is  as  1  to  69800  3 
and  FB  to  FA  as  45 — 2-§-,  or  42-jf  to  24,  that  is,  as 
339  to  21  3  whence  the  rettangle  FLPB  is  to  the  rect¬ 
angle  AFHS  as  339  to  21x69800,  that  is,  as  1  to 
4324. — And  from  the  known  application  of  the  loga¬ 
rithms  to  the  raenfu ration  of  the  hyperbolic  fpaces,  it 
follows  that  the  re£f angle  AFHS  is  to  the  area  FHQB 
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as  43,429,  &e.  is  to  the  tabular  logarithm  of  3  that 

is,  of  3-~5  which  is  1,23405793  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  rcdlangle  FLPB  to  the  hyperbolic  area  FHQB  is 
compounded  of  the  ratios  of  i  to  4324 —  and  of 
,43429,  &c.  to  1,23405793  which  together  make  up 
the  ratio  of  1  to  12263,  the  fubduplicate  of  which  is 
the  ratio  of  1  to  110,7  >  an^  in  this  ratio  is  the  velo¬ 
city  which  the  bullet  would  acquire  by  gravity  in  fall¬ 
ing  through  a  fpaee  equal  to  FB,  to  the  velocity  the 
bullet  will  acquire  from  the  adfion  of  the  powder  im¬ 
pelling  it  through  FB.  But  the  fpaee  FB  being  424 
inches,  the  velocity  a  heavy  body  will  acquire  in  fall¬ 
ing  through  fuch  a  fpaee  is  known  to  be  what  would 


carry  it  nearly  at  the  rate  of  15.07  feet  in  a  fecond  3 
whence  the  velocity  to  which  this  has  the  ratio  of  1  to  * 
110,7  is  a  velocity  which  would  carry  the  ball  at  the 
rate  of  1668  feet  in  one  fccond.  And  this  is  the  ve¬ 
locity  which,  according  to  the  theory,  the  bullet  in  the 
prefent  circum fiances  wrould  acquire  from  the  action  of 
the  powder  during  the  time  of  its  dilatation. 

“  Now  this  velocity  being  once  computed  for  one 
cafe,  is  eaiily  applied  to  any  other  3  for  if  the  cavity 
DEGC  left  behind  the  bullet  be  only  in  part  filled 
with  powder,  then  the  line  HF,  and  confequently  the 
area  FHQB  will  be  diminifhed  in  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  cavity  to  the  part  filled.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  be  varied,  the  lengths  A  B  and  AF  remaining 
the  fame,  then  the  quantity  of  powder  and  the  furface 
of  the  bullet  which  it  a£ls  on,  will  be  varied  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  diameter,  but  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  will  vary  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of 
the  diameter  5  wherefore  the  line  FH,  which  is  dire£lly 
as  the  abfolute  impelling  force  of  the  pow  der,  and  re¬ 
ciprocally  as  the  gravity  of  the  bullet,  will  change  in 
the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  bul¬ 
let.  If  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity  left  behind  the 
bullet,  be  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  re£tangle  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  confequently  the  area  correfponding  to 
ordinates  in  any  given  ratio,  will  be  increafed  or  dimL 
milled  in  the  fame  proportion.  From  all  which  it 
follows,  that  the  area  FHQB,  which  is  in  the  dupli¬ 
cate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  impelled  body, 
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will  be  dire&ly  as  the  logarithm  — -  (where  AB  re- 
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prefents  the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  AF  the  length 
of  the  cavity  left  behind  the  bullet)  3  alfo  dire6lly  as 
the  part  of  that  cavity  filled  with  powder  3  and  in- 
verfelv,  as  the ’diameter  of  the  bore,  or  rather  of  the 
bullet,  likewife  dire6tly  as  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity 
left  behind  the  bullet.  Confequently  the  velocity  be¬ 
ing  computed  as  above,  for  a  bullet  of  a  determined 
diameter,  placed  in  a  piece  of  a  given  length,  and  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  given  quantity  of  powder,  occupying  a  gi¬ 
ven  cavity  behind  that  bullet  3  it  follows,  that  by  means 
of  thefe  ratios,  the  velocity  of  any  other  bullet  may 
be  thenee  deduced  3  the  neceflary  circumflances  of  its 
pofition,  quantity  of  powder,  See.  being  given.  Where 
note,  That  in  the  inftance  of  this  fuppofition,  we  have 
fuppofed  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  be  ^ths  of  an  inch  3 
whence  the  diameter  of  the  bore  will  be  fame  thing 
more,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  the 
fpaee  DEGC  will  amount  exadtly  to  12  pennyweights, 
a  fmall  wad  of  tow  included. 

“  In  order  to  compare  the  velocities  communicated 
to  bullets  by  the  explofion,  with  the  velocities  refult- 
ing  from  the  theory  by  computation,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  acElual  velocities  with  which  bullets  move 
fhould  be  difeovered.  The  only  methods  hitherto  prac- 
tifed  for  this  purpofe,  have  been  either  by  obferving 
the  time  of  the  flight  of  a  {hot  through  a  given  fpaee, 
or  by  meafuring  the  range  of  a  fhot  at  a  given  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  and  thence  computing,  on  the  parabolic  hypo¬ 
thecs,  what  degree  of  velocity  would  produce  this 
range. — The  fir  ft  method  labours  under  this  infurmount- 
able  difficulty,  that  the  velocities  of  thefe  bodies  are 
often  fo  fwift,  and  confequently  the  time  obferved  is 
fo  fhort,  that  an  imperceptible  error  in  that  time  may 
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occafion  an  error  in  the  velocity  thus  found  of  2,  3, 
4,  5,  or  600  feet,  in  a  fecond.  The  other  method 
is  fq  fallacious,  by  reafon  of  the  refiftance  of  the  at- 
mofphere  (to  which  inequality  the  firft  is  alfo  liable), 
that  the  velocities  thus  afligned  may  not  perhaps  be 
the  tenth  part  of  the  a&ual  velocities  fought. 

“  The  fimpleft  method  of  determining  this  veloci¬ 
ty  is  by  means  of  the  inftrument  reprefented  fig.  2. 
where  ABCD  reprefents  the  body  of  the  machine 
tigering  c0mp0fed  of  the  three  poles  B,  C,  D,  fpreading  at 
fi.ufbu.l-  bottom,  and  joining  together  at  the  top  A  ;  being 
the  fame  with  what  is  vulgarly  ufed  in  lifting  and 
weighing  very  heavy  bodies,  and  is  called  by  workmen 
the  triangles.  On  two  of  thefe  poles,  towards  their 
tops,  are  fcrewed  on  the  fockets  RS  ;  and  on  thefe 
fockcts  the  pendulum  EFGH1K  is  hung  by  means  of 
its  crofs-pieee  EF,  which  becomes  its  axis  of  fuf- 
penfion,  and  on  which  it  mull;  be  made  to  vibrate 
with  great  freedom.  The  body  of  this  pendulum  is 
made  of  iron,  having  a  broad  part  at  bottom,  and  its 
lower  part  is  covered  with  a  thick  piece  of  wood 
GKIH,  which  is  fattened  to  the  iron  by  fcrews.  Some¬ 
thing  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  there  is 
a  brace  OP,  joining  the  two  poles  from  which  the  pen¬ 
dulum  is  fufpended  ;  and  to  this  brace  there  is  fatten¬ 
ed  a  contrivance  MNU,  made  with  two  edges  of  fteel, 
bearing  on  each  other  in  the  line  UN,  fomething  in 
the  manner  of  a  drawing-pen  ;  the  ftrength  with 
which  thefe  edges  prefs  on  each  other  being  diminifh- 
ed  or  increafed  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a  ferew  Z 
going  through  the  upper  piece.  There  is  fattened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  a  narrow  ribbon  LN, 
which  pafles  between  thefe  fteel  edges,  and  which  af¬ 
terwards,  by  means  of  an  opening  cut  in  the  lower 
piece  of  fteel,  hangs  loofely  down,  as  at  W. 

“  This  inftrument  thus  fitted,  if  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum  be  known,  and  likewife  the  refpe£tive  di- 
ftances  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  of  its  centre  of 
ofcillation  from  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  it  will  thence  be 
knowhi  what  motion  will  be  communicated  to  this 
pendulum  by  the  percuftion  of  a  body  of  a  known 
weight  moving  with  a  known  degree  of  celerity,  and 
llriking  it  in  a  given  point  ;  that  is,  if  the  pendulum 
be  fuppofed  at  reft  before  the  percuftion,-  it  will  be 
known  what  vibration  it  ought  to  make  in  confequence 
of  fuch  a  determined  blow  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  pendulum,  being  at  reft,  is  ftruck  by  a  body  of  a 
known  weight,  and  the  vibration  which  the  pendulum 
makes  after  the  blow  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the 
ftriking  body  may  from  thence  be  determined. 

“  Hence  then,  if  a  bullet  of  a  known  weight  ftrikes 
the  pendulum,  and  the  vibration,  which  the  pendulum 
makes  in  confequence  of  the  ftroke,  be  afeertained  \ 
the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  moved  is  thence  to  be 
known , 

“  Now  the  extent  of  the  vibration  made  by  the  pen¬ 
dulum  after  the  blow,  may  be  meafured  to  great  ac¬ 
curacy  by  the  ribbon  LN.  For  let  the  preflfure  of  the 
edges  UN  on  the  ribbon  be  fo  regulated  by  the  ferew 
Z,  that  the  motion  of  the  ribbon  between  them  may 

jbe  free  and  eafy,  though  with  fome  minute  refiftance  ; 
then  fettling  the  pendulum  at  reft,  let  the  part  LN  be¬ 
tween  the  pendulum  and  the  edges  be  drawn  ft  rail, 
but  not  drained,  and  fix  a  pin  in  that  part  of  the  rib¬ 
bon  which  is  then  contiguous  to  the  edges  :  let  now  a 
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ball  impinge  on  the  pendulum  ;  then  the  pendulum 
Twinging  back  will  draw  out  the  ribbon  to  the  juft  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  vibration,  which  will  confequently  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  interval  on  the  ribbon  between  the  edges 
UN  and  the  place  of  the  pin. 

“  The  weight  of  the  whole  pendulum,  wood  and  all, 
was  561b.  3  oz.  ;  its  centre  of  gravity  was  52  inches 
diftant  from  its  axis  of  fupenfion,  and  200  of  its  fmall 
fwings  were  performed  in  the  time  of  253  feeonds : 
whence  its  centre  of  ofcillat  ion  (determined  110m  hence) 
in  62-fd  inches  diftant  from  that  axis.  The  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKIH  is  diftant  from  the  fame  axis 
66  inches. 

“  In  the  compound  ratio  of  66to62-|,  and  66  to  52, 
take  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  pendulum  to  a  4th 
quantity,  which  vjill  be  42  lb.  \  oz.  Now  geometers 
well  know,  that  if  the  blow  be  ftruck  on  the  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKIH,  the  pendulum  will  refill  to 
the  ftroke  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  laft  quantity  of 
matter  only  (42  lb.  —  oz.)  was  concentrated  in  that 
point,  and  the  reft  of  the  pendulum  was  taken  away  : 
whence,  fuppofing  the  weight  of  the  bullet  impin¬ 
ging  in  that  point  to  be  the  T\th  of  a  pound,  or  the 
^3-th  of  this  quantity  of  matter  nearly,  the  velocity  of 
the  point  of  ofcillation  after  the  ftroke  will,  by  the 
laws  obferved  in  the  congrefs  of  fuch  bodies  as  rebound 
not  from  each  other,  be  the  xJyth  the  velocity  the 
bullet  moved  with  before  the  ftroke  ;  whence  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  this  point  of  ofcillation  after  the  ftroke  being 
afeertained,  that  multiplied  by  505  will  give  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  ball  impinged. 

“  But  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  ofcillation  after 
the  ftroke  is  eafiiy  deduced  from  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
through  which  it  afeends  by  the  blow  ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  propofition,  that  all  pendulous  bodies  afeend 
to  the  fame  height  by  their  vibratory  motion  as  they* 
would  do,  if  they  were  projected  dire&ly  upwards 
from  their  loweft  point,  with  the  fame  velocity  they 
have  in  that  point  ;  wherefore,  if  the  verfed  fine  of 
the  afeending  arch  be  found  (which  is  eafiiy  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  chord  and  radius  being  given),  this 
verfed  fine  is  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  a 
body  proje£led  upwards  with  the  velocity  of  the  point 
of  ofcillation  would  arife ;  and  confequently  what  that 
velocity  is,  can  be  eafiiy  computed  by  the  common 
theory  of  falling  bodies. 

“  For  inftance,  the  chord  of  the  arch,  deferibed  by 
the  afeent  of  the  pendulum  after  the  ftroke  meafured 
on  the  ribbon,  has  been  fometimes  I7^th  inches  ;  the 
diftance  of  the  ribbon  from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  is 
7 1  -J-th  inches;  whence  reducing  1  7^th  in  the  ratio 
of  71-g-th  to  66,  the  refulting  number,  which  is  nearly 
16  inches,  will  be  the  chord  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  centre  of  the  board  GKIH  afeended  after  the 
ftroke  ;  now  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arch,  whofe  chord 
is  16  inches,  and  its  radius  66,  is  1  -93939  >  and  the 
velocity  which  would  carry  a  body  to  this  height,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  velocity  which  a  body 
would  acquire  by  defeending  through  this  fpace,  is 
nearly  that  of  3^th  feet  in  i,f. 

“  To  determine  then  the  velocity  with  which  the 
bullet  impinged  on  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when  the 
chord  of  the  arch  deferibed  by  the  afeent  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  in  confequence  of  the  blow,  was  I7i*h  inches 
meafured  on  the  ribbon,  no  more  is  neceflary  than  to 
*  U  2  multiply 
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,  Tneory-  multiply  3fth  by  505,  and  the  refulting  number  1641 
will  be  the  feet  which  the  bullet  would  dtfcribe  in  l", 
if  it  moved  with  the  velocity  it  had  at  the  moment  of 
its  percuffion  :  for  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  on  which  the  bullet  (truck,  we  have  jult  now 
determined  to  be  that  of  3jth  feet  in  in j  and  we  have 
before  fhown,  that  this  is  the  of  the  velocity  of 

the  bullet.  If  then  a  bullet  weighing  TrTtli  of  a  pound 
flrikes  the  pendulum  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  GKIH, 
and  the  ribbon  be  drawn  out  I7^th  inches  by  the  blow  ; 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  that  of  1641  feet  in  iu. 
And\(ince  the  length  the  ribbon  is  drawn  is  always 
nearly  the  chord  of  the  areh  deferibed  by  the  afeent, 
(it  being  placed  fo  as  to  differ  infenfibly  from  thofe 
chords  which  raoft  frequently  occur),  and  thefe  chords 
are  known  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocities  of 
the  pendulum  acquired  from  theftrokej  it  follows,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  lengths  of  ribbon  draw7n 
out  at  different  times,  will  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  velocities  of  the  impinging  bullets  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  by  the  proportion  of  thefe  lengths  of  ribbon 
to  173th,  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  with  which 
the  bullets  impinge,  to  the  known  velocity  of  1641 
18  feet  in  i",  will  be  determined. 

Cautions  to  “  Hence  then  is  (hown  in  general  how  the  velocities 
be  obferved  0f  bullets  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  out  by  means  of 
thefTex-5  tll*s  mftrument ;  but  that  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed 
perimetts,  to  try  thefe  experiments  may  not  have  unforefeen  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  ftruggle  with,  we  (hall  here  Subjoin  a  few 
obfervations,  which  it  will  be  lieceffary  for  them  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  both  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  their  trials  and  fafety 
to  their  perfons. 

ci  And  firft,  that  they  may  not  conceive  the  piece  of 
wood  GKIH  to  be  an  unneceffary  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  we  muff  inform  them,  that  if  a  bullet  impelled 
by  a  full  charge  of  powder  (hould  ftrike  dire&ly  on  the 
iron,  the  bullet  would  be  beaten  into  Olivers  by  the 
ftroke,  and  thefe  Olivers  would  rebound  back  with  fuch 
violence,  as  to  bury  themfelves  in  any  wood  they 
chanced  to  light  on,  as  I  have  found  by  hazardous  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  befides  the  danger,  the  pendulum  will 
not  in  this  inftance  afeertain  the  velocity  of  the  bullet, 
beeaufe  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  it  re¬ 
bound  is  unknown. 

“  The  weight  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  wood,  muft  be  in  fome  meafure  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  bullets  which  are  ufed.  A  pendulum 
of  the  weight  here  deferibed  will  do  very  well  for  all 
bullets  under  three  or  four  ounces,  if  the  thicknefs  of 
the  board  be  increafed  to  feven  or  eight  inches  for  the 
heavieft  bullets  5  beech  is  the  toughed  and  propereft 
wood  for  this  purpofe. 

“  It  is  hazardous  (landing  on  the  fide  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  unlefs  the  board  be  fo  thick,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  bullet’s  force  is  loft  before  it  comes  at  the 
iron ;  for  if  it  ftrikes  the  iron  with  violence,  the  Olivers 
of  lead,  which  cannot  return  back  through  the  wood, 
will  force  themfelves  out  between  the  wood  and  iron, 
and  will  fly  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

u  As  there  is  no  effeflual  way  of  faftening  the  wood 
to  the  iron  but  by  ferews,  the  heads  of  whieh  muft 
come  through  the  board  \  the  bullets  will  fometimes 
light  on  thofe  ferews,  from  whence  the  fhivers  will  dif- 
perfe  themfelves  on  every  fide. 

When  in  thefe  experiments  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of 
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powder  is  ufed,  as  will  not  give  to  the  bullet  a  velocity  iw 
of  more  than  400  or  500  feet  in  1"  ^  the  bullet  will  ^ 
not  (lick  in  the  wood,  but  will  rebound  from  it  entire 
and  (if  the  wood  be  of  a  very  hard  texture)  with  a  very 
confiderable  velocity.  Indeed  I  have  never  examined 
any  of  the  bullets  which  have  thus  rebounded,  but  I 
have  found  them  indented  by  the  bodies  they  have 
(truck  againft  in  their  rebound. 

“  To  avoid  then  thefe  dangers,  to  the  braving  of 
which  in  philofophical  refearches  no  honour  is  annex, 
ed }  it  will  be  convenient  to  fix  whatfoever  barrel  is 
ufed,  on  a  ftrong  heavy  carriage,  and  to  fire  it  with  a 
little  (low  match.  Let  the  barrel  too  be  very  well  for. 
tided  in  all  its  length  *,  for  no  barrel  (I  fpeak  of  muf- 
ket  barrels)  forged  with  the  ufual  dimenfions  will  bear 
many  of  the  experiments  without  burfting.  The  bar¬ 
rel  I  have  moil  relied  on,  and  which  1  procured  to  be 
made  on  purpofe,  is  nearly  as  thick  at  the  muzzle  as 
at  the  breech  $  that  is,  it  has  in  each  place  nearly  the 
diameter  of  its  bore  in  thicknefs  of  metal. 

“  The  powder  ufed  in  thefe  experiments  (hould  be  v 
exaflly  weighed  :  and  that  no  part  of  it  be  fcattered 
in  the  barrel,  the  piece  muft  be  charged  with  a  ladle 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifed  with  cannon }  the 
wad  (hould  be  of  tow,  of  the  fame  weight  each  time, 
and  no  more  than  is  juft  neceffary  to  confine  the  pow¬ 
der  in  its  proper  place  :  the  length  of  the  cavity  left 
behind  the  ball  (hould  be  determined  each  time  with 
exa&nefs  ;  for  the  increafing  or  diminifhing  that  fpace 
wdll  vary  the  velocity  of  the  (hot,  although  the  bullet 
and  quantity  of  powder  be  not  changed.  The  diftance 
of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  from  ti  e  pendulum  ought  to 
be  fuch,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  may  not  a£l  on 
the  pendulum  $  this  w  ill  be  prevented  in  a  common 
barrel  charged  with  half  an  ounce  of  powder,  if  it  be  at 
the  diftance  of  16  or  18  feet:  in  larger  charges  the 
impulfe  is  fenfible  farther  off  j  I  have  found  it  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  above  25  feet  5  however,  between  25  and  18  feet 
is  the  diftance  I  have  ufually  chofen.”  ^ 

With  this  inftrument,  or  others  fimilar  to  it,  Mr  Account;1 
Robins  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  bar-^rf°' 
rels  of  different  lengths,  and  with  different  charges  of 
powder.  .  He  hath  given  us  the  refults  of  61  of  thefe  ^ 
and  having  compared  the  aflual  velocities  with  the 
computed  ones,  his  theory  appears  to  have  come  a 9 
near  the  truth  as  could  well  be  expe&ed.  In  feven  of 
the  experiments  there  was  a  perfedl  coincidence  ;  the 
charges  of  powder  being  fix  to  twelve  pennyw  eights  $ 
the  barrels  45,  24.312,  and  7.06  inches  in  length. 

The  diameter  of  the  firft  (marked  A)  was  |ths  of  an 
inch  ;  of  the  fecond  (R)  was  the  fame  ;  and  of  D,  83 
of  an  ineh.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  experiments,  another 
barrel  (C)  was  ufed,  whofe  length  was  12.375  inches, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bore  |th  ineh. — In  14  more 
of  the  experiments,  the  difference  between  the  length 
of  the  chord  of  the  pendulum’s  arch  (liown  by  the 
theory  and  the  a&ual  experiment  was  T^th  of  an  inch 
over  or  under.  This  (bowed  an  error  in  the  theory 
varying  aeeording  to  the  different  lengths  of  the  chord 
from  to  of  the  whole  }  the  charges  of  powder 
were  the  fame  as  in  the  laft. — In  16  other  experiments, 
the  error  was  -^ths  of  an  inch,  varying  from  to 
tt  of  the  whole ;  the  charges  of  powder  were  6,  8, 

9,  or  12  penny  w  eights.— In  feven  other  experiments, 
the  error  was  T^ths  of  an  inch,  varying  from  to 
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ih>\.  T*T  of  the  whole  $  the  charges  of  powder  fix  or  twelve 
pennyweights.  In  eight  experiments,  the  difference 
was  T4oths  of  an  inch,  indicating  an  error  from  to 
ttt  of  the  whole  *,  the  charges  being  6,  9,12,  and  24 
pennyweights  of  powder.  In  three  experiments,  the 
error  was  x5ths,  varying  from  -j-’^-th  to  xV^h  of  the 
whole  \  the  charges  8  and  12  pennyweights  of  powder. 

In  two  experiments  the  error  was  -5^-ths,  in  one  cafe 
amounting  to  fomething  lcfs  than  Tx,  in  the  other  to 
of  the  whole  \  the  charges  12  and  36  pennyweights 
of  powder.  By  one  experiment  the  error  was  feven, 
and  by  another  eight,  tenths ;  the  firft  amounting  to 
x~th  nearly,  the  latter  to  almoft  -Jth  of  the  whole  :  the 
charges  of  powder  6  or  12  pennyweights.  The  laft  er¬ 
ror,  however,  Mr  Robins  aferibes  to  the  wind.  The 
two  remaining  experiments  varied  from  theory  by  1.3 
inches,  fomewhat  more  than  -Jth  of  the  whole  :  the 
charges  of  powder  were  1 2  pennyweights  in  each  ; 
and  Mr  Robins  aferibes  the  error  to  the  dampnefs  of 
the  powder.  In  another  cafe,  he  aferibes  an  error  of 
2C,  -y^thsto  blaft  of  the  powder  on  the  pendulum, 
eojlu-  From  thefe  experiments  Mr  Robins  deduces  the  fol- 
sfim  lowing  conclufions.  “  The  variety  of  thefe  experi- 
a.  ments,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  correfpond 
to  the  theory,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  certain¬ 
ty.  This  theory,  as  here  eftablilhed,  fuppofes,  that,  in 
the  firing  of  gunpowder,  about  x^-ths  of  its  fubflance  is 
converted  by  the  fudden  inflammation  into  a  perma¬ 
nently  claftic  fluid,  whofe  elafticity,  in  proportion  to 
its  heat  and  denfity,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  common 
air  in  the  like  circumftances  ;  it  farther  fuppofes,  that 
all  the  force  exerted  by  gunpowder  in  its  moft  violent 
operations,  is  no  more  than  the  action  of  the  elaftici¬ 
ty  of  the  fluid  thus  generated  y  and  thefe  principles 
enable  us  to  determine  the  velocities  of  bullets  impel¬ 
led  from  fire-arms  of  all  kinds  ;  and  are  fully  fufficient 
for  all  purpofes  where  the  force  of  gunpowder  is  to  be 
eftimated. 

u  From  this  theory  many  dedu&ions  may  be  ma$e 
of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  pradtical  part  ot 
gunnery.  From  hence  the  thicknefs  of  a  piece,  which 
will  enable  it  to  confine,  without  burfting,  any  given 
charge  of  powder,  is  eafily  determined,  fince  the  effort 
of  the  powder  is  known.  From  hence  appears  the  in- 
conclufivenefs  of  what  fome  modern  authors  have  ad: 
vanced,  relating  to  the  advantages  of  particular  forms 
of  chambers  for  mortars  and  cannon  5  for  all  their  la¬ 
boured  fpeculations  on  this  head  are  evidently  founded 
on  very  erroneous  opinions  about  the  adrion  of  fired 
powder.  From  this  theory  too  we  are  taught  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  leaving  the  fame  fpace  behind  the  bullet, 
when  we  would,  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder, 
communicate  to  it  an  equal  degree  of  velocity  *,  fince, 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  the 
fame  powder  has  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  elafticity, 
according  to  the  different  fpaces  it  occupies.  The  me¬ 
thod  wThich  I  have  always  pra&ifed  for  this  purpofe  has 
been  by  marking  the  rammer  \  and  this  is  a  maxim 
which  ought  not  to  be  difpenfed  with  when  cannon  are 
fired  at  an  elevation,  particularly  in  thofe  called  by  the 
French  batteries  a  ricochet . 

“  From  the  continued  adlion  of  the  powder,  and  its 
manner  of  expanding  deferibed  in  this  theory,  and  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  piece,  one  of  the  moft  effen- 
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tial  circumftances  in  the  well  diredring  of  artillery  may 
be  eafily  afeertained.  All  pra&itioners  are  agreed, 
that  no  fhot  can  be  depended  on,  unlefs  the  piece  be 
placed  on  a  folid  platform  :  for  if  the  platform  (hakes 
with  the  firft  impulfe  of  the  powder,  it  is  impoflible 
but  the  piece  muft  alfo  (hake  :  which  will  alter  its  di- 
reaion,  and  render  the  (hot  uncertain.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  the  platform  is  ufually  made  extremely 
firm  to  a  confiderable  depth  backwards  5  fo  that  the 
piece  is  not  only  well  fupported  in  the  beginning  of 
its  motion,  but  likewife  through  a  great  part  of  its  re¬ 
coil.  However,  it  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that  when  the 
bullet  is  feparated  from  the  piece,  it  can  be  no  longer 
affedted  by  the  trembling  of  the  piece  or  platform  \ 
and,  by  a  very  eafy  computation,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  bullet  will  be  out  of  the  piece  before  the  latter  hath 
recoiled  half  an  inch  :  whence,,  if  the  platform  be  dif¬ 
fidently  folid  at  the  beginning  of  the  recoil,  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  it  may  be  much  (lighter  \  and  hence  a 
more  compendious  method  of  conftru&ing  platforms 
may  be  found  out- 

“  From  this  theory  alfo  it  appears  how  greatly  thefe 
authors  have  been  miftaken,  who  have  attributed  the 
force  of  gunpowder,  or  at  leaft  a  confiderable  part  of  it, 
to  the  adtion  of  the  air  contained  either  in  the  powder 
or  between  the  intervals  of  the  grains  :  for  they  have 
fuppofed  that  air  to  exift  in  its  natural  elaftic  ftate, 
and  to  receive  all  its  addition  of  force  from  the  heat  of 
the  explofion.  But  from  what  hath  been  already  deli¬ 
vered  concerning  the  increafe  of  the  air’s  elafticity  by 
heat,  we  may  conclude  that  the  lieat  of  the  explofion 
cannot  augment  this  elafticity  to  five  times  its  common 
quantity  *,  confequently  the  force  arifing  from  this  caufe 
only  cannot  amount  to  more  than  the  200th  part  of  the 
real  force  exerted  on  the  oceafion. 

“  If  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  powder  was  convert¬ 
ed  into  an  elaftic  fluid  at  the  inftant  of  the  explofion^. 
then  from  the  known  elafticity  of  this  fluid  afligned  by 
our  theory,  and  its  known  denfity,  we  could  eafily  deter¬ 
mine  the  velocity  with  which  it  would  begin  to  expand, 
and  could  thence  trace  out  its  future  augmentations  in 
its  progrefs  through  the  barrel  :  but  as  we  have  (hown 
that  the  elaftic  fluid,  in  which  the  adtivity  of  the  gun¬ 
powder  confifts,  is  only  TVths  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
powder,  the  remaining  T^ths  will,  in  the  explofion,  be 
mixed  with  the  elaftic  part,  and  will  by  its  weight  re¬ 
tard  the  adtivity  of  the  explofion  ^  and  yet  they  will 
not  be  fo  completely  united  as  to  move  with  one  com¬ 
mon  motion  \  but  the  unelaftic  part  will  be  lefs  acce¬ 
lerated  than  the  reft,  and  fome  will  not  even  be  carried 
out  of  the  barrel,  as  appears  by  the  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  undtuous  matter  which  adheres  to  the  infide  of 
all  fire-arms  after  they  have  been  ufed.  Thefe  inequa¬ 
lities  in  the  expanfive  motion  of  the  flame  oblige  us  to 
recur  to  experiments  for  its  accurate  determination. 

“  The  experiments  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  were  Exoeri- 
of  two  kinds.  The  firft  was  made  by  charging  the  ments*  for 
barrel  A  with  1 2  pennyweights  of  powder,  and  a  fmall  determi* 
wad  of  tow  only  j  and  then  placing  its  mouth  x9  vebcitj^of 
inches  from  the  centre  of  the  pendulum.  On  firing  it^re<5  gUn„ 
in  this  fituation,  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  made  it  powder, 
afeend  through  an  arch  whofe  chord  was  13.7  inches  *, 
whence,  if  the  wdiole  fubftance  of  the  powder  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  ftrike  againft  the  pendulum,  and  each  part  to 
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ftrike  with  the  fame  Velocity,  that  common  velocity 
mu  ft  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  2650  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond. — But  as  fome  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  flame 
was  loft  in  pafting  through  19  inches  of  air  ;  I  made 
the  remaining  experiments  in  a  manner  not  liable  to 
this  inconvenience. 

“  I  fixed  the  barrel  A  on  the  pendulum,  fo  that  its 
axis  might  be  both  horizontal  and  alfo  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  HK  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that 
it  might  be  in  the  plane  of  the  pendulum’s  vibration  : 
the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  above  the  centre  of 
the  pendulum  was  fix  inches  ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
piece,  and  of  the  iron  that  faftened  it,  &c.  was  1 24-lb. 
The  barrel  in  this  fituation  being  charged  with  12 
pennyweights  of  powder,  without  either  ball  or  wad, 
only  put  together  with  the  rammer  ;  on  the  difcharge 
the  pendulum  afcended  through  an  arch  whofe  chord 
was  10  inches,  or  reduced  to  an  equivalent  blow  in  the 
centre  of  the  pendulum,  fuppofing  the  barrel  away, 
it  would  be  14.4  inches  nearly. — The  fame  experi¬ 
ment  being  repeated,  the  chord  of  the  afcending  arch 
was  10. 1  inches,  which,  reduced  to  the  centre,  is  14.6 
inches. 

“  To  determine  what  difference  of  velocity  there  wras 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  vapour,  I  loaded  the  piece 
again  with  12  pennyweights  of  powder,  and  rammed  it 
down  with  a  wad  of  tow,  weighing  one  pennyweight. 
Now,  I  conceived  that  this  wad  being  very  light, 
would  prefently  acquire  that  velocity  with  which  the 
elaftic  part  of  the  fluid  would  expand  itfelf  when  uit- 
compreffed  ;  and  I  accordingly  found,  that  the  chord 
of  the  afcending  arch  was  by  this  means  increafed  to 
12  inches,  or  at  the  centre  to  17.3  :  whence,  as  the 
medium  of  the  other  two  experiments  is  1 4.5,  the  pen¬ 
dulum  afcended  through  an  arch  2.8  inches  longer,  by 
the  additional  motion  of  one  pennyweight  of  matter, 
moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  fwifteft  part  of  the  va¬ 
pour  ;  and  consequently  the  velocity  with  which  this 
pennyweight  of  matter  moved,  was  that  of  about  7COO 
feet  in  a  fecond. 

“  It  will  perhaps  be  obje&ed  to  this  determination, 
that  the  augmentation  of  the  arch  through  which  the 
pendulum  vibrated  in  this  cafe  was  not  all  of  it  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  motion  given  to  the  wad,  but  part  of 
it  was  produced  by  the  confinement  of  the  powder, 
and  the  greater  quantity  thereby  fired.  But  if  it  were 
true  that  a  part  only  of  the  powder  fired  when  there 
was  no  wad,  it  would  not  happen  that  in  firing  differ¬ 
ent  quantities  of  powder  without  a  wad,  the  chord 
would  increafe  and  decreafe  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
thefe  quantities  ;  which  yet  I  have  found  it  to  do  :  for 
with  nine  pennyweights  that  chord  was  7.3  inches, 
which  with  1 2  pennyweights  we  have  feen  was  only 
10,  and  10. 1  inches  ;  and  even  with  three  penny¬ 
weights  the  chord  was  two  inches  ;  deficient  from  this 
proportion  by  .5  only  ;  for  which  defeft  two  other  va¬ 
lid  reafons  are  to  be  afligned. 

“  And  there  is  ft  ill  a  more  convincing  proof  that  all 
the  powder  is  fired,  although  no  wad  be  placed  before 
the  charge,  which  is.  that  the  part  of  the  recoil  arifing 
from  the  expanfion  of  powder  alone  is  found  to  be  no 
greater  when  it  impels  a  leaden  bullet  before  it,  than 
when  the  fame  quantity  is  fired  without  any  wad  to 
confine  it.  We  have  fetn  that  the  chord  of  the  arch 
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through  which  the  pendulum  rofeTrom  the.expanfive  Theor 
force  of  the  powder  alone  is  10,  or  io.l  ;  and  the'~v- 
chord  of  that  arch,  when  the  piece  was  charged  in  the 
cuftomary  manner  with  a  bullet  and  wad,  I  found  to 
be  the  firft  time  2  2^,  and  the  fecond  22-J,  or  at  a  me¬ 
dium  22.56.  Now  the  impulfe  of  the  ball  and  wad,  if 
they  were  fuppofed  to  ftrike  the  pendulum  in  the  fame 
place  in  which  the  barrel  was  fufpended,  with  the  ve- 
locity  they  had  acquired  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece, 
would  drive  it  through  an  arch  whofe  chord  would  be 
about  12.3  ;  as  is  known  from  the  weight  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  the  weight  and  pofition  of  the  barrel,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  bullet  determined  by  our  former  expe¬ 
riments  ;  whence,  fubtra&ing  this  number  J  2.3  from 
22.56,  the  remainder  10.26  is  nearly  the  chord  of  the 
arch  which  the  pendulum  would  have  afcended  through 
from  the  expanfion  of  the  powder  alone  with  a  bullet 
laid  before  it.  And  this  number,  10.26,  differs  but 
little  from  10.1,  which  we  have  above  found  to  be  the 
chord  of  the  afcending  arch,  when  the  fame  quantity  of 
powder  expanded  itfelf  freely  without  either  bullet  or 
wad  before  it. 

“  Again,  that  this  velocity  of  7000  feet  in  a  fecond 
is  not  much  beyond  what  the  mod  a6Hve  part  of  the 
flame  acquires  in  expanding,  is  evinced  from  hence, 
that  in  fome  experiments  a  ball  has  been  found  to  be 
difeharged  with  a  velocity  of  2400  feet  in  a  fecond ; 
and  yet  it  appeared  not  that  the  aflion  of  the  powder 
wras  at  all  diminifhed  on  account  of  this  immenfe  cele¬ 
rity  :  confequently  the  degree  of  fwiftnefs  with  which, 
in  this  inftance,  the  powder  followed  the  ball  without 
lofing  any  part  of  its  preffure,  muft  have  been  much 
fhort  of  what  the  powder  alone  would  have  expanded 
with,  had  not  the  ball  been  there. 

“  From  thefe  determinations  may  be  deduced  the 
force  of  petards  ;  fince  their  a£Hon  depends  entirely  on 
the  impulfe  of  the  flame  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder  properly  difpofed  in  fuch  a  machine, 

X*ay  produce  as  violent  an  effort  as  a  bullet  of  twice  its 
weight,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1400  or  1500  feet 
in  a  fecond. 
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“  In  many  of  the  experiments  already  recited,  the  A  bullet 
ball  was  not  laid  immediately  contiguous  to  the  pow-fl^80^ 
der,  but  at  a  fmall  diftanee,  amounting,  at  the  utmoft, ^ 
only  to  an  inch  and  a  half  In  thefe  cafes  the  theory  foc}ty 
agreed  very  well  with  the  experiments.  But  if  a  bul-.aidatad 
let  is  placed  at  a  greater  diftanee  from  the  powder, tance fro 
fup pole  at  12,  18,  or  24  inches,  we  cannot  then  apply  *he  PoW* 
to  this  ball  the  fame  principles  which  may  be  applied  er* 
to  thofe  laid  in  eontaft,  or  nearly  fo,  with  the  powder; 
for  when  the  furface  of  the  fired  powder  is  not  confined 
by  a  heavy  body,  the  flame  dilates  itfelf  with  a  veloci¬ 
ty  far  exceeding  that  which  it  can  communicate  to  a 
ullet  by  its  continued  preffure  :  confequently,  as  at  ' 
the  diftanee  of  1  2,  18,  or  24  inehesr,  the  powder  will 
lave  acquired  a  eonfiderable  degree  of  this  velocity  of 
expanfion,  the  firft.  motion  of  the  ball  will  not  be  pro- 
t^e  con tinned  preffure  of  the  powder,  but  by 
the  actual  percuflion  of  the  flame ;  and  it  will  therefore 
egin  to  move  with  a  quantity  of  motion  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  this  flame,  and  the  velocities  of  its 
reipeCtivc  parts. 

from  hence  then  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet,  laid  at  a  eonfiderable  diftanee  before  the 

charge, 
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|'h  ry.  charge,  ought  to  be  greater  than  what  would  be  com- 
municated  to  it  by  the  preflure  of  the  powder  a£ling 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned  :  and  this  dedu&ion 
from  our  theory  we  have  confirmed  by  manifold  expe¬ 
rience  *,  by  which  we  have  found,  that  a  ball  laid  in 
the  barrel  A,  with  its  hinder  part  1 inches  from  its 
,  breech,  and  impelled  by  i  2  pennyweights  of  powder, 
has  acquired  a  velocity  of  about  1400  feet  in  a  fe- 
coitd  ;  when  if  it  had  been  a£led  on  by  the  preflure 
of  the  flame  only,  it  would  not  have  acquired  a  velocity 
of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond.  The  fame  we  have  found 
to  hold  true  in  all  other  greater  diftances  (and  alfo 
in  lefler,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree),  and  in  all 
quantities  of  powder  :  and  we  have  like  wife  found, 
that  thefc  eifefts  nearly  correspond  with  what  has  been 
already  laid  down  about  the  velocity  of  expanfion  and 
the  elaftic  and  unelaftic  parts  of  the  flame. 

“  From  hence  too  arifes  another  confideration  of 
great  confequence  in  the  practice  of  gunnery  }  which 
is,  that  no  bullet  fliould  at  any  time  be  placed  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  charge,  unlefs  the  piece  is 
extremely  well  fortified  :  for  a  moderate  charge  of  pow¬ 
der,  when  it  has  expanded  itfelf  through  the  vacant 
fpaee,  and  reaches  the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity  each 
part  has  acquired,  accumulate  itfelf  behind  the  ball, 
and  thereby  be  condenfed  prodigioufly  ;  whence,  if  the 
barrel  be  not  extremely  firm  in  that  part,  it  mufl,  by 
means  of  this  reinforced  elafticity,  infallibly  burft.  The 
truth  of  this  reafoning  1  have  experienced  in  an  exceed¬ 
ing  good  Tower  mufket,  forged  of  very  tough  iron  ; 
for  charging  it  with  12  pennyweights  of  powder,  and 
placing  the  ball  16  inches  from  the  breech,  on  firing  it, 
the  part  of  the  barr  A  juft  behind  the  bullet  was  fwclled 
out  to  double  its  diameter  like  a  blown  bladder,  and  two 
large  pieces  of  two  inches  long  were  burft  out  of  it. 

“  Having  feen  that  the  entire  motion  of  a  bullet 
laid  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  charge,  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  two  different  methods  in  which  the  powder 
a<fts  on  it  j  the  firft  being  the  percuflion  of  the  parts 
of  the  flame  with  the  velocity  they  had  refpe&ively 
acquired  by  expanding,  the  fecond  the  continued  pref- 
fure  of  the  flame  through  the  remaining  part  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  •  I  endeavoured  to  Separate  thefe  different  actions, 
and  to  retain  that  only  which  arofe  from  the  continued 
preflure  of  the  flame.  For  this  purpofe  I  no  longer 
placed  the  powder  at  fhe  breech,  from  whence  it  would 
have  full  fcope  for  its  expanfion  }  but  I  Scattered  it  as 
uniformly  as  I  could  through  the  whole  cavity  left  be¬ 
hind  the  bullet ;  imagining  that  by  this  means  the  pro- 
greflive  velocity  of  the  flame  in  each  part  would  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  expanfh  n  of  the  neighbouring  parts  }  and 
I  found,  that  the  ball  being  laid  inches  firm  the 
breech,  its  velocity,  inftead  of  1400  feet  in  a  fecond, 
"‘Inch  it  acquired  in  the  laft  experiments,  was  now  no 
more  than  1  roo  feet  in  the  fecond,  which  is  100  feet 
ftiort  of  what  according  to  the  theory  fhould  ariSe  from 
the  continued  preflure  of  the  powder  only. 

.  u  A  he  reaSori  of  thu  deficiency  was,  doubtlefs,  the 
mteftine  motion  of  the  flame  :  for  the  afeenfion  of  the 
powder  thus  diftributed  through  So  much  larger  a  Space 
than  it  could  fill,  mufl  have  produced  many  reverbera¬ 
tions  and  pulfations  of  the  flame  5  and  from  thefe  in¬ 
ternal  agitations  of  the  fluid,  its  preflure  on  the  con¬ 
taining  iurface  will  (as  is  the  cafe  of  all  other  fluids) 
he  confiderably  diminilhcd  }  and  in  order  to  avoid  this 
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irregularity,  in  all  other  experiments  I  took  care  to  Theory, 
have  the  powder  cloSely  confined  in  as  Small  a  fpaee  as  '-"■■"v  J 
poftible,  even  when  the  bullet  lay  at  Some  little  diftance 
from  it. 

“  With  regard  to  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  which  fo  of  the  re. 
remarkably  aife6ls  all  military  projectiles,  it  is  ncccflfary  fiftance  of 
to  premife,  that  the  greateft  part  of  authors  have  efta-the  air  \° 
blifticd  it  as  a  certain  rule,  that  while  the  fame  body 
moves  in  the  fame  medium,  it  is  always  relifted  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity  j  that  is,  if  the  re¬ 
filled  body  move  in  one  part  of  its  track  with  three  times 
the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  in  Some  other  part, 
then  its  refiftance  to  the  greater  velocity  will  be  nine 
times  the  refiftance  to  the  lefier.  If  the  velocity  in 
one  place  be  four  times  greater  than  in  another,  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  fluid  will  be  16  times  greater  in  the  firft; 
than  in  the  fecond,  &c.  This  rule,  however,  though 
pretty  near  the  truth  when  the  velocities  are  confined 
within  certain  limits,  is  excefifively  erroneous  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  military  projectiles,  where  fuch  refiftances  often 
occur  as  could  fcarcely  be  effeCled,  on  the  commonly 
received  principles,  even  by  a  treble  augmentation  of 
its  denfity. 

u  By  means  of  the  machine  already  deferibed,  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  determine  tile  velocity  with  which  a 
ball  moves  in  any  part  of  its  track,  provided  I  can  di- 
reCt  the  piece  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  caufe  the  bullet 
to  impinge  on  the  pendulum  placed  in  that  part  :  and 
therefore,  charging  a  mufket  barrel  three  times  fuccef- 
lively  with  a  leaden  ball  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  about  half  its  weight  of  powder  j  and  tak¬ 
ing  fucli  precaution  in  weighing  of  the  powder  and  pla¬ 
cing  it,  that  I  was  allured,  by  many  previous  trials,  that 
the  velocity  of  the  ball  could  not  difler  by  20  feet  in 
a  fecond  from  its  medium  quantity  ;  I  fired  it  againft: 
the  pendulum  placed  at  25,  75,  and  125  feet  diftance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  refpeClively  j  and  I  found 
that  it  impinged  againft  the  pendulum,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
with  a  velocity  of  1670  feet  in  a  fecond  j  in  the  fecond 
cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1550  ftet  in  a  fecond  ;  and  in 
the  third  cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1425  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  ;  fo  that,  in  palling  through  50  feet  of  air,  the 
bullet  loft  a  velocity  of  1  20  or  1  25  feet  in  a  fecond  j 
and  the  time  of  its  palling  through  that  fpaee  being 
about  TV  or  tXq  of  a  fecond,  the  medium  quantity  of 
refiftance  muft,  in  thefe  inftanccs,  have  been  about  120 
times  the  weight  of  the  ball  5  which  (as  the  ball  was 
nearly  T~  of  a  pound)  amounts  to  about  iolb.  avoirdu¬ 
pois. 

Now,  if  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the 
method  laid  down  for  com  prefled  fluids  in  the  38  th  pro- 
pofition  of  Newton’s  Principia ,  fuppofing  the  weight 
of  water  to  that  of  air  as  850  to  1,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  refiftance  to  a  globe  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  1600  feet  in 
a  fecond,  will  not,  on  thefe  principles,  amount  to  any 
more  than  4^1b.  avoirdupois  ;  whence,  as  we  know  that 
the  rules  contained  in  that  propofition  art  very  accurate 
with  regard  to  flow  motions,  we  may  hence  conclude, 
that  the  refiftance  of  the  air  in  flow  motions  is  lefs  than 
that  in  fwift  motions,  in  the  ratio  of  4*.  to  10  j  a  pro¬ 
portion  between  that  of  1  to  2,  and  1  to  3. 

“  Again,  I  charged  the  fame  piece  a  number  of 
times  with  equal  quantities  of  powder,  and  balls  of 
the  fame  weight,  taking  all  poftible  care  to  give  to 

every 
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Theory,  every  (hot  an  equal  velocity  ;  and  firing  three  times 
againft  the  pendulum  placed  only  25  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece,  the  medium  of  the  velocities  with 
which  the  ball  impinged  was  nearly  that  of  1690  feet 
in  a  fecond  :  then  removing  the  piece  175  feet  from  the 
pendulum,  I  found,  taking  the  medium  of  five  fhots, 
that  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged  at  this 
diftance  was  1300  feet  in  a  fecond  3  whence  the  ball, 
N  in  pafllng  through  150  feet  of  air,  loft  a  velocity^  of 
about  390  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  and  the  refinance  comput¬ 
ed  from  thefe  numbers  comes  out  fomething  more  than 
in  the  preceding  inftance,  it  amounting  here  to  between 
I  t  and  I  2  pounds  avoirdupois  5  whence,  according  to 
thefe  experiments,  the  refitting  power  of  the  air  to  fwift 
motions  is  greater  than  to  flow  ones,  in  a  ratio  which 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  3  to  1  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  experiments. 

“  Having  thus  examined  the  refiftance  to  a  velocity 
of  1 700  feet  in  a  fecond,  I  next  examined  the  refiftance 
to  fmaller  velocities  :  and  for  this  purpofe  I  charged 
the  fame  barrel  with  balls  of  the  fame  diameter,  but 
with  lefs  powder,  and  placing  the  pendulum  at  25  feet 
diltance  from  the  piece,  I  fired  againft:  it  five  times  with 
an  equal  charge  each  time  :  the  medium  velocity  with 
which  the  ball  impinged,  was  that  of  1180  feet  in  a 
fecond  ;  then,  removing  the  pendulum  to  the  diftance 
of  250  feet,  the  medium  velocity  of  five  (hots,  made 
at  this  diftance,  was  that  of  950  feet  in  a  fecond  : 
whence  the  ball,  in  pafiing  through  225  feet  of  air,  loft 
a  velocity  of  230  feet  in  a  fecond  :  and  as  it  paffed 
through  that  interval  in  about  of  a  fecond,  the  re- 
fiftance  to  the  middle  velocity  will  come  out  to  be  near 
33-J-  times  the  gravity  of  the  ball,  or  2  lb.  10  oz.  avoir¬ 
dupois.  Now,  the  refiftance  to  the  fame  velocity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  obferved  in  flower  motions,  a- 
mounts  to  T7T  of  the  fame  quantity  5  whence,  in  a  velo¬ 
city  of  1065  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  refifting  power  of 
the  air  is  augmented  in  no  greater  a  proportion  than 
that  of  7  to  11  ;  whereas  we  have  feen  in  the  former 
experiments,  that  to  (till  greater  degrees  of  velocity  the 
augmentation  approached  very  near  the  ratio  of  one  to 
three, 

“  But  farther,  I  fired  three  (hot,  of  the  fame  fize 
and  weight  with  thofe  already  mentioned,  over  a  large 
piece  of  water  ;  fo  that  their  dropping  into  the  water 
being  very  difcernible,  both  the  diftance  and  time  of 
their  flight  might  be  accurately  afeertained.  Each 
(hot  was  difeharged  with  a  velocity  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond  ;  and  I  had  fatisfied  myfelf  by  many  previous 
trials  of  the  fame  charge  with  the  pendulum,  that  I 
could  rely  on  this  velocity  to  ten  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
firft  (hot  flew  313  yards  in  four  feconds  and  a  quarter, 
the  fecond  flew  319  yards  in  four  feconds,  and  the 
third  373  yards  in  five  feconds  and  a  half.  According 
to  the  theory  of  refiftance  eftablifhed  for  (low  motions, 
the  firft  (hot  ought  to  have  fpent  no  more  than  3.2 
feconds  in  its  flight,  the  fecond  3.28,  and  the  third 
4  feconds  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  every  (hot  was 
retarded  confiderably  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been 
had  that  theory  taken  place  in  its  motion  ;  confequent- 
ly  the  refiftance  of  the  air  is  very  fenfibly  increafed, 
even  in  fuch  a  fmall  velocity  as  that  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond 

“  \s  no  large  (hot  are  ever  projected  in  pra&ice 
with  velocities  exceeding  that  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond, 
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it  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  a  pra&ical  gun-  Theory 


ner  to  determine  the  refiftance  to  all  lelfer  velocities  5 
which  may  be  thus  exhibited.  Let  AB  (fig.  3.)  ber  PIate 
taken  to  AC,  in  the  ratio  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond  to 
the  given  velocity  to  which  the  refifting  power  of  the 
air  is  required.  Continue  the  line  AB  to  D,  fo  that 
BD  may  be  to  AD,  as  the  refifting  power  of  the  air 
to  flow  motions  is  to  its  refifting  power  to  a  velocity 
of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond  \  then  (hall  CD  be  to  AD 
as  the  refifting  power  of  the  air  to  (low  motions  is  to 
its  refifting  power  to  the  given  velocity  reprefented  by 
AC. 

“  From  the  computations  and  experiments  already 
mentioned,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a  leaden  ball  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  weighing  nearly 
ly  oz.  avoirdupois,  if  it  be  fired  from  a  barrel  of  45 
inches  in  length,  with  half  its  weight  of  powder,  will 
ifTue  from  that  piece  with  a  velocity  which,  if  it  were 
uniformly  continued,  would  carry  it  near  1700  feet  in 
a  fecond.—- If,  inftead  of  the  leaden  ball,  an  iron  one,  of 
an  equal  diameter,  was  placed  in  the  fame  fituation  in 
the  fame  piece,  and  was  impelled  by  an  equal  quantity 
of  powder,  the  velocity  of  fuch  an  iron  bullet  would 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  leaden  one  in  the  fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  fpecifieate  gravities  of  lead  and  iron  $ 
and  fuppofing  that  ratio  to  be  as  three  to  two,  and 
computing  on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  will 
appear,  that  an  iron  bullet  of  241b.  weight,  (hot  from 
a  piece  of  10  feet  in  length,  with  1 61b .  of  powder,  will 
acquire  from  the  explofion  a  velocity  which,  if  uni¬ 
formly  continued,  would  carry  it  nearly  1 650  feet  in  a 
fecond, 

“  This  is  the  velocity  which,  according  to  our  theory, 
a  cannon  ball  of  241b.  weight  is  difeharged  with  when 
it  is  impelled  by  a  full  charge  of  powder  5  but  if,  in¬ 
ftead  of  a  quantity  of  powder  weighing  two-thirds  of 
the  ball,  we  fuppofe  the  charge  to  be  only  half  the 
weight  of  it,  then  its  velocity  will  on  the  fame  princi¬ 
ples  be  no  more  than  1490  feet  in  a  fecond.  The  fame 
would  be  the  velocities  of  every  leffer  bullet  fired  with 
the  fame  proportions  of  powder,  if  the  lengths  of  all 
pieces  were  conftantly  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the  diame¬ 
ters  of  their  bore  ;  and  although,  according  to  the  ufual 
dimenlions  of  the  fmaller  pieces  of  artillery,  this  pro¬ 
portion  does  not  always  hold,  yet  the  difference  is  not 
great  enough  to  occafion  a  very  great  variation  from 
the  velocities  here  afligned  \  as  will  be  obvious  to  any 
one  who  (hall  make  a  computation  thereon.  But  in 
thefe  determinations  we  fuppofe  the  windage  to  be  no 
more  than  is  juft  fufficient  for  putting  down  the  bullet 
eafily  5  whereas  in  real  fervice,  either  through  negffi 
gence  or  unfldlfulnefs,  it  often  happens,  that  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  bore  fo  much  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the 
bullet,  that  great  part  of  the  inflamed  fluid  efcapes  by 
its  fide  ;  whence  the  velocity  of  the  (hot  in  this  cafe 
may  be  conliderably  lefs  than  what  we  have  afligned. 
However,  this  perhaps  may  be  compenfated  by  the 
greater  heat  which  in  all  probability  attends  the  firing 
of  thefe  large  quantities  of  powder.  14 

“  From  this  great  velocity  of  cannon  (hot  we  may  Solution 
clear  up  the  difficulty  concerning  the  point-blank 
which  occafioned  the  invention  of  Anderfon’s  ftrange^rnIng 
hypothefis*.  Here  our  author  was  deceived  by  his  point-bla^ 
not  knowing  how  greatly  the  primitive  velocity  of  the  (hot. 
heavieft  (hot  is  diminifhed  in  the  courfe  of  its  flight  by 

the 
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IV«  •  the  refidance  of  the  air.  And  the  received  opinion  of 
— v — 'practical  gunnCrs  is  not  more  difficult  to  account  for; 
fince,  when  they  agree  that  every  (hot  flies  inaftraight 
line  to  a  certain  diilance  from  the  piece,  which  imagi¬ 
nary  didance  they  have  called  the  extent  of  the  point- 
blank  foot ,  we  need  only  fuppofe,  that,  within  that  di- 
llance  which  they  thus  determine,  the  deviation  of  the 
path  of  the  ffiot  from  a  draight  line  is  not  very  per¬ 
ceptible  in  their  method  of  pointing.  Now,  as  a  ffiot 
of  241b.  fired  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  pow¬ 
der,  will,  at  the  didance  of  500  yards  from  the  piece, 
be  feparated  from  the  4ine  of  its  original  direClion  by 
an  angle  of  little  more  than  half  a  degree  ;  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  inaccurate  methods  often  ufed 
in  the  directing  of  cannon  will  eafily  allow,  that  fo 
fmall  an  aberration  may  not  he  attended  to  by  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  praClitioners,  and  the  path  of  the  ffiot  may 
confequently  be  deemed  a  draight  line  ;  efpecially  as 
other  caufes  of  error  will  often  intervene  much  greater 
than  what  arifes  from  the  incurvation  of  this  line  by 
gravity. 

“  We  have  now  determined  the  velocity  of  the  ffiot 
both  when  fired  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  and 
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viiejtlie  half  *ts  w^ight  of  powder  refpeClivcly  ;  and  on 
Mhf  this  occafion  I  mud  remark,  that  on  the  principles  of 
Hk  our  theory,  the  increafing  the  charge  of  powder 
‘.n(  ;  will  increafe  the  velocity  of  the  {hot  till  the  powder  ar- 
y  ™ve.s  at  a  certain  quantity  ;  after  which,  if  the  powder 
be  increafed,  the  velocity  of  the  ffiot  will  diminiffi. 
The  quantity  producing  the  greated  velocity,  and  the 
proportion  between  that  greated  velocity  and  the  velo¬ 
city  communicated  by  greater  and  kffer  charges,  may 
•3-‘  be  thus  affigned.  Let  AB  reprefent  the  axis  of  the 
piece;  draw  AC  perpendicular  to  it,  and  to  the  afymp- 
totes  AC  and  AB  draw  any  hyperbola  LF,  and  draw 
BF  parallel  to  AC  ;  find  out  now  the  point  D,  where 
the  redangle  ADEG  is  equal  to  the  hyperbolic  area 
DEFB;  then  will  AD  reprefent  that  height  of  the 
charge  which  communicates  the  greated  velocity  to  the 
ffiot:  whence  AD  being  to  AB  as  1  to  2.71828,  as 
appears  from  the  table  of  logarithms,  from  the  length 
of  the  line  AD  thus  determined,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  this 
charge  is  eafily  known.  If,  indead  of  this  charge,  any 
other  filling  the  cylinder  to  the  height  AI,  be  ufed, 
draw  IH  parallel  to  AC,  and  through  the  point  H  to 
the  fame  afymptotes  AC  and  AB  deferibe  the  hyper¬ 
bola  HK ;  then  the  greated  velocity  will  be  to  the 
Velocity  communicated  by  the  charge  AI,  in  the  fubdu- 
plicate  proportion  of  the  redangle  ADEG  to  the  fame 
redaugle  diminiffied  by  the  trilinear  fpace  KHE. 

“  It  hath  been  already  drown,  that  the  refidance  of 
the  air  on  the  furface  of  a  bullet  of  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  diameter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1670  feet  in 
a  fecond,  amounted  to  about  iolb.  It  hath  alfo  been 
Ihown,  that  an  iron  bullet  weighing  241b.  if  fired  with 
i61b.  of  powder  (which  is  ufually  edeemed  its  proper 
battering  charge),  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  1650 
feet  in  a  fecond,  frarcely  differing  from  the  other  : 
whence,  as  the  furface  of  this  lad  bullet  is  more  than 
54  times  greater  than  the  furface  of  a  bullet  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  their  velocities  are 
nearly  the  fame,  it  follows,  that  the  refidance  on  the 
larger  bullet  will  amount  to  more  than  5401b.  which  is 
near  23  times  its  own  weight. 
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“  The  two  lad  propofitions  are  principally  aimed  Theory.  ^ 
againd  thofe  theories  who  have  generally  agreed  in  '"J v  ? 
fuppofing  the  flight  of  ffiot  and  (hells  to  be  nearly  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola.  The  reafon  given  by  thofe 
authors  for  their  opinion  is  the  fuppofed  inconfiderable 
refidance  of  the  air ;  fince  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  fides 
that  the  track  of  projectiles  would  be  a  perfeCt  parabola 
if  there  was  no  refidance,  it  has  from  thence  been  too 
raffily  concluded,  that  the  interruption  which  the  pon¬ 
derous  bodies  of  ffiells  and  bullets  would  receive  from 
fucli  a  rare  medium  as  air  would  be  fcarcely  fenfiblc, 
and  confequently  that  their  parabolic  dight  would  be 
hereby  fcarcely  affeCled. 

“  Now  the  prodigious  refidance  of  the  air  to  a  bullet 
of  241b.  w'eight,  fuch  as  we  have  here  edabiiffied  it, 
fufficiently  confutes  this  reafon ing  ;  for  how  erroneous 
mud  that  hypothefis  be,  which  negle&s  as  inconfider¬ 
able  a  force  amounting  to  more  than  20  times  the 
w'eight  of  the  moving  body  ?”  But  here  it  is  neceffary 
to  aflume  a  few'  particulars,  the  demondrations  of  which, 
on  the  commonly  received  principles,  may  be  feen  un¬ 
der  the  article  Projectiles.  ^ 

“  If  the  refidance  of  the  air  be  fo  fmall  that  the  Common 
motion  of  a  projected  body  is  in  the  curve  of  a  parabo-  maxims 
la,  then  the  axis  of  that  parabola  will  be  perpendicular  ^onc^n|!ri^ 
to  the  horizon,  and  confequently  the  part  of  the  curve  of  project 
in  which  the  body  afeends  will  be  equal  and  fimilar  to  tiles, 
that  in  which  it  defeends. 

u  2.  If  th^parabola  in  which  the  body  moves  be 
terminated  on  a  horizontal  plane,  then  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola  w  ill  be  equally  didant  from  its  own  extre¬ 
mities. 

“  3.  Alfo  the  moving  body  will  fall  on  that  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  in  the  fame  angle,  and  with  the  fame  velo¬ 
city  with  which  it  was  fird  projeCled. 

“  4*  If  a  body  be  projeCled  in  different  angles  but 
with  the  fame  velocity,  then  its  greated  horizontal 
range  will  be  when  it  is  projeCled  in  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  horizon. 

u  5.  If  the  velocity  wfith  which  the  body  is  projeCled 
be  known,  then  this  greated  horizontal  range  may  be 
thus  found.  Compute,  according  to  the  common 
theory  of  gravity,  what  fpace  the  projeCled  body 
ought  to  fall  through  to  acquire  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  projeCled  :  then  twice  that  fpace  will  be 
the  greated  horizontal  range,  or  the  horizontal  range 
when  the  body  is  projeCled  in  an  angle  of  450  with 
the  horizon. 

“6.  The  horizontal  ranges  of  a  body,  when  pro¬ 
jeCled  with  the  fame  velocity  at  different  angles,  will 
be  between  themfelves  as  the  fines  of  twice  the  angle 
in  which  the  line  of  projeClion  is  inclined  to  the  hori¬ 
zon.  ^ 

u  7-  .If  a  body  is  projeCled  in  the  fame  angle  with 
the  horizon,  but  with  different  velocities,  the  horizontal 
ranges  will  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  thofe  velo¬ 
city  .  >  2S 

l  hefe  podulates,  w  hich  contain  the  principles  of  Prodigious 
the  modern  art  of  gunnery,  are  all  of  them  falfe  ;  for  iterrorsof  the 
hath  been  already  Ihown,  that  a  mufket  ball  of  three- C?mmon 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  fired  with  half  its  weight1  e01T* 
of  powder,  from  a  piece  45  inches  long,  moves  with  a 
velocity  of  near  1700  feet  in  a  fecond.  Now,  if  this 
ball  Hew  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  its  horizontal 


n*nge  at  450  would 


be  found  by  the  fifth  podulate  to 
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be  about  17  miles.  But  all  tbe  praXical  writers  allure 
us,  that  this  range  is  really  fhort  of  half  a  mile.  Diego 
Ufano  aftigns  to  an  arquebufs,  four  feet  in  length,  and 
carrying  a  leaden  ball  of  i-§-oz.  weight  (which  is  very 
near  our  dimenfions),  a  horizontal  range  of  797  com¬ 
mon  paces,  when  it  is  elevated  between  40  and  50  de¬ 
grees,  and  charged  with  a  quantity  of  fine  powder 
equal  in  weight  to  the  ball.  Merfennus  alfo  tells  us, 
that  he  found  the  horizontal  range  of  an  arquebufs  at 
450  to  be  lefs  than  400  fathoms,  or  800  yards  3  whence, 
as  either  of  thefe  ranges  are  fhort  of  half  an  Englifh 
mile,  it  follows,  that  a  mufket  fliot,  when  fired  with  a 
reafonable  charge  of  powder  at  the  elevation  of  45°, 
flies  not  one-thirty-fourth  part  of  the  diftance  it  ought 
to  do  if  it  moved  in  a  parabola.-  Nor  is  this  great  con¬ 
traction  of  the  horizontal  range  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  the  refinance  of  this  bullet 
when  it  firft  ilfues  from  the  piece  amounts  to  120  times 
its  gravity,  as  hath  been  experimentally  demonftrated. 

N°23; 

u  To  prevent  objections,  our  next  inftance  fhall  be 
in  an  iron  bullet  of  241b.  weight,  which  is  the  heavieft 
in  common  ufe  for  land-fervice.  Such  a  bullet  fired 
from  a  piece  of  the  common  dimenfions  with  its  great- 
eft  allotment  of  powder  hath  a  velocity  of  1650  feet  in 
a  fecond,  as  already  fliown,  Now,  if  the  horizontal 
range  of  this  (hot  at  450  be  computed  on  the  parabolic 
hypothefis  by  the  fifth  poftulate,  it  will  come  out  to  be 
about  16  miles,  which  is  between  five  and  fix  times  its 
real  quantity  3  for  the  praClical  writers  all  agree  in 
making  it  lefs  than  three  miles. 

6C  But  farther,  it  is  not  only  when  projeCliles  move 
with  thefe  very  great  velocities  that  their  flight  fen- 
fibly  varies  from  the  curve  of  a  parabola  3  the  fame 
aberration  often  takes  place  in  fuch  as  move  flow  e- 
nough  to  have  their  motion  traced  out  by  the  eye  3 
for  there  are  few  projeailes  that  can  be  thus  exami¬ 
ned,  which  do  not  vilibly  difagree  with  the  firft,  fe¬ 
cond,  and  third  pullulates  3  obvioufly  defeending  through 
a  curve,  which  is  fhorter  and  lefs  inclined  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  than  that  in  which  they  afeended.  Alfo  the 
higheft .  point  of  their  flight,  or  the  vertex  of  the 
curve,  is  much  nearer  the  place  where  they  fall  to  the 
ground  than  to  that  from  whence  they  were  at  firft 
difeharged. 

“  I  have  found  too  by  experience,  that  the  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  poftulates  are  exceflively  erroneous 
when  applied  to  the  motions  of  bullets  moving  with 
fmall  velocities.  A  leaden  bullet  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  difeharged  with  a  velocity  of  about 
400  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  in  an  angle  of  190  3'  with 
the  horizon,  ranged  on  the  horizontal  plane  no  more 
than  448  yards:  whereas  its  greateft  horizontal  range 
being  found  by  the  fifth  poftulate  to  be  at  leaft  1700 
yards,  the  range  at  190  5'  ought  by  the  fixth  poftulate 
to  have  been  1050  yards  :  whence,  in  this  experiment, 
the  range  was  not  three-fevenths  of  what  it  muft  have 
been,  had  the  commonly  received  theory  been  true.” 
From  this  and  other  experiments  it  is  clearly  pro- 
uuuxct*  »  'red>  .that  the  t.rack  defer  ibed  by  the  flight  even  of  the 
great  fource  heavieft  fhot,  is  neither  a  parabola,  nor  approaching 
of  defiec-  to  a  parabola,  except  when  they  are  projeXed  with 
tion.  very  fmall  velocities.  The  nature  of  the  curve  really 
deferibed  by  them  is  explained  under  the  article  PRO¬ 
JECTILES.  But  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  great  complica- 
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tion  of  that  fubjea,  we  /hall  here  infert  an  account  of  Th17, 
a  very  extraordinary  circumftance  which  frequently u 
takes  place  therein. 

<fi  As  gravity  a£ls  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  no  other  power  but  gravity  defied!- 
ed  a  projected  body  from  its  courfe,  its  motion  would 
be  conftantly  performed  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  pafling  through  the  ]ine  of  its  original  direc¬ 
tion  3  but  we  have  found,  that  the  body  in  its  motion 
often  deviates  from  this  plane,  fometimes  to  the  right 
hand  and  at  other  times  to  the  left :  and  this  in  an  in- 
curvated  line,  which  is  convex  -towards  that  plane,  fo 
that  the  motion  of  a  bullet  is  frequently  in  a  line  hav¬ 
ing  a  double  curvature,  it  being  bent  towards  the  ho¬ 
rizon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  again  bent  out  of 
its  original  dire&ion  to  the  right  or  left  by  fome  other 
force  :  in  this  cafe  no  part  of  the  motion  of  the  bullet 
is  performed  in  the  fame  plane,  but  its  track  will  lie  in 
the  furface  of  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whofe  axis  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  horizon. 

“  This  propofition  may  be  indifputably  proved  by  the 
experience  of  everyone  in  the  leaft  converfant  with  the 
pradlice  of  gunnery.  The  fame  piece  which  will  carry 
its  bullet  within  an  inch  of  the  intended  mark  at  10 
yards  diftance,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  10  inches  in  100 
yards,  much  lefs  to  30  inches  in  300  yards.  Now  this 
inequality  can  only  arife  from  the  track  of  the  bullet 
being  incurvated  fidewife  as  well  as  downwards :  for 
by  this  means  the  diftance  between  that  incurvated  line 
and  the  line  of  diredlion  will  increafe  in  a  much  greater 
ratio  than  that  of  the  diftance  5  thefe  lines  being  coin¬ 
cident  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and  afterwards  fepa- 
rating  in  the  manner  of  a  curve  and  its  tangent,  if  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  be  confidered  as  the  point  of  contadl. 

To  put  this  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  however,  I  took  a 
barrel  carrying  a  ball  three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter, 
and  fixing  it  on  a  heavy  carriage,  I  fatisfied  myfelf  of  the 
fteadinefs  and  truth  of  its  diredlion,  by  firing  at  a  board 

feet  Square,  which  was  placed  at  180  feet  diftance  3 
for  I  found  that  in  16  fucceflive  /hots  I  milled  the  mark 
but  once.  Now,  the  fame  barrel  being  fixed  on  the  fame 
carriage,  and  fired  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  powder, 
fo  that  the  /hock  on  the  difeharge  would  be  much  lefs, 
and  confequently  the  dire&ion  lefs  changed,  I  found’ 
that  at  760  yards  diftance  the  ball  fiew  fometimes  100 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  line  it  was  pointed  on,  and 
fometimes  as  much  to  the  left.  I  found,  too,  that, 
its  dnedlion  in  the  perpendicular  line  was  not  lefs  un¬ 
certain,  it  falling  one  time  above  200  yards  fhort  of 
what  it  did  at  another  3  although,  by  the  niceft  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  piece  after  the  dilcharge,  it  did  not  appear 
to  have  ftarted  in  the  leaft  from  the  pofition  it  was  pla¬ 
ced  m.  r 

The  reality  of  this  doubly  curvated  track  being 
thus  demonftrated,  it  may  perhaps  be  alked,  What  can 
be  the  caufe  of  a  motion  fo  different  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  fuppofed  ?  And  to  this  I  anfwer,  That  the  de¬ 
flexion  in  queftion  muft  be  owing  to  fome  power  adW 
obliquely  to  the  progreftive  motion  of  the  body  3 
which  power  can  be  no  other  than  the  refiftance  of  the 
air.  It  it  be  farther  afked,  how  the  refiftance  of  the 
air  can  ever  come  to  be  oblique  to  the  progreftive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  body  M  farther  reply,  that  it  may  fome¬ 
times  arife  from  inequalities  in  the  refilled  furface; 
but  that  its  general  caufe  is  doubtlefs  a  whirling  mo¬ 
tion 
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Theory,  tion  acquired  by  the  bullet  about  its  axis :  for  by  this 
>  motion  of  rotation,  combined  with  the  progreflive  mo¬ 

tion,  each  part  of  the  bullet’s  furface  will  ftrike  the 
air  very  differently  from  what  it  would  do  if  there  was 
no  fuch  whirl ;  and  the  obliquity  of  the  a&ion  of  the 
air  arifing  from  this  caufe  will  be  greater,  as  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bullet  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  progref- 
five  one. 

“This  whirling  motion  undoubtedly  arifes  from  the 
fri&ion  of  the  bullet  againfl  the  fides  of  the  piece  \ 
and  as  the  rotatory  motion  will  in  fome  part  of  its  re¬ 
volution  confpire  with  the  progrefllve  one,  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  be  equally  oppofed  to  it,  the  reMance  of  the 
air  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bullet  will  be  hereby  affect¬ 
ed,  and  will  be  increafed  in  that  part  where  the  whirl¬ 
ing  motion  confpires  with  the  progreffive  one,  and  di- 
minifhed  where  it  is  oppofed  to  it ;  and  by  this  means 
the  whole  effort  of  the  refiftance,  inftead  of  being  op- 
polite  to  the  direction  of  the  body,  will  become  oblique 
thereto,  and  will  produce  thofe  effeCts  already  mention¬ 
ed.  If  it  w;as  poffible  to  predict  the  pofition  of  the  axis 
round  which  the  bullet  fhould  whirl,  and  if  that  axis 
wras  unchangeable  during  the  whole  flight  of  the  bullet, 
then  the  aberration  of  the  bullet  by  this  oblique  force 
would  be  in  a  given  direction  }  and  the  incurvation 
produced  thereby  would  regularly  extend  the  fame  way 
from  one  end  of  its  track  to  the  other.  For  inftance, 
if  the  axis  of  the  wThirl  was  perpendicular  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  then  the  incurvation  would  be  to  the  right  or  left. 
If  that  axis  was  horizontal,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
direClion  of  the  bullet,  then  the  incurvation  would  be 
upwards  or  downwards.  But  as  the  firfl  pofition  of  this 
axis  is  uncertain,  and  as  it  may  perpetually  fhift  in 
the  courfe  of  the  bullet’s  flight  \  the  deviation  of  the 
bullet  is  not  neceffarily  either  in  one  certain  direction, 
or  tending  to  the  fame  fide  in  one  part  of  its  track  more 
than  it  does  in  another,  but  more  ufually  is  continually 
changing  the  tendency  of  its  defleCtion,  as  the  axis 
round  which  it  whirls  mult  frequently  fhift  its  pofi¬ 
tion  to  the  progreffive  motion  by  many  inevitable  ac¬ 
cidents. 

“  That  a  bullet  generally  acquires  fuch  a  rotatory 
motion,  as  here  deferibed,  is,  I  think,  demonltrable  : 
however,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  difpute,  I  con¬ 
firmed  it,  as  'well  as  fome  other  parts  of  my  theory,  by 
the  following  experiments. 

Machine  “  I  caufed  the  machine  to  be  made  reprefented 
ormeafur-  fig.  4.  BCDE  is  a  brafs  barrel,  moveable  on  its  axis, 
a^Ju^ec^  by  means  of  friCtion-wheels,  not  repre- 
'ij|.  4?^  fenfced  in  the  figure,  as  to  have  no  fri&ion  worth  at¬ 
tending  to.  The  frame  in  which  this  barrel  is  fixed  is 
fo  placed  that  its  axis  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  The  axis  itfelf  is  continued  above  the  upper 
plate  of  the  frame,  and  has  fattened  on  it  a  light  hol¬ 
low  cone,  AFG.  From  the  lower  part  of  this  cone 
there  is  extended  a  long  arm  of  wood,  GH,  which  is 
very  thin,  and  cut  feather-edged.  At  its  extremity 
there  is  a  contrivance  for  fixing  on  the  body,  whofe  re¬ 
fiftance  is  to  be  inveftigated  (as  here  the  globe  P)  • 
and  to  prevent  the  arm  GH  from  fwaying  out'  of  its 
horizontal  pofition  by  the  weight  of  the  annexed  body 
P,  there  is  a  brace,  API,  of  fine  wire,  fattened  to  the 
top  of  the  cone  which  fupports  the  end  of  the  arm. 

<c  Round  the  barrel  BCDE,  there  is  wound  a  fine 
ftlk  line,  the  turns  of  which  appear  in  the  figure  )  and 
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after  this  line  hath  taken  a  fufficient  number  of  turns, 
it  is  conducted  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  ’ 
pulley  L,  over  which  it  is  palled,  and  then  a  proper 
weight  M  is  hung  to  its  extremity.  If  this  weight  be 
left  at  liberty,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  defeend  by 
its  own  gravity,  and  will,  by  its  defeent,  turn  round 
the  barrel  BCDE,  together  with  the  arm  GH,  and  the 
body  P  faftened  to  it.  And  whilft  the  refiftance  on 
the  arm  GH  and  on  the  body  Pis  lefs  than  the  weight 
M,  that  weight  will  accelerate  its  motion  }  and  there¬ 
by  the  motion  of  GH  and  P  will  increafe,  and  confe- 
quently  their  refiftance  will  increafe,  till  at  laft  this  re-, 
fiftance  and  the  weight  M  become  nearly  equal  to  each 
other.  The  motion  with  which  M  defeends,  and  with 
which  P  revolves,  will  not  then  fenfibly  differ  from  an 
equable  one.  Whence  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive, 
that,  by  proper  obfervations  made  with  this  machine, 
the  refiftance  of  the  body  P  may  be  determined.  The 
moft  natural  method  of  proceeding  in  this  inveftigation 
is  as  follows  :  Let  the  machine  firft  have  acquired  its 
equable  motion,  which  it  will  ufually  do  in  about  five 
or  fix  turns  from  the  beginning ;  and  then  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  by  counting  a  number  of  turns,  what  time  is 
taken  up  by  one  revolution  of  the  body  P  :  then  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  body  P  and  the  weight  M,  let  it  be  exami¬ 
ned  what  fmaller  weight  will  make  the  arm  GH  re¬ 
volve  in  the  fame  time  as  when  P  was  fixed  to  it ;  this 
fmaller  weight  being  taken  from  M,  the  remainder  is 
obvioufly  equal  in  effort  to  the  refiftance  of  the  revolv¬ 
ing  body  P  ;  and  this  remainder  being  reduced  in  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arm  to  the  femidiameter  of 
the  barrel,  will  then  become  equal  to  the  absolute* 
quantity  of  the  refiftance.  And  as  the  time  of  one  re¬ 
volution  is  known,  and  confequently  the  velocity  of  the 
revolving  body,  there  is  hereby  difeovered  the  abfolute 
quantity  of  the  refiftance  to  the  given  body  P  moving 
with  a  given  degree  of  celerity. 

“  Here,  to  avoid'  all  objections,  I  have  generally 
chofen,  when  the  body  P  was  removed,  to  fix  in  its 
ftead  a  thin  piece  of  lead  of  the  fame  weight,  placed 
horizontally  :  fo  that  the  weight  which  was  to  turn 
round  the  arm  GH,  without  the  body  P,  did  alfo 
carry  round  this  piece  of  lead.  But  mathematicians  will 
eafily  allow  that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  this  precau¬ 
tion.  The  diameter  of  the  barrel  BCDE,  and  of  the 
filk  firing  wound  round  it,  was  2.06  inches.  The 
length  of  the  arm  GH,  meafured  from  the  axis  to  the 
furface  of  the  globe  P,  was  49.5  inches.  The  body 
P,  the  globe  made  ufe  of,  was  of  pafteboard  ;  its  fur¬ 
face  very  neatly  coated  with  marbled  paper.  It  was 
not  much  diftant  from  the  fize  of  a  I2lb.  (hot,  being 
in  diameter  4.5  inches,  fo  that  the  radius  of  the  circle 
deferibed  by  the  centre  of  the  globe  was  51.75  inches. 
When  this  globe  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and 
a  weight  of  half  a  pound  was  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
firing  at  M,  it  was  examined  how  foon  the  motion  of 
the  defeending  weight  M,  and  of  the  revolving  body 
P,  would  become  equable  as  to  fenfe.  With  this 
view,  three  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfe,  it  was 
found  that  the  next  10  were  performed  in  27!",  20  in 
lefs  than  55",  and  30  in  82^"  j  fo  that  the  firft  10  w^ere 
performed  in  27^",  the  fecond  in  27-i",  and  the  third 
in  274-". 

“  Thefe  experiments  fufficiently  evince,  that  even 
with  half  a  pound,  the  fmalleft  weight  made  ufe  of., 
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the  motion  of  the  machine  was  fufficiently  equable  after 
the  firft  three  revolutions. 

u  -^he  globe  above  mentioned  being  now  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  arm,  there  was  hung  on  at  M  a  weight 
of  ;  and  ten  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfe, 
the  fucceeding  20  were  performed  in  214-".  Then  the 
globe  being  taken  off,  and  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  equal 
to  it  in  wreight,  placed  in  its  room  ;  it  was  found,  that 
inftead  of  341b.  a  weight  of  one  pound  would  make  it 
revolve  in  lefs  time  than  it  did  before  ;  performing 
now  20  revolutions  after  10  were  elapfed  in  the  fpace 
of  1 9". 

“  Henee  then  it  follows,  that  from  the  3^ lb.  firft 
hung  on,  there  is  lefs  than  1  lb.  to  be  deduded  for 
the  refinance'  on  the  arm  ;  and  confequently  the  re¬ 
liance  on  the  globe  itfelf  is  not  lefs  than  the  effort  of 
241b.  in  the  fituation  M  ;  and  it  appearing  from  the 
former  meafures,  that  the  radius  of  the  barrel  is  nearly 

of  the  radius  of  the  circle  deferibed  by  the  centre 
of  the  globe  ;  it  follows,  that  the  abfolute  refiftance 
of  the  globe,  when  it  revolves  20  times  in  2I-4", 
(about  25  feet  in  a  fecond),  is  not  lefs  than  the  50th 
part  of  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  or  of  36  ounces; 
and  this  being  confiderably  more  than  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  globe  nearly  the  fize  of  a  12-pound  ffiot, 
it  irrefragably  confirms  a  propofition  I  had  formerly 
laid  down  from  theory,  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to 
a  I2lb.  iron  Ihot,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  25  feet  in 
a  fecond,  is  not  lefs  than  half  an  ounce. 

“  *lhe  reft  of  the  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  confirm  another  propofition,  namely,  that  the  re- 
liftance  of  the  air  within  certain  limits  is  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refilled 
body.  To  inveftigate  this  point,  there  were  fuccef- 
lively  hung  on  at  M,  weights  in  the  proportion  of  the 
numbers  1,  4,  9,  16;  and  letting  10  revolutions  firft 
elapfe,  the  following  obfervations  were  made  on  the 
reft. — With  f  lb.  the  globe  went  20  turns  in  544", 
with  2 lb.  it  went  20  turns  in  2 74",  with  44-lb.  it 
went  30  turns  in  274-",  and  with  8 lb.  it  went  40  turns 
in  274-". — Hence  it  appears,  that  to  reftftances  propor¬ 
tioned  .to  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  3  6,  there  correfpond 
velocities  of  the  refilled  body  in  the  proportion  of  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  which  proves,  with  great  nicety, 
the  propofition  above  mentioned. 

“  With  regard  to  the  rotatory  motion,  the  firft  ex¬ 
periment  was  to  evince,  that  the  whirling  motion  of  a 
ball  combining  with  its  progrefiive  motion  would  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  an^oblique  refiftance  and  defledive  power 
as  already  mentioned.  For  this  purpofe  a  wooden  ball 
of .  44  inches  diameter  was  fufpended  by  a  double 
firing,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  Now,  by  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  ball  and  twilling  the  double  ftring,  the 
ball  when  left  to  itfelf  would  have  a  revolving  motion 
given  it  from  the  untwifting  of  the  ftring  again.  And 
if,  when  the  ftring  was  twilled,  the  ball  was  drawn  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
there  let  go ;  it  would  at  firft,  before  it  had  acquired 
its  revolving  motion,  vibrate  fteadily  enough  in  the 
fame  vertical  plane  in  which  it  firft  began  to  move  : 
but  when,  by  the  untwifting  of  the  ftring,  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  fufficient  degree  of  its  whirling  motion,  it 
conftantly  defied  t©  the  right  or  left  of  its  firft 
track ;  and  fometimes  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  its 
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di region  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it  began  its 
motion  *,  and  this  deviation  was  not  produced  by  the 
ftring  itfelf,  but  appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
refiftance  being  greater  on  the  one  part  of  the  leading 
furface  of  the  globe  than  the  other.  For  the  deviation 
continued  when  the  ftring  was  totally  untwifted  •  and 
even  during  the.time  that  the  ftring,  by  the  motion  the 
globe,  had  received,  was  twilling  the  contrary  wav. 
And  it  was  always  eafy  to  predict,  before  the  ball  was 
let  go,  which  way  it  would  defied,  only  by  confidering 
on  which  fide  the  whirl  would  be  combined  with  the 
progrefiive  motion  ;  for  on  that  fide  always  the  deflec¬ 
tive  power  aded,  as  the  refiftance  was  greater  here  than 
on  the  fide  where  the  whirl  and  progreflive  motion 
were  oppofed  to  one  another.” 

Though  Mr  Robins  confidcred  this  experiment  as 
an  ineonteftable  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he 
undertook  to  give  'ocular  demonllration  of  this  de- 
fledion  of  mulket-bullets  even  in  the  fhort  fpace  of 
ICO  yards. 

“  As  all  projediles  (fays  he),  in  their  flight,  are 
aded  upon  by  the  power  of  gravity,  the  defiedion  of  a 
bullet  from  its  primary  diredion,  fuppofes  that  deflec¬ 
tion  to  be  upwards  or  downwards  in  a  vertical  plane  • 
becaufe,  in  the  vertical  plane,  the  adion  of  gravity  is 
compounded  and  entangled  with  the  defledive  force. 
And  for  this  reafon  my  experiments  have  been  princi¬ 
pally  direded  to  the  examination  of  that  defiedion 
which  carries  the  bullet  to  the  right  or  left  of  that 
plane  in  which  it  began  to  move.  For  if  it  appears  at 
any  time  that  the  bullet  has  fliifted  from  that  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  motion  began,  this  will  be  an  in- 
conteftable  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced.  Now 
by  means  of  fcrcens  of  exceeding  thin  paper,  placed 
parallel  to  each  other  at  proper  dillances,  this  defiedion 
in  queflion  maybe  many  W'ays  inveftigated.  For  by 
firing  bullets  which  fhall  traverfe  the  fcrcens,  the 
flight  of  the  bullet  may  be  traced  ;  and  it  may  cafily 
appear  whether  they  do  or  do  not  keep  invariably  to 
one  vertical  plane.  *1  his  examination  may  proceed  on 
three  different  principles,  which  I  fhall  here  feparately 
explain. 

For  firft,  an  exadly  vertical  plane  may  be  traced 
out  upon  all  thefe  fereens,  by  which  the  deviation  of 
any  fingle  bullet  may  be  more  readily  inveftigated,  on¬ 
ly  by  meafuring  the  horizontal  diftance  of  its  tiaco 
from  the  .vertical  plane  thus  delineated  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  abfolute  quantity  of  its  aberration  may  be 
known.  Or  if  the  defeription  of  fuch  a  vertical  plane 
ftiould  be  efleemed  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  nicety,  a 
fecond  method  may  be  followed  ;  which  is  that  of  roll¬ 
ing  the  piece,  in  fome  fixed  notch  or  focket,  fo  that 
though  the  piece  may  have  fome  little  play  to  the 
right  and  left,  yet.  all  the  lines  in  which  the  bullet  can 
be  direded  fhall  interfed  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
that  fixed  focket  :  by  this  means,  if  two  different  fhots 
are  fired  from  the  piece  thus  fituated,  the  horizontal 
dillances  made  by  the  two  bullets  on  any  two  fereens 
ought  to  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  as  the 
refpedive  dillances  of  the  fereens  from  the  focket  in 
which  the.  piece  was  laid.  And  if  thefe  horizontal 
dillances  differ  from  that  proportion,  then  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  the  ftiots  at  leaf!  hath  deviated  from  a  ver¬ 
tical  plane,  although  the  abfolute  quantity  of  that  de¬ 
viation 
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Theory,  viation  cannot  hence  be  aftigned  ;  becaufe  It  cannot  be 
Uy — '  known  what  part  of  it  is  to  be  Imputed  to  one  bullet, 
and  what  to  the  other. 

“  But  if  the  conftant  and  Invariable  pofition  of  the 
notch  ox  foeket  in  which  the  pieee  was  placed,  be 
thought  too  hard  an  hypothecs  in  this  very  nice  a  flair  ; 
the  third  method,  and  which  is  .the  fimpleft  of  all, 
requires  no  more  than  that  two  fhot  be  fired  through 
three  fcreens  without  any  regard  to  the  pofition  of  the 
piece  each  time  :  for  in  this  cafe,  if  the  {hots  diverge 
from  each  other,  and  both  keep  to  a  vertical  plane, 
then  if  the  horizontal  diftances  of  their  traces  on  the 
firft  fcreen  be  taken  from  the  like  horizontal  diflances 
on  the  fecond  and  third,  the  two  remainders  will  be 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  difianees  of  the  feeond 
and  third  fcreen  from  the  firft.  And  if  they  are  not  in 
this  proportion,  then  it  will  be  certain  that  one  of  them 
at  leaf!  hath  been  deflected  from  the  vertical  plane  ; 
though  here,  as  in  the  laft  cafe,  the  quantity  of  that 
deflexion  in  eaeh  will  not  be  known, 
mark-  “  All  thefe  three  methods  I  have  myfelf  made  ufe 
xe  devia-  0f  at  different  times,  and  have  ever  found  the  fuccefs 
lletfto  agreeable  to  my  expectation.  But  the  mod  eligible 
method  feemed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  laft. 
Jl  left.  The  apparatus  was  as  follows. — Two  fcreens  were  fet 
up  in  the  larger  walk  in  the  Chartcr-houfe  garden  *,  the 
firft  of  them  at  250  feet  diftanee  from  the  wall,  which 
was  to  ferve  for  a  third  fcreen  }  and  the  feeond  200 
feet  from  the  fame  wall.  At  50  feet  before  the  firft 
fcreen,  or  at  300  feet  from  the  wall,  there  was  placed 
a  large  block  weighing  about  2colb.  weight,  and  ha¬ 
ving  fixed  into  it  an  iron  bar  with  a  foeket  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity,  in  which  the  pieee  was  to  be  laid.  The  piece 
itfelf  was  of  a  common  length,  and  bored  for  an  ounce 
ball.  It  was  each  time  loaded  with  a  ball  of  17  to  the 
pound,  fo  that  the  windage  was  extremely  fmall,  and 
with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  good  powder.  The 
fcreens  were  made  of  the  thinneft  iffue  paper  \  and  the 
refiftanee  they  gave  to  the  bullet  (and  confequently 
their  probability  of  deflecting  it)  was  fo  fmall,  that  a 
bullet  lighting  one  time  near  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  fereeas,  left  a  fine  thin  fragment  of  it  towards  the 
edge  entire,  which  was  fo  very  weak  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult  to  handle  it  without  breaking.  Thefe  things  thus 
prepared,  five  fliots  were  made  with  the  piece  refted  in 
the  noteh  above  mentioned  *,  and  the  horizontal  diftan- 
ces  between  the  firft  fhot,  which  was  taken  as  a  ftand- 
ard,  and  the  four  fucceeding  ones,  both  on  the  firft 
and  feeond  fcreen  and  on  the  wall,  meafured  in  inches, 


were  as  follows : 

ill:  Scre’en. 

2d  Screen. 

Wall. 

X  to  2 

i-75  K. 

3.15 11. 

16.7  R. 

3 

io  L. 

15.6  L. 

69.25  L. 

4 

1.25  L. 

4.5  L. 

1  0  L. 

5 

2.15  L. 

5.1  L. 

19.0  L. 

“  Here  the  letters  R  and  L  denote  that  the  fhot  in 
queftion  went  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  firft. 

“  If  the  pofition  of  the  foeket  in  which  the  piece 
was  placed  be  fuppofed  fixed,  then  the  horizontal  di-. 
fiances  meafured  above  on  the  firft  and  fecond  fcreen, 
and  on  the  wall,  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
ftances  of  the  firft  fcreen,  the  fecond  fcreen,  and  the 
wall,  from  the  foeket.  But  by  only  looking  over  thefe 
numbers,  it  appears,  that  none  of  them  are  in  that  pro- 
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portion  •,  the  horizontal  diftanee  of  the  firft  and  third, 
for  inftance,  on  the  wall  being  above  nine  inches  more 
than  it  fhould  be  by  this  analogy. 

“  If,  without  fuppofing  the  invariable  pofition  of 
the  foeket,  we  examine  the  comparative  horizontal  di- 
fiances  according  to  the  third  method  deferibed  above, 
we  fliall  in  this  cafe  difeover  divarications  ftill  more 
extraordinary  ;  for  by  the  numbers  fet  down,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  horizontal  diftances  of  the  fecond  and 
third  fhot  on  the  two  fcreens,  and  on  the  wall,  are¬ 
as  under. 

1  ft  Screen.  2d  Sereen.  Wall. 

“•75  18.75'  83.95 

Here,  if,  according  to  the  rule  given  above,  the  dl- 
ftance  on  the  firft  fcreen  be  taken  from  the  diftances  on 
the  other  two,  the  remainder  will  be  7,  and  72.2:  and 
thefe  numbers,  if  each  fliot  kept  to  a  vertical  plane, 
ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  5  ;  that  being 
the  proportion  of  the  diftances  of  the  fecond  fcreen, 
and  of  the  wall,  from  the  firft  :  but  the  laft  number 
72.2  exceeds  what  it  ought  to  be  by  this  analogy  by 
37.2;  fo  that  between  them  there  is*  a  deviation  from 
the  vertical  plane  of  above  37  inches,  and  this  too  in  a 
tranfit  of  little  more  than  80  yards. 

“  But  farther,  to  fliow  that  thefe  irregularities  do 
not  depend  on  any  accidental  circumftanee  of  the  balls 
fitting  or  not  fitting  the  piece,  there  were  five  fhots 
more  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  as  be¬ 
fore  •,  but  with  fmaller  bullets,  which  ran  much 
loofer  in  the  piece.  And  the  horizontal  diftanees  be¬ 
ing  meafured  in  inches  from  the  trace  of  the  firft  bul¬ 
let  to  each  of  the  fucceeding  ones,  the  numbers  were, 
as  under- 


ift  Screen. 

2d  Screen. 

Wall. 

1  to  2 

15.6  R. 

31. 1  R. 

94.0  R. 

3 

6,4  L. 

12.75  L. 

23.0  L. 

4 

4.7  R. 

8.5  R. 

i  5  J  R- 

5 

12.6  R. 

24.0  R. 

63-5  R* 

Here,  again,  on  the  fuppofed  fixed  pofition  of  the 
piece,  the  horizontal  diftanee  on  the  wall  between  the 
firft  and  third  will  be  found  above  15  inches  lefs  than 
it  fhould  be  if  each  kept  to  a  vertical  plane ;  and  like 
irregularities,  though  fmaller,  occur  in  every  other  ex¬ 
periment.  And  if  they  are  examined  according  to 
the  third  method  fet  down  above,  and  the  horizontal 
diftances  of  the  third  and  fourth,  for  inftance,  are  com¬ 
pared,  thofe  on  the  firft  and  fecond  fcreen,  and  on  the 
wall,  appear  to  be  thus.. 

ift  Sereen..  2d  Screen.  Wall.- 
11.1  21.25  38.5 

“  And  if  the  horizontal  diftanee  on  the  firft  fcreen 
be  taken  from  the  other  two,  the  remainders  will  be 
10.15,  anc*  27*4i  where  the  leaft  of  them,  inftead  of 
being  five  times  the  firft,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  45.35 
fhort  of  it  y  fo  that  here  is  a  deviation  of  45  inches. 

u  From  all  thefe  experiments,  the  deflexion  in  que¬ 
ftion  feems  to  be  inconteft ably  evinced.4  But  to  give 
fome  farther  light  to  this  fubjeCt-  I  took  a  barrel  of 
the  fame  bore  with  that  hitherto  ufed,  and  bent  it  at 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  its  muzzle  to  the  left, 
the  bend  making  an  angle  of  three  or  four  degrees, 

with. 
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^  rnco.\.  ,  with  the  axis  of  the  piece.  This  piece  thus  bent  was 
fired  with  a  loofe  ball,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  pow¬ 
der  hitherto  ufed,  the  fcreens  of  the  laft  experiment 
being  flill  continued.  It  was  natural  to  expe£l,  that 
if  this  piece  was  pointed  by  the  general  direaion  of  its 
axis,  the  ball  would  be  canted  to  the  left  of  that  di¬ 
reaion  by  the  bend  near  its  mouth.  But  as  the  bul¬ 
let,  in  pafling  through  that  bent  part  would,  as  I 
conceived,  be  forced  to  roll  upon  the  right-hand  fide 
of  the  barrel,  and  thereby  its  left  fide  would  turn  up 
againft  the  air,  and  would  increafe  the  refiftance  on 
that  fide  )  I  predidled  to  the  company  then  prefent, 
that  if  the  axis  on  which  the  bullet  whirled,  did  not 
Ihift  its  polition  after  it  was  feparated  from  the  piece ) 
then,  notwithftanding  the  bent  of  the  piece  to  the 
left,  the  bullet  itfelf  might  be  expeaed  to  incurvate 
towards  the  right)  and  this,  upon  trial,  did  moll  re¬ 
markably  happen.  For  one  of  the  bullets  fired  from 
this,  bent  piece  palfed  through  the  firlt  fcreen  about 
1}  inch  dillant  from  the  trace  of  one  of  the  Ihots  fired 
from  the  ftraight  piece  in  the  laft  fet  of  experiments. 
On  the  fecond  fcreen,  the  traces  of  the  fame  bullets 
were  about  three  inches  dillant )  the  bullet  from  the 
crooked  piece  palfing  on  both  fcreens  to  the  left  of  the 
other  :.but  comparing  the  places  of  thefe  bullets  on  the 
v#aH,  it  appeared  that  the  bullet  from  the  crooked 
piece,  though  it  diverged  from  the  track  on  the  two 
fcreens,  had  now  crofled  that  track,  and  was  defleaed 
confiderably  to  the  right  of  it :  fo  that  it  was  obvious, 
that  though  the  bullet  from  the  crooked  piece  might 
firll  be  canted  to  the  left,  and  had  diverged  from  the 
track  of  the  other  bullet  with  which  it  was  compared, 
yet  by  degrees  it  deviated  again  to  the  right,  and  a 
little  beyond  the  fecond  fcreen  crofled  that  track 
from  which  it  before  diverged,  and  on  the  wall  was 
defleaed  14  inches,  as  I  remember,  on  the  contrary 
fide..  And  this  experiment  is  not  only  the  molt  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  defleaion  here 
contended  for.)  but  is  likewife  the  llrongelt  confir¬ 
mation  that  it  is  brought  about  in  the  very  manner  and 
by  the  very  circumltances  which  we  have  all  alone  de- 
feribed.  5 

“  1  have  now  only  to  add,  that  as  I  fufpeaed  the 
confideration  of  the  revolving  motion  of  the  bullet, 

♦  compounded  with  its  progreflive  one,  might  be  confi¬ 
ned  as  a  fubjeft  of  mathematical  fpeculation,  and 
that  the  reality  of  any  defledling  force  thence  arifing 
might  perhaps  be  denied  by  fome  computills  upon  the 
principles  hitherto  received  of  the  a&ion  of  fluids)  I 
thought  proper  to  annex  a  few  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  evincing  the  llrange  deficiency  of  all  theories 
of  this  fort  hitherto  cftablilhed,  and  the  unexpected 
and  wonderful  varieties  which  occur  in  thefe  matters : 

1.  he  propofition  which  I  advanced  for  this  purpofe  be¬ 
ing,  That  two  equal  furfaees  meeting  the  air  with  the 
fame  degree  of  obliquity,  may  be  fo  differently  refill¬ 
ed,  that  though  in  one  of  them  the  refiftance  is  lefs 
than  that  of  a  perpendicular  furface  meeting  the  fame 
quantity  of  air,  yet  in  another  it  fhall  be  confiderably 
31  greater.  J 

anomaly  m  “  T°  ma^e  out  this  propofition,  I  made  ufe  of  the 
the  refill-  machine  already,  deferi bed  i  and  having  prepared  a 
anceofthe  pafteboard  pyramid,  whofe  bafe  was  four  inches  fquare, 
air.  and  whofe  planes  made  angles  of  450  with  the  plane  of 

its  bale  ;  and  alfo  a  parallelogram  four  inches  in 
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breadth,  and  Jg-  in  length,  which  was  equal  to  the  fur-  Th,™ 
face  of  the  pyramid,  the  globe  P  was  taken  off  from  *■  * 

the  machine,  and  the  pyramid  was  firft  fixed  on ;  and 
2lb.  being  hung  at  M,  and  the  pyramid  fo  fitted  as 
to  move  with  its  vertex  forwards,  it  performed  20  re- 
volutions  after  the  firft  ten  were  elapfed  in  33".  Then 
the  pyramid  being  turned,  fo  that  its  bafe,  which  was 
a  plane  of  four  inches  fquare,  went  foremoft,  it  now 
performed  20  revolutions  with  the  fame  weight  in 
3  8f'.— After  this,  taking  off  the  pyramid,  and  fix¬ 
ing  on  the  parallelogram  with  its  longer  fide  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  arm,  and  placing  its  furface  in  an  angle 
of  450  with  the  horizon  by  a  quadrant,  the  paralle¬ 
logram,  with  the  fame  weight,  performed  20  revolu- 
tions  in  43-F^ 

“  Now  here  this  parallelogram  and  the  furface  of 
the  pyramid  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  of  them 
met  the  air  in  an  angle  of  450;  and  yet  one  of  them 
made  20  revolutions  in  33",  whillt  the  other  took  up 
43i".  And  at  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that  a  flat 
furface,  fuch  as  the  bale  of  a  pyramid,  which  meets 
the  fame  quantity  of  air  perpendicularly,  makes  20  re¬ 
volutions  in  38^",  which  is  the  medium  between  the 
other  two. 

“  But  to  give  another  and  Hill  more  Ample  proof 

this  principle  :  there  was  taken  a  parallelogram  four 
inches  broad  and  8^  long.  This  being  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  arm,  with  its  long  fide  perpendicular  there¬ 
to,  and  being  placed  in  an  angle  of  450  with  the  hori¬ 
zon,  there  was  a  weight  hung  on  at  M  of  3-flb.  with 
which  the  parallelogram  made  20  revolutions  in  40^". 

But  after  this,  the  polition  of  the  parallelogram  was 
ihift ed,  and  it  was  placed  with  its  Ihorter  fide  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  arm,  though  its  furface  was  ftill  inclined 
to  an  angle  of  450  with  the  horizon;  and  now,  inltead 
of  going  flower,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
greater  extent  of  part  of  its  furface  from  the  axis  of  the 
machine,  it  went  round  much  farter :  for  in  this  laft 
fituation  it  made  20  revolutions  in  35I",  fo  that  there 
were  5"  difference  in  the  time  of  20  revolutions;  and 
this  from  no  other  change  of  circumftance  than  as  the 
larger  or  Ihorter  fide  of  the  oblique  plane  was  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  line  of  its  direction.” 

.  In  the  73d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  feveral  experiments  on  this  fubjed,  but  upon  a 
larger  fcale,  are  related  by  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Efq. 

They  confirm  the  truth  of  what  Mr  Robins  advances, 
but  nothing  is  faid  to  explain  the  reafon  of  it. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  experiments  made  by  Mr  ....  Si. 
Robins  in  confirmation  of  his  theory,  and  which  notart  of p 
only  far  exceed  every  thing  that  had  been  formerly  nery  c»Et 
done,  but  even  bid  fair  for  advancing  the  art  of  gun-becom1 
nery  to  its  tie  plus  ultra.  It  muft  be  obferved,  how-perfei:lJ 
ever,  that  in  this  art  it  is  impoflible  we  fliould  ever  ar¬ 
rive  at  abfolute  perfeaion  ;  that  is,  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pefted  that  a  gunner,  by  any  method  of  calculation 
whatever,  can  be  enabled  to  point  his  guns  in  fuch  a 
manner, _  that  the  ihot  fhall  hit  the  mark  if  placed  any¬ 
where  within  its  range.  Aberrations,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  either  forefeen  or  prevented,  will  take  place 
from  a  great  number  of  different  caufes.  A  variation 
in  the  deniity  of  the  atmofphere,  in  the  dampnefs  of 
the.  powder,  or  in  the  figure  of  the  ftiot,  will  caufa 
variations  in  the  range  of  the  bullet,  which  cannot 
by  any  means  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  confecjuently 
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Xheory.  mufl  render  the  event  of  each  Ihot  very  precarious. 
— '  The  refillance  of  the  atmofphere  fimply  confidered, 
without  any  of  thofe  anomalies  arifing  from  its  denfity 
at  different  times,  is  a  problem,  which,  notwithftanding 
the  labours  of  Mr  Robins  and  others,  hath  not  been 
completely  folved  :  and  indeed  if  we  confider  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  phylical  light,  we  lhall  find,  that  without  fome 
other  data  than  thofe  which  are  yet  obtained,  an  exa6l 
folution  of  it  is  impoflible. 

he  air  &  13  an  objection  that  hath  been  made  to  the  mathe- 
-1s  m  a  matical  philosophy,  and  to  which  in  many  cafes  it  is 
loving  moil  certainly  liable,  that  it  confiders  the  rejijlance  of 
awer  as  matter  more  than  its  capacity  of  giving  motion  to  other 
as  a  matter.  Hence,  if  in  any  cafe  matter  a6ls  both  as  a 
*^,n®  refilling  and  a  moving  power,  and  the  mathematician 
overlooks  its  effort  towards  motion,  founding  his  de- 
monftrations  only  upon  its  property  of  refilling,  thefe 
demonllrations  will  certainly  be  falfe,  though  they  lliould 
be  fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  geometry.  It  is  to  an 
error  of  this  kind  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  great  dif¬ 
ferences  already  taken  notice  of  between  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  regard  to  the  refilling 
force  of  fluids,  and  what  actually  takes  place  upon  trial. 
Thefe  calculations  were  made  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  fluid  through  which  a  body  moved  could  do  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  refill  it  \  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  air 
(the  fluid  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  prefent)  proves 
a  fource  of  motion ,  as  well  as  refillance,  to  all  bodies 
which  move  in  it. 

ig.  5.  To  underlland  this  matter  fully,  let  ABC  (fig.  5.)  re- 
prefent  a  crooked  tube  made  of  any  folid  matter,  and 
17,  b9  two  pillons  which  exaflly  fill  the  cavity.  If  the 
fpace  between  thefe  pillons  is  full  of  air,  it  is  plain  they 
cannot  come  into  contadl  with  each  other  on  account  of 
the  elallicity  of  the  included  air,  but  will  remain  at  fome 
certain  dillance  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  If  the  pi- 
llon  b  is  drawn  up,  the  air  which  preffes  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  C  b  a£ls  as  a  refilling  power,  and  the  pillon  will 
not  be  drawn  up  with  fuch  eafe  as  if  the  whole  was  in 
vacuo .  But  though  the  column  of  air  preffmg  in  the 
direflion  C  b  adls  as  a  refilling  power  on  the  pillon  b9 
the  column  preffing  in  the  dirc&ion  A  a  will  adl  as  a 
moving  power  upon  the  pifton  a .  It  is  therefore  plain, 
that  if  b  is  moved  upwards  till  it  comes  to  the  place 
marked  d9  the  other  will  defcend  to  that  marked  c. 
Now,  if  we  fuppofe  the  pillon  a  to  be  removed,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  b  is  pulled  upwards  to  d ,  the  air  de. 
fcending  through  the  leg  AflCB  will  prels  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  pillon  Z>,  as  ftrongly  as  it  would  have  done 
upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  pillon  a ,  had  it  been  pre¬ 
fent.  Therefore,  though  the  air  palling  down  through 
the  leg  CB  refills  the  motion  of  the  pillon  b  when  drawn 
upwards,  the  air  preffing  down  through  the  leg  AB  for¬ 
wards  it  as  much  •,  and  accordingly  the  pillon  b  may  be 
drawn  up  or  pulhed  down  at  pleafure,  and  with  very 
little  trouble.  But  if  the  orifice  at  A  is  Hopped,  fo  that 
the  air  can  only  exert  its  refilling  power  on  the  pillon 
b9  it  will  require  a  confiderable  degree  of  llrength  to 
move  the  pillon  from  b  to  d. 

If  now  we  fuppofe  the  tube  to  be  entirely  removed 
(which  indeed  anfwers  no  other  purpofe  than  to  render 
the  aflion  of  the  air  more  evident),  it  is  plain,  that  if 
the  pillon  is  moved  either  up  or  down,  or  in  any  other 
direflion  we  can  imagine,  the  air  preffes  as  much  upon 
the  back  part  of  it  as  it  refills  it  on  the  fore  part )  and 


of  confequence  a  ball  moving  through  the  air  with  Theory. 

any  degree  of  velocity,  ought  to  be  as  much  accelera- 

ted  by  the  adlion  of  the  air  behind,  as  it  is  retarded  by 

the  adlion  of  that  before. — Here  then  it  is  natural  to 

alk,  If  the  air  accelerates  a  moving  body  as  much  as  it 

retards  it,  how  comes  it  to  make  any  refillance  at  all  ? 

yet  certain  it  is,  that  this  fluid  doth  refill,  and  that 

very  confiderably.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 

the  air  is  always  kept  in  fome  certain  Hate  or  conftitu- 

tion  by  another  power  which  rules  all  its  motions,  and 

it  is  this  power  undoubtedly  which  gives  the  refillance. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  at  prefent  to  inquire  what  that 
power  is  \  but  we  fee  that  the  air  is  often  in  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Hates  \  one  day,  for  inllance,  its  parts  are  vio¬ 
lently  agitated  by  a  ftorm  5  and  another,  perhaps,  they 
are  comparatively  at  reft  in  a  calm.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
nobody  hefitates  to  own,  that  the  ftorm  is  occafioned 
by  fome  caufe  or  other,  which  violently  refills  any 
other  power  that  would  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  air. 

In  a  calm  the  cafe  is  the  fame  ;  for  it  would  require 
the  fame  exertion  of  power  to  excite  a  tempell  in  a 
calm  day,  as  to  allay  a  tempell  in  a  ftormy  one.  NoWt 
it  is  evident,  that  all  proje6liles,  by  their  motion,  agi¬ 
tate  the  atmofphere  in  an  unnatural  manner  ;  and  con- 
fequently  are  refilled  by  that  power,  whatever  it  is, 
which  tends  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  or  bring  back 
the  atmofphere  to  its  former  Hate. 

If  no  other  power  befides  that  above  mentioned  afl- 
ed  upon  projectiles,  it  is  probable,  that  all  refillance 
to  their  motion  would  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  velocities  5  and  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  ve¬ 
locity  is  fmall,  we  find  it  generally  is  fo.  But  when 
the  velocity  comes  to  be  exceedingly  great,  other  four- 
ces  of  refillance  arife.  One  of  thefe  is  a  fubtradlion 
of  part  of  the  moving  power  ;  which  though  not  pro¬ 
perly  a  rejijlance ,  or  oppofing  another  power  to  it,  is 
an  equivalent  thereto.  This  fubtra&ion  arifes  from 
the  following  caufe.  The  air,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  preffes  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  moving  bo¬ 
dy  by  its  gravity,  as  much  as  it  refills  the  fore  part 
of  it  by  the  fame  property.  Neverthelefs  the  velocity 
with  which  the  air  preffes  upon  any  body  by  means  of 
its  gravity,  is  limited  5  and  it  is  poffible  that  a  body 
may  change  its  place  with  fo  great  velocity  that  the 
air  hath  not  time  to  rulh  in  upon  the  back  part  of  it 
in  order  to  affill  its  progreflive  motion.  When  this 
happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  is  in  the  firft  place  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  moving  power  equivalent  to  15  pounds 
on  every  fquare  inch  of  furface  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
there  is  a  pofitive  refillance  of  as  much  more  on  the 
fore  part,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere, 
wnicli  mull  be  overcome  before  the  body  can  move 
forward. 

This  deficiency  of  moving  power,  and  increafe  of  re¬ 
finance,  do  not  only  take  place  when  the  body  moves 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  velocity,  but  in  all  motions 
whatever.  It  is  not  in  all  cafes  perceptible,  becaufe 
the  velocity  with  which  the  body  moves,  frequently 
bears  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  air  preffes  in  behind  it.  Thus,  fuppofing 
the  velocity  with  which  the  air  rulhes  into  a  vacuum  to 
be  1 200  feet  in  a  fecond,  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velo-  ^ 
city  of  40,  or  50  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  force  with 
which  the  air  preffes  on  the  back  part  is  but  at  the 
utmoft  lefs  than  that  which  refills  on  the  fore  part  of  it, 

which 
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which  will  not  be  perceptible  :  but  if,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
bullets,  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  comes  to  have  a 
confiderablc  proportion  to  the  velocity  wherewith  the 
air  rulhes  in  behind  it ;  then  a  very  perceptible  and 
otherwife  unaccountable  refiftance  is  obferved,  as  we 
have  feen  in  the  experiments  already  related  by  Mr 
Robins.  Thus,  if  the  air  prefies  in  with  a  velocity  of 
1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  if  the  body  changes  its  place 
with  a  velocity  of  600  feet  in  the  fame  time,  there  is 
a  refiftance  of  15  pounds  on  the  fore  part,  and  a  pref- 
fure  of  only  74  on  the  back  part.  The  refiftance 
therefore  not  only  overcomes  the  moving  power  of  the 
air  by  7-^  pounds,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  other 
7 i  pounds  owing  to  the  want  of  half  the  preflure  of  the 
atmofphere  on  the  back  part,  and  thus  the  whole  lofs  of 
the  moving  power  is  equivalent  to  15  pounds;  and 
hence  the  exceeding  great  increafe  of  refinance  obfer- 
yed  by  Mr  Robins  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  computations. — The  velocity  with 
which  the  air  rufiics  into  a  vacuum  is  therefore  a  defi- 
deratum  in  gunnery.  Mr  Robins  fuppofes  that  it  is 
the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  found  ;  and  that  when  a 
bullet  moves  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  1200 
feet  in  a  fecond,  it  leaves  a  perfeft  vacuum  behind  it. 
Hence  he  accounts  for  the  great  increafe  of  refinance 
to  bullets  moving  with  fuch  velocities  ;  but  as  he  doth 
not  take  notice  of  the  lofs  of  the  air’s  moving  power, 
the  anomalies  of  all  lefier  velocities  are  inexplicable  on 
his  principles.  Nay,  he  even  tells  us,  that  Sir  Ifatic 
Newton’s  rule  for  computing  refinances  may  be  applied 
in  all  velocities  lefsthan  1 100  or  1200  feet  in  a  fecond, 
though  this  is  exprefsly  contradi&ed  by  his  own  expe¬ 
riments  mentioned  N°  23. 

»  Though  for  thefe  reafons  it  is  evident  how  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  mult  occur  in  attempting  to  calculate  the  re¬ 
finance  of  the  air  to  military  proje&iles,  wc  have  not 
yet  even  difeovered  all  the  fources  of  refinance  to  thefe. 
bodies  when  moving  with  immenfe  velocities.  Another 
power  by  which  they  are  oppofed  (and  which  at  laft 
becomes  greater  than  any  of  thofe  hitherto  mentioned) 
is  the  air’s  elafticity.  This,  however,  will  not  begin 
to  fhow  itfelf  in  the  way  of  refinance  till  the  velocity 
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count  of  the  vacuum  behind,  tyhich  takes  off  the  weight  ft 
of  the  atmofphere,  that  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
one  half  of  the  elafticity  of  the  air  before  it.  The  whole 
refinance  therefore  upon  every  fquare  inch  of  furfaee 
moving  with  this  velocity  is  60  pounds,  befides  that 
which  arifes  from  the  power  tending  to  preferve  the 
general  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which  increafes  in 
the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  as  already  men¬ 
tioned.  If  the  body  is  fuppofed  to  move  with  a  velo¬ 
city  of  4800  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  refinance  from  the 
air’s  elafticity  will  then  be  quadrupled,  or  amount  to 
60  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch  of  furfaee  ;  which  added 
to  the  other  caufes,  produces  a  refinance  of  105  pounds 
upon  the  fquare  inch  ;  and  thus  would  the  refinance 
from  the  elafticity  of  the  air  go  011  continually  increa- 
fing,  till  at  lab  the  motion  of  the  projedlile  would  be 
as  effedtually  Hopped  as  if  it  was  fired  againfi  a  wall. 

.this  obfiacle  therefore  we  are  to  confider  as  really  in- 
fuperable  by  any  art  whatever,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
advi fable  to  ufe  larger  charges  of  powder  than  what 
will  projeft  the  (hot  with  a  velocity  of  1200  feet  in  a 
feconch  To  this  velocity  the  elafiicity  of  the  air  will 
not  make  great  refinance,  if  indeed  it  makes  any  at 
all  :  for  though  Mr  Robins  hath  conjectured  that  air 
ruflies  into  a  vacuum  with  the  velocity  of  found,  or 
between  1 1  and  1200  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  yet  we  have  no 
decifive  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  fuppofition.  At  this 
velocity  indeed,  according  to  Mr  Robins,  a  very  hid¬ 
den  increafe  of  refinance  takes  place  :  but  this  is  denied 
by  Mr  Glenie  *,  who  fuppofes  that  the  refinance  pro-  * 
ceeds  gradually  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  to  be  pretty  ob -Gvn> 
vious,  that  the  refiftance  cannot  very  fuddenly  increafe, P-  48 
if  the  velocity  is  only  increaft  d  in  a  fmall  degree.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  the  fwifteft  motions  with  which  can¬ 
non-balls  can  be  projected  are  very  foon  reduced  to 
this  ftandard  ;  for  Mr  Robins  acquaints  us,  that  iC  a 
24-pound  (hot,  when  difeharged  with  a  velocity  of 
2000  feet^in  a  fecond,  will  be  reduced  to  that  of 
1200  feet  in  a  fecond  in  a  fiight  of  little  more  than 
500  yards.” 

In  the  71ft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  fa  Cl  ions, 
Count  Rumford  has  propofed  a  new  method  of  de¬ 
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c  .1  •  L  J  1  '  .  ,  'vluvlv  ivuiuroru  nas  propoied  a  new  method  or  de- 

tLfh  mTnf  body.beco™es  confiderably  greater  than  termining  the  velocities  of  bullets,  by  meafuring  the 
that  by  which  the  air  prefies  into  a  vacuum.  Havincr  fnrr^  nf  • _  a  .  •  n  r 


that  by  which  the  air  prefies  into  a  vacuum.  Having 
therefore  firft  afeertained  this  velocity,  which  we  ftiall 
fuppofe  to  be  1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  is  plain,  that 
if  a  body  moves  with  a  velocity  of  1800  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond,  it  muft  comprefs  the  air  before  it ;  becaufe  the 
fluid  hath  neither  time  to  expand  itfelf  in  order  to  fill 
the  vacuum  left  behind  the  moving  body,  nor  to  rufii 
in  by  its  gravity.  This  comprefiion  it  will  refill  by 
its  elaftic  power,  which  thus  becomes  a  new  fource  of 
refiftance,  increafing,  without  any  limit,  in  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  If  now  we  fup¬ 
pofe  the  moving  body  to  fet  out  with  a  velocity  of 
2400  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  not 
only  a  vacuum  left  behind  the  body,  but  the  air  before 
it  is  comprefifed  into  half  its  natural  fpace.  The  lofs 
©f  motion  in  the  projeClile  therefore  is  now  very  confi- 
derable.  It  firft  lofes  15  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch 
©f  furfaee  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  moving 
power  of  the  air  behind  it  ;  then  it  lofes  15  pounds 
more  on  account  of  the  refiftance  of  the  air  before  it  ; 
again  it  lofes  15  pounds  on  account  of  the  elafticity  of 
the  comprefted  air ;  and  laftly  another  15  pounds  on  ac- 


foree  of  the  recoil  of  the  piece.  As 'in  all  cafes  ac¬ 
tion  and  re-a&ion  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  it  appears  that  the  momentum  of  a  gun,  or  the 
force  of  its  recoil  backwards,  muft  always  be  equivalent 
to  the  force  of  its  charge  :  that  is,  the  velocity  with 
which  the  gun  recoils,  multiplied  into  its  weight,  is 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the, bullet  multiplied  into  its 
weight ;  for  every  particle  of  matter,  whether  folid  or 
fluid,  that  blues  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  piece,  muft  be 
impelled  by  the  a£lion  of  fome  power,  which  power 
muft  re~oB  with  equal  force  againft  the  bottom  of  the 
bore.— -Even  the  fine  invifible  elaftic  fluid  that  is  ge¬ 
nerated  from  the  powder  in  its  inflammation,  cannot 
put  itfelf  in  motion  without  re-afting  againft  the  gun 
at  the  fame  time,  lhus  we  fee  pieces,  when  they  are 
fired  with  powder  alone,  recoil  as  well  as  when  their 
charges  are  made  to  impel  a  weight  of  (hot,  though 
the  recoil  is  not  in  the  fame  degree  in  both  cafes.  It 
is  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  any 
given  cafe,  by  fufpending  the  gun  in  an  horizontal  po- 
fition  by  two  pendulous  rods,  and  meafuring  the  arc  of 
its  alcent  by  means  of  a  ribbon,  as  mentioned  under 

the 
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x  the  article  GUNPOWDER 3  and  this  will  give  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  gun,  its  weight  being  known,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  momentum  of  its  charge.  But  in  order 
to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  from  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  recoil,  it  will  be  nectffary  to  know  how 
much  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  elaftic  fluid  con¬ 
tributes  to  it. 

“  That  part  of  the  recoil  which  arifes  from  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  fluid-  is  always  very  nearly  the  fame, 
whether  the  powder  is  fired  alone,  or  whether  the 
charge  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullets,  as  has 
been  determined  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments.— 

If  therefore  a  gun,  fufpended  according  to  the  method 
prefcribed,  is  fired  with  any  given  charge  of  powder, 
but  without  any  bullet  or  wad,  and  the  recoil  is  ob¬ 
served,  and  if  the  fame  piece  is  afterwards  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  and  a  bullet  of  a  known 
weight,  the  excefs  of  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  the 
latter  cafe,  over  that  in  the  former,  will  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  3  for  the  difference 
of  thefe  velocities,  multiplied  into  the  weight  of  the 
gun,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  bullet  multi¬ 
plied  into  its  velocity. — Thus,  if  W  is  put  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  gun,  U  =  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
when  fired  with  a  given  charge  of  powder  without  any 


bullet  5  V  =  the  velocity  of  the  recoil,  when  the  fame 
charge  is  made  to  impel  a  bullet  ;  B  =  the  weight 
of  the  bullet,  and  v  =  its  velocity  3  it  will  be 
V=TU  +  W„ 

B 

To  determine  how  far  this  theory  agreed  with  prac¬ 
tice,  an  experiment  was  made  with  a  charge  of  165 
grains  of  powder,  without  any  bullet,  which  produced 
a  recoil  of  5.5  inches ;  and  in  another,  with  a  bullet, 
the  recoil  was  5.6  inches  3  the  mean  of  which  is  5.95 
inches  3  anfwering  to  a  velocity  of  1.1358  feet  in  a  ie- 
cond.  In  five  experiments  with  the  fame  charge  of 
powder,  and  a  bullet  weighing  580  grains,  the  mean 
was  T4.6  inches  3  and  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  anfwer¬ 
ing' to  the  length  juft  mentioned,  is  2.9880  feet  in  a 
fecond  :  confequently  V — U,  or  2.9880 — 1.1358,  is 
equal -to  1.8522  feet  in  a  fecond.  But  as  the  veloci¬ 
ties  of  recoil  are  known  to  be  as  the  chords  of  the  arcs 
through  which  the  barrel  afeends,  it  is  not  neceflary, 
m  order  to  determine  the  volocity  of  the  bullet,  to  com¬ 
pute  the  velocities  V  and  U3  but  the  quantity  V — U, 
or  the  difference  of  the  velocities  of  the  recoil  when  the 
given  charge  is  fired  with  and  without  a  bullet,  may  be 
computed  from  the  value  of  the  difference  of  the  chords 
by  one  operation. — Thus  the  velocity  anfwering  to  the 
chord  9.05  is  that  of  1.8522  feet  in  a  fecond,  is  juft 
equal  to  V — U,  as  was  before  found. 

In  this  experiment  the  weight  of  the  barrel  with  its 
carriage  was  juft  47-J-  pounds,  to  which  \  of  a  pound 
were  to  be  added  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  rods 
by  which  it  W  as  fufpended ;  which  makes  W=48 
pounds,  or  336,000  grains.  The  weight  of  the  bul¬ 
let  was  580  grains  3  whence  B  is  to  W  as  580  to 
336,0003  that  is,  as  I  to  579.31  very  nearly.  The 
value^  of  V — U,  anfwering  to  the  experiments  before 
mentioned,  was  found  to  be  1.8522  3  confequently  the 
velocity  of  the  bullets  =  */,  wras  1.8522  X  579.31=1073 
feet,  which  differs  only  by  10  from  1 083,  the  Veloci¬ 
ties  found  by  the  pendulum. 
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The  velocities  of  the  bullets  may  be  found  from  the  Theory, 
recoil  by  a  ftill  more  fimple  method  3  for  the  velocities  ,fl 

of  the  recoil  being  as  the  chords  meafured  upon  the 
ribbon,  if  c  is  put  equal  to  the  chord  of  the  recoil  ex- 
preffed  in  EngliQi  inches,  when  the  piece  is  fired  with 
powder  only,  and  Cm  the  chord  when  the  fame  piece 
is  charged  with  a  bullet :  then  C— c  will  be  as  V — U ; 

V__U4-W 

and  confequently  as - - - ,  which  meafures  the 

Jd 

velocity  of  the  bullet,  the  ratio  of  W  to  B  remaining 
the  fame. — If  therefore  we  fuppofe  a  cafe  in  which 
C — c  is  equal  to  one  inch,  and  the  velocity  of  the  bul- 
vlet  is  computed  from  that  chord,  the  velocity  in  any 
other  cafe,  wherein  C — c  is  greater  or  lefs  than  one 
inch,  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  difference  of  the 
chords  C  and  c  by  the  velocity  that  anfwers  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  one  inch. — The  length  of  the  parallel  rods, 
by  which  the  piece  was  fufpended  being  64  inches,  the 
velocity  of  the  recoil,  =  C — c=  1  inch  meafured  upon 
the  ribbon,  is  0.204655  parts  of  a  foot  in  one  fecond  3 
which  in  this  cafe  is  alfo  the  Value  of  V — U  :  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  bullet,  orv,  is  therefore  0.204655  X  579. 
31=118.35  feet  in  a  fecond.  Hence  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet  may  in  all  cafes  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
difference  of  the  chords  C  and  c  by  118.353  the  w  eight 
of  the  barrel,  the  length  of  the  rods  by  which  it  is 
fufpended,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  remaining  the 
fame  3  and  this  whatever  the  charge  of  powder  made 
ufe  of  may  be,  and  however  it  may  differ  in  ftrength 
and  goodnefs. 

The  exa<ftnef3  of  this  fecond  ;method  will  appear 
from  the  following  experiments.  On  firing  the  piece 
with  145  grains  of  powder  and  a  bullet,  the  mean  of 
three  fets  of  experiments  w  as  13.25,  13.15,  and  13.23 
and  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  without  a  bullet, 
the  recoil  was  4.5,  4.3,  or  4.4  :  C — c  therefore  was 
13. 2 — 4. 4=8. 8  inches  3  and  the  velocity  of  the  bullets, 

=  8.8x  118.35=1045  feet  in  a  fecond  3  the  velocities 
by  the  pendulum  coming  out  10.40  feet  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time. 

In  the  far  greateft  number  of  experiments  to  de^ 
termine  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods, 
a  furprifing  agreement  was  found  betwixt  the  laft-men- 
tioned  one  and  that  by  the  pendulum  3  but  in  fome  few 
the  differences  were  very  remarkable.  Thus,  in  two 
where  the  recoil  was  12.92  and  13.28,  the  velocity,  by 
computation  from  the  chords,  is  1030  feet  per  fecond 3 
but  in  computing  by  the  pendulum  it  amounted  only 
to  900  3  but  in  thefe  fome  inaccuracy  was  fufpeCted  in 
the  experiment  with  the  pendulum,  and  that  the  com¬ 
putation  from  the  recoil  was  moft  to  be  depended  up¬ 
on.  In  another  experiment,  the  velocity  by  the  re¬ 
coil  exceeded  that  by  the  pendulum  by  no  lefs  than 
346  feet;  the  former  (ho  wing  2109,  and  the  latter  on¬ 
ly  1763  feet  in  a  fecond.  In  tu'o  others  the  pendulum 
was  alfo  deficient,  though  not  in  fuch  a  degree.  In 
all  thefe  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  the  difference 
was  confiderable,  it  was  ftill  in  favour  of  the  recoil. 

The  deficiency  in  thefe  experiments  appears  to  have 
been  fomewhat  embarrafting  to  our  author.  “  It  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed,  fays  he,  that  it  arofe  from  any  im¬ 
perfection  in  Mr  Robins’s  method  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets  3  for  that  method  is  founded  upon 
fuch  principles  as  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  iti  accura- 
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cy ;  and  the  practical  errors  that  occur  in  making  the 
experiments,  and  which  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  or 
exactly  compenfated,  are  in  general  fo  fmall,  that  the 
difference  in  the  velocities  cannot  be  attributed  to  them. 
It  is  true,  the  effect  of  thofe  errors  is  more  likely  to 
appear  in  experiments  made  under  fuch  circumltances 
as  the  prefent  ;  for  the  bullet  being  very  light  (a),  the 
arc  of  the  afcent  of  the  pendulum  was  but  fmall  ;  and 
a  fmall  miltake  in  meafuring  the  chord  upon  the  rib¬ 
bon  would  have  produced  a  very  confiderable  error  in 
computing  the  velocity  of  the  bullet :  Thus  a  difference 
of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  more  or  lefs,  upon  the  ribbon, 
in  that  experiment  where  the  difference  was  greateft, 
would  have  made  a  difference  in  the  velocity  of  more 
than  1 20  feet  in  a  fecond.  But,  independent  of  the 
pains  that  were  taken  to  prevent  miftakes,  the  ftriking 
agreement  of  the  velocities  in  fo  many  other  experi¬ 
ments,  affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
errors  arifmg  from  thofe  caufes  were  in  no  cafe  very 
confiderable. — But  if  both  methods  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets  are  to  be  relied  on,  then  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  velocities,  as  determined  by  them  in  thefe 
experiments,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing 
that  it  arofe  from  their  having  been  dimini  ftied  by  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  in  the  paffage  of  the  bullets  from 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  pendulum  ;  and  this  fuf- 
picion  will  be  much  lengthened,  when  we  confider 
how  great  the  refiftance  of  the  air  is  to  bodies  that 
move  very  fwiftly  in  it  ;  and  that  the  bullets  in  thefe 
experiments  were  not  only  projected  with  great  veloci¬ 
ties,  but  were  alfo  very  light,  and  confequently  more 
liable  to  be  retarded  by  the  refiftance  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

“  To  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  let  us  fee 
what  the  refiftance  was  that  thefe  bullets  met  with,  and 
how  much  their  velocities  were  diminilhed  by  it.  The 
weight  of  the  bullet  in  the  moll  erroneous  experiment 
was  90  grains ;  its  diameter  0.78  of  an  inch  ;  and  it  was 
projected  with  a  velocity  of  2109  feet  in  a  fecond.  If 
now  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  for  compreffed  fluids,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  refiftance  to  this  bullet  was  not 
lefs  than  pounds  avoirdupois,  which  is  fomething 
more  than  660  times  its  own  weight.  But  Mr  Robins 
has  (hewn  by  experiment,  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air 
to  bodies  moving  in  it  with  very  great  velocity,  is 
near  three  times  greater  than  Sir  Ifaac  has  determined 
it  j  and  as  the  velocity  with  which  this  bullet  was  im¬ 
pelled  is  con  fid  era  bly  greater  than  any  in  Mr  Robins’s 
experiments,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  refiftance 
in  this  inftance  was  at  leaft  2000  times  greater  than 
the  weight  of  the  bullet. 

iC  l  he  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
pendulum  was  1  2  feet  5  but,  as  there  is  reafon  to  think 
that  the  blaft  of  the  powder,  which  always  follows  the 
bullet,  continues  to  a&  upon  it  for  fome  fenfible  fpace 
©f  time  after  it  is  out  of  the  bore,  and,  by  urging  it 
©n,  counterbalances,  or  at  leaft  countera&s  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  we  will  fuppofe  that 
the  refiftance  does  not  begin,  or  rather  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bullet  does  not  begin  to  be  retarded,  till  it 
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has  got  to  the  diftance  of  two  feet  from  the  muzzle. 
The  diftance,  therefore,  between  the  barrel  and  the v 
pendulum,  inftead  of  12  feet,  is  to  be  efteemed  at  10 
feet j  and  as  the  bullet  took  up  about  part  of  a 
fecond  in  running  over  that  fpace,  it  mult  in  that  time 
have  loft  a  velocity  of  about  335  feet  in  a  fecond,  as 
will  appear  upon  making  the  computation  5  and  this 
will  very  exactly  account  for  the  apparent  diminution 
of  the  velocity  in  the  experiment :  for  the  difference  of 
the  velocities,  as  determined  by  the  recoil  and  the  pen* 
dulum  =2109— .1763=346  feet  in  a  fecond,  is  ex. 
tremely  near  335  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  diminution  of 
the  velocity  by  the  refiftance  as  here  determined. 

“  If  the  diminution  of  the  velocities  of  the  bullets 
in  the  two  fubfequent  experiments  b£  computed  in  like 
manner,  it  will  turn  out  in  one  65,  and  in  the  other 
33*  feeI  In  a  fecond:  and,  making  thele  corrections,  the 
comparifon  of  the  two  methods  of  ascertaining  the  ve¬ 
locities  will  ftand  thus : 

Velocities  by  the  pendulum, 

Refiftance  of  air  to  be  added, 


Velocity  by  the?  recoil, 


1763 

I3»7 

1136 

335 

65 

33 

2098 

1382 

I  169 

2109 

M30 

1288 

+  11 

OO 

+ 

+  119 

Difference  after  correction, 

“  It  appears,  therefore,  that  notwithftanding  thefe 
corrections,  the  velocities  as  determined  by  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  particularly  in  the  laft,  were  confiderably  defici¬ 
ent.  But  the  manifeft  irregularity  of  the  velocities  in 
thofe  .  infiances,  affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  muft  have  arifen  from  fome  accidental  caufe, 
and  therefore  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  put  upon 
the  refult  of  thofe  experiments.  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  determine  pofitively  what  the  caufe  was  which 
produced  this  irregularity,  but  I  ftrongly  fufpeCt  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullets  in  the  barrel 
by  the  force  of  the  explofion  :  for  thele  bullets,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  formed  of  lead,  inclofing 
leffer  bullets  of  plafter  of  Paris  ;  and  I  well  remember 
to  have  obferved  at  the  time  feveral  fmall  fragments  of 
the  plafter  which  had  fallen  down  by  the  fide  of  the 
pendulum.  I  confefs  I  did  not  then  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  circumftance,  as  I  naturally  concluded  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullet  in  penetrating 
the  target  of  the  pendulum ;  and  that  the  fmall  pieces 
of  plafter  I  faw  upon  the  ground,  had  fallen  out  of  the 
hole  by  which  the  bullet  entered.  But  if  the  bullets 
were  not  abfolutely  broken  in  pieces  in  firing,  yet  if 
they  were  confiderably  bruifed,  and  the  plafter,  or  a 
part  of  it,  were  feparated  from  the  lead,  fuch  a  change 
in  the  form  might  produce  a  great  increafe  in  the  re¬ 
fiftance,  and  even  their  initial  velocities  might  be  af¬ 
fected  by  it  ;  for  their  form  being  changed  from  that 
of  a  globe  to  fome  other  figure,  they  might  not  fit  the 
bore  3  and  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  charge  might  be 
loft  by  the  windage.— That  this  adually  happened  in 
the  experiment  laft  mentioned,  feems  very  probable, 
as  the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  was  projefted,  as 

it 


(a)  Ihey  were  made  of  lead  inclofing  a  nucleus  of  Paris  plafter. 
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i  Theory,  it  was  determined  by  the  recoil,  was  confiderably  lefs 
u»  v»w  \ n  proportion  in  that  experiment  than  in  many  others 
which  preceded  and  followed  it  in  the  fame  fet. 

“  As  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  in  thefe  cafes,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  fame 
Ihould  be  done  in  all  other  cafes  :  but  it  will  probably 
appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velo¬ 
cities  of  the  bullets,  on  that  account,  was  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  it  might  fafely  be  negleded  :  thus,  for 
indance,  in  the  experiments  with  an  ounce  of  powder, 
when  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  was  more  than  1750 
feet  in  a  fecond,  the  diminution  turns  out  no  more  than 
^5  or  30  feet  in  a  fecond,  though  we  fuppofe  the  full 
refinance  to  have  begun  fo  near  as  two  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  )  and  in  all  cafes  where  the  veloci¬ 
ty  was  lefs,  the  effed  of  the  refiftance  was  lefs  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  :  and  even  in  this  inftance,  there  is 
reafon  to  think,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velocity,  as 
we  have  determined  it,  is  too  great:  for  the  flame  of 
gunpowder  expands  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity,  that 
it  is  fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  it  follows  the  bul¬ 
let,  and  continues  to  ad  upon  it  more  than  two  feet, 
or  even  four  feet  from  the  gun  ;  and  when  the  velocity 
of  the  bullet  is  lefs*  its  adion  upon  it  rauft  be  fenfible 
at  a  ftill  greater  diftance.” 

As  this  method  of  determining  the  velocities  of  bul- 
lets  by  the  recoil  of  the  piece  did  not  occur  to  Count 
Rumford  till  after  he  had  finiftied  his  experiments  with 
a  pendulum,  and  taken  down  his  apparatus,  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  determine  the  comparative  ftrength 
of  the  recoil  without  and  with  a  bullet  j  and  confe- 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  iffues  from 
the  mouth  of  a  piece.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
every  thing  relative  to  thefe  matters  may  be  determi¬ 
ned  with  greater  accuracy  by  the  new  method  than  by 
any  other  formerly  pradifed  ;  and  he  very  juftly  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  method  of  determining  the  velocity  by 
the  recoil,  gives  it  originally  as  the  bullet  fets  out) 
while  that  by  the  pendulum  fhows  it  only  after  a  part 
has  been  deftroyed  by  the  refiftance  of  the  air.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  remarks,  he  criticifes  upon  a  part  of  Mr 
Robinses  theory,  that  when  bullets  of  the  fame  diame¬ 
ter,  but  different  weights  are  difeharged  from  the  fame 
piece  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  their  velocities 
fere  in  the  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  their  weight.  This  theo¬ 
ry,  he  obferves,  is  manifeftly  defedive,  as  being  found¬ 
ed  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  the  adion  of  the  elaftic 
fluid,  generated  from  the  powder,  is  always  the  fame 
in  any  and  every  given  part  of  the  bore  when  the  charge 
is  the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  the  bullet  ) 
and  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  expenditure  of 
force  required  to  put  the  fluid  itfelf  in  ^notion,  nor  for 
the  lofs  of  it  by  the  vent.  “  It  is  true  (fays  he)  Dr 
Hutton  in  his  experiments  found  this  law  to  obtain 
without  any  great  error  ;  and  poflibly  it  may  hold  good 
with  fuflicient  accuracy  in  many  cafes  \  for  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  a  number  of  errors  or  adions,  whofe 
operations  have  a  contrary  tendency,  fo  compenfate 
each  other,  that  their  effeds  when  united  are  not  fen- 
lible.  But  when  this  is  the  cafe,  if  any  one  of  the 
caufes  of  error  is  removed,  thofe  which  remain  will  be 
deteded.-— When  any  given  charge  is  loaded  with  a 
heavy  bullet,  more  of  the  powder  is  inflamed  in  any 
very  fhort  fpace  of  time  than  when  the  bullet  is  light¬ 
er,  and  the  adion  of  the  powder  ought  upon  that  ac- 
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count  to  be  greater  ;  but  a  heavy  bullet  takes  up  long-  Pradice. 
er  time  in  palling  through  the  bore  than  a  light  one  )  J-n ~~ 1 
and  cnnfequcntly  more  of  the  elaftic  fluid  generated 
from  the  powder  efcapes  by  the  vent  and  by  windage. 

It  may  happen  that  the  augmentation  of  the  force,  on 
account  of  one  of  thefe  circumftanccs,  may  be  juft  able 
to  counterbalance  the  diminution  of  it  ariftng  from  the 
other  ;  and  if  it  ftiould  be  found  upon  trial,  that  this 
is  the  cafe  in  general,  in  pieces  as  they  are  now  con- 
ftruded,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  fliot  that  are  made 
ufe  of  in  pradice,  it  would  be  of  great  ufc  to  know 
the  fad  )  but  when,  with  Mr  Robins,  concluding  tod 
haftily  from  the  refult  of  a  partial  experiment,  wre  fup¬ 
pofe,  that  becaufe  the  fum  total  of  the  preffure  of  the 
elaftic  fluid  upon  the  bullet,  during  the  time  of  itspaf- 
fage  through  the  bore,  happens  to  be  the  fame  when 
bullets  of  different  weights  are  made  ufe  of,  that  there¬ 
fore  it  is  always  fo,  our  reafonings  may  prove  very  in* 
conclufive,  and  lead  to  very  dangerous  errors.” 

In  the  profecutionof  his  fubjed  Count  Rumford  proves 
mathematically,  as  well  as  by  adual  experiment,  that 
the  theory  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  in  this  refped  is 
erroneous.  The  excefs  is  in  favour  of  heavy  bullets, 
which  acquire  a  velocity  greater  than  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  Mr  Robins’s  rule  )  and  fo  confiderable 
are  the  errors,  that  in  one  of  Count  Rumford’s  experi¬ 
ments,  the  difference  wras  no  lefs  than  2042  feet  in  a 
fecond.  When  the  weight  of  the  bullet  was  increafed 
four  times,  the  adion  of  the  powder  was  found  to  be 
nearly  doubled  )  for  in  one  experiment,  udien  four  bul¬ 
lets  were  difeharged  at  once,  the  coliedive  preffure  wai 
as  1  5  but  when  only  a  lingle  bullet  was  made  ufe  of,  it 
was  no  more  than  0.5825  )  and  on  the  whole  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  velocity  of  bullets  is  in  the  reciprocal 
fub-triplicate  ratio  of  tlieir  weights.  Our  author  ob¬ 
ferves  alfo,  that  Mr  Robins  is  not  only  miftaken  in  th® 
particular  juft  mentioned,  but  in  his  conclufions  with 
regard  to  the  abfolute  force  of  gunpowder  compared 
with  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  )  the  latter  being 
to  the  force  of  gunpowder  as  1  to  icoo  according  to 
Mr  Robins)  but  as  I  to  1308  according  to  Count  Rum- 
ford. 

Sect.  III.  Pr attic e  of  Gunnery . 

With  regard  to  the  pradical  part  of  gunnery,  which 
ought  to  conftft  in  direding  the  piece  in  fuch  a  man* 
ner  as  always  to  hit  the  objed  againft  which  it  is 
pointed,  there  can  be  no  certain  rules  given.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  maxims  are  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  as  of  ufe  in 
pradice. 

1.  In  any  piece  of  artillery  whatever,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  powder  it  is  charged  with,  the  greater 
will  be  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

2.  If  two  pieces  of  the  fame  bore,  but  of  different 
lengths,  are  fired  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder,  the 
longer  will  impell  the  bullet  with  a  greater  celerity 
than  the  ftiorter. 

3.  If  two  pieces  of  artillery  different  in  weight,  and 
formed  of  different  metals,  have  yet  their  cylinders  of 
equal  bores  and  equal  lengths  )  then  with  like  charges 
of  powder  and  like  bullets  they  will  each  of  them  dif- 
charge  their  (hot  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  cele¬ 
rity. 

4.  The  ranges  of  pieces  at  a  given  elevation  are  na 
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juft  nieafures  of  the  velocity  of  the  (hot  5  for  the  fame 
piece  fired  fueceffively  at  an  invariable  elevation,  with 
the  powder,  bullet,  and  every  other  cireumftance  as 
nearly  the  fame  as  poffible,  will  yet  range  to  very  dif- 
rercnt  diftanees. 

5‘  -The  greateft  part  of  that  uncertainty  in  the  ranges 
of  pieces  which  is  defcribed  in  the  preceding  ma*im, 
can  only  anfe  from  the  refiftanee  of  the  air. 

6.  Hie  refiftanee  of  the  air  afts  upon  projeftiles  in 
a  twofold  manner  ;  for  it  oppofes  their  motion,  and  by 
that  means  continually  diminillies  their  celerity  ;  and 
it  betides  diverts  them  from  the  regular  track  they 
would  other  wife  foUow  ;  whence  arife  thofe  deviations 
and  inflections  already  treated  of. 

7;  ^'iat  a<^i°n  °f  the  air  by  which  it  retards  the 
motion  of  projectiles,  though  much  ncglefted  by  wri- 
ters  on  artillery,  is  yet,  in  many  inftances,  of  an  im- 
menle  foree  ;  and  hence  the  motion  of  thefe  refilled 
bodies  is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  other- 
wile  be. 

8.  This  retarding  foree  «f  the  air  ads  with  different 
degrees  of  violence,  according  as  the  projeftile  moves 
with  a  greater  or_  left  velocity ;  and  the  rcfiftances 
oolerve  this  law,  I  hat  to  a  velocity  which  is  double 
another,  the  refiftanee  within  certain  limits  is  fourfold  • 
to  a  treble  velocity,  ninefold  ;  and  fo  on. 

9.  But  this  proportion  between  the  refinances  to 
two  different  velocities,  does  not  hold  if  one  of  the  ve¬ 
locities  be  lefs  than  that  of  j  200  feet  in  a  fecond,  and 
the  other  greater.  For  in  that  cafe  the  refiftanee  to  the 
greater  velocity  is  near  three  times  as  much  as  it  would 
come  out  by  a  comparifon  with  the  fmaller,  according 
to  the  law  explained  in  the  laft  maxim. 

'°*  T°  tlje  extraordinary  power  exerted  by  the  re- 
filtance  of  the  air  it  is  owing,  that  when  two  pieces  of 
different  bores  are  difeharged  at  the  fame  elevation, 
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the  piece  of  the  largeft  bore  ufually  ranges  fartheft, 
provided  they  are  both  fired  with  fit'  bullets,  and  the 
euftomary  allotment  of  powder. 

11.  The  greateft  part  of  military  projectiles  will  at 
the  time  of  their  difeharge  acquire  a  whirling  motion 
round  then-  axis  by  rubbing  agalnft  the  infide  of  their 
respective  pieces ;  and  this  whirling  motion  will  cauft 
them  to  ftrike  the  air  very  differently  from  what 
they  would  do  had  they  no  other  than  a  progreffive 
motion.  Ly  this  means  it  will  happen,  that  the  re- 
hltance  of  the  a.r  will  not  always  be  direftly  oupofed 
to  their  flight  j  but  will  frequently  aft  in  aline  oblique 
to  their  courfe,  and  will  thereby  force  them  to  deviate 
from  the  regular  track  they  would  oihetwife  deferibe. 
And  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  irregularities  deferibed 
m  maxim  4. 

.  ? the  flldden  trebling  the  quantity  of  the 
air  s  refiftanee,  when  the  projectile  moves  fwifter  than 
at  the  rate  of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond  (as  hath  been  ex- 
piaine  in  maxim  9),  it  follows,  that  whatever  be  the 
regular  range  of  a  bullet  difeharged  with  this  laft- 
mentioned  velocity,  that  range  will  be  but  little  in-  - 
created  how  much  foever  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
may  be  (till  farther  augmented  by  greater  charges  of 
powder.  5 

13.  If  the  fame  picee  of  cannon  be  fueceffively  fired 
at  an  invariable  elevatioi),  but  with  various  charges  of 
powder  the  greateft  charge  being  the  whole  weight 

the  bullet  in  powder,  and  the  lead  not  lefs  than  the 
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fifth  part  of  that  weight ;  then  if  the  elevation  be  not  Pmd 
lefs  than  eight  or  ten  degrees,  it  will  be  found,  that  ’ 
fome  of  the  ranges  with  the  lealt  charge  wiil  exceed 
fome  of  thofe  with  the  greateft* 

14.  If  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  the  fame  bore  but 
of  different  lengths,  are  fueceffively  fired  at  the ’fame 
elevation  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder*  then  it 
will  frequently  happen,  that  fome  of  the  ranges  with 
the  fhorter  piece  will  exceed  fome  of  thofe  with  the 
longer. 

15.  In  diftant  eannonadings,  the  advantages  arifing 
from  long  pieces  and  large  charges  of  powder  are  but 
of  little  moment. 

16.  In  firing  againft  troops  with  grape-fnot,  it  will 
be  found,  that  charges  of  powder  much  lefs  than  thofe 
generally  ufed;  are  the  molt  advantageous. 

*7*  -I he  principal  operations  in  which  large  charges 
of  powder  appear  to  be  more  efficacious  than  (mail  ones, 
are  the  ruining  of  parapets,  the  demounting  of  batteries 
covered  by  flout  rnerlings,or  battering  in  breach  *  for* 
m  all  thefe  cafes,  if  the  objc&  be  but  little  removed 
from  the  piece,  every  increafe  of  velocity  will  increafe 
the  penetration  of  the  bullet. 

18.  Whatever  operations  are  to  be  performed  by  ar¬ 
tillery,  the  leaf!  charges  of  powder  with  which  they  can 
be  efftded  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

19.  Hence,  then,  the  proper  charge  of  any  piece 
of  artillery  is  not  that  allotment  of  powder  which  will 
communicate  the  greateft  velocity  to  the  bullet  (as 
mod  pra&itioners  formerly  maintained  *  nor  is  it  to 
be  dttei mined  by  an  invariable  proportion  of  its  weight 
to  the  weight  of  the  ball ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  fuch 
a  quantity  of  powder  as  will  produee  the  leaft  velocity 
for  the  purpofe  in  hand  *  and,  inftead  of  bearing  al¬ 
ways  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  ball,  it  rauft  be 
different  according  to  the  different  bufinefs  which  is  to 
be  performed. 

20.  No  fidd-pieee  ought  at  any  time  to  be  loaded 
wilh  more  than  £,  or  at  the  utmoft  -f,  of  the  weight  of 
its  bullet  in  powder,  nor  fhould  the  charge  of  any  bat¬ 
tering  piece  exceed  |  of  the  weight  of  its  bullet. 

21.  Although  precepts  very  different  from  thofe  we 
have  here  given  have  often  been  advanced  by  artille- 
rifts,  and  have  been  laid  to  be  derived  from  experience  * 
yet  is  that  pretended  experience  altogether  fallacious  • 
finee  from  our  doebine  of  refiftanee  eftablifhed  above" 
it  follows,  that  every  (peculation  on  the  fubjetf  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  which  is  only  founded  on  the  experimental 

ranges  of  bullets  difeharged  with  confiderable  velocities, 
is  liable  to  great  uncertainty. 

The  greateft  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  bullets  Defcnt 
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have  feen,  owing  to  the  whirling  motion  onan£l  efi 
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are,  as  we 

their  axis,  acquired  by  the  ffiftion  againft  the  fides  of 
the  piece.  The  beft  method  hitherto  known  of  pre/els* 
venting  tbefe  is  by  the  ufe  of  pieces  with  rifled  barrels. 
Thefe  pieces  have  the  infides  of  their  cylinders  cut 
with  a  number  of  fpiral  channels  :  fo  that  it  is  in  reali¬ 
ty  a  female  ferew,  varying  from  the  common  fereivs 
only  in  this,  that  its  threads  or  rifles  arc  left  deflected, 
and  approach  more  to  a  right  line  ;  it  being  ufual  for 
the  threads  with  which  the  rifled  barrel  is  indented, 
to  take  little  more'  than  one  turn  in  its  whole  lencrth* 
Tlie  numbers  of  thefe  threads  are  different  in  etch 
barrel,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  piece  and  the 
fancy  of  the  workman  y  and  in  like  manner  the  depth 
»  X  to 
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Practice.  to  which  they  are  cut  is  not  regulated  by  any  mvari- 

able  rule,  p  ,  . 

The  ufual  method  of  charging  thefe  pieces  is  this  ; 
When  the  proper  quantity  of  powder  is  put  down,  a 
leaden  bullet  is  taken,  a  fmall  matter  larger  than  the 
bore  of  the  piece  was  before  the  rifles  were  cut  :  and 
this  bullet  being  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and 
confequently  too  large  to  go  down  of  itfelf,  it  is  forced 
by  a  ftrong  rammer  impelled  by  a  mallet,  and  by  re¬ 
peated  blows  is  driven  home  to  the*  powder;  and  the 
foftnefs  of  the  lead  giving  way  to  the  violence  with 
which  the  bullet  is  impelled,  that  zone  of  the  bullet 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  piece  varies  its  arcular 
form,  and  takes  the  (ha pc  of  the  infide  of  the  barrel  ; 
fo  that  it  becomes  part  of  a  male  ferew  exa&ly  anfwer- 
jng  to  the  incidents  of  the  rifle. 

In  fome  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  how¬ 
ever,  an  improvement  is  added  to  this  practice  ;  efpe- 
tially  in  the  larger  pieces  which  are  ufed  for  (hooting 
at  great  diftances.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a  piece 
of  very  thin  leather,  or  of  thin  fuftian,  in  a  circular 
fhape,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel. 
This  circle  being  greafed  on  one  fide,  is  laid  upon  the 
muzzle  with  its  greaty  (ide  downwards  ;  and  the  bullet 
being  then  placed  upon  it,  is  forced  down  the  barrel 
with  it;  by  which  means  the  leather  or  fuftian  inclofes 
the  lower  half  of  the  bullet,  and,  by  its  interpofition 
between  the  bullet  and  the  rifles,  prevents  the  lead 
from  being  cut  by  them.  But  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  barrels  where  this  is  pra&ifed,  the  rifles 
are  generally  (hallow,  and  the  bullet  ought  not  to  be 
too  large. — But  as  both  thefe  methods  of  charging  at 
the  mouth  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  the  rifled 
barrels  which  have  been  made  in  Britain  are  con¬ 
trived  to  be  charged  at  the  breech,  where  the  piece  is 
for  this  purpofe  made  larger  than  in  any  other  part. 
The  powder  and  bullet  are  put  in  through  the  (ide  of 
the  barrel  by  an  opening,  which,  when  the  piece  is 
loaded,  is  then  filled  up  with  a  ferew.  By  this  means, 
when  the  piece  is  fired,  the  bullet  is  forced  through 
the  rifles,  and  acquires  the  fpiral  motion  already  de- 
feribed;  and  perhaps  fomewhat  of  this  kind,  lays  Mr 
Robins,  though  not  in  the  manner  now  prafiifed,  would 
be  of  all  others  the  moil  perfect  method  for  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  thefe  kinds  of  barrels. 

From  the  whirling  motion  communicated  by  the 
rifles,  it  happens,  that  when  the  piece  is  fired,  that 
indented  zone  of  the  bullet  follows  the  fweep  of  the 
rifles  ;  and  thereby,  befides  its  progrefiive  motion,  ac¬ 
quires  a  circular  motion  round  the  axis  of  the  piece  ; 
which  circular  motion  will  be  continued  to  the  bullet, 
after  its  reparation  from  the  piece  ;  and  thus  a  bullet 
difeharged  from  a  rifled  barrel  is  conftantly  made  to 
whirl  round  an  axis  which  is  coincident  with  the  line 
of  its  flight.  By  this  whirling  on  its  axis,  the  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  bullet,  which  proves  fo  prejudicial  to  all 
operations  in  gunnery,  is  almoft  totally  prevented; 
The  reafon  of  this  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  con- 
(idering  the  (low  motion  of  an  arrow  through  the  air; 
For  example,  if  a  bent  arrow,  with  its  wings  not  placed 
in  fomc  degree  in  a  fpiral  pofition,  fo  as  to  make  it 
revolve  round  its  axis  as  it  flies  through  the  air,  were' 
(hot  at  a  mark  with  a  true  dire&ion,  it  would  con¬ 
ftantly  deviate  from  it,  in  confequence  of  being 
preffed  to  one  fide  by  the  convex  part  oppofing  the 
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air  obliquely.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  this  deflexion  in  Praaice* 
a  flight  of  ICO  yards  to  be  equal  to  JO  yards.  No\vr 
if  the  fame  bent  arrow  were  made  to  revolve  round  its 
axis  once  every  two  yards  of  its  flight,  its  greateft  de¬ 
viation  would  take  place  when  it  had  proceeded  only 
one  yard,  or  made  half  a  revolution  ;  fince  at  the  end 
of  the  next  half  revolution  it  would  again  return  to 
the  fame  dire&ion  it  had  at  firft  ;  the  convex  fide  of 
the  arrow  having  been  once  in  oppofite  pofitions.  In 
this  manner  it  would  proceed  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  its  flight,  conftantly  returning  to  the  true  path  at 
the  end  of  every  two  yards ;  and  when  it  reached  the 
mark,  the  greateft  deflfe6tion  to  either  fide  that  could 
happen  would  be  equal  to  what  it  makes  in  proceed¬ 
ing  one  yard,  equal  to  -rj^th  Part  the  f°rmer> 

3 .6  inches,,  a  very  fmall  deflexion  when  compared 
with  the  former  one.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  cannon¬ 
ball  which  turns  not  round  its  axis,  deviates  greatly 
from  the  true  path,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  on 
its  furface;  which,  although  fmall,  caufe  great  devia¬ 
tions  by  reafon  of  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  ball  acquires  a  motion  round  its  axis  in 
fome  uncertain  dire&ion  oecafioned  by  the  fri6Hon 
againft  its  Tides.  But  by  the  motion  acquired  from 
the  rifles,  the  error  is  perpetually  corredled  in  the 
manner  juft  now  deferibed ;  and  accordingly  fuch  pieces 
are  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  and  will  do  execu¬ 
tion  at  a  much  greater  diftance  than  the  other. 

The  reafons  commonly  alleged  for  the  fuperiority 
of  rifle* barrels  over  common  ones,  are,  either  that  the* 
inflammation  of  the  powder  is  greater,  by  the  refift¬ 
ance  which  the  bullet  makes  by  being  thus  forced  into 
the  barrel,  and  that  hereby  it  receives  a  much  greater 
impulfe  ;  or  that  the  bullet  by  the  compounding  of 
its  circular  and  revolving  motions,  did  as  it  were  bore 
the  air,  and  thereby  flew  to  a  much  greater  diftance 
than  it  would  otherwife  have  done  ;  or  that  by  the 
fame  boring  motion  it  made  its  way  through  all  folid 
fubftances,  and  penetrated  into  them  much  deeper 
than  when  fired  in  the  common  manner.  But  Mr 
Robins  hath  proved  thefe  reafons  to*  be  altogether 
erroneous,  by  a  great  number  of  experiments  made 
with  rifle-barrelled  pieces.  “  In  thefe  experiments  (fays 
he),  I  have  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  fired 
from  a  rifled  barrel  was  ■  ufually  lefs  than  that  of  the 
bullet  fired  from  a  common  piece  with  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  powder.  Indeed  it  is  but  rcafonable  to  - 
exped  that  this  fhould  be  the  cafe  ;  for  if  the  rifles 
are  very  deep,  and  the  bullet  is  large  enough  to  fill 
them  up,  the  friaion  bears  a  very  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  effort  of  the  powder.  And  that  in  this 
cafe  the  friaion  is  of  confequence  enough"  to  have  its 
effeas  obferved,  I  have  difeovered  by  the  continued 
ufe  of  the  fame  barrel.  For  the  metal  of  the  barrel 
being  foft,  and  wearing  away  apace,  its  bore  by  half 
a  year’s  ufe  was  conliderably  enlarged,  and  confequent¬ 
ly  the  depths  of  its  rifles  diminifhed ;  and  then  I  found 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  would  give  to  the 
bullet  a  velocity  near  a  tenth  part  greater  than  what 
it  had  done  at  firft.  And  as  the  velocity  of  the  bul¬ 
let  is-not  increafed  by  the  ufe  of  rifled  barrels,  fo  nei¬ 
ther  is  the  diftance  to  which  it  flies,  nor  the  depth  of 
its  penetration  into  folid  fubftances.  Indeed  thefe  two 
laft  fuppofitions  feem  at  firft  fight  too  chimerical  to 
deferve  a  formal  confutation.  JBut  I  cannot  help  ob- 

ferying* 
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ferving,  that  thofe  who  have  been  habituated  to  the 
ule  of  rifled  pieces  are  very  excufable  in  giving  way  to 
the  e  prepoffeflions.  For  they  conftantly  found,  that 
'nth  them  they  could  fire  at  a  mark  with  tolerable 
luccels,  though  it  were  placed  at  three  or  four  times 
the  diftance  to  which  the  ordinary  pieces  were  fup- 
pofed  to  reach.  And  therefore,  as  they  were  igrioVant 
o  the  true  caufe  of  this  variety,  and  did  not  know 
that  itatofe  only  from  preventing  the  defleaion  of  the 
ball  ;  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  imagine  that 
the  fuperiority  of  effeX  in  the  rifled  piece  was  owing 
either  to  a  more  violent  impulfe  at  firft,  or  to  a  more 
eafy  paffage  through  the  air. 

“  In  order  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory  of  rifle- 
barrelled  pieces,  I  made  fome  experiments  by  which 
st  might  be  feen  whether  one  fide  of  the  ball  difeharged 
from  them  uniformly  keeps  foremoft  during  the  whole 
courfe.  To  examine  this  particular,  I  took  a  rifled 
barrel  carrying  a  bullet  of  fix  to  the  pound  ;  but  in- 
itead  of  its  leaden  bullet  I  ufed  a  wooden  one  of  the 

™ade  a.  fPringy  wood,  which  bent 
.elf  calily  into  the  rifles  without  breaking.  And  fi- 
ring  the  piece  thus  loaded  againft  a  wall  at  fuch  a  di- 
fiance  as  the  bullet  might  not  be  ffiivered  by  the  blow 
1  always  found,  that  the  fame  furface  which  lay  fore- 
!n°i  ‘n  i,le.Piece  continued  foremoft  without  any  fen- 
tlble  defleftion  during  the  time  of  it.,'  flight.  And  this 
•was  eafily  to  be  obferved,  by  examining  the  bullet ; 

«s  both  the  marks  of  the  rifles,  and  the  part  that  im- 
pinged  on  the  wall,  were  fufRciently  apparent.  Now, 
as  thefe  wooden  bullets  were  but  the  1 6th  part  of  the 
freight  of  the  leaden  ones,  I  conclude,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  unequal  refinance  or  defleXive  power 
its  effects  muft  have  been  extremely  fenfible  upon  this 
light  body  and  confidently  in  fome  of  the  trials 
1.made,  the  furface  which  came  foremoft  from  the 
piece  muft  have  been  turned  round  into  another  fitua- 
tion. 

But  again,  I  took  the  fame  piece,  and,  loading-  it 
HOW  "lth  a  leaden  ball,  I  fet  it  nearly  upright,  Hoping 
°n}y  t'1!'ee  or  {our  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  in 
the  diredlion  of  the  wind;  and  firing  it  in  this  fituation, 
the  bullet  generally  continued  about  half  a  minute  in 
the  air,  it  riling  by  computation  to  near  three  quarters 
•  a  mi]e  perpendicular  height.  In  thefe  trials  I  found 
that  the  bullet  commonly  came  to  the  ground  to  the 
leeward  of  the  piece  ;  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  it, 

«s  nearly  correfponded  to  the  angle  of  its  inclination, 
and  to  the  effort  of  the  wind  ;  it  ufually  falling  not 
nearer  to  the  piece  than  ioo,  nor  farther  from  it  than 
V°’2  n  .d.tllls  is  a  llrong  confirmation  of  the 
almoft  Heady  flight  of  this  bullet  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half:  for  were  the  fame  trial  made  with  a  com¬ 
mon  piece  I  doubt  not  but  the  deviation  would  often 
amount  to  half  a  mile,  or  perhaps  confiderably  more  ; 
though  this  experiment  would  be  a  very  difficult  one 
to  examine,  on  account  of  the  little  chance  there  would 
37  ,<  d “covering  where  the  ball  fell. 

IaHs  from  “  It  muff  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  the 

rifled  p.ecesb„llet  impelled  from  a  rifle-barrelled  piece  keeps  for  a 
length  de-  fVl  f  track  with  fufficient  nicety;  yet  if 

viatefrom  tS  ,  De  (°  ^ar  extended  that  the  track  becomes 
*heir  true  confiderably  meurvated,  it  will  then  undergo  confi- 
•ouife.  derable  deflexions.  This,  according  to  my  expe¬ 
riments,  arifes  from  the  angle  at  laft  made  by  the 
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axis  on  which  the  bullet  turn's,  and  the  direXion  in 
which  it  flies  ;  for  that  axis  continuing  nearly  parallel 
to  itfelf,  it  muft  nccefiarily  diverge  from  the  line  of 
the  flight  of  the  bullet,  when  that  line  is  bent  from 
its  original  direXion  :  and  when  it  once  happens  that 
the  bullet  whirls  on  an  axis  which  no  longer  coincides 
with  the  line  of  its  flight,  then  the  unequal  refiflance 
formerly  deferibed  will  take  place,  and  the  defleXing 
power  hence  arifing  will  perpetually  increafe,  as  the 
track  of  the  bullet,  by  having  its  range  extended,  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  incurvated. — This  matter  I  have 
experienced  in  a  fmall  rifle-barrelled  piece,  carrying  a 
leaden  ball  of  near  half  an  ounce  weight.  For  this  piece, 
charged  with  one  dram  of  pow  der,  ranged  about  550 
yards  at  an  angle  of  12  degrees  with  fufficient  regula¬ 
rity  ;  but  being  afterwards  elevated  to  an  angle  of  24 
degrees,  it  then  ranged  very  irregularly,  generally  de¬ 
viating  from  the  line  of  its  direction  to  the  left,  and  in 
one  cafe  not  lefs  than  100  yards.  This  apparently 
arofe  from  the  caufe  above  mentioned,  as  was  confirm¬ 
ed  from  the  conftant deviation  of  the  bullet  to  the  left* 
for  by  confidering  how  the  revolving  motion  was  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  progreflive  one;  it  appeared  that  a  de¬ 
viation  that  way  was  to  be  expeXed. 

“  The  beft  remedy  I  can  think  of  for  this  defeX  is 
the  making  ufe  of  bullets  of  an  'egg-like  form  inftead 
of  fpherical  ones.  For  if  fuch  a  bullet  hath  its  ftiorter 
axis  made  to  fit  the  piece,  and  it  be  placed  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  with  its  fmaller  end  downwards,  then  it  will  ac¬ 
quire  by  the  rifles  a  rotation  round  its  larger  axis;  and 
its  centre  of  gravity  lying  nearer  to  its  fore  than  its 
hinder  part,  its  longer  axis  will  be  conftantly  forced 
by  the  refiftance  of  the  air  into  the  line  of  its  flight; 
as  we  fee,  that  by  the  fame  means  arrows  conftantly  lie 
m  the  line  of  their  direXion,  however  that  line  be  in¬ 
curvated. 

.  But,  befides  this,  there  is  another  circumftance 
m  the  ufe  of  thefe  pieces,  which  renders  the  flight  of 
their  bullets  uncertain  when  fired  at  a  confiderable 
elevation.  For  I  find  by  my  experiments,  that  the 
velocity  of  a  bullet  fired  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
powder  from  a  rifled  barrel,  varies  much  more  from 
itfelf  in  different  trials  than  when  fired  from  a  com¬ 
mon  piece.  1  his,  as  I  conceive,  is  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  friXion,  and  the  impoftibility  of  rendering 
it  equal  in  each  experiment.  Indeed,  if  the  rifles  are 
not  deeply  cut,  and  if  the  bullet  is  nicely  fitted  to  the 
piece,  fo  as  not  to  require  a  great  force  to  drive  it 
down,  and  if  leather  or  fuftian  well  greafed  is  made 
ufe  of  between  the  bullet  and  barrel,  perhaps,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  all  thefe  particulars,  great  part  of 
the  inequality  in  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  difficulty  in  queftiori  be  in  fome  mea¬ 
sure  obviated  s  but,  till  this  be  done,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  range  of  the  fame  piece,  at  an  ele¬ 
vation,  will  vary  confiderably  in  every  trial  ;  although 
the  charge  be  each  time  the  fame.  And  this  I  have 
nvylelt  experienced,  in  a  number  of  diverfified  trials, 
with  a  rifle-barrelled  piece  loaded  at  the  breech  in  the 
Fnglifh  manner.  For  here  the  rifles  being  indented 
very  deep,  and  the  bullet  fo  large  as  to  fill  them  up 
completely,  I  found,  that  though  it  flew  with  fufficient 
exaXnefs  to  the  diftance  of  400  or  joq  yards ;  yet 
when  it  was  raifed  to  an  angle  of  about  12  degrees 
(at  which  angle,  being  fired  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
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Practice,  in  powder,  its  medium  range  is  nearly  1000  yards) ;  in 
*- — v'—  this  cafe,  I  fay,  I  found  that  its  range  was  variable  ; 

although  the  greateft  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any 
inequalities  in  the  quantity  of  powder,  or  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  charging.  And  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  angle  was 
too  fmall  for  the  firft-mentioned  irregularity  to  produce 
the  obferved  effe&s ;  dhey  can  only  be  imputed  to  the 
different  velocities  which  the  bullet  each  time  received 
by  the  unequal  aftion  of  the  fti&ion.” 

Thus  we  fee,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  impoffible  en¬ 
tirely  to  corre6t  the  aberrations  arifing  from  the  re- 
fiffance  of  the  atmofphere ;  as  even  the  rifle-barrelled 
pieces  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  a&ual  range  at  any  conflderable  elevation. 
It  becomes  therefore  a  problem  very  difficult  of  folution 
to  know,  even  within  a  very  conflderable  diftance, 
how  far  a  piece  will  carry  its  ball  with  any  probability 
of  hitting  its  mark,  or  doing  any  execution.  The  beft 
rules  hitherto  laid  down  on  this  fubjeft  are  thofe  of 
Mr  Robins.  The  foundation  of  all  his  calculations  is 
the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  flies  off'  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece.  Mr  Robins  himfelf  had  not  op¬ 
portunities  of  making  many  experiments  on  the  velo¬ 
cities  of  cannon-balls,  and  the  calculations  from  fmaller 
38  ones  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  In  the  68th 
/Ir  Hut-  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Hutton  hath  recited  a 
infants  on*  number  of  experiments  made  on  cannon  carrying  balls 
tie  velocity  f™m  on.e  t0  tbree  pounds  weight.  His  machine  for 
f cannon  difeovering  the  velocities  of  thefe  balls  was  the  fame 
alls.  with  that  of  Mr  Robins,  only  of  a  larger  fize.  His 
charges  of  powder  were  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  ; 
and  the  refults  of  15  experiments  which  feem  to  have 
been  the  moff  accurate,  are  as  follow. 


Velocity  with  two 

Velocity  with 

Velocity  with 

ounces. 

four  ounces. 

eight  ounces. 

702  feet  in  1' 

106S  feet  in  1“ 

14 1 9  feet  in  1" 

6S2 

1020 

I35* 

695 

5148 

*443 

7°3 

911 

136  0 

7*5 

951 

1412 

3)3 5°7 

5)-)966 

5)69S(5 

Mean  velocities  701 

993 

'397 

In  another  courfe,  the  mean  velocities,  with  the  fame 
charges  of  powder,  were  613,  873,  1162.  “  The  mean 
velocities  of  the  balls  in  the  firff  courfe  of  experiments 
(fays  Mr  Hutton)  with  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  of 
powder,  are  as  the  numbers  x,  1.414,  and  1.993;  but 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  weights  (two,  four,  and 
eight)  give  the  numbers  1,  1.414,  and  2,  to  which  the 
others  are  efficiently  near.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  greateft  difference  lies  in  the  lail  number, 
which  anfwers  to  the  greateft  velocity.  It  will  ftill  be 
a  little  more  in  defeft  if  we  make  the  allowance  for  the 
weights  of  the  balls ;  for  the  mean  weights  of  the  balls 
with  the  two  and  four  ounces  is  i8£  ounces,  but  of 
ne  eight  ounces  it  is  1 8 J- ;  diminifliing  therefore  the 
number  1.993  ln  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
idr  to  i8|,  it  becomes  1.985,  which  falls  fhort  of  the 
number  2  by  .015,  or  the  133d  part  of  itfelf,  A  fi- 
.  r  defed  was  obferved  in  the  other  courfe  of  expe¬ 
riments  ; and  both  are  owing  to  three  evident  caufes, 
viz..  1.  The  Ids  length  of  cylinder  through  which  the 
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ball  was  impelled  ;  for  with  the  eight  ounce  charge  it  Pradlice. 
lay  three  or  four  inches  nearer  to  the  muzzle  of  the  V~* 
piece  than  with  the  others.  2.  The  greater  quantity 
of  elaftic  fluid  which  efcaped  in  this  cafe  than  in  the 
others  by  the  windage.  This  happens  from  its  moving 
with  a  greater  velocity;  in  confequence  of  which,  a 
greater  quantity  efcapes  by  the  vent  and  windage  than 
in  fmaller  velocities.  3.  The  greater  quantity  of  powder 
blown  out  unfired  in  this  cafe  than  in  that  of  the  leffer 
velocities;  for  the  ball  which  was  impelled  with  the 
greater  velocity,  would  be  fooner  out  of  the  piece  than 
the  others,  and  the  more  fo  as  it  had  a  lefs  length  of  the 
bore  to  move  through  ;  and  if  powder  fire  in  time, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  though  indeed  that  time  is 
manifeftly  very  fhort,  a  greater  quantity  of  it  muft  re¬ 
main  unfired  when  the  ball  with  the  greater  velocity 
iflues  from  the  piece,  than  when  that  which  has  the 
lefs  velocity  goes  out,  and  ftill  the  more  fo  as  the  bulk 
of  powder  which  was  at  firft  to  be  inflamed  in  the  one 
cafe  fo  much  exceeded  that  in  the  others. 

“  Let  us  now  compare  the  correfponding  velocities 
in  both  cafes.  In  the  one  they  are  701,  993,  1397; 
in  the  other,  613,  873,  1162.  Now  the  ratio  of  the 
firft  two  numbers,  or  the  velocities  with  two  ounces  of 
powder,  is  that  of  1  to  1.1436,  the  ratio  of  the  next 
two  is  that  of  1  to  1.1375,  and  the  ratio  of  the  laft 
is  that  of  1  to  1.2022.  But  the  mean  weight  of  the 
fhot  for  two  and  four  ounces  of  powder  was  28-y  oun¬ 
ces  in  the  firft  courfe  and  i8|  in  this  ;  and  for  eight 
ounces  of  powder  it  was  284  in  the  firft  and  i8£  in  this. 

I aking  therefore  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratios  of 
thefe  weights  of  (hot,  we  obtain  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.224 
for  that  of  the  balls  which  were  fired  with  2  ounces  and 
four  ounces  of  powder,  and  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.241  for 
the  balls  which  were  fired  with  eight  ounces.  But  the 
real  ratios  above  found  a’re  not  greatly  different  from 
thefe  ;  and  the  variation  of  the  adlual  velocities  from 
this  law  of  the  weights  of  ftiot  inclines  the  fame  way  in 
both  courfes  of  experiments.  We  may  now  colledl  into 
one  view  the  principal  inferences  that  have  refulted 
from  thefe  experiments. 

x.  It  is  evident  from  them  that  powder  fires  almoft 
inftantancoufly. 

2.  “  The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  or  fliot- 
of  the  fame  weight  with  different  quantities  of  powder, 
are  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  thefe  quantities; 
a  very  fmall  variation  in  defeat  taking  place  when  the 
quantities  of  powder  become  great. 

3.  “  When  fhot  of  different  weights  are  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  the  velocities  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  are  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  weights. 

4.  Shot  which  are  of  different  weights,  and  im¬ 
pelled  by  different  quantities  of  powder,  acquire  velo¬ 
cities  which  are  diretftly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
quantities  of  powder,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  weights  of  the  ftiot  nearly. 

I  he  velocities  of  the  bullets  being  thus  found  as 
nearly  as  poftible,  the  ranges  may  be  found  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins. 

1.  “  I  ill  the  velocity  of  the  proje&ile  furpaffes  Mr 
that  of  1100  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  refiftance  may  be  bius’sme- 
reckoned  to  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  of 

velocity,  and  its  mean  quantity  may  be  reckoned  a-  findinS  th? 

1  ranges  of 
bout  bullets 
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Pra&ice.  bout  half  aft  ounce  avoirdupois  on  a  12  pound  fhot, 
moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  25  or  2 6  feet  in  a 
fecond. 

2.  “  If  the  velocity  be  greater  than  that  of  f  ICO  or 
1-200  feet  in  a  fecond,  then  the  abfolute  quantity  of 
the  refillance  in  thefe  greater  velocities  will  be  near 
three  times  as  great  as  it  fhould  be  by  a  comparifon 
with  the  ftnaller  velocities. — Hence  then  it  appears, 
that  if  a  proje&ile  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  lefs 
than  that  of  1  too  feet  in  1",  its  whole  motion  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  confidered  on  the  hypothefis  of  a 
refinance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity.  And 
if  it  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  greater  than  this 
laft  mentioned,  yet  if  the  firfl  part  of  its  motion,  till 
its  velocity  be  reduced  to  near  1100  feet  in  i",  be  con- 
lidered  feparately  from  the  remaining  part  in  which 
the  velocity  is  lefs  than  1 100  feet  in  1"  ;  it  is  evident, 
that  both  parts  may  be  truly  afligned  on  the  fame  hy¬ 
pothefis  only  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  refinance  is 
three  times  greater  in  the  firfl  part  than  in  the  laid. 
Wherefore,  if  the  motion  of  a  proje&ile  on  the  hypo¬ 
thefis  of  a  refillance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velo¬ 
city  be  truly  and  generally  afiigned,  the  a&ual  mo¬ 
tions  of  refilled  bodies  may  be  thereby  determined, 
notwithflanding  the  increafed  refinances  in  the  great 
velocities.  And,  to  avoid  the  divifion  of  the  motion 
into  two,  I  fhall  (how  how  to  compute  the  whole  at  one 
operation  with  little  more  trouble  than  if  no  fuch  in* 
creafed  refillance  took  place. 

“  To  avoid  frequent  circumlocutions,  the  dillance 
to  which  any  proje&ile  would  range  in  a  vacuum  on 
•the  horizontal  plane  at  4  5°  of  elevation,  I  fhall  call  the 
potential  random  of  that  proje&ile  ;  the  diflaftce  to 
which  the  proje&ile  would  range  in  vacuo  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  at  any  angle  different  from  450, 1  fhall  call 
the  potential  range  of  the  proje&ile  at  that  angle  ;  and 
the  diflance  to  which  a  proje&ile  really  ranges,  I  (hall 
call  its  a&ual  range. 

u  If  the  velocity  with  which  a  projectile  begins  to 
move  is  known,  its  potential  random  and  its  potential 
range  at  any  given  angle  are  eafily  determined  from  the 

See  Pro-  common  theory  of  proje&iles  *  5  or  more  generally,  if 
jeftiles.  either  its  original  velocity,  its  potential  random,  or  its 
potential  range,  at  a  given  angle,  are  known,  the  other 
two  are  eafily  found  out, 

“  To  facilitate  the  computation  of  refilled  bodies,  it 
is  necelfary,  in  the  confideration  of  each  refilled  body, 
to  affign  a  certain  quantity,  which  I  fhall  denominate 
T,  adapted  to  the  refillance  of  that  particular  projec¬ 
tile.  To  find  this  quantity  F  to  any  proje&ile  given, 
we  may  proceed  thus  :  Firil  find,  from  the  principles 
already  delivered,  with  what  velocity  the  proje&ile  mufl 
move,  fo  that  its  refiflance  may  be  equal  to  its  gravity. 
Then  the  height  from  whence  a  body  mufl  defeend  in 
a  vacuum  to  acquire  this  velocity  is  the  magnitude  of 
F  fought.  But  the  cohcifefl  way  of  finding  this  quan¬ 
tity  F  to  any  fhell  or  bullet  is  this.  If  it  be  of  folid 
Iron,  multiply  its  diameter  meafured  in  inches  by  300, 
the  product  will  be  the  magnitude  of  F  exprefied  in 
yards  If,  inflead  of  a  folid  iron  bullet,  it  is  a  fhell  or 
a  bullet  of  fome  other  fub fiance  ;  then,  as  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  iron  is  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fhell  or 
bullet  given,  fo  is  the  F  correfponding  to  an  iron  bullet 
of.  the  fame  diameter  to  the  proper  F  ror  the  fhell  or 
bullet  given.  The  quantity  F  being  thus  affigned,  the 
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neceffary  computation  of  thefe  refined  motions  may  i*cti 

be  difpatched  by  the  three  following  propofitions,  al-  - r 

ways  remembering  that  thefe  propofitions  proceed  on 
the  hypothefis  of  the  refillance  being  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refilled  body.  How 
to  apply  this  principle,  when  the  velocity  is  fo  great 
as  to  have  its  refillance  augmented  beyond  this  rate, 
fhall  be  (hewn  in  a  corrollary  to  be  annexed  to  the  firfl 
propolition. 


A&uai 
r^n^es 
expvef 
fed  >n  F. 

(orrelpond. 
ing  potential 
ranges  ex- 
prefled  in  F. 

Adual 

ran  or 
rxp  ref- 
fed  in  F 

Correfpond 
g  potential 
* anges  ex 
prefTed  in  F. 

AClual 
range 
expref- 
ledin  f. 

Correfpono 
mg  potential 
ranges  t  \ 
prefled  in  F. 

0.0 1 

o.oido 

*•55 

2.7890 

3-3 

>3-8  58 

0.02 

0.0201 

1.6 

2-9413 

3-35 

*4-4*95 

C.04 

0.0405  | 

1.65 

3-0994 

3-4 

*5-0377 

0.06 

0.0612 

*•7 

3*2635 

3*45 

15.6814 

0.08 

0.0822 

1 ‘75 

3‘4538 

3-5 

1 6-3  >17 

0.1 

0.1034 

1.8 

3.6107 

3*55 

17.0497 

0.1  2 

0.1249 

1.85 

3-7944 

3*6 

17.7768 

O.I4 

0.1468 

I*9 

3-985* 

3-65 

1 8-534* 

0*1 5 

0.1 578 

i-95 

4-i833 

3-7 

19.3229 

0.2 

0.2140 

2. 

4.3890 

3*75 

2O.I446 

0*2 

0.2722  I 

2.05 

4.6028 

3-8 

21 .0006 

0-3 

°*3324 

2. 1 

4.8249 

3-85 

21*8925 

c-35 

°*3947 

2.15 

5-0557 

3  9 

22.82l8 

C.4 

0.4^91 

2.2 

5-2955 

3 ‘95 

23.790! 

0*45 

0.5258 

2.25 

5.5446 

4.0 

24.7991 

c-5 

0.5949 

2.3 

5.8036 

4-05 

25.8506 

0.55 

O.6664 

2 ‘35 

6.O728 

4*1 

26.9465 

0.6 

O.74O4 

2.4 

6-5526 

4*J5 

28.C887 

0.65 

0.8l  70 

2-45 

6-6435 

4.2 

29.2792 

0.7 

O.8964 

2-5 

6.9460 

4*25 

30.5202 

o*75 

O.9787 

2-55 

7.2605 

4-3 

31.8138 

0.8 

I.O638 

2.6 

7-5875 

4-35 

33-*625 

0.85 

I. 1521 

2.65 

7.9276 

4.4 

34.5686 

0.9 

1.2436 

2-7 

8.2813 

445 

36,0346 

°*95 

1-33^3 

2-75 

8.6492 

4*5 

37-5632 

1*0 

M366 

2.8 

9.03I9 

4*55 

39-*57* 

1.05 

M384 

2.85 

9-4000 

4.6 

40.8193 

1. 1 

1.6439 

2-9 

9.8442 

4‘65 

42.4527 

*•15 

*•7534 

2.95 

10.2752 

4-7 

44-3605 

1.2 

I.8669 

3-° 

IO-7237 

4*75 

46.2460 

1.25 

*-5845 

3-°5 

1 1. 1 904 

4.8 

48.2127 

I*3 

2.1066 

3-* 

11.6761 

4*85 

50.2641 

I*35 

2.2332 

3-*5 

12.1816 

4.9 

52.4040 

M 

2.3646 

3-2 

12.7078 

4-95 

54-6363 

M  5 
*•5 

2.5008 

2.6422 

3-25 

J3-2556 

:  5.0 

56.9653 

“  PROP.  I.  Given  the  a&tfal  range  of  a  given  fhell 
or  bullet  at  any  fmall  angle  not  exceeding  8°  or  io°,  to 
determine  its  potential  range,  and  confequently  its  po¬ 
tential  random  and  original  velocity. 

Sol.  Let  the  aClual  range  given  be  divided  by  the 
F  correfponding  to  the  given  projeClile,  and  find  the 
quote  m  the  firil  column  of  the  preceding  Table  :  then 
the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  F  will  be  the  potential  range  fought  :  and 
thence,  by  the  methods  already  explain,  d,  the  potential 
random  and  the  original  velocity  of  the  projeaile  is 
given.  r  J 
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Praftice.  44  Exam.  An  1 8  pounder,  the  diameter  of  whofe 
— -Y“'  f]10t  is  about  5  inches,  when  loaded  with  2lb.  of  pow¬ 
der,  ranged  at  an  elevation  of  30  30'  to  the  diftance  of 
075  yards. 

“  The  F  correfponding  to  this  bullet  is  1 500  yards ; 
and  the  quote  of  the  actual  range  by  this  nuipber  is 
65  *,  correfponding  to  which,  in  the  feeond  column,  is 
.817  j  whence  817  F,  or  1225  yards,  is  the  potential 
range  fought  ;  and  this,  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  twice  the  angle  of  elevation  to  the  radius,  gives 
10050  yards  for  the  potential  random  :  whence  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  velocity  of  this  projettile  was  that 
of  984  feet  in  a  feeond. 

“  Cor.  1  ft.  If  the  converfe  of  this  propofition  be  de- 
fired  ;  that  is,  if  the  potential  range  in  a  fmali  angle 
be  given,  and  thence  the  actual  range  be  fought  ;  this 
may  be  folved  with  the  fame  facility  by  the  fame  table  : 
for  if  the  given  potential  range  be  divided  by  its  cor- 
refpondent  F,  then  oppofite  to  the  quote  fought  in 
the  feeond  column,  there  will  be  found  in  the  fir  ft 
column  a  number  which  multiplied  into  F  will  give 
the  actual  range  required.  And  from  hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  if  the  a&ual  range  be  given  at  one  angle,  it 
may  be  found  at  every  other  angle  not  exceeding  8°  or 


10. 

44  Cor.  2d.  If  the  actual  range  at  a  given  fmali  angle 
be  given,  and  another  actual  range  be  given,  to  which 
the  angle  is  fought  ;  this  will  be  determined  by  finding 
the  potential  ranges  correfponding  to  the  two  given 
actual  ranges  ;  then  the  angle  correfponding  to  one  of 
thefe  potential  ranges  being  known,  the  angle  corre¬ 
fponding  to  the  other  will  be  found  by  the  common 
theory  of  projectiles. 

“  Cor.  3d.  If  the  potential  random  deduced  from  the 
aCtual  range  by  this  propofition  exceeds  13000  yards  ; 
then  the  original  velocity  of  the  projeCtile  was  fo  great, 
as  to  be  affected  by  the  treble  refiftance  deferibed 
above  ;  and  confequently  the  real  potential  random  will 
be  greater  than  what  is  here  determined.  However, 
in  this  cafe,  the  true  potential  random  may  be  thus 
nearly  afligned.  Take  a  4th  continued  proportional 
to  13000  yards,  and  the  potential  random  found  by 
this  propofition,  and  the  4th  proportional  thus  found 
may  be  affirmed  for  the  true  potential  random  fought. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  true  potential  random  is  gi¬ 
ven  greater  than  13000  yards,  we  mult  take  two  mean 
The  ope-  Pr°portionals  between  13000  and  this  random**,  and 
tionsdi-  the  firft  of  thefe  mean  proportionals  muft  be  affumed 
6ledin  inftead  of  the  random  given,  in  every  operation  de- 
iscorol-  {bribed  in  thefe  propofition*  and  their  corollaries.  And 
^  this  method  will  nearly  allow  for  the  increafed  refift- 
med  by  ance  in  large  velocities,  the  difference  only  amount- 
e  table  ot  ing  to  a  few  minutes  in  the  angle  of  direClion  of  the 
|  garithms.  projeCled  body,  which,  provided  that  angle  exceeds 
two  or  three  degrees,  is  ufually  fcarce  worth  attend¬ 
ing  to. 

44  Of  this  proeefs  take  the  following  example. 

44  A  24  pounder  fired  with  1 2  pounds  of  powder, 
when  elevated  at  70  15',  ranged  about  2500  yards. 
Here  the  F  being  near  1700  yards,  the  quote  to  be 
fought  in  the  firft  column  is  147,  to  which  the  num¬ 
ber  correfponding  in  the  feeond  column  is  2.556  ; 
whence  the  potential  range  is  near  4350  yards,  and  the 
potential  random  thence  refulting  17400.  But  this 
being  more  ihan  13000,  we  muft,  to  get  the  true  po- 
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tential  random,  take  a  4th  continued  proportional  to 
13000  and  17400  ;  and  this  4th  proportional,  which 
is  about  31000  yards,  is  to  be  efteemed  the  true  po¬ 
tential  random  fought  ;  whence  the  velocity  is  nearly 
that  of  1730  feet  in  a  feeond. 

u  Scholium.  This  propofition  is  confined  to  fmali 
angles,  not  exceeding  8°  or  io°.  In  all  poflible  cafes 
of  practice,  this  approximation,  thus  limited,  will  not 
differ  from  the  moft  rigorous  folution  by  fo  much  as 
what  will  often  intervene  from  the  variation  of  theden- 
fity  of  the  atmofphere  in  a  few  hours  t?me  ;  fo  that 
the  errors  of  the  approximation  are  much  fhort  of  other 
inevitable  errors,  which  arife  from  the  nature  of  this 
fubjeft. 

44  PROP.  II.  Given  the  a6tual  range  of  a  given  (hell 
or  bullet,  at  any  angle  not  exceeding  450,  to  determine 
its  potential  range  at  the  fame  angle  5  and  thence  its 
potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

44  Sol.  Diminifii  the  F  correfponding  to  the  (hell  or 
bullet  given  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  to  the  co¬ 
fine  of  \  of  the  angle  of  elevation.  Then,  by  means 
of  the  preceding  table,  operate  with  this  reduced  F 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  preferibed  in  the  folution  of 
the  laft  propofition,  and  the  refult  will  be  the  potential 
range  fought  ;  whence  the  potential  random,  and  the 
original  velocity,  are  eafily  determined. 

44  Exam.  A  mortar  for  fea-fervice,  charged  with 
3<olb.  of  powder,  has  fometimes  thrown  its  fhell,  of 
1 2^  inches  diameter,  and  of  2311b.  weight,  to.  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  2  miles,  or  5450  yards.  This  at  an  elevation 

of45°* 

44  The  F  to  this  {hell,  if  it  were  folid,  is  3825  yards  5 
but  as  the  fhell  is  only  £  of  a  folid  globe,  the  true  F 
is  no  more  than  3060  yards.  This,  diminiflied  in  the 
ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cofine  of  ^  of  the  angle  of 
elevation,  becomes  2544.  The  quote  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  range  by  this  diminifhed  F  is  1.384;  which  fought 
in  the  firft  column  of  the  preceding  table  gives  2.280 
for  the.  correfponding  number  in  the  feeond  column ; 
and  this  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  produces  5800 
yards  for  the  potential  range  fought,  which,  as  the  angle 
of  elevation  was  450,  is  alfo  the  potential  random  ;  and 
hence  the  original  velocity  of  this  fhell  appears  to  be 
that  of  about  748  feet  in  a  feeond. 

44  Cor.  The  converfe  of  this  propofition,  that  is,  the 
determination  of  the  a6tual  range  from  the  potential 
range  given,  is  eafily  deduced  from  hence  by  means  of 
the  quote  of  the  potential  range  divided  by  the  redu¬ 
ced  F  ;  for  this  quote  fearched  out  in  the  feeond  column 
will  give  a  correfponding  number  in  the  firft  column, 
which  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  will  be  the  a<5tua! 
range  fought. 

44  Alfo,  if  the  potential  random  of  a  proje&ile  be 
given,  or  its  actual  range  at  a  given  angle  of  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  its  adtual  range  at  any  other  angle  of  elevation, 
not  greater  than  45°,  may  hence  be  known.  For  the 
potential  random  will  aftign  the  potential  range  at  any 
given  angle  ;  and  thence,  by  the  method  of  this  corol¬ 
lary,  the  a6tual  range  may  be  found. 

44  Exam.  A  fit  mu  fleet-bullet  fired  from  a  piece  of 
the  ftandard  dimenfions,  with  ^  of  its  weight  in  good 
powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  near  9^0  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond  :  that  is,  it  has  a  potential  random  of  near  8400 
yards.  If  now  the  a&uai  range  of  this  bullet  at  150 
was  fought,  we  muft  proceed  thus ; 
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From  the  given  potential  random  it  follows,  that 
the  potential  range  at  150  is  4200  yards  j  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  bullet  is  \  of  an  inch  3  and  thence,  as  it  is 
of  lead,  its  proper  F  is  337.5  yards,  which,  reduced 
in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cofine  of  ^  of  150,  be¬ 
comes  331  yards,  ihe  quote  of  4200  by  this  num¬ 
ber  is  12.7  nearly  3  which  being  fought  in  the  fecond 
column,  gives  3.2  nearly  for  the  correfponding  number 
in  the  firft  column  3  and  this  multiplied  into  331  yards 
(the  reduced  F)  makes  1059  yards  for  the  a&ual  range 
fought.  & 

‘‘  Exam.  II.  The  fame  bullet,  fired  with  its  whole 
weight  in  powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  2100 
feet  in  a  fecond,  to  which  there  correfponds  a  potential 
random  of  about  45700  yards.  But  this  number 
greatly  exceeding  13000  yards,  it  muff  be  reduced  by 
the  method  deferibed  in  the  third  corollary  of  the  firft 
proportion,  when  it  becomes  19700  yards.  If  now 
the  actual  range  of  this  bullet  at  150  be  required,  we 
fhall  from  hence  find,  that  tne  potential  range  at  150 
is  9850  yards  j  which,  divided  by  the  reduced  F  of 
the  lap;  example,  gives  for  a  quote  2975  :  and  thence 
following  the  fteps  preferibed  above,  the  a&ual  range 
of  this  bullet  comes  out  1396  yards,  exceeding  the  for- 
Hier  range  by  no  more  than  337  yards*,  whereas  the 
difference  between  the  two  potential  ranges  is  above 
ten  miles.  Of  fuch  prodigious  efficacy  is  the  refinance 
of  the  air,  which  hath  been  hitherto  treated  as  too  in- 
fignificant  a  power  to  be  attended  to  in  laying  down 
the  theory  of  projectiles  ! 

“  ScH0L*  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  as  the  denfity 
of  the  atmofpherc  perpetually  varies,  increafing  and  di- 
minifhmg  often  by  part,  and  fometimes  more,  in 
a  few  hours  3  for  that  reafon  I  have  not  been  over  ri¬ 
gorous  in  forming  thefe  rules,  but  have  confidered 
them  as  Sufficiently  exa&  when  the  errors  of  the  ap¬ 
proximation  do  not  exceed  the  inequalities  which 
would  take  place  by  a  change  of  ^  part  in  the  den- 
hty  of  the  atmofphere.  With  this  reftri&ion,  the 
rules  of  this  propofition  may  be  fafely  applied  in  all 
poffible  cafes  of  pra&ice.  That  is  to  fay,  they  will 
exhibit  the  true  motions  of  all  kinds  of  fliells  and  can- 
non-lhot,  as  far  as  4 j°  of  elevation,  and  of  all  muf- 
Jcet  bullets  fired  with  their  largell  cuftomarv  charges 
if  not  elevated  more  than  30°.  Indeed,  'if  experi¬ 
ments  are  made  with  extraordinary  quantities  of  pow¬ 
der,  producing  potential  randoms  greatly  furpafling 
the  ufual  rate ;  then  in  large  angles  fome  farther  mo¬ 
difications  may  be  neceffary.  And  though,  as  thefe 
cafes  are  beyond  the  limits  of  all  pra&ice,  it  may  be 
thought  unnecelfary  to  confider  them  ;  yet,  to  enable 
thofe  who  are  fo  dtfpofed  to  examine  thefe  uncommon 
cales,  I  fhall  here  mfert  a  propofition,  which  will  de- 
termme  the  a&ual  motion  of  a  proje&ile  at  4  c0  how 
enormous  foever  its  original  velocity  may  be  But  as 
this  propofition  will  rather  relate  to  fpeculative  than 
pra&ical  cafes,  inftead  of  fuppofing  the  a&ual  range 
Known,  thence  to  affign  the  potential  random,  I  (hall 
now  fuppofe  the  potential  random  given,  and  the  a&ual 
yange  to  be  thence  inveftigated. 

“  ™?P-  Pf;  Givcn  the  potential  random  of  a  gi- 
ven  Ihellor  bullet;  to  determine  its  a&ual  range  at 

SOL.  Divide  the  given  potential  random  by  the  F 
Correfponding  to  the  fhell  or  bullet  given,  and  call  the 
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quotient  q,  and  let  /  be  the  difference  between  the  ta-  pra/ 
bular  logarithms  of  25  and  of  q,  the  logarithm  of  10^ 
being  fuppofed  unity  3  then  the  a&ual  range  fought  is 

3.4  F  +  2  /  F — ~F,  where  the  double  fine  of  2  /F  is 

to  be  thus  underflood  3  that  if  q  be  lefs  than  2 5,  it* 
muft  be — 2  / F  ;  if  it  be  greater,  then  it  muft  be 
2/F.  In  this  folution,  q  may  be  any  number  not  lefs 
than  3,  nor  more  than  2500. 

“  Cor.  Computing  in  the  manner  here  laid  down, 
we  fhall  find  the  relation  between  the  potential  ran¬ 
doms,  and  the  a&ual  range  at  450,  within  the  limits 
of  this  propofition,  to  be  as  expreffed  in  the  following 
table. 


Potential  Randoms. 

3  F 
6  F 
10  F 
20  F 
30  F 
40  F 
50  F 
100  F 
200  F 
500  F 
1000  F 
2500  F 


A&ual  Range  at  450 

-  -  1.5  F 


2.1 

2.6 
3*2 
3-6 
3-8 
4.0 

4.6 
5-i 
5.8 
6.4 


7.0  F 


Whence  It  appears,  that,  when  the  potential  ran¬ 
dom  is  increafed  from  3  F  to  2500  F,  the  a&ual  range 
is  only  increafed  from  if  F  to  7  F;  fo  that  an  increafe 
of  2497  F  in  the  potential  random  produces  no  great¬ 
er  an  increafe  in  the  a&ual  range  than  54  F,  which  is 
not  its  part ;  and  this  will  again  be  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  on  account  of  the  increafed  refiflance,  which 
takes  place  in  great  Velocities.  So  extraordinary  are 
the  effe&s  of  this  refinance,  which  we  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  taught  to  regard  as  inconfiderable. 

•  “Jhat  tbe  juftnefs  of  the  approximations  laid  down 

t"  1  i,2<J  and  3d  PIOPofitions  may  be  eafier  examined  ; 
1  ihall  conclude  thefe  computations  by  inferting  a 
tab!e  of  the  aftual  ranges,  at  45°,  of  a  proje&ile  which 
is  relifted  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity, 
i  his  table  is  computed  by  methods  different  from  thofe 
itherto  deferibed,  and  is  fufficiently  exa&  to  ferve  as 
a  Itandard  with  which  the  refult  of  our  other  rules 
may  be  compared.  And  fincc  whatever  errors  occur 
in  the  application  of  the  preceding  propofitions,  they 
il  be  moll  fenfible  at  450  of  elevation,  it  follows, 

1  areby  the  utmoft  llcuts  of  thofe  errors  may  be 


Potential  Randoms. 


.1 

.25 

•5 

*75 

1.0 

1.25 

*•5 

I*75 

2.0 

2*5 

3-o 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


A&ual  Range  at  450 

•  - -  -0963  F 

- -  .2282  F 

•  -  .4203  F 

•  -  .5868  F 

•  -  -7323  F 

•  -  .860  F 

•  -  .978  F 

- -  1.083  F 

- - -  1.179  F 

- - i-349  F 

- -  i*495  F 

Potential 


/ 


ca.  hi. 
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u  : 

ACtual  Range  at  43 

—  1.624 

F 

—  1.738 

F 

—  1.840 

F 

—  1.930 

F 

—  2.015 

F 

—  2.097 

F 

—  2.169 

F 

—  2.237 

F 

— —  2.300 

F 

—  2.359 

F 

—  2.414 

F 

—  2.467 

F 

—  2.51 1 

F 

—  2.564 

F 

—  2.651 

F 

—  2.804 

F 

—  2.937 

F 

3.196 

F 

—  3-396 

F 

-  3-557 

F 

-  3.8-9 

F 

-  3.998 

F 

GUNNERY. 


the  dif-  ^aVe  noW  only  to  con^^er  that  part  of  practical 

,nt  parts Runncr7  which  relates  to  the  proportions  of  the  differ- 
Kjr-ent  parts  of  cannon,  the  metal  of  which  they  are 

XT 


propor. 
5  of 


4l 

ipyfi 

for 


made,  &c. 

Formerly  guns  were  made  of  a  very  great  length, 
and  were  on  that  account  extremely  troublefome  and 
unmanageable.  The  error  here  was  firft  difcovered  by 
accident ;  for  fome  cannon,  having  been  caft  by  miftake 
two  feet  and  a  half  ihorter  than  the  common  ftandard, 
were  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  fervice  with  the 
common  ones,  and  much  more  manageable.  This  foon 
produced  very  conlidcrable  alterations  in  the  form  of 
the  artillery  throughout  Europe  :  but  in  no  country 
have  greater  improvements  in  this  refpeft  been  made 
than  in  our  own.  For  a  long  time  brafs,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  bell-metal,  was  thought  preferable  to  call  iron 
for  making  of  cannon.  The  compolition  of  this  metal 
js  generally  kept  a  fecret  by  each  particular  founder, 
f  he  author  of  the  Military  Dictionary  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions  as  the  moft  common,  viz.  “  To 
240  lb.  of  metal  fit  for  catling  they  put  68  lb.  of  cop¬ 
per,  521b.  of  brafs,  and  12  lb.  of  tin.  To  42001b. 
of  metal  fit  for  catling,  the  Germans  put  3687^-J lb.  of 
||  copper,  204^-Jlb.  of  brafs,  and  307^?- lb.  of  tin.  Ci¬ 
thers  ufe  100  lb.  of  copper,  6  lb.  of  brafs,  and  9  lb.  of 
tin  ;  w’hile  fome  make  ufe  of  100  lb.  of  copper,  10  lb. 
of  brafs,  and  15  lb.  of  tin.  This  compofition  was  both 
found  to  be  very  expenfive,  and  alfo  liable  to  great  in¬ 
conveniences  in  the  ufmg.”  A  few  years  ago,  there¬ 
fore,  a  propofal  was  made  by  Mr  Muller  for  ufing  iron 
guns  of  a  lighter  conflru&ion  than  the  brafs  ones,  by 
which  he  fuppofed  that  a  very  great  faving  would  be 
made  in  the  expence  •,  andlikewife,  that  the  guns  of  the 
tlMul  new  conftru&i°n  would  be  more  manageable,  and  even 
l3rU0‘0.  efficacious,  than  the  old  ones.  “  The  redudion  of  the 
fijpr  re-  expence  (fays  Mr  Muller)  of  the  very  large  artillery 
Pjjng  the  neceflary  for  fea  and  land  fervice,  is  to  be  confidered 
Ml*11  under  two  heads :  the  one,  To  diminifh  the  weight ;  and 


the  other,  Not  to  ufe  any  brafs  field-artillery,  but  only 
iron,  to  lefien  the  great  burden  of  our  Chips  of  war, 
and  to  carry  larger  calibers  than  thofe  of  other  nations 
of  the  fame  rate.  If  the  weights  of  our  guns  are  di« 
miniffied,  they  will  require  fewer  hands  to  manage  them, 
and  of  confequence  a  fmaller  number  will  be  expofed 
to  danger  at  a  time  :  and  if  we  carry  larger  calibers, 
our  rates  will  be  a  match  for  larger  ffiips. 

“  The  advantage  of  ufing  iron  guns  in  the  field  in- 
flead  of  brafs,  will  be  that  the  expences  are  leflened  in 
proportion  to  the  coll  of  brafs  to  that  of  iron,  which  is 
as  8  to  1. 

“  Ihe  only  objection  againfl  iron  is,  its  pretended 
brittlenefs  :  but  as  we  abound  in  iron  that  is  ftronger 
and  tougher  than  any  brals,  this  objection  is  invalid. 
This  I  can  aflfert,  having  feen  fome  that  cannot  be 
broken  by  a^y  force,  and  will  flatten  like  hammered 
iron  :  if  then  vre  ufe  fuch  iron,  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  the  guns  burfling  in  the  moft  fevere  aCtion. 

“  Though  brafs  guns  are  not  liable  to  burft,  yet 
they  are  fooner  rendered  unferviceable  in  aCtion  than 
iron.  For  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  metal,  the  vent  wi¬ 
dens  fo  foon,  and  they  are  fo  liable  to  bend  at  ffie 
muzzle,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  fire  them  j  as 
we  found  by  experience  at  Belleifle,  and  where  we 
were  obliged  to  take  guns  from  the  Chips  to  finilh  the 
fiege. 

“  Thefe  being  undeniable  faCts,  no  poflible  reafon 
can  be  affigned  againfl;  ufing  iron  guns  in  both  fea  and 
land  fervice,  and  thereby  lefien  the  expences  of  ar¬ 
tillery  fo  confiderably  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
tables. 

Lengths  and  Weights  of  Iron  Ship-Guns. 

Old  Pieces.  New  Pieces* 


Calib. 

j  Length. 

Weight. 

Calib 

Length, 

Weight. 

3 

Ft. 

4 

hi. 

6 

Cnvt. 

7 

qrs 

I 

.  lb. 

7 

3 

Ft. 

3 

In. 

6 

Cnvt. 

3 

grs . 

3 

lb. 

0 

4 

6 

0 

12 

2 

13 

6 

4 

4 

7 

2 

0 

6 

7 

0 

l7 

I 

M 

9 

5 

0 

11 

I 

0 

9 

7 

0 

23 

2 

2 

12 

5 

6 

lS 

0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

32 

3 

3 

18 

6 

4 

22 

2 

0 

18 

9 

0 

41 

1 

8 

24 

7 

0 

30 

O 

0 

24 

9 

0 

48 

0 

0 

32 

7 

6 

40 

0 

0 

32 

9 

6 

53 

3 

23 

42 

8 

4 

52 

2 

0 

42 

10 

0 

55 

1 

12 

'48 

8 

6 

60 

0 

0 

“  Guns  of  this  conftruCtion  appear  fufficiently  ftron 
from  the  proof  of  two  three-pounders  made  for  Lor 
Egmont,  and  they  even  may  be  made  lighter  and  < 
equal  fervice, 

Z  2  Lengt 
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Length  and  Weight  of  Battering  Pieces. 
Old  Brass.  New  Iron. 


Calif. 

Len 

gth. 

Weight. 

6 

Ft. 

8 

In. 

O 

Cnvt . 

J9 

qts. 

I 

lb. 

O 

9 

9 

O 

25 

0 

O 

1 2 

9 

O 

29 

O 

0 

18 

9 

6 

48 

0 

0 

24 

9 

6 

5* 

0 

0 

32 

to 

O 

55 

2 

0 

Calib; 

Length. 

Weight. 

6 

Ft.  In. 

6  1 

Cwt.  qrs.  lb. 

910 

9 

7  0 

-L 

O 

O 

12 

00 

O 

O 

OO 

18 

9  0 

29  I  0 

24 

9  0 

37  3  0 

32 

9  0 

42  0  0 

GUNNERY.  Se& 

That  is,  the  old  fet  colls  II  times,  and  632  over,  more  Pra<^ 
than  the  new  fet  •,  or  1 1  fets  of  the  new  could  be  made  v— 
at  lefs  expence  than  one  of  the  old. 

“  This  table  (hows  what  may  be  faved  in  the  navy  ; 
and  if  we  add  thofe  on  board  (loops,  the  different  gar- 
rifons,  and  the  field  train,  with  the  great  expence  of 
their  carriage  in  the  field,  it  may  be  found  pretty  near 
as  much  mere. 


Total  227. 


Total  1 51. 
Diff.  72. 


u  That  thefe  guns  are  fufficiently  ftrong,  is  evident 
from  the  former  trial  *,  betides,  there  are  feveral  32 
pounders  of  the  fame  dimenfions  and  weight  now  exift- 
ing  and  ferviceable  5  though  call  in  King  Charles  II.’s 
time. 

N.  B.  Thefe  battering  pieces  may  ferve  in  garri- 
fons. 

u  It  appears  from  thefe  tables,  that  no  proportion  has 
been  obferved  in  any  guns  hitherto  made,  in  refpefl  to 
their  length  or  weight,  but  merely  by  guefs. 

Some  Examples  to  Jhow  what  may  be  faved  by  this 
Scheme . 


iVum. 

of 

Guns. 

Weight 

of 

Old. 

Weight 

of 

New. 

Differ. 

Num. 

of 

Ships. 

Total 

Difference. 

IOO 

4367  3 

2556  0 

1811  3 

5 

9058  0 

90 

3537  3 

2001  O 

1536  3 

9 

13827  3 

'80 

3108  3 

1821  0 

1287  3 

7 

9014  I 

74 

3091  0 

1840  2 

1250  8 

32 

40016  0 

70 

2997 0 

1796  2 

1200  8 

10 

12005  0 

64 

2543  3 

I3°5  0 

1258  3 

23 

28485  2 

60 

2177  3 

1185  0 

992  3 

30 

29782  2 

50 

1881  1 

1035  0 

846  1 

1 9 

16078  2 

44 

1365  2 

70  5  0 

660  2 

8 

5284  0 

40 

1234  2 

312  2 

922  0 

9 

8298  0 

36 

963  3 

450  0 

5J3  3 

7 

3596  1 

3o 

956  2 

435  ° 

5  21  2 

28 

14602  0 

28 

593  2 

285  0 

308  2 

23 

7095  1 

24 

531  3 

2 55  0 

276  3 

12 

3321  0 

20 

421  2 

191  1 

230 1 

*5 

3453  3 

Difference  between  the  weights  203918  3  o 

Expences  f  Brafs  guns  of  two  firll  rates  203918  15  o 
of  the  £  Iron  ditto  -  -  43109  5  o 


We  get  L.  257028  o  o 


The  old  Royal  George  carried  100  brafs  guns,  which 
weighed  together  218.2  tons  j  the  ton  coils  130  pounds, 
workmanlhip  included. 

The  expence  of  thefe  guns  is  then 
A  fet  of  iron  guns  of  the  fame 
number  and  calibers,  according  to 
my  conflruftion,  weighs 
The  ton  coll  16  pounds,  and  the 
whole  fet 

The  Royal  George  carries  then  90.4 
tons  more  than  is  neceffary,  and 
the  difference  between  the  ex- 
pence  is 


26321.2  pounds 

That  is,  12.5  times  more  than  the  new  iron  fet  colls : 
or  12  Ihips  of  the  fame  rate  may  be  fitted  out  at  lefs 
charge. 

A  fet  of  the  I5?ld  l  iroan  Suns  %,a  T  204.47  tons 
(.New  J  firlt  rate  weighs  £  127.83  ^ons 
The  difference  between  the  weight 
of  the  old  and  new  is 
The  difference  between  the  expence 
is  then  - 

A  fet  of  brafs  battering  pieces  weighs 
A  ton  coils  130  pounds,  and  the  fet 
A  fet  of  the  new  weighs 
The  ton  colls  1 6  pounds,  and  the  fet 


To  this  and  other  propofals  for  reducing  the  weight 
and  expence  of  guns  great  attention  has  been  paid  ; 
and  the  Carron  Company  in  Scotland  have  not  on¬ 
ly  greatly  improved  thofe  of  the  old  conllruaion, 
but  a  gun  of  a  different  conllrudlion,  invented  by 
28366  pounds  Charles  Gafcoigne,  formerly  diredor  of  that  work, 

has  been  of  more  effe&ual  fervice  than  any  hi¬ 
therto  made  ufe  of. - Fig.  6.  reprefents  the  form  P]at 

and  proportions  of  the  guns  made  at  Carron,  and  CCXU  * 
which  ferve  for  thofe  of  all  fizes,  from  one  half-pound-  %  * 
ers  and  upwards.  The  proportions  are  meafured  by  the  p  45 
diameters  of  the  caliber,  or  bore  of  the  gun,  divided  tions°& 
into  16  equal  parts,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  The  of  the : 
following  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  a  can- made  a1 
non.  Carron. 


127.8  tons 
2044.8  pounds 


76.6  tons 


1225.6  pounds 
1 1.36  tons 
1476.8  pounds 
7.55  tons 
117.8  pounds 


AB,  the  length  of  the  cannon. 

AE,  the  firll  reinforce. 

EF,  the  fecond  reinforce. 

FB,  the  chafe. 

HB,  the  muzzle. 

A  0 ,  the  cafcabel,  or  pomiglion. 

AC,  the  breech. 

CD,  the  vent-field. 

FI,  the  chafe-girdle. 

rs9  the  bafe-ring  and  ogee. 

/,  the  vent-aflragal  and  fillets. 

1 reinforce-ring  and  ogee. 
VW  the  fecond  reinforce-ring  and  ogee. 
A,  the  chafe-aftragal  and  fillets. 


z,  the 


Sea.  111. 

plaice.  g,  the  muzzle-aftragal  and  fillets. 
u~-y— ■ J  n ,  the  muzzle  mouldings. 

in,  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle. 

A  *,  the  brecch-mouldings. 

XT,  the  trunnions. 


GUN 


Rg-  7- 


44, . 

Ufe  and  de- 


The  dotted  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  piece  fhow 
the  dimenfions  of  the  caliber,  and  the  dotted  circle 
(flows  the  fize  of  the  balL  Fig.  7.  fhows  a  cohorn 
made  alfo  at  Carron,  and  which  may  be  meafured  by 
the  fame  fcale. 

As  the  breech  of  the  cannon  receives  an  equal  im- 


£  pulfe  with  the  bullet  from  the  action  of  the  inflamed 
f’maKS.°  gunP0W^er>  ^  thence  follows,  that  at  the  moment  the 
bullet  flies  off,  the  piece  itfelf  pufhes  backward  with 
very  great  force.  This  is  called  the  recoil  of  the  can¬ 
non  •,  and  if  the  piece  is  not  of  a  very  confiderable 
weight,  it  would  fly  upwards,  or  to  a  fide,  with  ex¬ 
treme  violence.  If  again  it  was  firmly  faflened  down, 
fo  that  it  could  not  move  in  the  leaft,  it  would  be  very 
apt  to  burfl,  on  account  of  the  extreme  violence  with 
which  the  powder  would  then  aft  upon  it.  For  this 
reafon  it  hath  been  found  neceffary  to  allow  the  recoil 
to  take  place,  and  confequcntly  all  large  pieces  of 
artillery  are  mounted  upon  carriages  with  wheels, 
which  allow  them  to  recoil  freely  j  and  thus  they  may 
be  fired  without  any  danger.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  carriages  for  ordnance,  viz.  baftard  carriages,  with 
low  wheels  and  high  wheels.}  fea-carriages,  made  in 
imitation  of  thofe  for  fhip-guns  \  and  carriages  for  field- 
pieces,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  The  carriages 
muff  be  proportioned  to  the  pieces  mounted  on  them. 
The  ordinary  proportion  is  for  the  carriage  to  have  once 
and  a  half  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  wheels  to  behalf 
the  length  of  the  piece  in  height.  Four  times  the  dia¬ 
meter  or  caliber  gives  the  depth  of  the  planks  in  the 
fore  end  ;  in  the  middle  34. 
description  Fig.  g,  {flows  the  gun  called  a  carronade  invented 
f  the  car-  or  rather  improved  by  Mr  Gafcoigne  5  and  which,  in 
June  1779)  was  ky  the  king  and  council  inftituted  a 
ffandard  navy-gun,  and  10  of  them  appointed  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  each  fhip  of  war,  from  a  firft-rate  to  a  {loop. 
Of  this  gun  the  Carron  Company  have  publifhed  the 
following  account, 

“  The  carronade  *  is  made  fo  {hort,  that  it  is  worked 
with  its  carriage  in  the  (hip’s  port  \  the  trunnions  lying 
immediately  over  the  fill  of  the  port :  it  is  corre&ly 
bored  ;  and  the  fhot  being  perfe&ly  round,  fills  the 
caliber  with  fuch  exaflncfs,  that  the  leaff  poffible  of  the 
impulfc  of  the  powder  efcapes,  upon  explofion,  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  fhot  ;  which  laft  alfo  is  thereby 
more  truly  directed  in  its  flight.  The  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  is  a  hemifphere,  to  which  the  end  of  the  car¬ 
tridge  is  not  liable  to  flick,  and  in  which  the  fmalleft 
charge  of  powder  envelopes  the  fhot,  exhaufting  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  impelling  force  upon  it :  the  trunnions 
are  placed  fo  as  to  leffen  the  recoil,  and  that  the  gun 
cannot  reft  againft  the  fides  of  the  carriage,  and  is  ba¬ 
lanced  with  the  utmoft  facility.  There  are  views  caft 
upon  the  vent  and  muzzle,  to  point  the  gun  quickly  to 
an  objefl  at  250  and  500  yards  diftance.  There  is  a 
handle  A  fixed  upon  the  pommel-end  of  the  gun,  by 
which  it  is  horizontally  ranged  and  pointed  ;  and  there 
is  a  ring  caft  upon  the  cafcabel,  through  which  the 
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'onade. 


f  See  Car* 
made. 
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breechin  rope  is  reeved,  the  only  rope  ufed  about  thefe 
guns. 

“  The  carronade  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage  B,with 
a  perfectly  fmootli  bottom  of  ftrong  plank,  without 
trucks  }  inftead  of  which  there  is  fixed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  perpendicular  from  the  trunnions,  a 
gudgeon  C  of  proper  ftrength,  with  an  iron  wafher  D 
and  pin  E  at  the  lower  end  thereof.  This  gudgeon  is 
let  into  a  correfponding  groove  F,  cut  in  a  fecond  car¬ 
riage  G,  called  a  Jlide-carriage  ;  the  wafher  fupported 
by  the  pin  over-reaching  the  under  edges  of  the  groove 
H.  This  flide-carriage  is  made  with  a  fmooth  upper 
furface,  upon  which  the  gun-carriage  is  moved,  and  by 
the  gudgeon  always  kept  in  its  right  ftation  to  the 
port  5  the  groove  in  the  flidc-carriage  being  of  a  fuffi- 
cier.t  length  to  allow  the  gun  to  recoil  and  be  loaded 
within  board.  The  flide-carriage,  the  groove  included, 
is  equally  broad  with  the  fore  part  of  the  gun-carriage, 
and  about  four  times  the  length  :  the  fore  part  of  the 
flide-carriage  is  fixed  by  hinge-bolts  I,  to  the  quick- 
work  of  the  fhip  below  the  port,  the  end  lying  over  the 
fill,  clofe  to  the  outfide  plank,  and  the  groove  reaching 
to  the  fore  end  ;  the  gudgeon  of  the  gun-carriage,  and 
confequently  the  trunnions  of  the  gun,  are  over  the  fill 
of  the  port  when  the  gun  is  run  out  j  and  the  port  is 
made  of  fuch  breadth,  with  its  fides  bevelled  oft*  with¬ 
in  board,  that  the  gun  and  carriage  may  range  from 
bow  to  quarter.  The  fide-carriage  is  fupported  from 
the  deck  at  the  hinder  end,  by  a  wedge  K,  or  ftep- 
ftool  \  which  being  altered  at  pleafure,  and  the  fore 
end  turning  upon  the  hinge-bolts,  the  carriage  can  be 
conftantly  kept  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  for  the  more 
eafy  and  quick  working  of  the  gun  when  the  fhip  lies 
along. 

“  The  gun  and  carriages  being  in  their  places,  the 
breechin  rope,  which  muff  be  ftrong  and  limber,  is 
reeved  through  the  ring  on  the  breech,  then  led  through 
an  eye-bolt  drove  downwards,  the  eye  (landing  upright 
upon  the  upper  edge  of  each  cheek  of  the  gun-carriage  \ 
from  thefe  eye-bolts  the  ends  of  the  breechin  rope  arc 
feized  down  as  ufual  to  an  eye-bolt  driven  into  the 
quick-work  on  each  fide,  in  a  line  with  the  lower  fur- 
face  of  the  flide-carriage. 

“  The  gun  being  mounted  and  ready  for  afUon,  is 
loaded  with  one-twelfth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball  in 
fervice  charge  of  powder  put  into  a  woollen  cartridge, 
and  the  end  tied  up  with  a  worfted  yarn,  and  placed 
next  to  the  fhot ;  and  with  a  Angle  ball,  well  rammed 
home  upon  the  powder,  without  a  wradding  between 
them  :  the  gun  being  then  run  out  in  the  port,  is 
ranged  and  elevated  with  great  facility,  by  means  of 
the  handle  on  the  pommel ;  and,  by  the  views,  very 
quickly  pointed. — Upon  difeharge,  the  gun  attempts 
to  kick  upwards,  which  being  prevented  by  the  wafher 
of  the  gudgeon  bearing  hard  againft  the  under  part  of 
the  flide-carriage,  the  recoil  takes  place  5  and  the 
gudgeon  Aiding  backwards  in  the  groove  (the  wafher 
ftill  bearing  againft  an  iron  plate  on  the  under  edge 
of  the  groove),  till  the  gun  is  brought  up  by  the 
breechin  rope,  as  much  re-aflion  fucceeds  as  flackens 
the  rope,  fo  that  the  gun  and  carriage  may  be  in- 
ftantly  turned  fore  and  aft  by  the  handle,  and  loaded 
again. 

“  This  gun  has  many  Angular  advantages  over  the 

others 
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»  Pra^cej  °^efs  conftruftion. — It  is  fo  extremely  light, 

that  the  fmallefl  fliips  can  carry  almoft  any  weight  of 
fhot  (the  12  pounder  weighing  under  500  wt.  and  the 
other  calibers  in  proportion),  and  that  without  being 
attended  with  the  inconveniences  imputed  generally  to 
light  guns,  fince  it  cannot  injure  its  carriage,  or  jump 
out  of  its  Ration  in  the  port  upon  recoil  $  and  it  will 
never  heat. 

“  It  can  be  eafily  managed  and  worked  of  all  cali¬ 
bers,  from  the  1 pounders  downwards  with  two  hands, 
and  the  18  and  24  pounders  with  three  hands.  It  may 
be  readily  ranged,  pointed,  and  difeharged,  twice  in 
three  minutes,  which  doubles  the  ftrength  of  the  fhip 
againft  an  enemy  of  equal  force.  It  is  wrought  upon 
a  horizontal  plane  to  windward  or  to  leeward  how 
much  foever  the  lh ip  lies  along  under  a  preffure  of  fail ; 
and  therefore,  befides  being  hampered  with  no  tackles 
or  other  popes,  except  the  breechin  rope,  it  may  be 
worked  with  as  much  eafe  and  expedition  in  chace  or 
in  a  gale  of  wind  as  in  lying  to  for  adion.— It  can  be 
ranged  from  bow  to  quarter,  fo  as  to  bring  a  broadfide 
to  bear  m  a  circuit  of  above  10  points  of  the  compafs 
©n  each  fide. — It  is  no  more  expenfive  in  ammunition 
than  the  old  guns  of  two-thirds  lefs  weight  of  (hot  5  and 
it  requires  very  few  hands  above  the  complement  ne- 
celfary  for  navigating  merchant-fliips ;  and  increafes 
the  ftrength  of  privateers  crews,  by  expofing  few 
hands  at  the  guns,  and  augmenting  the  number  at  fmall 
arms. 

Though  the  carronade  cannot,  flriflly  fpeaking 
throw  its  (hot  to  an  equal  diftance  with  a  longer  gun  • 
yet,  from  the  fitnefs  of  the  Ihot  to  its  cylinder?  the 
powers  of  this  gun  will  greatly  furpafs  the  expectations 
et  iuch  as  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  effefts 
of  the  elaftic  force  of  fired  powder,  fince,  with  one- 
twelrth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball,  at  very  fmall  ele¬ 
vations,  it  will  range  its  Ihot  to  triple  the  diftance  at 
which  llnps  generally  engage,  with  fufficient  velocity 
for  the  greateft  execution,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  in 

lengths  '°n  that  °an  be  atUined  from  Suns  of  greater 

I  here  have  been  two  feeming  difadvantages  im¬ 
puted  to  this  gun,  which  it  does  not  merit,  viz.  the 
nicety  of  fitting  the  {hot  to  the  bore  of  the  gun  and 
its  incapacity  to  hold  more  than  two  foot  at  one 
charge.  But  as  feamen  have  few  opportunities  of 
confirming  themfelves  in  juft  opinions  by  experiments 
made  on  fliore,  and  cannot,  in  that  cafe,  be  fully 
converfant  with  the  fubjefl  ;  the  following  loofe 

n0t  be  5ne£>t  t0"’ardS  rem°vinS  theJe  °bjec- 

.  “  !}  an  axiora  in  pmjeftilcs,  That  a  (hot  cannot  be 
impelled  from  a  gun  to  any  diftance  in  a  diredion  truly 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  the  piece,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  point  blank,  arifing  from  fevcral  well 

Known  f'Qtl  (pc  •  rnt*  *  -  A  1  n 
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“  Thefe  irregularities  are  of  little  importance  in  clofe  pr- 
fea- fights,  and  being  the  effeft  of  natural  caufes  are'— 
common  to  all.  .  Befides  thefe,  the  deviation  of  a  fliot 
from  its  true  direction,  is  further  augmented  by  the 
windage  between  the  cylinder  and  its  fhot  \  but  the 
greateft  uncertainty  in  the  flight  of  a  fhot,  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  aeftion  of  its  gravity,  and  the  air’s  re- 
fiftance,  fprings  from  the  defers  of  the  fhot  itfclf. 
Round-fhot  for  fhip-gnns  are  feldom  nicely  examined  • 
and,  unlefs  they  are  call  /olid  and  truly  globular ,  and 
free  of  all  hollows,  roughnefs,  and  other  outfide*  ble- 
mi flics,  and  well  fitted  to  the  gun,  it  cannot  even  be 
difeharged  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  ;  to 
the  difappointment  ofi  thofe  that  ufie  fuch,  and  tc/the 
diferedit  of  the  gun-founder,  however  juftly  the  piece 
is  viewed,  or  departed  ;  but  being  impelled  againft  the 
furface  of  the  cylinder,  bounds  and  rebounds  from  fide 
to  fide,  acquires  a  rotatory  motion,  and  when  caft  hol¬ 
low  withal,  and  breaking  within  the  cylinder  before  dif- 
charge,  (which  fometimes  happens,  efpecially  with 
double  charges),  never  fails  to  injure,  and  when  often 
repeated  may  at  laft  burft,  the  very  beft  guns.  Round- 
mot  fliould  not  be  taken  on  board  a  fhip,  without  be¬ 
ing  examined  as  to  its  fliape  and  furface,  gaged  for  its 
hze  to  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  weighed  that  it  be 
not  above  or  below  the  ftandard  mere  than  half  an 
ounce  in  the  pound  of  its  refipedive  caliber  :  good  fhot 
then,  being  of  the  fame  importance  to  all  guns  re¬ 
moves  the  fir  ft  objection,  9 

.  “nIlth,e1dil;eftion  of  the  n;gbt  of  a  fliot  to  its  object 
is  a  fleeted  byfo  many  feeming  trivial  caufes,  how  much 
more  uncertain  mull  it  be,  when  two  or  more  fliot  are 
uncharged  together  from  one  gun  :  for  the  fhot  next 
the  powder  being  impelled  with  more  celerity  than  that 
immediately  before  it  Unices  againft  it  after  difeharge 
and  fometimes  ftnvers  itfelf  to  pieces,  and  never  fails  to 
change  obliquely  the  direftion  of  both  ;  and  this  hap¬ 
pens  with  round  and  double-headed,  &c.  and  all  dou¬ 
ble  charges  ;  and  which,  from  their  various  figures 
cannot  reach  an  objedt  at  the  fame  elevations  with  the 
round-fhot  ;  efpecially  when  thefe  other  foots  are  of 
greater  weight  than  the  round,  which  is  often  the  cafe. 
However  frightful  a  broadfide  with  double  charges  may 
appear  at  fea  more  confufion  is  created  by  them,  and 
more  time  loft,  within  board,  by  the  ftrain  and  excef- 
five  recoil  than  real  damage  done  without  board  by  the 
addftional  charge:  for  upon  a  trial  on  foore,  where  the 

vSd  H%n  traCCd’  'l  W.H1  be  ‘hat,  at  too 

yard*  diftance,  more  fhot  will  take  place  within  a  fmall 

compafs  by  Angle  than  by  double  charges  ;  and  the1 
charges  will  be  oftener  repeated  in  a  given  time  with 
out  heating  the  gun  :  and  thefe  fads  being  eftablifoed 
remove  alfo  the  fecond  objeaion  ”  b  ’ 

leji “°Tl  i  ‘h«  P'»f  °l  ~  »f  tkef. 


1  r  r  l  \  . -v,  n-oin  levcrai  weli  p'uns  will  wrlmnc  r  .  .  rAUU1  01  one  ot  tnele 
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its  eorrefponding  foot  and  admitting  that  the  im-  ment  made  r  . .  -«  «™t.- 

pulfe  of  the  powder  afts  through  the  centre  of  gravity  &c  &ctith  b?f°1'e  the  earl  of  Dunmore, 

of  the  fliot,  and  alfo  that  the  foot  confequently  leaves  wetht  of  a  Briti^  P°Under  carrcnade>  nearly  of  the 
the  piece  in  a  dtreBton  parallel  to  the  axis  of  its  cvlin-  l  u  r  Bntl<h  navy  1 2-pounder  gun,  and  charged 
Ser;  yet  the  foot  is  no  fooner  difeharged,  but  i/be.  caJLJd  fame  quantity,  (viz.  61b.)  of  powder.—fhe 


comes  more  or  lefs  inflefted  by  its  gravity',  uni  defied 
™ln8  t0  Its  vel°city,  by  the  refinance  of  the  air 


thicknefs 
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praftice.  thicknefs  oF  two  feet  five  inches  folid  wood,  at  163 

'm~~* - yards  diftance  j  behind  which,  at  168  yards,  there  was 

another  bulk’s  head  of  two  feet  four  inches  thick  5  and 
behind  that  again,  at  170  yards  diftance,  a  bank  of 


earth.  The  (hot  pierced  the  bulk’s  heads  each  time, 
and  was  buried  from  three  to  four  feet  into  the  bank, 
and  the  fplinters  were  thrown  about  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  on  all  Tides. 
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Practice 


3ft  fhot  ftruck  I  foot  7  inches  below  the  horizontal  line, 


2d  ditto  ditto  2  feet  ditto, 

3d  do.  do.  through  the  horizontal  line 
ditto.  - —  - 

do.  - - 

2  inches  below  - - . 


4th  do, 
5th  do. 
6th  do. 
7th  do. 
8th  do, 
9th  do. 
10th  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


touched  the  lower  part  of  ditto 
2  inches  below - -  - 

2  feet  below  -  _ 

3  inches  below  —  .  _ 


ditto, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


and  3  feet - -  from  the  mark. 

and  2  ditto - from 

ditto. 

and  3  do.  4  inches  from 

do. 

and  2  do.  4  ditto  from 

do. 

2  do.  10  do.  from 

do. 

— —  10  do.  from 

do. 

■ -  7  do.  from 

do. 

»  10  do.  from 

do. 

1  foot  9  do.  from 

do. 

—  3  do.  from 

do. 

The  carronade  was  laid  each  time  by  the  views 
without  an  inftrument  ;  and  the  (hot  were  all  to  the 
left  of  the  mark,  owing  to  a  fmall  error  in  difparting 
the  views  5  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  {hot,  made  one 
frafture,  as  did  alfo  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  and 
the  fixth  and  eighth  {truck  the  fame  fpot. 

“  The  carronade  was  eafily  worked  with  four  men, 
and  may  be  readily  worked  and  difeharged  on  board  a 
fhip  twice  a-minute  with  {ix  men. — With  fix  pounds 
weight  of  powder  the  {hot  was  impelled  with  a  velocity 
47  of  1400  feet  in  a  feeond.” 

lefeription  We  have  already  feen  of  how  much  confequence 

rdnance.  rif]e‘b.arj5els  are  in  to  bring  the  art  of  gunnery 

to  perfection  ;  as  they  enlarge  the  fpace  in  which  the 
ball  will  fly  without  any  lateral  deflexion  to  three  or 
foui  times  its  ufual  quantity.  This  improvement,  how¬ 
ever,  till  very  lately,  only  took  place  in  mufket-barrels. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  Dr  Lind,  and 
Captain  Alexander  Blair  of  the  69th  regiment  of  foot, 
invented  a  fpecies  of  rifled  field-pieces.  They  are 
made  of  caft  iron,  and  are  not  bored  like  the  common 
pieces,  but  have  the  rifles  moulded  on  the  core,  after 
which  they  are  cleaned  out  and  finiflred  with  proper  in- 
flruments.  1 

Guns  of  this  confiru&ion,  which  are  intended  for 
the  field,  ought  never  to  be  made  to  carry  a  ball  of 
above  one  or  two  pounds  weight  at  moft  •  a  leaden  bul¬ 
let  of  that  weight  being  fuflicient  to  deftroy  either  man 
or  horfe. — A  pound  gun  of  this  confirudion,  of  good 
metal,  fuch  as  is  now  made  by  the  Carron  Company, 
need,  not  weigh  above  an  hundred  pounds  weight, 
and  its  carriage  about  another  hundred.  It  can  there¬ 
fore  be  eafily  tranfported  from  place  to  place,  by  a 
few  men  \  and  a  couple  of  good  horfes  may  tranfport 
fix  of  thefe  guns  and  their  carriages,  if  put  into  a 

But,  for  making  experiments,  in  order  to  determine 
the  refiftance  which  bodies  moving  with  great  veloci¬ 
ties  meet  with  from  the  air,  a  circumftance  to  which 
fhele  guns  are  particularly  well  adapted,  or  for  annoy¬ 
ing  an  enemy’s  Tappers  that  are  carrying  on  their  ap- 
be°uf  d  t0WardS  3  berie§ed  Place>  a  larger  caliber  may 

I  0  Ihe  length  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  feven  equal 
parts,  the  length  of  the  firfi  reinforce  AB  (fig.  o.)  is 
two  of  thefe  parts  5  the  feeond  BC,  one  and  4*  of  the 
diameter  of  the  caliber  5  the  chafe  CD,  four  wanting 
r*  01  the  diameter  of  the  caliber. 

The  diftance  from  the  hind  part  of  the  bafe-ring  A 


to  the  beginning  of  the  bore,  L  one  caliber  and  of 
a  caliber.  The  trunnions  TT  are  each  a  caliber  in 
breadth,  and  the  fame  in  length  5  their  centres  are  pla¬ 
ced  three-fevenths  of  the  gun’s  length  from  the  hind 
part  of  the  bafe  ring,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  paffes  through  the  centre  line  of  the  bore, 
which  prevents  the  gun  from  kicking,  and  breaking  its 
carriage.  The  length  of  the  cafcabel  is  one  caliber 
and  o f  a  caliber. 


The  caliber  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  16  equal 
parts  5 

The  thicknefs  of  metal  at  the  bafe-ring  A  from 
the  bore,  is  -  -  18,3 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  reinforce  ring  B  17 

At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
feeond  reinforce  -  -  _  jy 

At  the  end  of  the  feeond  reinforce  C  13* 

At  the  fame  place  for  the  beginning  of  the 
chafe  c  *3*75 

At  the  end  of  the  chafe  muzzle,  the  mould¬ 
ings  a  D  excluded 

At  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle  b 
At  the  muzzle-fillet  c 
At  the  extreme  moulding  D 
Bafe-ring 

Ogee  next  the  bafe-ring  d 
The  aftragal  or  half  round 
Its  fillet  - 

Total  aftragal  and  fillets  at  the  ventfield  c 
Firft  reinforce  ring  B 
Second  reinforce  ring  C 
Its  ogee  - 

Its  aftragal  - 

And  its  fillet  - 

The  muzzle  aftragal,  and  fillet  a 
Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  bafe-ring 
Diftance  of  the  fillet  at  the  button  from  the 
fillet  at  the  bafe-ring 

Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  button 
Diameter  of  the  fillet  at  the  button 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  button  from  its 
fillet.  -  .  -  I2 

Diameter  of  the  button  E  -  j  8 

Diameter  of  its  neck .  10.3 


9 

12 

F 

5*5 

5*5 

4-75 

1 

4 

4*5 

3*5* 

3 

*•5 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

18 


The  vent  Ihould  be  placed  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  or  bore,  that  the  cartridge 
may  be  pricked,  left  fome  of  the  bottoms  of  the  car¬ 
tridges 
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PradUce.  tridges  fiiould  be  left  in  when  the  gun  is  (ponged,  a 
circumftance  which  might  retard  the  firing  till  the  Ihot 
be  again  drawn  (which  is  no  cafy  matter),  and  the 
gun  be  cleaned  out.  From  fome  experiments  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Defaguliers  and  Mr  Muller,  it  has  been  imagined, 
that  the  powder  never  has  fo  ftrong  an  efFed  as  when 
it  is  fired  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore  ;  yet  it  is 
found,  by  the  experiments  of  Count  de  la  Lippe,  to 
have  the  greatefi:  effed  when  fired  near  to  the  middle 
of  the  charge.  This  he  proved  by  firing  it  with  tubes, 
introduced  at  a  vent  bored  through  the  button  and 
breech  of  the  gun,  of  different  lengths,  fo  as  to  reach 
the  different  parts  of  the  powder.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  a  mufket  or  fowling-piece  is  found  to  pufli  more 
when  the  touch-hole  is  placed  at  fome  little  dillance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bore  ;  which  arifes  from  nothing 
but  the  powder’s  ading  with  more  force,  by  being  in¬ 
flamed  to  greater  advantage  ;  confequently,  in  this 
cafe,  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  will  have  a  greater 
effed,  than  when  the  touch-hole  is  placed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bore,  which  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  hufband- 
ing  the  powder. 

The  above  dimenfions  are  taken  from  fome  elegant 
one  half  pound  guns,  which  were  made  for  the  prince 
of  Afturias  by  the  Carron  Company. 

The  rifles  make  one  fpiral  turn  in  the  length  of  the 
bore  ;  but  go  no  nearer  to  the  breech,  in  their  full  fize, 
than  two  calibers  )  and  then  terminate  with  a  gentle 
dope  in  half  a  caliber  more,  fo  as  not  to  prevent  the 
cartridge  with  the  powder  from  being  eafily  fent  home 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gun,  which  would  otherwife  con- 
ftantly  happen  with  the  flannel  cartridges,  and  even 
fometimes  with  paper  ones,  if  not  made  to  enter  very 
loofely.  The  fliape  of  the  rifles  is  femicircular,  their 
breadth  being  equal  to  the  diameter,  which  is  of  a 
caliber,  and  their  depth  equal  to  the  femidiameter,  or 
x|r  of  a  caliber. 

Fig.  10.  The  bullets,  fig.  10.  are  of  lead,  having  fix  knobs 
caft  on  them  to  fit  the  rifles  of  the  gun.  Being  thus 
made  of  foft  metal,  they  do  not  injure  the  rifles  ;  and 
may  alfo  fave  an  army  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  (hot  about  with  them,  fmee  a  fupply  of  lead 
may  be  had  in  molt  countries  from  roofs,  &c.  which 
can  be  call  into  balls  as  occafion  requires.  Lead  like- 
wife  being  of  greater  fpecinc  gravity  than  caft  iron, 
flies  to  a  much  greater  distance. 

Rifled  ordnance  of  any  caliber  may  be  made  to 
carry  iron-fhot  for  battering  or  for  other  purpofes  5 
provided  holes,  that  are  a  little  wider  at  their  bottoms 
than  at  their  upper  parts,  he  caft  in  a  zone  round  the 
ball,  for  receiving  afterwards  leaden  knobs  to  fit  the 
rides  of  the  cannon  •,  by  which  means,  the  iron-fhot 
will  have  its  intended  line  of  diredion  preferved,  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  rifles  more  than  if  the  whole  ball  was 
of  lead,  the  rotatory  motion  round  its  axis,  in  the  line 
of  its  direction  (which  corrects  the  aberration)  being 
communicated  to  it  by  the  leaden  knobs,  following  the 
fpiral  turn  of  the  rifles,  in  its  progreis  out  of  the  gun. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that  the  balls  mult  be 
made  to  go  eafxly  down  into  the  piece,  fo  that  the  car¬ 
tridge  with  the  powder  and  the  bullet  may  be  both  fent 
home  together,  with  a  fingle  pufh  of  the  hand,  without 
any  wadding  above  either  powder  or  ball  5  by  which  tion 
means,  the  gun  is  quickly  loaded,  and  the  ball  flies  tor. 
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farther  than  when  it  is  forcibly  driven  into  the  gun,  as  Praai| 
was  found  from  many  experiments.  The  only  reafon  ' 
why,  in  common  rifled  mufkets,  the  bullets  are  rammed 
in  forcibly,  is  this,  that  the  zone  of  the  ball  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  infide  of  the  bore  may  have  the  figure 
of  the  rifles  imprefted  upon  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
become  part  of  a  male  ferew,  exadly  fitting  the  in¬ 
dents  of  the  rifle,  which  is  not  at  all  neceflary  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  the  figure  of  the  rides  being  originally 
call  upon  the  ball.  Thefe  knobs  retard  the  dight  of 
the  bullet  in  fome  degree  )  but  this  fmall  difadvantage 
is  fully  made  up  by  the  eale  with  which  the  gun  is 
loaded,  its  lervice  being  nearly  as  quick  as  that  of  a 
common  field-piece  \  and  the  retardation  and  quantity 
of  the  whirling  motion  which  is  communicated  to  the 
bullet  being  conftantly  the  fame,  it  will  not  in  the 
lead  affed  the  experiments  made  with  them,  in  order 
to  determine  the  refidance  of  the  air. 

In  order  to  hit  the  mark  with  greater  certainty  than  Seder  a 
can  be  done  in  the__  common  random  method,  thefe  teief(0P 
guns  are  furnifhed  with  a  fedor,  the  principal  parts  of^1^1 
which  are,  1.  The  limb,  which  is  divided  in  fuch  a  kind  of 
manner  as  to  fhow  elevations  to  15  or  20  degrees.  Theordnanc 
length  of  the  radius  is  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  its 
nonius  is  fo  divided  as  to  fhow  minutes  of  a  degree. 

2.  The  telefcope,  AB,  fig.  11.  an  achromatic  ref rac-  Pig*  u. 
tor,  is  feven  inches  in  length  (fuch  as  is  ufed  on  Had¬ 
ley’s  quadrants,  that  are  fitted  for  taking  diftances  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun  or  ftars,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
longitude  at  fea),  having  crofs  hairs  in  it.  3.  The 
parallel  cylindric  bar,  CD,  is  of  an  inch  in.  diame¬ 
ter,  having  two  red  angular  ends  EF,  each  half  an  inch 
fquare  and  an  inch  long.  On  one  fide  of  the  end  next 
the  limb  of  the  fedor,  is  a  mark  correfponding  to  a  fi- 
milar  one  in  the  hinder  cock  of  the  gun,  with  which  it 
mult  always  coincide  when  placed  on  the  gun.  The 
length  of  the  parallel  bar,  together  with  its  ends*  is 
feven  inches.  The  bar  is  fixed  to  the  fedor  by  means 
of  two  hollow  cylinders,  G,  H,  which  allow  the  fedor 
a  motion  round  the  bar.  There  is  a  finger- ferew  a  up¬ 
on  the  hollow  cylinder  G,  which  is  flit,  in  order  to 
tighten  it  at  pleafure  upon  the  bar.  4.  The  circular 
level  I,  fig.  11.  and  12.  for  fetting  the  plane  of  the  Fig* 
fedor  always  perpendicular  when  placed  upon  the  gun, 
is  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a  fmall  ferew  </, 
to  adjult  the  level  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
fedor.  5.  The  finger  ferew  b ,  for  fixing  the  index 
of  the  fedor  at  any  particular  degree  of  elevation  pro- 
pofed . 

The  line  of  eollimation  (that  is,  the  line  of  vifion 
cut  by  the  interfeding  point  of  the  two  crofs  hairs  in 
the  telefcope)  mull  be  adjuited  truly  parallel  to  the  bar 
of  tnc  fedor  when  at  o  degrees.  This  is  done  by 
placing  the  ied or  (o  that  the  vertical  hair  may  exadly 
cover  fome  very  diftant  perpendicular  line.  If  it  again 
covers  it  when  the  fedor  is  inverted,  by  turning  it  half 
round  upon  the  bar,  which  has  all  the  while  been  kept 
fleady  and  firm,  that  hair  is  corred  \  if  not,  corred 
halt  the  error  by  means  of  the  fmall  ferews,  r  d  e, 
fig.  11.  and  13.  at  the  eye-end  of  the  telefcope,  and  Fie.  13. 
the  other  half  by  moving  the  bar  5  place.it  again  to  co- 
V.er  Pen>endicular  hne,  and  repeat  the  above  opera- 
r,\  the  hair  covers  ft  in>>th  portions  of  the  fec- 
Ihen  turn  the  fedor,  till  the  horizontal  hair  co¬ 
ver 
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radire.  ver  the  fame  perpendicular  line  ;  and  turning  the  fe&or 
■ -'Y"*"-' half  round  on  its  bar,  correft  it,  if  wrong,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  you  did  the  vertical  hair. 

N.  B.  Of  the  four  fmall  fcrews  at  the  eye-end  of 
the  telefcope,  thofe  at  the  right  and  left  hand  move 
whatever  hair  is  vertical,  and  thofe  at  top  or  underneath 
move  whatever  hair  is  horizontal. 

On  the  fide  of  the  gun  upon  the  firft  reinforce,  are 
call  two  knobs,  F,  fig.  9.  and  14.  having  their  middle 
part  diftant  from  each  other  fix  inches,  for  fixing  on 
the  brafs-cocks,  A,  fig.  14.  and  15.  which  receive  the 
re&angular  ends  of  the  parallel  cylindric  bar  of  the  fee- 
tor,  when  placed  on  the  gun. 

The  next  adjuftment  is  to  make  the  parallel  bar,  and 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telefcope,  when  fet  at  o  de¬ 
grees,  parallel  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  confequently 
to  the  direct  ion  of  the  (hot.  The  gun  being  loaded, 
the  cartridge  pricked,  and  the  gun  primed,  place  the 
feftor  on  the  cocks  of  the  gun  ;  and  having  firft  fet  the 
fe£lor  to  what  elevation  you  judge  neceflary,  bring  the 
interfe&ion  of  the  crofs  hairs  in  the  telefcope  upon  the 
centre  of  the  mark,  the  limb  of  the  fe&or  being  fet 
vertical  by  means  of  the  circular  level,  and  then  take 
off  the  feftor  without  moving  the  gun.  Fire  the  gun  5 
and  if  the  bullet  hits  any  where  in  the  perpendicular 
line,  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  mark,  the  line 
of  collimation  of  the  telefcope  and  dire&ion  of  the  fhot 
agree  :  but  if  it  hit  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  fo  much 
do  they  differ.  In  order  to  correct  which,  bring  the 
gun  into  the  fame  pofition  it  was  in  before  firing,  and 
fecure  it  there.  Then  file  away  as  much  of  the  fore 
cock,  on  the  fide  next  the  gun,  as  will  let  the  inter- 
fe&ion  of  the  crofs-hair  fall  dome  where  on  the  line  paf- 
fing  perpendicularly  through  the  point  where  the  (hot 
fell  ;  and  it  is  then  adjufted  in  that  pofition,  fo  much 
being  filed  off  the  fide  of  the  cock  at  a,  fig.  14.  and 
1 5.  as  will  allow  the  fide  b  to  be  ferewed  clofer,  that 
the  ends  of  the  parallel  bar  may  have  no  fhake  in  the 
cocks.  To  correct  it  in  the  other  pofition,  and  fo  to 
find  the  true  o  degrees  of  the  gun,  that  is,  to  bring  the 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telefcope,  parallel  bar,  and 
bore  of  the  gun,  truly  parallel  to  each  other,  repeat 
the  above  with  the  trunnions  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  the  fe£lor  being  turned  a  quarter  round  upon  its* 
bar,  fo  as  to  bring  its  plane  vertical.  The  deviation  of 
the  fliot  found  in  this  way  is  corre&ed  by  deepening 
one  of  the  cocks,  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope  may  be  brought  to  cover  the  line  palling  perpen¬ 
dicularly  through  the  point  where  the  bullet  hits  •  the 
gun  being  placed  in  the  fame  pofition  it  was  in  before 
it  was  fired.  This  adjuftment  being  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  and  any  error  that  remains  being  correct¬ 
ed,  the  gun  is  fit  to  be  mounted  on  its  carriage  for  fer- 
Vice.  .  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  fe&or  will  fit  any 
gun,  if  the  cocks  and  rectangular  ends,  &c.  of  the 
parallel  bar  be  of  the  above  dimenfions,  and  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  fuch  pieces  vhofe  cocks  have 
been  adjufted,  as  if  it  had  been  adjufted  feparately 
'vith  each  of  them.  And  if  the  feftor  be  fet  at  any 
degree  of  elevation,  and  the  gun  moved  fo  as  to 
bring  the  inter/eCHon  of  the  crofs-hairs  on  the  ob- 
jeCl  to  be  fired  at  (the  limb  of  the  feCtor  being  verti¬ 
cal),  the  bore  of  the  gun  will  have  the  fame  elevation 
above  it,  in  the  true  direction  of  the  fliot,  whatever 
pofition  the  carriage  of  the  gun  is  ftanding  in.  A  te- 
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lefeepe  with  crofs  hairs,  fixed  to  a  common  rifted  muf-  Practice 
ket,  and  adjufted  to  the  diredion  of  the  fliot,  will V" "mJ 
make  any  perfon,  with  a  very  little  pra&ice,  hit  an 
objcCl  with  more  precifion  than  the  moft  experienced 
markfman.  ^ 

For  garrifon  fervice,  or  for  batteries,  the  fhip  or  Their  car. 
garrifon  carriage,  with  two  iron  ftaples  on  each  fide  toria&es* 
put  through  a  couple  of  poles  to  carry  thefe  guns  from 
place  to  place  with  more  difpatch,  are  as  proper  as  any. 

But,  for  the  field,  a  carriage  like  that  at  fig.  16.  where  Fig,  16, 
the  (hafts  pufh  in  upon  taking  out  the  iron  pins  a  by 
and  moving  the  crofs  bar  A,  upon  which  the  breech  of 
the  gun  refts,  as  far  down  as  the  (hafts  were  puftied 
in,  is  the  propereft,  fince  the  whole  can  then  be  car¬ 
ried  like  a  hand-barrow,  over  ditches,  walls,  or  rough 
ground,  all  which  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  the 
figure. 

The  principal  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  the 
ufe  of  rifted  ordnance,  is  the  great  certainty  with 
which  any  objed  may  be  hit  when  fired  at  with  them, 
fince  the  (hot  deviates  but  little  from  its  intended  line 
of  diredion,  and  the  gun  is  capable  of  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  objeft,  with  great  exadnefs,  by  means 
of  the  telefcope  and  crofs-hairs. 

The  other  pieces  of  artillery  commonly  made  ufe  of  Mortars 
are  mortars,  howitzers,  and  royals.  The  mortars  are  deferibed. 
a  kind  of  (liort  cannon  of  a  large  bore,  with  chambers 
for  the  powder,  and  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron.  Their 
ufe  is  to  throw’  hollow'  (hells  filled  with  powder,  which 
falling  on  any  building,  or  into  the  works  of  a  fortifi¬ 
cation,  burft,  and  with  their  fragments  deftroy  every 
thing  near  them.  Carcafes  are  alfo  throw'll  out  of 
them  ;  which  are  a  fort  of  (hells  w  ith  five  holes,  filled 
with  pitch  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  fet  build¬ 
ings  on  fire  ;  and  fometimes  balkets  full  of  ftones,  of 
the  fize  of  a  man’s  lift,  are  thrown  out  of  them  up¬ 
on  an  enemy  placed  in  the  covert- way  in  the  time 
of  a  fiege.  The  ingenious  General  Defaguliers  con¬ 
trived  to  throw  bags  filled  with  grapeftiot,  contain¬ 
ing  in  each  bag  from  400  to  600  (hot  of  different 
dimenfions,  out  of  mortars.  The  effed  of  thefe  is 
tremendous  to  troops  forming  the  line  of  battle, 
palling  a  defile,  or  landing,  See.  the  (hot  pouring  down 
like  a  (bower  of  hail  on  a  circumference  of  above  300 
feet. 

Mortars  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  dimenfions 
of  their  bore  ;  for  example,  a  13-inch  mortar  is  one 
the  diameter  of  whofe  bore  is  1 3  inches,  &c. — The 
land-mortars  are  thofe  ufed  in  fieges,  and  in  bat¬ 
tles.  They  are  mounted  on  beds,  and  both  mortar 
and  bed  are  tranfported  on  block  carriages.  There  is 
likewife  a  kind  of  land-mortars  mounted  on  travelling 
carriages,  invented  by  Count  Buckeburgh,  which  may 
be  elevated  to  any  degree;  whereas  all  the  Englifti 
mortars  are  fixed  to  an  angle  of  450.  This  cuftom, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  foundation  in 
reafon.  In  a  fiege,  (hells  (hould  never  bethrowm  with 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  excepting  in  one  cafe  only  ;  that 
is,  when  the  battery  is  fofar  off,  that  they  cannot  other- 
wife  reach  the  works  :  for  when  (hells  are  thrown  out 
of  the  trenches  into  the  works  of  a  fortification,  or 
from  the  towrn  into  the  trenches,  they  (hould  have  as 
little  elevation  as  pollible,  in  order  not  to  bury  them- 
felves,  but  to  roll  along  the  ground,  whereby  they  do 
much  more  damage,  and  occafion  a  much  greater  con- 
A  a  fternation 
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Vernation  among  the  troops,  than  if  they  funk  into  the 
ground.  On  the  contrary,  when  fliells  are  thrown  upon 
magazines,  or  any  other  buildings,  the  mortars  fhould 
be  elevated  as  high  as  poffible,  that  the  {hells  may  ac¬ 
quire  a  greater  force  in  their  fall,  and  consequently  do 
more  execution. 

1  here  are  other  kinds  of  mortars,  called  partridge- 
mortars,  hand-mortars,  and fir  eloch-mor  tars  ;  which  la  ft 
are  alfo  called  bombards.  The  partridge-mortar  is  a 
common  one,  Surrounded  with  13  other  little  mortars 
bored  round  its  circumference,  in  the  body  of  the  me¬ 
tal  ;  the  middle  one  is  loaded  with  a  fhell,  and  the 
others  with  grenades.  The  vent  of  the  large  mortar 
being  tired,  communicates  its  fire  to  the  reit  j  fo  that 
both  the  iliell  and  grenades  go  off  at  once.  Hand- 
mortars  were  frequently  ufed  before  the  invention  of 
cohorns.  They  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,  the  other  end  being  {hod  with  iron  to 
ftick  in  the  ground  j  and  while  the  bombardier  with  one 
hand  elevated  it  at  pleafure,  he  fired  it  with  the  other. 
I  he  firelock-mortars,  or  bombards,  are  fmall  mortars 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  firelock.  They  are  loaded  as  all 
common  firelocks  are  ;  and  the  grenade,  placed  in  the 
mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  is  difeharged  by  a 
flint-lock,  lo  prevent  the  recoil  hurting  the  bombar¬ 
dier,  the  bombard  refts  on  a  kind  of  halberd  made  for 
that  purpofe. 

1  he  chamber  in  mortars  is  the  place  where  the  pow¬ 
der  is  lodged..  I  hey  are  of  different  forms,  and  made 
varioufly  by  different  nations ;  but  the  cylindric  feems 
to  be  preferable  to  any  other  form. 

The  howitzer  is  a  kind  of  mortar  mounted  on  a  field- 
and  rojals.  carriage  like  a  gun  :  it  differs  from  the  common  mor¬ 
tars  in  having  the  trunnions  in  the  middle,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  mortar  are  at  the  end.  The  conftrudtion  of 
howitzers  is  as  various  and  uncertain  as  that  of  mortars, 
excepting  that  the  chambers  are  all  cylindric.  They 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  diameter  of  their  bore  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  a  io-inch  howitzer  is  that  which  has  a  bore  of 
10  inches  diameter,  and  fo  of  others.  They  were  much 
more  lately  invented  than  mortars,  and  indeed  are 
plainly  derived  from  them. 

Royals  are  a  kind  of  fmall  mortars,  which  carry  a 
{hell  whofe  diameter  is  5.5  inches.  They  are  mounted 
on  beds  in  the  fame  way  as  other  mortars. 

Tig.  17.  reprefents  a  mortar  ;  and  the  names  of  its 
parts  are  as  follow  : 
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Howitzers 
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Parts  of  a 
mortar. 

Tig-  17* 


AB,  the  whole  length  of  the  mortar. 

AC,  the  muzzle. 

CD,  chafe. 

DE,  reinforce. 

EF,  breech. 

GH,  trunnions. 

a,  vent. 

b,  dolphin. 

c  d,  vent-aftragal  and  fillets. 
d  e,  breech-ring  and  ogee. 
f  g,  reinforce-ring  and  ogee. 
g  h ,  reinforce-aft  ragal  and  fillets. 
i  k,  muzzle- aftragal  and  fillets. 
h  i,  muzzle-ring  and  ogee. 

/  m,  muzzle  mouldings. 
n,  ihoulders. 


Interior  parts » 

0,  chamber. 

p,  bore. 

q,  mouth. 

r ,  vent. 

The  mortar-beds  are  formed  of  very  folid  timber, 
and  placed  upon  very  ftrong  wooden  frames,  fixed  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  bed  may  turn  round.  The  fore 
part  of  thofe  beds  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  deferibed  from 
the  centre  on  which  the  whole  turns. 

There  are  feveral  inftruments  employed  in  the  load-Mru 
ing  of  cannon.  The  names  of  thefe  are  as  follow  ;  ufcd  ' 

1.  The  lantern  or  ladle,  which  ferves  to  carry  the ^oadi 
powder  into  the  piece,  and  which  confifts  of  two  parts/*1™0 
viz.  of  a  wooden  box,  appropriated  to  the  caliber  of 
the  piece  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  of  a  caliber  and 
a  half  in  length  with  its  vent ;  and  of  a  piece  of  copper 
nailed  to  the  box,  at  the  height  of  a  half  caliber.; — This 
lantern  muft  have  three  calibers  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  two  calibers  in  breadth,  being  rounded  at  the  end 
to  load  the  ordinary  pieces. 

2.  The  rammer  is  a  round  piece  of  wood,  commonly 
called  a  box,  faftened  to  a  ftick  1 2  feet  long,  for  the 
pieces  from  I  2  to  33  pounders  ;  and  10  for  the  8  and 
4  pounders ;  which  ferve  to  drive  home  the  powder  and 
ball  to  the  breech. 

3.  The  fpunge  is  a  long  ftaff  or  rammer,  with  a  piece 
of  {beep  or  lamb  {kin  wound  about  its  end,  to  ferve  for 
fcouring  the  cannon  when  difeharged,  before  it  be 
charged  with  frefh  powder  ;  to  prevent  any  fpark  of 
fire  from  remaining  in  her,  which  would  endanger  the 
life  of  him  who  fliould  load  her  again. 

4.  Wad- fere w  confifts  of  two  points  of  iron  turned 
ferpent-wife,  to  ex  trad  the  wad  out  of  the  pieces  when 
one  wants  to  unload  them,  or  the  dirt  which  had  chan- 
ce4  to  enter  into  it. 

5.  The  botefeux  are  {ticks  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  an  inch  thiek,  fplit  at  one  end,  to  hold  an  end  of 
the  match  twilled  round  it,  to  fire  the  cannon. 

6.  The  priming  iron  is  a  pointed  iron  rod,  to  clear 
the  touch-hole  of  the  pieces  of  powder  or  dirt  5  and 
alfo  to  pierce  the  cartridge,  that  it  may  fooner  take 
fire. 

7.  The  primer,  which  muft  contain  a  pound  of  pow¬ 
der  at  leaft,  to  prime  the  pieces. 

8.  The  quoin  of  mire,  which  are  pieces  of  wood 
with  a  notch  on  the  fide  to  put  the  fingers  on,  to  draw 
them  back  or  pufti  them  forward  when  the  gunner 
points  his  piece.  They  are  placed  on  the  foie  of  the 
carriage. 

9.  Leaden  plates,  which  are  uied  to  cover  the  touch- 
hole,  when  the  piece  is  charged,  left  fome  dirt  ftiould 
enter  it  and  ftop  it. 

It  nf^lT  fiuT8'11?1  J-  piec.e’  '.l  is  wel1  fPonged> t0  clean  Method: 

.  * 1  and  dirt  wjthinfide  ;  then  the  proper  marngi 

weig  of  gunpowder  is  put  in  and  rammed  down  :  carethem* 
being  taken  that  the  powder  be  not  bruifed  in  tarn- 
imng  which  weakens  its  effeft  ;  it  is  then  run  over  by 

^Kuq-Uaitlty  of  paper> ha?’  or  the  like  i  and  ^ftly, 
the  ball  is  thrown  in. 

I  0  point,  level,  or  dire£t  the  piece,  fo  as  to  play 
again  any  certain  point,  is  done  by  the  help  of  a  qua¬ 
drant 
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Laice.  drant  with  a  plummet :  which  quadrant  confifts  of  two 
y— — ^  branches  made  of  brafs  or  wood  *,  one  about  a  foot 
h>ng,  eight  lines  broad,  and  one  line  in  thicknefs  ; 
the  other  four  Inches  long,  and  the  fame  thicknefs 
and  breadth  as  the  former.  Between  thefe  branches  is 
a  quadrant,  divided  into  90  degrees,  beginning  from 
the  (horter  branch,  and  furniffied  with  thread  and 
plummet. 

The  longed  branch  of  this  inftrument  is  placed  in 
the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  elevated  or  lowered  till  the 
thread  cuts  the  degree  neceffary  to  hit  the  propofed 
ohjeft.  Which  done,  the  cannon  is  primed,  and  then 
fet  fire  to.  The  method  by  the  feftor,  however,  pro¬ 
pofed  by  Dr  Lind,  is  certainly  in  all  cafes  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

A  24  pounder  may  very  well  fire  90  or  100  (hots 
every  day  in  fummer,  and  60  or  yj  in  winter.  In  cafe 
of  neceffity  it  may  fire  more  5  and  fome  French  officers 
of  artillery  affure  us,  that  they  have  caufed  fuch  a  piece 

I  to  fire  every  day  150  (hots  in  a  fiege. — A  16  and  a  12 

pounder  fire  a  little  more,  becaufe  they  are  eafier  ferved. 
There  have  even  been  fome  occafions  where  200  ffiots 
have  been  fired  from  thefe  pieces  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
hours,  and  138  in  the  fpace  of  firing.  In  quick  firing, 
tubes  are  made  ufe  of.  They  are  made  of  tin  }  and 
their  diameter  is  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  being  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  enter  into  the  vent  of  the  piece.  They  are 
about  fix  inches  long,  with  a  cap  above,  and  cut  Want¬ 
ing  below,  in  the  form  of  a  pen  ;  the  point  is  (Length¬ 
ened  with  fome  folder,  that  it  may  pierce  the  cartridge 
without  bending.  Through  this  tube  is  drawn  a  quick- 
match,  the  cap  being  fitted  with  mealed  powder  moift- 
ened  with  fpirits  of  wine.  To  prevent  the  mealed 
powder  from  falling  out  by  carriage,  a  cap  of  paper  or 
flannel  fteeped  in  fpirits  of  wine  is  tied  over  it.  To 
range  pieces  in  a  battery,  care  muft  be  taken  to  recon¬ 
noitre  well  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  and 
the  avenues  to  it.  The  pieces  muft  be  armed  each  with 
1  two  lanterns  or  ladles,  a  rammer,  a  fpurige,  and  two 
priming-irons.  The  battery  muft  alfo  be  provided 
with  carriages  and  other  implements,  neceffary  to  re¬ 
mount  the  pieces  which  the  enemy  ffiould  chance  to 
difmount. 

To  ferve  expeditioufly  and  fafely  a  piece  in  a  bat¬ 
tery,  it  is  neeeffary  to  have  to  each  a  fack  of  leather, 
large  enough  to  contain  about  20  pounds  of  powder 
to  charge  the  lanterns  or  ladles,  without  carrying  them 
to  the  magazine  5  and  to  avoid  thereby  making  thofe 
trains  of  powder  in  bringing  back  the  lantern  from  the 
magazine,  and  the  accidents  which  frequently  happen 
thereby. 

A  battery  of  three  pieces  muft  have  30  gabions, 
becaufe  fix  are  employed  on  each  of  the  two  fides  or 
cpaulments,  which  make  1  2,  and  nine  for  each  of  the 
two  merlons. 

There  ought  to  be  two  gunners  and  fix  foldiers  to 
each  piece,  and  an  officer  of  artillery. 

The  gunner  polled  on  the  right  of  the  piece  muft 
take  care  to  have  always  a  pouch  full  of  powder  and 
two  priming  irons  :  his  office  is  to  prime  the  piece,  and 
load  it  with  powder.  The  gunner  on  the  left  fetches 
the  powder  from  the  little  magazine,  and  fills  the  lan¬ 
tern  or  ladle  which  his  comrade  holds ;  after  which,  he 
takes  care  that  the  match  be  very  well  lighted,  and 
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ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  piece  at  the  firft  command  of 
the  officer. 

There  are  three  foldiers  on  the  light  and  three  on 
the  left  of  the  piece.  The  two  firft  take  care  to  ram 
and  fpunge  the  piece  each  on  his  fide.  The  rammer 
and  fpunge  are  placed  on  the  left,  and  the  lantern  or 
ladle  on  the  right.  After  having  rammed  well  the  wad 
put  over  the  powder  and  that  put  over  the  bullet,  they 
then  take  each  a  handfpike,  which  they  pafs  between 
the  foremoft  fpokes  of  the  wheel,  the  ends  whereof 
will  pafs  under  the  head  of  the  carriage,  to  make  the 
wheel  turn  round,  leaning  on  the  other  end  of  the  hand¬ 
fpike,  towards  the  embrafure. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  fecond  foldier  on  the  right  to 
provide  wad,  and  to  put  it  into  the  piece,  as  well  over 
the  powder  as  over  the  bullet  •,  and  that  of  his  comrade 
on  the  left  to  provide  50  bullets,  and  every  time 
the  piece  is  to  be  charged  to  fetch  one  of  them  and 
put  it  into  the  piece  after  the  powder  has  been  ram¬ 
med.  Then  they  both  take  each  a  handfpike,  which 
they  pafs  under  the  hind  part  of  the  wheel,  to  puffi  it 
in  battery. 

The  officer  of  artillery  muft  take  care  to  have  the 
piece  diligently  ferved. 

In  the  night  he  muft  employ  the  gunners  and  fol¬ 
diers,  who  (hall  relieve  thofe  who  have  ferved  24  hours, 
to  repair  the  embrafures. 

If  there  be  no  water  near  the  battery,  care  muft  be 
taken  to  have  a  cafk  filled  with  it,  in  which  to  dip  the 
fpunges  and  cool  the  pieces  every  10  or  12  rounds. 

The  carriage  for  a  mortar  of  1 2  inches  diameter 
muft  be  6  feet  long,  the  fialks  12  inches  long  and  10 
thick.  The  trunnions  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
carriage. 

The  carriage  of  an  18  inch  mortar  muft  be  4  feet 
long,  and  the  flaiks  11  inches  high  and  6  thick. 

To  mount  the  mortars  of  new  invention,  they  ufe 
carriages  of  caft  iron. 

Iri  Germany,  to  mount  mortars  from  8  to  9  inches,  Method  of 
and  carry  them  into  the  field,  and  execute  them  hori-  managing 
zontally  as  a  piece  of  cannon,  they  make  ufe  of  a  piece  morta13* 
of  wood  8  feet  2  inches  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
to  lodge  the  body  of  the  mortar  and  its  trunnions  as 
far  as  their  half  diameter,  and  mounted  on  two  wheels 
four  feet  high,  to  which  they  join  a  vantrain  propor¬ 
tioned  to  it,  and  made  like  thofe  which  ferve  to  the 
carriages  of  cannons. 

Having  mounted  the  mortar  on  its  carriage,  the  next 
thing  is  to  caliber  the  bomb  by  means  of  a  great  ca¬ 
liber,  the  two  branches  whereof  embrace  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  bomb  :  thefe  two  branches  are 
brought  on  a  rule  where  the  different  calibers  are  mark¬ 
ed,  among  which  that  of  the  bomb  is  found. 

If  no  defe£l  be  found  in  the  bomb,  its  cavity  is  fill¬ 
ed,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  with  whole  gunpowder  5  a 
little  fpace  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when  a  fufee  or  wood¬ 
en  tube,  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated  cone,  is  driven 
through  the  aperture  (with  a  wooden  mallet,  not  an 
iron  one  for  fear  of  accident),  and  faftened  with  a  ce¬ 
ment  made  of  quicklime,  affies,  brick-duft,  and  fteel- 
filings,  worked  together  in  a  glutinous  water,  or  of  four 
parts  of  pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine, 
and  one  of  wax,  the  powder  may  not  be  bruifed.  This 
tube  is  filled  with  a  combuftible  matter  made  of  two 
A  a  2  ounces 
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Pradlice.  ^  ounces  of  nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  or  more  of 
gunpowder  duft  well  rammed.  See  Fusee. 

Ihis  fufee  fet  on  fire  burns  fiowly  till  it  reaches  the 
gunpowder,  which  goes  off  at  once,  burfting  the  fhell 
to  pieces  with  incredible  violence.  Special  care,  how¬ 
ever,  mull  be  taken  that  the  fufee  be  fo  proportioned 
as  that  the  gunpowder  do  not  take  fire  ere  the  fhell 
arrives  at  the  deftined  place  5  to  prevent  which,  the 
fufee  is  frequently  wound  round  with  a  wet  clammy 
thread.  J 

Batteries  confift, —  1.  Of  an  epaulment  to  fhelter  the 
mortars  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  2.  Of  platforms  on 
v  hich  the  mortars  are  placed.  3.  Of  fmall  magazines 
of  powder.  4.  Of  a  boyau,  which  leads  to  the  great 
magazine.  5.  Of  ways  which  lead  from  the  battery 
to  the  magazine  of  bombs.  6.  Of  a  great  ditch  before 
the  epaulment.  7.  Of  a  berm  or  retraite. 

The  platforms  for  mortars  of  1  2  inches  muft  have  9 
feet  in  length  and  6  in  breadth.— The  lambourds  for 
common  mortars  muft  be  four  inches  thick  ;  thofe  of  a 
concave  chamber  of  81b.  of  powder,  5  inches-  thofe  of 
I2lb.  6  inches  \  thofe  of  1 8lb.  7  inches  or  thereabouts. 

1  heir  length  is  at  diferetion,  provided  there  be  enough 
to  make  the  platforms  9  feet  long.— The  fore  part  of 
the  platform  will  be  fituated  at  two  feet  diftance- from 
the  epaulment  of  the  battery  .—The  bombardiers,  to 
lhelter  themfelves  in  their  battery,  and  not  be  feen  from 
the  town  befieged,  raife  an  epaulment  of  7  feet  or  more 
nigh,  which  epaulment  has  no  embrafures. 

To  ferve  expeditioufty  a  mortar  in  battery,  there  are 
required, --.five  ftrong  handfpikes ;  a  dame  or  rammer, 
of  the  caliber  oA  the  conic  chamber,  to  ram  the  wad 
and  the  earth  5  a  wooden  knife  a  foot  long,  to  place 
the  earth  round  the  bomb  ;  an  iron  feraper  two  feet 
°ng,  one  end  whereof  muft  be  four  inches  broad  and 
roundwife,  to  clean  the  bore  and  the  chamber  of  the 
mortar,  and  the  other  end  made  in  form  of  a  fpoon  to 
clean  the  little  chamber  5  a  kind  of  brancard  to  carry 
the  bomb,  a  fhovel,  and  pick-axe.  J 

1  he  officer  who  is  to  mind  the  fervice  of  the  mortar 
muft  have  a  quadrant  to  give  the  degrees  of  eleva¬ 
tion. 

Five  bombardiers,  or  others,  are  employed  in  that 

t0  fetch  th.eP-der  to 


charge  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  putting  hisprimYng-  breaT  down  ^  °b  3  !,iSh-cr0"'ned  hat>  having  to 
!he_t<:Uch:h°,le  before  he  Cargos  L  chamber8:  like  torks  vS’. .  or  the 


iron  in  the  touch-hole  before  he  charges  flY  ICTe!] 
and  never  gomg  to  fetch  the  powder  before  he  has  a(k- 
cd  his  officer  at  what  quantity  of  powder  he  deligns 
to  Ci.arge,  becaufe  more  or  lefs  powder  is  wanted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diftance  where  it  is  fired ;  the  fame  will 
take  care  to  ram  the  wad  and  earth,  which  another 
lo.dier  puts  m  the  chamber. 

The  foldier  °n  the  right  will  put  again  two  (hovelful 

earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  fliould  be 
like  wife  very  well  rammed  down. 

This  done,  the  rammer  or  dame  is  returned  into  its 
place  againft  the  epaulment  on  the  right  of  the  mor- 
tar;  he  takes  an  liandfpike  in  the  fame  place  to  poft 
himfelf  behind  the  carriage  of  the  mortar,  in  order  to 

lYW  u  U  ',nt°  batt,ery:  having  laid  down  his 
liandfpike,  he  takes  out  his  priming-iron,  and  primes 
the  touch-hole  with  fine  powder.  * 
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be  received  into  the  mortar  by  the  firft  foldier,  and  pla-  Frafti 
ced  very  ftrait  in  the  bore  or  chafe  of  the  mortar. 

The  firft  on  the  right  will  furniffi  him  with  earth 
to  put  round  the  bomb,  which  he  muft  take  care  to 
ram  clofe  with  the  knife  given  him  by  the  fecond  on 
the  left. 

This  done,  each  fhall  take  a  handfpike,  which  the 
two  firft  on  the  right  and  left  (hall  put  under  the  pegs 
of  retreat  of  the  fore  part,  and  the  two  behind  under 
thofe  of  the  hind  part,  and  they  together  pufh  the  mor¬ 
tar  in  battery. 

Afterwards  the  officer  points  or  directs  the  mortar. 

During  that  time  the  firft  foldier  takes  care  "to 
prime  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  without  ramming 
the  powder;  and  the  laft  on  the  right  muft  have  the 
match  ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  fufee  of  the  bomb  on  the 
right,  while  the  firft  is  ready  with  his  on  the  left  to  fet 
fire  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  which  he  ought 
not  to  do  till  he  fees  the  fufee  well  lighted. 

The  foremoft  foldiers  will  have  their  handfpikes  ready 
to  raife  the  mortar  upright  as  foon  as  it  has  difeharged 
while  the  hindmoft  on  the  left  (hall  with  the  feraper 
clean  the  bore  and  chamber  of  the  mortar.  * 

The  magazine  of  powder  for  the  fervice  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  muft  be  fituated  1 5  or  20  paces  behind,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  boards  and  earth  over  it _ The  loaded 

bombs  are  on  the  fide  of  the  fame  magazine,  at  five  or 
fix  paces  diftance. 

The  officer  who  commands  the  fervice  of  the  mortar 
muft  take  care  to  difeover  as  much  as  poffible  with  the 
eye  the  diftance  of  the  place  where  he  intends  to  throw 
his  bomb,  giving  the  mortar  the  degree  of  elevation 
according  to  the  judgment  he  has  formed  of  the  di- 
itance.  Having  thrown  the  firft  bomb,  he  muft  di- 
minifh  or  mcreale  the  degrees  of  elevation  according  to 
the  place  upon  which  it  (hall  fall.  Several  make  ufe 
f  If b,e ;s_t0  dlfc°ver  the  different  diftances  according 
to  he  differences  of  the  elevations  of  the  mortar,  efpe- 
cially  the  degrees  of  the  quadrant  from  1  to  45  :  but 

fallacious0™  tHe  prmClpIeS  aIready  laid  down,  muft  be 

ihe  petard  is  the  next  piece  of  artillery  which  de  nr 

u  ”  ,  hf  ln  fliaPeofa  high-crowned  hat,  ferving  to 
break  down  g-ate*  u  6., 


>  wlu“'-flUC3,  uraw-Driages,  o 
like  works,  which  are  intended  to  be  furprifed.  It  is 
very  fliort,  narrow  at  the  breech  and  wide  at  the 

“Te?d\™h  fin!  C°1>Per  miXed  "kh  3  lktle  brafs’  °r 

biYncfs  Pe,KrdS  3re  n0t  al"’ayS  °f  the  fame  height  and 
bigncls  they  are  commonly  10  inches  high,  7  inches 

of  diameter  a-top,  and  ,0  inches  at  bottom/  They 
"cigh  commonly  4o,  45,  and  50  pounds.  7 

whereifk  iYh  W.h,ch  .the  Petard  is  placed,  and 
i  d  /  S'  is  °f  t"'°  feet  for  its 

fhicker  t  ’  \ncbes  °n  the  fldes»  and  110 

are  two  i  on  h  ““T!  “^ner*  Undcr  the  madrier 

zi:°u"£  lhbr^‘“  crof"if''  •  <*«*.  <** 

inthlrf’S'ih’  'S  inche!  hi8h.  “-1  6  or  7 

muft  be  firft  !h.e  bor.e’  the 
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Praaice.  and  expofe  it.  to  the  fun,  or  put  it  in  a  frying-pan  * 
'-—v—  and  when  it  is  well  dried,  5  lb.  or  6  lb.  of  this  powder 
U  put  into  the  petard,  which  reaches  within  three 
fingers  of  the  mouth  :  the  vacancies  are  filled  with  tow, 
and  flopped  with  a  wooden  tompion  $  the  mouth  being 
flrongly  bound  up  with  cloth  tied  very  tight  with  ropes  ; 
then  it  is  fixed  in  the  madrier,  that  has  a  cavity  cut  in 
it  to  receive  the  mouth  of  the  petard,  and  fattened 
down  with  ropes. 

Some,  inflead  of  gunpowder  for  the  charge,  ufe  one 
of  the  following  compofitions,  viz.  gunpowder  feven 
pounds,  mercury  fublimate  one  ounce,  camphor  eight 
ounces  \  or  gunpowder  fix  pounds,  mercury  fublimate 
three  ounces,  and  fulphur  three  *,  or  gunpowder  fix,  bea¬ 
ten  glafs  half  an  ounce,  and  camphor  three  quarts. 

Before  any  of  thefe  pieces  are  appropriated  for  fer- 
vice,  it  is  necelfary  to  have  each  undergo  a  particular 
trial  of  its  foundnefs,  which  is  called  a  proof,  to  be 
made  by  or  before  one  authorifed  for  the  purpofe,  call¬ 
ed  the  proof  mafer. 

To  make  a  proof  of  the  piece,  a  proper  place  is  cho- 
fen,  which  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  mount  of  earth  ve¬ 
ry  thick  to  receive  the  bullets  fired  againfl  it,  that  none 
of  them  may  run  through  it.  The  piece  is  laid  on  the 
ground,  fupported  only  in  the  middle  by  a  block  of 
wood.  It  is  fired  three  times  ;  the  firfl  with  powder 
of  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  and  the  two  others  with  | 
of  the  weight  \  after  which  a  little  more  powder  is  put 
in  to  finge  the  piece  \  and  after  this,  water,  which  is 
impreffed  with  a  fpunge,  putting  the  finger  on  the 
touch-hole  to  difeover  if  there,  be  any  cracks  3  which 
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done,  they  are  examined  with  the  cat,  which  is  a  piece  Pnuftice. 
of  iron  with  three  grafps,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  tri f—N—*** 
angle,  and  of  the  caliber  of  the  piece  \  then  it  is  vifited* 
with  a  wax-candle,  but  it  is  of  very  little  fervice  in  the 
fmall  pieces,  becaufe  if  they  be  a  little  long,  the  fmoke 
ex tingui flies  it  immediately.  See  Plate  CCXLIX.  57 
Befides  the  large  pieces  already  mentioned,  invented  Of  fmall 
for  the  dettru&ion  of  mankind,  there  are  others  called  arms* 
fmall  gum  ;  viz.  mufkets  of  ramparts,  common  mufkets, 
fufils,  carabines,  mufketoons,  and  piflols. 

A  mufket,  or  mufquet,  is  a  fire-arm  borne  oi>  the 
fhoulder,  and  ufed  in  war,  formerly  fired  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  a  lighted  match,  but  at  prefent  with  a  flint 
and  lock.  The  common  mufket  is  of  the  caliber  of  20 
leaden  balls  to  the  pound,  and  receives  balls  from  22 
to  24  :  its  length  is  fixed  to  3  feet  8  inches  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  touch-pan. 

A  fufil,  or  fire-lock,  has  the  fame  length  and  cali¬ 
ber,  and  ferves  at  prefent  inflead  of  a  mufket. 

A  carabine  is  a  fmall  fort  of  fire-arm,  fhorter  than  a 
fufil,  and  carrying  a  ball  of  24  in  the  pound,  borne  by 
the  light-horfe,  hanging  at  a  belt  over  the  left  fhoulder. 

This  piece  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  piflol  and 
the  mufket ;  and  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the  arquebufs, 
only  that  its  bore  is  ftaaller.  It  was  formerly  made 
with  a  match-lock,  but  afterwards  with  a  flint-lock. 

#  The  mufquetoon  is  of  the  fame  length  of  the  cara¬ 
bine,  the  barrel  polifhed,  and  clean  within.  It  carries 
five  ounces  of  iron,  or  feven  and  a  half  of  lead,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  powder. 

The  barrel  of  a  piflol  is  generally  14  inches  long. 
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Gimpow-  GUNPOWDER,  a  compofition  of  nitre,  fulphur, 
der.  and  charcoal,  mixed  together,  and  ufually  granula- 

V - '  ted  ;  which  e.afily  takes  fire,  and,  when  fired,  rarefies 

or  expands  with  great  vehemence,  by  means  of  its  ela- 
flic  force. 

It  is  to  this  powder  we  owe  all  the  a&ion  and  effedt 
of  guns,  ordnance,  Sec.  fo  that  the  modern  military 
art,  fortification,  &c.  in  a  great  meafure  depend  there¬ 
on. 

Invention  of  GUNPOWDER.  See  Gun. 

Method  of  making  GUNPOWDER.  Dr  Shaw’s  receipt 
for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows  .■  Take  four  ounces  of 
refined  nitre,  an  ounce  of  fulphur,  and  fix  drams  of 
fmall-coal :  reduce  thefe  to  a  fine  powder,  and  con¬ 
tinue  beating  them  for  fome  time  in  a  ftone  mortar 
with  a  wooden  pettle,  wetting  the  mixture  between 
whiles  with  water,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an  uni¬ 
form  pafle,  which  is  reduced  to  grains,  by  paffing  it 
through  a  wire-fieve  fit  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  in  this 
form  being  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  the  common 
gunpowder. 

For  greater  quantities  mills  are  ufually  provided,  by 
means  of  which  more  work  may  be  performed  in  one 
than  a  man  can  do  in  a  hundred. 

The  nitre  or  faltpetre  is  refined  thus  :  Diffolve  four 
pounds  of  rough,  nitre  as  it  conics  to  us  from  the  In¬ 
dies,  by  boiling  it  in  as  much  water  as  will  commodi¬ 
ty  fxiffice  for  that  purpofe  ;  then  let  it  ffioot  for  two 
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or  three  days  in  a  covered  veffel  of  earth,  with  flicks  Gunpow* 
laid  acrofs  for  the  cryttals  to  adhere  to.  Thefe  cry-  der. 
flals  being  taken  out,  are  drained  and  dried  in  the 
open  air. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  fait  to  powder,  they  diffolve 
a  large  quantity  of  it  in  as  fmall  a  portion  of  water  as 
poffible  5  then  keep  it  conflantly  flirring  over  the  fire 
till  the  water  exhales,  and  a  white  dry  powder  is  left 
behind. 

In  order  to  purify  the  fulphur  employed,  they 
diffolve  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat  \  then  feum  and  pals 
it  through  a  double  flrainer.  If  the  fulphur  fhould 
happen  to  take  fire  in  the  melting,  they  have  an  iron 
cover  that  fits  on  clofe  to  the  melting  veffel,  and  damps 
the  flame.  The  fulphur  is  judged  to  be  fufficiently 
refined  if  it  melts,  without  yielding  any  fetid  odour, 
between  two  hot  iron  plates,  into  a  kind  of  red  fub- 
ttance. 

The  coal  for  making  gunpowder  is  either  that  of 
willow  or  hazel,  well  charred  in  the  ufual  manner, 
and  reduced  to  powder.  And  thus  the  ingredients 
are  prepared  for  making  this  commodity  :  but  as 
thefe  ingredients  require  to  be  intimately  mixed,  and 
as  there  would  be  danger  of  their  firing  if  beat  in  a 
dry  form,  the  method  is  to  keep  them  continually  moitt, 
either  with  water,  urine,  or  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  : 
they  continue  thus  damping  them  together  for  24 
hours  j  after  which  the  rnafs  is  fit  for  corning  and 

drying 
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Gflnpow-  drying  In  tlie  fun,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  feduloufly  to  pre- 
(  er’  vent  its  firing. 

#  Different  hinds  of  GUNPOWDER .  The  three  ingre¬ 
dients  of  gunpowder  are  mixed  in  various  proportions 
according  as  the  powder  is  intended  for  mufkets,  great 
guns,  or  mortars,  though  thefe  proportions  feem  not 
to  be  pcrfe&ly  adjufted  or  fettled  by  competent  expe¬ 
rience. 

Semienowitz,  for  mortars,  dire&s  a  hundred  pounds 
of  faltpetre,  twenty-five  of  fulphur,  and  as  many  of 
charcoal  ;  for  great  guns,  a  hundred  pounds  of  falt- 
petre,  fifteen  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  charcoal  $  for  mufkets  and  piftols,  a  hundred  pounds 
of  faltpetre,  eight  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  ten  pounds 
of  charcoal.  Miethius  extols  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  faltpetre  to  three  ounces  of  charcoal,  and 
two  or  two  and  a  quarter  of  fulphur  $  than  which, 
he  affirms,  no  gunpowder  can  poffibly  be  flronger. 
He  adds,  that  the  ufual  pra6fiee  of  making  the  gun¬ 
powder  weaker  for  mortars  than  guns,  is  without  any 
foundation,  and  renders  the  expence  needlefsly  much 
greater  :  for  whereas  to  load  a  large  mortar  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  common  powder  is  required,  and  confe- 
quently,  to  load  it  ten  times,  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  he  fhows,  by  calculation,  that  the  fame  efFe6l 
would  be  produced  by  011c  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
the  ft rong  powder. 

On  this  fubjeft  Count  Rum  ford*  obferves,  that  almoft 
all  tliofe  who  have  written  upon  gunpowder,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  laft  century,  have  given  different  re¬ 
ceipts  for  its  compofition  ;  and  he  propofes  it  as  a 
query,  Whether  thefe  differences  have  not  arifen  from 
obferving  that  fome  kinds  of  powder  were  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  particular  purpofes  than  others,  or  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  on  purpofe  to  afeertain  the  fa 61  >  “  There 
is  one  circumftatice  (he  fays)  that  would  lead  us  to 
fuppofe  that  this  was  the  cafe.  That  kind  of  powder 
defigned  for  mortars  and  great  guns  was  weaker  than 
that  intended  for  fmall  arms  :  for  if  there  is  -any  foun¬ 
dation  for  thefe  conjeftures,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
weakeft* powder,  or  the  heavieft  in  proportion  to  its 
elaflic  force,  ought  to  be  ufed  to  impel  the  heavieft 
bullets  j  and  particularly  in  guns  that  are  imperfeflly 
formed,  where  the  vent  is  large,  and  the  windage  very 
great.  I  am  perfe&ly  aware  (adds  he),  that  an  ob- 
jedhon  may  here  be  made,  viz.  that  the  elaflic  fluid 
generated  from  gunpowder  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
the  fame  properties  very  nearly,  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  of  its  feveral  ingredients ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  only  difference  there  can  be  in  powder  is,  that 
one  kind  may  generate  more  of  this  fluid,  and  another 
lets  ;  and  that  when  it  is  generated  it  a£ts  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  will  alike  cfeape,  and  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  by  any  paffage  it  can  find.  But  to  this  I  an- 
Iwor,  that  though  the  fluid  may  be  the  fame,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  and  though  its  denfity  and  elafticity 
may  be  the  fame  in  all  cafes  at  the  inftant  of  its  ge¬ 
neration  ;  yet  in  the  explofion,  the  elaflic  and  unelaftic 
pa  ts  are  fo  mixed  together,  that  I  imagine  the  fluid 
cannot  expand  without  taking  the  grofs  matter  alone 
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and  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  iffucs  at 


the  vent  is  to  be  computed  from  the  elafticity  of  the 
fluid,  and  the  denfity  or  weight  of  the  fluid  and  grofs 
matter  taken  together,  and  not  Amply  from  the  denfity 
and  elafticity  of  the  fluid,”  ' 
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To  increafe  the  ftrength  of  powder,  Dr  Shaw  thinks 
it  proper  to  make  the  grains  confiderably  large,  and  to 
have  it  well  fifted  from  the  fmall  duft.  We  fee  that 
gunpowder,  reduced  to  duft,  has  little  explofive  force  ; 
but  w’hen  the  grains  are  large,  the  flame  of  one  grain 
has  a  ready  paffage  to  another,  fo  that  the  whole  par¬ 
cel  may  thus  take  fire  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  other- 
wife  much  force  may  be  loft,  or  many  of  the  grains  go 
away  as  fhot  unfired. 

In  the  7 1  ft  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Count  Rumford 
gives  an  account  of  feveral  attempts  to  augment  the 
force  of  gunpowder  by  the  addition  of  different  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  power  of  fteam  has  by  many  been  over¬ 
rated  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
anfwering  the  purpofes  of  gunpowder  \  but  no  at¬ 
tempts  to  accomplifh  this  have  ever  fucceeded  in  any 
degree.  Count  Rumford  attempted  to  combine  the  forces 
of  fteam  and  gunpowder  together  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  procured  a  number  of  air  bladders  of 
very  fmall  fifties,  he  put  different  quantities  of  water 
into  them,  from  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea  to  that  of  a 
piftol  bullet,  and  tying  them  up  with  fome  very  fine 
thread,  hung  them  up  to  dry  on  the  outfide.  He  then 
provided  a  number  of  cartridges  made  of  fine  paper, 
and  filled  them  with  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  equal 
to  the  ufual  charge  for  a  common  horfeman’s  piftol. 
He  then  loaded  the  piftol  with  a  bullet,  fired  it  againft 
an  oaken  plank  about  fix  feet  from  the  muzzle,  and 
obferved  the  recoil  and  penetration  of  the  bullet.  He 
next  tried  the  effedl  of  one  of  thefe  fmall  bladders  of 
water  when  put  among  the  gunpowder,  but  always 
found  the  force  of  the  powder  very  much  diminifhed, 
and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  water  the  greater  was 
the  diminution  ;  the  report  of  the  explofion  Was  alfo 
diminifhed  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion  than  the  force 
of  the  bullet  or  recoil.  It  being  fuppofed  that  the 
bladder  had  bur  ft,  and  thus  by  wetting  the  gunpowder 
prevented  it  from  taking  fire,  the  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated  with  highly  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  the 
diminution  of  the  force  was  very  little  inferior  to  what 
it  had  been  with  water.  Etherial  oil  of  turpentine 
and  fmall  quantities  of  quiekfilver  were  alfo  tried,  but 
with  no  better  fuccefs  than  before.  Thinking,  howr- 
ever,  that  the  failure  of  the  quiekfilver  might  be  owing' 
to  its  having  been  too  much  in  a  body,  the  experiment 
W'as  repeated  with  the  metal  difperfed  in  fmall  particles 
through  the  powder.  To  accomplifh  this  difperfion 
the  more  completely,  20  grains  of  ethiops  mineral  were 
mixed  very  intimately  with  145  grains  of  powder  ^ 
but  ftill  the  force  of  the  bullet  was  much  lefs  than  if 
the  powder  had  been  ufed  without  any  addition.  As 
the  explofion  of  pulvis  fulminans  appears  vaftly  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  gunpowder,  fome  fait  of  tartar,  in  its 
pureft  ftate,  was  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  20  grains 
to  145  of  powder  ;  but  on  firing  the  piece,  it  was 
ftill  found  that  the  force  of  the  explofion  was  leflened. 
Sal  ammoniac  was  next  tried,  which,  under  certain 
circumftances,  is  found  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
air  or  elaftic  vapour  ;  but  on  mixing  20  grains  of  it 
with  145  of  gunpowder,  the  force  of  the  explofion 
W'as  ftill  found  to  be  diminifhed.  As  moft  of  the  me¬ 
tals,  when  diftolved  in  acids,  particularly  brafs  in  fj^irit 
of  nitre,  are  found  to  produce  much  elaftic  vapour,  it 
was  thought  w'orth  while  to  try  whether  the  force  of 
powder  could  be  augmented  by  this  means.  Twenty 
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Gunpow-  grains  of  brafs  duft  were  therefore  mixed  with  145 
grains  of  powder  ;  but  ftill  the  force  of  the  explofion 
was  not  augmented.  In  our  author’s  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  brafs  dull  nor  ethiop’s  mineral  diminifh 
the  force  of  the  explofion  otherwife  than  by  filling  up 
the  interfaces  between  the  grains,  obftruCling  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  flame,  and  thus  impeding  the  progrefs  of 
the  inflammation.  Thus  it  appears,  that  little  hope 
remains  of  augmenting  the  force  of  gunpowder  by 
any  addition  either  of  liquid  or  inflammable  folids:  the 
reafon  is  obvious  ;  viz.  becaufe  all  of  them,  the  liquids 
efpecially,  abforb  great  quantities  of  heat  before  they 
can  be  converted  into  vapour ;  and  this  vapour,  after 
it  is  formed,  requires  more  heat  to  make  it  expand 
more  forcibly  than  air  :  hence,  as  the  effeCts  of  gun¬ 
powder  depend  entirely  upon  the  emiflion  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  air,  and  its  rarefa&ion  by  vehement  heat,  the 
power  muft  be  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  abforption 
of  this  heat,  which  ought  to  be  fpent  in  rarefying  the 
air.  Even  folid  bodies  cannot  be  fet  on  fire  without 
a  previous  abforption  of  heat  to  convert  them  into 
vapoury  but  liquids  have  this  property  flill  more  than 
folids,  and  muft  therefore  diminifh  the  explofive  force 
flill  more.  Lime  added  to  gunpowder,  however,  is 
faid  to  augment  the  power  of  the  explofion  by  one 
third. 

In  his  experiments  on  gunpowder,  Count  Rumford 
had  the  curiofity  to  compare  the  ilrength  of  aurum  fulmi- 
nans,  when  inclofed  in  a  gun-barrel,  with  that  of  com¬ 
mon  gunpowder  ;  but  his  experiment  only  verified 
what  has  been  found  by  others,  viz.  that  this  powder 
which  in  the  open  air  makes  fuch  a  very  violent  re¬ 
port,  has  In  clofe  veffels  fcarce  any  power,  compara¬ 
tively  fpeaking,  either  of  explofion  or  projecting  a 
bullet.  Count  Rumford,  however,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  power  of  aurum  fulminans  would  be  found 
much  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder,  took  care  to 
have  a  barrel  of  uncommon  ftrength  prepared  for  the 
experiment.  The  weight  of  it  was  7  lb.  5  oz.  ;  the 
length  13.25  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  bore 
C.55  inches.  This  barrel,  being  charged  with  27.44 
grains  of  aurum  fulminans  and  two  leaden  bullets, 
which,  together  with  the  leather  put  about  them  to 
make  them  fit  the  bore  without  windage,  weighed 
427  grains  5  it  wras  laid  upon  a  chafingdifh  of  live 
coals  at  the  di fiance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  and  the  piece  was  directed  againfl  the  centre 
of  the  pendulum.  Some  minutes  elapfed  before  the 
powder  exploded  5  but  when  it  did  fo,  the  explofion 
did  not  much  exceed  the  report  of  a  well-charged  air- 
gun  *,  and  it  was  not  until  he  faw  the  pendulum  in 
motion,  that  Count  Rumford  could  be  perfuaded  that 
the  bullets  had  been  difeharged.  On  examination, 
however,  it  was  found  that  nothing  had  been  left  in 
the  barrel,  and  that  the  powder  had  probably  been  alL 
exploded,  as  a  great  many  particles  of  the  revived  me¬ 
tal  were  thrown  about.  From  a  calculation  of  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  pendulum,  it  was  found 
that  the  velocity  of  the  bullets  had  been  about  428  feet 
in  a  fecond  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  power  of  aurum 
fulminans,  compared  with  that  of  gunpowder,  is  only 
as  4  to  13  very  nearly. 

Method  of  Trying  and  Examining  GUNPOWDER. — 
There  are  twogeneral  methodsof  examining  gunpowder; 
one  with  regard  to  its  purity,  the  other  with  regard  to 
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its  flrength.  Its  purity  is  known  by  laying  two  or  Gimpt**- 
f  three  little  heaps  near  each  other  upon  while  paper,  ^er- 
and  firing  one  of  them.  For  if  this  takes  fire  readily, 
and  the  fmoke  rifes  upright,  without  leaving  any  drofs 
or  feculent  matter  behind,  and  without  burning  the 
paper,  or  firing  the  other  heaps,  it  is  efteemed  a  fign 
that  the  fulphur  and  nitre  were  well  purified,  that  the 
coal  was  good,  and  that  the  three  ingredients  were 
thoroughly  incorporated  together:  but  if  the  other 
heaps  alfo  take  fire  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  prefumed, 
that  either  common  fait  was  mixed  with  the  nitre,  or 
that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground,  or  the  whole  mafs 
not  well  beat  and  mixed  together ;  and  if  either  the 
nitre  or  fulphur  be  not  well  purified,  the  paper  will  be 
black  or  fpotted. 

Several  inftruments  have  been  invented  to  try  the 
ftrength  of  gunpowder  ;  but  they  have  generally  been 
complained  of  as  inaccurate.  Mr  Thomfon,  (now  Count 
Rumford),  in  the  71ft  volume  cf  the  Philofophical 
TranfaClions,  gives  an  account  of  an  exaCl  method  ©f 
proving  the  ftrength  of  it.  u  As  the  force  of  powder 
(fays  he)  arifes  from  the  aCtion  of  an  elaftic  fluid  that 
is  generated  from  it  in  its  inflammation,  the  quicker  the 
charge  takes  fire,  the  more  of  this*  fluid  will  be  genera¬ 
ted  in  any  given  fhort  fpace  of  time,  and  the  greater  of 
courfe  will  its  effect  be  upon  the  bullet.  But  in  the 
common  method  of  proving  gunpowder,  the  weight  by 
which  the  powder  is  confined  is  fo  great  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  charge,  that  there  is  time  quite  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  charge  to  be  all  inflamed,  even  whom 
the  powder  is  of  the  floweft  eompofition,  before  the 
body  to  be  put  in  motion  can  be  fenfibly  removed 
from  its  place.  The  experiment  therefore  may  fhow 
which  of  the  two  kinds  of  powder  is  the  ftrongeft, 
when  equal  quantities  of  both  are  confined  in  equal 
fpaces,  and  both  completely  inflamed  y  but  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  inflammability,  which  is  a  property  ef- 
iential  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  powder,  cannot  by 
thefe  means  be  afeertained.  Hence  it  appears  how- 
powder  may  anfwer  to  the  proof,  fuch  as  is  commonly 
required,  and  may  neverthelefs  turn  out  very  indiffer¬ 
ent  when  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  fervice.  But  though 
the  common  powder-triers  may  fhow  powder  to  be 
better  than  It  really  is,  they  can  never  make  it  appear 
to  be  worfe  than  it  is;  it  will  therefore  always  be  the 
intereft  of  thofe  who  manufacture  the  commodity  to 
adhere  to  the  old  method  of  proof,  but  the  purchafer. 
will  find  his  account  in  having  it  examined  in  a  method 
by  which  its  goodnefs  may  be  afeertained  with  greater, 
precifion. 

From  feveral  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  effeCI 
of  the  charge  is  confiderably  augmented  or  diminifhed, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  force  employed  in  ram¬ 
ming  it  down.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  Count 
Rumford  advifes  the  ufe  of  a  eylindric  ramrod  of  wood, 
fitted  with  a  metal  ring  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter  ;  which  being  placed  at  a  proper 
diftance  from  the  end  which  goes  up  into  the  bore,  w  ill 
prevent  the  powder  from  being  too  much  compreffed. 

In  making*  experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is 
neceffary  to  pay  attention  to  the  heat  of  the  barrel 
as  well  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  *,  for 
heat  and  cold,  drynefs  arid  moifture,  have  a  very  fen- 
fible  effeCl  upon  gunpowder  to  augment  or  diminifh 
its  force.  When  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy 
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therefore  happens  to  be  requiftte,  It  will  be  proper  to 
er  i  begin  by  firing  the  piece  two  or  three  times,  merely 
to  warm  it  )  after  which  three  or  four  experiments  may 
be  made  with  ftandard  powder,  to  determine  the  proof 
mark  a  fecond  time,  for  the  ftrength  of  powder  is  dif¬ 
ferent  at  different  times,  in  confequence  of  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere.  After  this  the  experiments  may  be 
made  with  the  powder  that  is  to  be  proved,  taking 
care  to  preferve  the  fame  interval  of  time  between  the 
difeharges,  that  the  heat  of  the  piece  may  be  the  fame 
in  each  trial. 

Having  determined  the  comparative  degrees  of 
ftrength  of  two  different  kinds  of  powder,  their  com-' 
parative  value  may  be  afeertained  by  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  the  weaker  powder  till  the  velocity  of  the 
bullets  in  both  cafes  becomes  the  fame.  The  ftrong 
powder  is  therefore  precifely  as  much  more  valuable 
than  the  weak,  as  it  produces  the  fame  effeft  with  a 
fmaller  quantity.  Thus  if  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
one  kind  of  powder  difeharges  a  bullet  with  the  fame 
velocity  that  half  an  ounce  of  another  kind  does,  it  is 
plain  that  the  former  is  twice  as  valuable  as  the  latter, 
and  ought  to  be  fold  at  double  the  price. — By  compa- 
rifons  of  this  kind,  Count  Rumford  found  that  the  belt 
battle  powder  (fo  called  from  its  being  made  at  the 
village  of  Battle  in  Kent)  is  ftronger  than  government 
powder,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3  )  but  from  a  com- 
parifon  of  the  prices,  it  appears  that  the  former  is  no 
lefs  than  41^  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be )  and 
confequently,  that  whoever  ufes  it  in  preference  to  go¬ 
vernment  powder,  docs  it  at  a  certain  lofs  of  41  j-  per 
cent,  of  the  money  it  cofts  him. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  Count  Rumford,  that  very  little 
of  the  heat  acquired  in  firing  a  piece  of  ordnance 
comes  from  the  powder  ;  for  the  time  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  piece,  perhaps  not  exceeding  the  200th 
part  of  a  fecond,  is  fo  fmall,  that  were  the  flame  four 
hundred  times,  inftead  of  four  times,  as  Mr  Robins 
fuppofes,  hotter  than  red-hot  iron,  it  is  by  far  too  fhort 
to  communicate  a  fenfible  degree  of  heat  to  one  of  our 
large  pieces  of  cannon.  Befides,  if  the  heat  of  the  flame 
was  fufficient  to  communicate  fuch  a  degree  of  heat 
to  the  gun,  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  burn¬ 
ing  up  all  eombuftible  bodies  that  come  in  its  way 
and  of  melting  lead-fliot  when  fuch  were  ufed  5  but  in- 
Read  of  this,  we  frequently  fee  the  fineft  paper  difehar- 
ged  from  the  mouth  of  a  gun  without  being  inflamed 
after  it  has  fuftained  the  action  of  the  fire  through  the* 
whole  length  of  the  bore  ;  and  the  fmall  eft  lead-fhot 
is  dilcharged  without  being  melted.  The  obie£ion 
rawn  from  the  heat  of  bullets  taken  up  immediately 
after  bemg  d^charged  from  fire-arms  does  not  hold  • 
for  bullets  discharged  from  air-guns  and  even  crofs-bows 
are  likewife  found  hot,  Specially  when  they  happen  to 
itrike  any  hard  body,  and  are  much  flattened.  If  a 
rmiiketballbedifcharged  into  water,  or  againft  any 
very  foft  body,  ,t  will  not  be  fenfibly  heated  •  but  if  it 
hits  a  plate  of  iron  or  any  other  body  which  it  can 
not  penetrate  it  will  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  blow 
and  the  difperfed  parts  will  be  found  in  a  flate  little’ 
thort  of  aftual  fufion.  Hence  our  author  concludes, 
that  bullets  are  not  heated  by  the  flame,  but  by  ner- 
cuffion.  Another  objeftion  is,  that  the  vents  of  brafs 
guns  are  frequently  enlarged  to  fuch  a  degree  by  re¬ 
peatedly  firing  them,  that  the  piece  becomes  ufelefs 
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But  this  proves  only  that  brafs  is  ealily  corroded  by 
the  flame  of  gunpowder  )  which  indeed  is  the  cafe 
with  iron  alio.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  in  either  cafe 
any  real  folution  takes  place)  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  evident  that  it  does  not*  for  when  the  vents  of 
fire-arms  are  lined  with  gold,  they  will  remain  with¬ 
out  enlargement  for  any  length  of  time,  though  it  is 
well  know  n  that  gold  is  much  more  eafily  melted  than 
iron.  As  the  heat  communicated  to  bullets,  therefore 
is  not  to  be  aferibed  to  the  flame  but  to  percuffion,  fo 
the  heat  acquired  by  guns  is  to  be  attributed,  in  our 
author’s  opinion,  to  the  motion  and  fritf  ion  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  metal  among  themfelves  by  the 
violent  a&ion  of  the  flame  upon  the  inlide  of  the  bore. 
To  generate  heat,  the  a&ion  of  the  powder  muft  be 
not  only  fufficient  to  ftrain  the  metal,  and  produce  a 
motion  in  its  parts,  but  this  effeft  muft  be  extremely 
rapid  )  and  the  effeft  will  be  much  augmented  if  the 
exertion  of  the  force  and  the  duration  of  its  aftion 
are  momentaneous  :  for  in  that  cafe  the  fibres  of  the 
metal  that  are  violently  ft  retched  will  return  with 
their  full  force  and  Velocity,  and  the  fwift  vibratory 
motion  and  attrition  above  mentioned  w  ill  be  produced. 
Now  the  effort  of  any  given  charge  of  powder  upon 
the  gun  is  very  nearly  the  fame  whether  it  be  fired 
with  a  bullet  or  without )  but  the  velocity  with 
which  the  generated  elaftic  fluid  makes  its  efcape,  is 
much  greater  when  the  powder  is  fired  alone  than 
when  it  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullets )  the 
heat  ought  therefore  to  be  much  greater  in  the  for¬ 
mer  than  in  the  latter  cafe,  as  has  been  found  by  ex¬ 
periment.  “  But  to  make  this  matter  ftill  plainer* 
(fays  our  author),  we  will  fuppofe  any  given  quantity 
of  powder  to  be  confined  in  a  fpace  that  is  juft  capable 
of  containing  it,  and  that  in  this  fituation  it  is  let  on 
fire.  Let  us  fuppofe  this  fpace  to  be  the  chamber  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  that  a  bullet  or  any  other  folid 
body  is  fo  firmly  fixed  in  the  bore,  immediately  upon 
the  charge,  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  powder  (hall 
not  be  able  to  remove  it:  as  the  powder  goes  on  to 
be  inflamed,  and  the  elaftic  fluid  to  be  generated,  the 
preffure  upon  the  inlide  of  the  chamber  will  be  in- 
creafed,  till  at  length  all  the  powder  being  burnt,  the 
ftrain  upon  the  metal  will  be  at  its  greateft  height,  and 
m  tins  fituation  things  will  remain)  the  cohefion  or 
elaiticity  of  the  particles  of  metal  counterbalancing  the 
preffure  of  the  fluid.— Under  thefe  circumftances  very 
little  heat  would  be  generated  )  for  the  continued  ef. 
tort  of  the  elaftic  fluid  would  approach  to  the  nature 
ot  the  prefture  of  a  weight  )  and  that  concuffion,  vi¬ 
bration,  and  fnaion  among  the  particles  of  the  metal, 
which  in  the  collifion  of  elaftic  bodies  is  the  caufe  of 
the  heat  produced,  would  fcarcely  take  effeft.  But  in- 
itead  of  being  firmly  fixed  in  its  place,  let  the  bullet 
now  be  moveable,  but  let  it  give  way  with  great  diffi- 
culty,  and  by  flow  degrees.  In  this  cafe  the  elaftic 
fluid  will  be  generated  as  before,  and  will  exert  its 
whole  force  upon  the  chamber  of  the  piece  )  but  as  the 
ullet  gives  way  to  the  preffure,  and  moves  on  in  the 
bore,  the  fluid  will  expand  itfelf  and  grow  weaker,  and 
the  particles  of  the  metal  will  gradually  return  to  their 
former  fituations )  but  the  velocity  with  which  the  me¬ 
tal  reft  ores  itfelf  being  but  fmall,  the  vibrations  that  re- 
ma,ns  in  the  metal  after  the  elaftic  fluid  has  made  its 
efcape  will  be  very  languid,  as  will  the  heat  be  which 
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unpow-  Is  generated  by  it.  But  if,  inftead  of  giving  way  with 
<!«■.  fo  much  difficulty,  the  bullet  is  made  lighter,  fo  as  to 
;  afford  but  little  refiftance  to  the  elaflic fluid  in  making 
its  efcape,  or  if  it  is  fired  without  any  bullet  at  all  3 
then,  there  being  little  or  nothing  to  oppofe  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  flame  through  the  bore,  it  will  expand 
ilfelf  with  amazing  velocity,  and  its  a&ion  upon  the 
gun  will  ceafe  almoft  in  an  inftant  3  the  Arained  metal 
will  reftore  itfelf  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  and  a  (harp 
vibration  will  enfue,  by  which  the  piece  will  be  much 
heated.” 

The  Count,  however,  after  more  mature  reflection, 
a  greater  number  and  diverlity  of  experiments,  and  the 
increafed  knowledge  which  muft  always  accompany 
fuch  intelleClual  exertions  as  have  diftinguifhed  him 
through  life,  has  been  enabled  to  evince,  that  the  ama¬ 
zing  force  of  the  elaflic  fluid  generated  in  the  com- 
buflion  of  gunpowder.,  may  be  fully  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothecs,  that  it  entirely  depends  on  the  elafticity 
of  watery  vapour,  or  fleam,  which  is  doubled  by  every 
increafe  of  temperature  equal  to  30°  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.  If  then  the  mean  preflure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  at  the  temperature  of  21 2°,  equals  the  elaflic 
force  of  fleam,  this  force  at  the  temperature  of  2420 
muft  be  equal  to  the  preflure  of  two  atmofpheres,  ftnee 
2 12 +  30^242,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame  ratio.  The 
Count  alfo  found  that  the  elaflic  force  of  gunpowder 
is  equal  to  the  preflure  of  131,072  atmofpheres  at  the 
temperature  of  72 2°.  By  the  flame  of  gunpowder, 
brafs  has  been  known  to  be  melted,  which  requires  a 
temperature  equal  to  3807°  of  Fahrenheit,  or  210  of 
Wedgwood,  to  bring  it  to  a  ft  ate  of  fuflon.  He  alfo 
proved  in  a  fatisfa&ory  manner,  that  gunpowder  con¬ 
tains  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  fupplying  the  re- 
quiflte  proportion  of  fleam  3  but  for  a  full  account  of 
his  very  ingenious  and  detailed  experiments  on  this 
curious  fubjeCl,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  Nichol- 
fon’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  4to.  p.  4^9. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  fubftitute  hyperoxymurlate 
of  potafli  in  place  of  nitre  3  but  the  ufe  of  this  fubflance 
ss  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  fome  of  which 
preclude  its  being  employed  in  the  compolition  of  gun¬ 
powder.  See  Chemistry,  N°  959  to  N°  967. 

To  recover  damaged  GUNPOWDER.  The  method  of 
the  powder-merchants  is,  to  put  part  of  the  powder 
on  a  fail-cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of 
what  is  really  good  ;  and  with  a  fliovel  mingle  it  well 
together,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and  barrel  it  up,  keeping 
it  in  a  dry  and  proper  place.  Others  again,  if  it  be 
very  bad,  reftore  it  by  moiftening  it  with  vinegar,  wa¬ 
ter,  urine,  or  brandy  3  then  they  beat  it  fine,  fearce 
it,  and  to  every  pound  of  powder  add  an  ounce,  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces,  according  as  it  Is 
decayed,  of  melted  faltpetre.  Afterwards,  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  are  to  be  moiftened  and  mixed  well,  fo  that 
nothing  can  be  difeerned  in  the  compolition,  which 
may  be  known  by  cutting  the  mafs  3  and  then  they 
granulate  it  as  before.  In  cafe  the  powder  be  in  a 
manner  quite  lpoiled,  the  only  way  is  to  extract  the 
faltpetre  with  water  according  to  the  ufual  manner, 
by  boiling,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryflallizing  3 
and  then  with  frelh  fulphur  and  charcoal  to  make  it  up 
anew  again. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  virtues  of  gunpowder, 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  the  flame  of  it  affords  a 
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very  healthy  fume  in  the  height  of  the  plague,  becaufe 
the  explofive  acid  vapour  of  nitre  and  fulphur  correCls 
the  air  ;  and  that  the  fame  vapour,  if  received  in  a 
fmall  elofe  pent-up  place,  kills  infers. 

It  is  enabled  by  5  and  11  of  Geo.  I.  and  5  Geo.  II, 
c.  20.  that  gunpowder  be  carried  to  any  place  in  a  co¬ 
vered  carriage  3  the  barrels  being  elofe -jointed  3  or  in 
cafes  and  bags  of  leather,  &c.  And  perfons  keeping 
more  than  200  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  at  one 
time,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  or 
the  fuburbs,  Sec.  arc  liable  to  forfeitures  if  it  be  not 
removed  3  and  juftices  of  the  peace  may  iffue  warrants 
to  fearch  for,  feize,  and  remove  the  fame. 

GUN-Skot  Wounds.  See  SURGERY. 

Gun  Smith,  a  maker  of  fmall  fire  arms,  as  mulkets, 
fowling-pieces,  piflols,  Sec. 

GuN-Smithery,  the  buflnefs  of  a  gun-fmith,  or  the  art 
of  making  fire-arms  of  the  fmaller  fort,  as  mulkets, 
fowling-pieces,  piflols,  Sec. 

The  principal  part  of  thefe  inftruments  is  the  bar¬ 
rel,  which  ought  to  have  the  fallowing  properties. 
1.  Lightnefs,  that  it  may  incommode  the  perfon  who 
carries  it  as  little  as  poffible.  2.  Sufficient  ftrength 
and  other  properties  requifite  to  prevent  its  burfting  by 
a  difeharge.  3.  It  ought  to  be  conftruCted  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  recoil  with  violence.  And,  4.  It 
ought  to  be  of  fufficient  length  to  carry  the  fliot  to  as 
great  a  diftance  as  the  force  of  the  powder  employed  is 
capable  of  doing. 

The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  is  now  carried  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  perfection  by  different  European  nations, 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  juftly  doubted  whether  any  far¬ 
ther  improvement  in  the  requilites  juft  mentioned  can 
be  made.  For  the  materials,  the  fofteft  iron  that  can 
be  procured  is  to  be  made  ufe  of.  The  beft  in  this 
country  are  formed  oijlubs,  as  they  are  called,  or  old 
horfe-ffioe  nails  ;  which  are  procured  by  the  gun* 
fmiths  from  farriers,  and  from  poor  people  who  fubfift 
by  picking  them  up  on  the  great  roads  leading  to 
London.  Thefe  are  fold  at  about  10s.  per  cwt.  and 
28  pounds  are  requifite  to  form  a  Angle  mulket  barrel. 
The  method  of  manufacturing  them  from  this  material 
is  as  follows  :  A  hoop  of  about  an  inch  broad,  and  Ax 
or  feven  inches  diameter,  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
Atuation,  and  the  flubs,  previoufly  well  cleaned,  piled 
up  in  it  with  their  heads  outermoft  on  each  fide,  till 
the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them. 
The  whole  then  refembles  a  rough  circular  cake  of 
iron,  which  being  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  then 
ftrongly  hammered,  coalefces  into  one  folid  lump. 
The  hoop  is  now  removed,  and  the  heatings  and  ham¬ 
merings  repeated  till  the  iron  is  rendered  very  tough 
and  elofe  in  the  grain  3  when  it  is  drawn  out  into  pieces 
of  about  24  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs. 

Four  of  thefe  pieces  are  employed  for  one  barrel  3 
but  in  the  ordinary  way  a  fingle  bar  of  the  beft  foft 
iron  is  employed.  The  workmen  begin  with  ham¬ 
mering  out  this  into  the  form  of  a  flat  ruler,  having  its 
length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the  dimenflons  of 
the  intended  barrel.  By  repeated  heating  and  ham¬ 
mering  this  plate  is  turned  round  a  tempered  iron  rod 
called  a  mandril \  the  diameter  of  which  is  confiderably 
fmaller  than  the  intended  bore  of  the  barrel.  One  of 
the  edges  of  the  plate  being  laid  over  the  other  about 
B  b  half 
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half  an  inch,  the  'whole  is  heated  and  welded  by  two 
_  ,  °r  three  inches  at  a  time,  hammering  it  brifkly,  but 
with  moderate  ftrokes,  upon  an  anvil  which  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  femicircular  furrows  in  it,  adapted  to  barrels  of 
different  lizes.  Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawn 
from  the  fire,  the  workman  ftrikes  it  gently  againft  the 
anvfl  once  or  twice  in  an  horizontal  dire&ion.  By 
this  operation  the  particles  of  the  metal  are  more  per¬ 
fectly  confolidated,  and  every  appe-arance  of  a  feam  in 
the  barrel  is  obliterated.  The  mandril  being  then 
again  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  very  ftrongly  hammered  upon  it  in  one  of  the  fe¬ 
micircular  hollows  of  the  anvil,  by  fmall  portions  at  a 
time  ,  the  heatings  and  hammerings  being  repeated 
until  the  whole  barrel  has  undergone  the  operation, 
and  its  parts  rendered  as  perfectly  continuous  as  if  they 
had  been  formed  out  of  a  folid  piece.  To  effeCI  this 
completely,  three  welding  heats  are  neceffary  when  the 
very  beft  iron  is  made  ufe  of,  and  a  greater  number  for 
the  coarfer  kinds.  The  French  workmen  imagine, 
that  by  giving  the  barrel,  while  in  the  fire,  flight  ho¬ 
rizontal  ftrokes  with  the  hammer,  fo  as  to  communi¬ 
cate  a  vibratory  motion  to  the  iron,  thofe  particles  are 
thrown  off  which  are  in  a  ftate  of  fufion  and  cannot 
eafily  be  converted  into  malleable  iron  :  but  confider- 
ing  the  great  number  of  operations  already  deferibed 
which  the  metal  has  undergone,  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe 
this  to  be  of  much  confequence. 

The  next  operation  in  forming  the  barrels  is  the 
boring  of  them,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Two  beams  of  oak,  each  about  fix  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  are  placed  horizon¬ 
tally  and  parallel  to  one  another' 5  having  each  of  their 
extremities  mortifed  upon  a  ftrong  upright  piece  about 
three  feet  high,  and  firmly  fixed.  A  fpace  of  three 
or  four  inches  is  left  between  the  horizontal  pieces,  in 
which  a  piece  of  wood  is  made  to  Aide  by  having  at 
either  end  a  tenon  let  into  a  groove  which  runs  on  the 
infide  of  each  beam  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Through  this  Aiding  piece  a  ftrong  pin  or  bolt  of  iron 
is  driven  or  ferewed  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion,  ha¬ 
ving  at  its  upper  end  a  round  hole  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  which  is  fecured  in  it  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  iron  that  ferves  as  a  wedge,  and  a 
vertical  ferew  pafling  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
hole.  A  chain  is  fattened  to  a  ftaple  in  one  fide  of  the 
Hiding  piece  which  runs  between  the  two  horizontal 
beams  }  and  palling  over  a  pulley  at  one  end  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  has  a  weight  hooked  on  to  it.  An  upright  piece 
of  timber  is  fixed  above  this  pulley  and  between  the 
ends  of  the  beams,  having  its  upper  end  perforated  by 
the  axis  of  an  iron  crank  furniftied  with  a  fquare  focket  • 
the  other  axis  being  fupported  by  the  wall,  or  by  a 
ftrong  poft,  and  loaded  with  a  heavy  wheel  of  caft  iron 
to  give  it  force. ^  The  axes  of  this  crank  are  in  a  line 
with  the  hole  in  the  bolt  already  mentioned.-^The 
borer  being  then  fixed  into  the  focket  of  the  crank 
has  its  other  end,  previonfiy  well  oiled,  introduced  into 
the  barrel,  whofe  breech  part  is  made  faft  in  the  hole 
of  the  bolt  :  the  chain  is  then  carried  over  the  pulley, 
and  the  weight  hooked  on  5  the  crank  being  then  turn¬ 
ed  with  the  hand,  the  barrel  advances  as  the  borer  cuts 

its  way,  till  it  has  paffed  through  the  whole  length _ 

The  boring  bit  confifts  of  an  iron  rod  fomewhat  longer 
than  the  barrel,  one  end  of  which  fits  the  focket  of  the 
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crank  j  the  other  is  adapted  to  a  cylindtical  piece  of 
tempered  fteel  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  ha¬ 
ving  its  furface  cut  after  the  manner  of  a  perpetual 
ferew,  with  five  or  fix  threads,  the  obliquity  of  which 
is  very  fmall.  The  breadth  of  the  furrows  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  threads,  and  their  depth  fufficient  to 
let  the  metal  cut  by  the  threads  pafs  through  them 
eafily.  Thus  the  bit  gets  a  very  ftrong  hold  of  the 
metal  5  and  the  threads,  being  {harp  at  the  edges,  fcoop 
out  and  remove  all  the  inequalities  and  roughnefs  from 
the  infide  of  the  barrel,  and  render  the  cavity  fmooth 
and  equal  throughout.  A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little 
larger  than  the  former,  are  afterwards  fucceffivcly  paf¬ 
fed  through  the  barrel  in  the  fame  way,  until  the  bore 
has  acquired  the  magnitude  intended.  By  this  ope¬ 
ration  the  barrel  is  very  much  heated  efpecially  the 
firft  time  the  borer  is  palled  through  it,  by  which 
means  it  is  apt  to  warp.  To  prevent  this  in  fome 
meafure,  the  barrel  is  covered  with  a  cloth  kept  con- 
ftantly  wetted,  which  not  only  prefer ves  the  barrel  from 
an  excefs  of  heat,  but  likewife  preferves  the  temper  of 
the  bit  from  being  deftioyed.  The  borer  itfelf  muft 
alfo  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  ;  both  to  clean  it 
from  the  (havings  of  the  metal  and  to  oil  it,  or  repair 
any  damages  it  may  have  fuftained.  Every  time  a  frefti 
bit  has  been  paffed  through  the  barrel,  the  latter  muft 
be  carefully  examined,  to  fee  if  it  has  warped  ;  and 
likewife  if  there  are  any  fpots,  by  the  workmen  called 
b/ocksy  on  its  infide.  When  warped,  it  muft  be  ftraight- 
ened  on  the  anvil  ^  for  which  a  few-  flight  ftrokes  on 
the  convex  parts  will  be  fufficient  5  and  this  is  termed 
Jetting  up  the  barrel.  When  black  fpots  are  perceived, 
the  correfponding  part  on  the  outfide  muft  be  marked, 
and  driven  in  by  gentle  ftrokes  with  the  hammer,  when, 
they  will  be  completely  removed  by  pafling  the  borer 
another  time  through  the  piece. 

The  equality  of  the  bore  is  of  the  utmoft  confe¬ 
quence  to  the  perfection  of  a  barrel  5  infomuch  that 
the  greateft  poffible  accuracy  in  every  other  refpedl 
will  not  make  amends  for  any  deficiency  in  this. 
The  method  ufed  by  gunfmiths  to  afeertain  this  is  by 
a  cylindrical  plug  of  tempered  fteel  highly  poli fired, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  fitting  the  bore  cxaCUy. 
This  is  ferewed  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  where  it  is  mo¬ 
ved  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  the  places  where  it 
pafles  with  difficulty  being  marked,  the  boring  bit  is 
repeatedly  paffed  until  it  moves  with  equal  eafe  through 
every  part.  Any  perfon  who  wifhes  to  know  the  merit 
of  his  piece  in  this  refpecl,  may  do  it  with  tolerable  ac¬ 
curacy  by  means  of  a  plug  of  lead  caft  on  a  rod  of  iron  ; 
or  even  by  a  mufket  ball  filed  exadly  to  the  bore,  and 
pufiied  through  the  barrel  by  a  ramrod  ;  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  ufe  much  force  left  the  ball  be  flattened, 
and  its  paffage  thus  rendered  difficult. 

The  laft  ftep  towards  the  perfection  of  the  infide  of 
the  barrel  is  termedyf/z^  boring  ;  by  which  is  meant  the 
fmoothing  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  marks 
and  inequalities  left  by  the  borer.  The  fine  borer  re- 
fembles  the  other  in  its  general  conftruCtion  5  but  in¬ 
stead  of  the  piece  of  fteel  cut  in  form  of  a  ferew  which 
belongs  to  that,  it  is  furniftied  with  a  fquare  broach 
IO  °r  12  inches  long,  highly  poliftied,  and  very  Aiarp, 
by  which  means  it  cuts  the  metal  very  fmoothly.  It 
is  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  beft  when  only  two  of 
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0lin„  ,*t5  edges  are  allowed  to  work  j  the  other  two  are  cover- 
muhery.  ecJ  with  flips  of  oiled  paper,  one  or  more  additional 
fl[pS  being  put  on  each  time  that  the  inflrumcnt  is  paf- 
fed  through  the  barrel.  The  fine-borer  is  frequently 
pafled  tlirougfi,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  breech,  and 
from  the  breeeh  to  the  muzzle,  until  the  whole  infide 
prefents  a  perfectly  equal  and  poliflied  furface }  the 
barrel  bffing  likewife  examined  and  fet  up,  if  requifite, 
after  each  time.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  this  in- 
ftrument  fhould  be  perfectly  true,  and  not  in  the  leaft 
call  or  warped  in  the  tempering. 

Befides  the  operations  above  deferibed,  another,  call¬ 
ed  polijlring,  is  ufually  performed  on  gun-barrels,  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  laft  be  attended  with  any 
good  effefl  or  not.  It  is  performed  by  a  cylinder  of 
lead,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  call  upon  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  filed  exaftly  to  the  bore.  The  lead  being  then  co¬ 
vered  with  very  fine  emery  and  oil,  is  wrought  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
barrel  until  the  infide  has  acquired  the  requifite  degree 
of  poliih.  The  difadvantages  of  this  operation  are,  that 
it  is  fcaree  poflible  to  perform  it  without  prefling  more 
upon  one  part  than  another,  and  thus  producing  fome 
degree  of  inequality  on  the  infide,  which  is  of  the  very 
worfi:  confeauence  to  fire-arms.  The  polifh  thus  given 
is  likewife  very  periffiable  $  fo  that  the  fine-boring  may 
juftly  be  eonfidered  as  the  lad  operation  neceflary  for 
the  infide  of  a  barrel  *,  and  it  is  then  proper  to  give 
the  external  form  and  proportions  by  means  of  a  file. 
For  this  purpofe,  four  faces  are  firft  formed  upon  it, 
then  eight,  then  x6  ;  and  fo  on  till  it  be  quite  round, 
excepting  the  part  next  the  breech,  called  the  reinfor¬ 
ced  part ,  which  is  always  left  of  an  o&agonal  form.  It 
being  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  barrel  fhould  be 
equally  thick  on  every  fide,  gunfmiths  employ,  for  ac- 
complilliing  this  purpofe,  a  particular  tool  named  a 
compafs .  This  eonfifts  of  an  iron  rod  bent  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches  about  an  inch 
difiant  from  each  other.  One  of  thefe  branches  is 
introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept  clofely  applied  to 
the  fide,  by  means  of  one  or  more  fprings  with  which 
it  is  furnifhed  :  the  other  defeends  parallel  to  this  on 
the  outfide,  and  has  feveral  ferews  pafling  through  it 
with  their  points  diredled  to  the  barrel.  By  ferewing 
thefe  until  their  points  touch  the  furfaee  of  the  barrel, 
and  then  turning  the  inftrument  round  within  the  bore, 
we  pereeive  where  the  metal  is  too  thick,  and  how 
much  it  mud  be  redueed,  in  order  to  render  every  part 
perfe&ly  equal  throughout  its  circumference.  It  may 
be  made  long  enough  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  the 
barrel,  though  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  have  it 
only  half  as  much,  and  to  introduce  it  fird  at  one  end 
and  then  at  the  other.  Indead  of  rounding  the  barrel 
by  means  of  a  file  and  compafs,  however,  fome  people 
do  fo  by  turning  it  in  a  lathe ;  which  is  no  dhubt  more 
expeditious,  though  neither  fo  eertain  nor  exa6E  A 
fpindle  as  long  as  a  gun-barrel  cannot,  without  great 
difficulty,  be  prevented  from  fpringing  confiderabiy  un¬ 
der  the  tool  employed  to  reduee  or  fmooth  it  in  turn¬ 
ing  »  whence  it  is  found,  that  by  this  operation  barrels 
are  more  frequently  warped  than  by  all  the  borings 
they  undergo  j  and  there  is  now  this  farther  inconveni¬ 
ence,  that  they  cannot  be  fet  up  as  formerly,  without 
danger  of  dedroying  them  entirely. 

The  barrels  being  thus  bored  am 
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it  is  cudomary  with  the  gunfmiths  in  France  to  folder 
on  the  loops  and  aim  before  they  breech  the  barrel.  Slithery. 
The  Englifli,  however,  do  not  reftri£t  themfelves  in  this  'f~ 
manner  :  for  as  foft  folder  is  fufficient  for.  fallen  in  g  on 
thefe,  they  never  ufe  any  other  j  while  the  French, 
who  ufe  hard  folder,  mud  of  eonfequence  employ  a 
great  heat.  Thus  the  infide  is  roughened  fometimes 
fo  confiderabiy,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  repeat  the  fine 
boring  j  which  eould  not  be  done  without  injuring  the 
threads  of  the  ferew  formed  for  the  breech,  if  the  bar¬ 
rel  were  prepared  for  the  latter  without  folder ing  on 
the  former. 

The  fird  tool  employed  in  forming  the  breech-fcrew 
is  a  plug  of  tempered  ftecl,  fome  what  conical,  with  the 
threads  of  a  male  ferew  upon  its  furface,  and  by  the 
workmen  termed  a  ferew  tap .  This  being  introduced  ' 
into  the  barrel,  and  worked  from  left  to  right  and  back 
again,  until  it  lias  marked  out  the  four  firft  threads  of 
the  ferew,  another  lefs  conical  tap  is  introduced  ;  and 
when  this  has  carried  the  impreflion  of  the  ferew  as  far 
as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a  third  one,  nearly  cylindrical, 
is  made  ufe  of,  fcarcely  differing  from  the  plug  of  the 
breech  intended  to  fill  the  ferew  thus  formed  in  the 
barrel.  The  plug  itfelf  has  its  ferew  formed  by  means 
of  a  ferew-plate  of  tempered  fleel,  with  feveral  female 
ferews,  correfponding  with  the  taps  employed  for 
forming  that  in  the  barrel.  Seven  or  eight  threads  are 
a  fufficient  length  for  a  plug  :  they  ought  to  be  neat 
and  (harp,  fo  as  completely  to  fill  the  turns  made  in  the 
barrel  by  the  tap.  The  breeeh  plug  is  then  to  be  cafe- 
hardened,  or  to  have  its  furface  converted  into  fleei,  by 
covering  it  with  (havings  of  horn,  or  the  parings  of  the 
hoofs  of  horfes,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  red  hot  \ 
after  which  it  is  plunged  in  eold  water. 

The  only  thing  now  requifite  ftfr  completing  the  bar¬ 
rels  is  to  give  them  a  proper  colour  ;  as  a  preparation 
for  which  their  outfide  is  firft  to  be  neatly  polifhed  with 
oil  and  emery.  This  being  done,  it  was  formerly  the 
cuflom  to  give  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  wfould  make 
them  blue  throughout  5  but  as  this  cannot  be  effected 
without  a  partial  calcination  of  the  furface,  wliiefi  of 
confequenee  affedts  the  infide  alfo,  the  blue  colour  has 
been  for  fome  time  difufed,  and  a  brown  one  fubftituted 
in  its  plaee.  To  give  this  colour,  the  pieces  are  firft 
rubbed  over  with  aquafortis  or  fpirit  of  fait  diluted  with 
water  \  after  which  they  are  laid  by  till  a  complete 
coat  of  ruft  is  formed  upon  them  ;  a  little  oil  is  then 
applied  3  and  the  furface  being  rubbed  dry,  is  poliflied 
by  means  of  a  hard  brufh  and  bees-wax. 

.  Thus  the  common  mufket  barrels  for  the  purpofes 
efpeeially  of  fportmanffiip  are  made  5  but  there  are  fome 
other  methods  of  manufa&ure,  by  which  the  barrels  are 
made  to  differ  in  fome  refpedts  from  thofe  juft  deferib¬ 
ed,  and  are  thought  to  be  confiderabiy  improved. 

One  kind  of  thefe  are  ealled  twjfled  barrels  \  and  by  the 
Engliffi  workmen  are  formed  out  of  the  plates  made 
®f flubs  formerly  deferibed.  Four  of  thefe,  of  the  fixe 
already  mentioned,  are  requifite  to  make  one  barrel. 

One  of  them  heated  red  hot  for  five  or  fix  inehes  is 
turned  like  a  cork-fere w  by  means  of  the  hammer  and 
anvil  j  the  remaining  parts  being  treated  fuceeffively  in 
the  fame  manner  until  the  whole  is  turned  into  a  fpir&l, 
forming  a  tube,  the  diameter  of  which  eorrefponds  with 
the  bore  of  the  intended  barrel.  Four  are  generally 
fufficient  tQ  form  a  barrel  of  the  ordinary  length,  i*  e, 
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from  32  to  38  inches;  and  the  two  which  form  the 
breech  or  ftrongeft  part,  called  the  reinforced  part ,  are 
confiderably  thicker  than  thofe  which  form  the  muzzle 
or  fore  part  of  the  barrel.  One  of  thefe  tubes  is  then 
welded  to  a  part  of  an  old  barrel  to  ferve  as  a  handle ; 
after  which  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  are  united  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  tube  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time  to  a  bright 
white  heat,  and  Unking  the  end  of  it  feveral  times 
againft  the  anvil  in  a  horizontal  direflion  with  confide- 
rable  ftrength,  which  is  called  jump'ng  the  barrel ;  and 
the  heats  given  for  this  purpofe  are  called  jumping  heats, 
ihe  next  ltep  is  to  introduce  a  mandril  into  the  cavity, 
and  to  hammer  the  heated  portion  lightly  in  order  to 
flatten  the  ridges  or  burs  railed  by  the  jumping  at  the 
place  where  the  fpirals  are  joined.  As  foon  as  one  piece 
is  jumped  throughout  its  whole  length,  another  is  weld¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  the  four 
pieces  are  united,  when  the  part  of  the  odd  barrel  is 
cut  oft,  as  being  no  longer  of  any  ufe.  The  welding 
is  repeated  three  times  at  leaf!,  and  is  performed  exact¬ 
ly  in  the  fame  manner  as  dire&ed  for  plain  barrels  5 
and  the  piece  may  afterwards  be  finished  according  to 
the  directions  already  given. 

The  operation  for  the  French  twilled  barrels  is  very 
different  from  that  juft  mentioned,  and  much  more  ex¬ 
ceptionable.  It  coufifts  in  heating  the  barrel  by  a  few 
inches  at  a  time  to  a  ftrong  red  heat ;  one  end  is  then 
ferewed  into  a  vice,  and  a  Iquare  piece  of  iron  with  an 
handle  like  au  augre  is  introduced  into  the  other.  By 
means  of  thefe  the  fibres  cf  the  heated  portion  are 
twifted  into  a  fpiral  direction,  which  is  fuppofed  to  re¬ 
fill  the  effort  of  the  inflamed  powder  better  than  the 
other.  To  render  this  operation  complete,  however, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  once  the  feveral  por¬ 
tions  of  the  barrel  have  been  twifted,  the  fubfequent 
heats  ought  not  to  be  very  great,  or  the  grain  of  the 
metal  will  regain  its  former  ftate,  ana  the  barrel  be  no 
better  for  the  twilling  than  before.  To  twill  a  barrel 
in  this  manner,  alfo,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  forge  it  at 
leaft  half  a  foot  longer  than  it  is  intended  to  be,  that  a 
lumcient  length  may  be  kept  cold  at  each  end  to  give 
a  luffieient  purchafe  to  the  vice  and  twilling  inftrument  5 
and  thefe  portions  muft  afterwards  be  cut  off  before  the 
barrel  is  bored,  or  two  pieces  of  an  old  barrel  may  be 
welded  to  the  muzzle  and  breech  of  that  which  is  to 
be  twifted,  and  cut  off  when  the  operation  is  over, 
-^epmees  may  alfo  be  made  ftronger  than  ufual  to 
refill  the  force  of  the  vice  and  twilling  inftrument :  and 
in  order  to  give  the  latter  a  firmer  hold,  the  cavity  of 
the  muzzle  may  be  made  of  a  fquare  form.  The  Eng- 
lifli  workmen  are  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  this  me- 
thod  of  twilling  is  really  injurious  to  the  barrel,  by 
flraming  the  fibres  of  the  metal.  At  any  rate,  from 
the  injudicious  methods  followed  by  the  French  artifts 
the  greateft  part  of  their  barrels,  faid  to  be  twilled  are 
not  fo  in  reality  ;  there  being  at  leaft  fix  orfeven  inches 
at  the  muzzle  and  leven  or  eight  at  the  breech,  which 
are  not  affe&ed  by  the  operation. 

The  French  ribbon  barrels  have  a  great  refemblance 
to  the  Engl, (h  twilled  ones:  but  the  procefs  for  making 
them  is  much  more  operofe,  though  it  feems  not  to  pof- 
.  all>'  rfal  advantage  over  that  ufed  by  the  Englilh 
artifts.  A  plate  of  iron,  about  the  twelfth  part  of  an 
inch  in  thieknefs,  is  turned  round  a  mandril,  and  weld¬ 
ed  Us  whole  length  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  plain  bar- 
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rel.  Upon  this  flight  barrel,  which  is  called  the  lini/icr , 
a  plate  of  iron  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  bevelled 
off  at  the  edges,  is  by  means  of  fueceftive  heats  rolled 
in  a  fpiral  direction  ;  after  which  it  is  termed  the  ribbon , 
and  muft  have  a  thieknefs  correfponding  with  that  part 
of  the  barrel  which  it  is  to  form.  As  it  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  difficult  to  form  a  ribbon  of  fufficient  length 
for  the  whole  barrel,  it  is  made  in  feveral  pieces;  and 
when  one  piece  is  rolled  on,  another  is-  welded  to  its 
end,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  lining  be  en. 
tirely  covered.  The  edges  are  fo  much  bevelled,  that 
the  one  folds  over  the  other  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
After  the  ribbon  is  all  rolled  on,  the  barrel  muft  be 
heated  by  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time,  and  the  turns 
of  the  fpiral  united  to  each  other  and  to  the  lining  by 
being  welded  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  twifted  barrel; 
though,  from  what  has  been  faid  of  the  eonftruclion  of 
thefe  barrels,  it  is  plain  that  the  operation  of  jumping 
cannot  be  admitted  in  them.  The  barrel  is  afterwards 
bored  in  fuch  a  manner  that  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
lining  is  cut  out,  and  fearee  any  thing  left  but  the  rib*, 
bon  with  which  the  lining  was  covered. 

The  fuperiority  of  twifted  and  ribbon  barrels  over 
the  plain  kind  gave  occafion  to  a  third  fort  named 
wired  barrels .  Thefe  were  invented  by  an  ingenious 
workman  at  Paris  named  Barrois ;  whofe  method  was 
as^  follows :  Upon  a  thin  barrel,  filed  and  d relied  as- 
ufual,  he  rolled,  as  clofe  as  poftlble*,  and  in  a  fpiral  di- 
retftion,  a  tempered  iron  wire  about  the  thieknefs  of  a 
erow-quill,  the  firft  layer  covering  only  the  reinforced 
part.  The  turns  of  the  wire  were  foldered  to  each 
other  and  to  the  barrel  with  a  compofition  which  he 
kept  a  fee  ret.  The  wired  part  was  then  filed  fmooth 
and  bright,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  weaken  it;  a  fecond 
layer  of  wire  was  applied  over  the  firft,  extending  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  cf  the  barrel;  and  this  beino* 
fmootnea  and  brightened  like  the  firft,  a  third  layer  was 
applied,  which  covered  the  two-  former  and  reached 
quite  to  the  muzzle 

1  he  barrels  made  after  this  manner  are  fuppofed  t<v 
be  much  fuperior  to  others,  though  the  fuppofition 
feems  not  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  certain  that  wire 
is  not  preferable  to  other  iron  as  a  material  for  guti- 
barrels  .  and  the  folder  ufed  by  M.  Barrois  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  nearly  equal  to  the  wire  itfelf,  muft  be  accounted 
a  ca-fect  as  far  as  it  was  ufed  ;  for  no  metal  has  \  at 
been  found  equal  to  iron  for  the  purpofes  of  gua- 
fmiths  :  fo  that  by  the  ufe  of  fo  much  of  this  folder  in 
the  compofition  of  the  barrel,  it  muft  be  undoubtedly 
weatter  than  if  it  had  been  all  made  of  iron.  We  are 
not  to  fuppofe  the  wire  abfolutely  free  from  flaws; 
and  even  though  it  were,  there  will  always  be  fmall 
cavities  between  its  turns,  which  the  folder  cannot  fill 
completely  Befides,  as  the  operation  of  wiring  was 
performed  by  M.  Barrois  upon  a.  barrel  that  had  been 
previously  bored  and  dreffed  within,  the  repeated  heats 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  fubje&ed  in  foldering,  if 
they  did  not  caufe  it  warp,  at  leaft  rendered  it  fo 
rough  that  it  was  neceffary  to  fine-bore  it  afterwards. 

e  only  advantage  therefore  which  thefe  barrels  were 
found  to  pofiefs  was  their  beautiful  appearance;  which 

mentE y  °VeruakTd  by  the  cireumftances  juft 
wh  cl  h  ’  ^  by  the  extravagant  prices^  at 

and  !  ‘hey  were  fold ;  a  Angle  barrel  being  fold  at  5!. 
and  a  double  one  at  twice  that  fon, ;  whence  thereof 
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Gun-  them  never  anfwered  the  expe&atlon  of  the  invent- 
Smithcry.  or>  anc|  after  his  death  nobody  thought  of  making 
L*'T"~V  them. 

The  Spanifh  barrels  have  long  been  held  in  great 
eftimation,  both  on  account  of  their  being  formed  of 
better  iron  than  thofe  of  other  countries,  and  likewife 
from  an  opinion  of  their  being  more  perfetlly  forged 
and  bored.  Thofe  made  at  Madrid  are  the  beft,  and 
even  of  thefe  fuch  as  have  been  made  by  former  gun- 
fmiths  are  in  the  greateft  eftimation.  The  molt  cele¬ 
brated  Spanifh  gunfmiths  were  Nicolas  Eiz,  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  died  in 
1724;  and  the  barrels  fabricated  by  him  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life  are  held  in  greateft  eftimation.  Thofe 
of  his  cotemporaries,  Juan  Belan  and  Juan  Fernandez, 
are  no  lefs  valued  ;  all  of  their  barrels  felling  in  Franee 
at  1 000  livres,  or  45I.  15s.  fterling.  The  fucceffbrs  of 
thefe  great  artifts  were  Diego  Efquibal,  Alonzo  Mar¬ 
tinez,  Agoftin  Ortiz,  Matthias  Vaera,  Luis  Santos, 
Juan  Santos,  Franeifeo  Garcia,  Francifco  Targarone, 
Jofeph  Cano,  and  N.  Zelaya.  The  molt  celebrated 
after  thefe  were  Francifco  Lopcr,  Salvador  Cenarro, 
Miguel  Zeguarra,  Ifidoro  Soler,  and  Juan  de  Soto. 
The  three  firft  are  gunfmiths  to  the  king;  and  the  bar¬ 
rels  made  by  all  of  them  fold  for  13I.  fierling.  Almoft 
all  the  Madrid  barrels  are  compofed  of  the  old  (lines  of 
horfes  and  mules,  which  are  all  colle&ed  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  They  are  manufaflured  firft  by  welding  longi¬ 
tudinally,  and  then  being  joined  together  in  four  or  five 
pieces  like  the  Englifh  barrels  made  from  flubs,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  In  this,  and  indeed  all  other  opera¬ 
tions  for  making  gun-barrels,  an  immenfe  wafle  of  the 
iron  takes  place  ;  but  that  of  the  Spanifh  iron  is  by  far 
the  greateft,  a  mafsof  40  or  45  pounds  being  required 
to  make  one  barrel,  which  when  rough  from  the  forge 
weighs  only  fix  or  feven  pounds  ;  fo  that  from  30  to  38 
pounds  are  loft  in  the  hammerings.  It  may  perhaps, 
however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  iron  be  really  puri¬ 
fied  by  this  wafle  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  by  long  conti¬ 
nued  working  in  the  fire  it  may  be  rendered  totally  ufe- 
lefs  and  deflroyed  ;  neither  can  we  be  allured  that  the 
other  advantages  pretended  to  refult  from  their  method 
of  manufacture  are  of  any  confequence.  The  Spanifh 
artifls  likewife  value  themfelves  on  giving  the  infide  of 
their  barrels  a  very  high  polifh  ;  but  the  advantage  of 
this,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  is  extremely  dubi¬ 
ous.  The  only  thing  requifite  in  a  gun-barrel  is  that  it 
do  not  lead  ;  that  is,  that  the  mark  of  the  bullet  be 
not  perceived  on  the  infide  after  it  has  been  difeharged, 
by  fome  of  the  lead  rubbed  off  as  it  paffes  through.  In 
the  opinion  of  very  good  judges,  therefore,  it  is  better 
to  take  a  barrel  immediately  after  it  has  undergone  the 
operation  of  fine-boring  than  to  give  it  any  higher  po¬ 
lifh  ;  and  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  M.  de  Marolles, 
an  author  of  great  reputation,  informs  us,  that  he  has 
leen  a  barrel  rough  from  the  borer  throw  a  charge  of 
fhot  deeper  into  a  quire  of  paper  than  one  which  was 
highly  poll  died  within,  though  the  length*  bore,  and 
charge,  were  the  fame  in  both. 

As  the  Spanifh  iron  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent,  it  has  not  been  unreafonably  fuppofed  that  the 
fuperiority  of  the  barrels  manufa&ured  in  that  king¬ 
dom  is  owing  more  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  materials 
than  to  the  (kill  of  the  workmen.  It  muff  be  obferved, 
however,  that  inffead  of  making  the  plates  overlap  a 


little  in  the  place  w  here  they  join,  they  give  one  of  them  Gun- 
a  complete  turn  ;  fo  that  every  Spanifh  barrel  may  be  ^’tkery. 
faid  to  be  double  throughout  its  w'hole  length.  The 
different  portions  of  the  iron  are  alfo  forged  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  grain  of  the  iron  is  difpofed  in  a  fpi- 
ral  manner;  whence  it  has  the  fame  efteft  with  a  rib¬ 
bon  or  twilled  barrel.  The  outfide  is  fmilhed  by  turn¬ 
ing  them  in  a  lathe;  whence  probably  they  are  always 
lefs  elegantly  wrought  than  the  French  and  Englifh 
pieces.  The  great  value  put  upon  them  is  alfo  thought 
to  be  more  owing  to  fancy  than  to  any  real  good  quali¬ 
ties  they  poflefs.  Formerly  they  wrere  made  from  three 
to  three  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  their  bore  being  fuch  as 
to  admit  a  bullet  from  22  to  24  in  the  pound  ;  and 
their  weight  from  three  to  three  pounds  and  a  half. 

The  reinforced  part  extends  two-fifths  of  the  length  ; 
and  at  10  or  12  inches  from  the  breech  is  placed  a 
fghty  fuch  as  is  ufually  put  upon  rifle-bairels  or  thofe 
intended  only  for  ball.  According  to  Efpinas,  arque- 
bufs-bearer  to  Philip  IV.  the  weight  of  a  Spanifh  bar¬ 
rel  ought  to  be  four  pounds  and  a  half  w  hen  their  length 
is  42  inches  ;  but  both  weight  and  length  are  now 
much  reduced,  they  fcldom  exceeding  the  dimenfion 
already  mentioned.  Next  to  the  barrels  made  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  the  mod  effeemed  are  thofe  of  Buffindui  and  St 
Olabe  at  Placentia  in  Bifcay  ;  and  of  Jeun  and  Clement 
Padweileva,  Eudal  Pous,  and  Martin  Marechal,  at 
Barcelona  ;  the  ufual  price  of  them  being  about  3I.  10s. 
fferling. 

Having  now  deferibed  the  method  of  forging  barrels, 
we  (hall  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  thofe  im¬ 
perfections  to  which  they  are  fometimes  liable,  and 
which  render  them  apt  to  burlt  or  recoil  with  violence. 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  chink 9  crack ,  and  faw . 

The  firft  is  a  fmall  rent  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  barrel;  the  fecond  acrofs  it ;  and  the  third  is  a  kind 
of  fcale  or  fmall  plate  adhering  to  the  barrel  by  a  nar¬ 
row  bafe,  from  which  it  fpreads  out  like  the  head  of  a 
nail  from  its  (hank,  and  when  feparated  leaves  a  pit  or 
hollow  in  the  metal.  The  chink  or  flawr  is  of  much 
worfe  confequence  than  the  crack  in  fire-arms*  the  force 
of  the  powder  being  exerted  more  upon  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  than  the  length  of  the  barrel.  The  flaw  is  much 
more  frequent  than  the  chink,  the  latter  fcarce  ever 
occurring  but  in  plain  barrels  formed  out  of  a  fingle 
plate  of  iron,  and  then  only  when  the  metal  is  deficient 
in  quality.  When  flaw's  happen  on  the  outfide,  they 
are  of  no  great  confequence  ;  but  in  the  infide  they  are 
apt  to  lodge  moifture  and  foulnefs  which  corrode  the 
iron,  and  thus  the  cavity  enlarges  continually  till  the 
piece  burfts.  This  accident,  however,,  may  arife  from 
many  other  caufes  befides  the  defeCl  of  the  barrel  itfelf. 

The  bed  pieces  will  burff  when  the  ball  is  not  fufficient- 
ly  rammed  home,  fo  that  a  fpace  is  left  between,  it  and 
the  powder.  A  very  fmall  windage  or  paflage  for  the 
inflamed  powder  between  the  fades  of  the  barrel  and  ball 
will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  accident ;  but  if  the 
ball  has  been  forcibly  driven  dawn  with  an  iron  ram¬ 
rod,  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  barrel  very  exact¬ 
ly,  the  piece  will  almoft  certainly  burff,  if  only  a  very 
fmall  fpace  be  left  between  it  and  the  powder ;  and  the 
greater  the  fpace  is,  the  more  certainly  does  the  event 
take  place.  Of  this  Mr  Robins  gives  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance,  accounting  at  the  fame  time  for  the  phenome¬ 
non,  “  A  moderate  charge  of  powder  (fays  he),  wheji 
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Gun-  h  hag  expanded  itfelf  through  the  vacant  fpace  and 
gniithery.^  reaches  the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity  each  part  has 
acquired,  accumulate  itfelf  behind  the  ball,  and  will 
thereby  be  condenfed  prodigiouily  :  whence,  if  the  bar¬ 
rel  be  not  of  an  extraordinary  ftrength  in  that  part,  it 
,  mull  infallibly  burft.  The  truth  of  this  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  a  very  good  Tower  mufket  forged  of  very 
tough  iron:  for  charging  it  with  12  pennyweights  of 
powder,  and  placing  the  ball  loofely  16  inches  from 
the  breech  *,  on  the  firing  of  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel 
juft  behind  the  bullet  was  fwelledout  to  double  its  dia¬ 
meterlike  a  blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of  two 
inches  in  length  were  burft  out  of  it.”  A  piece  will 
frequently  burft  from  having  its  mouth  flopped  up 
with  earth  or  fnow  •,  which  accident  fometimes  happens 
to  fportfmen  in  leaping  a  ditch,  in  which  they  have  af- 
fifted  themfelves  with  their  fowling-piece,  putting  the 
mouth  of  it  to  the  ground  •,  and  when  this  does  not 
happen,  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  flop- 
page  being  extremely  flight.  For  the  fame  reafon  a 
mufket  will  certainly  burft  if  it  be  fired  with  the  muz¬ 
zle  immerfed  only  a  very  little  way  in  water.  It  will 
alfo  burft  from  an  overcharge  ;  but  when  fuch  an  ac¬ 
cident  happens  in  other  circumftances,  it  is  moft  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  attributed  to  a  defeat  in  the  workmanfhip,  or 
in  the  iron  itfelf.  Thefe  defers  are  principally  an  im- 
perfe&ion  in  the  welding,  a  deep  flaw  having  taken 
place,  or  an  inequality  in  the  bore  $  which  lafl  is  the 
moft  common  of  any,  efpecially  in  the  low-priced  bar¬ 
rels.  The  reafon  of  a  barrel’s  burft ing  from  an  inequa¬ 
lity  in  the  bore  is,  that  the  elaftic  fluid,  fet  loofe  by 
the  inflammation  of  the  powder,  and  endeavouring  to 
expand  itfelf  in  every  direction,  being  repelled  by  the 
Wronger  parts,  a<fts  with  additional  force  againft  the 
weaker  ones,  and  frequently  burfts  through  them,  which 
it  would  not  have  done  had  the  Tides  been  equally  thick 
and  ftrong  throughout.  With  regard  to  defers  arifing 
from  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay 
any  thing  certain.  As  the  choice  of  the  materials  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  gunfmith,  the  only  way  to  be  af- 
fured  of  having  a  barrel  made  of  proper  metal  is  to  pur- 
chafe  it  from  an  artift  of  known  reputation,  and  to  give 
confiderable  price  for  the  piece. 

The  recoil  of  a  piece  becomes  an  objeft  of  import¬ 
ance  only  when  it  is  very  great  ;  for  every  piece  recoils 
in  fome  degree  when  it  is  difeharged.  The  moft  fre¬ 
quent  caufe  of  an  exceflive  recoil  is  an  inequality  in  the 
bore  of  the  barrel  ;  and  by  this  it  will  be  occafioned 
even  when  the  inequality  is  too  fmall  to  be  perceived 
by  the  eye.  The  explanation  of  this  upon  mechanical 
principles  indeed  is  not  very  eafy  :  for  as  it  is  there  an 
invariable  law,  that  a&ion  and  rc-a&ion  are  equal  to 
one  another,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  fuppofe  that  every 
time  a  piece  is  difeharged  it  fhould  recoil  with  the 
Vhole  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  and 
that  of  the  inflamed  powder.  But  were  this  the  cafe 
no  man  could  fire  a  mufket  without  being  deftroyed  • 
for  the  bullet  flies  out  only  with  a  velocity  of  1700 
feet  in  a  fecond,  or  not  much  more,  while  that  of  the 
powder,  as  calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  is  not  lefs  than 
7000  feet  in  the  fame  fpace.  But  was  the  recoil  to  be 
made  with  the  difference  of  thefe  velocities,  or  with 
one  half  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  no  man  could  bear  it. 
The  fame  thing  therefore  muft  take  place  in  the  recoil 
of  a  mufket,  which  Dr  Prieftley  obferved  in  his  esperi- 
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ments  on  the  explcficn  of  inflammable  and  dephlogifti- 
cated  air,  viz.  that  the  force  is  exerted  much  more  up- 
on  the  part  fartheft  from  that  where  the  inflammation 
begins  than  upon  that  next  to  it.  At  any  rate,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ftrength  of  the  recoil  will  always  be  found 
proportionable  to  the  weight  of  the  piece  •,  that  is,  the 
lighter  the  piece  is,  the  greater  the  recoil,  and  vice 
verfa.  The  recoil  may  be  increafed  by  any  thing 
which  retards  the  paffage  of  the  flint  ;  whence  it  is  alfo 
augmented  by  the  fouinefsof  the  barrel  by  repeated  fir¬ 
ing..  M.  de  Marolles  informs  us  alfo,  that  a  piece  will 
recoil,  if,  from  the  breech-plug  being  made  too  fhort, 
fome  turns  of  the  ferew  remain  empty  5  as  in  thefe  a 
part  of  the  powder  is  lodged  which  fernis  an  obftacle 
to  the  explofion  ;  though  in  what  manner  this  takes 
place  is  not  very  apparent,  as,  though  the  powder 
lodged  there  might  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
force  of  the  explofion,  it  can  fcarce  be  fhown  to  lknd 
m  the  way  of  it.  The  fame  author  likewife  informs  us, 
that.a  barrel  mounted  upon  a  very  ftraight  flock  will 
recoil  ,  more  than  upon  one  that  is  confiderably  bent. 
Sometimes  alfo  a  fowling-piece  will  recoil  from  the 
fportfman.  applying  it  improperly  to  his  fhuulder  : 
though  this  laft  circumftance  feems  likewife  inexplica¬ 
ble.  it  is  moft  probable  therefore  that  the  fuppofed 
greater  recoil  taken  notice  of  in  this  cafe,  arifes  only 
from,  the  ulual  recoil  being  more  fenfibJy  felt  in  one 
pofition  than  another. 

lhe  caufe  to  which  too  great  a  recoil  in  mufkets 
has  been  ufually  attributed,  is  the  placing  of  the  touch- 
hole  at  feme  diftance  from  the  breech-plug;  fo  that 
the  powder  is  fired  about  the  middle,  or  towards  its 
ore  part,  rather  than  at  its  bafe.  To  avoid  this,  fome 
artifts  form  a  groove  or  channel  in  the  breech-plug  as 
deep  as  the  fecond  or  third  turn  of  the  ferew;  the 
touch-hole  opening  into  this  channel,  and  thus  firing 
the  powder  at  its  very  loweft  part.  It  appears,  how- 

rV>e-r’rTr0Irl  3  num^er  °f  experiments  made  upon  this 
fubje£l  by  M.  le  Clerc  gunfmith  to  the  king  of  France 
that  it  made  very  little  difference  with  regard  to  the 
recoil,,  whether  the  touch-hole  was  clofe  to  the  breech 
or  an  inch  diftant  from  it.  The  only  circumftance  to 
be  attended  to  with  refpeft  to  its  fituation  therefore 
is,  that  it  be  not  quite  clofe  to  the  breech-plug  ;  as  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  is  found  to  be  more  apt  to  be  choked  up 
than  when  placed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 


.  "■  *le  only  other  circumftance  now  to  be  determined 
with  regard  to  mufket-barrels  is  their  proper  length. 
Formerly  ,t  was  fuppofed  that  the  longer  they  were 
made,  the  greater  would  be  the  diftante  to  which 
they  carried  the  {hot,  and  that  without  any  limitation. 
1  his  opinion  continued  to  prevail  till  about  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  when  it  was  firft  propofed  as  a  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  long  barrels  carried  farther  than  fhort  ones.  With 
regard  to  cannon,  indeed,  it  had  long  before  this  time 
been  known  that  they  might  be  made  too  long  ;  and 
Balthazar  Killar,  a  celebrated  cannon-founder  in  the 
?f  ^UIS,XIV:  was  able  to  account  for  it.  When 
M°n/-  Sunry  de  St  Remy,  why  the  culverin 
of  Nancy,  which  is  22  feet  long,  did  not  carry  a  ball 
equally  far  with  a  fhorter  piece  >  he  replied,  that  “the 
powder,  when  inflamed,  ought  to  quit  the  cavity  of 
t  e  piece  in  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  exert  its  whole 
foice  upon  the  bullet :  by  a  longer  flay,  jftrt  of  the 

force 
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Gun*  force  is  loft  ;  and  the  fame  caufe  may  produce  an  ine 
mithcry.  quality  in  the  (hots,  by  giving  a  variation  to  the  bullet, 
*'~v  fo  as  to  deftroy  its  rectilineal  courfe,  and  throw  it  to 
one  fide  or  other  of  the  mark.”  Mr  Robins,  who  on 
this  as  well  as  every  other  queftion  in  gunnery  has  al- 
moft  exhaufted  the  fubjefl,  informs  us,  that  “  if  a 
mufket-barrel,  of  the  common  length  and  bore,  be  fired 
with  a  leaden  bullet  and  half  its  weight  of  powder, 
and  if  the  fame  barrel  be  afterwards  ftiortened  one-half 
and  fired  with  the  fame  charge,  the  velocity  of  the 
bullet  in  this  fhortened  barrel  will  be  about  one-fixth 
lefs  than  what  it  was  when  the  barrel  was  entire  ;  and 
if,  inftead  of  ftiortening  the  barrel,  it  be  increased  to 
twice  its  ufual  length,  when  it  will  be  near  eight  feet 
long,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  will  not  hereby  be  aug¬ 
mented  more  than  one-eighth  part.  And  the  greater 
the  length  of  the  barrel  is  in  proportion  to  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  bullet,  and  the  fmaller  the  quantity  of  pow¬ 
der,  the  more  inconfiderable  will  thefe  alterations  of 
velocity  be.”  From  thefe  confidera lions  it  appears, 
that  the  advantages  gained  by  long  barrels  are  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  the 
weight  and  incumbranci  of  ufing  them  ;  and  from  a 
multitude  of  experiments  it  is  now  apparent,  that  every 
one  may  choofe  what  length  he  pleafes,  without  any 
fenfible  detriment  to  the  range  of  his  piece.  The  moft 
approved  lengths  are  from  32  to  38  inches. 

An  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  among  fportf- 
men,  that  by  fome  unknown  manoeuvre  the  gunfmith 
is  able  to  make  a  piece,  loaded  with  fmall  (hot,  throw 
the  contents  fo  clofe  together,  that  even  at  the  diftance 
of  40  or  50  paces  the  whole  will  be  confined  within 
the  breadth  of  a  hat.  From  fuch  experiments  as  have 
been  made  on  this  fubje£l,  however,  it  appears,  that 
the  clofenefs  or  widenefs  with  which  a  piece  throws  its 
fhot  is  liable  to  innumerable  variations  from  caufes 
which  no  fkill  in  the  gunfmith  can  poftibly  reach.  So 
variable  are  thefe  caufes,  that  there  is  no  poflibility  of 
making  the  fame  piece  throw  its  ftiot  equally  clofe 
twice  fucceflively.  Jn  general,  however,  the  clofer 
the  wadding  is,  the  better  difpofed  the  fliot  feems  to 
be  to  fall  within  a  fmall  compafs.  The  clofenefs  of 
the  ftiot  therefore  would  feem  to  depend  in  a  great 
meafure  on  preventing  the  flame  of  the  powder  from 
infinuatiRg  itfelr among  its  particles:  whence  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  is  faid  to  be  pra&ifed  with  fuccefs  by 
ihofe  who  (hoot  for  a  wager  at  a  mark  with  fmall  fhot  5 
viz.  to  put  in  the  fhot  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time, 
ramming  down  a  little  tow  or  thin  paper  over  each  5 
fo  as  to  fill  the  interfaces  of  the  grains,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  flame  from  getting  in  amongft  the  grains  and 
fcattering  them.  In  firing  with  fmall  fhot,  a  curious 
circumftance  fometimes  occurs,  viz.  that  the  grains, 
inftead  of  being  equally  diftributed  over  the  fpace  they 
flrike,  are  thrown  in  clutters  of  10,  12,  15,  or  more  ; 
whilft  feveral  confidcrable  fpaces  are  left  without  a 
grain  in  them.  Sometimes  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  charge  will  be  colle&ed  into  a  clufter  of  this  kind  ; 
nay,  fometimes,  though  much  more  rarely,  the  whole 
charge  w  ill  be  colle&ed  into  one  mafs,  fo  as  to  pierce 
a  board  near  an  inch  thick  at  the  diftance  of  40  or 
45  paces.  Small  barrels  are  faid  to  be  more  liable  to 
this  cluftering  than  large  ones  :  and  M.  de  Hardies 
informs  us,  that  this  is  efpecially  the  cafe  when  the 
barrels  are  new,  and  likewife  when  they  are  frefh- 


w allied  ;  though  he  acknowledges  that  it  did  not  al-  Gun- 
ways  happen  with  the  barrels  he  employed  even  after  Slithery.- 
they  were  wafhed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ' 

clofenefs  of  the  ftiot  depends  on  fome  circumftances  re¬ 
lative  to  the  wadding  rather  than  to  the  mechanifm  of 
the  barrel. 

Some  pieces  are  compofed  of  two  or  more  barrels 
joined  together  5  in  which  cafe  the  thicknefs  of  each 
of  the  barrels  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  Tingle-barrelled 
pieces.  After  being  properly  d  retted,  each  of  them  is 
filed  flat  on  the  fide  where  they  are  to  join  each  other, 
fo  that  they  may  fit  more  clofely  together.  Two  cor- 
refponding  notches  are  then  made  at  the  muzzle  and 
breech  of  each  barrel  •  and  into  thefe  arc  fitted  two 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  to  hold  them  more  ftrongly  to¬ 
gether.  Being  then  united  by  tinning  the  contiguous 
parts,  a  triangular  piece  of  iron  called  the  is  fatten¬ 
ed  on  in  like  manner,  running  the  whole  length  on  the 
upper  fide  5  which  ferves  to  hold  them  more  ftrongly 
together.  After  this  they  are  to  be  poliflied  and  co¬ 
loured  in  the  manner  deferibed  for  Tingle  barrels.  Great 
care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  barrels  joined  in  this 
manner  fhould  be  quite  equal  in  ftrength  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  that  both  fhould  be  quite  upright,  or  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  throughout.  If  any  inequality  takes 
place  in  the  ftrength  of  the  barrels,  the  weaker  will  be 
warped  by  the  a£lion  of  the  ftronger  5  and  the  warping 
from  this  caufe  has  fometimes  been  fo  confiderable  as 
to  render  one  of  the  barrels  ufelefs.  To  bring  every 
part  of  the  circumference  of  each  barrel  to  an  equal 
ftrength  as  nearly  as  poflible,  fo  that  no  part  may  be 
ftrained  by  the  explofion,  that  fide  where  they  touch 
each  other  muft  be  fo  reduced,  that  the  partition 
between  the  two  calibres  may  be  no  thicker  than  ei¬ 
ther  barrel  was  at  the  fame  place  before  it  was  filed  to 
join  in  this  manner.  Formerly  the  double-barrelled 
pieces  were  made  with  one  barrel  lying  over  the  other, 
each  barrel  having  a  feparatc  pan,  hammer,  and  ham- 
mer-fpring,  but  only  one  cock  for  both. .  The  barrels 
w'ere  therefore  made  to  turn  round  at  the  place  where 
the  breeches  joined  with  the  flock  5  To  that  as  Toon  as 
one  was  fired  off,  the  other  could  be  brought  into  its 
place  by  prefting  a  Tpring  moved  by  the  guard  with 
the  right  hand,  while  w'ith  the  left  the  barrels  were 
turned  upon  their  common  axis  5  and  as  Toon  as  the 
charged  barrel  was  thus  brought  into  its  proper  fitua- 
tion,  the  Tpring  defeended  into  a  notch  and  kept  it 
firm.  But  this  method  was  found  to  be  too  complicated 
and  embarrafted,  though  upon  the  fame  plan  three  and 
four  barrels  were  fometimes  mounted  upon  one  flock  j 
but  thefe  pieces  were  intolerably  heavy,  and  have  no 
real  fuperiority  over  the  double-barrelled  pieces  which 
do  not  turn  round,  and  which  of  confequence  are  now 
only  made  ufe  of. 

In  forging  barrels  of  all  kinds,  it  is  of  confiderable  * 
importance  to  have  them  made  at  firft  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  weight  intended  when  they  are  finifhed,  fo 
that  very  little  be  taken  away  by  the  boring  and  filing  : 
for  as  the  outer  furface,  by  having  undergone  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  hammer  more  immediately  than  any  other 
part,  is  rendered  the  moft  compact  and  pure,  we  fhould 
be  careful  to  remove  as  little  of  it  as  poflible  5  and  the 
fame  holds,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  with  the  infide 
which  is  to  be  cut  with  the  borer.  Piftol- barrels  are 
forged  in  one  piece,  two  at  a  time,  joined  by  their 
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Gun-  muzzles,  and  are  bored  before  they  are  cut  afunder  •  root  5. 

Ujj1Pry  by  -which  means  there  is  not  only  a  faving  of  time  and 
-  labour,  but  a  greater  certainty  of  the  bore  being  the 
fame  in  both. 

J  GUNTER,  Edmund,  an  excellent  Englifh  mathe¬ 
matician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  in  Hertfordfhire  in 
1*581,  and  ftudied  at  Weftminfter-fchool  from  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
m after  of  arts  in  1606,  and  afterwards  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  1615  lie  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity  :  but  being  peculiarly  eminent  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  mathematics,  he  had  two  years  before  been 
chofen  profeflor  of  aftronomy  in  Grefham-college,  Lon¬ 
don  5  where  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  lectures 
and  writings.  He  invented  a  fmall  portable  quadrant  5 
and  alfo  the  famous  line  of  proportions,  vrhich,  after 
the  inventor,  is  called  Gunter's  fcale .  He  likewife 
publifhed  Canon  Triangulorum  ;  and  a  work  entitled 
Of  the  Se&or,  Crofs-ftaff,  and  other  inftruments.  This 
laft  was  publifhed,  with  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  his 
Canon  Triangulorum ,  in  4U),  by  Samuel  Fuller  profef- 
for  of  Grefham-college.  Mr  Gunter  died  at  that  col¬ 
lege  in  1626. 

GUNTER'S  Line ,  a  logarithmic  line,  ufually  gradua¬ 
ted  upon  feales,  fe&ors,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  line  of  lines  and  line  of  numbers  ; 
being  only  the  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler, 
which  therefore  ferves  to  folve  problems  inftrumental- 
ly  in  the  fame  manner  as  logarithms  do  arithmetical¬ 
ly.  It  is  ufually  divided  into  100  parts,  every  tenth 
whereof  is  numbered,  beginning  with  1  and  ending 
with  10  :  fo  that  if  the  lirft  great  divifion,  marked  1, 
ftand  for  one-tenth  of  any  integer,  the  next  divifion, 
marked  2,  will  ftand  for  two-tenths,  3,  three-tenths, 
and  fo  on  ;  and  the  intermediate  divifions  will  in  like 
manner  reprefent  loodth-parts  of  the  fame  integer.  If 
each  of  the  great  divifions  reprefent  10  integers,  then 
Will  A  .1  — 1  M*  .1 
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In  the  fame  manner  the  cube  root,  or  that  of  Guntci’s 
any  higher  power,  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  dif- 
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will  the  lefler  divifions  ftand  for  integers  ,  and  if  the 
greater  divifions  be  fuppofed  each  ico,  the  fubdivifions 
will  be  each  10. 

Gfe  of  Gunter's  Line.  1.  To  find  the  product  of  two 
numbers.  From  1  extend  the  compaffcs  to  the  multi¬ 
plier  ;  and  the  fame  extent,  applied  the  fame  way 
from  the  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  produft. 
Thus  if  the  product  of  4  and  8  be  required,  extend 
the  compares  from  1  to  4,  and  that  extent  laid  from  8 
the  fame  way  will  reach  to  32,  their  produft.  2.  To 
divide  one  number  by  another.  The  extent  from  the 
divifor  to  unity  will  reach  from  the  dividend  to  the 
quotient :  thus,  to  divide  36  by  4,  extend  the  com¬ 
pares  from  4  to  r,  and  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from 
36  to  9,  the  quotient  fought.  3.  To  three  given  num¬ 
bers  to  find  a  fourth  proportional.  Suppofe  the  numbers 
6,  8,  9  :  extend  the  compaffes  from  6  to  8  5  and  this 
extent,  laid  from  9  the  fame  ivay,  will  reach  to  12  the 
fourth  proportional^required.  4.  To  find  a  mean  'pro¬ 
portional  between  any  two  given  numbers.  Suppofe  8 
and  32  :  extend  the  compares  from  8,  in -the  left-hand 
part  of  the  line,  to  32  in  the  right ;  then  bife&ing  this 
diftance,  its  half  will  reach  from  8  forward,  or  from 
32  backwards,  to  16,  the  mean  proportional  fought. 
5.  To  extraB  the  fiquare-root  of  any  number.  Suppofe 
25  :  bifedl  the  diftance  between  1  on  the  fcale  and  the 
point  reprefenting.  254.  then  the  half  of  this  diftance, 
off  from  j,  will  give  the  point  reprefenting  the 


tance  on  the  line  between  1  and  the  given  number  in¬ 
to  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  index  of  the  power  cx- 
preffes  ;  then  one  of  thofe  parts,  fet  from  I,  will  End 
the  point  reprefenting  the  root  required. 

GUNTER'S  Quadrant,  one  made  of  wood,  brafs,  &c, 
containing  a  kind  of  ftereographic  projection  of  the 
fphere,  on  the  plane  of  the  equino£lial  the  eye  being 
fuppofed  placed  in  one  of  the  poles. 

GUNTER'S  Scale ,  called  by  navigators  limply  the 
gunter ,  is  a  large  plain  fcale,  generally  fwo  feet  long, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  with  artificial  lines 
delineated  on  it,  of  great  ufe  in  folving  queltions  in 
trigonometry,  navigation,  &c. 

GUN. VALE,  or  Gunnel,  is  the  uppermoft  wale 
of  a  fhip,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecaftle,  being 
the  uppermoft  bend  which  finilhes  the  upper  works  of 
the.  hull,  in  that  part  in  which  are  put  the  ftanchions 
which  fupport  the  wafte-trees. 

GURK,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Carinthia  in  Germany, 
feated  on  the  river  Gurk,  in  E.  Long.  14.  18.  N.  Lat. 
47.  12. 

GURNARD.  See  Trigla,  Ichthyology  In - 
dex. 

GUST,  a  fudden  and  violent  fquall  of  wind,  burft- 
ing  from  the  hills  upon  the  fea  fo  as  to  endanger  the 
Ihipping  near  the  (hore.  Thele  are  peculiar  to  fome 
coafts,  as  thofe  of  South  Barbary  and  Guinea. 

GUSTAVIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
monadelphia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

GUS  FAVUS  I.  king  of  Sweden,  fon  of  Eric  de 
\afa  duke  of  Gripfholm.  Chriftian  II.  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  confined  Guftavus  at  Copenhagen  5  but  he 
making  his  efcape,  wandered  a  long  time  in  the  forefts. 
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till  the  cruelties  of  the  tyrant  having  occafioned  a  re¬ 
volution,  he  vras  firft  declared  governor  of  Sweden, 
and  in  1513  eledled  king.  This  prince  introduced 
Luther'anifm  into  his  dominions,  which  in  a  little  time 
fpread  ltfelf  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  13603, 
having  made  his  kingdom  hereditary,  which  was  before 
ele6live.  See  Sweden. 

GUSTAVUS  Adolphus ,  furnamed  the  Great ,  king  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1594?  and  fucceed- 
ed  his  father  Charles  in  1611.  He  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  Proteftants  in  Germany,  who  were  oppreffed  and 
almoft  entirely  ruined  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand.  He 
was  a  great  warrior,  and  gained  many  vidlories,  of 
which  an- account  is  given  under  the  article  SWEDEN. 
He  wras  at  laft  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where 
his  troops  got  the  vi&ory,  and  defeated  two  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  armies. 

GUTHALUS,  or  Guttalus,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy,  is  thought  to  be  the  Viadrus  of  Ptolemy.  Now 
the  Oder ,  which  riling  in  Moravia,  runs  through  Sile«» 
fia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  into  the  Baltic. 

GUl'l  a  Latin  term  for  what  in  Englifh  we  call 
drop.  0 

GJjTTA  Rofacea ,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  a  red  or  pim¬ 
pled  face 3  a  diftemper  which,  though  not  always  owing 
its  original  to  hard  drinking,  is  neverthelefs  moft  inci¬ 
dent  to  tipplers  of  ftrong  beer,  wines,  fpirits,  &c. 

Gutta  Serena ,  a  difeafe  in  which  the  patient,  with¬ 
out 
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out  any  apparent  fault  in  the  eye,  is  deprived  of  fight. 
See  Medicine  Index,  . 

Gutta,  in  Architecture ,  are  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  little  cones  ufed  in  the  Doric  corniche,  or  on  the  ar¬ 
chitrave  underneath  the  triglyphs,  reprefenting  a  fort 
of  drops  or  bells. 

GUT-tie,  a  difeafe  incident  to  oxen  and  male 
calves  at  the  time  of  caftration.  In  the  county  of 
Hereford,  thofe  who  breed  cattle  open  the  fcrotum  of 
their  calves,  and  forcibly  extra£f  the  tefticles  with 
their  teeth,  in  confequenee  of  which  every  vefiel  is  rup¬ 
tured  belonging  to  thefe  parts.  The  vafa  deferentia 
are  feparated  from  the  tefticles,  and  form  a  kind  of 
bow  from  the  urethra,  where  they  are  united  to  the 
tranfverfe  mufcles.  The  jejunum  is  the  part  of  the  gut 
that  is  tied,  where  it  turns  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
and  from  the  left  to  the  right.  As  the  bow  of  the 
gut  hangs  over  the  vafa  deferentia,  a  hitch  is  formed 
over  the  bow  of  the  gut,  analogous  to  what  is  made  by 
a  carter  over  his  cart  line.  In  this  manner  an  obftruc- 
tion  is  occafioned  in  the  bowels,  which  terminates  in  a 
mortification ,  commonly  proving  fatal  in  the  courfe  of 
four  days. 

The  fymptoms  which  attend  a  gut-tie  refemble  thofe 
ef  an  incurable  colic,  or  mortification  of  the  inteftines. 
To  afcertain  the  diftin6Hon  between  the  gut-tie  and  the 
colic,  the  hand  and  arm  of  the  operator  ought  to  be 
oiled,  in  which  ftate  it  fhould  be  introduced  into  the 
anus.  Here  the  firing  will  be  found  united  to  the 
mufcles,  and  without  occafioning  any  pain  to  the  ani¬ 
mal,  may  be  traced  with  eafe  to  the  ftri&ure  by  the 
hand. 

Mr  Harris,  farmer  at  Wickton,  informs  us,  that  the 
gut-tie  may  be  prevented  by  the  following  fimple  and 
eafy  method  of  caftration.  “  Open  the  fcrotum,  loofen 
out  the  tefticles,  and  tie  the  feveral  veffels  with  a  waxed 
thread  or  filk,  or  fear  them  with  a  hot  iron,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  bleeding,  as  in  the  common  way  of  cutting 
colts.  This  method  can  never  difplace  the  veffels  of 
the  bladder,  tefticles,  kidneys,  or  inteftines  ;  all  of 
which  remain  covered  or  attached  to  the  peritonaeum, 
or  lining  of  the  abdomen  of  the  beaft,  which  renders  it 
impofiible  that  there  fhould  ever  be  a  ftri&ure  or  tie  on 
the  gut. 

GUTTURAL,  a  term  applied  to  letters  or  founds 
pronounced  or  formed  as  it  were  in  the  throat. 

GUTTY,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  ufed  when  any  thing 
is  charged  or  fprinkled  with  drops.  In  blazoning,  the 
colour  of  the  drops  is  to  be  named  :  as  gutty  of  fable, 
of  gule%  &.c. 

GUY,  Thomas,  an  eminent  bookfeller,  founder  of 
th<-  hofpital  for  lick  and  lame  in  Southwark  bearing 
hU  name,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Guy,  lighterman  and 
coal-dealer  in  Horflcy-down,  Southwark  He  was  put 
apprentice,  in  1660,  to  a  bookfeller  in  the  porch  of 
Mercer’s  chapel;  and  fet  up  trade  with  a  flock  of  about 
200I.  in  the  houfe  that  forms  the  angle  between  Corn- 
hill  and  Lombard-ftreet.  The  Englifh  Bibles  being  at 
that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr  Guy  engaged  with 
others  in  a  fcheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland  and 
importing  them  ;  but  this  being  put  a  Hop  to,  he  eon- 
trafled  with  the  univerfitv  of  Oxford  for  their  privilege 
of  printing  them,  and  carried  on  a  great  bible-trade 
for  many  years  to  a  confiderable  advantage.  Thus  he 
began  to., accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  refted  in  his 
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hands  ;  for  being  a  fingle  man,  and  very  penurious,  Guy, 
his  expences  could  not  be  great,  when  it-  was  his  cuftom^u-*s  1 
to  dine  on  his  fhop  counter  with  no  other  table-cover- 
ing  than  an  old  newfpaper ;  and  befides  he  was  not  more 
fcrupulous  about  the  ftyle  of  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired  by  purchafing  fea- 
rnents  tickets  during  Queen  Anne’s  wars,  and  by  South- 
Sea  itoek  in  the  memorable  year  1720.  To  fhow 
what  great  events  fpring  from  trivial  caufes,  it  is 
afferted,  that'  the  public  owe  the  dedication  of  the 
greatefl  part  of  his  immenfe  fortune  to  charitable  pur- 
pofes,  to  the  indifereet  officioufnefs  of  his  maid-lervant 
in  interfering  with  the  mending  of  the  pavement  be¬ 
fore  the  door.  Guy  had  agreed  to  marry  her,  and, 
preparatory  to  his  nuptials,  had  ordered  the  pavement 
before  his  door,  which  was  in  a  neglefted  ftate,  to  be 
mended,  as  far  as  to  a  particular  flone  which  he  point¬ 
ed  out.  The  maid,  while  her  matter  was  out,  inno¬ 
cently  looking  on  the  paviers  at  work,  faw  a  broken 
place  that  they  had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to 
them  5  but  they  told  her  that  Mr  Guy  had  directed 
them  not  to  go  fo  far.  Well,  fays  file,  do  you  mend 
it  ;  tell  him  I  bade  you,  and  I  knovF  he  will  not  be  an¬ 
gry.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  poor  girl  pre¬ 
fumed  too  much  on  her  influence  over  her  careful  lover, 
with  whom  a  few  extraordinary  fhillings  expence  turn¬ 
ed  the  fcale  totally  againft  her  :  the  men  obeyed ;  Guy 
was  enraged  to  find  his  orders  exceeded,  his  matrimo¬ 
nial  fcheme  was  renounced,  and  fo  he  built  hofpitals  in 
his  old  age.  In  the  year  1707  he  built  and  furnifhed 
three  wards  on  the  north  fide  of  the  outer  court  of 
St  Thomas’s  Hofpital  in  Southwark,  and  gave  iool. 
to  it  annually  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  erc£lion 
of  his  o  \n  hofpital  :  and,  fome  time  before  his  death, 
ere6Ied  the  Lately  iron  gate,  with  the  large  houfes  on 
each  fide,  at  the  expence  of  about  3 cool.  He  was 
76  years  of  age  when  lie  formed  the  defign  of  building 
the  hofpital  contiguous  to  that  of  St  Thomas’s,  which 
bears  his  name,  and  lived  to  fee  it  roofed  in,  dying  in 
the  year  1724.  The  charge  of  creating  this  vaft  pile 
amounted  to  18,793k  and  he  left  219,499!.  to  en¬ 
dow  it;  a  much  larger  fum  than  had  ever  been  dedica¬ 
ted  to  charitable  ufes  in  this  kingdom  by  any  one  man. 

He  eredled  an  alms  houfe  with  a  library,  at  Tanwortb  in 
Staffordfhire  (the  place  of  his  mother’s  nativity,  and 
for  which  he  was  reprefentative  in  parliament)  for  14 
poor  men  and  women  ;  and  for  their  penfions,  as  well 
as  for  the  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices,  be¬ 
queathed  1  25k  a-year.  Laftly,  he  bequeathed  i-.i'c-jL 
to  every  one  who  could  prove  themfelves  in  any  degree 
related  to  him. 

Guy,  a  rope  ufed  to  keep  fteady  any  weighty  body 
whilft  it  is  hoi  fling  or  lowering,  particularly  when  the 
fhip  is  fhaken  by  a  tempeftuous  fea. 

Guy  is  likewifc  a  lar^e  flack  rope,  extending  from 
the  head  of  the  main-mail  to  the  head  of  the  fore-mail, 
and  having  two  or  three  large  blocks,  fattened  to  the 
middle  of  it.  This  is  chiefly  employed  to  fuftain  the 
tackle  ufed  to  hoift  in  aod  out  the  cargo  of  a  merchant 
fhip,  and  is  accordingly  removed  from  the  maft-head  as 
foon  as  the  veffel  is  laden  or  delivered. 

Gut's  C'lff ^  ir.  Warwickfhire,  a  great  cliff  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Avon  a  d  the  north  fide  of  Warwick, 
where  in  'he  Britons  limp  was  an  -ratory,  and  in  that 
of  the  Saxons  an  hermitage,  where  Guy  earl  of  War- 
C  c  wick. 
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Guy’s  Cliff  wick,  who  is  faid  to  have  retired  to  It  after  his  fatigues 

Gyisers  ^  ^le  to^s  anc^  P^ea^ures  world,  built  a  chapel, 

and  cohabited  with  the  hermit  3  and  that  from  thence 
it  had  the  name.  This  hermitage  was  kept  up  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  Rich.  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwick,  cftablillied  a  chantry  here,  and  in  memory 
of  the  famous  Guy  ere&ed  a  large  flatue  of  him  in  the 
chapel  eight  feet  in  height,  and  raifed  a  roof  over  the 
adjacent  fprings.  The  chapel  is  in  the  parifh  of  St 
Nicholas,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Warwick. 

GUYON,  Johanna  Mary  Bouriers  de  la 
Mothe,  a  French  lady,  memorable  for  her  writings, 
and  for  her  fufferings  in  the  caufe  of  Quietifm,  was  de- 
lcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  bom  at  Montargis  in 
1648.  She  gave  fome  extraordinary  fymptoms  of  illu¬ 
mination  from  her  earliefl  infancy,  and  tried  to  take 
the  veil  before  (lie  was  of  age  to  difpofe  of  herfelfj  but 
her  parents  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  to  whom 
they  had  promifed  her.  She  was  a  widow  at  the  age 
of  28  3  when  diftinguifhing  herfelf  in,  and  making 
many  converts  to,  the  way  of  contemplation  and  prayer 
known  by  the  name  of  ^ hiietifm ,  complaints  were  made 
of  her  fpiritualifm,  and  file  was  confined  by  order  of  the 
king,  and  feverely  examined  for  eight  months.  She  was 
difeharged  ;  but  was  afterwards  involved  in  the  perfe¬ 
ction  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  and  thrown  into 
the  Baftile,  where  fbe  underwent  many  examinations  : 
but  nothing  being  made  out  againft  her,  (he  once  more 
obtained  her  liberty,  and  lived  private  to  her  death  in 
1 7 1 7*  She  fpent  her  latter  years  in-  myflical  reveries  3 
covering  her  tables,  ceilings,  and  every  thing  that  would 
receive  them,  with  the  fallies  of  a  vilionary  imagination. 
Her  pious  verfes  were  colle&ed  after  her  death  in  5  vols. 
entitled  Cantiques fpirituels,  ou  dyEmblemes  fur  P  Amour 
Dimn.  Her  publications  were,  Le  moyen  court  et  tres 
facile  de  fair e  Oraifons  ;  and  Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques 
de  Salomon  interprete  felon  le  fens  myfique ;  which  were 
condemned  by  the  archbifhop  of  Paris. 

GUZ,  an  Indian  meafure  which  varies  in  different 
places,  but  is  in  general  equal  to  a  yard  of  Englifh 
meafure.  The  guz  of  Akbar  did  not  exceed  41 
fingers. 

GWINIAD;  See  Salmo,  Ichthyology  Index. 
GYARUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  Cy¬ 
clades,  12  miles  in  compafs,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Delos. 

It  was  a  defert  illand,  and  allotted  for  a  place  of  banifh- 
ment  by  the  Romans. 

GYBING,  the  a<Et  of  fhifting  any  boom-fail  from 
one  fide  of  the  mafl  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  underfland  this  operation  more  clearly,  it 
is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  by  a  boom-fail  is  meant 
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Ions;  a  lake  of  Lydia,  diftant  40  ftadia,  or  five  miles, 
from  Sardis. 

GYGES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  Lydian,  to  wham 
Candaules  king  of  the  country  ihowed  his  wife  naked.  , 
The  queen  was  lo  incenfed  at  this  inflance  of  imprudence 
and  infirmity  in  her  hufband,  that  file  ordered  Gyges 
either  to  prepare  for  death  himfelf,  or  to  put  Candaules 
to  death.  He  chofe  the  latter  3  and,  marrying  the 
queen,  afeended  the  vacant  throne  about  718  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Merm- 
nadae  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned  38  years, 
and  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  immenfe  prefents  which 

he  made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  (Herod,  i.  c.  8.) _ 

According  to  Plato,  Gyges  dcfcended  into  'a  chafm 
of  the  earth,  where  he  found  a  brazen  horfe,  whofe 
Tides  he  opened,  and  faw  within  the  body  the  carcafe 
of  a  man  of  uncommon  fize,  from  whofe  finger  he  took 
a  brazen  ring.  This  ring,  when  he  put  it  on  his  finger, 
rendered  him  invifible  3  and  by  means  of  its  virtue  he 
introduced  himfelf  to  the  queen,  murdered  her  huf¬ 
band,  and  married  her  and  ufurped  the  crown  of  Lydia* 
(Cic.  Off.  iii.  c.  9.). 

GYMNASIARCH,  in  antiquity,  the  dire&or  of 
the  gymnafium.  He  had  two  deputies  under  him  3  the, 
one  called  xyfarch ,  who  prefided  over  the  athletce,  and 
had  the  overfight  of  wreflling^  the  other  was  gymnqfles , 
who  had  the  direction  of  all  other  exercifes. 

GYMNASIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  fit¬ 
ted  for  performing  exercifes  of  the  body,  &c. — The 
word  is  Greek,  formed  of  yvpyc?,  “  naked  by  rea- 
fon  they  anciently  put  off  their  clothes,  to  pra&ife  with 
the  more  freedom* 

Gymnafia,  according  to  Potter,  w'ere  firft  ufed  at 
Lacedaemon,  but  were  afterwards  very  common  in  all 
parts  of  Greece 3  and  imitated,  very  much  augmented, 
and  improved,  at  Rome.  There  were  three  principal 
gymnafia  at  Athens  3  the  academy  where  Plato  taught  3 
the  Lyceum,  noted  for  Ariftotle’s  le&ures  3  and  the 
Cynofarges,  allotted  for  the  populace. 

Vitruvius  deferibes  the  ftru&ure  and  form  of  the 
ancient  gymnafia,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  They  were  called 
gymnafia ,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  exercifes  were  perform¬ 
ed  naked  3  and  palceflrcc ,  from  wreftling,  which  was  one 
of  the  moft  ufual  exercifes  there  :  the  Romans  fome- 
times  alfo  called  them  thermce ,  becaufe  the  baths  and 
bagnios  made  a  principal  part  of  the  building. —  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  did  n\)t  perform  their  exercifes  quite 
naked  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  but  always  in 
drawers  3  which  they  did  not  lay  afide  before  the  32 d 
Olympiad.  One  Orfippus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 


r  .,  r  /  -  -  -  who  introduced  the  praftice  3  for  having  been  worfted 

any  ai  whofe  bottom  is  extended  by  a  boom,  the  fore-  by  means  of  his  drawers  undoing  and  entangling  him. 
end  01  which  is  hooked  to  its  refpe£live  mail,  fo  as  to  he  threw  them  rmite  nfi He  onrl  tVw*  1.^,1 

Lying  occafionally  on  either  fide  of  the  veffel,  defer! 


bing  an  arch,  of  which  the  mail  will  be  the  centre. 
As  the  wind  or  the  courfe  changes,  it  alfo  becomes 
frequently  neceffary  to  change  the  poiition  of  the  boom, 
together  with  its  fail,  which  is  accordingly  fhifted  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  veffel  as  a  door  turns  upon  its 
hinges.  The  boom  is  puihed  out  by  the  effort  of  the 
wind  upon  the  fail,  and  is  reftrained  in  a  proper  fitua- 
tion  by  a  ftrong  tackle  communicating  with  the  veffel’s 
ftern,  and  called  the  fheet .  It  is  alfo  confined  on  the 
fore  part  by  another  tackle  called  the  guy. 

GYGZEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ;  called  alfo  Co * 


he  threw  them  quite  afide,  and  the  reft  afterwards  imi¬ 
tated  him.  They  were  not  fingle  edifices,  but  a  knot 
of  buildings  united,  being  fuflieiently  capacious  to  hold 
many  thoufands  of  people  at  once  3  and  having  room 
enough  for  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  profef- 
fors  of  all  other  fcicnces  to  read  their  le&ures, — and 
wreftlers,  dancers,  and  all  others  who  had  a  mind  to 
exercife,— at  the  fame  time  without  the  leaft  difturb- 
ance,or  interruption.  They  confifted  of  a  great  many 
parts.  Vitruvius  recites  no  lefs  than  12,  viz.  1.  The 
exterior  porticoes,  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians, 
mathematicians,  phyficians,  and  other  virtuofi,  read 
public  le&ures,  and  where  they  alfo  difputed  and  re- 
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}ymna-  hearfcd  their  performances.  2.  The  ephebeum,  where 
fium,  ^e  youth  affembled  very  early,  to  learn  their  exercifes 
Gymna-  *n  pr;vate>  without  any  fpe&ators.  3.  The  coryceum, 
ftics*  j  apodyterion,  or  gymnafterion,  a  kind  of  wardrobe, 
where  they  (tripped,  either  to  bathe  or  exercife.  4. 
The  elseothefium,  alipterion,  or  un&uarium,  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  unctions,  which  either  preceded  or  followed 
the  ufe  of  the  bath,  wreitling,  pancratia,  &cc.  5.  The 
conifterium  or  conidra,  in  which  they  covered  them- 
felves  with  fand  or  dud,  to  dry  up  the  oil  or  fweat.  6. 
The  palsedra,  properly  fo  called,  where  they  pra&ifed 
wreitling,  the  pugillate,  pancratia,  and  divers  other 
exercifes.  7.  The  fphaerifterium  or  tennis-court,  re- 
ferved  for  exercifes  wherein  they  ufed  balls.  8.  Large 
unpaved  alleys,  which  comprehended  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  porticoes  and  the  walls  wherewith  the  edifice 
was  furrounded.  9.  The  xyiti,  which  were  porticoes 
for  the  wreftlers  in  winter  or  bad  weather.  10.  Other 
xyftis  or  open  alleys,  allotted  for  fummer  and  fine 
weather,  fome  of  which  were  quite  open,  and  others 
planted  with  trees.  11.  The  baths,  confiding  of  fe- 
veral  different  apartments.  12.  The  dadium,  a  large 
fpace  of  a  femicircular  form,  covered  with  fand,  and 
furrounded  with  feats  for  the  fpe&ators. 

For  the  adminiftration  of  the  gymnafia,  there  were 
different  officers  :  the  principal  were,  1.  The  gymna- 
fiarcha,  who  was  the  director  and  fuperintendant  of  the 
whole.  2.  The  xyflarcha,  who  prefided  in  the  xyftus 
or  ftadium.  3.  The  gymnafta,  or  matter  of  the  exer¬ 
cifes,  who  underdood  their  different  effects,  ancj  could 
accommodate  them  to  the  different  complexions  of  the 
athletse.  4.  The  psedotriba,  whofe  bufinefs  was  me¬ 
chanically  to  teach  the  exercifes,  without  underftanding 
their  theory  or  ufe.  Under  thefe  four  officers  were  a 
number  of  fubalterns,  whofe  names  diftinguifhed  their 
different  functions. 

The  gymnaftic  exercifes  may  be  reduced  to  two  gene¬ 
ral  claffes  }  as  they  depend  either  on  the  adtion  of  the 
body  alone,  or  as  they  require  external  agents  or  in- 
ffruments.  The  latter  confided'  chiefly  in  mounting 
the  liorfe,  driving  the  chariot,  and  fwimming.  The 
former  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds  }  orchedice,  and  pa- 
laedrice. 

The  orchedice  comprehended,  r.  Dancing.  2.  Cu- 
bidice,  or  the  art  of  tumbling.  3.  Sphaeridice  or  tennis, 
including  all  the  exercifes  with  pilae  or  balls. 

The  paltedrice  comprifed  all  exercifes  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  'palceflrce  ;  as  wredling,  boxing,  pancratia, 
hoplomachia,  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  difeus, 
the  exercife  of  the  javelin,  and  that  of  the  hoop,  deno¬ 
minated  by  the  Greeks  which  confided  in  roll¬ 

ing  an  iron  hoop  five  or  fix  feet  in  diameter,  befet  with 
iron  rings,  the  noife  of  which  apprifing  the  people  to 
give  way,  afforded  them  alfo  an  amufement.  Both 
drength  apd  (kill  were  requifite  in  directing  this  hoop, 
which  was  to  be  driven  with  an  iron  rod.  To  thefe 
mud  alfo  be  added  the  exercifes  belonging  to  the  me¬ 
dicinal  gymnadics  ;  as,  1.  Walking.  2.  Vociferation, 
or  (liouting.  3.  Holding  one’s  breath.  Hoffman  enu¬ 
merates  no  fewer  than  55  forts  of  exercifes  that  were 
pra&ifed  in  the  gymnafia. 

GYMNASTICS,  Gymnastice,  or  the  Gymna¬ 
stic  art,  denotes  the  art  of  performing  exercifes  of -the 
body,  whether  for  defence,  health,  or  diverfion.  See 
Gymnasium. 
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Several  modern  writers  have  treated  of  this  art.  M. 
Burette  has  given  the  hidory  of  gymnadics  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions. 

On  the  fird  edablidnnent  of  fociety,  men,  being  ap- 
prifed  of  the  neceffity  of  military  exercifes  for  repel¬ 
ling  the  infults  of  their  neighbours,  indituted  games 
and  propofed  prizes  to  animate  their  youth  to  combats 
of  divers  kinds.  And  as  running,  leaping,  drength 
and  dexterity  of  arm  in  throwing  the  javelin,  driving 
a  ball,  or  toffing  a  quoit,  together  with  wredling,  &c. 
were  exercifes  fuited  to  the  manner  of  fighting  in  thofe 
days  \  fo  the  youth  vied  to  excel  in  them,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  aged,  who  fat  as  their  judges,  and  difpen- 
fed  prizes  to  the  conquerors  ;  till  what  was  originally 
only  amufement,  became  at  length  a  matter  of  fuch 
importance,  as  tointered  great  cities  and  entire  nations 
in  its  practice.  Hence  arofe  an  emulation  and  eager- 
nefs  to  excel,  in  hopes,  one  day,  of  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  conquerors  in  the  public  games,  which 
was  the  highed  honour  a  mortal  could  arrive  at  :  nay, 
they  went  fo  far  as  to  imagine,  that  eveu  gods  and 
demigods  were  not  infenfible  of  what  men  were  fo 
captivated  with  j  and,  in  confequence  hereof,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  greated  part  of  thefe  exercifes  into  their  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies,  the  wordiip  of  their  gods,  and  the 
funeral  honours  done  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

Though  it  be  hard  to  determine  the  precife  epocha 
©f  the  gymnadic  art,  yet  it  appears  from  feveral  paflages 
in  Homer,  and  particularly  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  he  deferibes  the  games  celebrated  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroclus,  that  it  was  not  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war.  From  that  defeription,  which  is  the 
earlied  monument  now  extant  of  the  Grecian  gymna¬ 
dics,  it  appears,  that  they  had  chariot-races,  boxing, 
wredling,  foot-races,  gladiators,  throwing  the  difeus, 
drawing  the  bow,  and  hurling  the  javelin  \  and  it  (hould 
feem  from  the  particular  account  Homer  gives  of  thefe 
exercifes,  that  even  then  the  gymnadic  art  wanted  little 
of  perfection  :  fo  that  when  Galen  fays  there  was  no 
gymnadic  art  in  Homer’s  days,  and  that  it  began  to 
appear  no  parlier  than  Plato,  he  is  to  he  underdood  of 
the  medicinal  gymnadics  only.  This  lad,  indeed,  had 
its  rife  later  \  becaufe,  while  men  continued  fober  and 
laborious,  they  had  no  occafion  for  it  j  but  when  luxu¬ 
ry  and  idlenefs  had  reduced  them  to  the  fad  neceffity 
of  applying  to  phyficians,  thefe,  who  had  found  that 
nothing  contributed  fo  much  to  the  prefervation  and 
re^edablilhment  of  health  as  exercifes,  proportioned  to 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  fexes,  did  not  fail 
to  refer  them  to  the  praClice  of  gymnadics. 

According  to  Plato,  one  Herodicus,  prior  a  little 
time  to  Hippocrates,  was  the  fird  who  introduced  this 
art  into  phyfic  5  and  his  fucceffors,  convinced  by  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  ufefulnefs,  applied  themfelves  in  earned 
to  improve  it.  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Regimen, 
has  given  indances  of  it,  where  he  treats  of  exercife  in 
general,  and  of  the  particular  efteCls  of  walking,  with 
regard  to  health  5  alfo  of  the  different  forts  of  races, 
either  on  foot  or  horefeback  j  leaping,  wreffling,  the 
exercife  of  the  fufpended  ball,  called  corycus ,  chirono- 
my,  unClions,  frictions,  rolling  in  the  fand,  &c.  But 
as  phyficians  did  not  adopt  all  the  exercifes  of  the  gym¬ 
nadic  art  in  their  practice,  it  came  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  maders  of  martial  and  athletic 
exercifes,  who  kept  fchools,  the  number  of  which  was 
^  C  c  2  greatly 
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greatly  increafed  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Romans 
alio  caught  the  fame  tafte  ;  and,  adopting  the  military 
atid  athletic  exercifes  of  the  Greeks,  they  improved 
and  advanced  them  to  the  utraoft  pitch  of  magnificence, 
not  to  fay  extravagance.  Rut  the  declenfion  of  the 
empire  involved  the  arts  in  its  ruin,  and,  among  others, 
gymnaftics  and  medicine  3  which  laft  unhappily  then 
relinquished  the  title  it  had  to  the  former,  and  has  ne- 
gle&ed  to  refume  it  ever  fince. 

.  GYMNOPYRIS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  an  old  name 
given  to  fame  fpecies  of  pyrites.  See  Pyrites,  Mine¬ 
ralogy  Index . 

G  /MNOSOPHISTS,  a  fet  of  Indian  philofophers, 
famous  in  antiquity  ;  fo  denominated  from  their  go¬ 
ing  barefoot.  1  he  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
yvpnnfrm,  q.  d.  a  fophifl  or  philofopher  who  goes 
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This  name  was  given  to  the  Indian  philofophers, 
whom  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  eountry  obliged  to  go 
naked  ;  as  that  of  Peripatetics  was  given  to  thofe  who 
philofophifed  walking.  I.  he  Gymnofophifts,  however, 
did  not  go  abfolutely  naked  3  but  only  clothed  them- 
felves  no  farther  than  modefty  required.  There  were 
fome  of  thefe  fages  in  Africa  3  but  the  moft  celebrated 
clan  of  them  was  in  India.  The  Afriean  gymnofo- 
phifts  dwelt  upon  a  mountain  in  Ethiopia,  near  the 
Nile,  without  the  aeeommodation  either  of  houfe  or 
cell.  They  did  not  form  themfelves  into  focieties  like 
thofe  of  India  3  but  eaeh  had  his  private  recefs,  where 
he  ftudied  and  performed  his  devotions  by  himfelf.  If 
any  perfon  had  killed  another  by  chanee,  he  applied  to 
thefe  fages  for  abfolution,  and  fubmitted  to  whatever 
penanees  they  enjoined.  They  obferved  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  frugality,  and  lived  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
earthy  Luean  aferibes  to  thefe  Gymnofophifts  feveral 
new  difeoveries  in  aftronomy. 

As  to  the  Indian  Gymnofophifts,  they  dwelt  in  the 
woods,  where  they  lived  upon  the  wild  produds  of  the 
earth,  and  never  drank  wine  nor  married.  Some  of 
them  pra&ifed  phyfie,  and  travelled  from  one  place 
to  another  3  thefe  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
remedies  againft  barrennefs.  Some  of  them,  likewife 
pretended  to  pradife  magic,  and  to  foretel  future 
events. 

In  general,  the  Gymnofophifts  were  wife  and  learned 
men  :  their  maxims  and  difeourfes,  recorded  by  hifto- 
nans,  do  not  in  the  leaft  favour  of  a  barbarous  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  are  plainly  the  refult  of  great  fenfe  and  deep 
thought.  I  hey  kept  up  the  dignity  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  to  io  high  a  degree,  that  it  was  never  their  cuftom 
to  wait  upon  anybody,  not  even  upon  princes  them- 
ielves.  They  believed  the  immortality  and  tranfmi- 
gration  of  the  foul :  they  placed  the  chief  happinefs 
0  mran  ln  ®  contempt  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the 
pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  gloried  in  having  given  faith- 
iUl  ancl  difinterefted  counfels  to  prinees  and  magiftrates. 

It  is  laid,  that  when  they  became  old  and  infirm,  they 
threw  themfelves  into  a  pile  of  burning  wood,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  miferies  of  an  advanced  age.  One  of 
them,  named  Ca/anus ,  thus  burnt  himfelf  in  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  Alexander  the  Great.  r 

Apuleius*  deferibes  the  Gymnofophifts  thus :  “  They 
are  all  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  both  the  elder 
mailers  and  the  younger  pupils  ;  and  what  to  me  ap¬ 
pears  the  moft  amiable  thing  in  their  character  is  that 
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they  have  an  averfion  to  idlenefs  and  indolence  :  ac-  Gymnafe, 
cordingly,  as  foon  as  the  table  is  fpread,  before  a  bit  phifts 
of  vi&uals  be  brought,  the  youths  are  all  called  toge-  B 
ther  from  their  feveral  places  and  offices,  and  the  ma-  ,Gynap^ 
fters  examine  them  what  good  they  have  done  fince  ***** 
the  funrife  :  here  one  relates  fomething  lie  has  difeo- 
vered  by  meditation  3  another  has  learned  fomething  by 
demonftration  3  and  as  for  thofe  who  have  nothing  to 
allege  why  they  fhould  dine,  they  are  turned  out  to 
work  failing.” 

The  great  leader  of  the  Gymnofophifts,  according  • 
to  Jerome,  was  one  Buddas,.  called  by  Clemens  Butta 
who  is  ranked  by  Suidas  among  the  Braehmans.  That 
laft  author  makes  Buddas  the  preeeptor  of  Manes  the 
Perfian,  the  founder  of  the  Gymnofophifts. 

GYMNOSPERMIA,in  Botany ,  (from  “  na¬ 

ked,”  and  o-Tn^ci ,  “  feed  3”)  the  firft  order  in  Linnae¬ 
us’s  clafs  of  didynamina.  It  comprehends  the  plants 
of  that  clafs  which  have  naked  feeds.  The  feeds  are 
conftantly  four  in  number,  exeept  in  one  genus,  viz* 
pliryma,  which  is  monofpermous.  See  Botany,  p.  6r 
and  211. 

GYMNOTUS,  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging  to  the 
order  of  apodes.  See  Ichthyology  Index . 

GYNiECEUM,  among  the  ancients,  the  apartment 
of  the  women,  a  feparate  room  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
houfe,  where  they  employed  themfelves  in  fpinning 
weaving,  and  needle-work. 

GYNiECOCRACY,  denotes  the  government  of 
AVomen,  or  a  ftate  where  women  are  capable  of  the  fu- 
preme  command.  Sueh  are  Britain  and  Spain. 

G\  NYECOCRAI  UMENI,  an  ancient  people  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  inhabiting  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
river  Tanais,  near  its  opening  into  the  Palus  Mseotis  j 
thus  called,  as  authors  relate,  becaufe  they  had  no  wo¬ 
men  among  them  3  or  rather  beeaufe  they  were  under 
the  dominion  of  women.  The  word  is  formed  of  yvn, 
woman,  and  vanquifhed ,  of  tw,  I  overl 

come ,  q.  d.  overcome  by  women. 

Fa.  Hardouin,  in  his  notes  on  Pliny,  fays,  they  were 
thus  called,  beeaufe,  after  a  battle  which  they  loft 
againft  the  Amazons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermo- 
doon,  they  were  obliged  to  have  venereal  commerce 
with  them,  m  order  to  get  them  children  3  et  quod  vie- 
tricibus  obfequantur  ad procurandam  eis  fobolem. _ Har¬ 

douin  calls  them  the  hulbands  of  the  Amazons,  Ama- 
%onum  connubia  ;  for,  as  the  author  obferves,  the  word 
unde  muft  be  retrenched  from  Pliny,  having  been  foift- 
ed  into  the  text  by  people  who  were  not  matters  of 
the  author’s  meaning,  unde  Ama%onum  connubia.  See 
Amazons.  They  who  take  the  Amazons  for  a  fabu¬ 
lous  people,  will  conclude  the  fame  of  the  Gynaecocra- 
tumenians. 

GYNaNDRIA,  (from  yvn,  a  “  woman  3”  and  avygy 
a  “  man,”)  the  name  of  the  20th  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s 
fexual  fyftem^  confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  in  which  the  ftamina  are  placed  upon  the  ftyle 
or  pillar-ffiaped  reeeptaele  refembling  a  ftyle,  whieh 
rifes  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  bears  both  the 
ftamina  and  ftigma  3  that  is,  both  the  fuppofed  organa- 
of  generation.  See  Botany,  p.  65. 

Ihe  flowers  of  this  clafs,  fays  Linnaeus,  have  a  mon- 
ltrous  appearance,  arifing,  as  he  imagines,  from  the 
Angular  and  unufual  fituation  of  the  parts  of  frudifica- 
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gypfies.  GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  an  outlandifh  tribe  of 
— -  vagabonds,  who  difguiftng  themfelves  in  uncouth  ha¬ 

bits,  fmearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  framing  to 
themfelvcs  a  canting  language,  wander  up  and  down, 
and,  under  pretence  of  telling  fortunes,  curing  difeafes, 
&c.  abufe  the  common  people,  trick  them  of  their 
money,  and  fleal  ill  that  they  can  come  at. 

They  are  a  ftrange  kind  of  commonwealth  among 
themfclves  of  wandering  impoftors  and  jugglers,  who 
made  their  firft  appearance  in  Germany  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  Munfter,  it  is  true,  who 
is  followed  and  relied  upon  by  Spelman,  fixes  the  time 
of  their  firft  appearance  to  the  year  1417  ;  but  as  he 
owns  that  the  firft  whom  he  ever  faw  were  in  1529, 
it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  p refs  for  15175  efpecially 
as  other  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  when  Sultan  Selim 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  year  1517.  feveral  of  the  na¬ 
tives  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  Turkifti  yoke,  and  re¬ 
volted  under  one  Zinganeus  5  whence  the  Turks  call 
them  Zinganees  5  but  being  at  length  furrounded  and 
banilhed,  they  agreed  to  difperfe  in  fmall  parties  all 
over  the  world,  where  their  fuppofed  ikill  in  the  black 
art  gave  them  an  universal  reception  in  that  age  of  fu- 
perftition  and  credulity.  In  the  compafs  of  a  very  few 
years  they  gained  fuch  a  number  of  idle  profelytes 
(who  imitated  their  language  and  complexion,  and  be¬ 
took  themfclves  to  the  fame  arts  of  chiromancy,  beg¬ 
ging,  and’pilfering),  that  they  became  troublefome,  and 
even  formidable,  to  moil  of  the  fiates  of  Europe. — 
Hence  they  were  expelled  from  France  in  the  year 
1 560,  and  from  Spain  in  1591.  And  the  government 
of  England  took  the  alarm  much  earlier  5  for  in  1530 
they  are  deferibed  by  Stat.  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  as 
u  an  outlandifh  people  calling  themfelves  Egyptians, 
ufing  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandife,  who  have  come 
into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  (hire  to  (hire,  and  place 
to  place,  in  great  companies,  and  ufed  great,  fubtle, 
and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people  5  bearing  them 
in  hand  that  they  by  palmiftry  could  tell  men’s  and 
women’s  fortunes  3  and  fo  many  times  by  craft  and  fub- 
tility  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and  alfo 
have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies.” 
Wherefore  they  are  directed  to  avoid  the  realm,  and 
not  to  return  under  pain  of  imprifonment,  and  forfei¬ 
ture  of  their  goods  and  chattels  ;  and  upon  their  trials 
for  any  felony  w'hich  they  may  have  committed,  they 
fhall  not  be  entitled  to  a  jury  de  rnedietate  linguce.  And 
afterwards  it  is  enabled,  by  ftatutes  ift  and  2d  Ph.  and 
Mary,  c.  4.  and  5th  Eliz.  c.  20.  that  if  any  fuch  per- 
fons  fhall  be  imported  into  the  kingdom,  the  importer 
fhall  forfeit  40I.  And  if  the  Egyptians  themfelves  re¬ 
main  one  month  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  any  perfon  be- 
ing  14  years  old,  whether  natural-born  fubjeft  or  ftran- 
ger,  which  hath  been  feen  or  found  in  the  fellowfhip 
of  fuch  Egyptians,  or  which  hath  difguifed  him  orher- 
felf  like  them,  fhall  remain  in  the  fame  one  month  at 
one  or  feveral  times,  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  And  Sir  M.  Hale  informs  us,  that  at  one  Suf¬ 
folk  afiizes  no  lefs  than  13  perfons  wrere  executed  upon 
thefe  ftatutes  a  few  years  before  the  reftoration.  But, 
to  the  honour  of  our  national  humanity,  there  are  no 
inftances  more  modern  than  this  of  carrying  thefe  law's 
into  pra&icc  3  and  the  laft  fanguinary  a£l  is  itfelf  now 
repealed  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  54. 

In  Scotland  they  feem  to  have  enjoyed  fome  fhare 


of  indulgence  5  for  a  writ  of  privy  feal,  dated  1594, 
fupports  John  Faw,  lord  and  carl  of  Little  Egypt,  in 
the  execution  of  juftice  on  his  company  and  folk,  con¬ 
form  to  the  law's  of  Egypt,  and  in  punifhing  certain 
per  ions  there  named  who  rebelled  againft  him,  left 
him,  robbed  him,  and  refufed  to  return  home  with 
him.  James’s  fubjeifts  are  commanded  to  afiift  in  ap¬ 
prehending  them,  and  in  aflifting  Faw  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents  to  return  home.  There  is  a  like  w'rit  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  from  Mary  queen  of  Scots  1 553,  and  in  1554  he 
obtained  a  pardon  for  the  murder  of  Nunan  Small.  So 
that  it  appears  he  had  ftaid  long  in  Scotland,  and  per¬ 
haps  fome  of  the  time  in  England  3  and  from  him  this 
kind  of  ftrolling  people  might  receive  the  name  of 
Faw  Gang,  which  they  ft  ill  retain. 

A  very  circumftantial  account  of  this  lingular  race 
of  vagrants  has  been  lately  given  in  an  exprefs  Inquiry 
concerning  them,  w'ritten  in  German  by  H.  M.  G. 
Grellman,  and  tranflated  by  Mr  Raper.  It  ,5  incre¬ 
dible  to  think  how  this  regular  fwaim  of  banditti  has 
fpread  itfelf  over  th<?  face  of  the  earth.  They  wander 
about  in  Alia,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  like 
locufts  have  overrun  moft  of  the  European  nations. 
In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI1L  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  w'e  have  feen,  they  were  fet  up  as  a  mark  of  ge¬ 
neral  perfecution  in  England  3  yet  their  numbers  do 
not  appear  to  have  much  diminiftied.  Spain  is  fup¬ 
pofed  by  Mr  Twifs  to  contain  40, GOO  of  thefe  va¬ 
grants  3  but  by  others  60,000  3  and  by  fome  even  dou¬ 
ble  that  number.  They  are  lefs  numerous  in  France 
in  confequence  of  the  ftriftnefs  of  the  police.  In  Italy 
they  abound,  efpecially  in  the  dominions  of  the  church, 
on  account  of  the  bad  police  and  the  prevalence  of  fu- 
perftition,  which  permit  and  entice  them  to  deceive  the 
ignorant.  They  are  fcattered,  though  not  in  great 
numbers,  through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Ruflia  3  but  their  chief  population  is  in  the  fouth-eaft 
parts  of  Europe,  which  feem  to  be  the  general  rem 
dezvous  of  the  gypfy  nation.  At  a  moderate  compu¬ 
tation  Europe  contains  more  than  feven  hundred 
thoufand  of  thefe  vagabonds. — For  near  four  centuries 
they  have  wandered  through  the  world  3  and  in  every 
region,  and  among  every  people,  whether  barbarous  or 
civilized,  they  have  continued  equally  unchanged  by 
the  lapfe  of  time,  the  variation  of  climate,  and  the 
force  of  example.  Their  fingular  pbyfiognomy  and 
particular  manners  are  the  fame  in  every  country. — 
Their  fwartby  complexion  receives  no  darker  ftiade 
from  the  burning  fun  of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer  tin&ure 
from  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  :  they  contradl 
no  additional  lazinefs  in  Spain,  nor  acquire  any  new 
induftry  in  England  3  in  Turkey  they  behold  the 
mofque  and  the  crefcent  writh  equal  indifference  as  they 
do  the  reformed  and  the  catholic  church  in  Europe. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  civilized  life  they  continue 
barbarous  3  and,  beholding  around  them  cities  and  fet¬ 
tled  inhabitants,  they  live  in  tents  or  holes  in  the  earth, 
and  wander  from  place  to  place  as  fugitives  and  vaga¬ 
bonds. 

They  are  pafiionately  fond  of  ornaments  5  in  which 
however  they  confult  neither  propriety  nor  confiftency3 
they  will  wrear  an  old  laced  coat,  w'hile  the  reft  of  their 
garments  fcarccly  hang  together.  In  Hungary  and 
Tranfylvania  their  fummer  habitations  are  tents  5  their 
winter  ones  holes  10  or  12  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  ex- 
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es’  cept  fuch  as  keep  inns,  or  exercife  trades.  They 
are  fond  of  plate,  particularly  filver  cups,  which  they 
bury  under  tile  hearth  for  feeurity.  Their  principal 
occupations  are,  fmith’s  work,  or  tinkers,  or  wooden 
ware,  and  horfe-dealing  ;  and  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
fylvania  they  are  executioners  of  criminals,  flayers  of 
dead  hearts,  and  walhers  of  gold.  The  women  deal 
in  old  clothes,  proftitution,  wanton  dances,  and  fortune¬ 
telling.  .  Notwithftanding  thele  occupations  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  this  people  are  lazy,  beggars,  and  thieves.  They 
bring  up  their  children  to  their  own  profeffions,  and  are 
very  fond  of  them.  They  have  few  diforders,  except 
the  mealies  and  fmallpox,  and  weaknefs  in  their  eyes, 
occafioned  by  the  fmoke  ;  and  live  to  an  advanced  age, 
with  a  ftrong  attachment  to  life.  Their  phyfic  is  faf- 
fron  in  their  foups,  or  bleeding. 

Thefe  people,  however,  appear  to  be  diftinguilhed 
by  different  fingularities  in  different  countries.  At 
leaf!  in  the  following  circumftances  the  German  gyp- 
lies  differ  widely  from  thofe  we  commonly  meet  with 
in  England.  It  is  a  great  feall  to  them,  our  author 
fays,  whenever  they  can  procure  a  roaft  of  cattle  that 
died  of  any  diftemper.  It  is  all  one  to  them,  whether 
it  be  carrion  of  a  flieep,  hog,  cow,  or  other  beaft, 
horfe-flelh  only  excepted ;  they  are  fo  far  from  being 
difgufted  with  it,  that  to  eat  their  fill  of  fuch  a  meal, 
is  to  them  the  height  of  epicurifm.  When  any  one 
cenfures  their  tafte,  or  Ihows  furprife  at  it,  they  an- 
lwei,  The  flefh  of  a  beaft  which  God  kills,  nruft  be 
better  than  of  one  killed  by  the  hand  of  man.”  They 
therefore  take  every  opportunity  of  getting  fuch  dain¬ 
ties.  That  they  take  carrion  from  a  layftall,  as  is  af¬ 
firmed  of  the  gypfios  in  Hungary,  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain,  any  more  than  that  they  eat  horfe-flelh.  But  if 
a  beaft  out  of  a  herd  dies,  and  they  find  it  before  it 
becomes  rotten  and  putrified,  or  if  a  farmer  gives  them 
notice  of  a  cow  dead,  they  proceed,  without  hefita- 
tion,  to  get  poffeflion  of  this  booty.  Their  favourite 
objeft  is  animals  that  have  been  deftroyed  by  fire; 
therefore,  whenever  a  conflagration  has  happened,  ei¬ 
ther  in  town  or  country,  the  next  day  the  gypfies, 
from  every  neighbouring  quarter,  affemble  and  draw 
the  fuffocated  half-confumed  beafts  out  of  the  allies. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  in  troops,  are  extremely 
bufy,  joyfully  carrying  the  flelli  home  to  their  dwelling- 
places  ;  they  return  feveral  times,  provide  themfelves 
plentifully  with  this  roaft  meat,  and  gluttonize  in  their 
huts  as  long  as  their  noble  fare  lafts. 

The  gypfies  have,  at  lead  in  Tranfylvania,  a  fort  of 
regular  government,  rather  nominal  than  real  or  effec¬ 
tive.  They  have  their  leaders  or  chiefs,  whom  they 
diftmguftli  by  the  Sclavonian  title,  Wayvoode.  To 
this  dignity  every  perfon  is  eligible  who  is  of  a  family 
defeended  from  a  former  waywode ;  but  the  preference 
is  generally  given  to  thofe  who  have  the  belt  clothes 
and  the  moft  wealth  ;  who  are  of  a  large  ftature,  and 
not  paft  the  meridian  of  life. — Of  religion,  however 
they  have  no  fenfe ;  though,  with  their  ufual  cunning 
and  hypocrify,  they  profefs  the  eftablillied  faith  of 
every  country  in  which  they  live.  They  alfo  fpeak  the 
languages  of  the  refpedtive  countries,  yet  have  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own  ;  from  whence  derived,  authors 
differ.  The  only  fcience  which  they  have  attained  is 
xnufic.  Their  poetry  is  ungrammatical  indecent  rhyme. 
Their  general  charadler  and  capacities  are  thus  de- 
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feribed  :  Imagine  people  of  a  childilli  way  of  thinking* 
their  minds  filled  with  raw,  undigefted  conceptions*' 
guided  more  by  fenfe  than  reafon  ;  ufing  underftandinc? 
and  reflection  fo  far  only  as  they  promote  the  gratif£ 
cation  of  any  particular  appetite  ;  and  you  have  a  per- 
fedt  iketch  of  the  gypfies  charadter.  They  are  lively, 
uncommonly  loquacious  and  chattering ;  fickle  in  the 
extreme,  confequently  inconftantin  their purfuits;  faith- 
lefs  to  every  body,  even  their  own  call ;  void  of  the 
leaft  emotion  of  gratitude,  frequently  rewarding  bene¬ 
fits  with  the  moft  infidious  malice.  Fear  makes  them 
flavi llily  compliant  when  under  fubjedion ;  but  having 
nothing  to  apprehend,  like  other  timorous  people,  they 
are  cruel.  Defire  of  revenge  often  eaufes  them  to  take 
the  moft  defperate  refolutions.  To  fuch  a  degree  of 
violence  is  their  fury  fometimes  excited,  that  a  mother 
has  been  known,  in  the  excefs  of  paffion,  to  take  her 
little  infant  by  the  feet,  and  with  it  (trike  the  ob- 
jed  of  her  anger,  when  no  other  inftrument  has  readily 
Presented  itfelf.  They  are  fo  addided  to  drinking,  as 
to  facrifice  what  is  moft  neceffary  to  them,  that  they 
may  feaft  their  palate  with  fpirits.  They  have,  too, 
what  one  would  little  exped,  an  enormous  lhare  of 
vanity,  which  Ihows  itfelf  in  their  fondnefs  for  fine 
clothes,  and  their  gait  and  deportment  when  dreffed  in 
then..  One  might  imagine,  that  this  pride  would  have 
the  good  effed  to  render  a  gypfy  cautious  not  to  be 
guilty  of  fuch  crimes  as  fubjed  him  to  public  iliame; 
but  here  comes  in  the  levity  of  charader,  for  he  never 
looks  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  in  his  tranfadions.  In 
an  hour’s  time  he  forgets  that  he  is  juft  untied  from  the 
whipping  poll.  But  their  pride  is  grounded  on  mere 
idle  conceit,  as  appears  plainly  from  their  making  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  abufe  their  companions,  and  put  on 
a  terrible  appearance  in  the  public  market,  where  they 
are  fure  to  have  many  fpedators  ;  they  cry  out,  make 
a  violent  noife,  challenge  their  adverfary  to  fight,  but 
very  feldom  any  thing  comes  of  it.  Thus  the  gypfy 
leeks  honour,  of  which  his  ideas  coincide  very  little 
with  thofe  of  other  people,  and  fometimes  deviate  en- 
tirely  from  propriety. 

“  Nothing  (continues  our  author)  can  exceed  the  un- 
reftramed  depravity  of  manners  exifting  among  thefe 
people,  I  allude  particularly  to  the  other  fex.  Un¬ 
checked  by  any  idea  of  fhame,  they  give  way  to  every 
delire.  1  he  mother  endeavours,  by  the  moft  fcanda- 
lous  arts,  to  train  up  her  daughter  for  an  offering  to 
lenluahty ;  and  this  is  fcarce  grown  up  before  (lie  be¬ 
comes  the  feducer  of  others.  Lazinefs  is  fo  prevalent 
among  them,  that  were  they  to  fubfift  by  their  own  la¬ 
bour  -only,  they  would  hardly  have  bread  for  two  of  the 
ieven  days  in  the  week.  This  indolence  increafes  their 
propenfity  to  Healing  and  cheating,  the  common  attend¬ 
ants  on  idlenefs.  They  feek  to  avail  themfelves  of 
every  opportunity  to  latisfy  their  lawlefs  defires.  Their 
univerfal  bad  character  therefore  for  ficklenefs,  infide- 
I.tjr’ lnSratltude.  revenge,  malice,  rage,  depravity,  la- 
zmels,  knavery,  tlnevilhnefs,  and  cunning,  though  not 
deficient  in  capacity  and  clevernefs,  render  thefe  people 
pi  no  ule  in  fociety,  except  as  foldiers  to  form  maraud- 
mg  parties.  Perfons  in  their  company,  and  under  their 
dilguile,  have  formed  dangerous  defigns  again!!  cities 
and  countries.  They  have  been  banilhed  from  almoit 
pll  civilized  ftates,  in  their  turn,  except  Hungary  and 
Iraufyl vama,  and  to  little  purpofe.”  Our  author  is  of 
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Gypfies.  opinion,  that  as  Turkey  would  allow  them  toleration, 

— - '  it  would  be  better  for  the  European  ftates  to  take  fome 

fteps  for  cultivating  and  civilizing  them,  and  making 
them  ufeful.  But  while  they  are  infenfible  of  religion 
and  ftrongly  attached  to  their  own  manners,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  attempt  will  be  impra&icable.  This  ap¬ 
pears  froirfa  very  intelligent  Hungarian  lady’s  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  fubje£l,  communicated  in  a  letter  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘  There  are  a  great  number  of  them  on  my 

eftates,  but  I  have  permitted  two  families  in  particular 
to  eftablilh  themfelves  at  the  place  of  my  own  refidence, 
under  the  exprefs  condition  that  no  others  (hall  come 
here  and  join  them.  I  took  all  poftible  pains  to  make 
them  r^afonable  creatures.  I  fet  the  elder  ones  to  work  ; 
the  younger  ones  tend  the  cattle.  I  obferved  that  they 
were  more  fond  of  horfes  than  any  thing  eHe  ;  for 
which  reafon  I  placed  a  gypfy  under  each  groom.  I 
had  their  children  clothed,  that  none  of  them  might  be 
running  about  naked,  according  to  their  ufual  pra&ice. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  cuflom  was  become  nature 
with  them.  The  old  ones  worked  diligently,  fo  long  as 
any  body  flood  over  them  ;  the  moment  their  backs 
were  turned,  they  all  got  together  in  a  circle,  their  legs 
acrofs,  facing  the  fun,  and  chattered.  Thus  they  can¬ 
not  poftibly  earn  more,  indeed  hardly  fo  much,  as  would 
find  them  bread,  although  very  cheap  with  us  ;  for  the 
bread  I  give  them  does  not  hand  me  in  half  a  kreutzer 
the  pound.  Even  in  winter  they  cannot  bear  a  hat  on 
their  head  or  fhoes  on  their  feet.  The  boys  run  like 
wild  things  wherever  they  are  fent,  either  on  foot  or  on 
horfeback ;  but  they  fpoil  horfes  unmercifully,  beat 
them  on  the  head,  jerk  the  bits  in  their  mouths,  fo  as 
to  make  them  run  down  with  blood.  They  cannot  be 
brought  by  any  means  whatever  to  drefs  horfes.  Clothe 
them  as  you  will,  they  always  fell  or  lofe  their  clothes. 
In  a  word,  one  cannot  but  confider  them  as  void  of 
reafon  \  it  is  really  {hocking  to  fee  even  well  grown 
children  put  whatever  they  find  into  their  mouths,  like 
infants  before  they  can  fpeak  ;  wherefore  they  eat  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  even  carrion,  let  it  Itink  never  fo  much. 
Where  a  mortality  happens  among  the  cattle,  there 
thefe  wretched  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatefl 
numbers.’ 

The  origin  of  this  people,  as  we  have  feen,  has  been 
generally  believed  to  be  Egyptian ;  and  that  belief  is 
as  old  ns  their  exigence  in  Europe.  Thomafius,  Sal¬ 
mon  the  Englilh  geographer,  and  lately  Signior  Grife- 
lini,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  fatisfa&ory  evi¬ 
dence.  This  theory,  however,  according  to  our  au¬ 
thor,  is  without  foundation.  The  Egyptian  defeent  of 
thefe  people,  he  thinks,  is  not  only  deftitute  of  proofs, 
but  the  moll  poiitive  evidence  is  found  to  con^radift  it. 
Their  language  differs  entirely  from  the  Coptic  ;  and 
their  cuftoms  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  They  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  Egypt ;  but 
they  wander  about  there  as  llrangers,  and  form  a  di- 
ilinft  people,  as  in  other  countries.  The  expreflions 
of  Bellonius  are  ftrong  and  decifive  :  “  No  part  of  the 
world,  I  believe,  is  free  from  thofe  banditti,  wander¬ 
ing  about  in  troops,  whom  we  by  millake  call  Egijp - 
Earn  and  Bohemians.  When  we  were  at  Cairo,  and  in 
the  villages  bordering  on  the  Nile,  we  found  troops  of 
thefe  drolling  thieves  fitting  under  palm  trees  \  and 
they  are  efteemed  foreigners  in  Egypt  as  well  as  among 
us.” 


The  Egyptian  defeent  of  the  gypfies  being  rejefled,  Gypfies, 
our  author  next  endeavours  to  (how  that  they  come  — v— 
from  Hindoftan.  The  chief  balls  of  his  theory,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  other  than  that  very  dubious  one,  a  fimila- 
rity  of  language.  He  adds  a  long  vocabulary  of  the 
gypfy  and  the  Hindoftanic  languages  ;  in  which,  it 
mull  be  confeffed,  many  words  are  the  fame  5  but  ma¬ 
ny  are  different.  A  principal  proof  which  he  adduces 
on  this  head  is  from  the  relation  of  Captain  Szekely 
von  Doba,  to  whom  a  printer  in  17 63  related,  that  a 
preacher  of  the  Reformed  church,  when  a  ftudent  at 
Leyden,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  three  young 
Malabar  ftudents,  took  down  1000  of  their  words, 
which  he  fancied  correfponded  with  the  gypfy  language  • 
and  they  added,  that  a  trad!  of  land  in  their  idand  was 
named  0%igania .  He  repeated  thefe  words  to  the  Ra- 
ber  gypfies,  who  explain  them  without  trouble  or  hefi- 
tation.  This  account  was  publidied  in  the  Vienna  Ga¬ 
zette.  Suppofing  thefe  three  young  men  to  be  fons  of 
Bramins,  who  ufe  the  Sanfcrit,  the  common  language 
of  Hindodan  comes  as  near  to  that  as  modern  Italian 
to  pure  Latin.  The  comparifon  of  the  two  languages 
takes  up  above  30  pages  \  and  Mr  Grellman  thinks  it 
edablidies  his  fyftem.  The  fame  opinion  is  maintained 
by  Mr  Marfden,  in  a  paper  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the  7th 
volume  of  the  Archeologia.  The  numerals',  however, 
both  in  Hindodanic  and  gypfy,  differ  greatly  as  Rated 
by  the  two  authors.  And  here,  as  in  other  fuch  com- 
pari fons,  one  is  adonidied  at  the  credulity  of  the  com¬ 
parers  of  orthoepy  and  orthography  (as  a  periodical  cri¬ 
tic  obferves),  which  can  have  no  connexion  in  langua¬ 
ges  with  which  we  are  not  perfe&ly  familiar,  even  w  ere 
both  languages  reduced  to  writing  by  their  refpe&ive 
people  :  how  much  lefs,  then,  where  one  of  the  two 
languages  is  never  reduced  to  writing,  as  is  the  cafe  of 
the  gypfy,  but  it  is  blended  with  the  language  of  the 
country  where  the  clan  relides  ?  This  appears  from  the 
correfpondence  of  feveral  wrords  in  all  languages  with 
the  gypfy.  Mr  Grellman  acknowledges  the  two  gypfy 
verlionsof  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  at  different  periods,  differ 
fo  widely,  that  one  v?ou!d  almod  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  really  the  fame  language.  We  thinlc 
we  can  difeern  a  few7  words  differently  indeed  written, 
but  probably  pronounced  alike.  Nor  can  we,  in.  all  the 
languages  in  which  Chamberlayne  gives  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  perceive  the  leall  refemblance  to  the  gypfy 
name  of  father,  Dade  and  Dad ,  except  in  the  Wei  111, 

Taad.  In  profccuting  his  argument,  Mr  Grellman 
does  not  infill  on  the  fimilarity  of  colour  between  the 
two  people,  nor  on  the  cowardice  common  to  both,  nor 
on  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  tents,  or  letting 
their  children  go  naked  \  all  thefe  being  traits  to  be 
met  with  in  other  nations :  but  he  dwells  on  the  word 
Pd/gar ,  the  name  of  one  of  the  firft  gypfy  leaders,  and 
of  the  Hindoftanic  god  of  marriage  ;  alfo  on  the  corref¬ 
pondence  between  the  travelling  fmiths  in  the  two  peo¬ 
ple,  who  carry  two  pair  of  bellows  $  the  Indian’s  boy- 
blows  them  in  India,  the  wife  or  child  of  the  gypfy  in 
Europe  :  as  if  every  travelling  tinker,  in  every  nation 
where  tinkers  travel,  had  not  the  fame  journeymen. 

In  lafeivious  dances  and  chiromancy  the  two  people 
agree  ;  nor  are  thefe  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  exceftive  loquacity  of  the  two  people  is 
produced  as  limilar ;  as  if  no  other  nations  in  the  world 
were  loquacious.  Fainter  refemblances  fire,  a  fondnefs 
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C/ypfies.  for  faffron,  and  the  intermarrying  only  with  their  own 
people.  The  lait  portion  in  the  author’s  theory  is,  that 
the  gypfies  are  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  Indians,  namely, 
Penas,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Hindoftan,  Supers, 
He  compares  the  manners  of  this  clafs  with  thofe  of  the 
gypfies,  and  enumerates  many  circumftances  in  which 
they  agree  :  fome  of  the  companions  are  frivolous,  and 
prove  nothing.  As  an  inftance  of  which  we  may  take 
the  following  :  1  Gypfies  are  fond  of  being  about  herfes  \ 
the  Suders  in  India  likewife,  for  which  reafon  they  are 
commonly  employed  as  horfe-keepers  by  the  Europeans 
refident  in  that  country.’  This  reafoning  does  not  prove 
that  the  gypfies  are  Suders,  any  more  than  that  they 
are  Arabians  or  Yorkfliire  farmers. 

The  objections,  however,  to  which  this  learned  and 
induftrious  author’s  theory  is  liable,  are  fuch  as  only 
fhow  it  to  be  by  no  means  fatisfaClory  •  but  do  not 
prove  that  it  is  wrong.  It  may  pofhbly  be  right  $  and 
upon  this  fuppofition  the  caufe  of  their  emigration 
from  their  country,  he  conjectures,  not  without  pro¬ 
bability,  to  be  the  war  of  Timur  Beg  in  India.  In  the 
years  1408  and  1409  this  conqueror  ravaged  India  } 
and  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  was  attended  with  devafta- 
tion  and  cruelty.  All  who  made  refiftance  were  de- 
Itroyed  ;  thofe  who  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands  were 


made  (laves  \  of  thefe  very  flaves  100, oco  were  put  to  Gypfa, 
death.  As  on  this  occafion  an  univerfal  panic  took  12 
place,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  great 
number  of  terrified  inhabitants  (hould  endeavour  to  fave 
themfelves  by  flight  ? — In  the  kit  place,  the  author  en¬ 
deavours  to  trace  the  route  by  which  the  gypfies  came 
from  Hindoftan  to  Europe  :  but  here  he  juftly  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  all  that  can  be  faid  on  the  fubjeCl  is  mere 
furmife  5  and,  upon  the  whole,  after  perufing  all  the 
preceding  details,  the  reader  will  probably  be  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  there  ftill  hangs  a  cloud  over  the  origin  of  this 
extraordinary  race. 

GYPSOPHILA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
decandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  2 2d  order,  Caryophyllci See  Botany  Index . 

GYPSUM,  Plaster-stone,  or  Alabajler.  See 
Gypsum,  Mineralogy  Index, 

GYR-falco,  the  name  of  a  large  and  fierce  fpecies 
of  falcon,  called  in  Englifh  th a  jer-falcon.  See  ORNI¬ 
THOLOGY  Index . 

GYRINUS,  a  genus  of  infeCls  of  the  Coleoptera  or¬ 
der.  See  Entomology  Index, 

GYSHORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburgh,  fituated  on  the  river  Aller,  in  E.  Long. 

IO.  49.  N.  Lat.  52.  49. 
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31  XT  THE  eighth  letter  and  fixth  confonant  in  our 
JJ  alphabet }  though  fome  grammarians  will  have 

.Habakkuk.  lt  to  be  only  an  afpiration,  or  breathing.  But  nothing 
v  "  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  difpute  its  being  a  di- 
ftinCt  found,  and  formed  in  a  particular  manner  by 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  at  leaft  in  our  language  :  witnefs 
the  words  eat  and  Kent,  arm  and  harm ,  car  and  hear,  at 
and  hat,  &c.  as  pronounced  with  or  without  the  h. 

It  is  pronounced  by  a  ftrong  exfpiration  of  the  breath 
between  the  lips,  clofing,  as  it  were,  by  a  gentle  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper,  and  the  tongue 
nearly  approaching  the  palate. 

.  There  teems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  our  h,  which 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romans,  derived*  its  figure 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  n.  And,  indeed,  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  moft  ancient  Gn  ks  and  Romans,  ufed  the 
fame  figure  with  our  H,  which  in  the  feries  of  all  thefe 
alphabets  keeps  its  primitive  place,  being  the  eighth 
letter. 

H,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  denotes  200  5  and  with  a  dafh 
over  it,  H  200,000. 

As  an  abbreviation,  H  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
denote  homo ,  hares,  hora,  &c.  Thus  H.  B.  flood  for 
hares  bonorum;  and  H.  S  corruptly  for  L  L  S.  fe- 
fterce ;  and  H.  A.  for  Hadrianus. 

.  HAAG,  or  Hag,  a  -own  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
in  Germany,  feated  on  a  hill  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
rivei  Inn,  in  E.  Long.  12.  1  N.  Lar  48  r8 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  the  twelve  leiTer  prophets, 
whofe  prophecies  are  taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Old 


Teftament.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  with  Habakkuk 
-n  heth ;  and  fignifies  “  a  wreftler.”  There  is  no  pi  c-  j| 
cife  time  mentioned  in  Scripture  when  this  Habakkuk  Habdala. 
lived  *,  but  from  his  prediding  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Chaldeans,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  prophefied 
before  Zedekiah,  or  about  the  time  of  Manafleh.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  author  of  feveral  prophecies 
which  are  not  extant :  but  thofe  that  are  indifputably 
his,  are  contained  in  three  chapters  In  thefe  the  pro¬ 
phet  complains  very  pathetically  of  the  diforders  which 
he  obferved  in  the  kingdom  of  Judsea.  God  reveals  to 
him,  that  he  would  fliortly  punifh  them  in  a  very  terri¬ 
ble  manner  by  the  arms  of  the  Chaldseans.  He  fore- 
tels  the  conquefts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  metamorpho- 
fis,  and.  death.  He  foretels,  that  the  vaft  deligns  of 
Jehoiakim  would  be  fruftrated.  He  fpeaks  againft  a 
prince  (probably  the  king  of  Tyre)  who  built  with 
blood  and  iniquity }  and  he  accufes  another  king  (per¬ 
haps  the  king  of  Egypt)  of  having  intoxicated  his 
friend,  in  order  to  difeover  his  nakednefs.  The  third 
chapter  is  a  fong  or  prayer  to  God,  whofe  majefty  he 
defcribes  with  the  utmoft  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  ex- 
preflion. 

IIABAT,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  Barbary,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  tile  Atlantic 
ocean.  1  he  principal  towns  are  Arzilla,  Tetuan,  and 
Ceuta  $  which  laft  is  in  pofieflion  of  the  Spaniards. 

HABDALA,  a  ceremony  of  the  Jew*  obferved  on 
the  evening  of  the  fabbath  when  eveiy  one  of  the  fa- 
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At  that  J:inie  J:hey  light  a  taper  £hall  ever  afterwards  be  again  removed  ;  and  that  no 


mily  is  come  home  __  _  ... 

or  lamp,  with  two  wicks  at  lead.  The  matter  of  the 
family  then  takes  a  cup,  with  fome  wine,  mixed  with 
fragrant  fpiees,  and  having  repeated  a  pafTage  or  two 
of  Scripture,  as  for  example,  “  I  will  take  the  cup  of 
falvation,”  &c.  Pfal.  cxvi.  and  44  The  Jews  had  light 
and  gladnefs,”  See.  Eith.  viii.  he  blefles  the  wine  and 
fpiees.  Afterwards  he  blefles  the  light  of  the  fire  ;  and 
then  calls  his  eyes  on  his  hands  and  nails,  as  remem¬ 
bering  that  he  is  going  to  work.  The  whole  is  in¬ 
tended  to  fignify,  that  the  fabbath  is  over,  and  is  from 
that  moment  divided  from  the  day  of  labour  which 
follows.  For  this  reafon  the  ceremony  is  called  Ilab- 
dafa,  which  fignifies  44  diftinction.”  After  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  over,  and  the  company  breaks  up,  they  with 
one  another,  not  44  a  good  night,”  but  44  a  good 
week.” 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  in  Law ,  is  the  great  remedy  in 
•cafes  of  Falfe  IMPRISONMENT .  The  incapacity  of  the 
three  other  remedies  referred  to  under  that  article,  to 
give  complete  relief  in  every  cafe,  hath  almoft  entirely 
antiquated  them,  and  hath  eaufed  a  general  refource 
to  be.  had,  in  behalf  of  perfons  aggrieved  by  illegal 
imprifonment,  to  the  prefent  writ,  the  moft  celebra¬ 
ted  in  the  Englifli  law.  Of  this  there  are  various 
kinds  made  ufe  of  by  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  for 
removing  prifoners  from  one  court  into  another  for  the 
more  eafy  adminiftvation  of  juftice.  Such  is  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  ad  refpondendum ,  when  a  man  hath  a  eaufe 
of  a£tjon  a  gain  ft  one  who  is  confined  by  the  procefs  of 
fome  inferior  court  5  in  order  to  remove  the  prifoner, 
and  charge  him  with  this  new  a&ion  in  the  court 
above.  Such  is  that  ad fatisfaciendnm,  when  a  prifon¬ 
er  hath  had  judgment  againft  him  in  an  a&ion,  and 
the  plaintiff*  is  defirous  to  bring  him  up  to  fome  fupe- 
rior  court  to  charge  him  with  procefs  of  execution. 
Such  alfo  are  thofe  ad  profequendum ,  tejlificandum,  de¬ 
liberandum,  &c.  5  which  iflue  when  it  is  necefTary  to 
remove  a  prifoner,  in  order  to  profecute  or  bear  tefti- 
mony  in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  juriA 
diftion  wherein  the  fa&  u-as  committed.  Such  is, 
iaftly,  the  common  writ  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum, 
which  i flues  out  of  any  of  the  courts  of  Weft minfter- 
hall,.  when  a  perfon  is  fued  in  fome  inferior  jurifdiaion, 
and  is  deflrous  to  remove  the  a&ion  into  the  fuperior 
court  ;  commanding  the  inferior  judges  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  defendant,  together  with  the  day  and  eaufe 
of  his  caption  and  detainer  (whence  the  writ  is  fre¬ 
quently  denominated  an  habeas  corpus  cum  caufa ),  to 
do  and  receive  whatfoever  the  king’s  court  (hall  confi- 
der  in.  that  behalf.  This  is  a  writ  grantable  of  com¬ 
mon  right,  without  any  motion  in  court ;  and  it  in- 
ftantly  fuperfedes  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below. 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  furreptitious  difeharge  of 
prifoners,  it  is  ordered  by  flatute  I  &  2  P.  &  M.  c.  13. 
that  no  habeas  corpus  fhall  iflue  to  remove  any  prifoner 
out  of  any  gaol,  unlefs  figned  by  fome  judge  of  the 
court  out  of  which  it  is  awarded.  And,  to  avoid  vexa¬ 
tious  delays  by  removal  of  frivolous  caufes,  it  is  ena£ted 
ky  21  ^ac*  k  c.  23.  that,  where  the  judge  of 

an  inferior  court  of  record  is  a  barrifter  of  three  years 
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eaufe  fliall  be  removed  at  all, 

laid  in  the  declaration  do  not  amount  to  the  fum~of 
five  pounds.  But  an  expedient  having  been  found  out 
to  elude  the  latter  branch  of  the  flatute,  by  procuring 
a  nominal  plaintiff  to  bring  another  a&ion  for  five 
pounds  or  upwards  (and  then  by  the  courfe  of  the 
court  the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  a&ions  together), 
it  is  therefore  enabled  by  flatute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29! 
that  the  inferior  court  may  proceed  in  fuch  a&ions  as 
are  under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  notwithflanding 
other  anions  may  be  brought  againfl  the  fame  defend¬ 
ant  to  a  greater  amount. 

.  -kut  the  great  and  efficacious  writ,  in  all  manner  o£ 
illegal  confinement,  is  that  of  habeas  corpus  ad  fubjici - 
endum ;  directed  to  the  perfon  detaining  another,  and 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prifoner, 
with  the  day  and  eaufe  of  his  caption  and  detention, 
ad  faciendum,  fubjiciendum,  et  recipietidum ,  to  do,  tub-  Black/l, 
mit  to,  and  receive  whatfoever  the  judge  or  court  l  ament, 
awarding  fuch  writ  fhaH  confider  in  that  behalf.  This 
is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law  iffuing  out  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  not 
only  in  term-time,  but  alfo  during  the  vacation,  by  a 
fat  from  the  chief  juftice,  or  any  other  of  the  judges, 
and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king’s  dominions: 
for  the  king  is  at  all  times  intitled  to  have  an  account 
why  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  fubje&s  is  reftrained, 
wherever  that  reftraint  may  be  infli&ed.  If  it  jffues 
in  vacation,  it  is  ufually  returnable  before  the  judge 
himfelf  who  awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by  himfelf 
thereon ;  unlefs  the  term  fhould  intervene,  and  then  it 
may  be  returned  in  court.  Indeed,  if  the  party  were 
privileged  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  exche¬ 
quer,  as  being  an  officer  or  fuitor  of  the  court,  an  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  ad  fubjiciendum  might  alfo  have  been  award¬ 
ed  from  thence  ;  and,  if  the  eaufe  of  imprifonment  were 
palpably  illegal,  they  might  have  difeharged  him  :  but 
if  he  were  committed  for  any  criminal  matter,  they 
could  only  have  remanded  him,  or  taken  bail  for  his, 
appearance  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ;  which  occa- 
fioned  the  common  pleas  to  difcountenance  fuch  ap¬ 
plications.  It  hath  alfo  been  faid,  and  by  very  re- 
fpe&able  authorities,  that  the  like  habeas  corpus  may 
iflue  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  vacation  :  but 
upon  the  famous  application  to  Lord  Nottingham  by 
Jenks,  notwithflanding  the  moft  diligent  fearches,  n» 
precedent  could  be  found  where  the  chancellor  had  if- 
fued  fuch  a  writ  in  vacation  ;  and  therefore  his  lordftih* 
refufed  it.  '  L 

In  the  court  of  king’s  bench  it  was,  and  is  ftill* 
necefTary  to  apply  for  it  by  motion  to  the  court,  as  in, 
the^cafc  of  all  other  prerogative  writs  ( certiorari ,  pro¬ 
hibition,  mandamus,  &c.)  which  do  not  iffue  as  of 
mere  courfc,  without  fhowing  fome  probable  eaufe  why 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  crown  is  called  in  to 
the  party’s  affiftance.  For,  as  was  argued  by  Lord 
chief  juftice  Vaughan,  “  it  is  granted  on  motion,  be- 
eaufe  it  cannot  be  had  of  courfe  •,  and  there  is  there¬ 
fore  no  necefhy  to  grant  it;  for  the  court  ought  to 
be  fatisfied^  that  the  party  hath  a  probable  eaufe  to 
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tbedllrZ  or  other' wrif3'  *°7  thenC6  ,by  ^  del;vered”  And  this  feems  the*  more  VeaSn^l^ 

liberated  ioined  •  that  ’  ^  °r  emurl’cr  ^e'  becaufe,  when  ence  granted,  the  perfon  to  whom  it 

berately  joined  ,  that  no  eaufe,  if  once  remanded  to  is  direded  can  return  no  fatisfaflory  excufe  for  not 

Vonx!exrpCa°rtri  7  ^  t‘roCedendo  or  otherwife  bringing  the  body  of  the  prifonj  So  that,  if  it 
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Habeas  iflued  of  mere  courfe,  without  Hi  owing  to  the  court 
.  CorPus-  or  judge  fome  reafonable  ground  for  awarding  it,  a 
traitor  or  felon  under  fentence  of  death,  a  foldier  or 
mariner  in  the  king’s  fervice,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  rela¬ 
tion,  or  a  domeiiic,  confined  for  infanity  or  other  pru¬ 
dential  reafons,  might  obtain  a  temporary  enlargement 
by  fuing  out  an  habeas  corpus ,  though  fure  to  be  re¬ 
manded  as  foon  as  brought  up  to  the  court.  And 
therefore  Sir  Edward  Coke,  wben  chief  juflice,  did  not 
feruple,  in  13  Jac.  I.  to  deny  a  habeas  corpus  to  one 
confined  by  the  court  of  admiralty  for  piracy  }  there 
appearing,  upon  his  own  (howing,  fufficient  grounds 
to  confine  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  probable 
.ground  be  (liown,  that  the  party  is  imprifoned  without 
juft  caufe,  and  therefore  hath  a  right  to  be  delivered, 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  then  a  writ  of  right, 
which  “  may  not  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted 
to  every  man  that  is  committed,  or  detained  in  pri- 
fon,  or  otherwife  reftrained,  though  it  be  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  the  privy-council,  or  any 
othtr.” 

In  the  articles  Liberty  and  Rights,  will  be  found  a 
full  difeuflion  of  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  This 
is  (liown  to  be  a  natural  inherent  right,  which  could 
not  be  furrendered  or  forfeited  unlefs  by  the  coxnmif- 
fion  of  fome  great  and  atrocious  crime,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  any  cafe  without  the  fpe- 
cial  permiflion  of  lavr  5  a  doftrine  coeval  wuth  the 
fir  ft  rudiments  of  our  conftitution  ;  and  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  notwithftanding  all  their 
ftruggles  with  the  Danes,  and  the  violence  of  the 
Norman  conqueft  :  alferted  afterwards  and  confirmed 
by  the  conqueror  himfelf  and  his  defeendants  ;  and 
though  fometimes  a  little  impaired  by  the  ferocity  of 
the  times,  and  the  occafional  defpotifm  of  jealous  or 
ufurping  princes,  yet  eftablifhed  on  the  firmeft  bafis  by 
the  provifions  of  magna  chartay  and  a  long  fucceflion 
of  ftatutes  enabled  under  Edward  III.  To  aflert  an 
abfolute  exemption  from  imprifonment  in  all  cafes,  is 
jnconfiftent  with  every  idea  of  law  and  political  focie- 
ty  j  and  in  the  end  would  deftroy  all  civil  liberty,  by 
rendering  its  proteftion  impoftible  :  but  the  glory  of 
the  Englifti  law  confifts  in  clearly  defining  the  time, 
the  caufes,  and  the  extent,  when,  wherefore,  and  to 
what  degree,  the  imprifonment  of  the  fubjeft  may  be 
!  lawful.  This  it  is  which  induces  the  abfolute  necef- 
fity  of  exprefling  upon  every  commitment  the  reafon 
for  which  it  is  made  :  that  the  court,  upon  an  habeas 
corpus ,  may  examine  into  its  validity  ;  and  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  may  difeharge,  admit 
to  bail,  or  remand  the  prifoner. 

And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  court 
of  king’s  bench,  relying  on  fome  arbitrary  precedents 
*  State  (and  thofe  perhaps  mifunder flood),  determined*  that 
“’vm.  they  could  not  upon  an  habeas  corpus  either  bail  or 

'  deliver  a  prifoner,  though  committed  without  any 
caufe  aftigned,  in  cafe  he  was  committed  by  the  fpe- 
cial  command  of  the  king,  or  by  the  lords  of  the  privy- 
council.  This  drew  on  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and 
produced  the  petition  of  right ,  3  Car.  I.  which  recites 
this  illegal  judgment,  and  enafts  that  no  freeman  here¬ 
after  (hall  be  fo  imprifoned  or  detained.  But  w’hen, 
in  the  following  year,  Mr  Selden  and  others  were 
committed  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  purfuance  of 
bis  majefty’s  fpecial  command,  under  a  general  charge 
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of  “  notable  contempts  and  ftirring  up  fedition  againft 
the  king  and  government,”  the  judges  delayed  for 
two  terms  (including  alfo  the  long  vacation)  to  deliver 
an  opinion  how  far  fuch  a  charge  was  bailable  y  and 
when  at  length  they  agreed  that  it  was,  they  how¬ 
ever  annexed  a  condition  of  finding  fureties  for  the  good 
behaviour,  w'hich  ftill  protrafted  their  imprifonment  \ 
the  chief  juftice  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  at  the  fame  time 
declaring  f,  that  “if  they  were  again  remanded  forf 
that  caufe,  perhaps  the  court  would  not  afterwards  grant 
a  habeas  corpus ,  being  already  made  acquainted  with 
the  caufe  of  the  imprifonment.”  But  this  was  heard 
with  indignation  and  aftonifhment  by  every  lawyer 
prefen t j  according  to  Mr  Selden’s  own  account  of  the 
matter,  whofe  refentment  was  not  cooled  at  the  diftance 
of  four-and-twenty  years. 

Thefe  pitiful  evafions  gave  rife  to  the  ftatute  16 
Car.  I.  c.  10.  §  8.  whereby  it  is  enafted,  that  if  any 
perfon  be  committed  by  the  king  himfelf  in  perfon, 
or  by  his  privy-council,  or  by  any  of  the  members 
thereof,  he  (hall  have  granted  unto  him,  without  any 
delay,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus ,  upon  demand  or  motion  made  to  the  court  of 
king’s  bench  or  common  pleas  *,  who  (hall  thereupon, 
within  three  court  days  after  the  return  is  made,  exa¬ 
mine  and  determine  the  legality  of  fuch  commitment, 
and  do  what  to  juftice  (hall  appertain,  in  delivering, 
bailing,  or  remanding  fuch  prifoner.  Yet  ftill  in  the 
cafe  of  Jenks,  before  alluded  to,  who  in  1676  was 
committed  by  the  king  in  council  for  a  turbulent 
fpeech  at  Guildhall,  new'  (hifts  and  devices  were  made 
ufe  of  to  prevent  his  enlargement  by  law  j  the  chief 
juftice  (as  well  as  the  chancellor),  declining  to  award 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  fuljiciendum  in  vacation, 
though  at  laft  he  thought  proper  to  award  the  ufual 
writs  ad  deliberandum ,  &c.  whereby  the  prifoner  was 
difeharged  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Other  abufes  had  alfo 
crept  into  daily  praftice,  which  had  in  fome  meafure 
defeated  the  benefit  of  this  great  conftitutional  re¬ 
medy.  The  party  imprifoning  was  at  liberty  to  de¬ 
lay  his  obedience  to  the  firft  writ,  and  might  wait  till 
a  fecond  and  a  third,  called  an  alias  and  a  pluriesy 
w'ere  ilfued,  before  he  produced  the  party  ;  and  many 
other  vexatious  (hifts  were  praftifed  to  detain  ftate- 
prifoners  in  cuftody.  ,  But  whoever  will  attentively 
confider  the  Englifti  hiftory,  may  obferve,  that  the 
flagrant  abufe  of  any  power,  by  the  crown  or  its  mi- 
niiters,  has  always  been  productive  of  a  ftruggle  \ 
which  either  difeovers  the  exercife  of  that  power  to 
be  contrary  to  law,  or  (if  legal)  reftrains  it  for  the 
future.  ihis  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inftance. 
The  oppreffion  of  an  obfeure  individual  gave  birth  to 
the  famous  habeas  corpus  aft,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  which 
is  frequently  confidered  as  another  magna  charta  of  the 
kingdom  j  and  by  confequence  has  alfo  in  fubfequent 
times  reduced  the  method  of  proceeding  on  thefe  writs 
(though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  ftatute,  but  iflu- 
ing  merely  at  the  common  law)  to  the  true  ftandard  of 
law  and  liberty. 

The  ftatute  itfelf  enafts,  1.  That  the  writ  (hall  be 
returned  and  the  prifoner  brought  up,  within  a  limited 
time  according  to  the  diftance,  not  exceeding  in  any 
cafe  twenty  days.  2.  That  fuch  writs  (hall  be  endor- 
fed,  as  granted  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  and  figned  by 
the  perfon  awarding  them.  3.  That  on  complaint  and. 
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[ibeas  requeft  in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  perfon  com- 

Lrpus.  mitted  and  charged  with  any  crime  (unlefs  committed 

H'  for  treafon  or  felony  exprtffed  in  the  warrant,  or  for 
fufpicion  of  the  fame,  or  as  acceiTary  thereto  before  the 
fa&,  or  convicted  or  charged  in  execution  by  legal 
procefs),  the  lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve 
judges  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  war¬ 
rant,  or  affidavit  that  a  copy  is  denied,  (hail  (unlefs  the 
party  has  negle&ed  for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any  court 
for  his  enlargement)  award  a  habeas  corpus  for  fuch 
prifoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himfelf  or  any 
other  of  the  judges  *,  and  upon  the  return  made,  lhall 
difeharge  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  fecurity 
to  appear  and  anfwer  to  the  accufation  in  the  proper 
court  of  judicature.  4.  That  officers  and  keepers  ne- 
gle&ing  to  make  due  returns,  or  not  delivering  to  the 
prifoner  or  his  agent  within  fix  hours  after  demand  a 
copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  ffiifting  the 
cuilody  of  a  prifoner  from  one  to  another  without  fuffi- 
cient  rcafon  or  authority  (fpecified  in  the  ad),  (hall  for 
the  fir  ft  offence  forfeit  loci,  and  for  the  fecond  offence 
200I.  to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  difabled  to  hold  his 
office.  5.  That  no  perfon,  once  delivered  by  habeas 
corpus ,  fhall  be  recommitted  for  the  fame  offence,  on 
penalty  of  500I.  6.  That  every  perfon  committed  for 

treafon  or  felony  fhall,  if  he  requires  it  the  firft  week 
of  the  next  term,  or  the  firft  day  of  the  next  feffion  of 
oyer  and  terminer ,  be  indided  in  that  term  or  feffion, 
or  elfe  admitted  to  bail  j  unlefs  the  king’s  witneffes 
cannot  be  produced  at  that  time  :  and  if  acquitted,  or 
if  not  indided  and  tried  in  the  fecond  term  or  feffion, 
he  (hall  be  difeharged  from  his  imprifonment  for  fuch 
imputed  offence  :  but  that  no  perfon,  after  the  affizes 
(hall  be  opened  for  the  county  in  which  he  is  detained, 
fhall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus ,  till  after  the  affizes 
are  ended  ;  but  fhall  be  left  to  the  juftice  of  the  judges 
of  aftize.  7.  That  any  fuch  prifoner  may  move  for 
and  obtain  his  habeas  corpus ,  as  well  out  of  the  chan¬ 
cery  or  exchequer  as  out  of  the  king’s  bench  or  com¬ 
mon  pleas  5  and  the  lord  chancellor  or  judges  denying 
the  fame,  on  fight  of  the  warrant,  or  oath  that  the  fame 
is  refufed,  forfeit  feverally  to  the  party  grieved  the 
fum  of  500I.  8.  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fhall 

run  into  the  counties  palatine,  cinque  ports,  and  other 
privileged  places,  and  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guern¬ 
sey.  9.  Thatc  no  inhabitant  of  England  (except  per¬ 
sons  contracting,  or  convicts  praying  to  be  tvanfported  5 
or  having  committed  fome  capital  offence  in  the  place 
to  which  they  are  fent)  (hall  be  fent  prifoners  to  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  or  any  places  beyond 
the  Teas,  within  or  without  the  king’s  dominions,  on 
pain  that  the  party  committing,  his  advifers,  aiders, 
and  affiftants,  fliall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a  fum 
not  lefs  than  jocl.  to  be  recovered  with  treble  cods  ; 
fhall  be  difabled  to  bear  any  office  of  truft  or  profit ; 
fhall  incur  the  penalties  of  preemunire  ;  and  fhall  be  in¬ 
capable  of  the  king’s  pardon. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  that  great  and  important 
ftatutc,  which  extends  (we  may  obferve)  only  to  the 
cafe  of  commitments  for  fuch  criminal  charge  as  can 
produce  no  inconvenience  to  public  juftice  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  enlargement  of  the  prifoner  ;  all  other  cafes  of 
unjuft  imprifonment  being  left  to  the  habeas  corpus  at 
common  law.  But  even  upon  writs  at  the  common 
law  it  is  now  expeaed  by  the  court,  agreeable  to  an- 
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cient  precedents  and  the  fpirit  of  the  aft  of  parliament, 
that  this  writ  ffiould  be  immediately  obeyed,  without 
waiting  for  any  alias  or  pluries  ;  otherwile  an  attach¬ 
ment  will  iffue.  By  which  admirable  regulations, 
judicial  as  well  as  parliamentary,  the  remedy  is  now 
complete  for  removing  the  injury  of  unjuft  and  illegal 
confinement.  A  remedy  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe 
the  oppreffion  does  not  always  arife  from  the  ill  nature, 
but  fometimes  from  the  mere  inattention,  of  govern¬ 
ment.  For  it  frequently  happens  in  foreign  countries, 
(and  has  happened  in  England  during  the  temporary 
fufpenfion  of  the  ftatute),  that  perfons  apprehended  up¬ 
on  fufpicion  have  fuftered  a  long  impriionment,  merely 
becaule  they  were  forgotten. 

HABERDASHER,  in  commerce,  a  feller  of  hats 
and  other  fmall  wares. — The  matter  and  warden  of  the 
company  of  haberdaftiers  in  London,  calling  to  their 
affiftanee  one  of  the  company  of  cappers,  and  another 
of  the  hat-makers,  and  mayors,  &c.  of  towns,  may 
fcarch  the  wares  of  all  hatters  who  work  hats  with  fo¬ 
reign  wool,  and  who  have  not  been  apprentices  to  the 
trade,  or  who  dye  them  with  any  thing  but  copperas 
and  galls,  or  woad  and  madder  >  in  which  cafes,  they 
are  liable  to  penalties  by  ft  at.  8  Eliz.  cap.  7.  and 
5  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  See  Berdash. 

HABERGION,  or  Haubergeon,  Habergetum, 

a  coat  of  mail  5  an  ancient  piece  of  deienfive  armour, 
in  form  of  a  coat,  defeending  from  the  neck  to  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  formed  of  little  iron  rings  or  mefhes.  linked 
into  each  other. — It  is  alfo  written  haberge ,  hauberge , 
haubere ,  haubert ,  hautber ,  hautbert ,  and  hauberk.  Spel- 
man  takes  it  from  the  ancient  French  hault,  “  high,” 
and  berg,  “  armour,  covering  5”  as  ferving  to  defend 
the^  upper  part  of  the  body.  Du  , Cange  and  Skinner 
derive  it  from  the  Belgic  ha/s ,  or  Teutonic  halt%% 
“  neck,”  and  bergen ,  “  to  cover  /.  e .  a  defence  for 
the  neck.  Others  will  have  it  formed  of  a /,  alia ,  q.  d. 
all,  and  bergen,  “  to  cover  ”’«as  importing  it  a  cover 
for  the  whole  body.  In  Scripture  it  feems  to  fignify  an 
offenfive  weapon.  “  The  fword  of  him  that  layeth  at 
him  cannot  hold  ;  the  fpcar,  the  dart,  nor  the  haber¬ 
geon,”  Job,  xli.  26. 

HABI 1  ,  in  Philojophy ,  an  aptitude  or  difpofition  ei¬ 
ther  of  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fame  a  eft.  See  CUSTOM  and  Habit . 

Habit  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  drefs  or  garb,  or  the  com- 
pofition  of  garments,  wherewith  a  perfon  is  covered. 

1  he  principal  part  of  the  drefs  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  was  the  ip* 1m  and  the  The  jpJbo,  was 

an  upper  garment,  confiding  of  a  loofe  fquare  piece  of 
cloth  wrapped  round  the  body  5  the  was  an  under 
garment,  or  tunic,  which  was  faftened  round  the  body 
and  embraced  it  clofely,  falling  down  to  the  mid  thigh. 
It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve  that  a  perfon  di¬ 
verted  of  this  upper  garment  or  ipctlw,  in  the  eaftern 
language,  is  ftyled  naked,  and  in  this  fenfe  David  danced 
naked  before  the  ark. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garments  in  ufe  with  both  fexes, 
among  ft  the  Homans,  were  the  toga,  tunica,  peluna* 
lacerna,  chlamjs,  paludamentum,  laena,  ftola,  pallium 
or  palla.  See  Toga,  &c. 

For  the  habits  of  the  priefts  amongfl  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  fee  the  article  Priests. 

Habit  is  particularly  uled  for  the  uniform  garments 
of  the  religious,  conformable  to  the  rule  and  order 
®  d  2  whereof 
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Habit  whereof  they  make  prcfeflion  -y  as  the  habit  of  St  Be- 

Hacket.  nedi<^>,  St  Auguftine,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  abfolutely,  fueh  a  perfon  has  ta¬ 
ken  the  habit  5  meaning  he  has  entered  upon  a  novi¬ 
ciate  in  a  certain  order.  So  he  is  faid  to  quit  the  habit, 
when  lie  renounces  the  order.  See  Vow. 

I  he  habits  of  the  feveral  religious  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  been  calculated  for  Angularity  or  novelty  :  the 
founders  of  the  orders,  who  were  at  firft  chiefly  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  deferts  and  folitudes,  gave  their  monks  the  ha¬ 
bit  ufual  among  the  country  people.  Accordingly,  the 
primitive  habits  of  St  Anthony,  St  Hilarion,  St  Bene¬ 
dict,  Stc.  are  defcribcd  by  the  ancient  writers  as  con¬ 
fiding  chiefly  of  (beep  fkins,  the  common  drefs  of  the 
peafants,  (hepherds,  and  mountaineers  of  that  time  5 
and  the  fame  they  gave  to  their  difeiples. 

The  orders  eftablifhed  in  and  about  cities  and  inha¬ 
bited  places  took  the  habit  worn  by  other  ecclefiaftics 
at  the  time  of  their  inftitution,  Thus,  St  Dominic 
gave  his  difeiples  the  habit  of  regular  canons,  which  he 
himfelf  had  always  worn  to  that  time.  And  the  like 
may  be  faid  of  the  Jefuits,  Barnabites,  Theatins,  Ora- 
torians,  &c.  who  took  the  common  habit  of  the  eccle. 
flaftics  at  the  time  of  their  foundation.  And  what 
makes  them  differ  fo  much  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
from  the  ecclefiaftical  habit  of  the  prefent  times,  is, 
that  they  have  always  kept  invariably  to  the  fame 
form  ;  whereas  the  ecclefiaflics  and  laics  have  been 
changing  their  mode  on  every  occafion, 

HABITE  and  Repute,  in  Scots'  Law ,  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  the  people,  among  whom  a  perfon 
lives,  with  refpeCl  to  any  circumftance  relating  to 
him. 

HABITUDE,  among  fchoolmen,  the  refpeCl  or  re¬ 
lation  one  thing  bears  to  another.  See  Relation. 

HABSBURG,  or  Hapseurg,  an  ancient  caftle  of 
Swifter!  and,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  ancient  counts  of  Hapfburg  refided,  and  is 
feated  near  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and  to  the  eaft  of 
fcbe  town  of  that  name.  E.  Long.  8.  10.  N.  Lat. 
47-  22. 

HACHA,  a  fea-port  town  of  South  America,  in 
Terra  Firma,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name.  Here  the  Spanifh  galleons  touch  at  their  arri¬ 
val  in  South  America,  from  whence  expreffes  are  fent 
to  all  the  fettlements  to  give  them  notice  of  it.  W. 
Long.  72,  46.  N.  Lat.  11.  28. 

HAL  Kit  1 ,  John,  biftiop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven¬ 
try,  was  born  in  1592.  In  1623  ^as  made  chaplain 
to  James  I.  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln  :  and  foon  after 
obtained  the  re&ory  of  St  Andrew’s  Holborn,  with 
that  of  Cheam  in  Surry  ;  his  patron  telling  him,  he  in¬ 
tended  Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Cheam  for  health.  In 
1642  he  was  prefented  to  a  prebendary  and  refidenti- 
ary  •,  but  was  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  St  Andrew’s,  by  the  enfuing  troubles.  He 
then  lived  retired  at  Cheam  with  little  difturbanee, 
until  he  recovered  his  preferments  by  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  by  whom  he  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1661.  Finding  the  beau¬ 
tiful  cathedral  of  Litchfield  almoft  battered  to  the 
ground,  he  in  eight  years  finifhed  a  complete  church 
fuperior  to  the  former,  at  his  own  expence  of  2o,oool. 
excepting  ioool.  he  had  from  the  dean  and  chapter, 
\?ith  what  he  could  procure  from  private  benefa&ors! 
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He  laid  out  ioool.  on  a  prebendal  houfe,  his  palaces  at  Racket 
Litchfield  and  Eccleihall  having  been  demolifhed  du-  |} 
ring  the  civil  wars  j  and  befide  thefe  a£ls  of  munifi-  Hac^ey. 
cence,  left  feveral  other  bencfa&ions  at  his  death  in  ^°ac^es> 
1670.  He  publifhed,  before  he  entered  into  orders,  a 
comedy  entitled  Loyola ,  which  was  twice  a&ed  before 
King  James  1.  After  his  death  there  appeared  a 
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brofe  Philips. 

HACKNEY,  a  parifh  of  Middlefex,  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  London,  containing  no  lefs  than  12  ham¬ 
lets.  At  the  bottom  of  Hackney-Marfh,  through 
which  the  river  Lea  runs,  between  Old  Ford  and  the 
Wyck,  there  have  been  diicovcred  the  remains  of  a 
great  Rone  caufeway,  which,  by  the  Roman  coins,  &c. 
found  there,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  famous  highways 
made  by  the  Romans.  The  church  here  is  of  a  very 
ancient  foundation,  fo  old  as  Edward  II.  That  part 
next  London  is  called  Marcjlrcet ;  the  middle  Church - 
Jlreet ;  and  the  north  part  Clapton;  Dorlellon  and 
Shakkwell  are  on  the  weft,  and  Humrnerton,  which 
leads  to  the  Marfh,  on  the  eaft.  Here  are  three  meet¬ 
ing- houles  and  feveral  boarding- fchools,  btfides  the  free- 
fchool  in  the  churth-yard,  a  charity- fchool,  and  1 7  ahns- 
houfes.  It  was  from  this  place  that  the  coaches  let  to 
the  people  in  London  firft  received  their  name  \  for  in 
the  17th  century,  many  people  having  gone  on  vifita 
to  fee  their  friends  at  Hackney,  it  occasioned  them  of¬ 
ten  to  hire  horfes  or  carriages,  fo  that  in  time  it  be¬ 
came  a  common  name  for  fuch  horfes,  coaches,  and 
chairs,  as  were  let  to  the  people  of  London  )  and  the 
name  has  now  diffufed  itfelf  not  only  throughout  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  like  wife  Ireland. 

HACKNET-Coaches  thofe  espofed  to  hire  in  the- 
ftreets  of  London,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority.  See  Coach.-— Thefe  firft  began  to 
ply  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  or  rather  waited  at  inn?, 
in  the  year  1625,  and  were  only  20  in  number ;  but  in 
1635  they  were  fo  much  increaied,  that  King  Charles 
i filled  out  an  order  of  council  for  reftraining  them.  In 
1637,  he  allowed  50.  hackney-coachmen,  each  of  whom 
might  keep  12  horfes.  In  1652,  their  number  was  li¬ 
mited  to  200  ;  and  in  1654,  lt-  was  extended  to  300. 

In  1661,  400  were  licenfed,  at  5I.  annually  for  each. 

In  1694,  700  were  allowed,  and  taxed  by  the  5  and 
6  of  W.  and  M.  at  4I.  per  annum  each.  By  9  Anne 
cap.  23.  800  coaches  were  allowed  in  London  and 
Weftminftcr  j  but  by  8  Geo.  III.  cap.  24.  the  num¬ 
ber  is  increafed  to  10(70,.  which  are  to  be  licenfed  by 
commiflioners,  and  to  pay  a  duty  of  3s.  per  week  to 
the  king.  On  Sundays  there  were  formerly  only 
175  hackney-coaches  to  ply,  which  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  commiflioners  j  but  their  number,  is  now 
unlimited. 

The  fare  of  hackney-coachmen  in  London,  or  with¬ 
in  ten  miles  of  the  city,  is  12  fhiilings  and  fix  pence  SuchwJm 
per  day,  allowing  12  hours  per  day.  By  the  hour  it  is  the  fares, 
is.  6d.  for  the  firft,  and  is.  for  every  hour  after  ;  and 
none  are  obliged  to  pay  above  is.  for  any  diftance^/J 
not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half  j  or  above  is.  6d.  for 
any  diftance  not  exceeding  two  miles.  Where  hack¬ 
ney-  coachmen .  refufe  to  go  at,  or  exaft  more  than, 
their  limited  hire,  they  are  fubjefl  to  a  forfeit  not  un¬ 
der 
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der  i os.  or  exceeding  3].  and  which  the  eommifTion- 
ers  have  power  to  determine.  Every  hackney-coach 
mud  be  provided  with  check-ftrings,  and  every  coach¬ 
man  plying  without  them  incurs  a  penalty  of  5s. — 
Drivers  of  hackney-coaches  are  to  give  way  to  perfons 
of  quality  and  gentlemen’s  coaches,  under  the  penalty 

of;). 

The  duty  arifing  from  licences  to  hackney-coaches 
and  chairs  in  London,  forms  a  branch  of  the  king’s 
extraordinary  and  perpetual  revenue  f.  This  revenue 
is  governed  by  eommiflioners  of  its  own,  and  is  in 
truth  a  benefit  to  the  fubjedl  ;  as  the  expence  of  it 
is  felt  by  no  individual,  and  its  neceffary  regulations 
have  eftabliflied  a  competent  jurifdi&ion,  whereby  a 
very  refra&ory  race  of  men  may  be  kept  in  tolerable 
order. 

HADDINGTON,  County  of,  otherwife  called 
Enft  Lothian ,  is  bounded  by  Mid  Lothian  on  the  wed  ; 
on  the  north  by  the  frith  of  Forth  ;  on  the  ead  by  the 
German. ocean  ;  and  it  is  feparated  from  the  county  of 
Berwick  by  the  Lammermuir  hills.  It  is  about  25  miles 
long,  and  from  12  to  16  broad,  being  reputed  one  of 
the  mod  fertile  counties  in  the  kingdom,  producing 
abundance  of  wheat  and  every  fpeeies  of  grain.  Even 
the  mountainous  part  of  it  towards  the  fouth  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  flieep.  The  inhabit 
tants  on  the  fea  coads  employ  themfelves  in  fifhing, 
making  of  fait,  foreign  trade,  and  the  exportation  of 
corn.  Several  branches  of  the  linen  and  woollen  manu¬ 
facture  have  been  edablifhed  in  the  interior  of  the 
county,  and  are  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  There  is  a 
manufacture  of  fulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  edablifhed 
at  Preftonpans,  and  one  for  Cal  ammoniac  near  the  fame 
place. 

It  contains  three  royal  boroughs,.,  viz.  Haddington, 
North  Berwick,  and  Dunbar  ;  befides  a  number  of  well 
peopled  villages  and  towns,  fuch  as  Tranent,  Prcdon- 
pans,  Aberlady,  Dirleton,  &c.  In  this  county  alfo 
there  are  many  feats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  fuch 
as  thofeof  the  duke  of  Roxburgh,  marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
carl  of  Haddington,  Lord  Blantyre,  earl  of  Wemyfs, 
Lord  Elibank,  earl  of  Hopetoun,  Sir  James  Hall, 
Hay  of  Drummelzier,  &c.  &c*  In  this  county  there 
is  abundance  of  coal  of  an  excellent  quality,  of  freedone 
and  lime-done  ;  irondone  is  found  in  the  parifh  of  Hum- 
bie,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Stenton  there  are  fome  traces 
of  an  ore  of  lead.  It  is  divided  into  24  parifhes.  The 
population  in  1801  amounted  to  29,986  fouls,  and 
the  aCtual  rent  of  the  whole  has  been  edimated  at 
168,8781.  ys.  iod.  derling.  The  following  table  ex¬ 
hibits  a  view  of  the  population  of  this  county^  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Slatidical  Midory  of  Scotland. 

PariJjjes. 

I  Aberlady 
Atheliianeford 
Bolton 
Dirleton 
5  Dunbar 
Garvald 
Gladfmuir 
Haddington 
Humbie 
30  Inner  wick 
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Population 
in  l7SS' 

739 

691 

359 

1700 

3281 

774 

M15 

3975 

1570 

94 1 


Population 
in  1790-98. 

800 

927 

235 

1200 

370° 

730 

1380 

39 1 5 
676 
960 


Parifkes ♦. 

Morbam 
North  Berwick 
Oldhaindocks 
Ormidon 
15  Peneaitland 
Predonhaugh 
Predonpans 
Salton 
Spot 

20  Stenton 
Tranent 
Whitekirk 
Whittingham 
24  Yeder 


Population 
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ton 

245 

190 

1! 

Iladerfle* 

J4X2 

1300 

ben. 

622 

498 

8x0 

864 

910 

I033 

•  *31 8 

1176 

*596 

2028 

761 

830 

727 

619 

631 

624, 

2459 

27  d2 

968 

994- 

■  7*4 

655 

1091 

90a  • 

29,709 

28,966 

28,966 

743 

Decreafe, 

Haddington,  a  borough-town  of  Scotland  and 
the  capital  of  Ead  Lothian,  or  Haddingtonfhire,  is 
iituated  about  1 6  miles  ead  from  Edinburgh,  being  the 
fird  dage  on  the  London  road,,  and  in  W.  Long.  2. 
25.  N.  Lat.  55.  50.  It  dands  on  the  river  Tyne,  hay- 
four  dreets  which  arc  neatly  built,  cutting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  with  a  town-houfe  ereCled  in  1748,  , 
from  a^  defign  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Adams.  The 
fchool  is  commodious,  with  lodgings  for  the  matters 
and  accommodation  for  boarders.  I  he  parifii  church  is 
large,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Francifcan  mo- 
nadery,  and  was  probably  built  about  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  The  wed  end  is  now  the  place  of 
worfhip,  for  the  red  of  it  is  completely  in  ruins.  The 
aide  is  the  burying  place  of  the  family  of  Maitland, 
and  contains  feveral  marble  datues  of  the  dukes  of 
Lauderdale.  On  the  monument  of  Maitland  of  Thirl- 
dane  is  an  epitaph  compofed  by  James  VI.  Haddington 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  for  it  is  dyled  by  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Malcolm  IV.  in  a  charter  granted  in  1178, 
meum  Burgum  dc  Haddington .  Its  political  conditution 
is  compofed  of  a  provod,  three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild, 
treafurer,  and  12  counfellors.  Its  incorporated  trades 
are  feven  in  number.  It  was  once  drongly  fortified  of 
which  different  traces  are  dill  to  be  feen. 

A  confiderable  manufacture  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth  is 
carried  on  in  the  town  and  fuburbs.  It  has  two  annual 
fairs,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  computed  to 
be  the  greated  in  Scotland  for  all  forts  of  grain. 
Haddington  has  differed  much  from  the  ravages  of  fire 
and  the  inundations  of  the  Tyne,  which  rofe  17  feet 
above  its  ufual  level  in  tile  year  1775,  by  which  one 
half  of  the  town  was  laid  under  water.  Here  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  John  Knox,  father  of  the  reformation,  is  faid 
to  have  been  born,  and  d rangers  are  dill  (hewn  the 
houie  where  he  fird  drew  his  breath.  It  has  a  vote  in 
eleCting  a  member  of  parliament  along  with  North 
Berwick,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,,  and  Lauder,  Its  revenue 
is  edimated  at  about  400!.  derling  per  annum. 

HADDOCK,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpeeies  of  Ga- 
dus.  Set  Gadus,  Ichthyology  Index. 
HADERSLEBEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark;, 
z  in 
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^ben^*  *n  ^1S  ^Llc^)r  Slefwic,  with  a  firong  citadel,  built 
11°  upon  a  fmall  illand.  It  is  featcd  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic 
J-Tseretieo.  ^eaj  and  ^as  a  well  frequented  harbour,  E.  Lone.  o. 
'—X-r‘30.N.  Lat.  55.  18. 

HADES,  in  the  fcriptures,  is  ufed  in  various  fen fes. 
Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  invifible  regions  of  the  dead, 
fometimes  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  fometimes  the 
grave.  In  Greek  authors  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  regions  of  the  dead.  See  Hell. 

HADLEY,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  feated  in  a  bottom 
«n  the  river  Predon.  It  confids  of  about  6c o  houfes; 
with  a  handfome  church,  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a  Piefby- 
terian  meeting-houfe.  The  dreets  are  pretty  broad, 
but  not  paved.  Large  quantities  of  yarn  are  fpun  here 
for  the  Norwich  manufacture  •,  and  this  town  had  once 
a  conliderable  woollen  manufacture,  which  is  now  de¬ 
cayed.  E.  Long.  I.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  7. 

HADRI  -»N.  See  Adrian. 

HAEMAGOGOS,  among  phyficians,  a  compound 
medicine,  confiding  of  fetid  and  aromatic  fimples  mix¬ 
ed  with  black  hellebore,  and  prefcribed  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  menftrual  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes  ;  as  alfo  to 
bring  away  the  lochia. 

HAEMANTHUS.  the  Blood-floxver,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  ninth  order,  Spatha - 
cscv.  See  Botany  Index. 

HEMATITES,  or  Blood  stone,  a  fpecies  of  iron 
®re.  See  Mineralogy  Index .  * 

HALMAPOPUS,  the  Sea-Pye,  a  genus  of  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  ofgrallae.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

HAEM AP  OXYLUM,  Logwood,  or  Campeachy 
Wood;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria 
clafs  }  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  33d 
order,  Lomentace ee.  See  Botany  Index;  and  for  its 
properties  and  ufe  as  a  dye  duff,  fee  Dyeing  Index. 

HAEMOPTYSIS,  HiEMAPTYSts,  or  Hceitioptoe  ;  a 
fpitting  of  blood.  See  Medicine  Index . 

HaEMORKHAGY, (compounded of  “  blood,” 
and  gsfwfu,  **  I  burd  forth),”  in  medicine,  a  dux  of 
blood  at  any  part  of  the  body  ;  arifmg  either  from  a 
rupture  of  the  veffels,  as  when  they  are  too  full  or 
too  much  preffed  *,  or  from  an  erofion  of  the  fame,  as 

when  the  blood  is  too  fharp  and  corrofive. _ The  hse- 

morrhagy,  properly  fpeaking,  as  underdood  by  the 
Greeks,  was  only  a  flux  of  blood  at  the  nofe  ;  but  the 
moderns  extend  the  name  to  any  kind  of  dux  of  blood 
whether  by  the  nofe,  mouth,  lungs,  domach,  intedines’ 
fundament,  matrix,  or  whatever  part.  See  Medicine 
and  Surgery  Index . 

HAEMORRHOIDAL,  an  appellation  given  by 
anatomids  to  the  arteries  and  veins  going  to  the  intefli- 
num  reClum. 

HAEMORRHOIDS,  or  Piles,  an  haemorrhage 
or  iffue  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels.  See 
Medicine  Index. 

HAEM  US,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  vad  ridge,  run¬ 
ning  from  Illyricum  toward  the  Euxine,  (Pliny)  j  fo 
high  as  to  afford  a  profpeft  both  of  the  Euxine  and  A- 
driatic.  Here,  in  after  ages,  was  condituted  a  province 
called  Haemimons ,  or  Hceniimontus . 

HAERETICO  comburendo,  a  writ  which  ancient¬ 
ly  lay  againd  an  heretic,  who,  having  once  been  con¬ 
victed  of  herefy  by  his  bifliop,  and  having  abjured  it, 
.afterwards  falling  into  it  again,  or  into  fome  other,  is 
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thereupon  committed  to  the  fecular  power.  This  writ  Heretic# 
is  thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  I! 
law  itfelf ;  however,  the  conviction  of  herefy  by-  the , 
common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ccclefiaftical  court,  ^ 

but  before  the  archbifhop  himlelf  in  a  provincial  fynod, 
and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  to  the  king  to  do 
with  him  as  he  pleafed  ;  fo  that  the  crown  had  a  ccn- 
troul  over  the  fpiritual  power.  But  by  2  Henry  IV. 
cap.  1^.  the  diocefan  alone,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  fynod,  might  conviCt  of  heretical  tenets  ;  and  un- 
lefs  the  conviCt  abjured  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abju« 
ration  he  relapfed,  the  flieriff  was  bound  ex  officio ,  if 
required  by  the  bifliop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  victim 
to  the  dames,  without  waiting  for  the  confent  of  the 
crown.  This  writ  remained  in  force,  and  was  actually 
executed  on  two  Anabaptids  in  the  feventh  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  on  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  I. — Sir 
Edward  Coke  was  of  opinion,  that  this  writ  did  not  Jie 
in  , his  time  :  but  it  is  now  formally  taken  away  by  da- 
tute  29  Car.  II.  cap.  9.  But  this  itntute  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  take  away  or  abridge  the  jurifdiCtion  of  Prote- 
ftant  arch bi (hops  or  bifliops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any 
eccleiialtical  courts,  in  caies  of  atheifm,  blafphemy,  he¬ 
refy,  or  fehifm,  and  other  damnable  doCtrines  and  opi¬ 
nions  but  they  may  prove  and  punidi  the  fame  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  majedy’s  eceletiadieal  laws,  by  excommuni¬ 
cation,  deprivation,  degradation,  and  other  ecclefiadi- 
cal  cen fares,  not  extending  to  death,  in  fuch  fort  and 
no  other,  as  they  might  have  done  before  the  making 
of  this  act,  fee.  2.  See  Heresy. 

HA  ERL  EM.  Ste  Harlem. 

HAG.  See  Myxine,  Helminthology  Index. 
HAGARENS,  the  defendants  of  Ilhmael.  They 
are  called  alio  1/hnw  elites  and  Saracens  :  and  ladly,  by 
the  general  name  of  Arabians . 

As  to  the  Hagarens,  they  dwelt  in  Arabia  the  Hap¬ 
py,  according  to  Pliny.  Strabo  joins  them  with  the 
Nabath scans,  and  Chavlotseans,  whofe  habitation  was 
rather  in  Arabia  Deferta.  Others  think  their  capital 
was  Petra,  otherwife  Agra,  and  consequently  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  Arabia  Petraea.  The  author  of  the 
lxxxiii.  Pfahn,  ver.  6.  joins  them  with  the  Moabites  ; 
and  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  faid  (1  Chr.  v.  10.),  that 
the  Tons  of  Reuben,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  made  war 
againd  the  Hagarens,  and  became  maders  of  their 
country  eadward  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  This 
therefore  was  the  true  and  ancient  country  of  the 
Hagarens.  When  Trajan  came  into  Arabia,  he  be- 
fieged  the  capital  of  the  Hagarens,  but  could  not  take 
it.  .  1  he  fons  of  Hagar  valued  themfelves  of  old  upon 
their  wifdom,  as  appears  by  Baruch  iii.  23. 

HA  GIL  N  A  U ,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  formerly 
imperial,  but  now  belongs  to  the  French.  It  was 
taken  by  them  in  1673  ?  *-he  Iniperialifts  retook  it  in 
1702^  after  which  it  was  feveral  times  taken  and  re* 
taken  by  both  parties  ♦,  but  at  lad  the  Frenc^  gofc 
poffeflion  of  it  in  1706.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
Motter  into  two  parts  $  and  is  feated  near  a  fored  of  its 
own  name,  in  E.  Long.  7.  53.  N-  Lat.  48.  49. 

HAGGAI,  the  tenth  of  the  fmall  prophets,  was 
born,  in  all  probability,  at  Babylon, .in  the  year  of  the 
world  3457>  whence  he  returned  with  Zeruhba- 
bel.  It  was  this  prophet  who  by  command  from  GocJ 
(Ezra  v.  2,  &c.)  exhorted  the  Jews,  after  their  re¬ 
turn 
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Hasdai  turn  from  the  captivity,  to  finifli  the  rebuilding  of  the 
11  temple,  which  they  had  intermitted  for  14  years.  His 
Haoue.  remon Frances  had  their  effefl  ;  and  to  encourage  them 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  he  aJTured  them  from  God, 
that  the  glory  of  this  latter  houfe  fhould  be  greater 
than  the  glory  of  the  former  houfe  ;  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  fulfilled,  when  Chrifl  honoured  it  with  his 
prefence  :  for  with  refpe&  to  the  building,  this  latter 
temple  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  former. 

We  know  nothing  certain  of  Haggai’s  death.  The 
Jews  pretend,  that  he  died  in  the  laid  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  prdphets 
Zechariah  and  Malachi,  and  that  thereupon  the  fpirit 
of  prophecy  ceafed  among  the  children  of  Ifrael.  Epi- 
phanius  will  have  it,  that  he  was  buried  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  among  the  priefls.  The  Greeks  keep  his  fes¬ 
tival  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  the  Latins  on  the 
4th  of  July. 

HAGIOGRAPHA,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the 
books  of  Scripture,  called  by  the  Jews  Cctuvirn.  The 
word  is  compounded  of  ctyus,  “  holy  5”  and  y%oi(p6>,  u  I 
write.”  The  name  is  very  ancient :  St  Jerome  makes 
frequent  mention  of  it  :  before  him,  St  Epiphanius 
called  thefe  books  limply  rgecpux. 

The  Jews  divide  the  facred  writings  into  three  claf- 
fes  :  The  Law,  which  comprehends  the  five  books  of 
Mofes  :  The  Prophets,  which  they  call  Neviim :  And 
the  Cetuvim  D'Dirra,  called  by  the  Greeks,  &c.  Hagio- 
gropha  ;  comprehending  the  books  of  Pfalms,  Proverbs, 
Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  including  alfo  the  books  of  Nehe- 
miah,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations, 
Ecclefiafles,  and  ERher. 

The  Jews  fometimes  call  the  books  the  Writings , 
by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  written  by  immediate 
infpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  fays  Kimchi,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Pfalms,  Maimonides  in  More  Ne- 
voch,  and  Elias  Levita  in  his  Thifbi,  under  the  word 

They  difiinguifh  the  hagiographers,  however,  from 
the  prophets  ;  in  that  the  authors  of  the  former  did 
not 'receive  the  matters  contained  in  them  by  the  way 
called  Prophecy ,  which  confifts  in  dreams,  vifions,  whif- 
pers,  eeftafies,  &c.  but  by  mere  infpiration  and  diredlion 
of  the  Spirit. 

HAGUE,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  4.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 
— In  Latin  it  is  called  Haga  Comitis ;  in  French,  La 
Ha  ye ;  in  Dutch,  dev  Hang,  or  ^S~Graa ven h age,  i.  e. 
the  Earl’s  Grove  or  Wood,  from  the  wood  near  which 
it  is  built,  and  in  which  the  earls  of  Holland  had  a 
country -houfe.  Though  it  fends  no  deputies  to  the 
Rates,  it  is  one  of  the  moR  confiderable  towns  in  Hol¬ 
land,  pleafantly  fituated,  and  exceeding  beautiful.  It 
may  indeed  compare  with  almofi  any  city  in  Europe, 
though  geographers  account  it  but  a  village.  The  in¬ 
habitants  alfo  breathe  a  better  air  than  thofe  of  the 
other  cities,  as  it  Rands  on  a  dry  foil,  fomewhat 
higher  than  the  reR  of  the  country.  It  has  no  gates 
or  walls,  but  is  furrounded  by  a  moat  over  which 
there  are  many  draw-bridges*  Two  hours  are  required 
to  walk  round  it,  and  it  contains  about  40,000  or 
50,000  fouls.  It  is  a  place  of  much  fplendor  and 
bufinefs,  being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges  of  the 
republic  and  province  of  Holland,  and  the  refidence 
#f  the  Radtholder  and  foreign  ambaffadors  5  and  there 
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are  a  great  many  fine  Rreets  and  fquares  in  it.  In  the  Hague 
inner  court,  all  the  high  colleges  and  courts  of  juftice  .  .11 
hold  their  affemblies  )  there  alfo  the  foot-guards  do  ,Hai"  |  an^, 
duty,  as  the  horfe-guards  in  the  outer,  when  the  Rates 
are  fitting.  De  PJaats  is  an  open  airy  place,  in  form- 
of  a  triangle,  adorned  with  neat  and  beautiful  build¬ 
ings:  the  Vyyerbeg  is  an  eminence,  laid  out  into  fe- 
veral  fine  (hndy  walks,  with  the  Vyver,  a  large  bafon  of 
water,  at  the  bottom  :  the  Voorliout  is  the  moR  cele¬ 
brated  part  of  the  Hague,  and  confiRs  of  the  mail, 
and  three  ways  for  coaches  on  each  fide,  planted  with 
trees,  being  much  the  fame  as  St  James’s  park  at  Lon¬ 
don  :  the  palace  of  Opdam,  or  WaflVnaar,  is  built  in 
a  very  elegant  taRe:  the  Prince  and  Princefs  Grafts  are 
fine  Rreets  :  the  Plan,  in  Dutch  Het  Pieyn ,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  grove,  laid  out  in  feveral  crofs  walks,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  Rately  houfes.  The  JewiRi  fynagogue. 
is  well  worth  being  feen  by  a  curious  traveller ;  and  al« 
fo  the  palaces  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  hotel  of 
Spain,  the  new  Woorhout,  the  maufoleum  of  the  ba¬ 
ron  of  Opdam  in  the  great  church,  and  the  feveral 
hofpitals.  The  environs  of  the  Hague  are  exceedingly 
pleafant.  Among  other  agreeable  objects  are  the 
wood,  with  the  palace  of  Orange  at  the  extremity  of 
it,  called  the  houfe  in  the  wood ;  the  village  of  Sche- 
Veling  'y  and  the  fand-hills  along  the  north  fea  ;  with, 
the  village  of  Voorburg,  and  the  charming  feats  and 
fine  gardens  round  it.  Two  miles  from  the  Hague  is 
Ryfwick,  a  village  :  and,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
that,  a  noble  palace  formerly  belongingto  the  prince  of 
Orange,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there 
in  1697.  Loofduynen,  where  Margaret,  eountefs  of 
Henneburg,  and  daughter  of  Florence  IV.  count  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  is  faid  to  have  been  delivered  of 
365  children  at  a  birth  in  1276,  is  above  five  miles 
from  the  Hague.  Five  miles  beyond  Loofduynen, , 
and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  village  of  Gravefande* 
is  Honflardyck,  another  palace  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,,  and  one  of  the  fineR  Rrufrures  in  the  J^ow 
Countries. 

HAI-nan.  See  Hainan. 

II AI- Tang,  a  beautiful  Chinefe.  Rirub,  originally 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  which  border 
the  fea-coaR.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  China  for  more 
than  14  centuries  ;  and  is  celebrated  as  often  in  the 
works  of  the  Chinefe  poets,  as  rofes  and  lilies  are  in 
thofe  of  ours.  Painters  and  embroiderers  ornament 
almoR  all  their  works  with  its  foliage  and  flowers.. 

The  Ralk  of  the  hai-tang  is  of  a  cylindric  form,  and 
Rioots  forth  a  number  of  branches  of  a  purple  tint 
towards  their  bafes,  and  full  of  knots,  which  are  alfo 
of  a  purple  colour  round  the  edges.  It  produces  a 
number  of  flioots,  the  talleR  of  which  are  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  Its  leaves  (which  are  much 
indented,  of  an  oval  form  towards  the  Ralk,  pointed 
at  their  upper  extremities,  and  full  of  fmall  prickles) 
grow  almoR  oppofite  one  another  on  the  branches,  and 
the  fame  diRance  as  the  knots.  Their  colour  above 
is.  a  deep-green  ;  that  below  is  much  lighter,  and  aL 
moR  effaced  by  their  fibres,  which  are  large,  and  of 
a  delicate  purple:  all  thefe*  leaves  together  have  a  beau^ 
tiful  effe£t  to  the  eye.  The  flosvers  grow  in  bunches 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Each  flower  is 
compofed  of  four  petals,  two  great  and  two  fmall,  re, 
fembling  in  colour  the  bloom  of  a  peach-tree,  and 

Tvhich., 
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Ea^Tang,  which  have  almoft  the  lame  figure  as  the  blofh.m  of 

i  ^  ,  ou^  cherry  trees.  The  two  large  are  cemented  one 

upon  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  purfe  ;  and  when  they 
blow,  the  two  (mall  blow  alfo  in  their  turm;  and  then 
the  whole  four  reprefent  a  crofs.  The  pidil  is  com- 
pofed  of  very  bright  yellow  grains,  which  feparate 
gradually  one  from  another  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
filaments  to  which  they  adhere  ;  they  then  open  into 
little  bells,  and  compofe  a  fmall  yellow  tuft,  fupported 
by  a  flender  ftalk,  which  rifes  above  the  petals.  The 
calyx,  which  fuftains  each  of  the  flowers,  is  enmpofed 
vof  two  purple-coloured  leaves,  united  in  form  of  a 
purfe.  In  proportion  as  the  flowers  grow  and  increafe 
in  fize,  the  two  leaves  of  the  calyx  open,  become  pale 
and  dry,  and  drop  off.  The  flowers,  fupported  by 
fmall  {talks,  feparate  one  from  the  other,  and  produce 
of  themfelves  other  flowers,  which  rife  up  from  a  new 
calyx. 

This  plant  is  propagated  from  feed,  but  with  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  thrives  beft  in  a  fandy  foil ;  dung  or  mould 
dedroy  it;  and  great  care  mud  be  taken  to  refrefh  it 
only  with  the  pureft  water.  As  it  cannot  endure  the 
fun  in  any  feafon,  it  is  always  planted  below  walls 
that  are  expofed  to  the  north.  It  generally  begins  to 
'flower  about  the  end  of  Augud.  After  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  feed,  all  its  branches  are  cut  ;  and  it  common¬ 
ly  (hoots  forth  new  ones  before  the  fpring  follow¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  heap  up  gravel  and  pieces 
of  bricks  round  its  roots,  to  prevent  them  from  rot¬ 
ting.  Notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken  to 
cultivate  this  tree  at  Peking,  it  does  not  thrive  lb 
well  there  as  in  the  fouthern  provinces.  The  fmell  of 
its  leaves  has  an  affinity  both  to  that  of  the  rofc  and 
the  violet ;  but  it  is  weaker,  and  never  extends  to  any 
great  didance. 

HAIL,  in  Natural  Hijion /,  a  meteor  generally  de¬ 
fined  frozen  rain,  but  differing  from  it  in  that-  the 
haildones  are  not  formed  of  fing'e  pieces  of  ice,  but  of 
many  little  fpherules  agglutinated  together.  Neither 
are  thefe  fpherules  all  of  the  fame  confidence  ;  fome  of 
them  being  hard  and  folid  like  perfeft  icc  ;  others  foft, 
and  moflly  like  fnow  hardened  by  a  fevere  froft.  Some¬ 
times  the  bailftone  hath  a  kind  of  core  of  this  foft  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  more  frequently  the  core  is  folid  and  hard, 
while  the  outfide  is  formed  of  a  fofter  matter.  Hail- 
ftones  afiume  various  figures,  being  fometimes  round, 
at  other  times  pyramidal,  crenated,  angular,  thin,  and 
fiat,  and  fometimes  debated,  with  fix  radii  like  the 
fmall  cry  dais  of  fnow. 

Natural  hidorians  furnifh  us  with  various  accounts 
of  furprifing  fhowers  of  hail,  in  which  the  haildones 
were  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Mezeray,  fpeaking 
of  the  war  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1510, 
relate-,  that  there  was  for  fome  time  a  horrible  dark,- 
nefs,  thicker  than  that  of  night ;  afterwhich  the  clouds 
broke  into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  there  fell  a 
fho wer  of  haildones,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them)  peb- 
ble-ftones,  <  hich  destroyed  all  the  fifh,  birds,  and  beads 
of  the  country. — It  was  attended  with  a  drong  fmell 
of  fuiphur  5  and  the  dones  were  of  a  bluifh  colour,  fome 
of  them  weighing  a  hundred  pounds.  FUJI .  de  France , 
tom.  ii.  p.  339. 

At  Lifle  in  Flanders,  in  1686,  fell  haildones  of  a 
very  large  fize  •>  fome  of  which  contained  in  the  middle 
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a  dark  brown  matter,  which,  thrown  on  the  fire,  gave  HnH 
a  very  great  report.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  203.  || 

Dr  Halley  and  others  alfo  relate,  that  in  Cheflure,  Hainan, 
Lancaihire,  &c.  April  29.  1697,  a' thick  black  cloud,  ~ 
coming  from  Caernarvonlhire,  difpofed  the  vapours  to 
co.igeal  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  for  about  the  breadth  ' 
of  two  miles,  which  was  the  limit  of  the  cloud,  in  its 
progrefs  for  the  fpace  of  60  miles,  it  did  inconceivable 
damage  ;  not  only  killing  all  forts  of  fowls  and  other 
fmall  animals,  but  fplitting  trees,  knocking  down  horfes 
and  men,  and  even  ploughing  up  the  earth  5  fo  that 
the  haildones  buried  themfelves  under  ground  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  haildones,  many  of 
which  weighed  five  ounces,  and  fome  half  a  pound, 
and  being  five  or  fix  inches  about,  were  of  various  fi¬ 
gures  ;  fome  round,  others  half  round  ;  fome  fmooth, 
others  embofled  and  crenated  :  the  icy  fubdance  of 
them  was  very  tranfparent  and  hard,  but  there  was  a 
fnowy  kernel  in  the  middle  of  them. 

In  Hertfordfhire,  May  4.  the  fame  year,  after  a  fe¬ 
vere  dorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  fhower  of  hail 
fuccceded,  which  far  exceeded  the  former  :  fome  per- 
fons  were  killed  by  it,  their  bodies  beat  all  black  and 
blue;  vad  oaks  were  fplit,  and  fields  of  rye  cut  down 
as  with  a  feythe.  The  dones  meafured  from  10  to 
13  or  *4  int-'hes  about.  Their  figures  were  various, 
fome  oval,  others  picked,  fome  flat.  Philofoph.  Tranf. 

N°  229.  See  Meteorology  Index . 

H  AILING,  the  falutation  or  accoding  of  a  fliip  at 
a  didance,  either  at  fea,  or  in  a  harbour.  The  ufual 
expreffion  is,  “  Hoa,  the  fhip  ahoay  !”  To  which  fhe 
anfwers,  “  Holloa  ?  Whence  came^ye  ?  Where  are 
yc  bound  ?  Good  voyage  !  What  cheer  ?  All  well ! 

How  fare  ye  ?”  &c. 

HA  IMS  UC KEN.  See  Hamesecken. 

HAINAN,  a  cunfiderable  idand  of  Afia,  fitua- 
ted  in  between  180  and  20°  N.  Lat.  It  is  fubje& 
to  China,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  £Iuang-ton. 

It  has  on  the  north  the  province  of  Ouang-fi ;  on  the 
fouth  the  channel  formed  between  the  bank  Paracel 
and  the  eadern  coad  ©f  Coehinchina  ;  on  the  wed, 
the  fame  kingdom  and  part  of  Tong-king;  and  on 
the  ead,  the  Chinefe  lea.  Its  extent  from  ead  to  well 
is  between  60  and  70  leagues,  and  ’from  north  to 
fouth  45  ;  this  ifland  therefore  is  about  160  leagues  in 
circumference.  Kiun-tcheou-fou,  its  capital,  dands  on 
a  promontory,  and  diips  often  anchor  at  the  bottom 
of  its  walls.  Iwo  different  kinds  of  mandarins  com¬ 
mand  here,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  China  : 
the  fird  are  called  literati  ;  the  feeond,  tnandarins  of 
arms,  or  military  officers.  Its  jurifdiaion  extends 
over  three  cities  of  the  feeond  clafs  and  ten  of  the  third. 

The  greater  part  of  the  idand  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  emperor  of  China  ;  the  red  is  independent,  and 
inhabited  by  a  free  people,  who  have  never  yet  been 
fubdued.  Compelled  to  abandon  their  plains  and 
fields  to  the  Chinefe,  they  have  retreated  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  where  they  are  fhelter- 
ed  from  the  infults  of  their  neighbours. 

Thefe  people  formerly  had  a  free  and  open  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Chinefe.  Twice  a-year  they  ex¬ 
pofed,  in  an  appointed  place,  the  gold  which  they  dug 
from  their  mines,  with  their  eagle-wood,  and  calamba, 
fo  much  edeemed  by  the  Orientals.  A  deputy  was 

fent 
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Hainan,  lent  to  the  frontiers,  to  examine  the  cloths  and  other 

lain ault.  commodities  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  principal  traders 
^  repaired  to  the  place  of  exchange  fixed  on ;  and  after 
the  Chinefe  wares  were  delivered,  they  put  into  their 
hands  with  the  greateft  fidelity  what  they  had  agreed 
for.  The  Chinefe  governors  made  immenfe  profits  by 
this  barter. 

The  emperor  Kang-hi,  informed  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  gold  which  paTed  through  the  hands  of 
the  mandarins  by  this  traflie,  forbade  his  fubjedts,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  death,  to  have  any  communication  with 
thefe  ifianders :  however,  fome  private  cmiffaries  of 
the  neighbouring  governors  Hill  find  the  means  of 
having  intereourfe  with  them  \  but  what  they  get  at 
prefent  by  this  clandeftine  trade  is  little,  in  companion 
of  that  which  they  gained  formerly.  The  natives  of 
this  ifiand  are  very  deformed,  fmall  of  flature,  and  of  a 
copper  eolour  :  both  men  and  women  wear  their  hair 
thruft  through  a  ring  on  their  forehead  ;  and  above 
they  have  a  fmall  ft  raw -hat,  from  which  hang  two 
firings  that  arc  tied  under  the  chin.  Their  drefs  eon- 
lifts  of  a  piece  of  black  or  dark-blue  cotton  eloth, 
which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees  :  the  wo¬ 
men  have  a  kind  of  robe  of  the  fame  fluff,  and  mark 
their  faces  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  with  blue  ftripes 
made  with  indigo. 

Among  the  animals  of  this  ifiand  are  a  curious  fpe- 
cies  of  large  black  apes,  which  have  the  fhape  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  man  *,  they  are  faid  to  be  very  fond  of  wo¬ 
men  :  there  are  alfo  found  here  erows  with  a  white 
ring  round  their  neeks ;  ftarlings  which  have  a  fmall 
crefeent  on  their  bills  \  blackbirds  of  a  deep  blue  co¬ 
lour,  with  yellow  ears  riling  half  an  inch  \  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  birds,  remarkable  for  their  colour  or 
.  fong.  Befides  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  which 
enrich  the  ifiand  of  Hainan,  it  produees  in  abundance 
various  kinds  of  eurious  and  valuable  wood.  The  pre- 
deceffor  of  the  prefent  emperor  caufed  fome  of  it  to  be 
tranfported  to  Peking,  at  an  immenfe  expenee,  to 
adorn  an  edifice  which  he  intended  for  a  maufoleum. 
The  molt  valuable  is  called  by  the  natives  hoali ’,  and 
by  the  Europeans  rofe  or  violet  wood  from  its  finell  ;  it 
is  very  durable,  and  of  a  beauty  which  nothing  can 
equal  ;  it  is  therefore  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  em¬ 
peror. 

Hainan,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  riches,  and  ex* 
tent,  deferves  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  moft  confider- 
able  iflands  of  Afia.  Not  far  from  thence  is  another 
fmall  ifiand,  commonly  called  San-cian .  It  is  celebra¬ 
ted  by  the  death  of  St  Francis  Xavier :  his  tomb  is  ftill 
to  be  feen  on  a  fmall  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
plain  covered  on  one  fide  with  wood,  and  on  the  other 
ornamented  with  feveral  gardens.  This  ifiand  is  not 
a  defert,  as  fome  travellers  have  pretended  :  it  contains 
five  villages  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  poor  people, 
who  have  nothing  to  fubfift  on  but  rice  and  the  fifti 
which  they  catch. 

HA  IN  AULT,  formerly  a  province  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  belonging  partly  to  France  and  partly  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by 
France  ;  to  the  north  by  Flanders  and  Brabant  ;  to  the 
eaft:  bv  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  county  of  Namur,  and 
the  bifhoprie  of  Liege;  and  to  the  weft  by  Artois  and 
Flanders.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  45 
guiles,  and  about  48  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
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pleafant  and  temperate,  and  the  foil  fruitful :  it  abounds  Hainauit, 
in  rich  paftures,  corn-fields,  woods  and  forefts,  coal,  Ha“'" 
iron,  lead,  beautiful  marble,  flate,  and  other  uleful  'r~ 
ft  ones  :  it  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  Jakes,  and 
breeds  abundance  of  black  cattle,  and  fheep  whofe 
wool  is  very  fine.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Schelde* 
the  Selle,  and  the  Dender.  This  province  is  reckon¬ 
ed  to  contain  24^  walled  towns,  950  villages,  one  du¬ 
chy,  and  feveral  principalities,  earldoms,  peerdoms, 
and  baronies.  The  abbeys  in  it  are  27.  For  fpiritu- 
al  matters,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  fubjeH  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Cambray,  and  the  reft  to  the  biftiops  of 
Liege  and  Arras*  The  ftates  of  the  province  con- 
fift  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commoners.  The  cler¬ 
gy  are  the  abbots,  deputies  of  the  chapters,  and  rural 
deans  ;  but  the  chapters  of  St  Waudru  and  St  Ger¬ 
main,  in  Mons,  fend  no  deputies,  as  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  public  taxes.  The  nobility  confift  of 
the  earls  and  barons,  and  all  thofe  who  by  their  birth 
have  a  right  to  a  feat  in  the  affembly  of  the  ftates. 

The  commoners  are  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the 
towns.  The  clergy  in  this  county  are  uncommonly 
rieh.  The  ftates  meet  only  when  they  arc  fummoned 
by  the  fovereign  ;  but  there  is  a  ftanding  committee  at 
Mons  which  meets  weekly.  This  county  had  counts 
of  its  own,  till  the  year  1436  ;  wfien  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  arrived  to  the  poffefiion  of  it,  up¬ 
on  the  death  of  Jaqueline,  the  heirefs,  without  iffue. 

The  French  acquired  that  part  of  it  which  they  pof- 
fefs,  partly  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  partly 
by  thofe  of  Nimeguen  and  Ryfwick.  It  was  former¬ 
ly  governed  by  a  fovereign  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  high  bailiff,  who  had  very  great  autho¬ 
rity ;  he  reprefented  the  fovereign,  was  governor  of 
Pdons,  and  captain -general  of  the  province.  By  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  the  whole  of  the  province  w  as  ceded 
to  Franee. 

HAIR,  fmall  filaments  iffuing  out  of  the  pores  of 
the  ftdns  of  animals  5  and  ferving  moft  of  them  as  a  te¬ 
gument  or  covering  *.  In  lieu  of  hair,  the  nakednefs  *  see  Af- 
of  fome  animals  is  covered  with  feathers,  wool,  feales.  natomw 
&C.  ’n°8L 

Hair  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  except 
the  foies  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands.— -But 
it  growls  longeft  on  the  head,  chin,  breaft,  in  the  arm- 
pits,  and  about  the  privities. 

The  ancients  held  the  hair  a  fort  of  excrement,  fed 
only  with  exerementitious  matters,  apd  no  proper  part 
of  a  living  body. — They  fuppofed  it  generated  of  the 
fuliginous  parts  of  the  blood,  exhaled  by  the  heat  of 
the  body  to  the  furfaee,  and  there  condenfed  in  pafting 
through  the  pores. — Their  chief  reafons  wrere,  that  the 
hair  being  cut,  will  grow  again  apace,  even  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  when  life  is  very  low  ^  that  in  he&ie  and 
confumptive  people,  where  the  reft  of  the  body  is  con¬ 
tinually  emaciating  and  attenuating,  the  hair  fhall 
thrive  :  nay,  and  that  it  will  grow  again  in  dead  car- 
cafes. — They  added,  that  hair  does  not  feed  and  grow 
like  the  other  parts,  by  introfufeeption,  i.  e.  by  a  mice 
circulating  within  it  5  but,  like  the  nails,  bv  juxtapofi- 
tion,  each  part  next  the  root  thrufting  forward  that  im¬ 
mediately  before  it. 

But  the  moderns  are  agreed,  that  every  hair  does 
properly  and  truly  live,  and  receive  nutriment  to  fill 
and  diftend  it  like  the  other  parts  \  which  they  ai'gue 
E  &  hence, 
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hence,  that  the  roots  do  not  turn  gray  in  aged  per  fens 
~m~'  fooner  than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  changes  co¬ 
lour  at  once,  and  the  like  is  observed  in  boys,  &zc,  \ 
which  (hows  that  there  is  a  dired  communication,  and 
that  all  the  parts  arc  affeded  alike. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that,  in  propriety,  the 
life  and  growth  of  hairs  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  reft  of  the  body ;  and  is  not  immediately  de¬ 
rived  therefrom,  or  reciprocated  therewith.  It  is  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  nature  of  vegetation.  They  grow  as  plants 
do  out  of  the  earth  ;  or,  as  fomc  plants  fhcot  from 
the.  parts  of  others;  from  which  though  they  draw 
their  nourifhment,  yet  each  has,  as  it  were,  its  feveral 
life  and  a  diftind  economy.  They  derive  their  food 
from  fome  juices  in  the  body,  but  not  from  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juices ;  whence  they  may  live  though  the  body 
be  ftarved. — Wulfcrus,  in  the  Philofophical  Co/leBions, 
gives  an  account  of  a  -woman  buried  at  Nuremberg, 
whofe  grave  being  opened  forty-three  years  after  her 
death,  there  was  hair  found  i filling  forth  plentifully 
through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin  ;  infomuch,  that  there 
was  reafon  to  imagine  the  coffin  had  fomc  time  been 
covered  all  over  with  hair.  The  cover  being  removed, 
the  whole  ccrpfe  appeared  in  its  perfedl  fhape  ;  but,* 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  folc  of  the  foot, 
covered  over  with  a  thick-let  hair,  long  and  curled. 
The  fexton  going  to  handle  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
with  his  fingers,  the  whole  ftrudure  fell  at  once,  lea¬ 
ving  nothing  in  his  hand  but  an  handful  of  hair  :  there 
was  neither  fkull  nor  any  other  bone  left ;  yet  the  hair 
was  folid  and  ftrong  enough. — Mr  Arnold,  in  the  fame 
collection,  gives,  a  relation  of  a  man  hanged  for  theft, 
who  in  a  little  time,  while  he  yet  hung  upon  the  gal¬ 
lows,  had  his  body  ftrangely  covered  over  with  hair. _ 

Some  moderns,  however,  deny  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
and  other  lirnilar  inftanees. 

.Fhe  hairs  ordinarily  appear  round  or  cylindrical ; 
but  the  microfcope  alfo  difeovers  triangular  and  fquare 
ones  ;  which .  diverfity  of  figure  arifes  from  that  of  the 
pores,  to  which  the  hairs  always  accommodate  them- 
felves.  Their  length  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
proper  humour  to  feed  them,  and  their  colour  on  the 
quality  of  that  humour  :  whence,  at  different  ftages  of 
life,  the  colour  ufually  differs.  Their  extremities  fplit 
into  two  or  three  brandies,  efpccially  when  kept  dry, 
or  fullered,  to  grow  too  long ;  fo  that  what  appears  only 
a  fingle  hair  to  the  naked  eye,  feems  a  brufh  to  the  mi¬ 
crofcope. 

The  hair  of  a  moufc,  viewed  by  Mr  Derham  with  a 
microfcope,  feemed  to  be  one  fingle  tranfparent  tube 
with  a.  pith. made  up  of  fibrous  fubftanccs,  running  in 
dark  lines,  in  fome  hairs  tranfverfely,  in  others  fpirally. 
The  darker  medullary  parts  or  lines,  he  obferves,  were 
no  other  than  fmall  fibres  convolved  round,  and  lying 
elofier  together  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  hair. 
They  run  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hair,  and 
he  imagines,  may  ferve  to  make  a  gentle  evacuation  of 
fomc  humour  out  of  the  body.  Hence  the  hair  of  hairy 
animals,  this  author  fuggefts,  may  not  only  ferve  as  a 
fence. againft  cold,  &c.  but  as  an  organ  of  infenfible  per- 
fpiration.  r 

Though  the  external  furface  of  the  body  is  the  na¬ 
tural  place  of.  hairs,  we  have  many  well-attefted  in- 
Itances  of  their  being  found  alfo  on  the  internal  fur- 
iace.  Amatns  Lufitanus  mentions  a  perfon  who  had 
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hair  upon  his  tongue.  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximus 
concur  in  their  teftimonies,  that  the  heart  of  Ariflomc- 
ncs  the  Meffenian  was  hairy.  Cadius  Khodiginus  re¬ 
lates  the  fame  of  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician  ;  and  Piu- 
tarch,  of  Leonidas  the  Spartan. — Hairs  are  faid  to  have 
been  frequently  found  in  the  breafts  of  women,  and  to 
have  oceafioned  the  diftemper  called  trichiafis ;  but  forrre 
authors  are  of  opinion,  that  thefe  are  fmal'l  worms  and 
not  hairs.  1  here  have  been,  however,  various  and  in- 
difputa.ble  obfervations  of  hairs  found  in  the  kidneys, 
and  voided  by  urine. 

Hippocrates  is  of  opinion,  that  the  glandular  parts 
are  the  moft.  fubjed  to  hair  :  but  bundles  of  hair  have 
been  found  in  the  mufeular  parts  of  beef,  and  in  fueh 
parts  of  the  human  body  as  are  equally  firm  with  that. 
— Hair  has  been  often  found  in  abfeeffes  and  impofthu- 
mations.  Schultctus,  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  found  .  1 2  pints  of  water,  and  a  large  lock  or 
bundle  of  hair  fwimming  loofe  in  it.  But  of  all  the 
internal  parts,  there  is  none  fo  much  fubjed  to  an  un¬ 
natural  growth  of  hair  as  the  ovaries  of  females,  and 
that  as  well  of  the  human  fpecrcs  as  of  other  animals. 
Of  this  Dr  Tyfon  relates  three  remarkable  inftanees  ; 
two  of  thefe  wrere  young  women,  and  the  other  was  a 
bitch.  I  lie  animal  had  been  much  emaciated  in  its 
hinder  parts  ;  the  hair  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long :  but  the  moft  remarkable  particular  w7as,  that 
hair  was  alfo  found  lying  loofe  in  the  cavities  of  the 
veins.  We  have  feveral  inftanees  of  mankiud  beino- 
affected  in  the  fame  manner.  Cardan  relates,  that  he 
found  hair  in  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  ;  and  Slonatius 
in  that  of  a  gentlewoman  of  Cracovia  ;  and  Schultetus 
declares  fronyhis  own  cbfervation,  that  thofe  people 
wlio  are.  afflided  with  the  plica  polonica,  have  very 
often  hair  in  their  blood. 

Difeafes  of  the  HAIR.  Almoft  the  only  difeafe  of 
the  hair,  bcfidcs  the  remarkable  one  called  plica  polo - 
nica\  is  its  falling  off,  or  ba/dnefs.  For  this  many  re¬ 
medies  have  been  recommended,  but  fearce  any  of  them 
can  be  depended  upon.  The  juice  of  burdock,  and 
the  lixivial  falts  of  vine  allies,  are  faid  to  be  efficacious  • 
alfo  the  powder  of  hermodadyls,  and  the  decodion  of 
boxwood..  A.  remarkable  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of 

this  laft  is  given  under  the  article  Buxus. _ Some 

authors  give  inftanees  of  the  hair  changing  its  colour  in 
a  ffiort  time,  through  grief,  or  by  reafon  of  a  fright* 
occ.  ^  7 

Hair  as  an  Ornament,  or  as  an  Enfign  of  Dignity  or 
of  Religion.  By  the  Jews  hair  was  worn  naturally  long- 
juft  as  it  grew  ;  but  the  priefts  had  theirs  cut  every 
fortnight,  while  they  were  in  waiting  at  the  temple  : 
they  made  ufe  of  no.  razors,  however,  but  feiffars  only* 

J  he  Nazantes,  while  their  vow  continued,  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  touch  their  heads  with  a  razor.  See  Naza- 
RITE. 

The  falling  of  the-  hair,  or  a  change  of  its  colour, 
ivas  regarded  amongft  the  Hebrews  as  a  %n  of  the  le- 
fr<A-  ,Blac|c,  ''air  was  efteemed  by  them  as  the  moft 
beautiful.  Abfalom’s  hair  was  cut  once  a-year,  and 
is  laid  to  have  weighed  200  Ihekels,  bv  the  king’s 
weight,  whrch  is.  about  31  ounces.  The  law  of  God 
hai  le”  n°  l>artlcular  “finances  with  refpeft  to  the 

The  hair  of  both  Jewilh  and  Grecian  women  enga¬ 
ged  a  principal  Ihare  of  tbeir  attention,  and  the  Roman 

ladies 
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ladies  feern  to  have  been  no  lefs  curious  with  refpe£l  to 
theirs.  They  generally  wore  it  long,  and  drefled  it  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  ornamenting  it  with  gold,  filver, 
pearls,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  among  ft  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  ampngft  the  later  Jews,  wore 
their  hair  (hort,  as  may  be  collected  from  books,  me¬ 
dals,  ftatues,  &c.  T  his  formed  a  prineipal  diftin&ion 
in  drefs  betwixt  the  fexes.  This  ebfervatien  illuftrates 
a  paffage  in  St  Paul’s  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor. 
xi.  14.  15.). 

St  Paul  forbids  the  Corinthian  women,  when  pray¬ 
ing  by  divine  infpiration,  to  lrav;e  their  hair  diftievellcd ; 
probably  becaufe  this  made  them  refemble  the  heathen 
priefteffes,  when  acluated  by  the  pretended  influence 
of  their  gods. 

Amongft  the  Greeks,  both  fexes,  a  few  days  before 
marriage,  cut  off  and  confccrated  their  hair  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  their  favourite  deities.  It  was  alfo  cuftomary 
among  them  to  hang  the  hail*  of  the  dead  on  the  doors 
of  their  houfes  previous  to  interment.  They  like  wife 
tore,  cut  off',  and  fometimes  (liaved  their  hair,  when 
mourning  for  their  dcceafed  relations  or  friends,  which 
they  laid  upon  the  corpfe,  or  threw  into  the  pile,  to  be 
confumed  together  with  the  body.  The  ancients  ima¬ 
gined  that  no  perfon  could  die  till  a  lock  of  hair  was 
cut  off  *,  and  this  a£l  they  fuppofed  was  performed  by 
the  inviffble  hand  of  death,  or  Iris,  or  fome  other  mef* 
fenger  of  the  gods.  The  hair,  thus  cut  off,  it  was  fup¬ 
pofed,  confecrated  the  perfon  to  the  infernal  deities, 
under  whofe  jurifdi&ion  the  dead  were  fuppofed  to  be. 
It  was  a  fort  of  fi rft  fruits  which  fan&ified  the  whole. 
{See  Virj.  JEn.  iv.  694.). 

Whatever  was  the  faffiion  with  refpeft  to  the  hair, 
in  the  Grecian  dales,  flaves  were  forbidden  to  imitate 
the  freemen.  The  hair  of  the  flaves  was  always  cut 
in  a  particular  manner,  called  fyg  which 

they  no  longer  retained  after  they  procured  their  free-^ 
dom. 

It  was  efteemed  a  diftinguilhed  honour  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Gauls  to  have  long  hair,  and  hence  came  the  ap¬ 
pellation  Gul/ia  Comat  a.  For  this  reafon  Julius  Csefar, 
upon  fubduing  the  Gauls,  made  them  cut  off  their  hair 
as  a  token  of  fubmiffion.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this, 
that  fuch  as  afterwards  quitted  the  world  to  go  and 
live  in  cloifters,  procured  their  hair  to  be  (haven  off ; 
to  fliow  that  they  bade  adieu  to  all  earthly  ornaments, 
and  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  fubje&ion  to  their  fupe- 
riors. 

Gregory  of  Tours  affures  us,  that  in  the  royal  family 
of  ^  France,  it  was  a  long  time  the  peculiar  mark  and 
privilege  of  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  to  wear 
"long  hair,  artfully  dreffed  and  curled  :  every  body  elfe 
was  obliged  to  be  polled,  or  cut  round,  in  (ign  of  in¬ 
feriority  and  obedience.  Some  writers  affure  us,  that 
there  were  different  cuts  for  all  the  different  quali¬ 
ties  and  conditions  ;  from  the  prince  who  wore  it  at 
full  length,  to  the  (lave  or  villain  who  was  quite  crept. 
— To  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  fon  of  France,  under  the 
fir  ft  race  of  kings,  was  to  declare  him  excluded  from 
the  right  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  fubje<ft. 

In  the  eighth  century,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  people 
of  quality  to  have  their  children’s  hair  cut  the  firft  time 
by  perfons  they  had  a  particular  honour  and  eftcem 


for  \  who,  in  virtue  of  this  ceremony,  were  reputed  a 
fort  of  fpiritual  parents  or  godfathers  thereof :  Though 
this  pra&ice  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient  j  inaf- 
much  as  we  read,  that  Conftantine  fent  to  the  pope  the 
hair  of  his  fon  Heradius,  as  a  token  that  he  defired 
him  to  be  his  adoptive  father. 

The  parade  of  long  hair  became  ftill  more  and  more 
obnoxious  in  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  as  fomething 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  profeflion  of  perfons  who 
bore  the  crofs.  Hence  numerous  injun&ions  and  ca¬ 
nons  to  the  contrary.  Pope  Anicetus  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  forbade  the  clergy 
to  wear  long  hair  ;  but  the  prohibition  is  of  an  older 
(landing  in  the  churches  of  the  eaft  ;  and  the  letter 
wherein  that  decree  is  written,  is  of  a  much  later  date 
than  that  pope. — The  clerical  tonfure  is  related  by  Iff- 
dore  Iiifpalenfis,  as  of  apoftolical  inftitution. 

Long  hair  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  there 
is  a  canon  ftill  extant  of  the  year  1096,  importing,  that 
fuch  as  wore  long  hair  (hould  be  excluded  coming  into 
church  while  living,  and  not  be  prayed  for  when  dead. 
We  have  a  furious  declamation  of  Luitprand  againft  the 
emperor  Phocas,  for  wearing  long  hair,  after  the  man* 
ner  of  the  other  emperors  of  the  eaft,  all  except  Theo- 
philas,  who  being  bald,  enjoined  all  his  fubje&s  to 
(have  their  heads. 

The  French  hiftorians  and  antiquaries  have  been 
very  eXa£l  in  recording  the  head  of  hair  of  their  fcveral 
kings.  Charlemagne  wore  it  very  (hort,  his  fon  fliort- 
er  Charles  the  Bald  had  none  at  all  Under  Hugh 
Capet  it  began  to  appear  again :  this  the  eccleftaftics 
took  in  dudgeon,  and  excommunicated  all  who  let  their 
hair  grow*  Peter  Lombard  expoftulated  the  matter  fo 
warmly  with  Charles  the  Young,  that  he  cut  off  his 
hair and  his  fucceffors  for  fome  generations  wore  it 
very  (hort. — A  profeffor  of  Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote 
exprefsly  on  the  queftion,  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  men 
to  wear  long  hair  ?  and  concluded  for  the  negative.—* 
Another  divine,  named  Reves,  who  had  written  for  the 
affirmative,  replied  to  him. 

The  ancient  Britons  wTere  extremely  proud  of  the  ' 
length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  and  were  at  much 
pains  in  dreffing  and  adorning  their  heads.  Some  of 
them  carried  their  fondnefs  for  and  admiration  of  their 
hair  to  an  extravagant  height.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  la  ft  and  moft  earned  requeft  of  a  young  warrior, 
who  was  taken  prifoner  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 
that  no  (lave  might  be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair, 
which  was  remarkably  long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  ftained  with  his  blood.  We  hardly  ever 
meet  with  a  defeription  of  a  fine  woman  or  beautiful 
man,  in  the  poems  of  Oftian,  but  their  hair  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  their  greateft  beauties.  Not  content* 
cd  with  the  natural  colour  of  their  hair,  which  was 
commonly  fair  or  yellow,  they  made  \ifie  of  certain 
wafhes  to  render  it  ftill  brighter.  One  of  thefe  waffles 
was  a  oompofUion  of  lime,  the  afhes  of  certain  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  tallow.  They  made  ufe  of  various  arts  alfo 
to  make  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  and  long  \ 
which  laft  was  not  only  efteemed  a  great  beauty,  but 
was  confidcred  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  noble  birth. 
Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Icem,  is  deferibed  by  Dio  with 
very  long  hair,  flowing  over  her  (boulders,  and  reach¬ 
ing  down  below  the  middle  of  her  back.  The  Britons 
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fhaved  ah  their  beards,  except  their  upper  lips  ; 
hair  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  allowed  to 
grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length. 

In  after-times,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  alfo 
confidcred  line  hair  as  one  of  the  greated  beauties  and 
ornaments  of  their  perfons,  and  were  at  no  little  pains 
in  drefling  it  to  advantage.  Young  ladies  before  mar¬ 
riage  wore  their  hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  in 
ringlets  over  their  (boulders  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  were 
married,  they  cut  it  fliorter,  tied  it  up,  and  put  on  a 
head-drefs  of  iome  kind  or  other,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fafhion.  To  have  the  hair  entirely  cut  off  was 
fo  great  a  difgrace,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greateft  pu¬ 
nk  h  men  ts  imlicfed  on  thofe  women  who  were  guilty  of 
adultery.  -The  Danilh  foldiers  who  were  quartered  up¬ 
on  the  Englifh,  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable 
and  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  were  the  beaux  of  thofe 
times,  and  w^ere  particularly  attentive  to  the  drefling 
of  their  hair  ;  which  they  combed  at  lead  once  every 
day,  and  thereby  captivated  the  affe&ions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  ladies.  The  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular,  were 
obliged  to  (have  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  keep 
their  hair  fliort,  which  diftinguifhed  them  from  the 
laity  ;  and  leveral  canons  were  made  againd  their  con¬ 
cealing  their  tonfure,  or  allowing  their  hair  to  grow 
long.  I  he  (hape  of  this  clerical  tonfure  was  the  fub- 
je£t  of  long  and  violent  debates  between  the  Englifli 
clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  thofe  of  the  Scots  and 
Pi6ls  on  the  other  ;  that  of  the  former  being  circular, 
and  that  of  the  latter  only  femicircular.  It  appears 
very  plainly,  that  long  flowing  hair  was  univerfally 
efteemed  a  great  ornament  ;  and  the  tonfure  of  the 
clergy  was  eonfidcrcd  as  an  ad  of  mortification  and 
felf-denial,  to  which  many  of  them  fubmitted  with  re¬ 
luctance,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  as  mueh  as  pof- 
ftble.  Some  of  them  who  affc&ed  the  reputation  of  fu- 
perior  fan&ky  inveighed  with  great  bhtemefs  againd 
the  long  hair  of  the  laity  ;  and  laboured  earnedly  to 
perfuade  them  to  cut  it  fliort,  in  imitation  of  the  cler¬ 
gy.  .  Thus  the  famous  St  Wulftan  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
is  faid  to  have  declaimed  with  great  vehemence  againft 
luxury  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  againft  long  hair  as  mod 
criminal  and  mod  univerfal.  u  The  Englifh  (fays  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Malm  (bury  in  Ins  life  of  St  Vv  ulftan)  were  very 
vicious  in  their  manners,  and  plunged  in  luxury, 
through  the  long  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  The  holy  prelate  Wul- 
dan  reproved  the  wicked  of  all  ranks  with  great  bold- 
nefs ;  but  he  rebuked  thofe  with  the  greated  feverity 
who  were  proud  of  their  long  hair.  When  any  of  thofe 
vain  people  bowed  their  heads  before  him  to  receive  his 
blcfling,  before  he  gave  it,  lie  cut  a  lock  of  their  hair 
■with  a  little  (harp  knife,  which  lie  carried  about  him 
for  that  purpofe ;  and  commanded  them,  by  way  of 
penance  for  their  fins,  to  cut  all  the  red  of  their  hair 
in  the  fame  manner.  If  any  of  them  refufed  to  comply 
with  this  command,  he  denounced  the  mod  dreadful 
judgments  upon  them,  reproached  them  for  their  effe¬ 
minacy,  and  foretold,  that  as  they  imitated  women  in 
the.  length  of  their  hair,  they  would  imitate  them  in 
their  cowardice  when  their  country  was  invaded  • 
which  was  accomplifhed  at  the  landing  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans.” 

This  continued  to  be  long  a  topic  of  declamation 
Among  the  clergy,  who  even  reprefented  it  as  one  of 
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the  the  greated  crimes,  and  mod  certain  marks  of  repro¬ 
bation.  Anfelm,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  went  fo  1 
far  as  to  pronounce  the  terrible  fenience  of  excom¬ 
munication  againd  all  who  wore  long  hair,  for  w  hich 
pious  zeal  lie  is  very  much  commended.  Serlo,  a 
Norman  bifhop,  acquired  great  honour  by  a  fermon 
which  he  preached  before  Henry  I.  A.  D.  1104,  againd 
long  and  curled  hair,  with  which  the  king  and  all  his 
courtiers  were  fo  much  affe&ed,  that  they  confcnted 
to  ref  gn  their  flowing  ringlets,  of 

fo  vain.  The  prudent  prelate  o  .  _  _ 

change  their  minds,  but  immediately  pulled  a  pair  of 
(hears  out  of  his  fleeve,  and  performed  the  operation 
with  his  own  hand.  Another  incident  happened  about 
25  years  after,  which  gave  a  temporary  check  to  the 
prevailing  fondnefs  for  long  liair.  It  is  thus  related 
by  a  contemporary  hidorian  :  “  An  event  happened, 
A.  D.  1129,  which  feemed  very  wonderful  to  our 
young  gallants  ;  who,  forgetting  that  they  were  men, 
had  transformed  themfelves  into  women  by  the  length 
of  their  hair.  A  certain  knight,  who  was  very  proud 
of  his  long  luxuriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a  perfon  fuffo- 
cated  him  with  its  curls.  As  foon  as  he  aw'oke  from 
his  deep,  he  cut  his  hair  to  a  decent  length.  The  re¬ 
port  of  this  fpread  over  all  England,  and  aimed  all 
the  knights  reduced  their  hair  to  the  proper  dandard. 
But  this  reformation  W'as  not  of  long  continuance  5 
for  in  lefs  than  a  year  all  who  W'iflicd  to  appear  fafhion- 
able  returned  to  their  former  wickedncfs,  and  contend¬ 
ed  with  the  ladies  in  length  of  hair.  Thofe  to  whom 
nature  had  denied  that  ornament  fupplied  the  defeEfe 
by  art.” 

The  Greeks,  and,  after  their  example,  the  Romans, 
wore  falfe  hair. 

Commerce  in  HAIR.  Hair  makes- a  very  confiderable 
article  in  commerce,  especially  finee  the  mode  of  pe¬ 
rukes  has  obtained.  The  hair  of  the  growth  of  the 
northern  countries,  as  England,  &c.  is  valued  much 
beyond  that  of  the  more  fouthern  ones,  as  Italy,  Spain, 
the  fouth  parts  of  France,  &c.  The  merit  of  good  hair 
confids  in  its  being  w'ell  fed,  and  neither  too  c°oarfe  nor 
too  (lender  ;  the  bignefs  rendering  it  lefs  fufceptible  of 
the  artificial  curl,. and  difpofing  it  rather  to  frizzle,  and 
the  fmallnefs  making  its  curl  of  too  fliort  duration.  Its 
length  fhould  be  about  25  inches;  the  more  it  falls  fliort 
of  this,  the  lefs  value  it  bears. 

There  is  no  certain  price  for  hair  ;  but  it  is  fold  from 
five  (hillings  to  five  pounds  an  ounce,  according  to  its 
quality. 

The  fcarcenefs  of  gray  and  white  hair  has  put  the 
dealers  in  that  commodity  upon  the  methods  of  redu¬ 
cing  other  eolours  to  this.  1  his  is  done  by  fpreading 
the  hair  ,  to  bleach  on  the  grafs  like  linen,  after  firfb 
wrafhing  it  out  in  a  lixivious  wrater.  This  ley,  with  the 
force. of  the  fun  and  air  brings  the  hair  to  fo  perfect 
a  whitenefs,  that  the  mod  experienced  perfon  may  be 
deceived  therein  ;  there  being  fcarce  any  w  ay  of  de te£l- 
ing  the  artifice,  but  by  boiling  and  drying  it,  wfliich 
leaves  the  hair  of  the  colour  of  a  dead  walnut-tree 
leaf. 

fhere  is  alfo  a  method  of  dyeing  hair  with  bifmutli* 
which  renders  fuch  white  hair  as  borders  too  much 
upon  the  yellow,  of  a  bright  filver  colour  :  boiling  is 
the  proof  of  this  too,  the  bifmuth  not  being  able  to 
dand  it.  6 
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Hair  may  be  alfo  changed  from  a  red,  gray,  or  other 
difagreeable  colour,  to  a  brown  or  deep  blaek,  by  a  fo- 
lution  of  Iilver.  The  liquors  fold  under  the  name  of 
hair-waters,  are  at  bottom  no  more  than  folutions  of 
iilver  in  aquafortis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  with 
the  addition  perhaps  of  other  ingredients,  which  contri¬ 
bute  nothing  to  their  effieacy.  The  folution  ihould  be 
fully  faturated  with  the  iilver,  that  there  may  be  no 
more  acid  in  it  than  is  neceffary  for  holding  the  metal 
diffolved  ;  and  befides  dilution  with  water,  a  little  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  may  be  added  for  the  further  dulcification 
of  the  acid.  It  mult  be  obferved,  that  for  diluting  the 
folution,  diftilled  water,  or  pure  rain-water,  mult  be 
ufed  ,  the  common  fpring-waters  turning  it  milky,  and 
precipitating  a  part  of  the  diiTolved  iilver. — It  is  to  be 
obferved  alfo,  that  if  the  liquor  touehes  the  ikin,  it  has 
the  fame  effect  on  it  as  on  the  matter  to  be  Itained, 
changing  the  part  moiltened  with  it  to  an  indelible 
black. — Hair  may  alfo  be  dyed  of  any  colour,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  wool. 

Hair  which  does  not  curl  or  buckle  naturally  is 
brought  to  it  by  art,  by  firft  boiling  and  then  baking 
it  in  the  following  manner  :  After  having  picked  and 
forted  the  hair,  and  difpofed  it  in  parcels  according 
to  lengths,  they  roll  them  up  and  tie  them  tight  down 
upon  little  cylindrical  inftruments,  either  of  wrood  or 
carthern  ware,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  hollowed 
a  little  in  the  middle,  called  pipes  ;  in  which  flate  they 
are  put  in  a  pot  over  the  fire,  there  to  boil  for  about 
two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  let  them  dry  ,  and 
when  dried,  they  fpread  them  on  a  ftieet  of  brown  pa¬ 
per,  cover  them  with  another,  and  thus  fend  them  to 
the  paftry-eook ;  who  making  a  cruft  or  coffin  around 
them  of  common  pafte,  fets  them  in  an  oven  till  the 
cruft  is  about  three-fourths  baked. 

The  end  by  which  a  hair  grows  to  the  head  is  called 
the  head  of  the  hair  ;  and  the  other,  with  which  they 
begin  to  give  the  buckle,  the  point.  Formerly  the  pe¬ 
ruke-makers  made  no  difference  between  the  ends,  but 
curled  and  wove  them  by  either  indifferently  :  but  this 
made  them  unable  to  give  a  fine  buckle  j  hair  woven 
by  the  point  never  taking  a  right  curl.  Foreigners 
own  themfelves  obliged  to  the  Englilh  for  this  difeove- 
ry,  which  was  firft  carried  abroad  by  a  peruke-maker  of 
our  eountry. 

Hair  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  other  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures. — In  particular,  the  hair  of  beavers,  hares,  eonies, 
&c.  is  the  principal  matter  whereof  hats  are  made. 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  putrefy  on  corn-lands, 
hair,  as  all  other  animal  fubffances,  viz.  horns,  hoofs, 
blood,  garbage,  &c.  proves  good  manure. 

Hair,  in  Farriery ,  is  generally  called  the  coat ;  and, 
with  regard  to  horfes,  deferves  particular  confideration. 
The  hair  growing  on  the  fetloek  ferves  as  a  defenee 
to  the  prominent  part  of  it  in  travelling  in  ftony  ways 
or  in  frofty  weather.  If  the  hair  of  a  horfe’s  neek,  and 
the  parts  moft  uncovered,  be  clofe,  fmooth,  and  fteek, 
it  is  an  indication  of  his  being  in  health  and  good  eafe. 
In  order  to  make  the  hair  of  a  horfe  foft  and  fleek,  he 
muff  be  kept  warm  at  heart,  for  the  leaff  imvard  cold 
will  eaitfe  the  hair  to  flare  }  alfo  fweat  him  often,  for 
that  will  loofen  and  raife  the  duff  and  filth  that  renders 
his  coat  foul ;  and  when  he  is  in  the  heat  of  a  fweat, 
ferape  off  all  the  white  foam,  fweat,  and  filth,  that  is 
raifed  up  with  an  old  fword  blade  j  and  alfo  when  he  is 
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blooded,  if  you  rub  him  all  over  with  his  own  blood, 
repeating  it  two  or  three  days,  and  curry  and  drefs  him 
well,  it  will  make  his  coat  lhine  as  if  covered  with  a 
fine  varniffi. 

Hair  falling  from  the  mane  or  tail  is  caufed  either 
by  his  having  taken  fome  heat,  which  has  engendered  a 
dry  mange  j  or  from  fome  affection  of  the  fkin.  To 
cure  this,  anoint  the  horfe’s  mane  and  ereft  with  black 
foap  ;  make  a  ilrong  ley  of  afhes,  and  wafh  it  all  over 
with  it.  But  if  a  canker  fhould  grow  on  a  horfe’s  tail, 
which  will  cat  away  both  ilefh  and  bone,  oil  of  vitriol  is 
recommended  to  be  applied  to  the  part  affected.  But 
as  this  is  a  very  dangerous  application,  lunar  cauftic  will 
be  found  a  fafer  and  an  equally  effectual  remedy. 

If  you  would  take  away  hair  from  any  part  of  a 
horfe’s  body,  boil  half  a  pound  of  lime  in  a  quart  of 
water,  till  a  fourth  part  is  confumed,  to  which  add  an 
ounce  of  orpiment }  make  this  into  a  plafter,  and  lay  it 
on. 

Hair,  or  Down ,  of  plants  ;  a  general  term  expref- 
five  of  all  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the 
furface  of  plants,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  by  natu- 
ralifts  to  ferve  the  double  purpofe  of  defeniive  weapons 
and  veffels  of  fecretion. 

Thefe  hairs  are  minute  threads  of  greater  or  lefs 
length  and  folidity  }  fome  of  them  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye,  whilft  others  arc  rendered  vifible  only  by  the  help 
of  glaffes.  Examined  by  a  microfcope,  almoft  all  the 
parts  of  plants,  particularly  the  young  flalks  or  items, 
appear  eovered  with  hairs. 

Hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  prefent  themfelves 
under  various  forms  ;  in  the  leguminous  plants,  they 
are  generally  cylindric  in  the  mallow  tribe,  terminat¬ 
ed  in  a  point  \  in  agrimony,  fhaped  like  a  fiih  hook  $  in 
npttle,  awl-fhaped  and  jointed ;  and  in  fome  compound 
flowers  with  hollow  or  funnel-fhaped  florets,  they  ar6 
terminated  in  two  crooked  points. 

Probable  as  fome  experiments  have  rendered  it,  that 
the  hairs  on  the  furfaee  of  plants  contribute  to  fome 
organical  feeretion,  their  principal  ufe  leems  to  be  to 
preferve  the  parts  in  whieh  they  are  lodged  from  the 
bad  effects  of  violent  frictions,  from  winds,  from  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  eold,  and  fuch  like  external  inju¬ 
ries. 

M.  Guettard,  who  effablifhed  a  botanical  method 
from  the  form,  fituation,  and  other  circumflanees  of  the 
hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  furface  of  plants, 
demonflrated,  that  thefe  appearances  are  generally 
conftant  and  uniform  in  all  the  plants  of  the  fame  genus., 
The  fame  uniformity  feems  to  characterife  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  genera  of  the  fame  natural  order. 

The  different  forts  of  hairs  which  form  the  down  upon 
the  furface  of  plants  were  imperfectly  diftinguiffied  by 
Grew  in  1682,  and  by  Malpighi  in  1686.  M.  Guettard 
juft  mentioned  was  the  firft  who  examined  the  fubject 
both  as  a  botanift  and  a  philofopher.  His  obfervations 
were  publifhed  in  1747. 

Hdlfi-C/ot/iSy  in  military  affairs,  are  large  pieces  of 
cloth  made  with  half  hair.  They  are  ufed  for  covering 
the  powder  in  waggons,  or  upon  batteries  ;  as  alfo  for 
covering  charged  bombs  or  hand-grenades,  and  many 
other  ufes  in  magazines. 

HyllR-Powder .  Sec  STARCH. 

HAiu-Worm .  See  Gordius,  Helminthology 
Index* 

HAKE, 
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HAKE,  the  Englifti  name  of  a  fifh  common  in  the 
Englifti  and  fome  other  Teas,  called  by  authors  the 
tnerlucius  and  Indus  ?narinus.  This  fifh  was  ufed  of 
old  dried  and  falted.  Hence  the  proverb  obtains  in 
Kent,  As  dry  as  a  hake.  See  Ichthyology  Index . 

HAKLUYI,  Richard,  a  naval  hiftorian,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  born  in  London  about  the  year 
1 553?  an^  defeended  of  a  genteel  family  in  Hereford- 
fhire,  as  the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  lift  of  high 
iheriffs  for  that  county  in  former  reigns.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Weftminfter-fehool ;  and  thence,  in  1570,  re¬ 
moved  to  Chrift-chureh,  Oxford;  where  he  applied 
himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  cofmogrkphy,  and 
read  publie  le&ures  in  that  feienee.  -Sir  Edward  Staf¬ 
ford  being  fent  ambaffador  to  France  in  1 583,  Mr 
Hakluyt  was  one  of  his  attendants,  probably  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  chaplain.  He  was  at  this  time  maftcr  of  arts 
and  profeflor  of  divinity.  In  1585,  he  obtained  the 
royal  mandate  for  the  next  vacant  prebend  of  Briftol,  to 
which  preferment  he  fueceeded  during  his  refidenee’  at 
Paris.  .  Conftantly  attentive  to  his  favourite  cofmogra- 
phical  inquiries,  in  fearching  the  French  libraries,  he 
found  a  valuable  hiftory  of  Florida,  which  had  been 
difeovered  about  20  years  before  by  Captain  Loudon- 
mere  and  others  :  this  he  caufed  to  be  published,  at  his 
own  expence,  in  the  French  language,  and  foon  after 
revifed  and  republiftied  Peter  Martyr’s  book  De  orbe 
novo.  After  five  years  refidenee  in  Fiance,  Mr  Hak¬ 
luyt  returned  to  England  in  company  with  Lady  Shef¬ 
field,  fifter  to  the  lord  admiral  Howard.  In  the  year 
he  publifhed  his  Collection  of  Voyages  in  one  fo¬ 
lio  volume,  which  in  1598  was  republiftied  in  three. 
In  1603,  our  author  was  made  prebendary  of  Weftmin- 
fter ;  which,  with  the  reCtory  of  Wetheringfet  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  feems  to  have  been  the  fummit  of 
his  preferment.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in 
Weftmmfter-abbey ;  bequeathing  to  his  fon  Edmund 
his  manor  of  Bridge  Place,  and  feveral  houfes  in  Tothil- 
ftreet  Weftminfter.  He  was  an  indefatigable  and 
faithful  hiftorian.  Plis  works  are,  1.  A  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Difcoveries,  a  fmall  volume.  2.  Hiftory 
of  Florida,  above  mentioned.  3.  The  principal  Navi¬ 
gations,  Voyages,  and  Difcoveries  of  the  Englifli  Na¬ 
tion,  made  by  Sea  or  over  Land  to  the  fartheft  diftant 
Quarters  of  the  Earth,  at  any  time  within  the  compafs 
of  thefe  1500  years,  in  three  vols  folio.  4.  The  Dif¬ 
coveries  of  t. Kb  World,  from  the  firft  Original  to  the 
Year  1555,  written  in  the  Portugal  tongue  by  Ant. 
Galvano ;  coi-refted,  much  amended  and  tranflated  into 
Englifli,  by  Richard  Hakluyt.  5.  Virginia  richly 
valued,  by  the  Defcription  of  the  Main  Land  of  Florida 
her  next  Neighbour,  &c.  written  by  a  Portugal  gentle! 
man  of  Elvas,  and  tranflated  by  Richard  Hakluyt. 

Be  (ides  thefe,  he  left  feveral  manuferipts,  which  were 
printed  in  Purchas’s  colle&ion. 

PI  ALBERS  t  ADT,  a  fmall  principality  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  bounded  on  the  north  -c-aft  by  the  duchy  of  Maude- 
burg,  on  the  foutli  by  the  principality  of  Anhault'  on 
tne  weft  by  the  dioc«fe  of  Hildftieim,  on  the  eaft  by 
part  of  the  eleaorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  north  by 
Brunfwick  V  olfenbutile.  It  is  near  40  miles  in  length 
and  30  in  breadth.  The  foil  in  general  is  fertile  in 
corn  and  flax  ;  and  there  are  fome  woods,  though 


in 


general  fuel  is  fcarce.  There  are  three  large  towns  in 
it  which  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  diet,  together  with 
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10  fmall  ones,  and  91  county-towns  and  villages.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  is  computed  at  about 
200,000  :  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  Lutherans  ; 
but  there  are  alfo  Caivinifts,  Jew's,  and  Ptoman  Catlio-  v 
lies.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  woollen  (for  the 
country  produces  a  great  number  of  ftieep)  ;  the  exports 
are  grain  ;  and  a  kind  of  beer  called  Lrcihan.  The  an¬ 
nual  revenue  arifing  from  this  principality,  and  the  in¬ 
corporated  counties  and  lordlhips,  is  faid  to  amount  to 
500,000  rix-dollars.  Till  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  in 
1648  this  country  was  a  diocefe,  but  was  then  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Brandenburg  as  a  tempo¬ 
ral  principality.  It  is  intitled  to  a  vote  both  in  a  diet 
of  the  empire  and  that  of  the  circle.  I  lie  principal 
places  are  Halberftadt,  Groningen,  Ofchcrfleben,  Of- 
terwick,  &c. 

Halberstadt,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  feated  near  the  river  Hothein.  It  is  a 
neat  uniform  place  ;  and  has  feme  good  churches  and 
other  handfome  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is 
the  chief.  There  is  an  inn  in  this  place,  which  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  the  largeft  and  to  have  the  beft  accom¬ 
modations  of  anv  in  Europe.  Before  the  Reformation 
it  was  a  bifhop’s  fee.  Inhabitants  above  12,000.  E. 
Long.  11.  12.  N„  Lat.  51.  54. 

PI  ALB  ER  7 ,  or  Halbard,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
well-known  weapon  carried  by  the  ferjeants  of  foot 
and  dragoons.  It  is  a  fort  of  fpear,  the  (haft  of  which 
is  about  five  feet  long,  and  made  of  afti  or  other  wood. 
Its  head  is  armed  with  a  fttel  point,  not  unli:  e  the 
point  of  a  two-edged  fword.  Bid,  befides  tliis  (harp 
point  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  (baft,  there  is  a  crofs 
piece  of  Reel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends ;  but  ge¬ 
nerally  with  a  cutting  edge  at  one  extremity,  and  a- 
bent  (harp  point  at  the  oiher  ;  fo  that  it  ferves  tonally 
to  cut  down  or  to  pu(h  withal.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in 
determining  the  ground  between  the  ranks,  and  ad- 
jufting  the  files  of  a  battalion.  The  word  is  formed 
of  the  German  ha/,  “  hall,”  and  bard  “  an  hatchet.” 
Vollius  derives  it  from  the  German  hallebaert,  of  he l 
“  elarus,  fplcndens,”  and  baert ,  ‘  axe.” 

T  lie  halbert  was  anciently  a  common  weapon  in  the 
army,  where  there  were  companies  of  halberdiers.  It 
is  laid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Amazons,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Rhaetians  and  Vindelieians  about  the 
year  570. 

It  was  called  the  Darijh  axe ,  becaufethe  Danes  bore 
an  halbert  on  the  left  Ihoulder.  From  the  Danes  it 
was  derived  to  the  Scots,  from  the  Scots  to  the  Englifli 
oaxons,  and  from  them  to  the  French. 

HALCYON,  the  ancient  name  of  the  aleedo 
s  See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  In- 

Halcton  Day f,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  feven 
days  before,  and  as  many  after  the  winter  folfliee ;  by 
10a  on  the  halcyon,  invited  by  the  calinnefs  of  the 
weather  laid  its  eggs  in  nefls  built  in  the  recks,  clofe 
by  the  brink  of  the  fea,  at  this  feafon  ;  and  hence  hal- 

tmnqdfetv!  3  P  lrafe  eXPrefl5ve  (>f  t!nlcs  of  Peacc  and 

H  ALDE,  John  Baptist  du,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1674,  and  having  entered  into  the  foeiety  of 
?,  Je  .l,:tS  be  was  by  them  entrurted  with  the  care  of 
colleclmg  ajid  arranging  the  letters  which  they  receiv¬ 
ed  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  alfo  filled 
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Halde,  the  office  of  fecretary  to  Father  le  Tellier,  who  was 
Hale.  confeffor  to  tli6  king  of  France.  He  died  in  the  year 
1743,  leaving  a  charaXer  behind  him  truly  amiable  for 
mildnefs,  piety,  and  unwearied  induftry.  He  was  the 
author  of  fome  Latin  poems,  but  that  which  molt  dif- 
tinguiflied  him  was  his  being  the  editor  of  the  Lettres 
Edifiantes  et  Curieufes ,  from  the  ninth  to  the  26th  col¬ 
lodion  inclufive,  with  a  valuable  preface  -written  by 
himfclf.  He  was  alfo  the  author,  (lome  fay  editor)  of 
Description  llijlorique ,  Geographique ,  et  Physique ,  de 
l1  Empire  de  la  Chine ,  et  de  la  Tartarie  Chinoife ,  4  vols 
folio,  eonfidered  as  the  completed;  account  of  that  pro¬ 
digious  empire  which  has  appeared  in  Europe.  It  has, 
with  fome  rieceffary  abridgements,  been  tranflated  into 
EnglilL.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  veracity,  and  the 
Ryle  is  Ample  and  unaffeXed. 

HALE,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  pull ;  as,  to 
hale  up,  is  to  pull  up  3  to  hale  in  or  out,  is  to  pull  in 
or  out.  To  over-hale  a  rope,  is  to  hale  it  toofliif,  or  to 
hale  it  the  contrary  way. 

Keel-H ALE.  See  Ducking. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew ,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s 
beneh  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  fon  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Hale,  Efq.  a  barriller  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was 
born  in  1609.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  learning  3  but  was 
afterwards  diverted  from  his  Rudies  by  the  levities  of 
youth.  From  thefe  he  wras  reformed  by  Mr  John 
Glanvill  ferjeant  at  law  3  and  applying  to  the  Rudy  of 
the  law,  entered  into  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Noy  the  attor¬ 
ney-general  took  early  notice  of  him,  and  dircXed 
him  in  his  Rudies.  Mr  Selden  alfo  took  much  notice 
of  him 3  and  it  was  this  acquaintance  that  firfi  fet  Mr 
Hale  on  a  more  enlarged  purfuit  of  learning,  which  he 
had  before  confined  to  his  own  profeflion.  During 
the  civil  wars,  he  behaved  fo  well  as  to  gain  the  eReem 
of  both  parties.  He  was  employed  in  his  praXice  by 
all  the  king’s  party  3  and  was  appointed  by  the  par¬ 
liament  one  of  the  eommiRioners  to  treat  with  the 
king.  The  murder  of  King  Charles  gave  him  very  fen- 
fible  regret.  However,  he  took  the  engagement 3  and 
was  appointed,  with  feveral  others,  to  cordider  of  the 
reformation  of  the  law.  In  1653  he  was  by  -writ 
made  ferjeant  at  law,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of 
the  juRiecs  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Upon  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  he  refufed  to  aecept  of  the  new  com- 
miRion  offered  him  by  Richard  his  fucceffor.  He  was 
returned  one  of  the  knights  of  GloueeRerfliire  in  the 
parliament  which’  called  home  Charles  II.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  3 
but  declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  till  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  Hyde,  fending  for  him  upon  bufinefs  when  the 
king  was  at  his  houfe,  told  his  majeRy,  that  M  there 
was  his  modeR  chief  baron  3”  upon  which  lie  was  un- 
expededly  knighted.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
judges  that  fat  in  Clifford’s  Inn  about  fettling  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  the  fire  of 
London,  in  which  he  behaved  to  the  fatisfaXion  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  alfo  in  his  poR  of  chief  baron 
aXed  with  indexible  integrity.  One  of  the  lirff  peers 
went  once  to  his  ehamber,  and  told  him,  “  That  ha¬ 
ving  a  fuit  in  law  to  be  tried  before  him,  he  was  then 
to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that  he  might  the  better  un- 
derffand  it  when  it  fhould  come  to  be  tried  m  court.” 
Upon  which  the  lord  chief  baron  interrupted  him,  and 


faid,  “  He  did  not  deal  fairly  to  come  to  his  cham-  Hale, 
bers  about  fuch  affairs  3  for  he  never  received  informa-  Hales. 

tion  of  fuch  caufes  but  in  open  court,  where  both  par-  { - v~‘ 

ties  were  to  be  heard  alike.”  Upon  which  his  grace  # 

(for  he  was  a  duke)  went  away  not  a  little  diffatisfled, 
and  complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  a  rudenefs  that  was 
not  to  be  endured  3  but  his  majeRy  bid  him  content 
himfelf  that  he  was  ufed  no  worfe 3  and  faid,  “  That 
he  verily  believed  he  would  have  ufed  him  no  better 
if  he  had  gone  to  folicit  him  in  any  of  his  own  eaufes.” 

Another  remarkable  incident  happened  in  one  of  his 
circuits.  A  gentleman  who  had  a  trial  at  the  affize* 
had  fent  him  a  buck  for  his  table.  When  Judge  Hale 
therefore  heard  his  name,  he  alked  “  if  he  was  not  the 
fame  perfon  who  had  fent  him  the  venifon  ?”  and  find¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  fame,  told  him,  that  “  he  could 
not  fuffer  the  trial  to  go  on  till  he  had  paid  him  for  his- 
buck.”  The  gentleman  anfwercd,  that  “  he  never 
fold  his  venifon  3  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  him 
which  he  did  not  do  to  every  judge  wTho  had  gone  that 
circuit  which  w7as  confirmed  by  feveral  gentlemerr 
prefent.  The  lord  chief  baron,  however,  would  not 
fuffer  the  trial  to  proceed  till  he  had  paid  for  the  pre¬ 
fent  :  upon  which  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record. 

In  fliort,  he  was  in  1671  advanced  to  be  lord  chief 
juRice  of  the  king’s  bench  3  but  about  four  years  after 
this  promotion,  his  health  declining,  he  refigned  his 
poR  in  February  1675-6,  and  died  in  December  fol¬ 
lowing.  This  excellent  man,  who  was  an  ornament 
to  the  bench,  to  his  eountry,  and  to  human  nature, 
wrote,  1.  An  Efiay  on  the  Gravitation  and  Non-gra¬ 
vitation  of  Fluid  Bodies.  2.  Obfervations  touching  the 
Torricellian  Experiment.  3.  Contemplations,  moral  and' 
divine.  4.  The  Life  of  Pomponius  Attieus,  with  po¬ 
litical  and  moral  Reflexions,  5.  Obfervations  on  the 
Principles  of  natural  Motion.  6.  The  primitive  Ori¬ 
gination  of  Mankind.  He  alfo  left  a  great  number  of 
manuferipts,  in  Latin  and  Engliih,  upon  various  fub- 
jeXs  3  among  which  are,  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  finee* 
publifhed  by  Mr  Emyln  in  two  volumes  folio 3  and  his 
Original  Inffitution,  Power,  and  JurifdiXion  of  Parlia¬ 
ments. 

HALES,  Stephen,  D.  D.  a  celebrated  divine  and' 
philofopher ,  was  born  in  1677,  He  was  the  fixtli  fem 
of  Thomas  Hales,  Efq.  the  eldeR  fon  of  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  created  a  baronet  by  King  Charles  II.  and 
Mary  the  heirefs  of  Richard  Langley  of  Abbots- Wood 
in  Hertfordfiiire.  In  1 696  he  was  entered  a  penfioner 
at  Rennet-college,  Cambridge  ;  and  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  1703,  and  became  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
1 71 1.  He  foon  difeovered  a  genius  for  natural  philo- 
fophy.  Botany  was  his  firR  Rudy  3  and  he  ufed  fre¬ 
quently  to  make  excurfiom/  among  Gogmagog  hills, 
in  company  with  Dr  Stukely,  with  a  view  of  profeeu- 
ting  that  Rudy.  In  thefe  expeditions  he  likewife  col¬ 
lected  foffils  and  infeXs,  having  contrived  a  curious  in- 
Rrument  for  eatehing  fuch  of  the  latter  as  have  wings. 

In  company  with  this  friend  lie  alfo  applied  himfelf 
to  the  Rudy  of  anatomy,  and  invented  a  curious  me¬ 
thod  of  obtaining  a  reprefentation  of  t  he  lungs  in  lead. 

Thev  next  applied  tbemfelves  to  the  Rudy  of  ehemiRry  3 
in  which,  however,  they  did  not  make  any  remarkable 
difeoveries.  In  the  Rudy  of  aftronomy  Mr  Hales  was 
equally  aRiduous.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  Newtonian  fyRem,  he  contrived  a  machine 
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Hale*.  for  ffiowing  the  phenomena  on  much  the  fame  principles 
with  that  afterwards  made  by  Mr  Rowley,  and,,  from 
the  name  of  his  patron,  called  an  Orrery. 

About  the  year  1710  he  was  prefented  to  the  per¬ 
petual  cure  of  Teddington  near  Twickenham,  in 
Middlefcx  ;  and  afterwards  accepted  of  the  living  of 
Porlock  in  Somerfctlhire,  which  vacated  his  fellowlhip 
in  the  college,  and  which  he  exchanged  for  the  living 
of  Faringdon  in  Hampshire.  Soon  after,  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Dr  Newce,  who 
was  rc£tor  of  Halilham  in  Suffex,  but  refided  at 
Much- Had  dam  in  Hertfordlhire.  On  the  13th  of 
March  1718,  he  was  clc<Red  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  he  exhibited  an  account  of  fome  experiments  he 
had  lately  made  on  the  effeft  of  the  fun’s  warmth  in 
railing  the  fap  in  trees.  This  procured  him  the  thanks 
of  the  fociety,  who  alfo  requeued  him  to  profecute  the 
fubjeft.  With  this  requeft  he  complied  with  great 
pleafure ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June  i  7  25  exhibited  a 
treatife  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  progrefs. 
This  treatife  being  highly  applauded  by  the  Society,  he 
farther  enlarged  and  improved  it  j  and  in  April  1727 
he  publilhcd  it  under  the  title  of  Vegetable  Statics . 
This  work  he  dedicated  to  his  late  majefty  King  George 
II.  who  was  then  prince  of  Wales  :  and  he  was  the 
fame  year  chofen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  being  at  the  fame  annual  elec¬ 
tion  chofen  their  prclident.  The  book  being  well  re¬ 
ceived,  a  fecond  edition  of  it  was  publilhed  in  1731. 
In  a  preface  to  this  edition  Mr  Hales  proraifed  a  fequel 
to  the  work,  which  he  publilhed  in  1733  under  the 
title  of  Statical  Ejfaijs,  &,c.  In  1732  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  truftces  for  eftablilhing  a  new  colony  in 
Georgia.  On  the  5th  of  July  1733  the  univerlity  of 
Oxford  honoured  him  with  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of 
do&or  in  divinity j  a  mark  of  diftin&ion  the  more  ho¬ 
nourable,  as  it  is  not  ufual  for  one  univerfity  to  confer 
academical  honours  on  thofe  who  are  educated  at  ano¬ 
ther.  In  1734,  when  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
lower  and  middling  clafs  of  people  were  fubverted  by 
the  exceffive  drinking  of  gin,  he  publilhed,  though  with¬ 
out  his  name,  A  friendly  Admonition  to  the  Drinkers 
of  .  Brandy  and  other  fpirituous  Liquors  )  which  was 
twice  reprinted.  The  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he 
publilhcd  a  fermon  which  he  preached  at  St  Bride’s 
before  the  red  of  the  truftees  for  eftablilhing  a  new 
colony  in  Georgia.  His  text  was,  “  Bear  ye  one  anc- 
ther’s  burthens,  and  fo  fulfil  the  law  of  Chrift  Gala¬ 
tians  vi.  2..  In  1739  he  printed  a  volume  in  8vo,  en¬ 
titled,  Philofophical  Experiments  on  Sea-water,  Corn, 
Flelh,  and  other  Subftances.  This  work,  which  con¬ 
tained  manv  ufeful  inftru£Hons  for  voyagers,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  The  fame  year 
he  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  fome 
farther  experiments  towards  the  difeoverv  of  medicines 
for  diffolving  the  done  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
preferving  meat  in  long  voyages  ;  for  which  he  recei¬ 
ved  the  gold  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  donation. 
The  year  following  he  publilhed  fome  account  of  Ex¬ 
periments  and  Oofervations  on  Mrs  Stephen’s  Medi¬ 
cines  for  diffolving  the  Stone,  in  which  their  diffolvent 
power  is  enquired  into  and  demonftrated. 

In  1 74*  reRd  before  the  Roval  Society  an  ac- 
tount  of  an  inftrument  which  he  invented,  and  called 


a  ventilator ,  for  conveying  frefh  air  into  mines,  hof- 
pitals,  prifons,  and  the  clofe  parts  of  Uiips :  he  had 
communicated  it  to  his  particular  friends  fome  months 
before  j  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  machine  of 
the  fame  kind,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  was  in  the  fpring 
of  the  fame  year  invented  by  one  Martin  Triewald,  an 
officer  in  the  fervicc  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  called 
captain  of  mechanics ,  for  which  the  king  and  fenatc 
granted  him  a  privilege  in  O'flcber  following,  and  or¬ 
dered  every  ftiip  of  war  in  the  fervice  of  that  ftate  to 
be  furniihed  with  one  of  them  ;  a  model  alfo  of  this 
machine  was  font  into  France,  and  all  the  fliips  in  the 
French  navy  were  alfo  ordered  to  have  a  ventilator  of 
the  fame  fort.  It  happened  alfo,  that  about  the  fame 
time  one  Sutton,  who  kept  a  coffeehoufe  in  Aldcrfgate- 
ftreet,  invented  a  ventilator  of  another  conftruclion  to 
draw  off  the  foul  air  out  of  fliips  by  means  of  the  cook- 
room  fire  :  but  poor  Sutton  had  not  interefl  enough  to 
make  mankind  accept  the  benefit  he  offered  them  j 
though  its  fuperiority  to  Dr  Hales’s  contrivance  was 
evident,  and  among  others  Dr  Mead  and  the  inge¬ 
nious  Mr  Benjamin  Robins  gave  their  teftimony  in 
its  favour  (fee  Alii -Pipes).  The  public,  however,  is 
not  lefs  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  benevolence  of 
Dr  Hales,  whofe  ventilators  came  more  cafily  into  ufe 
for  many  purpofes  of  the  greateft  importance  to  life, 
particularly  for  keeping  corn  fweet,  by  blowing  through 
it  freffi  fhowers  of  air  >  a  pra£Hcc  very  foon  adopted 
by  France,  a  large  granary  having  been  made,  under 
the  direction  of  Duhamel,  for  the  prefervation  of  corn 
in  this  manner,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  general 
pra&icc. 

In  1743,  Dr  Hales  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
a  defeription  of  a  method  of  conveying  liquors  into 
the  abdomen  during  the  operation  of  tapping,  and  it 
was  afterwards  printed  in  their  Tranfa&ions.  In  1745, 
he  publilhed  fome  experiments  and  obfervations  on  tar- 
water,  which  he  bad  been  induced  to  make  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  work  called  Sin's,  in  which  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  moft  excellent  Dr  Berkeley,  biffiop  of  Cloync, 
had  recommended  tar-water  as  an  univerfal  medicine  ; 
on  this  occafion  feveral  letters  paffed  between  them  on 
the  fubje<R,  particularly  with  refped  to  the  ufe  of  tar- 
water  in  the  difeafe  of  the  horned  cattle.  In  the  fame 
year  he  communicated  to  the  public,  by  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  a  defeription  of  a 
bach-heaver ,  which  will  winnow  and  clean  corn  much 
fooner  and  better  than  can  be  done  by  the  common  me¬ 
thod.  He  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame 
channel,  communicated  to  the  public  a  cheap  and  eafy 
way  to  preferve  corn  fweet  in  facks  \  an  invention  of 
great  benefit  to  farmers,  efpeciaily  to  poor  leafers,  who 
v  ant  to  keep  fmall  quantities  of  corn  for  fome  time, 
but  have  no  proper  granary  or  repofitory  for  that  pur- 
P°^  alf(>  fame  year  took  the  fame  method  to 
publilh  direftions  how  to  keep  corn  fweet  in  heaps 
WTJ jUr™n&  iLand  to  fweeten  it  when  mnfty.  He 
publilhed  a  long  paper,  containing  an  account  of  fede¬ 
ral  methods  to  preferve  corn  by  ventilators:  with  a 
particular  defeription  of  feveral  forts  of  ventilators,  il- 
lull  rated  b  v  a  cut,  fo  that  the  whole  mechanifm  of  them 
may  e  ea  1  y  known,  and  the  machine  conftru£led  by 
a  common  carpenter.  He  publilhed  alfo  in  the  fame 
volume  but  without  lus  name,  a  dete&ien  of  the  fal¬ 
lacious  boafts  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  liquid  fhell 
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la  diflolving  the  (tone  in  the  bladder.  In  1746  he 
'  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  propofal  for 
bringing  fmall  pafiable  Rones  foon,  and  with  cafe,  out 
of  the  bladder  }  and  this  was  alfo  printed  in  their  Tranf- 
a&ions.  In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  July  1747, 
lie  publithed  an  account  of  a  very  confiderable  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  back-heaver,  by  which  iUbeeame  capable 
of  clearing  corn  of  the  very  fmall  grain,  feeds,  blacks, 
fmutt-balls,  Sic,  to  fuch  perfe£iion  as  to  make  it  fit  for 
feed-corn.  In  1748  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  propofal  for  checking,  in  fome  degree,  the 
progrefs  or  fires,  occafioned  by  the  great  fire  which 
happened  that  year  in  Cornhili  :  And  the  fubftance  of 
this  propofal  was  printed  in  their  Tranfaclions.  In  the 
faffle  year  he  alfo  communicated  to  the  Society  two  me¬ 
moirs,  which  are  printed  in  their  Tranfa&ions  •,  one  on 
the  great  benefit  of  ventilators,  and  the  other  on  fome 
experiments  in  ele&ricity.  In  1749,  his  ventilators 
were  fixed  in  the  Savoy  prifon,  by  order  of  the  right 
lion.  Henry  Fox,  Efq.  then  fccretary  at  war,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Holland}  and  the  benefit  was  fo  great, 
that  though  50  or  100  in  a  year  often  died  of  the  gaol, 
diftemper  before,  yet  from  the  year  1 749  to  the  year 
1752  inclufive,  no  more  than  four  perfons  died,  though 
in  the  year  1750  the  number  of  prifoners  was  246}  and 
of  tliofe  four,  one  died  of  the  fmail-pox,  and  another  of 
intemperance.  In  the  year  1750  lie  publifhed  fome 
confidera  ions  on  the  caufes  of  earthquakes  }  occafioned 
by  the  flight  fliocks  felt  that  year  in  London.  The 
fubftance  of  this  work  was  alfo  printed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa&ions.  The  fame  year  he  exhibited  an 
examination  of  the  ftrength  of  feveral  purging  waters, 
efpeciallv  of  the  water  of  Jeffry's  we//,  which  is  printed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions. 

Dr  Hales  had  now  been  feveral  years  honoured  with 
the  efteem  and  ffiendihip  of  his  royal  highnefs  Frede¬ 
rick  prince  of  Wales  }  who  frequently  vifited  him  at 
Teddington,  from  his  neighbouring  palace  at  Kew, 
and  took  a  pleafure  in  furprifing  him  in  the  midft  of 
thofe  curious  refearelies  into  the  various  parts  of  nature 
which  almoft  incefTantly  employed  him.  Upon  the 
prince’s  death,  which  happened  this  year,  and  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  houfehold  of  the  prineefs  dowager,  he 
was,  without  his  folicitation,  or  even  knowledge,  ap¬ 
pointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  or  almoner  to  her  royal 
highnefs.  In  1751  he  was  chofen  by  the  college  of 
phyficians  to  preach  the  annual  fermon  called  Crowned 
ie&ure:  Dr  William  Crowne  having  left  a  legacy  for  a 
fermon  to  be  annually  preached  on  “  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God  difplayed  in  the  formation  of  man.” 

Dr  Hales’s  text  was,  With  the  ancient  is  wifdom,  and  in 
length  of  days  wider  ft  an  ding.  Job  xii.  1  2.  This  fermon, 
as  ufual,  was  puhlifhed  at  the  requeft  of  the  college. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  17^2,  his  ventilators, 
worked  by  a  windmill,  were  fixed  in  Newgate,  with 
branching  trunks  to  24  wards }  and  it  appeared  that 
the  difproportion  of  thofe  that  died  in  the  gaol  before 
and  after  this  eftablifhment  was  as  16  to  7.  He  pub- 
liflied  alfo  a  farther  account  of  their  fuccefs,  and  fome 
obfervations  on  the  great  danger  arifing  from  foul  air, 
exemplified  by  a  narrative  of  feveral  perfons  feized  with 
the  gaol-fever  bv  working  in  Newgate. 
f  tbe  death  of  Sir  Plans  Sloane,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1 753,  Dr  Hales  was  ele&ed  a  member  of  the 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
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Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  his  room.  The  Tame  HaW 
year  he  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  fome  v— “ 


farther  confiderations  about  means  to  draw  the  foul  air 
out  of  the  fick  rooms  of  occafional  army  hofpitals, 
and  private  houfes  in  town.  He  alfo  publifhed  many 
other  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ufe  and  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  ventilators.  The  fame  year  a  defeription  of  a 
fea-gage,  which  the  Dodlor  invented  to  meafure  un- 
fathomable  depths,  was  communicated  to  the  public  in 
the  fame  mifcellany  ;  this  paper  was  drawn  up  about 
the  year  1732  01  1733,  by  the  Dodor,  for  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell,  Efq.  This  gentleman  employed  the  ingenious 
Mr  Hawk  (bee  to  make  the  machine  it  deferibes,  which 
was  tried  in  various  depths,  and  anfwercd  with  great 
exa&nefs.  It  was  however  loft  near  Bermuda.  In 
1754>  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  fome 
experiments  for  keeping  water  and  fifh  fweet  with 
lime-water,  an  account  of  which  was  publiihed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  He  alfo  continued  to  en¬ 
rich  their  memoirs  with  many  ufcful  articles  from  this 
time  till  his  death,  particularly  a  method  of  forward¬ 
ing  the  diftillation  of  frefh  from  fait  water,  by  blowing 
Growers  of  frefli  air  up  through  the  latter  during  the 
operation.  In  1757  he  communicated  to  the  editor  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  an  eafy  method  of  purifying 
the  air,  and  regulating  its  heat  in  melon-frames  and 
green-houfes  }  alfo  further  improvements  in  his  method 
of  diftiiiing  fea-water. 

His  reputation  and  the  intereft  of  his  family  and 
friends  might  eafily  have  procured  him  farther  pre¬ 
ferment  :  but  of  farther  preferment  he  was  not  de- 
firous }  for  being  nominated  by  his  late  majefty  to  a 
canonry.  of  Windfor,  he  engaged  the  prineefs  to  re¬ 
queft  his  majefty  to  recal  his  nomination.  That  a 
man  fo  devoted  to  philofophical  ftudies  and  employ¬ 
ments,  and  fo  confcicntious  in  the  difeharge  of  his 
duty,  fhould  not  defire  any  preferment  which  fhould 
reduce  him  to  the  dilemma  either  of  ncgledfing  his 
duty,  or  foregoing  his  amufement,  is  not  ftrange  > 
but  that  he  would  refufe  an  honourable  and  profitable 
appointment,  for  which  no  duty  was  to  be  done  that 
would  interrupt  his  habits  of  life,  can  fcarce  be  im, 
puted^  to  his  temperance  and  humility  without  im¬ 
peaching  his  benevolence  }  for  if  he  had  no  wifh  of  any¬ 
thing  more  for  himfelf,  a  liberal  mind  would  furely 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  diftribution  of  fo 
confiderable  a  fum  as  a  canonry  of  Windfor  would 
have  put  into  his  power.,  in  the  reward  of  induftry, 
the  alleviation  of  diftrefs,  and  the  fupport  of  helplefs 
indigence.  He  was,  however,  remarkable  for  focial 
virtue  and  fweetnefs  of  temper }  his  life  was  not  only 
blamelefs,  but  exemplary  in  a  high  degree}  he  was 
happy  in  himfelf  and  beneficial  to  others,  as  appears 
by  this  account  of  his  attainments  and  purfuits  }  the 
conftant  ferenity  and  cheerfulnefs  of  his  mind,  and 
the  temperance  and  regularity  of  his  life,  concurred* 
with  a  good  ccnftitution,  to  preferve  him  in  health  and 
vigour  to  the  uncommon  age  of  fourfeore-  and  four  years. 
He  died  at  Teddington  in  1761  }  and  was  buried,  pur¬ 
suant  to  his  own  dire&ions,  under  the  tower  of  the  pa- 
ri(h  church,  which  he  built  at  his  own  expence  not  long 
before  his  death.  Her  royal  highnefs  the  prineefs  of 
Wales  ere&cd  a  moument  to  his  memory  in  Weftmin- 
fter abbey.” 
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HALES  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  do- 
decandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  1 8th  order,  Bicornes.  See  Botany  Index . 

HALESWORTH,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
feated  on  a  neck  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the 
river  Blith,  ioi  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  trade  in 
linen-yarn  and  fail-cloth,  one  large  church,  and  in  1801 
about  1600  inhabitants.  About  the  town  is  raifed  a 
great  deal  of  hemp.  E.  Long.  1.  29.  N.  Lat.  52.  21. 

HALF-blood,  in  Law ,  is  where  a  man  marries  a 
ffecond  wife,  the  firft  being  dead,  and  by  the  firft:  ven¬ 
ter  he  has  a  fon,  and  by  his  fecond  venter  has  likewife 
a  fon  ;  the  two  brothers,  in  this  cafe,  are  but  of  half- 
blood.  See  Consanguinity  and  Descent. 

HALF-Merk  ;  a  noble,  or  6s.  8d. 

HALF-Moon ,  in  Fortification  ;  an  outwork  compofed 
of  two  faces,  forming  a  falient  angle,  whofe  gorge  is  in 
form  of  a  crefcent  or  half-moon,  whence  the  name. 

HALFPENNY,  a  copper  coin,  whofe  value  is  ex- 
preffed  by  its  name,  in  reference  to  the  penny. 

H  A  LI-B El GH,  firfl  dragoman  or  interpreter  at 
the  Grand  Signior’s  court  in  the  17th  century,  was 
born  of  Chriftian  parents  in  Poland  ;  but  having  been 
taken  by  the  Tartars  when  he  was  young,  they  fold 
him  to  the  Turks,  who  brought  him  up  in  their  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  feraglio.  His  name,  in  his  native  country, 
was  Bobowfki.  He  learnt  many  languages,  and  Sir 
Paul  Ricaut  owns  he  ’was  indebted  to  him  for  feveral 
things  which  he  relates  in  his  Prefient  fiate  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire.  He  held  a  great  correfpondencc  with  the 
Englifh,  who  perfuaded  him  to  tranflate  fome  bocks 
into  the  Turkifh  language  ;  and  he  propofed  to  re¬ 
turn  into  the  bofom  of  the  Chriftian  church,  but  died 
before  he  could  aecomplifh  the  defign.  Dr  Hyde  pub- 
lifhed  his  book  Of  the  liturgy  of  the  Turks ,  their  pilgri¬ 
mages  to  Mecca ,  their  circumcifion  and  vifiting  of  thefick. 
He  tranflated  the  catechifm  of  the  chureh  of  England 
and  the  bible  into  the  Turkifh  language.  The  MS.  is 
lodged  in  the  library  of  Leyden.  He  wrote  likewife  a 
Turkifh  grammar  and  di (Rionary. 

HALIC ARNASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
principal  town  of  Caria,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Ar¬ 
rives,  and  fituated  between  two  bays,  the  Ceramicus 
and  Jafius. 

It  was  the  royal  refidence,  (called  Zephyr  a  formerly)  5 
efpecially  of  Maufolus,  made  more  illuftrious  by  his  mo¬ 
nument.  Phis  monument  was  one  of  the  feven  'won¬ 
ders,  and  eredted  by  Artemifia.  HalicarnafTeus,  or  Ha- 
licarnaffenfis,  was  the  gentilitious  name  of  Herodotus 
and  Dionyfius.  The  former  was  called  the  Father  of 
Hiftory  ;  and  the  latter  was  not  only  a  good  hiflorian 
but  alfo  a  diftinguifhed  critic. 

HALI/ETQS.  See  Falco,  Ornithology  Index. 
HALIEU I  ICS,  Halieutica,  'AXavrixct,  formed 
#f  aXa v$,  fifherman,  which  is  derived  from  *A<;,  fea  ; 
books  treating  of  fifhes,  or  the  art  of  fifhing.  We  have 
Hill  extant  the  halieuties  of  Oppian. 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  America,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  63.  26.  N. 
Lat.  44.  45.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  Britifh  fettlements  there  from  the  attempts  of 
the  French  and  Indians.  It  was  divided  into  35 
iquares,  each  containing  16  lots  of  40  by  60  feet; 
one  eftablifhed  church  and  one  meeting-houfe,  and  a 
Unall  number-  of  houfes  out  ©f  the  regular  ftreets. 
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The  town  was  originally  guarded  by  forts  on  the  out-  Halifax, 
fide  ;  but  from  the  commencement  of  the  American  re-  L— v~ 
volution,,  it  wTas  very  ftrongly  fortified.  Along  the 
river  Chebu&o,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town,  are 
buildings  and  fifh-flakes  for  at  leaf!  two  miles,  and  to 
the  northward  on  the  river  for  about  one  mile.  The 
plan,  however,  was  greatly  improved  by  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  wrho  was  the  original  contriver.  The  pro¬ 
clamation  iffued  for  this  fettlement,  offered  50  acres  of 
land  to  every  foldier  and  failor  who  would  fettle  in  that 
part  of  America,  without  rent  or  fervice,  for  ten  years, 
and  no  more  than  one  (hilling  per  annum  for  each  50 
acres  ever  afterwards :  to  every  foldier  and  failor  who 
had  a  wife  and  children,  ten  acres  more  were  added  for 
every  individual  of  his  family,  and  for  every  incieafe 
that  ihould  afterwards  happen  in  the  fame  proportion  : 

To  each  non-commiffioned  officer  80  acres,  and  15  for 
each  of  his  family  ;  200  acres  to  each  enfign ;  300  to  each 
lieutenant  ;  400  to  each  captain  ;  600  to  every  officer 
in  rank  above  a  captain,  and  30  for  each  of  his  family. 
Government  alfo  engaged  to  tranfport  and  maintain  the 
new  fettlers  for  one  year  at  its  own  expence,  and  fur- 
nifh  them  with  fuch  arms,  provifions,  utenfils,  imple¬ 
ments,  &.c.  as  fhould  be  neceffary  to  put  them  in  a  way 
to  cultivate  their  lands,  to  build  habitations,  and  to* 
commence  a  fifhery.  The  fame  conditions  were  likewife 
offered  to  all  carpenters  and  other  handicraftfmen  ; 
and  furgeons  were  offered  the  fame  conditions  with  the 
enfigns — This  proclamation  was  publiffied  in  March, 
and  by  the  month  of  May  3700  perfons  had  offered 
themfelves.  They  accordingly  embarked,  and  efta¬ 
blifhed  themfelves  in  the  bay  of  Chebu&o  ;  calling  the 
city  Halifax ,  from  the  title  of  their  patron.  Before 
the  end  of  O&ober  the  fame  year,  350  comfortable 
wooden  houfes  were  built,  and  as  many  more  during 
the  winter. — The  fame  year  in  which  the  fettlers  em¬ 
barked,  the  government  granted  them  40,0001.  for 
their  expences.  In  1750,  they  granted  57,5821.  17s. 

3-Jd.  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  in  1751,  53,927k  14s.  4d.  j 
in  1*52,  61,492k  t9s.  4^d. ;  in  1753,  94,615k  12s. 

4d.  ;  in  17 54,  58,447k  2s.  5  and  in  1755,  49,418k 
7s.  8d. — The  place  at  laft  attained  a  degree  of  fplendor 
that  feemed  to  rival  the  firfl  cities  in  the  united  ftates  ; 
for  this  it  has  been  equally  indebted  to  the  American 
war,  to  the  great  increafe  of  population  from  the  exiled 
loyalifts,  and  the  foftering  care  of  Great  Britain.  About 
this  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  more  than 
doubled  in  ten  years. 

The  harbour,  which  is  well  fheltered  from  all  winds, 
is  fo  fpacious,  that  a  thoufand  fail  of  (hips  may  ride  in 
fafety.  Upon  it  there  are  built  a  great  number  of  com¬ 
modious  wharfs,  which  have  from  12  to  18  feet ; water 
at  all  times  of  the  tide,  for  the  convenience  of  loading 
and  unloading  fhips.  The  ftreets  of  the  town  are  re¬ 
gularly  laid  out,  and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles  ; 
the  whole  rifing  gradually  from  the  water  upon  the  fide 
of  a  hill  whofe  top  is  regularly  fortified,  but  not  fo  as 
to  be  able  to  ivithftand  a  regular  attack.  Many  confi- 
derable  merchants  refide  at  this  place,  and  are  poffeficd. 
of  fhipping  to  the  amount  of  feveral  thoufand  tons,  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  ft ouri filing  trade  both  with  Europe  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  There  is  a  fmall  but  excellent  careening 
yard  for  fhips  of  the  royal  navy  that  are  upon  this  Ra¬ 
tion,  or  that  may  have  occafion  to  come  in  to  refit,  and 
take  water,  fuel,  or  frefh  provifions  on  board,  in  their 
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paffage  to  and  from  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  always  kept 
well  provided  with  naval  ftores  *,  and  fhips  of  the  line 
are  hove  down  and  repaired  with  great  eafe  and  fafety. 
Several  batteries  of  heavy  cannon  command  the  har¬ 
bour,  particularly  thofe  that  arc  placed  upon  George’s 
ifland,  which  being  very  fteep  and  high,  and  fituated  in 
mid-channel,  a  little  way  below  the  town,  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  annoy  veft’els  in  any  direction,  as  they  mult 
of  neceflity  pafs  very  near  it  before  they  are  capable  of 
doing  any  mifehief.  Above  the  careening  yard,  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a  large  bafon, 
or  piece  of  water,  communicating  with  the  harbour 
below,  near  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  capable  of 
containing  the  whole  navy  of  England,  entirely  fhel- 
tcred  from  all  winds,  and  having  only  one  narrow  en¬ 
trance,  which,  as  we  obferved  before,  leads  into  the 
harbour.  There  are  a  number  of  detached  fettlements 
lately  formed  by  the  loyalifts  upon  the  bafon ;  the 
lands  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  water  being  generally 
thought  better  than  thofe  near  to  Halifax  5  but  what 
fuccefs  may  attend  their  labours,  will  require  fome  time 
to  determine.  An  elegant  and  convenient  building  has 
been  erc6Ied  near  the  town  for  the  convalefcence  of  the 
navy  *,  but  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate  has  as  yet 
prevented  many  perfons  from  becoming  patients,  fcarce- 
ly  any  Ihips  in  the  world  being  fo  free  from  complaints 
of  every  kind,  in  regard  to  health,  as  thofe  that  are  em¬ 
ployed  upon  this  ftation.  There  is  a  very  fine  light- 
houfe,  Handing  upon  a  fmall  ifland  juft  off  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  which  is  vifible,  either  by  night  or  day, 
fix  or  feven  leagues  off  at  fea. 

Halifax,  earl  of.  See  Saville. 

Halifax,  a  town  In  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire 
in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Calder,  in  W.  Long. 
1.  55.  N.  Lat.  53.  45.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom, 
and  is  very  eminent  for  the  clothier  trade.  The  parifh 
Is  faid  to  be  the  moil  populous,  if  not  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive,  in  England:  for  it  is  above  30  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference*,  and,  befidcs  the  mother  church  at  Halifax, 
and  16  meeting-houfes,  has  12  chapels,  two  of  which 
arc  parochial.  What  is  a  little  Angular,  all  the  meet¬ 
ing-houfes  here,  except  the  Quakers,  have  bells  and 
burying  grounds.  The  woollens  principally  manu¬ 
factured  here  are  kerfeys  and  fhalloons.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer  it  is  affirmed,  that  one  dealer  hath  fent  by  com- 
xniflion  60,000  pounds  worth  in  a  year  to  Holland  and 
Hamburg  ;  and  of  the  latter,  it  is  faid,  100,000 
pieces  are  made  in  this  parifli  yearly.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  are  fo  en¬ 
tirely  employed  in  thefe  manufactures,  that  agriculture 
is  but  little  minded.  Moft  of  their  provifions  of  all 
forts  are  brought  from  the  north  and  eaft  ridings, 
and  from  Lancafliire,  Chefhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  and 
Warwicklhirc.  The  markets  arc  very  much  crowded 
for  the  buying  and  felling  provifions  and  manufactures. 
The  cloths,  at  the  firft  crefting  of  the  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  in  thefe  parts,  having  been  frequently  ftolen 
off  the  tenters  in  the  night,  a  law  was  made,  by  which 
the  magiftrates  of  Halifax  were  empowered  to  pals 
fentence  on  and  execute  all  offenders,  if  they  wTere 
taken  in  the  fact,  or  owned  it,  or  if  the  ftolen  cloth  was 
found  upon  them,  provided  alfo  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted,  and  the  criminal  apprehended,  within  the  liber- 
'’ties  of  the  foreft  of  Hardwick.  Thefe  found  guilty 


were  executed  in  the  following  manner  ;  an  axe  was  Halifax 
drawn  by  a  pulley  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  engine,  and  ^jj 
flattened  by  a  pin,  which  being  pulled  out,  the  axe  fell  ,  ^  ' 

down  in  an  inftant,  and  did  its  -work.  If  they  had 
ftolen  an  ox,  horfe,  or  any  other  beaft,  it  was  led  with 
them  to  the  fcaifold,  and  there  fattened  by  a  cord  to 
the  pin  that  held  up  the  axe ;  and  when  the  fignal  was 
given  by  the  jurors,  wrho  were  the  firft  burghers  with¬ 
in  the  feveral  towns  of  the  foreft,  the  beaft  was  driven 
away,  and  the  pin  plucked  out,  upon  which  the  axe 
fell  and  did  its  office.  This  fevere  and  fummary  courfe 
of  juitice  gave  occafion  to  a  kind  of  litany,  which,  it 
is  laid,  is  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  beggars  and  va¬ 
grants  who  ufually  frequent  thefe  places,  viz. 

From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax, good  Lord  deliver  us: 

though  neither  the  engine,  nor  manner  of  proceeding 
againft  them  are  now  in  ufe.  The  Maiden  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  Guillotine  of  France,  were  fimilar  inftru- 
ments.  See  Maiden  and  Guillotine. 

HALIOTIS,  the  Ear-shell,  a  genus  of  ftiell-fifli, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  See  CoN- 
CHOLOGY  Index , 

HALITZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  fame  name,  in  Red  Rufiia,  with  a  caftle. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Neifter.  E.  Long.  26.  o. 

N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HALL,  in  Arclnte&ure ,  a  large  room  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  fine  houfc  and  palace.  Vitruvius  mentions 
three  kinds  of  halls  ;  the  tetraftyle,  with  four  columns 
fupporting  the  platfond  or  ceiling ;  the  Corinthian, 
with  columns  all  round  let  into  the  wall,  and  vaulted 
over  ;  and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a  periftyle  of  in- 
fulated  Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a  lecond  order 
with  a  ceiling. 

The  hall  is  properly  the  fineft  as  well  as  firft  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  apartment :  and  in  the  houfes  of  minifters  of 
ftate,  magiftrates,  &c.  is  the  place  where  they  difpatch 
bufinefs,  and  give  audience.  In  very  magnificent 
buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and  loftier  than  or¬ 
dinary,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfc,  it  is 
called  a  fdootu 

The  length  of  a  hall  fliould  be  at  leaft  twice  and  n 
quarter  its  breadth ;  and  in  great  buildings,  three 
times  its  breadth.  As  to  the  height  of  halls,  it  may 
be  two-thirds  of  the  breadth ;  and,  if  made  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  it  will  be  much  handfomer,  and  leff 
liable  to  accidents  by  fire.  In  this  cafe,  its  height  is 
found  by  dividing  its  breadth  into  fix  parts,  five  of 
which  will  be  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  key  of  the  arch. 

Hall  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  court  of  juftice  ; 
or  an  edifice  wherein  there  is  one  or  more  tribunals. 

In  Weftminfter-hall  are  held  the  great  courts  of 
England,  viz.  the  king’s  bench,  chancery,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer.  In  adjoining  apartments  is  like- 
wife  held  the  high  court  of  parliament. 

Weftminfter-hall  was  the  royal  palace  or  place  of 
refidence  of  our  ancient  kings  ;  who  ordinarily  held 
their  parliaments,  and  courts  of  judicature,  in  their 
dwelling-houfes  (as  is  ftill  done  by  the  kings  of  Spain), 
and  frequently  fat  in  perfon  in  the  courts  of  judicature 
as  they  ftill  do  in  parliament.  A  great  part  of  this  palace 
was  burnt  under  Henry  VIII.;  what  remains  is  ftill  re- 
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Hall  {erved  for  the  laid  judicatories.  The  great  hall,  where- 
Halleir*.  *n  tbe  courts  °f  king’s  bench,  &c.  arc  kept,  is  faid  to 

.  r~-  !  have  been  built  by  William  Rufus ;  others  fay  by 

Richard  I.  or  II.  It  is  reckoned  fuperior,  in  point  of 
dimenfions,  to  any  hall  in  Europe  ;  being  300  feet 
long  and  100  broad. 

Hall,  Jofeph ,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  in  1574,  anc*  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  became  profeffor  of  rhetoric  in  that  uni- 
verfity,  and  then  fuceeftively  was  made  reftor  of  Hal- 
Red,  in  Suffolk,  presented  to  tlie  living  of  Waltham  in 
Effex,  made  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton,  dean  of 
Worcefter,  bitliop  of  Exeter,  and  laftly  of  Norwich. 
His  works  teftify  his  zeal  againft  Popery,  and  are  much 
efteemed.  Pie  lamented  the  divifions  of  the  Proteftants, 
.and  wrote  fometliing  concerning  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  them.  July  1616,  he  attended  the  embaffy  of 
Lord  Doncafter  into  France,  and  upon  his  return  was 
appointed  by  his  majefty  to  be  one  of  the  divines  who 
ftiould  attend  him  into  Scotland.  In  1618  he  was  fent 
to  the  fynod  of  Dort  with  other  divines,  and  pitched  up¬ 
on  to  preaeh  a  Latin  fermon  before  that  affcmbly.  But 
being  obliged  to  return  from  thence  before  the  fynod 
broke  up,  on  account  of  his  health,  he  was  by  the  Rates 
prefented  with  a  gold  medal.  He  wrote,  1.  Miscella¬ 
neous  epiRles.  2.  Mundus  alter  et  idem .  3.  A  juft  cen- 
fure  of  travellers,  4.  The  ChriRian  Seneca.  3.  Satires, 
in  fix  books.  6.  A  century  of  meditations  ;  and  many 
other  works,  which,  befides  the  above  fatires,  make  in 
all  five  volumes  in  folio  and  quarto.  He  died  in  1 6  ^6. 

HALL  AGE,  a  fee  or  toll  paid  for  cloth  brought  to 
be  fold  in  Black  well-hall,  London. 

HAL  LAMAS,  in  our  old  writers  the  day  of  all- 
hallows,  or  all-faints,  viz.  November  1.  It  is  one  of 
the  crofs  quarters  of  the  year,  which  was  computed,  in 
ancient  writings,  from  Hallamas  or  Candlemas. 

HALL  AND,  a  country  of  Sweden,  in  the  ifland 
of  Schonen,  lying  along  the  fca-coaR,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic  fea,  and  oppofite  to  Jutland.  It  is  60 
miles  along  the  coaR,  but  it  is  not  above  1 2  in  breadth. 
Halmftadt  is  the  capital  town. 

HALLATON,  a  town  of  Leicefterfliire,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  feated  on  a  rich  foil,  12  miles  fouth-eaR  of 
LeiceRer,  in  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

HALLE,  a  little  difmantled  town  of  the  AuRrian 
Netherlands,  in  Hainault.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame 
contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  in  great 
veneration.  E.  Long.  3,  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

Halle,  a  liandfome  and  confiderable  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  the  duchy 
of  Magdeburg,  with  a  famous  univerfity  and  fait- works. 

It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Prufiia  ;  and  is  feated  in  a 
pleafant  plain  on  the  river  Sale.  The  inhabitants 
are  Rated  at  14,000.  E.  Long.  12.  8.  N.  Lat.  ci 
31* 

Halle,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  famous  for  its  falt-pits.  It  is  feated  on ’the 
river  Kocher,  among  rocks  and  mountains,  in  E.  Lon«-. 

*0.  50.  N.  Lat.  49.  6. 

HALLE  IN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  and  archbilhopric  of  Saltlburg;  feated  on  the 
river  Saltza,  among  the  mountains,  wherein  are  mines 
©f  fait,  which  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  town  and 
♦quntry.  E.  Long.  12.  15.  N.  Lat.  47.  33,. 
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HALLELUJ  A,  a  term  of  rejoicing,  fometimes  fung 
or  rehear  fed  at  the  end  of  verfes  on  fuch  occafions. 

The  word  is  Plebrew  ;  or  rather,  it  is  two  Hebrew 
words  joined  together  :  one  of  them  ibVn,  kallelu ,  and 
the  other  m,  j ah  ;  an  abridgement  of  the  name  of  Godr 
Him,  Jehovah .  The  firR  fignifies  laudate ,  “praife  ye 
and  the  other,  Dominutn ,  “  the  Lord.” 

St  Jerome  firR  introduced  the  word  hallelujah  into 
the  church  fervice  :  for  a  eonfiderable  time  it  was  only 
ufed  once  a-year  in  the  Latin  church,  viz.  at  EaRer  ; 
but  in  the  Greek  church  it  was  much  more  frequent. 
St  Jerome  mentions  its  being  fung  at  the  interments 
of  the  dead,  which  Rill  continues  to  be  done  in  that 
church,  as  alfo  on  fomc  occafions  in  the  time  of 
Lent. 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  was  appointed 
to  be  fung  all  the  year  round  in  the  Latin1  church, 
which  raifed  fome  complaints  againR  that  pope;  as  giv¬ 
ing  too  much  into  the  Greek  way,  and  introducing 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  ConRantinople  into 
that  of  Rome.  But  he  excufed  himfelf  by  alleging, 
that  this  had  been  the  ancient  ufage  of  Rome;  and  that 
it  had  been  brought  from  ConRantinople  at  the  time 
when  the  word  hallelujah  was  firR  introduced  under 
Pope  Damafcus. 

HALLENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weft- 
phalia,  feven  miles  from  Medebach,  and  62  eaft  of  Co¬ 
logne. 

HALLENCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Somme,  feven  miles  and  a  half  fouth  of 
Abbeville. 

HALLER,  Albert  Van,  an  eminent  pbyfician, 
was  born  at  Bern,  on  the  16th  of  O&ober  1708.  He 
was  the  fon  of  an  advocate  of  confiderable  eminence 
in  his  profetTion.  His  father  had  a  numerous  family, 
and  Albert  was  the  youngeft  of  five  fons.  From  the 
firft.  period  of  his  education,  he  ft) owed  a  very  great 
genius  for  literature  of  every  kind  :  to  forward  the- 
progrefs  of  his  Rudies,  his  father  took  into  his  family 
a  private  tutor,  named  Abraham  Bi/lod as  ;  and  fuch  was 
the  difeipline  exerted  by  this  pedagogue,  that  the  acci¬ 
dental  fight  of  him  at  any  future  period  of  life,  ex¬ 
cited  in  Haller  very  great  uneafinefs,  and  renewed  all 
his  former  terrors.  According  to  the  accounts  whieh 
are  given  us,  the  progrefs  of  Haller’s  Rudies,  at  the 
earlieft  periods  of  life,  was  rapid  almoft  beyond  belief. 
When  other  children  were  beginning  only  to  read,  he 
was  Rudying  Bayle  and  Moreri ;  and  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  able  to  tranflatc  Greek,  and  was  beginning 
the  Rudy  of  Hebrew.  Not  long  after  this,  however, 
the  courfe  of  his  education  was  fomewhat  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  his  father  ;  an  event  which  happened 
when  he  was  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age.  After  this 
he  was  fent  to  the  public  fchool  at  Bern,  where  he  ex¬ 
hibited  many  fpecimens  of  early  and  uncommon  genius. 
He  was  diftinguiftied  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  poetical  genius  :  and  his  effays  of  this  kind 
which  were  publifhed  in  the  German  language,  were 
read  and  admired  throughout  the  whole  empire.  In  the 

l6£  £e.ar  °f  llis  aSe  he  be£a?  tlie  ftudy  of  medicine 
at  Tubingen,  under  thofe  eminent  teachers  Duvernoy 
and  Camerarius;  and  continued  there  for  the  fpacc  of 
two  years,  when  the  great  reputation  of  the  juftly  ce¬ 
lebrated 
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lebrated  Boerhaave  drew  him  to  Leyden.  Nor  was  this 
diftinguiihed  teacher  the  only  man  from  whole  fupe- 
rior  abilities  he  had  there  an  opportunity  of  profit¬ 
ing.  Ruyfch  was  ft  ill  alive,  and  Albinus  was  riling 
into  fame.  Animated  by  fuch  examples,  he  fpent  all 
the  day,  and  the  grcateft  part  of  the  night,  in  the  mod 
intenfe  ftudy  \  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made, 
gained  him  univerfal  efteem  both  from  his  teachers  and 
fellow  itudents.  From  Holland,  in  the  year  1727,  he 
came  to  England.  Here,  however,  his  ftay  was  but 
ftiort  5  and  it  was  rather  his  intention  to  viiit  the  illufi- 
trious  men  of  that  period,  than  to  profecute  his  ftudies 
at  London.  He  formed  connexions  with  fome  of  the 
moil  eminent  of  them.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
friendfliip  of  Douglas  and  Cliefelden  \  and  he  met  with 
a  reception  proportioned  to  his  merit  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  vifit 

I  to  Britain,  he  went  to  France  j  and  there,  under  thofe 

eminent  matters,  Window  and  Le  Dran,  with  the  latter 
of  whom  he  refided  during  his  ftay  in  Paris,  he  had 
opportunities  of  profeeuting  anatomy,  which  he  had  not 
before  enjoyed.  But  the  zeal  of  our  young  anatomift 
was  greater  than  the  prejudices  of  the  people  at  that 
period,  even  in  the  enlightened  city  of  Paris,  could 
admit  of.  An  information  being  lodged  againft  him  to 
the  police  for  diffefting  dead  bodies,  he  was  obliged  to 
cut  ftiort  his  anatomical  inveftigations  by  a  precipitate 
retreat.  Still,  however,  intent  on  the  farther  profecu- 
tion  of  his  ftudies,  lie  went  to  Bafil,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Bernoulli!. 

Thus  improved  and  inftrufted  by  the  leftures  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  teachers  of  that  period,  by  uncom¬ 
mon  natural  abilities,  and  by  unremitting  induftry,  he 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  Not  long  after  this,  he  ottered  himfelf  a  can¬ 
didate,  firft  for  the  office  of  phyfician  to  an  hofpital, 
and  afterwards  for  a  profefforfhip.  But  neither  the  cha- 
rafter  which  he  had  before  he  left  his  native  country, 
nor  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  and  fupported 
while  abroad,  were  fufficicnt  to  combat  the  intereft  op- 
pofed  to  him.  He  was  difappointed  in  both  \  and  it 
was  even  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  a  public 
library  at  Bern.  The  exercife  of  this  office  was  indeed 
by  no  means  fuited  to  his  great  abilities  :  but  it  was 
agreeable  to  him,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for 
that  extenfive  reading  by  which  he  has  been  fo  juftly 
diftinguiffied.  The  negleft  of  his  merit  which  marked 
his  firft  outfet,  neither  diminifhed  his  ardour  for  medi¬ 
cal  purfuits,  nor  detrafted  from  his  reputation  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  Soon  after  he  was  nominated 
a  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  by  King 
George  II.  Tire  duties  of  this  important  office  he  dis¬ 
charged,  with  no  lefs  honour  to  himfelf  than  advantage 
to  the  public,  for  the  fpace  of  17  years ;  and  it  afforded 
him  an  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  tliofe  great  talents 
which  he  poffeffed.  Extenfively  acquainted  with  the 
fentiments  of  others  refpefting  the  economy  of  the 
Human  body,  ftruck  with  the  diverfity  of  opinions 
which  they  held,  and  fenfible  that  the  only  means  of 
inveftigating  truth  was  by  careful  and  candid  experi¬ 
ment,  he  undertook  the  arduous  talk  of  exploring  the 
phenomena  of  human  nature  from  the  original  fource. 
In  thefe  purfuits  he  was  no  lefs  induftrious  than  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  there  was  hardly  any  funftion  of  the  body  on 
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which  his  experiments  did  not  refteft  either  a  new  or  a 
ftronger  light.  Nor  was  it  long  neceffary  for  him,  in 
this  arduous  undertaking,  to  labour  alone.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  preceptor  infpired  his  pupils  with  the  fpirit 
of  induftrious  exertion*  Zinn,  Zimmerman,  Caldani, 
and  many  others,  animated  by  a  generous  emulation, 
laboured  with  indefatigable  induftry  to  profecute  and 
to  perfedt  the  difeoveries  of  their  great  mafter.  The 
mutual  exertion  of  the  teacher  and  his  ftudents,  not 
only  tended  to  forward  the  progrefs  of  medical 
fcience,  but  placed  the  philofophy  of  the  human  body 
on  a  more  fure,  and  an  aim  oft  entirely  new  bafis.N 
But  the  labours  of  Dr  Haller,  during  his  refidence  at 
Gottingen,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any  on o 
department  of  fcience.  He  was  not  more  anxious  to 
be  .an  improver  himfelf,  than  to  inftigate  others  to 
fimilar  purfuits.  .  To  him,  the  Anatomical  Theatre, 
the  School  of  Midwifery,  the  Chirurgieal  Society,  and 
the.  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  owe 
their  origin.  Such  diftinguifhed  merit  could  not  fail 
to  meet  with  a  fuitable  reward  from  the  fovereign  un¬ 
der  whofe  protpftion  he  then  taught.  The  king,  of 
Great  Britain  not  only  honoured  him  with  every  mark 
of  attention  which  he  hiixfelf  could  beftow,  but  pro¬ 
cured  him  alfo  letters  of  nobility  from  the  emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Dillenius,  he  had  an  offer  of  the  pro¬ 
fefforfhip.  of  botany  at  Oxford  }  the  ftates  of  Holland, 
invited  him  to  the  chair  of  the  younger  Albinus  ^  the 
king  of  Pruffia  was  anxious  that  he  ffiould  be  the  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Maupertuis  at  Berlin.  Marfhal  Keith  wrote 
to  him  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign,  offering  him  the 
chancellerffiip  of  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Wolff.  Count  Orlow  invited 
him  to  Ruffia,  in  the  name  of  his  miftrefs  the  emprefs, 
offering  him  a  diftinguifhed  place  at  St  Peterfburgh... 
The  king  of  Sweden  conferred  on  him  an  unfolicited 
honour,  by  railing  ■  him  to  the  rank  of  knighthood  of 
the  order  of  the  polar  ftar  5  and  the  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  did  him  the  honour  of  a  perfonal  vifit ;  during 
which  he  thought  it  no  degradation  of  his  char  after' 
to  pafs  fome  time  with  him  in  the  moft  familiar  con¬ 
versation,. 

I  hus  honoured  by  fovereigns,  revered  by  men  of 
literature,  and  efteemed  by  all  Europe,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  have  held  the  higheft  rank  in  the.  republic 
of  letters.  Yet,  declining  all  the  tempting  offers 
which  were  made  to  him,  lie  continued  at  Gottingen, 
anxioufly  endeavouring  to  extend  the  riling  fame  of 
that  medical  fchool.  But  after  17  years  refidence  in 
that  univerfity,  an  ill  ftate  of  health  rendering  him  lefs- 
fit  for.  the  duties  of  the  important  office  which  he  held, 
he  folicited  and  obtained  permiffion  from  the  regency 
of  Hanover  to  return  to  his  native  city  of  Bern,  His- 
fellow-citizens,  who  might  at  firft  have  fixed  him 
among,  themfelves,..  with  no  lefs  honour  than  advantage 
tp  their-  city,  were  now  as  fenfible  as  others  of  his  fu- 
perior  merit.  A  penfion  was  fettled  upon  him  for  life, 
and  he  was  nominated  at  different  times  to  fill  the  moft 
important  offices  in  the  ftate.  Thefe  occupations,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  diminifh  his  ardour  for  ufcful  improve¬ 
ments.  He  was  the  firft  prefident,  as  well  as  the- 
greateft  promoter,  of  the  ©economical  Society  at  Bern  5 
and  he  may  be  confidered  as  the  father  and  founder  of 
the  Orphan  Hofpital  of  that  city.  Declining  health, 
however,  reftrained  his  exertions  in  the  more  aftive 
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Haller  fcenes  of  life,  and  for  many  years  he  was  confined  cn- 
» T  Pr  ti rely  to  bis  own  houfe.  Even  this,  however,  coaid 
— .  -C;  ’  .not  put  a  period  to  his  utility:  for,  with  indefatigable 
indudry,  he  continued  his  favourite  employment  of  wri¬ 
ting  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  ;  whieh  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  1 2th  of  De¬ 
cember  t  777.  His  Element  a  B  hypo  log  ice  and  Bibliotheca 
Medicine r,  will  afford,  to  lateff  pofterity,  undeniable 
proofs  of  his  indefatigable  induftry,  penetrating  genius, 
and  folid  judgment.  But  he  was  not  more  diffinguiihed 
as  a  philofophcr  than  beloved  as  a  man  ;  and  he  was 
not  more  eminent  for  his  improvement  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  medical  fcience,  than  for  his  piety  to  God,  and 
benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

HALLERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs  ;  ana  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  40th  order,  Perfonata? ,  See  BOTANY 
Index . 

HALLEY,  Dr  Edmund,  an  eminent  aftronomet, 
was  the  only  fon  of  a  foap-boiler  in  London,  and  Was 
born  in  1 656.  He  firft  applied  himfelf  to  the  ffudy  of 
the  languages  and  feiences,  but  at  length  gave  himfelf 
up  wholly  to  that  of  aftronomy.  In  1676,  he  went  to 
the  ifland  of  St  Helena  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
fixed  ftars,  by  the  addition  of  thofe  which  lie  near  the 
fouth  pole  ;  and  having  delineated  a  planifphere  in 
which  he  laid  them  all  down  in  their  exa6l  places,  he 
Returned  to  England  in  1678.  In  the  year  1680,  he 
took  what  is  called  the  grand  tour ,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  the  celebrated  Mr  Nelfon.  In  the  midway  be¬ 
tween  Calais  and  Paris,  Mr  Halley  had  a  fight  of  a  re¬ 
markable  comet,  as  it  then  appeared  a  fecond  time  that 
year,  in  its  return  from  the  fun.  He  had  the  Novem* 
ber  before  feen  it  in  its  defeent  5  and  now  haftened  to 
complete  his  obfervations  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from 
the  royal  obfervatory  of  France.  His  deffgn  in  this 
part  of  his  tour  was,  to  fettle  a  friendly  correfpond- 
ence  between  the  two  royal  aftronomers  of  Greenwich 
and  Paris ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  improve  himfelf 
under  fo  great  a  mafter  as  Caflini.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  great  part  of  the  year 
1681  5  but  his  affairs  calling  him  home,  he  returned  to 
England.  In  1683,  he  published  his  Theory  of  the  ‘Do¬ 
nation  of  the  magnetical  compafs  ;  in  ’which  he  fuppofes 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  a  great  magnet,  ’with 
four  magnetical  poles,  or  points  of  attraction  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  thinking  that  this  theory  was  liable  to  great 
exceptions,  he  procured  an  application  to  be  made  to 
King  William,  who  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
Paramour  pink,  with  orders  to  feek  by  obfervations 
the  difeovery  of  the  rule  of  variations,  and  to  lay  down 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  his  majefty’s  fettlements 
in  America. — He  fet  out  on  this  attempt  on  the  24th 
of  November  1 698  :  but  having  croffed  the  line,  his 
men  grew  fickly  ;  and  his  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  re¬ 
turned  home  in  June  1699.  Having  got  the  lieutenant 
tried  and  cafhiered,  he  let  fail  a  fecond  time  in  Sep¬ 
tember  following,  with  the  fame  {hip,  and  another  of 
lefs  bulk,  of  which  he  had  alfo  the  command.  He  now 
traverfed  the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean  from  one  hemifphere 
to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him  to 
go  ;  and  having  made  his  obfervations  at  St  Helena, 
Brazil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadoes,  the  Madeiras,  the  Ca¬ 
naries,  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes, 
’arrived  in  September  1700 ;  and  the  next  year  publifh- 


ed  a  general  chart,  (bowing  at  one  view  the  variation  Halley 
of  the  compafs  in  all  thofe  places.  Captan  Halley,  as  i| 
he  was  now  called,  had  been  at  home  little  more  than 
half  a  year,  when  he  was  fent  by  the  king  to  obferve 
the  courfe  of  the  tides,  with  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  principal  head-lands  in  the  Britifh  channel  : 
which  having  executed  with  his  ufual  expedition  and 
accuracy,  he  pub! i filed  a  large  map  of  the  Britiih  chan¬ 
nel.  Soon  alter,  the  emperor  of  Germany  refolving  to 
make  a  convenient  harbour  for  (hipping  in  the  Adriatic, 
Captain  Halley  was  lent  by  Qu<jen  Anne  to  view  the 
two  ports  on  the  coaff  of  Dalmatia.  He  embarked  on 
the  22d  of  November  1702 ;  palled  over  to  Holland; 


and  going  through  Germany  to  Vienna,  he  proceeded 
to  Iitria  :  but  the  Dutch  oppofmg  the  defign,  it  was 
laid  afide  ;  yet  the  emperor  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
rich  diamond-ring  from  his  finger,  and  honoured  him 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  w  ritten  with  his  own 
hand,  to  Queen  Anne.  Prefently  after  his  return,  he 
was  fent  again  on  the  fame  buffnefs ;  when  paffing 
through  Hanover,  he  fupped  with  King  George  I.  then 
ele&oral  prince,  and  his  fifter  the  queen  of  Pruffia.  On 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was  the  fame  evening  prefented 
to  the  emperor,  who  fent  his  chief  engineer  to  attend 
him  to  Iffria,  where  they  repaired  and  added  new  for¬ 
tifications  to  thofe  of  Triefte.  Mr  Halley  returned  to 
England  in  1 703  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  made  pro- 
feffor  of  geometry  in  the  yniverfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  Dr  Wallis,  and  had  the  degree  of  doClor  of 
laws  conferred  on  him  by  that  univerfity.  He  is  faid 
to  have  loft  the  profefforfhip  of  aftronomy  in  that  city, 
becaufe  he  would  not  profefs  his  belief  of  the  Cliriftian 
religion.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  at  Oxford,  when  he 
began  to  tranflate  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic,  uipollo - 
nius  de  fedione  rationis  ;  and  to  reftore  the  two  books 
De  fedione  fpatii  of  the  fame  author,  w  hich  are  loft, 
from  the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappus ;  and  he 
publifhed  the  whole  wrork  in  1706.  Afterwards  he  had 
a  (hare  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  Apollonius’s  Conics  ; 
and  ventured  to  fupply  the  whole  eighth  book,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  which  is  alfo  loft.  He  likewdfe  added  Serenus 
on  the  fe&ion  of  the  cylinder  and  cone,  printed  from 
the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  and  pub- 
liftied  the  whole  in  folio.  In  1713,  he  was  made 
fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  1720,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  king’s  aftronomer  at  the  royal  obfervatory 
at  Greenwich,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Flamftead  ;  and,  in 
1729,  wYas  chofen  as  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  died  at  Greenwich  in  1  742. 
His  principal  works  are,  1.  Catalogus  fellarum  aujlrct- 
lium.  2.  Tabulce  aflronomicte .  3.  An  abridgement  of 

the  aftronomy  of  comets,  &:c.  We  are  alfo  indebted 
to  him  for  the  publication  of  feveral  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  had  a  particular  friendship 
for  him,  and  to  whom  he  frequently  communicated  his 
difeoveries. 

HALLET’s  Quadrant*  See  Quadrant. 

HALLIARDS,  the  ropes  or  tackles  ufually  employ¬ 
ed  to  hoift  or  lower  any  fail  upon  its  refpe&ive  maft  or 
flay.  See  Jears. 

HALMOTE,  or  Halimote,  is  the  fame  with 
what  is  now  called  a  court-baron ,  the  word  implying  a. 
meeting  of  the  tenants  of  the  fame  hall  or  manor.  The 
name  is  (till  retained  at  Lufton,  and  other  places  in 
Herefordshire.  See  Mote. 
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[almfta.lt  HALMSTADT.  See  Helmstadt. 

||  HALO,  or  Corona,  m  Natural  Hijl or y,  a  colour- 

Haltcin.  ^  c\rc\e  appearing  round  the  body  of  the  fun,  moon,  or 

jr^  "  any  of  the  large  ftars.  See  Corona. 

HALORAGUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
o&andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

HALSTEAD,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Coin,  45  miles  from  London.  The  town 
conlifts  of  about  600  houfes,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
about  4000  in  number.  Here  is  a  good  manufa&ory 
of  fays,  bays,  callimancoes,  &c.  and  its  market  is  noted 
for  eorn. 

HALT,  in  War ,  a  paufc  or  Hop  in  the  march  of  a 
military  body. — Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
hat  it  us,  “  breath  3”  it  being  a  frequent  occafion  of  halt¬ 
ing  to  take  breath  :  others  from  alto ,  becaufe  in  halting 
they  raifed  their  pikes  on  end,  &c. 

HALTER,  in  the  manege,  a  headdtall  for  a  horfe, 
of  Hungary  leather,  mounted  with  one,  and  fometimes 
two  ft  raps,  with  a  fecond  throat-band,  if  the  horfe  is 
apt  to  unhalter  himfelf. 

HalTER-Co/I,  is  an  excoriation  of  the  paftern,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  halter’s  being  entangled  about  the  foot, 
upon  the  horfe’s  endeavouring  to  rub  his  neck  with  his 
hinder  feet.  For  the  cure  of  this,  anoint  the  place, 
morning  and  evening,  with  equal  quantities  of  linfeed 
oil  and  brandy,  well  mixed. 

HALTERES,  or  Poisers,  in  Entomology ,  two 
fmall  round  bodies,  fupported  on  ftalks  and  attached  to 
the  infefl  under  the  wings  of  dipterous  flies,  as  in  the  ti- 
jmla  genus.  They  are  fuppofed  by  fome  naturalifts  to 
be  the  rudiments  of  another  pair  of  wings.  See  ENTO¬ 
MOLOGY. 

HALTERIST7E,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  players 
'at  difeus  3  denominated  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  difeus, 
called  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Latins  halter. 

See  Discus. 

Some  take  the  difeus  to  have  been  a  leaden  weight  or 
ball  which  the  vaultcrs  bore  in  their  hands,  to  iecure 
and  keep  themfelves  the  more  fteady  in  their  leaping. 
Others  will  have  the  halter  to  be  a  lump  or  mafsoflead 
or  ft  one,  with  an  hole  or  handle  fixed  to  it,  by  which  it 
might  be  carried  3  and  that  the  halteriftae  were  thofe 
who  cxereifed  themfelves  in  removing  thefe  niaffes  from 
place  to  place. 

Iiier.  Mercurialis,  in  his  treatife  De  arte  gymnajiica f 
1.  ii.  c.  12.  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  halteriftae  3  for 
though  there  was  but  one  halter,  there  were  two  ways 
of  applying  it.  The  one  was  to  throw  or  pitch  it  tn  a 
certain  manner  3  the  other  only  to  hold  it  out  at  arm’s- 
end,  and  in  this  pofture  to  give  themfelves  divers  mo¬ 
tions,  fwinging  the  hand  backwards  and  forwards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  engraven  figures  thereof  given  us  by 
Mercurialis.— The  halter  was  of  a  cylindrical  figure, 
fmaller  in  the  middle  where  it  was  held,  by  one  diame- 
*  ter,  than  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  above  a  foot  long, 
and  there  was  one  for  each  hand  :  it  was  either  of  iron, 
ftone,  or  lead. 

Galen,  De  tuend.  valetud.  lib.  i.  v.  and  vi.  fpeaks  of 
this  cxercife,  and  (hows  of  what  ufe  it  is  in  purging  the 
body  of  peccant  humours  3  making  it  equivalent  both  to 
purgation  and  phlebotomy. 

H  ALTON,  or  Haulton,  i.  e.  High  Town ,  a 
town  of  Chefhire,  1S6  miles  from  London.  It  Hands 
*n  a  hill,  where  a  caftle  was  built  anno  1071,  and  is  a 
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member  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  3  which  maintains  a 
large  jurifdi&ion  in  the  county  round  it,  by  the  name 
of  Halton-Fee ,  or  the  honour  of  Hal  ton,  having  a  court 
of  record,  prifon,  &c.  within  themfelves.  About  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  every  year,  the  king’s  officers  of  the  duchy 
keep  a  law-day  at  the  caftle,  which  ftill  remains  a  ftate- 
ly  building.  Once  a  fortnight  a  court  is  kept  here,  to 
determine  all  matters  within  their  jurifdi&ion  3  but  fe¬ 
lons  and  thieves  are  carried  to  the  feffions  at  Chefter,  to 
receive  their  fentence.  By  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee, 
Piibble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &.c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmorc- 
land,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Lcicefter,  Oxford,  Worces¬ 
ter  §£C. 

HALTWHISTLE,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  55.  2. 

HALYMOTE,  properly  fignifies  a  holy  or  ecclefi- 
aftieal  court.  See  Halmote. 

There  is  a  court  held  in  London  by  this  name  before 
the  lord  mayor  and  ffieriffs,  for  regulating  the  bakers. 
It  was  anciently  held  on  Sunday  next  before  St 
Thomas’s  day,  and  for  this  reafon  called  the  Halyxnote, 
or  Holy-court. 

HALYS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  nobleft  river 
of  the  Hither  Afia,  through  whi£h  jt  had  a  long  courfe, 
was  the  boundary  of  Croefus’s  kingdom  to  the  eaft. 
Running  down  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  through 
Cataonia,  and  Cappadocia,  it  divided  almoft  the  whole 
of  the  Lower  Alia,  from  the  fea  of  Cyprus  down  to 
the  Euxine,  according  to  Herodotus  3  who  feems  to 
extends  its  courfe  too  far.  According  to  Strabo,  him¬ 
felf  a  Cappadocian,  it  had  its  fprings  in  the  Great  Cap¬ 
padocia.  It  feparated  Paphlagonia  from  Cappadocia  3 
and  received  its  name  o&7ro  tm  uXo<;,  from  fait,  becaufc 
its  waters  were  of  a  fait  and  bitter  tafte,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil  over  which  they\ flowed.  It  is  famous- 
for  the  defeat  of  Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  milled 
by  the  ambiguous  word  of  this  oracle  : 

la-os  'AAw  ptyccMv  ^iccXv(ru. 

If  Croefus  paffies  over  the  Halys,  he  ffiall  deftroy  a 
great  empire. 

That  empire  wTas  Ills  own.  Sec  Croesus  and  L  ydia. 

HALYWERCFOLK,  in  old  writers,  were  perfons 
who  enjoyed  land,  by  the  pious  fervice  of  repairing* 
foinc  church,  or  defending  a  fepulchre. 

This  word  alfo  fignified  fuch  perfons  in  the  diocefe  of 
Durham  as  held  their  lands  to  defend  the  corpie  of  St 
Cuthbert,  and  who  from  thence  claimed  the  privilege 
of  not  being  forced  to  go- out  of  the  bilhopric. 

HAM,  or  Cham,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  country 
of  the  Zuzims-  (Gen.  xiv.  5.),  the  fituation  wdiercof  u 
not  known. 

Ham,  the  yqungeft  fon  of  Noah.  He  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Cufli,  Mizraim,  Phut,,  and  Canaan  3  each 
whereof  had  the  fcveral  countries  peopled  by  therm 
With  refpe£t  to  flam,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  all 
Africa  for  his  inheritance,  and  that  he  peopled  it  with 
his  children.  As  for  himfelf,  it  is  thought  by  fome 
that  he  dwelt  in  Egypt  3  but  M.  Bafnage  is  rather  of 
opinion,  that  neither  Ham  nor  Mizraim  ever  were  in 
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Ham  Egypt,  blit  that  their  pofterity  fettled  in  this  country, 
*  H  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  their  anceifors.  And  as 
(jcs>  *  to  Ham’s  being  w  or  (hipped  as  a  god,  and  called  Jupi- 
— ~v— - 1  ter  Hammon ,  he  thinks  people  may  have  been  led  into 
this  mitfakc  by  the  fimilitude  of  names  j  and  that  Ju¬ 
piter  Hammon  was  the  fun,  to  which  divine  honours 
have  been  paid  at  all  times  in  Egypt.  However  that 
may  be,  Africa  is  called  the  land  of  Ham,  in  feveral 
places  of  the  pfalms,  (Pfal.  lxxvii.  51.  civ.  23.  cv.  22.). 
In  Plutarch,  Egypt  is  called  C hernia ;  and  there  are 
fome  footlteps  of  the  name  of  Ham  or  Cluim  obferved 
in  Pfoehemmis,  Pfitta  cheminis,  which  are  cantons  of 
Egypt. 

Ham,  a  Saxon  word  ufed  for  “  a  place  of  dwell¬ 
ing  a  village  or  town  :  hence  the  termination  of 
fome  of  our  towns,  Nottingham ,  Buckingham ,  8c c.  Al- 
fo  a  home  clofe,  or  little  narrow  meadow,  is  called  a 
ham. 

Ham,  is  alfo  part  of  the  leg  of  an  animal ;  being 
the  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee,  or  the  ply  or  angle 
in  which  the  leg  and  thigh,  when  bent,  incline  to  each 
other. 

Ham,  in  Commerce ,  &c.  is  ufed  for  a  leg  or  thigh 
of  pork,  dried,  feafoned,  and  prepared,  to  make  it  keep, 
and  to  give  it  a  bri(k  agreeable  flavour. 

We  it  ph  alia  hams,  which  are  fo  highly  efleemed,  are 
prepared  by  falting  them  with  faltpetre,  pre fling  them  in 
a  prefs  eight  or  ten  days,  then  deeping  them  in  juniper- 
water,  and  drying  them  in  the  fmokc  of  juniper- wood. 

A  ham  may  be  falted  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Wefl- 
phalia,  by  fprinkling  a  ham  of  young  pork  with  fait 
for  one  day,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the  blood  )  then 
wiping  it  dry,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  mixture  of  a  pound 
of  brown  fugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  faltpetre,  half 
a  pint  of  bay  fait,  and  three  pints  of  common  fait, 
well  flirred  together  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire  till 
they  are  moderately  hot :  let  it  lie  three  weeks  in  this 
falling,  and  be  frequently  turned,  and  then  dry  it  in  a 
chimney. 

Ham,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weflpha- 
lia,  capital  of  the  county  of  Mark,  and  fubjeCf  to  the 
king  of  Pruflia.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lippe,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Munfler.  The  adjacent  country  a- 
bounds  in  corn,  hemp,  and  flax  \  and  the  inhabitants 
get  a  good  deal  of  money  by  travellers.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  Hanfe-town,  but  it  is  now  reduced.  E‘.  Long. 
7.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  36. 

Ham,  a  town  of  Picardy,  in  France,  feated  on  the 
river  Somme,  among  marthes.  It  has  three  parithes, 
and  there  is  here  a  round  tower  whofe  walls  are  36 
feet  thick.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1557, 
but  reftored  by  treaty.  E.  Long.  3.  9.  N.  Lat. 
JO.  II. 

Ham,  a  village  in  Surrey,  about  a  mile  from  Kingf- 
ton,  near  which  are  the  Ham  Walks,  fo  much  celebra¬ 
ted  by  our  admirable  poet  Thomfon  and  others. 

Ham,  Wejl,  a  village  in  Effex,  rvhere  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  opulent  abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1135, 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lea,  four  miles  calf  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

HAM  AD  AN.  See  A  mad  an. 

HAMADRYADES  (formed  of  together ,  and 

dgvog,  dry  ad,  of  oak ),  in  antiquity,  certain  fabu¬ 

lous  deities  revered  among  the  ancient  heathens,  and 
believed  to  prefide  over  woods  and  for  efts,  and  to  be  in- 
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clofed  under  the  bark  of  oaks.  The  hatnadryades  Hamadry^ 
were  fuppofed  to  live  and  die  with  the  trees  they  were  des 
attached  to  \  as  is  obierved  by  Servius  on  Virgil,  „  M 
Eclog.  x.  ver.  62.  after  Mneiimachus,  the  feholiaft  of,. 
Apollonius,  &c.  who  mentions  other  traditions  relating 
thereto. 

The  poets,  however,  frequently  confound  the  Ha¬ 
madryads  with  the  Naiads,  Napsese,  and  rural  nymphs 
in  general  \  witnefs  Catullus,  Carm.  lxviii.  vcr.  23. 

Ovid,  Fail.  iv.  229.  Met.  i.  vcr.  695.  xiv.  ver.  628. 
Propertius,  Eleg.  xx.  32.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  ver.  64.  Georg, 
iv.  ver.  382,  383.  Feitus  calls  them  •<^uerqueiulamcf 
as  being  iilued  or  fprung  from  oaks.  An  ancient  poet, 
Pherenieus,  in  Athenaeus,  lib.  iii.  calls  the  vine,  fig- 
tree,  and  other  fruit-trees,  hamadryads* ,  from  the  name 
of  their  mother  the  oak. 

'I  his  common  idea  among  the  ancients,  of  nymphs 
or  intelle&ual  beings  annexed  to  trees,  will  account  tor 
their  worthipping  of  trees  •>  as  we  find  they  did,  not 
only  from  their  poets  but  their  hiftorians.  Livy  /peaks 
of  an  ambaiTador’s  addrefling  himfelf  to  an  old  oak,  as 
to  an  intelligent  peifon  and  a  divinity,  lib.  iii.  j  25. 

HAMAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Syria,  fi- 
tuated  in  E.  Long.  37.  10.  N.  Lat.  34.  45.  By  fome 
travellers  it  is  corruptly  called  Amarl  and  Amant .  Some 
mittake  it  for  the  ancient  Apamea  *,  but  this  is  now 
called  A famiyah ,  and  is  fituated  a  day’s  journey  from 
Hamah.  Hamah  is  fituated  among  hills,  and  has  a 
caftle  feated  on  a  hill.  It  has  all  along  been  a  confi- 
derable  place,  and  in  the  1 3th  century  had  princes 
Qf  its  own.  It  is  very  large,  and  being  feated  on  the 
afeent  of  a  hill,  the  houfes  rife  above  one  another,  and 
make  a  fine  appearance,  it  is,  however,  like  moil 
other  towns  under  the  Turkifti  government,  going  to 
decay.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  half  ruined 5  but 
thofe  which  are  if  ill  (larding,  as  well  as  the  mofques 
and  caille,  have  their  walls  built  of  black  and  white 
(fones,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  various  fi¬ 
gures.  The  river  A(Ti,  the  ancient  Oronles,  runs  by 
the  fide  of  the  caftlo,  and  fills  the  ditches  round  it, 
which  arc  cut  very  deep  into  the  rock.  This  river, 
leaving  the  cafllc,  pafics  through  the  town  from  fouth 
to  north,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it,  though  it  is  pretty 
broad.  In  its  courfe  through  the  town  it  turns  18 
great  wheels,  called  by  the  natives  fcki,  which  raife 
great  quantities  of  water  to  a  confidcrable  height,  and 
throw  it  into  canals  fupported  by  arches,  by  which 
means  it  is  conveyed  into  the  gardens  and  fountains. 

There  are  fome  pretty  good  bazars  or  market-places 
in  Hamah,  where  there  is  a  trade  for  linen,  which  is 
manufactured  there,  and  fent  to  Tripoli  to  be  exported 
into  Europe. 

H  AM  AMELIS,  Witch-hazel  j  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  See  Botany  Index . 

HiVMAM  Leef,  a  town  12  miles  eaft  from  Tunis, 
noted  for  its  hot  baths,  which  are  much  referted  to  by 
the  Tunifcans,  and  are  efficacious  in  rheumatifm  and 
many  other  complaints.  Here  the  bey  has  a  very  fine 
bath,  which  he  frequently  permits  the  confuls  and  other 
perfens  of  diftin&ion  to  ufe. 

HAMATH,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  fame  name,  lying  upon  the  Orontes.  “  The 
entering  into  Hamath,”  which  is  frequently  fpoken  of 

in 
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Hamath  In  Scripture,  (Jodi.  xiii.  5.  Judges  111.  3.  2  Kings  xiv. 

II  25.  a-nl  Z  Chr.  vii.  8.)  is  the  narrow  pafs  leading  from 
Hambdcn.^  ^  land  ot*  Canaan  through  the  valley.  which  lies  be- 
tween  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  This  entrance  into 
Hamath  is  fet  down  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  oppofition  to  the  fouthern  limits, 
the  Nile  or  river  of  Egypt.  Jofephus,  and  St  Jerome 
after  him,  believed  Hamath  to  be  Epiphania.  .  But 
Theodoret  and  many  other  good  geographers  maintain 
it  to  be  Emefa  in  Syria.  Jofhua  (xix.  35.)  a  Tigris  the 
city  of  Hamath  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Toi  king  of 
Hamath  cultivated  a  good  underftanding  with  David, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  9.).  This  city  was  taken  by  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  retaken  from  the  Syrians  by  Jeroboam  the 
fecond,  (2  Kings  xiv.  28.).  The  kings  of  Affyria 
made  themfelves  matters  of  it  upon  the  declenfion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  tranfplanted  the  inhabitants 
of  Hamath  into  Samaria,  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  and  xviii. 

34*  &c*)*  .  , 

HAMAXOBII,  HaMaxobtans,  in  the  ancient 

geography,  a  people  who  had  no  houfes,  but  lived  in 
carriages.  The  word  is  formed  from  apcefc ot,  a  carriage 
or  chariot ,  and  £«?,  life . 

The  Hamaxohii ,  called  alfo  Hamaxohitar ,  were  an 
ancient  people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  inhabiting  the 
fouthern  part  of  Mufcovy,  who  inflead  of  houfes  had  a 
fort  of  tents  made  of  leather,  and  fixed  on  carriages  to 
be  ready  for  fhifting  and  travel. 

HAMBDEN,  John,  a  celebrated  patriot,  defend¬ 
ed  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hambden  in  Buckingham- 
fliire,  was  born  in  1594.  From  the  univerfity  he  went 
to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  chofen  to  ferve 
in  the  parliament  which  began  at  Weftminfter  Feb.  5. 
1626  j  and  ferved  in  all  the  fucceeding  parliaments  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1636  he  became  universal¬ 
ly  known,  by  his  refufal  to  pay  (hip-money,  as  being 
an  illegal  tax  *,  upon  which  he  was  profecuted*  His 
conduCl  throughout  this  tranfa&ion  gained  him  a  great 
reputation.  When  the  long  parliament  began,  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  fixed  on  him  as  their  pater  patrice,  On 
January  3.  1642,  the  king  ordered  articles  of  high 
treafon  and  other  mifdemeanours  to  be  prepared  again  ft 
Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr  Hambden,  and  four  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  went  to  that  houfe 
to  feize  them  :  but  they  had  retired.  Mr  Hamb¬ 
den  afterwads  made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  to  clear  him- 
felf  of  the  charge  laid  againft  him.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  wars  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  did 
good  fervice  to  the  parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill.  He  received  a  mortal  wound  in  an  engagement 
with  Prince  Rupert,  in  Chalgrave-field  in  Oxfordfhire, 
and  died  in  1643.  He  is  faid  to  have  poffeffed  the  So- 
cratic  art  in  a  high  degree,  of  interrogating,  and  under 
the  notion  of  doubts,  infinuating  objections,  fo  that  he 
infufed  his  own  opinions  into  thofe  from  whom  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  learn  and  receive  them.  He  was,  fay  his 
panegyrifts,  a  very  wife  man  and  of  great  parts  *,  and 
had  the  greateft  talents  for  popularity  that  were  ever 
poffeffed  by  any  man :  He  was  mafter  over  all  his  ap¬ 
petites  and  paftions,  and  had  thereby  a  very  great 
afeendant  over  other  men’s  :  He  was  of  an  induftry  and 
vigilance  never  to  be  tired  out,  of  parts  not  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  the  moft  fubtile,  and  of  courage  equal 
to  his  beft  parts. 
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HAMBURG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  feated  Hamburg 
in  E.  Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lat.  53.  36.  Its  name  is  de-'  *** 
rived  from  the  old  German  word  Hamme ,  fignifying  a 
wood,  and  Burg ,  a  caftle  ;  and  ftands  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  river  Elbe.  This  river  is  not  lefs  than  four 
miles  broad  oppofite  the  city.  It  forms  two  fpacious 
harbours,  and  like  wife  runs  through  moft  part  of  it 
in  canals.  It  flows  above  Hamburg  many  miles  5  but 
when  the  tide  is  accompanied  with  north-weft  "winds, 
a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  by  the  inundations  oc- 
caftoned  thereby.  There  are  a  great  many  bridges 
over  the  canals,  which  are  moftly  on  a  level  with  the 
ftreets,  and  fomc  of  them  have  houfes  on  both  fides. 

In  the  year  833,  Ludovicus  Pius  ere&ed  Hamburg 
firft  into  a  bifhopric,  and  afterwards  into  an  archbi- 
fhopric  5  and  Adolphus  III.  duke  of  Saxony,  among 
many  other  great  privileges,  granted  it  the  right  of 
fifhing  in  the  Elbe,  eight  miles  above  and  below  the 
city.  The  kings  of  Denmark,  fince  they,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  counts  of  Holftein,  have  continually 
claimed  the  fovercignty  of  this  place,  and  often  com¬ 
pelled  the  citizens  to  pay  large  fums  to  purchafe  the 
confirmation  of  their  liberties.  Nay,  it  has  more  than 
once  paid  homage  to  the  king  of  Denmark  \  who,  not- 
wi th (landing,  keeps  a  minifter  here  with  credentials, 
which  is  a  fort  of  acknowledgment  of  its  independency 
and  fovereigntv.  Though  Hamburg  has  been  con- 
ftantly  fummoned  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  ever  fince 
the  year  1618,  when  it  was  declared  a  free  imperial 
city  by  a  decree  of  the  aulic  council ;  yet  it  waves 
this  privilege,  in  order  to  Leep  fair  with  Denmark* 

By  their  fituation  among  a  number  of  poor  princes,  the 
Hamburghers  are  continually  expofed  to  their  rapa- 
cioufnefs,  efpeeially  that  of  the  Danes,  who  have  ex¬ 
torted  vaft  fums  from  them.  The  city  is  very  popu¬ 
lous  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  *,  for  though  one  may 
walk  with  eafe  round  the  ramparts  in  two  hours,  yet 
it  contains,  exclufive  of  Jews,  at  leaft  1 00, 0C0  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Here  are  a  great  many  charitable  foundations, 
the  regulations  of  which  are  greatly  admired  by  fo¬ 
reigners.  All  perfons  found  begging  in  the  ftreets  are 
committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  to  hard  labour, 
fuch  as  the  rafping  of  Brazil  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 

There  is  an  hofpital  into  which  unmarried  women 
may  be  admitted  for  a  fmall  fuin,  and  comfortably 
maintained  during  the  refidue  of  their  lives.  'I 'he 
number  of  hofpitals  in  this  place  is  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  extent  than  in  any  other  Proteftant  city 
in  Europe.  The  revenue  of  the  orphan-houfe  alone 
is  faid  to  amount  to  betAveen  50  and  6o,oocl.  There 
is  a  large  fumptuous  hofpital  for  receiving  poor  tra¬ 
vellers  that  fall  fick.  In  one  of  their  work -houfes  or 
houfes  of  correClion,  tliofc  Avho  have  not  performed 
their  talk  are  hoifted  up  in  a  bafket  over  the  table  in 
the  common  hall  while  the  reft  are  at  dinner,  that 
they  may  be  tantalized  with  the  fight  and  fmell  of 
what  they  cannot  tafte.  The  eftablifhed  religion  of 
Hamburg  is  Lutheranifm  *,  as  for  the  Calvinifts  and 
the  Roman  Catholics,  they  go  to  the  ambaffadors  cha¬ 
pels  to  celebrate  their  divine  fervice  and  worfhip. 

They  have  here  what  they  call  a  private  conf effort  y 
previous  to  the  holy  communion,  which  differs  in  no¬ 
thing  from  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
abfolution  is  the  fame,  only  the  pooreft  of  the  people 
here  are  forced  to  give  a  fee  to  the  priefts  on  thefe  oc- 
G  g  eaffons,. 
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eafions.  Their  churches,  'which  are  ancient  large  fabrics, 
are  open  thoroughfares,  and  in  fome  of  them  there 
are  book  fellers  {hops.  The  pulpit  of  St  Catherine's  is 
of  marble,  eurioufly  carved  and  adorned  with  figures 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold  j  and  its  organ,  reckoned 
one  of  the  belt  in  Europe,  has  6000  pipes.  The 
cathedral  is  very  aneient,  and  its  tower  leans  as  if  juft 
going  to  fall  $  yet,  on  account  of  the  Angularity  and 
beauty  of  its  archite&ure,  the  danger  attending  it  has 
been  hitherto  overlooked.  There  is  ftill  a  dean  and 
chapter  belonging  to  this  church,  though  fecularizcd  j 
from  whofe  court  there  lies  no  appeal,  but  to  the  im¬ 
perial  chamber  at  Wetzlar*  The  chapter  confifts  of  a 
provoft,  dean,  13  canons,  8  minor  canons,  and  30  vicarii 
immunes ,  befides  others  who  are  under  the  jurifdi&ion 
of  the  city.  The  cathedral,  with  the  chapter,  and  a 
number  of  houfes  belonging  to  them,  wrere  formerly 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  his  Britannic  majefty 
as  duke  of  Bremen,  who  difpofes  of  the  prebends  that 
fall  in  fix  months  of  the  year,  not  fucceflively,  but 
alternately  with  the  chapter.  Hamburg  is  almoft  of  a 
circular  form,  and  fix  miles  in  compafs.  It  has  fix  * 
gates,  and  three  entrances  by  water,  viz.  two  from 
the  Elbe  and  one  from  the  Alfter,  being  divided  into 
the  old  and  new,  which  are  ftrongly  fortified  with 
moats,  ramparts,  baftions,  and  outworks.  The  ramparts 
are  very  lofty  and  planted  with  trees  \  and  of  fuch  a 
breadth,  that  feveral  carriages  may  go  abreaft.  In  the 
new  town,  towards  Altena,  are  feveral  ftreets  of  mean 
houfes  inhabited  by  Jews.  Through  that  entrance 
from  the  Elbe,  called  the  lower  Battm,  pafs  all  (hips 
going  to  or  coming  from  fea.  Every  morning,  at  the 
opening  of  it,  is  feen  a  multitude  of  boats  and  fmall 
barks,  wThofe  cargoes  confift  of  milk,  fruits,  and  all  kinds 
of  provifions,  ru  filing  in  at  the  fame  time.  There  are 
fome  fine  chimes  here,  efpeeially  thofe  of  St  Nicholas, 
which  play  every  morning  early,  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  on  all  feitivals  and  folemnities.  The 
other  public  ftru6lures  in  this  city,  befides  the  churches, 
make  no  great  appearance  :  however,  the  yard,  arfenal, 
and  two  armories,  arc  well  worth  feeing.  There  are 
feveral  convents  or  cloifters  ftill  remaining  j  whieh 
having  been  fecularized,  are  now  pofiefied  by  the  Luthe¬ 
rans.  One  of  them  holds  its  lands  by  this  tenure, 

H  That  they  offer  a  glafs  of  wine  to  every  malefa6lor 
who  is  carried  by  it  for  execution.” 

There  is  a  fine  exchange,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  London.  But  it  lvas  found  that  the  merchants 
could  not  be  accommodated  with  every  neeelfary  con¬ 
venience  in  tranfacting  their  bufinefs.  To  fupply 
thefe  defers  a  new  Exchange  Hall  has  been  built. 
This  ftru6lure  is  fituated  near  the  exchange,  in  the 
ftrect  called  BohnetiJlraJJ'e .  The  facade  is  in  a  ftyle  of 
great  eleganee,  and  the  entrance  has  three  arcades  fup- 
ported  by  pillars  of  the  Doric  order.  The  fteps  run 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  arcades,  the  intervals  between 
which  arc  ornamented  wTith  genii  holding  garlands  of 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  doors  leading  to  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
fteps.  The  porter’s  lodge  is  on  the  right,  and  the  door 
leading  to  the  ball  and  concert  room  in  the  feeond  ftory, 
is  on  the  left.  The  balcony  is  vaulted  and  meafures  22 
feet  in  diameter.  The  facade  is  terminated  by  the  third 
or  attic  ftory,  whieh  is  provided  with  a  row  of  Doric 
pilafters,  above  which  there  is  a. pediment.. 
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The  entrance  into  the  hall  is  behind  the  central  Hamburg, 
arcade,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  row  cf 
ftatues,  and  meafures  84  feet  by  42.  It  is  appropriated 
to  the  meeting  of  merchants  and  men  of  bufinefs.  There 
are  feveral  other  faloons  or  apartments,  fueh  as  the 
Egyptian  faloon  furrounded  with  columns  of  granite, 
between  which  are  landfcapes  in  the  manner  of  a  pano¬ 
rama  }  and  the  underwriters  have  two  rooms  adjoining 
to  this.  The  reading-room  is  furnifned  with  all  kinds 
of  newfpapers  and  periodical  works  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  library  is  to  contain  all  books  necef- 
fary  for  eommeree,  in  every  language,  to  colle6l  which 
muft  be  the  work  of  time.  There  is  an  anti-room  wfith 
embcllifliments  to  the  left  of  the  great  ftaircafe. 

The  hall  of  arts  is  well  adapted  to  the  meetings  of 
artifts,  which  ought  never  to  be  wanting  in  'eftablifh- 
ments  of  fueh  a  nature.  Here  arc  five  excellent  pic¬ 
tures  reprefenting  poetry,  painting,  feulpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  mufie,  together  wfith  the  portraits  of  many 
celebrated  men  who  have  diftinguiftied  themfelves  in  the 
arts.  The  ball  and  concert  room  meafures  64  feet  by  42, 
and  the  roof  is  30  feet  high.  The  gallery  is  fupported 
by  1 8  pillars  or  columns  of  the  Compofite  order,  and 
the  accefs  to  it  is  by  the  great  ftaireafe.  The  ceiling 
reprefents  the  firmament  ftudded  with  ftars,  and  Aurora 
difperfing  the  fhades  of  night.  There  is  alfo  an  Ara¬ 
bic,  Turkifh,  and  Grecian  faloon,  whieh  the  fubferibers 
are  at  liberty  to  ufe  as  they  pleafe.  The  two  fpacious 
dining  rooms  may  be  thrown  into  one,  when  neceflity 
requires  it.  They  are  ornamented  with  bafio  relievos 
in  plafter  of  Paris. 

The  faloon  of  the  mufes  and  the  mufical  faloon  are 
on  the  third  floor.  A  large  room,  in  form  of  a  rotunda, 
receives  light  from  above,  and  may  be  eonfidered  as  an 
academy  of  the  imitative  arts.  A  complete  apparatus 
for  expeditious  printing  alfo  belongs  to  this  magnifieent 
fabric,  under  the  dire&fion  of  Mr  Conrad  Muller,  an 
eminent  printer  in  Hamburg,  whofe  attention  will  be 
chiefly  direfled  to  the  publifhing  of  books  on  mercantile 
fubje&s.  The  whole  edifice  is  fmifhed  in  a  ftyle  of 
great  elegance  and  tafte,  and  the  management  given  to 
one  who  is  fully  qualified  for  the  office. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  Hamburg,  that  a  citizen,  when 
he  dies,  muft  leave  the  tenth  of  his  eftate  to  the  city  \ 
and  foreigners,  not  naturalized,  muft  pay  a  certain  fum 
annually  for  liberty  to  trade.  The  eommon  carts  here 
are  only  a  long  pulley  laid  upon  an  axle-tree  between 
two  wheels,  and  drawn  not  by  horfes,  but  by  men,  of 
whom  a  dozen  or  more  are  fometimes  linked  to  thefe 
machines,  with  flings  acrofs  their  fhoulders.  Such  of 
the  fenators,  principal  elders,  divines,  regular  phyfi- 
cians,  and  graduates  in  law,  as  aflift  at  funerals,  have 
a  fee.  The  hangman’s  houfe  is  the  eommon  prifon  for 
all  malefa<ftors ;  on  whom  fentcnce  is  always  pafled  on 
Friday,  and  on  Monday  they  arc  executed.  As,  by 
their  laws,  no  criminal  is  punifhable  unlefs  he  plead 
guilty,  they  have  five  different  kinds  of  torture  to  ex¬ 
tort  fuch  confeffion.  The  government  of  this  city  is 
lodged  in  the  fenate  and  three  colleges  of  burghers. 

The  former  is  veiled  with  almoft  every  a£l  of  fovereign- 
ty,  except  that  of  laying  taxes  and  managing  the 
finances,  which  are  the  prerogatives  of  the  latter.  The 
magiftracy  is  compofed  of  four  burgomafters,  four  fyn- 
dies,  and  24  aldermen,  of  whom  fome  are  lawyers  and 
fome  merchants.  Any  perfon  elefted  into  the  magi¬ 
ftracy. 
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ftracy,  and  declining  the  office,  muft  depart  the  place,  coinage,  which^thcy  a&ually  exereife.^ 


No  burgher  is  admitted  into  any  of  the  colleges,  un- 
lefs  he  dwells  in  a  houfc  of  his  own  within  the  city, 
and  is  poflefled  of  1000  rixdollars  in  fpecie,  above 
the  fum  for  which  the  lioufe  may  be  mortgaged  j  or 
2000  in  moveable  goods,  within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
fame.  For  the  adminiflration  of  juflice,  here  are  feve¬ 
rai  inferior  courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Obergericht,  or  high  court,  and  from  that  to  the  aulic 
council  and  other  imperial  colleges.  For  naval  caufes 
here  is  a  court  of  admiralty,  which,  jointly  with  the 
city-treafury,  is  alfo  charged  with  the  care  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  city  to  the  river’s  mouth. 
Jn  confequence  of  this,  100  large  buoys,  dome  white, 
others  black,  are  kept  conflantly  floating  in  the  river 
in  fummer :  but  in  winter,  inflead  of  fome  of  them, 
there  are  machines,  like  thofe  called  ice-beacons ,  to 
point  out  the  (hoals  and  Hats.  Subordinate  to  the  ad¬ 
miralty  is  a  company  of  pilots  :  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  is,  or  at  lead  ought  to  be,  a  veifel  always 
riding,  with  pilots  r*ady  to  put  on  board  the  thips.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  *lfo  is  a  good  harbour,  called 
Cuxhaven ,  belonging  to  Hamburg  ;  a  light-houfe  ;  and 
feverai  beacons,  fome  of  them  very  large.  For  defray¬ 
ing  the  expenee  of  tliefe,  certain  tolls  and  duties  were 
formerly  granted  by  the  emperors  to  the  city.  .  Befidcs 
the  Elbe,  there  is  a  canal  by  which  a  communication  is 
opened  with  the  Trave,  and  thereby  with  Lubeck  and 
the  Baltic,  without  the  hazard,  trouble,  and  expense, 
of  going  about  by  the  Sound.  The  trade  of  Hamburg 
is  very  extenfive,  in  exporting  all  the  commodities 
and  manufactures  of  the  feverai  cities  and  dates  of 
Germany,  and  fupplying  them  with  whatever  they 
want  from  abroad,  its  exports  conlid  of  linens  of  fe¬ 
verai  forts  and  countries  \  as  lawns,  diapers,  ofna- 
burgs,  dowlas,  &c.  linen-yarn,  tin-plates,  iron,  brafs, 
and  dcel-ware,  clap-board,  pipe-flaves,  wainfljot-boards, 
oak-plank,  and  timber,  kid-lkins,  corn,  beer  in  great 
quantities,  with  Hax,  honey,  wax,  anifeed,  Indeed, 
drugs,  wine,  tobacco,  and  metals.  Its  principal  im¬ 
ports  are  the  woollen  manufactures  and  other  goods  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  amount  of  feverai  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  a-year  .*  they  have  alfo  a  great  trade  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  is  carried  on  niodly 
in  Engliih  bottoms,  on  account  of  their  Mediterranean 
palfes.  Their  whale-fidierv  is  alfo  very  confiderable, 
50  or  60  (hips  being  generally  font  out  every  year  in 
this  trade.  Add  to  thefe  a  variety  of  manufactures, 
which  are  performed  here  with  great  fuccefs  \  the  chief 
of  which  are,  fugar-baking,  calico-printing,  the  wea¬ 
ving  of  damafks,  brocades,  velvets,  and  other  rich  filks. 
The  inland  trade  of  Hamburg  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  in  Europe,  unlcfs  perhaps  we  Oiould  except  that 
of  Amflerdam  and  London.  There  is  a  paper  publifh- 
«d  here  at  dated  times  called  th t  Breifcourant,  fpecify- 
mg  the  courfe  of  exchange,  with  the  price  which  every 
commodity  and  merchandife  bore  lafl  upon  the  ex¬ 
change.  There  is  alfo  a  board  of  trade,  ereCted  on 
purpofe  for  the  advancing  every  projeCt  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  commerce.  Another  great  advantage  to 
the  merchants  is,  the  bank  eflablifhed  in  1619,  which 
has  a  Hourifhing  credit.  To  fupply  the  poor  with 
corn  at  a  low  price,  here  arc  public  granaries,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  grain  are  laid  up.  By  charted  from 
feverai  emperors,  the  Hamburghers  have  -a  right  of 
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merchants,  or  Hamburg  Company ,  as  it  is  called,  enjoy 
great  privileges  *,  for  they  hold  a  court  with  particular  ^ 
powers,  and  a  jurifdi<flion  among  themfelves,  and  have 
a  church  and  minifler  of  their  own. —  This  city  has  a 
diflricl  belonging  to  it  of  conliderable  extent,  which 
abounds  with  excellcn^paftures,  intermixed  with  feve¬ 
rai  large  villages  and  noblemen’s  feats.  A  fmall  baili- 
wic,  called  Bei'gedorf,  belongs  to  this  city  and  Lu^ 
beck. — Though  Hamburg  has  an  undoubted  right  to  a 
feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  yet  as  Hie  pays  110  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  military  chelt  in  time  of  war,  and  is 
alfo  unwilling  to  draw  upon  herfolf  the  refentment  of 
Denmark,  Hie  makes  no  ufe  of  that  privilege.  There 
is  a  fchola  illujlris  or  gymnafium  here,  well  endowed, 
with  fix  able  profeffors,  who  read  lectures  in  it  as  at 
the  univerfities.  There  are  alfo  feverai  free  fchools, 
and  a  great  number  of  libraries,  public  and  private* 

The  public  cellar  of  this  town  has  always  a  prodigious 
Hock  and  vent  of  old  hock,  which  brings  in  a  consider¬ 
able  revenue  to  the  Hate.  Betides  the  militia  or  trains 
ed  bands,  there  is  an  eHabliHiment  of  12  companies 
of  infantry,  and  one  troop  of  dragoons,  befides  an  ar¬ 
tillery  company,  and  a  night-guard.  But  fmee  the 
north  of  Europe  was  overrun  by  the  French,  Ham¬ 
burg  has  undergone  great  changes,  both  in  her  trade 
and  internal  police,  having  fallen  into  their  hands  in 
1806. 

HAMEL,  John  Baptiste  du,  a  very  learned 
French  philofopher  and  writer  in  the  17th  century. 

At  18  he  wrote  a  treatife,  in  which  he  explained  in 
a  very  limplc  manner  Thcodolius’s  three  books  of 
Spherics  ^  to  which  he  added  a  tracl  upon  trigonome¬ 
try,  extremely  perfpicuous,  and  defjgned  as  an  intro- 
duftion  to  aflronomy.  Natural  philofophy,  as  it  was 
then  taught,  was  only  a  colled  ion  of  vague,  puzzling, 
and  barren  queflions ;  when  our  author  undertook  to 
eflablifu  it  upon  right  principles,  and  publifhed  his 
A flronomia  Phyjica .  In  1666  M.  Colbert  propofed  to 
Louis  XIV.  a  feheme,  which  was  approved  of  by  his 
majeHy,  for  eHablifhing  a  royal  academy  of  fciences  \ 
and  appointed  our  author  fecretary  of  it.  He  pub- 
liflied  a  great  many  books  \  and  died  at  Paris  in  1 706, 
of  mere  old  age,  being  almofl  83.  He  was  regius 
profelfor  of  philofophy,  in  which  he  was  fucceeded 
by  M.  Varignon.  He  wrote  Latin  with  purity  and 
elegance. 

HAM  EL  IN,  a  Hrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Calemberg  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  fituated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  to  which 
it  is  the  key,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hamel 
and  Wcfer,  in  E.  Long.  9.  36.  N.  Lat.  52.  6.- 

HAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bota¬ 
ny  Index. 

HAMESECKEN.  Burglary,  or  no&urnal  houfo- 
breaking,  was  by  the  ancient  Englifli  law  called  Hame~ 
fechen ,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day. 

HAMI,  or  Ha-mi,  a  country  of  Afla,  fubjcdl  to 
the  Chinefe.  It  is  fituated  to  the  north-eafl  of  China, 
at  the  extremity  of  that  defert  which  the  Chinefe  call 
Chamo ,  and  the  Tartars  Gobi  $  and  is  only  90  leagues 
diflant  from  the  mofl  weflerly  point  of  the  province  of 
Chenfl.  This  country  was  inhabited  in  the  early  ages 
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Harm,  by  a  wandering  people  named  long.  About  the  year 
95 o  before  the  Chriitian  era,  they  font  deputies  to  pay 
homage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  prefented  feme 
fabres  by  way  of  tribute.  The  civil  wars  by  which 
China  was  torn  about  the  end  of  the  dynafty  of  Tcheou 
having  prevented  aftiftance  from  being  fent  to  thefe 
people,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hiong- 
nou,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the  Huns, 
and  who  at  that  time  were  a  formidable  nation.  The 
Chincfe  feveral  times  loft  and  recovered  the  country  of 
Hami.  In  13  1  (the  fixtli  year  of  the  reign  of  C.hun- 
ty,  of  the  dynafty  of  the  eaftern  Han),  the  emperor 
kept  an  officer  there  in  quality  of  governor.  Under 
the  following  dvnafties,  the  fame  vicilFitudes  were  ex¬ 
perienced  :  Hami  was  fometimes  united  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chenft,  fometimes  independent  of  it,  and 
fgmetimes  even  of  the  whole  empire.  The  fituation 
of  thefe  people4 (feparated  by  vaft  deferts  from  China, 
to  which,  beftdes,  they  had  no  relation,  either  in  lan¬ 
guage,  manners,  or  cuftoms)  mult  have  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  facilitate  thefe  revolutions.  All  the  tributary 
ftates  of  the  empire  having  revolted  in  610,  that  of 
Hami  followed  their  example  }  but  it  again  fubmitted, 
to  the  yoke  under  Tai-tfong,  fecond  emperor  of  the 
dynafty  of  Tang,  who  had  fent  one  of  his  generals 
"with  an  army  to  reduce  it.  This  great  prince  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  new  conqueft.  He  divided 
it  into  three  diftridls,  and  connected  its  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary  government  in  fuch  a  manner  to  that  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chenft  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  that 
tranquillity  prevailed  there  during  his  reign  and  fevc- 
ral  of  thofe  that  followed.  Through  Hami  all  the  cara¬ 
vans  which  went  from  the  weft  to  China,  or  from 
China  to  the  weft,  were  obliged  to  pafs.  The  empe¬ 
rors,  predeceffors  of  Tai-tfong,  were  fatisfied  with  cau- 
ftng  wine  to  be  tranfported  from  Hami  in  fkins  car¬ 
ried  by  camels }  but  66  Tai-tfong  (fays  the  Chinefe 
hiftory)  having  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Hami,  or¬ 
dered  fomc  vine-plants  of  the  fpecies  called  majou ,  to  be 
brought  him,  which  he  caufed  to  be  planted  in  his 
gardens :  he,  beftdes,  learned  the  manner  of  making 
wine,  the  ufe  of  which  proved  both  ferviceable  and 
hurtful  to  him.”  Luxury  and  effeminacy  having  weak¬ 
ened  the  dynafty  of  Tang,  the  Mahometans-  (who 
had  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  all  the  countries  that  are 
fttuated  between  Perfia,  Cobi,  and  the  Cafpian  fea) 
advanced  as  far  as  Hami,  which  they  conquered.  It 
appears,  that  this  country  afterwards  had  princes  of  its 
own,  but  dependent  on  the  Tartars,  who  fucceffively 
ruled  thefe  immenfe  regions,  The  Yuen  or  Mogul 
Tartars  again  united  the  country  of  Hami  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chenft  *,  and  this  reunion  fubfifted  until  1360, 
at  which  time  the  emperor  formed  it  into  a  kingdom, 
on  condition  of  its  princes  doing  homage  and  paying 
tribute.  The  king  of  Hami  was  honoured  with  a 
new  title  in  1404,  and  obtained  a  golden  feal.  After 
a  conteft  of  feveral  years  for  the  fucceffion  to  the 
throne,  the  kingdom  of  Hami  fell  a  prey  to  the  king 
of  Tou-eulh-fan.  This  yoke  foon  became  uneafy  to 
the  people  of  Hami :  they  revolted  from  their  new 
matters,  and  made  conquefts  from  them  in  their  turn. 
The  new  king  whom  they  made  choice  of  did  not 
long  poffefs  the  throne  :  he  was  conquered  and  killed 
in  a  bloody  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  king  of 
Toul-eulh-faii,  who  alfo  perifhed  fome  time  after. 


Since  this  epocha,  the  country  of  Hami  has  been  fuc-  Hami. 
ccflively  expofed  to  anarchy,  or  governed  by  its  own  v*— 
princes.  The  prince  who  filled  the  throne  in  1696 
acknowledged  himfelf  a  vafFal  of  the  empire,  and  lent 
as  tribute  to  Peking  camels,  horfes,  and  fabres.  Kang- 
hi  received  his  homage  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  and 
publifhed  a  diploma,  which  ettablithed  the  rank  that 
the  king  of  Hami  ftiould  hold  among  the  tributary 
princes,  the  time  when  he  ftiould  come  to  render  ho¬ 
mage,  the  nature  of  the  prefents  neceftary  for  his  tri¬ 
bute,  the  number  of  auxiliaries  he  was  bound  to  fur- 
nifti  in  time  of  war,  and  the  manner  of  his  appointing  a 
fucceffor.  All  thefe  regulations  have  fubfifted  till  this 
time. 

The  country  of  Hami,  though  lurrounded  by  de¬ 
ferts,  is  accounted  one  of  the  moft  delightful  in  the 
world.  The  foil  produces  abuudance  of  grain,  fruits, 
leguminous  plants,  and  pafture  of  every  kind.  The 
rice  which  grows  here  is  particularly  efteemed  in  Chi¬ 
na  ;  and  pomegranates,  oranges,  peaches,  raifins,  and 
prunes,  have  a  moft  exquifite  tafte  ,  even  the  jujubes 
are  fo  juiey,  and  have  fo  delieious  a  flavour,  that  the 
Chinefe  call  them  perfumed  jujubes .  There  is  no  fruit 
more  delicate  or  more  in  requeft  than  the  melons  of 
Hami,  which  are  carried  to  Peking  for  the  emperor’s 
table.  Thefe  melons  are  much  more  wholefome  than 
thofe  of  Europe  }  and  have  this  Angular  property,  that 
they  may  be  kept  frefh  during  great  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter. — But  the  moft  ufeful  and  moft  efteemed  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  country  is  its  dried  raiftns.  Thefe  are  of 
two  kinds :  The  fir  ft,  which  are  much  ufed  in  the 
Chinefe  medicine,  feem  to  have  a  perfect  rcfemblance 
to  thofe  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Corinthian. 

The  fecond,  which  are  in  much  greater  requeft  for  the.-, 
table,  are  fmaller  and  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  The  Chinefe  authors  perfe&ly  agree  with  . 

Meffrs  Lemery  and  Geoffrey,  refpe&ing  the  virtue  and 
qualities  of  thefe  dried  grapes  or  raiftns  j  but  they  at-, 
tribute  fo  much  more  effieaey  to  thofe  of  Hami  than 
to  thofe  of  China,  that  they  prescribe  them  in  fmaller 
dofes.  They  obferve,  that  an  infufion  of  the  firft  is 
of  great  fervice  in  facilitating  an  eruption  of  the  fmall- 
pox  about  the  fourth  day,  when  the  patient  either  is 
or  feems  to  be  too  weak  \  and  to  promote  a  gentle 
perfpiration  in  fome  kinds  of  pleurifies  or  malignant 
fevers.  The  dofe  muft  be  varied  according  to  the 
age,  habit  of  body,  and  ftrength  of  the  patient  \  great 
care  muft  be  taken  to  adminifter  this  remedy  feafon- 
ably  and  with  judgment.  The  emperor  caufed  plants 
to  be  tranfported  from  Hami  to  Peking,  which  were 
immediately  planted  in  his  gardens.  As  thefe  plants 
were  cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  under  his  own 
eyes,  they  have  perfe&ly  fuccecded.  The  raiftns  pro¬ 
duced  by  them  are  exceedingly  fweet,  and  have  a  moft. 
exquifite  flavour. 

Although  the  country  of  Hami  (the  latitude  of 
which  is  4 2°  53'  20")  lies  farther  towards  the  north, 
than  feveral  of  the  provinces  of  France,  we  are  allured 
that  its  climate  is  more  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
vines,  and  that  it  gives  a  fuperior  degree  of  quality  to 
the  grapes.  It  never  rains  at  Hami  \  even  dews  and 
fogs  are  fcarcely  ever  feen  there  }  the  country  is  wa¬ 
tered  only  by  the  fnow  whieh  falls  in  winter,  and  by 
the  water  of  this  fnow  when  melted,  which  is  eolle<fted 
at  the  bottoms  ©f  the  mountains,  and  preferved  with 
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The  method  of  drying  grapes  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  eftablifhed  him 

at  the  place  poffeffed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In 
aftertimes  the  name  was  changed  from  Cad%ow  to  Ha- 
and  in  144 5  the  lands  were  eredled  into  a  lord- 


great  care  and  induftry. 
in  Hami  is  much  fimpler  than  that  praftifed  in  the 
provinces  of  China.  1  he  people  of  Chenfi  hold  them 
over  the  fleam  of  hot  wine,  and  even  fometimes  boil 
them  a  few  feconds  in  wine  in  which  a  little  clarified 
honey  has  been  diluted.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hami 
they  wait  until  the  grapes  are  quite  ripe  ;  they  then 
expofe  them  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun  ;  after¬ 
wards  pick  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  manner  until 
they  arc  quite  dry.  However  dry  thefe  grapes^  may 
be,  they  become  (hrivelled,  without  lofing  any  of  their 
fubflance,  and  without  growing  flat ;  good  raifins  ought 
to  be  almoft  as  crifp  as  fugar  candy. 

The  kingdom  of  Hami  contains  a  great  number  of 
villages  and  hamlets  5  but  it  has  properly  only  one 
city,  which  is  its  capital,  and  has  the  fame  name.  It 
is  furrounded  by  lofty  walls,  which  are  half  a  league  in 
circumference,  and  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  fronts 
the  eaft,  and  the  other  the  weft.  Thefe  gates  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  at  a 
diftance.  The  ftreets  are  ftraight,  and  well  laid  out  j 
but  the  houfes  (which  contain"  only  a  ground-floor, 
and  which  are  almoft  all  conftrufted  of  earth)  make 
very  little  (how  :  however,  as  this  city  enjoys  a  ferene 
Iky,  and  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  a 
river,  and  furrounded  by  mountains  which  ftielter  it 
from  the  north  winds,  it  is  a  moft  agreeable  and  de¬ 
lightful  refidence.  On  whatever  fide  one  approaches 
it,  gardens  may  be  feen  which  contain  every  thing 
that  a  fertile  and  cultivated  foil  can  produce  in  the 
mildeft  climates.  All  the  furrounding  fields  are  en¬ 
chanting  :  but  they  do  not  extend  far  ;  for  on  feveral 
fides  they  terminate  in  dry  plains,  where  a  number  of 
beautiful  horfes  are  fed,  and  a  fpecies  of  excellent 
flieep,  which  have  large  flat  tails  that  fometimes  weigh 
three  pounds.  The  country  of  Hami  appears  to  be 
very  abundant  in  foflils  and  valuable  minerals  :  the 
Chinefe  have  for  a  long  time  procured  diamonds  and  a 
great  deal  of  gold  from  it  ^  at  prefent  it  fupplies  them  with 
a  kind  of  agate,  on  which  they  fet  a  great  value.  With 
regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  fmall  ftate,  they  are 
brave,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  very  dexterous  in  all 
bodily  exercifes,  and  make  excellent  foldiers  ♦  but  they 
are  fickle  and  foon  irritated,  and  when  in  a  paflion  they 
are  extremely  ferocious  and  fanguinary. 

HAMILTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Clydefdale, 
feated  on  the  river  Clyde,  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Glafgow  *,  from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton 
take  their  name,  and  title  of  duke.  The  town  is  feated 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  agreeable  plain  \  on  one  fide  of 
which  the  Hamilton  family  has  a  large  park,  which  is 
near  feven  miles  in  circumference,  enelofed  with  a  high 
wall,  and  well  (locked  with  fallow  deer.  The  rivulet 
called  Avon  runs  through  the  park,  and  falls  into  the 
river  Clyde,  over  which  lafl  there  is  a  bridge  of  free-llone. 
W.  Long.  4.  16.  N.  Lat  55.  58.  The  original  name  of 
this  place,  or  the  lands  about  it,  was  Cadzoxv  or  Cad- 
yaw ,  a  barony,  granted  to  an  anceftor  of  the  noble 
owner,  on  the  following  occafion.  In  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  lived  Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamilton ,  ox  Hampton,  an 
Engliihman  of  rank  5  who  happening  at  court  to  fpeak 
in  praife  of  Robert  Bruce,  received  on  the  occafion  an 
infult  from  John  de  Spenfer,  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
whom  he  fought  and  flew.  Dreading  the  refentment 
•f  .that  potent  family,  he  fled  to  the  Scottilh  monarch} 
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(hip,  and  the  proprietor  Sir  James  fat  in  parliament  as 
Lord  Hamilton.  The  fame  nobleman  founded  the  col¬ 
legiate  church  at  Hamilton  in  1451,  for  a  provoft  and 
feveral  prebendaries.  The  endowment  was  ratified  at 
Rome  by  the  pope’s  bull,  which  he  went  in  perfon  to 
procure. — Hamilton  houfe  or  palace  is  at  the  end  of  the 
town  ;  a  large  heavy  pile,  with  two  deep  wings  at  right 
angles  with  the  centre  :  the  gallery  is  of  great  extent  \ 
and  furnifhed,  as  well  as  fome  other  rooms,  with  moft 
excellent  paintings. 

Hamilton,  Anthony ,  Count  of,  was  defeended  from 
a  younger  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  born 
in  Ireland  about  the  year  1646.  His  mother  was  After 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  viceroy  of  that  country. 
The  troubles  of  that  period  compelled  his  family  to  re¬ 
tire  to  France  while  he  was  only  an  infant,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  language  and  religion  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  made  different  vifits  to  England  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  but  he  was  prevented  from  obtaining 
any  public  employment  in  confequence  of  his  religious 
opinions,  to  which  he  conftantly  adhered.  He  received- 
from  James  II.  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  Ireland  $  but 
when  that  monarch’s  affairs  came  to  be  in  a  ruined  con* 
dition,  Count  Hamilton  accompanied  him  back  to 
France,  which  he  never  afterwards  quitted,  On  ac¬ 
count  of  his  wit  and  politenefs  he  was  very  much  ad¬ 
mired,  as  well  as  for  the  many  eftimable  qualities  of  his 
heart.  His  writings  are  lively,  yet  his  converfation 
was  ferious,  and  he  perhaps  indulged  too  much  his  pro- 
penfity  to  fatire.  He  died  iu  the  year  1 720  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  the  count  in  the  French  language^ 
were  printed  in  6  vols.  i2mo.  in  1749,  which  con- 
fift  of  poems,  fairy  tales,  and  his  Memoirs  of  Count 
Grammont,  the  beft  of  all  his  compofitions,  of  which 
Voltaire  faid,  44  it  is  of  all  books  that  in  which  the 
moft  fiender  ground-work  is  fet  off  with  the  gayeft, 
moft  lively  and  agreeable  ftyle.”  A  fplendid  edition 
of  it,  adorned  with  fine  engravings  from  original  por¬ 
traits,  was  publiflied  by  the  late  Lord  Orford,  at  his 
own  private  prefs. 

Hamimton,  George,  earl  of  Orkney,  and  a  brave 
warrior,  was  the  fifth  fon  of  William  earl  of  Selkirk, 
and  early  betook  himfelf  to  the  profeflion  of  arms. 
Being  made  colonel  in  1689-90,  he  diftinguiflied  him¬ 
felf  by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  and 
foon  after,  at  thofe  of  Aghrim,  Steinkirk,  and  Landcn, 
and  at  the  fieges  of  Athlone,  Limerick,  and  Namur. 
His  eminent  fervices  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  recommended  him  fo  high¬ 
ly  to  King  William  III.  that,  in  1696,  he  advanced 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by  the  title 
of  earl  of  Orkney ;  and  his  lady,  the  filter  of  Edward 
Vifcount  Villiers,  afterwards  earl  of  Jcrfey,  had  a  grant 
made  to  her,  under  the  great  feal  of  Ireland,  of  almoft 
all  the  private  eftates  of  the  late  King  James,  of  very 
confiderable  value. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 
he  was  promoted,  in  1702,  to  the  rank  of  major-general,^ 
and  the  next  year  to  that  of  lieutenant-general,  aneb 
was  like  wife  made  knight  of  the  Thiftle,  His  lord-  - 
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Hamilton,  fifip  afterwards  ferved  under  the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
f  Hamlet-  i  borough  ;  and  contributed  by  bis  bravery  and  eon- 
r  du£l  to  the  glorious  vi£lories  of  Blenheim  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  and  to  the  taking  feveral  of  the  towns  in 
Flanders. 

In  the  beginning  of  1710,  his  lordfftip,  as  one  of  the 
16  peers  of  Scotland,  voted  for  the  impeachment  of  Dr 
Sacheverel  \  and  the  fame  year  was  fworn  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  made  general  of  the  foot  in  Flanders. 
In  1712,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment 
of  fufileers,  and  fervid  in  Flanders  under  the  duke  of 
Ormond.  In  1714,  he  was  appointed  gentleman- 
extraordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  King  George  I.  and 
afterwards  governor  of  Virginia.  At  length  he  was 
appointed  conffable,  governor,  and  captain  of  Edinburgh 
caltle,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Clydefdale,  and 
field-mar  fiial.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Albemarlc- 
fireet,  in  1737* 

Hamilton,  John ,  the  24th  biffiop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
to  which  he  was  tranilated  from  Dunkeld.  He  was' 
natural  fon  of  James  the  firff  earl  of  Arran,  and  was 
in  great  favour  at  court  whilff  his  friends  remained  in 
power.  He  was  one  of  Queen  Mary’s  privy  council, 
and  a  Heady  friend  to  that  unfortunate  princefs.  He 
performed  the  ceremony  of  chriflening  her  fon,  and 
was  at  different  times  lord  privy  feal  and  lord  treafurer. 
The  queen  had  reafon  to  lament  her  •  not  following 
the  advice  of  this  prelate,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Lang- 
fide,  viz.  not  to  trull  her  perfon  in  England.  By  the 
regent  earl  of  Murray,  he  was  declared  a  traitor,  and 
obliged  to  feek  (hclter  among  his  friends.  He  was  un¬ 
fortunately  in  the  cafile  of  Dumbarton  when  that  for- 
trefs  was  taken  by  furprife,  from  whence  he  was  carried 
to  Stirling,  where  on  April  1.  1570,  he  was  hanged  on 
a  live  tree.  The  two  following  farcaltic  verfes  were 
written  upon  this  occalion  : 

Vive  diu ,  fe/ix  arbor,  femperque  vireto 
Frondibus ,  ut  nobis  talia  potna  /eras. 

HAMLET,  Hamel,  or  Hqmpfel,  (from  the  Saxon 
ham ,  i.  e  domus ,  and  the  German  let,  i.  e.  membrum ), 
fignifies  a  little  village,  or  part  of  a  village  or  parifh  ; 
of  which  three  words  the  firff  is  now  only  ufed,  though 
Kitchen  mentions  the  two  Jail.  By  Spelman  there  is 
a  difference  between  villam  in  teg  ram ,  vi/lam  dimidi  am, 
and  hamletam  ;  and  Stow  expounds  it  to  be  the  feat  of 
a  freeholder.  Several  county-towns  have  hamlets,  as 
there  may  be  feveral  hamlets  in  a  parilh  $  and  fome 


particular  places  may  be  out  of  a  town  or  hamlet, 
though  not  out  of  the  county. 

Hamlet,  a  prince  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Denmark  ;  and  whofe  name  has  been  rendered  familiar 
in  this  country,  and  his  llory  interelling,  by  being  the 
fubje£l  of  one  of  the  noblell  tragedies  of  our  immortal 
Shakefpeare.— Adjoining  to  a  royal  palace,  which  Hands 
about  half  a  mile  from  that  of  Cronborg  in  Ellineur, 
is  a  garden,  which,  »Mr  Coxe  informs  us,  is  called 
Hamlet’s  Garden,  and  is  faid  by  tradition  to  be  the 
very  fpot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  w*as  perpetrated. 
The  houfe  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  lituated  at  the  foot 
of  a  Tandy  ridge  near  the  Tea.  The  garden  occupies 
the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  is  laid  out  in  terraffes  riling  one 
above  another.  Ellineur  is  the  feene  of  Shakefpeare’s- 
Hamlet  j  and  the  original  hifiory  from  which  our  poet 
derived  the  principal  incidents  of  his  play  is  founded 
upon  fafls,  but  fo  deeply  buried  in  remote  antiquity 
that  it  is  difficult  to  diferiminate  truth  from  fable. 
Saxo-Grammaticus,  who  flourilhed  in  the  1 2th  century, 
is  the  earliefi  hifforian  of  Denmark  that  relates  the, 
adventures  of  Hamlet. %  His  acount  is  extracted,  and 
much  altered,  by  Belleforefi  a  French  author  ;  an 
Engliffi  tranllation  of  whofe  romance  wTas  publiffied 
under  the  title  of  the  Hifiorye  of  Hamblet  :  and  from 
this  tranllation  Shakefpeare  formed  the  ground-work  of 
this  play,  though  with  many  alterations  and  additions. 
The  following  ffiort  Iketeh  of  Hamlet’s  hifiory,  as 
recorded  in  the  Daniffi  annals,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  compare  the  original  character  with  that  delineated 
by  Shakefpeare. 

Long  before  the  introduction  of  Chriflianitv  into 
Denmark,  Horwendillus,  prefeCl  or  king  of  Jutland, 
was  married  to  Geruthra,  or  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Ruric  king  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  called 
AmlettJis,  or  Hamlet .  Fcngo  murders  his  brother  Hor¬ 
wendillus,  marries  Gertrude,  and  afeends  the  throne. 
Hamlet,  to  avoid  his  uncle’s  jealoufy,  counterfeits 
folly  •,  and  is  reprefen  ted  as  fueh  an  abhorrer  of  falfe- 
hood,  that  though  he  confiantlv  frames  the  mofi  eva- 
five  and  even  abfurd  anfwers,  yet  artfully  contrives  ne¬ 
ver  to  deviate  from  truth.  Fengo,  fufpc&ing  the  reality 
of  his  madnefs,  endeavours  by  various  methods  (a)  to 
difeover  the  real  Hate  of  his  mind  :  amongff  others,  he 
departs  from  Elfincur,  concerts  a  meeting  between 
Hamlet  and  Gertrude,  concluding  that  the  former 
■would  not  conceal  his  fentiments  from  his  ovTn  mother ; 
and  orders  a  courtier  to  conceal  himfelf,  unknown  to 

both. 
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(a)  Among  other  attempts,  Fengo  orders  his  companions  to  leave  him  in  a  retired  fpot,  and  a  young  woman 
is  placed  in  his  way,  with  a  view  to  extort  from  him  a  confeffion  that  his  folly  was  counterfeited.  Hamlet  would 
have  fallen  into  the  fnare,  if  a  friend  had  not  fecretly  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  of  this  treachery.  He  carries 
the  woman  to  a  more  feerct  place,  and  obtains  her  promife  not  to  betray  him  5  which  ffic  readily  confents  to, 
as  (he  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  her  infancy.  Being  afked,  upon  his  return  home,  if  he  had  indulged 
his  paffion,  he  anfwers  in  the  affirmative  >  but  renders  himfelf  not  believed  by  the  moff  artful  fubterfuges,  which, 
though  true,  feemed  evidently  to  mark  a  difordered  underfianding,  and  by  the  pofitive  denial  of  the  -woman. 
4t  Upon  this  woman,”  as  Capell  obferves,  “  is  grounded  Shakefpeare’s  Ophelia  5  and  bis  deliverance  from  this 
fnare  by  a  friend  fuggeffed  his  Horatio  5”. — “  the  rude  outlines,”  as  Mr  Malone  remarks,  “  of  thofe  chara&ers. 
But  in  this  piece  there  are  no  traits  of  the  ehara&er  of  Polonius  :  there  is  indeed  a  counfellor,  and  he  places  him¬ 
felf  in  the  queen’s  chamber  behind  the  arras  ;  but  this  is  the  whole.  The  ghofi  of  the  old  Hamlet  is  likewife 
the  offspring  of  our  author’s  creative  imagination.”  See  CapelPs  School  of  Shakefpeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. ;  and 
Malone's  Supplement ,  p.  353. 
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Hamlet.  both,  for  the  purpofe  of  overhearing  their  converfation. 
-nr-*—'  The  courtier  repairs  to  the  queen’s  apartment,  and 
hides  himfelf,  under  a  heap  of  ftraw  (b).  Hamlet,  up¬ 
on  entering  the  cabinet,  fufpecling  the  prefence  of 
fome  fpy,  imitates,  after  his  ufual  affc&ation  of  folly, 
the  crow  of  coek,  and,  fhaking  his  arms  like  wings, 
jumps  (c)  upon  the  heap  of  ftraw  ;  till,  feeling  the 
courtier,  he  draws  his  fword,  and  inftantly  difpatches 
him.  He  then  cuts  the  body  to  pieces,  boils  it,  and 
gives  it  to  the  hogs.  He  then  avows  to  his  mother 
that  he  only  perfonated  a  fool,  reproaches  her  for  her 
inceftuous  marriage  with  the  murderer  of  her  hufband ; 
and  concludes  his  remonftrances  by  faying,  “  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  condoling  my  infanity,  deplore  your  own 
infamy,  and  learn  to  lament  the  deformity  of  your  own 
mind  (d).”  The  queen  is.  filent  }  but  is  recalled  to 
virtue  by  thefe  admonitions.  Fengo  returns  to  Elfi- 
neur,  fends  Hamlet  to  England  under  the  care  of  two 
courtiers,  and  requefts  the  king  by  a  letter  to  put  him 
to  death.  Hamlet  difeovers  and  alters  the  letter  ;  fo 
that,  upon  their  arrival  in  England,  the  king  orders 
the  two  courtiers  to  immediate  execution,  and  betroths 
his  daughter  to  Hamlet,  who  gives  many  aftonifhing 
proofs  of  a  moil  tranfeendant  underftanding.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  returns  to  Denmark,  and  alarms 
the  court  by  his  unexpected  appearance  \  as  a  report 
of  his  death  had  been  fpread,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  his  funeral.  Having  re-aftumed  his  afteCted 
infanity,  he  purpofely  wounds  his  fingers  in  drawing 
his  fword,  which  the  byftanders  immediately  fallen  to 
the  fcabbard.  He  afterwards  invites  the  principal 
nobles  to  an  entertainment,  makes  them  intoxicated, 
and  in  that  Hate  covers  them  with  a  large  curtain, 
which  he  fallens  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs  \  he 


then  fets  fire  to  the  palace  ;  and  the  nobles,  being  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  curtain,  perilh  in  the  flames.  During 
this  tranfaClion  he  repairs  to  Fcngo’s  apartment ;  and, 
taking  the  fword  which  lay  by  the  fide  of  his  bed,  puts 
his  own  in  its  place  $  he  inliantly  awakens  and  informs 
him,  that  Hamlet  is  come  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
his  father.  Fengo  Harts  from  his  bed,  feizes  the  fword  , 
but  being  unable  to  draw  it,  falls  by  the  hand  of 
Hamlet.  The  next  morning,  when  the  populace  were 
aflembled  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  Hamlet  fum- 
mons  the  remaining  nobles  ;  and  in  a  mailerly  fpeech, 
which  is  too  long  to  infert  in  this  place,  lays  open  the 
motives  of  his  own  conduct,  proves  his  uncle  to  have 
been  the  afiaflm  of  his  father  }  and  concludes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  :  u  Tread  upon  the  allies  of  the  raonller, 
■who,  polluting  the  wife  of  his  mure  red  brother,  join¬ 
ed  incell  to  parricide  ;  and  ruled  over  you  with  the 
moll  oppreflive  tyranny.  Receive  me  as  the  miniller 
of  a  juft  revenge,  as  one  who  felt  for  the  fufierings  of 
his  father  and  his  people.  Confider  me  as  the  perfon 
who  has  purged  the  difgrace  of  his  eountry  ;  extin- 
guilhed  the  infamy  of  his  mother  \  freed  you  from  the 
defpotifm  of  a  monller,  whofe  crimes,  if  he  had  lived, 
would  have  daily  increafed,  and  terminated  in  your 
deftru&ion.  Acknowledge  my  fervices  •  and  if  I  have 
deferved  it,  prefent  me  with  the  crovrn.  Behold  in  me 
the  author  of  thefe  advantages  :  no  degenerate  perfon, 
no  parricide ;  but  the  rightful  fucceffor  to  the  throne, 
and  the  pious  avenger  of  a  father’s  murder.  I  have 
refeued  you  from  flavery,  rellorcd  you  to  liberty,  and 
re-eftablifhed  your  glory  :  I  have  dellroyed  a  tyrant, 
and  triumphed  over  an  aflaflin.  The  recompenfe  is  in 
your  hands  :  you  can  ellimate  the  value  of  my  fervices, 
and  in  your  virtue  I  reft  my  hopes  of  rewrard.”  This 

fpcech 


(b)  The  reader  will  recoiled,  that  ftraw  ufed  formerly  to  be  fpread  over  the  floors  as  an  article  of  great 
luxury. 

(c)  This  part  Hands  thus  in  the  Englilh  account  :  “  The  counfellor  entered  fecretly  into  the  queene’s  cham¬ 
ber,  and  there  hid  himfelfe  behind  the  arras,  and  long  before  the  queene  and  Hamlet  came  thither  :  who  being 
craftie  and  politique,  as  foone  as  he  was  within  the  chamber,  doubting  fome  treafon,  and  fearing  if  he  fhould 
fpeak  feverely  and  wifely  to  his  mother  touching  his  fecret  praCtifes  hcc  Ihould  be  underftood,  and  by  that 
means  intercepted,  ufed  his  orthnary  manner  of  diflimulation,  and  began  to  come  (r.  crow)  like  a  cocke,  beating; 
with  his  arms  (in  fuch  manner  as  cockes  ufed  to  ftrike  with  their  wings)  upon  the  hangings  of  the  chambers  5 
whereby  feeling  fomething  ftirring  under  them,  he  cried,  A  rat !  a  rat !  and  prefently  draw  ing  his  fworde,., 
thruft  it  into  the  hangings  5  which  done,  he  pulled  the  counfellor  (half  deade)  out  by  the  heels,  made  an  end 
of  killing  him  *,  and,  being  flain,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be  boiled,  and  then  call  it  into  an, 
open  vault  or  privie.”  Malone's  Supplement ,  vol.  i.  p.  3  57.. 

(d)  The  elofet-feene,  which  is  fo  beautiful  in  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet,  is  thus  concifely,  but  not  lefs  finely, 
deferibed  by  the  Danifh  hiftorian  :  “  Cumquc  mater  magno  ejulatu  quefta  prasfentis  filii  focordiam  deflere  cce- 
piflet  \  ‘  Quid  (inquit)  mulierum  turpiflima  graviflimi  criminis  difiimulationem  falfo  lamenti  generc  expetis,  quas 
fcorti  more  lafeiviens  nefariam  ac  deteftabiiem  thori  conditionem  fecuta  viri  tui  interfeClorem  pleno  incefii 
finu  ample6leris  :  et  ei  qui  prolis  tuse  parentem  extinxerat  obfeoeniflimis  blandimentorum  illecebris  adularis. 
Ita  nempe  equae  conjugum  fuorum  viCloribus  maritantur.  Brutorum  natura  haec  eft  5  ut  in  diverfa  paffim  con- 
jugia  rapiantur  :  hoc  tibi  exemplo  prioris  mariti  memoriam  exolevifle  conftat.  Ego  vero  non  ab  re  ftolidi  fpe- 
ciem  gero,  cum  baud  dubitem  quin  is  qui  fratrem  opprefferit,  in  afflnes  quoque  pari  crudelitate  debaechaturus 
fit:  unde  ftoliditatis  quae  induftriae  habitum  ampledi  praeftat,  et  incolumitatis  praefidium  ab  extrema  dclira- 
mentorum  fpecie  mutuari.  In  animo  tamen  paternae  ultionis  ftudium  perfeverat  j  fed  rerum  cccafiones  aucupor, 
temporum  opportunitates  opperior.  Non  idem  omnibus  locus  competit.  Contra  obfeurum  immitemque  ani- 
mum  altioribus  ingenii  modis  uti  convenitv  Tibi  vero  fupervatuum  fit  meam  lamentari  defipientiam,  quae  tuam 
juftius  ignominiam  deplorare^ debueras.  Itaque  non  alienae  fed  propriae  mentis  vitium  defleas  necefle  eft.  Castera 
filere  mcmineris.’  Tali  convitio  laceratam  matrem  ad  excolendum  virtutis  habitum  revocavit,  preeteritofque  ignes 
praefentibus  illeeebris  praeferre  docuit.” 

5. 
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"Hamkt  {peech  has  the  defired  effeft  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
II  affembly  (lied  tears,  and  all  who  are  prefent  unani- 
,  am^oc  c;  nioufly  proclaim  him  king  amid  repeated  acclamations. 

Hamlet  foon  after  his  elevation  fails  to  England, 
and  orders  a  (hield  to  be  made  on  which  the  principal 
a&ions  of  his  life  are  reprefented.  The  king  receives 
him  with  feigned  demonftrations  of  joy,  falfely  alfures 
him  that  his  daughter  is  dead,  and  recommends  him  to 
repair  to  Scotland  as  his  a  mb  all  a  dor,  and  to  pay  his 
addreffes  to  the  queen  Hermetruda.  He  gives  this  in- 
fidious  advice  with  the  hopes  that  Hamlet  may  perifti 
in  the  attempt  ;  as  the  queen,  who  was  remarkable  for 
her  chaftity  and  cruelty,  had  fueh  an  averfion  to  all 
propofals  of  marriage,  that  not  one  "of  her  fuitors  had 
efcaped  falling  a  laerifiec  to  her  vengeance.  Hamlet, 
in  oppofition  to  all  difficulties,  performs  the  embaffy  ; 
and,  by  the  aflifiance  of  his  (hield,  which  infpires  the 
lady  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  wifdom  and  cou¬ 
rage,  obtains  her  in  marriage,  and  returns  with  her  to 
England.  Informed  by  the  princefs  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed,  that  her  father  meditates  his  affaflina- 
tions,  Hamlet  avoids  his  fate  by  wearing  armour  under 
his  robe  ;  puts  to  death  the  king  of  England  5  and 
fails  to  Denmark  with  his  two  wives,  where  he  is  foon 
afterwards  killed  in  a  combat  with  Vigletus  fon  of 
Rurie.  Hamlet,  adds  the  hiftorian,  was  a  prince, 
who,  if  his  good  fortune  had  been  equal  to  his  deferts, 
would  have  rivalled  the  gods  in  fplendour,  and  in  his 
a&ions  would  have  exceeded  even  the  labours  of  Her¬ 
cules. 

HAMMER,  a  well  knowTn  tool  ufed  by  mechanics, 
«onfi(ting  of  an  iron  head,  fixed  croffwife  upon  a  handle 
of  wood.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  hammers  ufed  by 
blackfmiths  ;  as,  1.  The  hand-hammer,  which  is  of 
fuch  weight  that  it  may  be  wielded  or  governed  with 
one  hand  at  the  anvil.  2.  The  up-hand  fledge,  ufed 
with  both  hands,  and  feldom  lifted  above  the  head, 
3.  The  about-fledge,  which  is  the  biggeft  hammer  of 
all,  and  held  by  both  hands  at  the  fartheft  end  of  the 
handle  ;  and  being  fwung  at  arms  length  over  the  head, 
is  made  to  fall  upon  the  work  with  as  heavy  a  blow  as 
pofiible.  There  is  alfo  another  hammer  ufed  by  fmiths, 
called  a  rivetting  hammer;  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  all, 
and  is  feldom  ufed  at  the  forge  unlefs  upon  finall  work. 
— Carpenters  and  joiners  have  like  wife  hammers  accom¬ 
modated  to  their  feveral  purpofes. 

HAMMERING,  the  aft  of  beating  or  extending 
and  fafhioning  a  body  under  the  hammer.  When  this 
operation  is  performed  on  iron  heated  for  the  purpofe, 
it  is  ufually  ealled  forging. 

Hammering,  in  coining.  A  piece  of  money  or  a 
medal  is  faid  to  be  hammered  when  ftruck,  and  the  im« 
predion  given,  with  a  hammer  and  not  with  a  mill. 

HAMMERSMITH,  four  miles  weft  from  London, 
is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Fulham,  has  tw'o  charity- 
Tehools,  a  w’orkhoufe,  a  Prefbytcrian  meeting-houfe, 
and  a  fair'  May  1.  There  are  a  number  of  handfome 
feats  about  it,  efpecially  towards  the  Thames  ;  among 
which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  late  Lord  Melcombe’s, 
which  is  a  very  elegant  houfe,  and  contains  a  marble 
gallery  finifhed  at  a  very  great  expence. 

HAMMOCK,  or  Hamac,  a  kind  of  hanging  bed, 
fufpended  between  two  trees,  ports,  hooks,  or  the  like, 
much  ufed  throughout  the  Weft  Indies,  as  alfo  on 
board  of  (hips.  The  Indians  hang  their  hammocks  to 


trees,  and  (has  fecurc  themfelves.  from  wild  hearts  and  Hammock, 
infedts,  which  fender  lying  on  the  ground  there  very  Hammond, 
dangerous.  According  to  F.  Plunder,  who  has  often 
made  ufe  of  the  hammock  in  the  Indies,  it  confifts  of 
a  large  ftrong  coverlet  or  flieet  of  coarfe  cotton,  about 
fix  feet  fquare  :  on  two  oppolite  fides  are  loops  of  the 
fame  fluff,  through  which  a  firing  is  run,  and  thereof 
other  loops  are  formed,  all  which  are  tied  together 
with  a  cord  ;  and  thus  is  the  whole  faftened  to  two- 
neighbouring  trees  in  the  field,  or  twro  hooks  in  houfes. 

This  kind  of  coueh  ferves  at  the  fame  time  for  bed 
quilts,  (beets,  pillow,  &;c. 

The  hammoek  ufed  on  board  of  (hips  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  eanvas  fix  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  ga¬ 
thered  or  drawn  together  at  the  two  ends.  There  are 
ufually  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadth  al¬ 
lowed  between  decks  for  every  hammoek  in  a  (hip  of 
wTar  ;  but  this  fpace  muft  in  fomc  meafure  depend  on 
the  number  of  the  crew,  &c.  In  time  of  battle  the 
hammoeks  and  bedding  are  firmly  corded  and  fixed  in 
the  nettings  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  wherever  the- 
men  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  view  or  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

HAMMOND,  Henry,  D.  D.  one  of  the  moft 
learned  Englifh  divines  in  the  17th  century,  was  born 
in  1605.  He  ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1629,  entered 
into  holy  orders.  In  1 633  he  was  induced  into  the 
redlory  of  Pcnfhurft  in  Kent.  In  1643  was  madG 
arehdeaeon  of  Chichefter.  In  the  beginning  of  1645 
he  was  made  one  of  the  eanons  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford, 
and  ehaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  w  ho  was 
then  in  that  city  ;  and  he  was  alfo  chofen  public  orator 
of  the  univerfity.  In  1647  ^ie  attended  the  king  in 
his  confinement  at  Wooburn,  Cavefham,  Hampton- 
Court,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  continued  till 
his  majefty’s  attendants  wrere  again  put  from  him.  He 
then  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  chofen  fub-dean  ; 
and  continued  there  till  the  parliament-vifitors  firft 
ejedled  him,  and  then  imprifoned  him  for  feveral  weeks 
in  a  private  houfe  in  Oxford.  During  this  confinement 
he  began  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Teft ament.  At 
the  opening  of  the  year  1660,  when  every  thing  vifibly 
tended  to  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family,  the  dodtor 
•was  defired  by  the  bifhops  to  repair  to  London  to  afiift 
there  in  the  compofure  of  the  breaches  of  the  ehurch, 
his  ftation  in  which  was  defigned  to  be  the  biftiopric  of 
Worcefter  ;  but  on  the  4th  of  April  he  was  feized  by 
a  fit  of  the  ftone,  of  which  he  died  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  aged  55.  Eefides  the  above  work,  he  wrote 
many  others;  all  of  which  have  been  publifhed  together 
in  four  volumes  folio. 

Hammond,  Anthony ,  Efq.  an  ingenious  Englifli 
poet,  defeended  from  a  good  family  of  Somerftiam  Place 
in  Huntingdonftiire,  was  born  in  1668.  After  a  libe¬ 
ral  education  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  he  was 
ehofen  member  of  parliament,  and  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfclf  as  a  fine  fpeaker.  He  became  a  commiflioner 
of  the  royal  navy,  whieh  place  he  quitted  in  1712.  He 
publifhed  A  Mifcellany  of  original  Poems  by  the  moft 
eminent  hands  ;  in  whieh  himfelf,  as  appears  by  the 
poems  marked  with  his  own  name,  had  no  ineonfider- 
able  (hare.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Walter  Moyle,  Efq. 
prefixed  to  his  works.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
that  gentleman,  and  died  about  the  year  1726. 

Hammond,  James ,  known  to  the  world  by  the  Love- 

Elegie.^ 
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Jiarnrmnd,  Elegies,  which  feme  years  after  his  death,  were  pub- 
fi/.rnpfuire.  Hiked  by  the  earl  of  Clicfterfield,  was  the  fun  of  Antho- 
— '  ny  Hammond  above  mentioned,  and  was  preferred  to  a 
place  about  the  perfon  of  the  late  prince  of  W ales,  which 
lie  held  till  an  unfortunate  accident  deprived  him  of 
his  fenfes.  The  came  of  this  calamity  was  a  paffion 
he  entertained  for  a  lady,  who  would  not  return  it : 
upon  which  he  wrote  tliofe  love-elegies  which  have  been 
fo  much  celebrated  for  their  tendernefs.  The  editor 
obferves,  that  he  eompofed  them  before  he  was  21  years 
of  age  :  a  period,  fajs  he,  when  fancy  and  imagination 
commonly  riot  at  the  expsmee  of  judgment  and  correCl- 
nefs.  He  was  fmeere  in  his  love  as  in  his  friendfliip  \ 
and  wrote  to  his  miftrefs,  as  he  fpoke  to  his  friends, 
nothing  but  the  genuine  fentiments  of  his  heart.  Ti¬ 
bullus  feems  to  have  been  the  model  our  author  judi- 
ciouily  preferred  to  Ovid  j  the  former  writing  direCtly 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  the  latter  too  often  yield¬ 
ing  and  addrefiing  himfelf  to  the  imagination.  Mr 
Hammond  died  in  the  year  1743,  at  Stow,  the  feat  of 
Lord  Cobkam,  who,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Chefterfield, 
honoured  him  with  a  particular  intimacy. 

HAMPSHIRE,  or  Hants,  a  county  of  England, 
"bounded  on  the  weft  by  Dorfetfhire  and  Wiltftiire,  on 
the  north  by  Berkfhire,  on  the  eaft  by  Surrey  and  Suf- 
fex,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifh  channel.  It  extends 
55  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  40  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is  about  2 20  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  is  divided  into  39  hundreds  *,  and  contains 
9  forefts,  29  parks  one  city,  20  market-towns,  253 
parifhes,  above  36,000  houfes.  In  1801  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  eftiraated  at  219,656,  who  eleCl  26 
members  of  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  the 
city  of  Winebefter,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following 
towns,  Southampton,  Portfmouth,  Petersfield,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Newport,  Stockbridge,  Andover,  Whitecburch, 
Lymington,  Chrift-chureh,  and  Newton. — The  air  is 
very  pure  and  pleafant,  efpecially  upon  the  downs, 
which  are  covered  with  (beep  to  the  amount,  it  is  faid, 
of  350,000.  In  the  champaign  part  of  the  county, 
where  it  is  free  of  wood,  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  produ¬ 
cing  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  country  is  extremely  well 
wooded  and  watered  ;  for  befides  many  woods  on  private 
eftates,  in  which  there  arevaft  quantities  of  well  grown 
timber,  there  is  the  New  foreft  of  great  extent,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  erown,  well  ftored  with  venerable  oak.  In 
thefe  woods  and  forefts,  great  numbers  of  hogs  run  at 
large  and  feed  on  the  acorns  *,  and  henee  it  is  that  the 
Hampfhire  bacon  fo  far  excels  that  of  raoft  other 
counties.  The  rivers  are  the  Avon,  Anton,  Arle, 
Teft,  Stowre,  and  Itch  in  *,  befides  feveral  fmaller 
ftreams,  ail  abounding  in  fifli,  efpecially  trout.  As  its 
fea-eoaft  is  of  a  confiderable  extent,  it  pofTeffes  many 
good  ports  and  harbours,  and  is  well  fuppiied  with 
fait- water  fifh.  Much  honey  is  produced  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  a  great  deal  of  mead  and  methegiin  made. 
Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  game,  and  on  the  downs  is  moft 
delightful  hunting.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  and 
kerfies  in  this  county,  though  not  fo  extenfive  as  that 
of  fome*  others,  is  yet  far  from  being  inconfiderable, 
and  employs  great  numbers  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
contributes  to  the  enriching  of  the  manufacturers  by 
what  is  fent  abroad.  The  canal  in  this  county, 
from  Bafingftoke  to  the  Wey  in  Surrey,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Thames,  cannot  but  be  a  great  advan- 
Yol.  X.  Part  L 
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tage  to  the  county  in  general,  and  the  parishes  it  palTes  ftainpihhto. 
through  in  particular  ;  to  earry  this  canal  into  execu-  *'”~v  'ar~ 
tion  above  86,oool.  were  raifed  amongft  1 50  proprie¬ 
tors  in  1789.  It  extends  53  miles,  and  was  completed 
in  1796. 

New  HAMPSHIRE ,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  England.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Que¬ 
bec  5  north-eaft  by  the  province  of  Main  }  foutli-eaft 
by  the  Atlantie  ocean  ;  fouth  by  MafTachufets  \  weft 
and  north- weft  by  ConneClieut  river,  which  divides  it 
from  Vermont.  The  ftiape  of  New  Hampfhire  referable* 
an  open  fan  }  Connecticut  river  being  the  curve,  the 
fouthern  line  the  fhorteft,  and  the  eaftern  line  the 
longeft  fide.  It  is  divided  into  five  counties,  viz* 
Rockingham,  Stafford,  Hilfhorougb,  Chefhire,  Graf¬ 
ton.  In  1776,  there  were  165  fettled  townfhips  in 
this  ftate.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  been  greatly 
inereafed.  The  chief  town  is  Portsmouth.  Exeter, 

15  miles  fouth wefterly  from  Portfmouth,  is  a  pretty 
town  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Exeter  river.  And  Con¬ 
cord,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Merrimak  river,  i? 
a  pleafant  flourifhing  town,  which  will  probably,  or 
account  of  its  central  fitutation,  foon  be  the  permanent 
feat  of  government.  There  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Pifcataqua  and  the  Merrimak.  The  former  has  four 
branches,  Berwick,  Coehechy,  Exeter,  and  Durham, 
which  are  all  navigable  for  frnall  veflels  and  boats,  fomc 
1 5  others  20  miles  from  the  fea.  Thefe  rivers  unite 
about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
form  one  broad,  deep,  rapid  ftream,  navigable  for 
fliips  of  the  largeft  burden.  This  river  forms  the  only 
port  of  New  Hampfhire.  The  Merrimak  bears  that 
name  from  its  mouth  to  the  continence  of  Pemigewaf- 
fet  and  Winnifipiokee  rivers  )  the  latter  has  its  fource 
in  the  lake  of  the  fame  name.  In  its  courfe,  it  re¬ 
ceives  numberlefs  final!  ftreams  iffuing  from  ponds  and 
fwamps  in  the  valleys.  It  tumbles  over  two  confidcr- 
able  falls,  Amafkaeg  and  Pantucket  great  falls.  From 
Haveril  the  river  runs  winding  along,  through  a  plea* 
fant  rich  vale  of  meadow,  and  paffing  between  New*’ 
bury  Port  and  Salifbury,  empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean. 

The  land  next  to  the  fea  is  generally  low  ;  but  as  you 
advance  into  the  country,  it  rifes  into  hills.  Some 
parts  of  the  ftate  are  mountainous.  The  White  moun¬ 
tains  are  the  higheft  part  of  the  ridge  which  extends 
north-eaft  and  fouth  -weft  to  a  length  not  yet  afeertainedi 
The  whole  cireuit  of  them  is  not  lefs  than  50  miles* 

The  height  of  thefe  mountains  above  an  adjacent  mea¬ 
dow,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  55 00  feet,  and  the  mea¬ 
dow  is  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The 
fnow  and  iee  cover  them  nine  or  ten  months  in  the 
year  ;  during  which  time  they  exhibit  that  bright  ap¬ 
pearance  from  whieh  they  are  denominated  the  white 
mountains .  From  this  fummit  in  clear  weather  is  ex¬ 
hibited  a  noble  view,  extending  60  or  70  miles  in 


view, 

every  direction.  Although  they  are  more  Than  7 o 
miles  within  land,  they  are  fecn  many  leagues  off  at 
fea,  and  appear  like  an  exceeding  bright  cloud  in  the 
horizon.  Thefe  immenfe  heights,  being  copioufly  re- 
plenifhed  with  water,  afford  a  variety  of  beautiful  eaf- 
eades.  Three  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  New  England 
reeeive  a  great  part  of  their  waters  from  thefe  moun¬ 
tains.  Amanoofuek  and  Ifrael  rivers,  two  principal 
branches  of  Connecticut,  fall  from  their  weftern  fide. 
Peabody  river,  a  braneh  of  the  Amarifcogen,  falls 
H  h  from 
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Jiampfliire.  from  the  north-eart  fide  \  and  almoft  the  ’whole  of  the 
Saco  defeends  from  the  fouthern  fide.  The  higheft 
fummit  of  tliefe  mountains  is  about  latitude  440. 

The  air  in  New  Hampfhire  is  ferene-  and  healthful. 
The  weather  is  not  fo  fubjeft  to  change  as  in  more- 
fouthern  elimates.  This  ftate,  embofoming  a  number 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  others  whofe  towering  fummits  are  eovercd 
with  fnow  and  iee  three  quarters  of  the  year,  is  in- 
tenfely  e old  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  heat  of  fum- 
mer  is  great,  but  of  fliort  duration.  The  cold  braees 
the  conftitution,  and  renders  the  labouring  people 
healthful  and  robuft. 

On  the  fea  coaft,  and  many  plaees  inland*  the  foil  is 
fandy,  but  affords*  good  pafturagc.  The  intervals  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  greatly  enriehed  by  the 
frefhets,  which  bring  down  the  foil  upon  them,  form¬ 
ing  a  fine  mould,  and  producing  eorn,  grain,  and  her¬ 
bage,  in  the  moft  luxuriant  plenty.  The  back  lands 
which  have  been  cultivated  are  generally  very  fertile, 
and  produce  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  ve¬ 
getables,  which  are  common  to  the  other  parts  of  New 
England.  The  un cultivated  lands  arc  eovered  with 
extenfive  forefis  of  pine,  fir,  eedar,  oak,  walnut,  &e. 
This  ftate  affords  all  the  materials  neceffary  for  fhip- 
building. 

No  a£lual  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  lately 
made.  In  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787? 
they  were  reekoned  at  102,000.  There  is  no  charae- 
teriftieal  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  and 
the  other  New  England  ftates.  The  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  New  Hampfhire  were  emigrants  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Their  pofterity,  mixed  with  emigrants  from 
Maflaehufets,  fill  the  lower  and  middle  towns.  Emi¬ 
grants  from  Connecticut  eompofe  the  largeft  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  towns  adjoining  Con¬ 
necticut  river.  There  are  no  (laves.  Negroes,  who 
were  never  numerous  in  New  Hampfhire,  are  all  free 
by  the  firft  artiele  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

In  the  town  (hip  of  Hanover,  in  the  weftern  part  of 
this  ftate,  is  Dartmouth  College,  fituated  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plain,  about  half  a  mile  eaft  of  Connecticut  river, 
in  latitude  430  33'.  It  was  named  after  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  William  earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of 
its  principal  benefa&ors.  It  was  founded  in  1769, 
for  the  education  and  inftru&ion  of  youth,  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  in  reading,  writing,  and  all  parts  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  lliould  appear  neceffary  and  expedient  for 
civilizing  and  ehriftianizing  the  children  of  Pagans,  as 
well  as  in  all  liberal  arts  and  feiences,  and  alfo  of  Englifh 
youths  and  any  others.  Its  fituation,  in  a  frontier 
country,  expofed  it  during  the  late  war  to  many  in¬ 
conveniences,  which  prevented  its  rapid  progrefs.  It 
flourifhed,  however,  amidft  all  its  embarraffments,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  moft  growing  feminaries  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  in  the  four  elaffes  about  130 
ftudents,  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  prefident,  two  pro- 
feffors,  and  two  tutors.  It  has  12  truftees,  who  are 
a  body  corporate,  inverted  with  the  powers  neeeffary 
for  fueh  a  body.  The  library  is  elegant,  containing 
a  large  eolleCtion  of  the  moft  valuable  books.  Its  appa¬ 
ratus  confifts  of  a  competent  number  of  ufeful  inftru- 
ments,  for  making  mathematical  and  philofophieal  ex¬ 
periments.  There  are  three  buildings  for  the  ufe  of 
the  ftudents.  Such  is  the  falubrity  of  %  air,  that 


no  inftance  of  mortality  has  happened  among  the  flu-  Hampfliir* 
dents  fince  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  college.  M 

At  Exeter  there  is  an  academy  \  at  Portfmouth  a  .  n*r 
grammar  fohool  j  and  all  the  towns  are  bound  by  law 
to  Support  feliools.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampfhire 
are  ehiefiy  eongregationalifls.  The  other  denominations 
are  Prefbyterians,  Baptifts,  and  Epifcopalians. 

The  firft  difeovery  made  by  the  Englifh  of  any  part 
of  New  Hampfhire  was  in  1614,  by  Captain  .lolin 
Smith,  who  ranged  the  fliore  from  Penobfeot  to  Cape 
Cod }  and  in  this  route  difeovered  the  river  Pifeata- 
qua.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publiflied  a  de- 
feription  of  the  eountry,  with  a  map  of  the  coaft, 
which  he  prefented  to  Prince  Charles,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  New  England.  The  firft  fettlcment  was  made 
in  1623. 

New  Hampfhire  w7as  for  many  years  under  the  ju- 
rifdiCtion  of  the  governor  of  Maffachufets,  yet  they 
had  a  feparate  legiflature.  They  ever  bore  a  propor¬ 
tionable  fhare  of  the  expenees  and  levies  in  all  enter- 
prifes,  expeditions,  and  military  exertions,  whether 
planned  by  the  eolony  or  the  erown.  In  every  ft  age 
of  the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever  had  a 
high  fenfe  of  liberty,  cheerfully  bore  their  part. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  pleafant  village  of  Middlefex, 
five  miles  north-weft  of  London,  ftands  in  a  healthy 
air,  on  a  fine  rife,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  heath  of 
about  a  mile  every  way,  that  is  adorned  with  feveral 
pretty  feats,  in  a  moft  irregular  romantic  fituation, 
and  has  a  moft  extenfive  profpeCi  over  London,  into 
the  counties  all  round  it,  viz.  Bueks  and  Hertford- 
fhire,  and  even  Northamptonfhire,  Effex,  Kent,  Surrey, 

Berks,  &c.  with  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Shooter’s 
Hill,  Banfted  Downs,  and  Windfor  Caftle.  Its  church- 
was  anciently  a  ehapel  of  eafe  to  Hendon,  till  about 
147S.  This  village  ufed  to  be  reforted  to  formerly 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  have  lately  been  negleCt- 
ed  :  but  the  wrells  are  ftill  frequented.  It  is  now 
crowded  with  good  buildings,  even  on  the  very  ft  cep 
of  the  hill,  where  there  is  no  walking  fix  yards  toge¬ 
ther  without  meeting  a  hilloek  5  but  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  laundref- 
fes  who  w  allied  for  the  Londoners.  Its  old  ruinous 
church,  the  lord  of  the  manor’s  chapel,  was  lately  pull¬ 
ed  down,  and  a  new  one  ereCted  in  its  room.  There 
is,  befides,  a  handfome  chapel  near  the  wells,  built  by 
the  contribution  of  the  inhabitants,  who  a*e  chiefly  ci¬ 
tizens  and  merchants  of  London. 

HAMPTON,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfhire  in  England,* 
feated  on  the  Cotfwold  hills,  and  had  formerly  a  nun¬ 
nery.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

Hampton,  a  town  of  Middlefex  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Thames,  15  miles  weft  of  London,  and 
two  from  Richmond  and  Kingfton.  It  is  chiefly  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  royal  palaee  there,  whieh  is  the  fineft  in 
Britain.  It  was  built  by  Cardinal  Wolfcy,  who  had 
280  filk  beds  for  ftrangers  only,  and  furnifhed  it  rich¬ 
ly  with  gold  and  filver  plate.  The-  buildings,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  two  parks,  to  whieh  William  III.  made 
confiderable  additions,  are  about  four  miles  in  eireum- 
ference,  and  are  watered  on  three  fides  by  the  Thames. 

The  inward  eourt,  built  by  King  William,  forms  a 
piazza,  the  pillars  of  which  are  fo  low,  that  it  looks 
more  like  a  cloifter  than  a  palace  5  however,  the  apart¬ 
ments 
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incuts  make  ample  amends,  being  extremely  magnificent, 
and  more  exactly  difpofed  than  in  any  other  palace  in 
the  world,  and  adorned  with  molt  elegant  furniture. 
Since  the  accefliou  of  his  prefent  majefty,  however, 
this  palace  hath  been  much  negleCted,  as.  the  king 
has  generally  made  choice  of  Windfor  for  his  fummer 
retreat.  Thofe  inimitable  paintings  of  Raphael  Urbin, 
called  the  cartoons ,  which  were  placed  there  by  King 
William,  have  been  removed  to  the  queen’s  palace  at 
Weflminfter.  For  thefe  pieces  Louis  XV*  is  faid  to 
have  offered  ioo,oool. 

HAMESOKEN,  or  Hamesecken.  See  Hame- 

SECKEN. 

HANAPER,  or  Hamper,  an.  office  in  chancery, 
Under  the  dire&ion  of  a  matter,  his  deputy  and  clerks, 
anfwering,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  Jifcus  among  the 
Romans. 

HanapeR,  clerk  of  the ,  fometimes  fly  led  warden  of 
the  hanaper ,  an  officer  who  receives  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  feals  of  charters,  patents,  commiffions,  and 
writs,  and  attends  the  keeper  of  the  feal  daily  in  term 
time,  and  at  all  times  of  fealing,  and  takes  into  his 
cuftody  all  fealed  charters,  patents,  and  the  like,  which 
he  receives  into  bags,  but  anciently,  it  is  fuppofed,  into 
hampers,  which  gave  denomination  to  the  office. 

There  is  alfo  an  officer  who  is  comptroller  of  the 
hanaper. 

HANAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
river  Kenzig  near  its  confluence  with  the  3M ayne.  1  he 
river  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  both  of 
which  are  fortified.  The  new  town,  which  was  built 
at  fir  ft  by  French  and  Flemifh  refugees,  who  had  great 
privileges  granted  them,  is  regular  and  handfome.  The 
caflle,  in  which  the  counts  ufed  to  refide,  and  which 
Hands  in  the  old  town,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  fine 
flower-garden  with  commodious  apartments,  but  makes 
no  great  appearance.  The  Jews  are  tolerated  here, 
and  dwell  in  a  particular  quarter.  The  magiftracy  of 
the  new  town,  and  the  difpofal  of  all  offices  in  it,  be¬ 
long  to  the  French  and  Dutch  congregations.  Here 
is  an  univerfity,  with  fevcral  manufactures,  particularly 
that  of  roll  tobacco,  and  a  very  confiderable  traffic. 
E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  9. 

HAN  A  U-Munxenberg,  a  county  of  Germany.  The 
greateft  part  of  it  is  furrounded  by  the  electorate  of 
Mentz,  the  bifhopric  of  Fulda,  the  lordfhips  of  Rei- 
neek,  Ifenburg,  and  Sol  ms  •,  as  alfo  by  the  territories 
of  Hefle-Homburg,  Burg-Friedburg,  and  Frankfort* 
Its  length  is  near  40  miles,  but  its  greateft  breadth, 
not  above  12*  It  is  exceeding  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fruits }  lias  fome  fait  fprings,  and  fome  mines  of 
copper,  {liver,  and  cobalt.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the 
Mayne,  the  Kenzig,  and  the  Nidda.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Calvinifm,  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are 
tolerated.  The  country  is  populous,  and  trade  and 
manufactures  flourifli  in  it.  In  1736,  the  whole  male 
line  of  the  counts  of  Hanau  failing  in  John  Reinard, 
William  VIII.  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel,  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty  of  mutual  fucceffion  between  the  families 
of  Hanau  and  Heffe  Caffel,  took  poffeflion  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  fatisfaClion  having  been  firft  made  to  the  houfe 
of  Saxony  for  their  claims*,  and  in  the  year  1754, 
transferred  it  to  Prince  William,  eldeft  fon  to  thehere- 
reditary  prince  Frederic,  afterwards  landgrave.  The 


revenues  of  the  laft  count,  arifing  from  this  and  other 
territories,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  500,000  flo¬ 
rins.  The  principal  places  are  Hanau,  Bergen,  Stei- 
nau,  and  Glenhaufen. 

FIANCES,  Hatches,  Haunches,  or  Hanses,  in 
Architecture^  certain  fmall  intermediate  parts  of  arches 
between  the  crown  and  the  fpring  at  the  bottom,  being 
probably  about  one-third  of  the  arch,  and  .placed  nearer 
to  the  bottom  than  the  top,  which  are  likewife  denomi¬ 
nated  th  efpandrels. 

HAND,  a  part  or  member  of  the  body  of  man, 
making  the  extremity  of  the  arm.  See  Anatomy, 

N°  53, 

The  mechanifm  of  the  hand  is  very  curious  5  ex¬ 
cellently  contrived  to  fit  it  for  the  various  ufes  and  oc- 
cafions  we  have  for  it,  and  the  great  number  of  arts  and 
manufactures  it  is  to  be  employed  in.  It  confifts  of  a 
compages  of  nerves,  and  little  bones  joined  into  each 
other,  which  give  it  a  great  degree  of  ftrength,  and  at 
the  fame  time  an  unufual  flexibility,  to  enable  it  to 
handle  adjacent  bodies,  lay  hold  of  them,  and  grafp 
them,  in  order  either  to  draw  them  toward  us  or  thruft 
them  off.  Anaxagoras  is  reprefented  by  ancient  authors, 
as  maintaining,  that  man  owes  all  his  wifdom,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  fuperiority  over  other  animals,  to  the  ufe  of 
his  hands.  Galen  reprefents  the  matter  otherwife  ;  man, 
according  to  him,  is  not  the  wifeft  creature  becaufe  he 
has  hands  ;  but  he  had  hands  given  him  becaufe  he  was 
the  wifeft  creature;  for  it  was  not  our  hands  that 
taught  us  arts,  but  our  reafon.  The  hands  arc  the 
organs  of  reafon,  &c. 

In  feripture,  the  word  hand  was  varioufly  applied. 
To  pour  water  on  any  one’s  hand,  fignifies  to  ferve 
him.  To  wafh  the  hands  was  a  ceremony  made  ufe  of 
to  denote  innocency  from  murder  or  manflaughter.  To 
kifs  the  hand  was  an  aCt  of  adoration.  To  fill  the 
hand  fignified  taking  poffeflion  of  the  priefthoed,  and 
performing  its  functions.  To  lean  upon  any  one’s  hand 
was  a  mark  of  familiarity  and  fuperiority.  To  give  the 
hand  fignifies  to  grant  peace,  fwear  friend  (hip,  promife 
fccurity,  or  make  alliance.  The  right  hand  was  the 
place  of  honour  and  refpeCt. — Amongft  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  it  was  cuftomary  for  inferiors  to  "walk  on  the 
left  hand  of  fuperiors,  that  their  right  hand  might  be 
ready  to  afford  protection  and  defence  to  their  left  fide, 
which  was,  on  account  of  the  awkwardnefs  of  the  left 
hand,  more  expofed  to  danger. 

Impojttion ,  or  laying  on  of  HANDS ,  fignifies  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  holy  orders  ;  a  ceremony  wherein  the  hands 
are  laid  on  the  head  of  another,  as  a  fign  of  a  mifllon,  or 
of  a  power  given  him  to  excrcife  the  functions  of  the 
miniftry  belonging  to  the  order. 

The  apoftles  began  to  appoint  miflionaries  by  the  im- 
pofition  of  hands.  See  Imposition. 

Hand,  in  falconry,  is  ufed  for  the  foot  of  the  hawk. 
To  have  a  clean,  ftrong,  flender,  glutinous  hand,  wrell 
clawed,  are  fome  of  the  good  qualities  of  a  hawk  or 
falcon. 

Hand,  in  the  manege,  fometimes  ftands  for  the 
fore-foot  of  a  horfe..  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  divifion 
of  the  horfe  into  two  parts  with  refpeCt  to  the  ri¬ 
der’s  hand.  The  fore-hand  includes  the  head,  neck, 
and  fore-quarters ;  the  hind-hand  is  all  the  reft  of  the 
horfe. 

Hand  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  meafure  of  four  inches, 
H  h  2  or 
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Hand,  or  of  a  clenched  fill,  by  which  the  height  of  a  horfe  is 
Handel.  ^  computed. 

Hand  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  in  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  See.  for  the  manner  or  ftyle  of  this  or  that 
matter. 

Hands  are  borne  in  coat-armour,  d ex  ter  a  n  d  Ji  ri  ijla  * ; 
that  is,  right  and  left,  expanded  or  open  $  and  after 
other  manners.  A  bloody  hand  in  the  centre  of  the 
efeutehcon  is  the  badge  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

HAND- Breadth,  a  meafure  of  three  inches. 
HANDEL,  George  Frederic,  a  moil;  eminent 
matter  and  compofer  of  mufic,  was  born  at  Hall,  a  city 
of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany.  His  father  was  a  phy- 
fician  and  furgeon  of  that  piifcc,  and  was  upwards  of 
60  years  of  age  when  Handel  was  born.  During  his 
infancy  young  Handel  is  faid  to  have  amufed  himfelf 
with  muiical  inlmunents,  and  to  have  made  confider- 
able  progrefs  before  he  was  feven  years  of  age,  without 
any  inftru£lions.  His  propenfity  for  mufic  at  latt  be¬ 
came  fo  ftrong,  that  his  father,  who  defigned  him  for 
the  ttudy  of  the  civil  law,  thought  proper  to  forbid 
him,  even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  to  toueh  a  mufi- 
cal  inftrument,  and  would  fuffer  none  to  remain  in  his 
houfe.  Notwithttanding  this  prohibition,  however, 
Handel  found  means  to  get  a  little  clavichord  privately 
conveyed  to  a  room  in  the  uppermott  ftory  ©f  the 
houfe,  to  which  room  he  eonftantly  ftole  when  the  fa¬ 
mily  were  afleep  *,  and  thus  made  fuch  advances  in  his 
art,  as  enabled  him  to  play  on  the  harpfieliord.  He 
wras  firtt  taken  notice  of  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Wcifen- 
fels  on  the  following  occafion.  His  father  went  to  pay 
a  vifit  to  another  fon  by  a  former  wife,  who  was  valet 
dc  ehambre  to  the  duke,  and  refided  at  his  court. 
Young  Handel,  being  then  in  his  fevenlh  year,  ear- 
neftly  defired  permiflion  to  go  along  with  him  y  but 
being  refufed,  he  followed  the  chaife  on  foot,  and  over¬ 
took  it,  the  carriage  being  probably  retarded  by  the 
rough nefs  of  the  way.  His  father  at  firtt  chid  him  for 
his  difobedienee,  but  at  latt  took  him  into  the  chaife 
along  with  him.  While  he  wras  in  the  duke’s  court, 
he  ttill  continued  to  (how  the  fame  inclination  for  mu¬ 
fic  :  it  was  impottiblc  to  keep  him  from  harpfiehords  ’7 
and  he  ufed  fometimes  to  get  into  the  organ-loft  at 
church,  and  play  after  fervice  was  over.  On  one  of 
thefc  oceafions,  the  duke  happening  to  go  out  later 
than  ufual,  found  fomething  fo  uncommon  in  Handel’s 
manner  of  playing,  that  he  inquired  of  his  valet  who 
it  was  \  and  receiving  for  anfwer  that  it  was  his  brother, 
he  defired  to  fee  him.  This  nobleman  was  fo  much 
taken  with  the  mufical  genius  fliown  by  young  Handel, 
that  he  perfuaded  his  father  to  let  him  follow  the  bent 
of  his  inclination.  He  made  the  boy  a  prefent  5  and 
told  him,  that  if  he  minded  his  ftudies,  no  encourage¬ 
ment  fhould  be  wanting. 

On  his  return  to  Hall,  Handel  was  placed  under 
one  Zackaw,  the  organitt  of  the  cathedral  church  ;  and 
our  young  mufician  was  even  then  able  to  fupply  his 
matter’s  place  in  his  abfence.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
began  to  compofc  church  Services  for  voices  and  inftru- 
ments,  and  continued  to  compofe  one  fuch  fervice  every 
week  for  three  years  fuceeflively.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  far  excelled  his  matter,  as  he  himfelf  owned  and  he 
was  fent  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  a  relation  in  fome 
place  about  the  court,  on  whofe  care  and  fidelity  his 
parents  could  rely.,  The  opera'  was  then  in  a  flouritti- 


ing  condition,  being  encouraged  by  the  grandfather  Harriet 
of  the  late  king  of  Pruftia,  and  under  the  direction 
of  many  eminent  perfons  from  Italy,  among  whom 
were  Buononcini  and  Attilio.  Buononcini,  being  of 
a  haughty  difpofition,  treated  Handel  with  contempt : 
but  Attilio  behaved  to  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  he 
profited  much  by  his  inttructions.  His  abilities  foon 
recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  frequently  made 
him  prefents,  and  at  latt  propofed  to  fend  him  to  Italy 
under  his  own  patronage,  and  to  take  him  under  his 
immediate  protedlion  as  foon  as  his  ftudies  ihould  be 
completed.  But  Handel’s  parents  not  thinking  proper 
to  fubmit  their  child  to  the  caprice  of  the  king,  declined 
the  offer  5  upon  which  it  became  neceffary  fur  him  to 
return  to  Hall. 

Handel  having  now  obtained  ideas  in  mufic  far  ex¬ 
celling  every  thing  that  could  be  found  in  Hall,  conti¬ 
nued  there  very  unwillingly,  and  it  was  refolved  to 
fend  him  to  Italy  :  but  as  the  expence  of  this  journey 
could  not  then  be  fpared,  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  where 
the  opera  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  Berlin.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  his  father  died }  and 
his  mother  being  left  in  narrow  cireumftances,  her 
fon  thought  it  neceffary  to  procure  fome  fcholars,  and 
to  accept  a  place  in  the  orcheftra ;  by  which  means, 
inftead  of  being  a  burden,  he  became  a  great  relief 
to  her. 

At  this  time,  the  firtt  harpfichord  in  Hamburg  was 
played  by  one  Refer,  a  man  who  alfo  excelled  in  com- 
pofition  ^  but  lie,  having  involved  himfelf  in  fome  debts,, 
was  obliged  to  abfeond.  Upon  this  vacancy,  the  per-  ✓ 
fon  who  had  been  ufed  to  play  the.fecond  harpfieliord 
claimed  the  firtt  by  right  of  fucceflion  •,  but  was  oppo- 
fed  by  Handel,  who  founded  a  claim  to  the  firtt  harpfi- 
chord  upon  his  fuperior  abilities.  After  much  difpute, 
in  which  all  who  fupported  or  dire£led  the  opera  en¬ 
gaged  with  much  vehemence,^  it  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Handel  *,  but  this  good  fucceis  had  almoft  coft  him 
his  life.  His  antagonist  refented  the  fuppofed  affront 
fo  much,  that,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the  orcheftra 
together,  he  made  a  pufh  at  Handel’s  bread  with  a 
fword,  which  mutt  undoubtedly  have  killed  him,  had 
there  not  fortunately  been  a  “mufic-book  in  the  bofom  of 
his  coat. 

Handel,  though  yet  but  in  his  1 5th  year,  became 
compofer  to  the  houfe  y  and  the  fuceefs  of  Aimer ia,  his- 
firtt  opera,  was  fo  great,  that  it  ran  30  nights  without 
interruption.  Within  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth  after 
this,  he  fet  two  others  called  Florinda  and  Norene9 
which  were  received  with  the  fame  applaufe.  During 
his  ttay  here,  which  was  about  four  or  five  years,  lie  al¬ 
fo  compofed  a  considerable  number  of  fonatas,  which 
are  now  loft.  Here  his  abilities  procured  him  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  many  perfons  of  note,  particularly  the 
prince  of  Tufcany,  brother  to  John  Gallon  de  Medi- 
cis  the  grand  duke.  This  prince  preffed  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Italy,  where  he  allured  him  that  no  con¬ 
venience  would  be  wanting  y  but  this  offer  Handel 
thought  proper  to  decline,  being  refolved  not  to  give 
up  his  independency  for  any  advantage  that  could  be 
offered  him. 

In  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  Handel  took  a  journey 
to  Italy  on  his  own  account ;  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greateft  kindnefs  by  the  prince  of  Tufcany, 
and  had  at  all  times  accefs  to  the  palace  of  the  grand 
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jfanJel.  duke.  His  Serene  Highnefs  was  impatient  to  have 
- y """■  >  fomething  cotnpoled  by  fo  great  a'  mailer  j  and  not- 
withHanding  the  difference  between  the  Hyle  of  the 
Italian  mu iic  and  the  German,  to  which  Handel  had 
hitherto  been  accuilomed,  he  fet  an  opera  called  Rode - 
rigo,  which  pleafed  fo  well  that  he  was  rewarded  with 
100  fequins  and  a  fervice  of  plate.  After  Haying  about 
a  year  in  Florence,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  firil  difeovered  at  a  mafqucrade.  He  was 
playing  on  a  harpiichord  in  his  vifor  when  Scarlatti,  a 
famous  performer,  cried  out,  that  the  perfon  who  play¬ 
ed  could  be  none  but  the  famous  Saxon  or  the  devil. 
But  a  Rory  fimilar  to  this  is  reported  of  many  eminent 
perfons  whofe  abilities  have  been  difeovered  in  difguife. 
Here  he  compofed  his  opera  called  Agrippina ,  which 
was  performed  27  nights  fuccefiively,  with  the  moR 
extravagant  applaufe. 

From  Venice  our  mufician  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Ottoboni 
and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by  which 
means  he  was  frequently  attacked  on  account  of  his  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  Handel  declared  he  would  live  and  die  in 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  whether  it 
was  true  or  falfe.  Here  lie  compofed  an  oratorio  call¬ 
ed  RefurreBionc ,  and  1 50  cantatas,  befides  fome  fona- 
tas,  and  other  mulic.  Ottoboni  alfo  contrived  to  have 
a  trial  of  fkill  between  him  and  Dominici  Scarlatti, 
who  was  confidered  as  the  greateit  mailer  on  that 
inlirument  in  Italy.  The  event  is  differently  report¬ 
ed.  Some  fay  that  Scarlatti  was  vi&orious,  and  others 
give  the  vi&ory  to  Handel  *,  but  when  they  came  to 
4  the  organ,  Scarlatti  himfelf  aferibed  the  fuperiority  to 
Handel. 

From  Rome,  Handel  went  to  Naples  ;  after  which, 
he  paid  a  fecond  vifit  to  Florence  ;  and  at  laft,  having 
fpent  fix  years  in  Italy,  fet  out  for  his  native  country. 
In  his  way  thither,  he  w^  introduced  at  the  court  of 
Hanover  with  fo  much  advantage  by  the  baron  Kilman- 
leck,  that  his  Ele£loral  Highnefs  (afterwards  George  I.) 
offered  him  a  penfion  of  1 500  crowns  a-year  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  continue  there.  This  generous  offer  he 
declined  on  account  of  his  having  promifed  to  vifit  the 
court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  likewife  to  come  over 
to  England  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  invitations 
of  the  duke  of  Maneheller.  The  elcdlor,  however, 
being  made  acquainted  with  this  obje£lion,  generoully 
ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  pen¬ 
fion  (hould  neither  reflrain  him  from  his  promife  nor  re- 
folution  :  but  that  lie  ihould  be  at  full  liberty  to  be  ab- 
fent  a  year  or  more  if  he  chofe  it,  and  to  go  wherever 
he  thought  fit.  Soon  after,  the  place  of  mailer  of  the 
chapel  was  bellowed  upon  Handel ;  and  our  mufician 
having  vifited  his  mother,  who  was  now  extremely  aged 
and  blind,  and  his  old  mailer  Zackaw,  and  Raid  fome 
time  at  the  court  of  the  Ele&or  Palatine,  fet  out  for 
England,  where  be  arrived  in  1710. 

At  that  time  operas  were  a  new  entertainment  in 
England,  and  were  conclu&ed  in  a  very  abfurd  man¬ 
ner  :  but  Handel  foon  put  them  on  a  better  footing  \ 
and  fet  a  drama  called  Rina l do,  which  was  performed 
with  uncommon  fuecefs.  Having  Haid  a  year  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  returned  to  Hanover  5  but  in  1712  he  again 
came  over  to  England  \  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  be¬ 
ing  concluded  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  compofed  a 
grand  Te  Dcum  and  Jubilate  on  the  occafion.  He  now 
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found  the  nobility  very  dclirous  that  he  Ihould  refume  Handel, 
the  direction  of  the  opera-houfe  in  the  Kay  Market  \ 
and  the  queen  having  added  her  authority  to  their  fe¬ 
licitations,  and  conferred  on  him  a  penflon  of  200I, 
a  year,  he  forgot  his  engagements  to  the  eledlor  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  and  remained  in  Britain  till  the  death  of  the 
queen  in  1 714.  On  the  arrival  of  King  George  I. 

Handel,  confcious  of  his  ill  behaviour,  durll  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  court }  but  he  was  extrieated  from  his  dilemma 
by  the  baron  Kilmanfeck.  Having  engaged  feveral  of 
the  Englilh  nobility  in  his  behalf,  the  baron  perfuadcfl 
the  king  to  a  party  of  pleafure  on  the  wTater.  Handel 
was  apprifed  of  the  delign,  and  ordered  to  prepare  fome 
mulic  for  the  occalion.  This  lie  executed  with  the  ut- 
moft  attention,  and  on  the  day  appointed  it  was  per¬ 
formed  and  conducled  by  himfelf.  The  king  with  plea- 
furc  and  furprife  inquired  whofe  it  was,  and  how  the 
entertainment  came  to  be  provided  without  his  know¬ 
ledge.  The  baron  then  produced  the  delinquent  y  and 
afked  leave  to  prefent  him  to  his  majeily  as  one  too  fen- 
fible  of  his  fault  to  attempt  an  excufe,  but  fmcerelv  de- 
lirous  to  atone  for  it.  This  intercefiicn  was  accepted. 

Handel  was  rellored  to  favour,  his  water  mulic  wTas- 
honoured  with  the  bighcll  approbation,  and  the  king 
added  a  pcnlion  of  200I.  a-year  to  that  formerly  bellow¬ 
ed  on  him  by  Oueen  Anne  \  which  he  foon  after  in- 
creafed  to  4C0I.  on  his  being  appointed  to  teach  the  * 
young  princefl’cs  mulic. 

In  the  year  17 15,  Handel  compofed  his  opera  of  Ar 
madige;  but  from  that  time  to  the  year  1720  he  ccnr- 
pofed  only  Tefeo  and  Pajior  Fido ,  Buononcini  and  At- 
tilio  being  then  compofcrs  for  the  operas.  About 
time  a  project  wras  formed  by  the  nobility  for  creeling 
a  kind  of  academy  at  the  Hay  Market,  with  a  view  to 
fecure  to  themfclvcs  a  conftant  fupply  of  operas  to  be 
compofed  by  Handel,  and  performed  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  No  lefs  than  50,000!.  was  fub fori  bed  for  this 
fclieme,  of  which  the  king  himfelf  fubferibed  1000I. 
and  it  was  propofed  to  continue  the  undertaking  for  1 4 
years.  Handel  went  over  to  Brcfden,  in  order  to  en¬ 
gage  lingers,  and  returned  with  Senefino  and  Huri- 
llanti.  Buononcini  and  Attilio  had  Hill  a  Rrong  party 
in  their  favour,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Handel  y  and 
therefore  in  1720  he  obtained  leave  to  perform  his  ope¬ 
ra  of  Radamijlo .  The  houfc  was  fo  crow  ded,  that  many 
fainted  through  exccHivc  heat  y  and  40s.  were  offered 
by  fome  for  a  feat  in  the  gallery,  after  having  in  vain- 
attempted  to  get  one  el fe where.  The  contention,  how¬ 
ever,  Hill  ran  very  high  between  Handel’s  party  and 
that  of  the  two  Italian  maHers  ;  and  at  lafl  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  rivals  fliould  be  jointly  employed  in ♦ 
making  an  opera,  in  which  each  Ihould  take  a  diHinH 
a£l,  and  he  who- by  the  general  fuffrage  was  allowed  to 
have  given  the  bed  proof  of  his  abilities  Ihould  be  put 
in  poHeflion  of  the  houfe.  This  opera  was  called  Mu- 
fio  Sccevola ,  and  Handel  fet  the  laH  a£l.  It  is  faid  that 
Handel’s  fuperiority  was  owned  even  in  the  overture 
before  it  ;  but  when  the  a&  came  to  be  performed, 
there  remained'  no  pretence  of  doubt  or  difpute.  The 
academy  was  now  therefore  firmly  eRablifhcd,  and  Han¬ 
del  condu&ed  it  for  nine  years  with  great  fuecefs  5  but 
about  that  time  an  irreconcileahlc  enmity  took  place 
between  Handel  himfelf  and  Senefino.  Senefino  ac- 
cufed  Handel  of  tyranny,  and  Handel  accufcd  Senefi¬ 
no  of  rebellion.  The  merits  of  the  quarrel  are  not 
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known,  the  nobility,  however,  became  mediators  for 
fome  time  j  and  having  failed  in  that  good  delign,  they 
became  parties  in  the  quarrel.  Handel  was  refolved  to 
difmifs  Senefino,  and  the  nobility  feemed  alfo  refol¬ 
ved  not  to  permit  him  to  do  fo.  The  haughtinefs  of 
Handel’s  temper  would  not  allow  him  to  yield,  and 
the  affair  ended  in  the  total  diffolution  of  the  aca¬ 
demy. 


Handel  now  found  that  his  abilities,  great  as  they 
were,  could  not  fupport  him  againfl  the  powerful  op- 
pofition  he  met  with.  After  the  difmiffion  of  Senefino, 
his  audience  fenfibly  dwindled  away,  and  Handel  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr  Heidegger  to  carry 
on  operas  in  conjunction  with  him.  New  lingers  were 
engaged  from  Italy  ;  but  the  offended  nobility  raifed  a 
fubfeription  againft  him,  to  carry  on  operas  in  the  play- 
houfe  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  fields.  Handel  bore  up  four 
years  againft  this  oppolition  *,  three  in  partnerftiip  with 
Heidegger,  and  one  by  himfelf :  but  though  his  mu- 
fical  abilities  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  antagonifts, 
the  aftonilhing  powers  of  the  voice  of  Farinelli,  whom 
the  oppofite  party  had  engaged,  determined  the  vic¬ 
tory  againft  him.  At  laft  Handel,  having  fpent  all  he 
wras  worth  in  a  fruitlefs  oppolition,  thought  proper  to 
delift.  His  difappointment  had  fuch  an  effeft  upon 
him,  that  for  fome  time  he  was  difordered  in  his  un- 
derftanding,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  right  arm  -was 
rendered  ufelcfs  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy.  In  this 
deplorable  fituation,  it  was  thought  neceffary  that  he 
lliould  go  to  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapellc ;  and  from 
them  he  received  fuch  extraordinary  and  fudden  relief, 
that  his  cure  was  looked  upon  by  the  nuns  as  miracu¬ 
lous. 

In  17 36,  Handel  again  returned  to  England  \  and 
foon  after  his  return  his  Alexander’s  Feaft  was  per¬ 
formed  with  applaufe  at  Covent  Garden.  The  fuccefs 
and  fplendor  of  the  Hay  Market  was  by  this  time  fo 
much  reduced  by  repeated  mifmanagements,  that  Lord 
Middlefex  undertook  the  direftion  of  it  himfelf,  and 
once  more  applied  to  Handel  for  compolition.  He 
accordingly  compofed  two  operas  called  Faromondo , 
and  Aleffondro  Severo,  for  which  in  1737  he  received 
ioool.  In  1738,  he  received  1500I.  from  a  fingle 
benefit,  and  nothing  feemed  wanting  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  excepting  fuch  conceflions  on  his  part  as  his  op¬ 
ponents  had  a  right  to  expeft.  Thefe  conceftions,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  •,  and 
that  he  might  no  longer  be  under  obligations  to  aft  as 
he  was  direfted  by  others,  he  refitfed  to  enter  into  any 
engagements  upon  fubfeription.  After  having  tried  a 
few  more  operas  at  Covent  Garden  without  fuccefs,  he 
introduced  another  fpecies  of  mulic  called  oratorios , 
which  he  thought  better  fuited  to  the  native  gravity  of 
an  ,Englilh  audience.  But  as  the  fubjefts  of  thefe  pieces 
ivere  always  taken  from  facred  hiftofy,  it  was  by  fome 
thought  to  be  a  profanation  to  fet  them  to  mulic  and 
perform  them  at  a  playhoufe.  In  confequence  of  this 
prejudice,  the  oratorios  met  with  very  indifferent  fuc¬ 
cefs  \  and  in  1741  Mr  Handel  found  his  affairs  in  fuch 
a  bad  fituation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England, 
and  go  to  Dublin. 

He  was  received  in  Ireland  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
•his  great  merit  *,  and  his  performing  his  oratorio  called 
the  MeJJiah ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  prifon,  brought 
him  into  univerfal  favour.  In  nine  months  time  he  had 
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brought  his  affairs  into  a  better  fituation  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1742,  he  found  the  public  much 
more  favourably  difpofed.  His  oratorios  wore  now  per¬ 
formed  with  great  applaufe  :  his  Meffiah,  which  before 
had  been  but  coldly  received,  became  a  favourite  per* 
formance  *,  and  Handel,  with  a  generous  humanity,  de¬ 
termined  to  perform  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foundling  hofpital,  which  at  that  time  was  only  fup- 
ported  by  private  benefaftions,  In  1743,  lie  had  a  re¬ 
turn  of  his  paralytic  diforder  *,  and  in  1751  became 
quite  blind  by  a  gutta  feretw  in  his  eyes.  This  laft  mis¬ 
fortune  for  fome  time  funk  him  into  the  deepeft  de- 
fpondency  \  but  at  laft  he  vTas  obliged  to  acquiefce  in 
his  fituation,  after  having  without  any  relief  undergone 
fome  very  painful  operations.  Finding  it  nowr  impof- 
fible  to  manage  his  oratorios  alone,  he  was  aftifted  by 
Mr  Smith,  who  at  his  requeft  frequently  played  for 
him,  and  conduftcd  them  in  his  ftead  \  and  with  this 
afliftanee  they  were  continued  till  within  eight  days  of 
his  death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  mind 
was  often  difordered  5  yet  at  times  it  appears  to  have 
refumed  its  full  vigour,  and  he  compofed  feveral 
fongs,  chorufes,  &.c.  which  from  their  dates  may  be 
confidcred  almoft  as  the  laft  founds  of  his  dying  voice. 
From  about  Oftober  1758  his  health  declined  very 
fall  *,  his  appettite,  which  had  been  remarkably  keen, 
and  which  he  had  gratified  to  a  great  degree,  left  hi  my 
and  he  became  fcnfible  of  the  approach  of  death.  On 
the  6th  of  April  1759,  his  laft  oratorio  was  perform¬ 
ed,  at  which  he  was  prefent,  and  died  on  the  14th 
of  the  fame  month.  On  the  20th  he  was  buried  by 
the  right  reverend  Dr  Pearce,  bilhop  of  Rocheftef, 
in  Weftminfter  abbey  \  where,  by  his  own  order,  and 
at  his  own  expence,  a  monument  was  erefted  to  his 
memory. 

With  regard  to  the  charafter  of  this  moft  eminent 
mufician,  he  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  great 
epicure  :  In  his  temper  he  wras  very  haughty,  but 
was  feldom  or  never  guilty  of  mean  aftions.  His  pride 
was  uniform  :  he  was  not  by  turns  a  tyrant  and  a  {lave. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  moft  extravagant  love  for  li¬ 
berty  and  independence  5  infomuch,  that  he  wTould,  for 
the  fake  of  liberty,  do  things  othenvife  the  moft  preju¬ 
dicial  to  his  own  intereft.  He  was  liberal  even  when 
poor,  and  remembered  his  former  friends  wdicn  he  wras 
rich.  His  mufical  powers  can  perhaps  be  belt  exprefs- 
ed  by  Arbuthnot’s  reply  to  Pope,  w  ho  ferioufiy  afked 
his  opinion  of  him  as  a  mufician  5  “Conceive  (faid 
he)  the  higheft  you  can  of  his  abilities,  and  they  are 
much  beyond  any  thing  you  can  conceive.” 

Commemoration  of  HANDEL ;  a  mufieal  exhibition  in- 
ftituted  fome  years  ago,  and  the  grandeft  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  in  any  nation.  Of  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  defign,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  firft  celebration  wras  executed,  an  accurate  and  au¬ 
thentic  detail  is  given,  as  might  be  expefted,  by  Dr 
Burney  in  the  4th  and  laft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Mulic,  from  which  the  following  account  is  ex¬ 
tracted. 

xu  In  a  converfation  between  Lord  Vifcount  Fitz wil¬ 
liam,  Sir  Watjdn  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah  Bates, 
Efq.  commifiloner  of  the  viftualling-office,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  laft  year,  1783,  at  the  houfe  of  the  latter  ;  af¬ 
ter  remarking  that  the  number  of  eminent  mufical 
performers  of  all  kinds,  both  vocal  and  inflrumental* 
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Handel.  with  which  London  abounded,  was  far  greater  than  in 
—• ~v  r"1  any  other  city  of  Europe,  it  was  lamented  that  there 
was  no  publie  periodical  occafion  for  colle&ing  and 
confolidating  them  into  one  band  5  by  which  means  a 
performance  might  be  exhibited  on  fo  grand  and  mag¬ 
nificent  a  fealc  as  no  other  part  of  the  world  could  equal. 
The  birth  and  death  of  Handel  naturally  occurred  to 
three  fuch  cnthufiaftic  admirers  of  that  great  mailer  $ 
and  it  was  immediately  reeoUe&ed,  that  the  next  year 
(1*784)  would  be  a  proper  time  for  the  mtrodudlion 
of  fuch  a  cuilom,  as  it  formed  a  complete  century  finee 
his  birth,  and  an  exa£l  quarter  of  a  century  fince  his 
dcceafe. 

u  The  plan  was  foon  after  communicated  to  the 
governors  of  the  Mufieal  Fund,  who  approved  it,  and 
promifed  their  afllftancc.  It  was  next  fubmitted  to 
the  diredtors  of  the  concert  of  Ancient  Mufic  7  who, 
with  an  alaerity  which  does  honour  to  their  zeal  for 
the  memory  of  the  great  artifl  Handel,  voluntarily  un¬ 
dertook  the  trouble  of  managing  and  diredting  the 
celebrity.  At  length,  the  defign  coming  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  king,  it  was  honoured  with  his  majefty’s 
fandtion  and  patronage.  Wcftminfter  Abbey,  where 
the  bones  of  the  great  mufician  were  depofited,  was 
thought  the  propcreil  place  for  the  performance  j  and 
application  having  been  made  to  the  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter  for  the  ufe  of  it,  his  lordihip  finding  that  the 
feheme  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  his  ma- 
jefty,  readily  confented  )  only  requefting,  as  the  per¬ 
formance  would  interfere  with  the  annual  benefit  for 
the  Well  minder  Infirmary,  that  part  of  the  profits 
might  be  appropriated  to  that  charity,  as  an  indemni¬ 
fication  for  the  lofs  it  would  fuftain.  To  this  the  pro3 
jc£lors  of  the  plan  acceded  \  and  it  was  afterwards 
fettled,  that  the  profits  of  the  firft  day’s  performance 
ftiould  be  equally  divided  Jbetwecn  the  Mufieal  Fund 
and  the  Weftminfler  Infirmary  ^  and  tliofe  of  the  fub- 
fequent  days  be  folely  applied  to  the  ufe  of  that  fund 
which  Handel  himfelf  fo  long  helped  to  fuftain,  and  to 
which  he  not  only  bequeathed  a  thoufand  pounds,  but 
which  almoft  every  mufician  in  the  capital  annually 
contributes  his  money,  his  performance,  or  both,  to  fup- 
port.  Application  was  next  made  to  Mr  James  Wyatt, 
the  archite'dl,  to  furnifh  plans  for  the  neccffary  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  abbey  ;  drawings  of  which  having  been 
fliown  to  his  majefty,  were  approved.  The  general 
idea  was  to  produce  the  effedt  of  a  royal  mufieal 
chapel,  with  the  oreheftra  terminating  one  end,  and, 
the  accommodation  for  the  royal  family,  the  other. 
The  arrangement  of  the  performance  of  each  day  was 
next  fettled  ;  and  it  was  at  his  majefty’s  inftigation 
that  the  celebrity  was  extended  to  three  days  in- 
ftead  of  two,  which  he  thought  would  not  be  fufficient 
for  the  difplay  of  Handel’s  powers,  or  fulfilling  the 
charitable  purpofes  to  which  it  was  intended  to  devote 
the  profits.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  cele¬ 
brated  this  feftival  on  the  20th,  2 2d,  and  23d  of  A- 
pril ;  and  the  20th  being  the  day  of  the  funeral  of 
Handel,  part  of  the  mufic  was,  in  fome  meafure, 
fo  feledted  as  to  apply  to  that  incident.  But,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fudden  dilfolution  of  parliament,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  defer  the  feftival  to  the  26th, 
27th,  and  29th  of  May,  whieh  feems  to  have  been  for 
its  advantage )  as  many  perfons  of  tender  conftitutions, 


who  ventured  to  go  to  Weftminfler  Abbey  in  warm 
weather,  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  go  thither  ^ 
in  cold.  Impreffed  with  a  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
Handel,  no  fooner  was  the  projedl  known,  but  moft 
of  the  pra&ical  muficians  in  the  kingdom  eagerly  ma- 
nifefted  their  zeal  for  the  enterprife  5  and  many  of  the 
moft  eminent  profeffors,  waving  all  claims  to  prece¬ 
dence  in  the  band,  offered  to  perform  in  any  fubor- 
dinate  ftation  in  which  their  talents  could  be  moft 
ufeful. 

“  In  order  to  render  the  band  as  powerful  and  com¬ 
plete  as  poftible,  it  was  determined  to  employ  every 
fpecics  of  inftrument  that  was  capable  of  producing 
grand  effedts  in  a  great  oreheftra  and  fpacious  build¬ 
ing.  Among  thefe  the  faebut,  or  double  trumpet, 
was  fought ;  but  fo  many  years  had  elapfed  fince  it 
had  been  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  that  neither  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  nor  a  performer  upon  it,  could  eafily  be  found. 
It  was,  however,  difeovered,  after  much  ufelefs  in¬ 
quiry,  not  only  here,  but  by  letter,  on  the  continent, 
that  in  his  majefty’s  military  band  there  were  fix  mufi¬ 
cians  who  played  the  three  feveral  fpecies  of  faebut,  te¬ 
nor,  bafe,  and  double  bafe. 

“  The  double  baffoon,  which  was  fo  confpicuous  in 
the  oreheftra,  and  powerful  in  its  effedl,  is  likewife  a 
tube  of  16  feet.  It  was  made,  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr  Handel,  by  Stainfby  the  flute-maker,  for  the 
coronation  of  his  late  majefty  George  II.  The  late 
ingenious  Mr  Lampe,  author  of  the  juftly  admired 
mufic  of  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,  was  the  perfon  in¬ 
tended  to  perform  on  it  5  but,  for  wrant  of  a  proper 
reed,  or  for  fome  other  caufe,  at  prefent  unknown, 
no  ufe  was  made  of  it  at  the  time  ;  nor  indeed,  though 
it  has  been  often  attempted,  was  it  ever  introduced  in¬ 
to  any  band  in  England,  till  now,  by  the  ingenuity  and 
perfeverancc  of  Mr  Afhly  of  the  Guards. 

“  The  double-bafe  kettle-drums  were  made  from 
models  of,  Mr  Aftibridge,  of  Drury  Lane  oreheftra,  in- 
copper,  it  being  impoflible  to  procure  plates  of  brafs 
large  enough.  The  Tower  drums,  which,  by  permif- 
fion  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond,  were  brought 
to  the  abbey  on  this  occafion,  are  thofe  which  belong 
to  the  ordnance  ftorcs,  and  were  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1709. 
Thefe  arc  hemifpherical,  or  a  circle  divided  }  but  thofe 
of  Mr  Aftibridge  are  more  cylindrical,  being  much 
longer,  as  well  as  more  capacious,  than  the  common 
kettle-drum  ;  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  fuperiority 
of  their  tone  to  that  of  all  other  drums.  Thefe  three 
fpecies  of  kettle-drums,  which  may  be  called  tenor ,  bafe, 
and  double  bafe ,  were  an  odtave  belowT  each  other. 

“  The  excellent  organ,  eredted  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  abbey  for  the  commemoration,  performances  only, 
is  the  workmanftiip  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Samuel  Green 
in  Iflington.  It  was  fabricated  for  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  \  but  before  its  departure  for  the  place  of 
its  deftination,  it  was  permitted  to  be  opened  in  the 
capital  on  this  memorable  occafion.  The  keys  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  harpfichord,  at  which"  Mr  Bates 
the  conductor  was  feated,  extended  19  feet  from  the 
body  of  the  organ,  and  20  feet  7  inches  below  the 
perpendicular  of  the  fet  of  keys  by  which  it  is  ufually 
played.  Similar  I^eys  were  firft  contrived  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  Handel  himfelf  at  his  oratorios  \  but  to  convey 
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■Handel,  them  to  fo  great  a  didanee  from  the  inftrument,  with- 
- 1  out  rendering  the  touch  impracticably  heavy,  required 
uncommon  ingenuity  and  mechanical  refourccs. 

.  “  In  celebrating  the  difpofition,  difciplinc,  and  ef¬ 

fects  of  this  mod  numerous  and  excellent  band,  the 
merit  of  the  admirable  architect,  who  furniflied  the 
elegant  defigns  for  the  orchedra  and  galleries,  mud  not 
be  forgotten  *,  as,  when  filled,  they  condituted  one  of 
the  granded  and  mod  magnificent  fpectacles  which 
imagination  can  delineate.  All  the  preparations  for  re¬ 
ceiving  their  majedies,  an3  the  fird  perfonages  in  the 
kingdom,  at  the  ead  end  5  upwards  of  500  muficians  at 
the  wed  \  and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of 
between  3000  and  4000  perlons,  in  the  area  and  galle¬ 
ries  \  fo  wonderfully  corrcfponded  with  the  dyle  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  this  venerable  and  beautiful  ftructure, 
that  there  was  nothing  vifible  either  for  ufe  or  orna¬ 
ment,  which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  principal  tone 
of  the  building,  and  which  may  not  metaphorically 
have  been  faid  to  have  been  in  perfect  tune  'with  it. 
But,  befides  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  con¬ 
duction  exhibited  the  band  to  the  fpectators,  the  or- 
chcdra  was  fo  judicioufly  contrived,  that  almod  every 
performer,  both  vocal  and  indrumental,  was  in  full 
view  of  the  conductor  and  leader  \  which  accounts,  in 
fome  meafure,  for  the  uncommon  eafe  with  which  the 
performers  confefs  they  executed  their  parts. 

“  At  the  ead  end  of  the  aide,  jud  before  the  back 
of  the  choir-organ,  fome  Qf  the  pipes  of  which  were 
vifible  below,  a  throne  was  erected  in  a  beautiful  Go¬ 
thic  dyle,  correfponding  with  that  of  the  abbey,  and  a 
centre  box,  richly  decorated  and  furniflied  with  crim- 
fon  fa  tin,  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  reception  of  their 
majedies  and  the  royal  family  :  on  the  right  hand  of 
which  was  a  box  for  the  bifliops,  and  on  the  left,  one 
for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wedmindcr  \  immediately 
below  thefe  two  boxes  were  two  others,  one  on  the 
right  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the  directors,  and 
the  other  for  thofe  of  the  prebendaries  of  Wcdminder. 
Immediately  below  the  king’s  box  was  placed  one  for 
the  directors  themfelvcs,  who  were  all  didinguifhed 
by  white  wands  tipped  with  gold,  and  gold  medals, 
ftruck  on  the  occafion,  appending  from  white  ribbands. 
Thefe  their  majedies  like  wife  condefcended  to  wear 
at  each  performance.  Behind,  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  throne,  there  were  feats  for  their  majedies  fuite, 
maids  of  honour,  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  pages, 
£cc. — The  orchedra  was  built  at  the  oppofite  extremi¬ 
ty,  afeending  regularly  from  the  height  of  feven  feet 
from  the  floor  to  upwards  of  forty  from  the  bafe  of  the 
jpillars,  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the 
fide  aifle. — The  intermediate  fpaee  below  was  filled  up 
with  level  benches,  and  appropriated  to  the  early  fubferi- 
bers.  The  fide  aifles  were' formed  into  long  galleries 
ranging  with  the  orchedra,  and  afeending  fo  as  to  con¬ 
tain  12  rows  on  each  fide  ^  the  fronts  of  which  projected 
before  the  pillars,  and  were  ornamented  with  fedoons  of 
crimfon  morine. — At  the  top  of  the  orchedra  was  placed 
the  occafional  organ,  in  a  Gothic  frame,  mounting  to, 
and  mingling  with,  the  faints  and  martyrs  reprefented 
in  the  painted  glafs  on  the  wed  window.  On  each 
fide  of  the  organ,  clofe  to*  the  window,  were  placed 
the  kettle-drums  deferibed  above.  The  choral  bands 
•were  principally  placed  in  view  of  Mr  Bates,  on  deps 
feemingly  afeending  into  the  clouds,  in  eaeh  of  the 


fide  aifles,  as  their  termination  was  invifible  to  the  au-  Handel, 
dience.  The  principal  fingers  were  ranged  in  the  front 
of  the  orchedra,  as  at  oratorios,  accompanied  by  the 
choirs  of  St  Paul,  the  abbey,  Windlor,  and  the  chapel 
royal. 

u  Few  circumdances  will  perhaps  more  adonifh  ve¬ 
teran  muficians,  than  to  be  informed,  that  there  was 
but  one  general  rehearfal  for  each  day’s  performance  ; 
an  indifputable  proof  of  the  high  date  of  cultivation 
to  which  practical  mufic  is  at  prefent  arrived  in  this 
country  ;  for  if  good  performers  had  nut  been  found 
ready  made,  a  dozen  rehearfals  would  not  have  been 
fufficient  to  make  them  fo.  Indeed,  Mr  Bates,  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  lid  of  performers,  and  inquiring  into  their  ♦ 
feveral  merits,  fuggeded  the  idea  of  what  he  called  a 
drilling  rehearfal ,  at  Tottenliam-drcet  concert  room, 
a  week  before  the  performance  ^  in  order  to  hear  fucli 
volunteers,  particularly  chorus  fingers,  as  were  but 
little  known  to  himfclf,  or  of  whofe  abilities  his  aflifl- 
ant  was  unable  to  fpeak  with  certainty.  At  this  re¬ 
hearfal,  though  it  confided  of  1  20  performers,  not  more 
than  two  of  that  number  were  defired  not  to  attend  any 
more. 

-  “  At  the  general  rehearfal  in  the  abbey,  mentioned 

above,  more  than  500  perfons  found  means  to  obtain 
admifllon,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to  fiiut  out  all 
but  the  performers  \  for  fear  of  interruption,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  failure  in  the  fird  attempts  at  incorporating  and 
confolidating  fuch  a  numerous  band,  confiding  not 
only  of  all  the  regulars,  both  native  and  foreign,  which 
the  capital  could  furnifli,  but  of  all  the  irregulars,  that 
is,  dilettanti,  and  provincial  muficians  of  character,  who 
could  be  mudered,  many  of  whom  had  never  heard 
or  feen  each  other  before.  This  intrufion,  which  was 
very  much  to  the  diffatisfaction  of  the  managers  and 
conductor,  fuggeded  the  idea  of  turning  the  eagernefir 
of  the  public  to  feme  profitable  account  for  the  charity, 
by  fixing  the  price  of  admiflion  to  half  a  guinea  for  each, 
perfon. 

46  But,  befides  the  profits  derived  from  fubfequent 
rehearfals,  the  confequences  of  the  fird  were  not  with¬ 
out  their  ufe  ;  for  the  pleafure  and  adoniftiment  of  the 
audience,  at  the  fmall  midakes,  and  great  effects  of 
this  fird  experiment,  which  many  had  condemned  by 
anticipation,  were  foon  communicated  to  the  lovers  of 
mufic  throughout  the  town,  to  the  great  increafe  of 
fubferibers  and  folicitors  for  tickets.  For  though  the 
friends  of  the  directors  were  early  in  fubferibing,  per¬ 
haps  from  perfonal  refpect,  as  much  as  expectation  of 
a  higher  mufical  repad  than  ufual ;  yet  the  public  in 
general  did  not  manifed  great  eagernefs  in  fecuring 
tickets  till  after  this  rehearfal,  Friday  May  21.  which 
was  reported  to  have  adonifhed  even  the  performers 
therafelves  by  its  correctnefs  and  effects.  But  fo  in- 
tereding  did  the  undertaking  become  by  this  favourable 
rumour,  that  from  the  great  number  of  tickets  it  was 
found  nceeffary  to  clofe  the  fubfeription. 

“  Many  families,  as  well  as  individuals,  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  capital  by  this  celebrity  \  and  it  was 
never  remembered  to  have  been  fo  full,  except  at  the 
coronation  of  his  prefent  majedy.  Many  of  the  per¬ 
formers  came,  unsolicited,  from  the  remoteff  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  their  own  expence  :  fome  of  them, 
however,  were  afterwards  reimburfed,  and  had  a  fmall 
gratuity  in  confideration  of  the  time  they  were  kept 
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Handel  from  their  families  by  the  two  unexpected  additional 
II  performances. 

IIan|»  «  p\)reJgn€rs,  particularly  the  French,  muft  be 
,  '  °  much  aftonhhed  at  fo  numerous  a  band  moving  in  fuch 

exaCl  meafure,  without  the  afliftance  of  a  coryphaeus 
to  beat  the  time,  either  with  a  roll  of  paper,  or  a  noify 
baton  or  truncheon.  Roufleau  fays,  that  4  the  more 
time  is  beaten,  the  lefs  it  is  kept  and  it  is  certain, 
that  when  the  meafure  is  broken,  the  fury  of  the  mu- 
ileal  general  or  dire&or,  inereafing  with  the  difobedi- 
ence  and  confufion  of  his  troops,  he  becomes  more  vio¬ 
lent,  and  his  ilrokes  and  gefticulations  more  ridiculous, 
in  proportion  to  their  diforder. 

44  As  this  commemoration  is  not  only  the  firfl  in- 
ftance  of  a  band  of  fuch  magnitude  being  aflembled  to¬ 
gether,  but  of  any  band  at  all  numerous,  performing 
in  a  fimilar  fituation,  without  the  afliftance  of  a  manu- 
du&or  to  regulate  the  meafure,  the  performances  in 
Weftminfter  abbey  may  be  fafely  pronounced  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  voices  and  inftru- 
ments  employed,  than  for  accuracy  and  precifion. 
When  all  the  wheels  of  that  huge  machine,  the  orche¬ 
stra,  were  in  motion,  the  effeCl  refembled  clock-work 
in  every  thing  but  want  of  feeling  and  expreflion. 
And  as  the  power  of  gravity  and  attra&ion  in  bodies  is 
proportioned  to  their  mafs  and  denfity,  fo  it  fee  ms  as  if 
the  magnitude  of  this  band  had  commanded  and  impel¬ 
led  adhefion  and  obedience  beyond  that  of  any  other 
of  inferior  force.  The  pulfations  in  every  limb,  and 
ramifications  of  veins  and  arteries  in  an  animal,  could 
not  be  more  reciprocal,  ifochronous,  and  under  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  than  the  members  of  this  bo¬ 
dy  of  muficians  under  that  of  the  condu&or  and  leader. 
The  totality  of  found  feemed  to  proceed  from  one 
voice  and  one  lnftrument  *,  and  its  powers  produced  not 
only  new  and  exquifite  fenfations  in  judges  and  lovers 
of  the  art,  but  were  felt  by  thofe  who  never  received 
pleafure  from  mulic  before.  Thefe  effeCts,  which  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  public,  perhaps  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  all  other  choral  performances,  run  the  riik 
of  being  doubted  by  all  but  thofe  who  heard  them,  and 
the  prefent  defeription  of  being  pronounced  fabulous,  if 
it  fhould  furvive  the  prefent  generation.” 

HANDSPIKE,  or  Handspec,  a  wooden  bar  ufed 
as  a  lever  to  heave  about  the  windlafs,  in  order  to  draw 
up  the  anchor  from  the  bottom,  particularly  in  mer¬ 
chant  fliips.  The  handle  is  round  and  tapering,  and 
the  other  end  is  fquare,  to  conform  to  the  fhape  of 
the  holes  in  the  windlafs.  It  is  alfo  employed  as  a  lever 
on  many  other  occalions,  as  (lowing  the  anchors,  provi- 
fions,  or  cargo,  in  the  {hip’s  hold.  The  gunner’s  hand- 
fpike  is  fliorter  and  flatter  than  the  above,  and  armed 
with  two  claws  for  managing  the  artillery,  &c. 

H  ANG-TCHOO-FOO,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Tche-Kiang  in  China,  is  fituated  between  the  bafon  of 
the  grand  canal,  and  the  river  Chen-tang-chaung,  which 
falls  into  the  fea  about  60  miles  to  the  call  ward,  and  in 
N  Lat.  30°  2i'.  E.  Long.  1 20°  20'.  Hang-tchoo-foo  ex¬ 
ports  and  receives  vaft  quantities  of  merchandife  to  and 
from  the  fouthern  provinces  by  means  of  this  river. 
There  is  no  communication  by  water  between  the  river 
and  the  bafon  of  the  grand  canal,  in  confequence  of 
which  all  goods  brought  by  fea  into  the  river  from  the 
fouthward,  mull  be  landed  at  this  city,  in  their  way  to 
the  north.  Its  ponulation  is  immenfe,  being  computed 
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to  be  nearly  as  numerous  as  in  Pekin,  which  contains  Han#- 
about  3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  houfes  are  low, 
none  exceeding  two  flories  *,  and  the  ftreets,  the  middle  .  jb_1  mij 
of  which  is  paved  with  fmooth  dags,  and  the  (Ides  with 
fmall  flat  Hones,  are  very  narrow.  The  principal  ftreets 
contain  nothing  but  (hops  and  warehoufes,  many  of 
which  are  equally  fplendid  with  thofe  of  the  kind  in 
London.  Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  pafs  along  the  ftreets,  on  account 
of  the  prodigious  numbers  of  people,  all  engaged  in 
their  own  concerns.  Several  men,  but  no  women,  at¬ 
tend  in  thefe  (hops  behind  the  counters.  The  women 
are  employed  in  the  manufa&ure  of  filk,  every  part  of 
which  is  done  by  them  alone.  In  their  drefs  they  are 
not  regulated  by  fancy  or  faftiion,  but  by  what  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  health,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year..  Even 
among  the  ladies,  there  is  little  variety  in  their  drefs, 
except  in  the  dilpofition  of  the  ornaments  of  the  head. 

The  fair  fex  efteem  corpulency  in  a  man  to  be  a  beauty, 
but  they  aim  at  preferving  a  delicacy  of  ffiape  as  to 
themfelves.  They  allow  their  nails  to  grow,  and  re¬ 
duce  their  eyebrows  to  an  arched  line. 

The  natural  and  artificial  beauties  of  the  lake  of 
Hang-tchoo-foo,  in  the  opinion  of  Barrow,  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  thing  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
feeing  in  the  vaft  empire  of  China.  The  furrounding 
mountains  are  highly  piClutefque,  and  the  valleys  cover¬ 
ed  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  among  which  are  the 
iaurus  camphor  a,  croton  febiferum ,  and  thuya  oruntalis. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lake  are  two  iflands,  to  which  com¬ 
pany  generally  refort  after  having  amufed  themfelves 
with  rowing,  and  in  which  a  temple  and  feveral  plea- 
fure-houfes  have  been  built  for  their  reception.  The 
emperor  has  a  fmall  palace  in  the  neighbourhood,  1  his  f 

city  has  a  garrifon  of  3000  Chinefe,  under  the  command 
of  the  viceroy,  and  3000  Tartars,  commanded  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  fame  nation.  It  has  under  its  jurifdidion 
feven  cities  of  the  fecond  and  third  clafs. 

HANGING,  a  common  name  given  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  inflicting  death  on  criminals  by  fufpending 
them  by  the  neck. — Phyficians  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  death  is  brought  on  by  hanging. 

De  Haen  hanged  three  dogs,  which  he  afterwards 
opened.  In  one,  nothing  remarkable  appeared  in  the 
lungs.  In  another,  from  whom  half  an  ounce  of  blood 
was  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  the  dura  and  pia 
mater  were  of  the  natural  appearance  j  but  the  lungs 
were  much  inflamed.  In  the  third,  the  meninges  were 
found,  and  there  was  no  eflfufion  of  blood  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain,  but  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  was 
turgid  with  blood.  Wepfer,  Littrseus,  Alberti,  Bru- 
hierius,  and  Boerhaave,  affirm  that  hanged  animals  die 
apopleClic.  Their  arguments  for  this  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  livid  colour  of  the  face  \  from  the  tuigeicency 
of  the  veffels  of  the  brain  j  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes ;  and  from  the  fparks  of  fire  which  thofe  who 
have  furvived  hanging  allege  they  have  feen  before  their 
eyes.  On  the  contrary,  Bonetus,  Petit,  Haller,  and 
Lancifi,  from  obferving  that  death  Is  occafioned  by 
any  fmall  body  falling  into  the  glottis,  have  aferibed  it 
to  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration.  Others,  deeming  both 
thefe  caufes  ill-founded,  have  aferibed  it  to  a  luxation 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. — De  Haen  adduces  the 
authority  of  many  eminent  authors  to  prove  the  poflibi- 
lity  yf  recovering  hanged  perfons j  and  obferves,  in  ge- 
I  i  -  neral, 
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Hanging  neral,  that  with  bleeding  in  the  jugular  vein,  and 
Hannibal  ano^n^n^  the  nech  with  warm  oil,  the  fame  remedies 
>  _  *  are  to  be  employed  in  this  cafe  as  for  the  recovery  of 

drowned  people.  See  Drowning. 

HANGINGS,  denote  any  kind  of  drapery  hung  up 
againft  the  walls  or  wainfcotting  of  a  room. 

Paper- H ANGINGS.  See  PAPE R- Flangings. 

Wove- Hangings.  See  Tapestry. 

HANGCLIFF,  a  remarkable  point  of  land  on  the 
call  coaft  of  the  largeft  of  the  Shetland  iflands.  It  is 
frequently  the  firft  land  feen  by  fhips  in  northern  voy¬ 
ages.  Captain  Phipps  determined  its  fituation  to  be  in 
W.  Long.  56'  30".  N.  Lat.  60®  9'. 

HANNIBAL,  a  famous  Carthaginian  general,  of 
ivhofe  exploits  an  account  is  given  under  the  articles 
Carthage  and  Rome.  After  having  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  a  fea-fight  with  the  Rhodians,  through 
the  cowardice  of  Apollonius  one  of  the  admirals  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  Crete, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  On 
his  arrival  in  this  ifland,  he  took  fanCtuary  among  the 
Gortynii  \  but  as  he  had  brought  great  treafure  along 
with  him,  and  knew  the  avarice  of  the  Cretans,  he 
thought  proper  to  fccure  his  riches  by  the  following 
flratagem.  He  filled  feveral  veifels  with  melted  lead, 
juft  covering  them  over  with  gold  and  filver.  Thefe 
he  depofited  in  the  temple  ®f  Diana,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Gortynii,  with  whom,  he  faid,  he  trufted  all 
his  treafure  :  Juftin  tells  us,  that  he  left  this  with 
them  as  a  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  lived 
for  fome  time  very  quietly  in  thefe  parts.  He  took 
care,  however,  to  conceal  his  riches  in  hollow  ftatues 
of  brafs  5  which,  according  to  fome,  he  always  carried 
along  with  him ;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  expofed  in 
a  public  place  as  things  of  little  value.  At  laft  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  where 
he  found  means  to  unite  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
Rates  with  that  prince  in  a  confederacy  againft  Eu- 
menes  king  of  Pergamus,  a  profelfed  friend  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  *,  and  during  the  enfuing  war  gave  Eumenes  fe¬ 
veral  defeats,  more  through  the  force  of  his  own  ge¬ 
nius  than  the  valour  of  his  troops.  The  Romans 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  important  fervices 
performed  by  Hannibal,  immediately  difpatched  T. 
Quintius  Flaminius  as  an  ambaffador  to  Prufias,  in 
order  to  procure  his  deftruCtion.  At  his  firft  audience, 
he  complained  of  the  protection  given  to  that  famous 
general  5  reprefenting  him  “  as  the  moft  inveterate  and 
implacable  enemy  the  Romans  ever  had  ;  as  one  who 
had  ruined  both  his  own  country  and  Antiochus,  by 
drawing  them  into  a  deftruCtive  war  with  Rome.” — 
Prufias,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Romans, 
immediately  fent  a  party  of  foldiers  to  furround  Han¬ 
nibal’s  houfe,  that  he  might  find  it  impoffible  to  make 
his  efcape.  The  Carthaginian,  having  before  difeo- 
vered  that  no  confidence  was  to  be  repofed  in  Prufias, 
had  contrived  feven  fecret  pafiages  from  his  houfe,  in 
order,  to  evade  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  even 
if  theyfhould  carry  their  point  at  the  Bithynian  court. 
But  guards  being  polled  at  thefe,  he  could  not  fly, 
though,  according  to  Livy,  he  attempted  it.  Per¬ 
ceiving,  therefore,  no  poflibility  of  efcaping,  he  had 
xecourfe  to  poifon,  which  he  had  long  referved  forfuch 
a  melancholy  occafion.  Then  taking  it  in  his  hand, 
“  Let  us  (laid  he)  deliver  the  Romans  from  the  dif- 
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quietude  with  which  they  have  long  been  tortured,  Hannibal, 
fince  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an  old  man’s  y  — J 
death.  Flaminius  will  not  acquire  any  reputation  or 
glory  by  a  victory  gained  over  a  betrayed  and  defence- 
lefs  perfon.  This  Angle  day  will  be  a  lafting  teftimo- 
ny  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans.  Their  ances¬ 
tors  gave  Pyrrhus  intelligence  of  a  defign  to  poifon 
him,  that  he  might  guard  againft  the  impending  dan¬ 
ger,  even  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my  in  Italy  \  but  they  have  deputed  a  perfon  of  con- 
fular  dignity  to  excite  Prufias  impioufly  to  murder 
one  who  has  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality.”  Then  having  de¬ 
nounced  dreadful  imprecations  againft  Prufias,  he 
drank  the  poifon,  and  expired  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Cornelius  Nepos  acquaints  us,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  a  fubtile  poifon  which  he  carried  about  with 
him  in  a  ring.  Plutarch  relates,  that,  according  to 
fome  writers,  he  ordered  a  fervant  to  ftrangle  him  with 
a  cloak  wrapped  about  his  neck  *,  and  others  fay,  that, 
in  imitation  of  Midas  and  Themiftocles,  he  drank  bull’s 
blood. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  character  of  this  general,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  military  affairs  what  Demof- 
thenes  was  in  oratory,  or  Newton  in  mathematics  \ 
namely,  abfolutely  perfeCt,  in  which  no  human  wifdom 
could  difeover  a  fault,  and  to  which  no  man  could  add 
a  perfection.  Rollin  hath  contrafted  his  character 
with  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  enumerates  the 
qualities  which  make  a  complete  general  j  and  having 
then  given  a  fummary  of  what  hiftorians  have  related 
concerning  both  commanders,  is  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  to  Hannibal.  “  There  are,  however  (he 
fays),  two  difficulties  which  hinder  him  from  deciding  \ 
one  drawn  from  the  characters  of  the  generals  whom 
Hannibal  vanquifhed  ^  the  other  from  the  errors  he 
committed.  May  it  not  be  faid  (continues  our  author), 
that  thofe  victories  which  made  Hannibal  fo  famous, 
were  as  much  owing  to  the  imprudence  and  temerity 
of  the  Roman  generals,  as  to  his  bravery  and  fkill  ? 

When  a  Fabius  and  a  Scipio  were  fent  againft  him, 
the  former  flopped  his  progrefs,  the  latter  conquered 
him.” 

Thefe  reafons  have  been  anfwered  by  Mr  Hooke, 
who  hath  taken  fome  pains  to  vindicate  Hannibal’s 
character,  by  fully  and  fairly  comparing  it  with  that 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  other  Roman  commanders. 

“  I  do  not  fee  (fays  he)  why  thefe  difficulties  fhould 
check  our  author’s  inclination  to  declare  in  favour  of 
the  Carthaginian.  That  Fabius  was  not  beaten  by 
Hannibal,  we  cannot  much  wonder,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  Readily  the  old  man  kept  to  his  refolution 
never  to  fight  with  him.  But  from  Fabius’s  taking 
this  method  to  put  a  flop  to  the  victories  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  may  we  not  conclude  that  he  knew  no  other,  and 
thought  Hannibal  an  overmatch  for  him  ?  And  why 
does  our  author  forget  Publius  Scipio  (Africanus’s 
father),  a  prudent  and  able  general,  whom  Hannibal 
vanquiihed  at  the  Ticin  ?  Livy  relates  fome  victories 
of  Hannibal  over  the  celebrated  Marcellus ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  Marcelius  nor  any  other  general  ever  vanquifhed 
Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zama,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Polybius  (lib.  xv.  c.  16.).  Terentius  Varro,  in¬ 
deed,  is  reprefented  as  a  headftrong  rafh  man  5  but  the 
battle  of  Cannae  was  not  loft  by  his  imprudence.  The 
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Hannibal  order  in  which  he  drew  up  his  army  is  nowhere  con- 
11  demned  *  and  Chevalier  Folard  thinks  it  excellent. 

.  Hanover.  t  And  as  to  the  condua  of  the  battle,  iEmilius  Paulus,  a 
v  renowned  captain,  and  a  difciple  of  Fabius,  had  a  greater 
(hare  in  it  than  his  colleague.  The  imprudence  with 
which  Varro  is  taxed,  was  his  venturing,  contrary  to 
liis  colleague’s  advice,  with  above  90,000  men,  to  en¬ 
counter  in  a  plain  field  an  enemy  who  had  only  50,000, 
but  was  fuperior  in  horfe.  And  does  not  the  very  advice 
of  iEmilius,  and  the  charge  of  temerity  on  Varro  for  not 
following  it,  imply  a  confeflion  of  Hannibal’s  fuperio- 
rity  in  military  (kill  over  iEmilius  as  well  as  Varro  ? 

It  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  Hannibal’s  in¬ 
fantry  had  gained  the  victory  over  the  Roman  infan¬ 
try,  before  this  latter  differed  any  thing  from  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  cavalry.  It  was  otherwife  when  Scipio 
gained  the  vi&ory  at  Zama.  His  infantry  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  vanquiffied  but  for  his  cavalry.  Han¬ 
nibal,  with  only  his  third  line  of  foot  (his  Italian  army), 
maintained  a  long  fight  againd  Scipio’s  three  lines  of 
foot  3  and  feems  to  have  had  the  advantage  over  them, 
when  Mafiniffa  and  Laelius,  with  the  horfe,  came  to 
their  affiflance.  Polybius  indeed  fays,  that  Hannibal’s 
Italian  forces  were  equal  in  number  to  all  Scipio’s  in¬ 
fantry  ;  but  this  is  contradi&ed  by  Livy,  and  is  not 
very  probable.  The  authority  of  Polybius,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  HLmilianus,  is,  I  imagine, 
of  little  weight  in  matters  where  the  glory  of  the 
Scipios  is  particularly  concerned.  His  partiality  and 
flattery  to  them  are,  in  many  inftances,  but  too  vi- 
fible.” 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  (how,  that  Hannibal 
was  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  faults  laid  to  his  charge 
as  a  general  *,  and  having  contrafted  the  moral  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  two  generals  with  each  other,  makes  it 
evident,  that  as  a  man,  as  well  as  a  general,  Hannibal 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  rival.  See  Hooke’s 
Roman  Hi/lory ,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 51.  et  feq . 

HANNO,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  fail  round  Africa.  He  entered  the  ocean 
through  the  (traits  of  Gibraltar,  and  difcovered  feveral 
countries.  He  would  have  continued  his  navigation,  had 
it  not  been  for  want  of  provifions.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  which  was  often  quoted,  but  not  much 
credited.  Sigifmund  Gelenius  publiflied  it  in  Greek 
at  Bafil,  by  Frobenius,  in  1533.  He  lived,  according 
to  Pliny,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
in  the  mod  flourifliing  condition 3  but  this  is  a  very 
indeterminate  exprefiion. 

HANOVER,  an  ele&oral  date  of  Germany,  of 
which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  eleClor. — Though 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  is  the  lad  that  has  been  raifed 
to  the  ele&oral  dignity  in  the  empire,  it  may  vie  with 
any  in  Germany  for  the  antiquity  and  noblenefs  of  its 
family.  It  is  likewife  very  confiderable  for  the  extent 
of  its  territories,  which  at  prefent  are,  The  duchy  of 
Calenberg,  in  which  are  the  cities  of  Hanover,  Calen- 
berg,  Hamelen,  Neudadt,  Gottingen,  &c.  3  the  duchy 
of  Grubenhagen,  the  county  of  Diepholt,  the  county 
of  Iloga,  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Hildeflieim  3  the  baili- 
ages  of  Coldingen,  Luther,  Badenburg,  and  Weffer- 
fhoven,  with  the  right  of  proteClion  of  the  city  of 
Hildeflieim  3  and  the  county  of  Danneberg,  ceded  by 
the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  to  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg, 
as  an  equivalent  fgr  their  pretenfions  on  the  city  of 
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Brunfvic.  The  eleaor  poffeffes  likewife  the  county  flanofrw. 
of  Delmenhorft,  and  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Ver-  v— 
den,  fold  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  J  71 J  :  the  right 
of  pofle fling  alternately  the  bifnopric  of  Ofnabruck 
belongs  folely  to  the  electoral  branch  ;  but  if  it  {hall 
happen  to  fail,  the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  are  to  enjoy 
the  fame  right.  This  eleftorate  has  no  navy,  but  a 
confiderable  marine  on  the  great  rivers  Elbe  and  We- 
fer. 

In  confideration  of  the  great  fervices  performed  by 
Erned  Augudus,  duke  of  Brunfwic-Hanover,  in  the 
wars  which  the  emperor  Leopold  had  with  Louis  XIV. 
that  emperor  conferred  the  dignity  of  an  ele^lor  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire  upon  him  and  his  heirs  male,  of 
which  he  received  the  invediture  on  the  19th  of  De¬ 
cember  1692.  This  new  creation  met  with  great 
oppofition  both  in  the  electoral  college  and  the  col¬ 
lege  of  princes:  at  lad,  by  a  conclufion  of  the  three 
colleges  on  the  30th  of  January  1708,  it  was  unani- 
moufly  determined,  that  the  ele&oral  dignity  (hould  be 
confirmed  to  the  duke  of  Hanover  and  his  heirs  male  j 
but  it  was  added,  that  if,  while  that  electoral  dignity 
fubfided,  the  Palatine  eleftorate  (hould  happen  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  Proteftant  prince,  the  firff  Catholic 
eleaor  (hould  have  a  fupernumerary  vote. 

The  princes  of  this  houfe  have  their  feat  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  princes,  immediately  after  thofe  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  houfes  3  each  branch  having  a  vote.  The  elec¬ 
tor,  befides  his  feat  in  the  eleaoral  college,  was  inveff- 
ed  with  the  office  of  arch  ffandard-bearer  of  the  em¬ 
pire  3  but  this  being  difputed  with  him  by  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  the  eleaor  Palatine  having  obtained  the 
office  of  arch-deward,  yielded  that  of  arch-treafurer 
to  the  eleaor  of  Hanover,  who  was  confirmed  in  this 
dignity  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  13th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1710.  ... 

The  fovereign  potver  is  adminidered  by  the  lords  of 
the  regency  appointed  by  the  eleaor.  Throughout  all 
the  provinces  they  poffefs  a  confiderable  (hare  of  free¬ 
dom,  the  people  being  reprefented  in  the  affemblies  of 
the  dates.  No  government  can  be  more  mild  3  and  an 
air  of  content  is  fpread  over  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
Confeil  Intime,  the  High  Court  of  Judice,  and  the 
Regency,  are  the  principal  courts  of  judice  3  befides 
which,  every  province  has  its  municipal  adminidra- 
tion  with  the  inferior  divifions  into  bailiwics,  &c. 

The  police  is  excellent,  and  judice  fairly  adminidered. 

The  eleaor  enjoys  the  right  de  non  appellando  in  all 
criminal  affairs,  but  in  civil  proceffes  only  as  far  as 
2000  florins.  .  a  * 

Lutlieranifm  is  the  eff  ablilhed  religion  3  but  all  others 
enjoy  a  perfea  toleration,  and  are  publicly  exercifed. 
Difference  in  religious  fentiments  here  gives  no  inter¬ 
ruption  to  that  harmony  which  (hould  fubfiff  among  fel¬ 
low  citizens.  There  are  750  Lutheran  pariffies,  14  Re¬ 
formed  communities,  a  Romiffi  college,  a  convent,  and 
fome  Catholic  churches. 

Literature  is  in  a  very  advanced  date  throughout 
thefe  dominions.  The  univerfity  of  Gottingen  is  de- 
fervedly  celebrated  3  and  contains  about  800  dudents 
of  different  nations,  and  60  profeflors.  There  arc  be¬ 
fides  feveral  colleges,  and  a  number  of  well  edabliflied 
fchools,  throughout  the  ele&orate.  In  general,  edu¬ 
cation  is  much  attended  to. 

Although  there  are  various  trails  of  heath  and 
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Hanover  marftiy  ground,  the  foil  in  general  produces  abundance 
of  corn,  fruits,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  fome 
wine.  There  are  fever al  large  falUworks.  A  good 
deal  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  a  great  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  horfes.  Moft  metals  and  minerals  are  found  here. 
The  forefts  furnifh  fufflcient  timber,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  pitch  and  tar.  The  natural  produflions  of  the 
ele<51orate  furnifh  ample  materials  for  commerce,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  balance  being  againft  them,  although 
their  manufactures  are  not  fufflcient  for  confumption. 
Cattle,  horfes,  fait,  wrought  iron1,  and  fuel,  are  princi¬ 
pal  articles  of  export.  Bremen  is  one  of  the  greatefl 
commercial  towns  in  Germany. 

The  elector  of  Hanover  is  defeended  from  the  an¬ 
cient  family  of  the  Gueluhs,  dukes  and  electors  of  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  one  of  whom,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  1140,  mar¬ 
ried  Maude,  eldeft  daughter  of  King  Henry  (Planta- 
genet)  II.  of  England.  Their  fon  William  fucceeded 
to  Brunfwic-Lunenburg,  and  his  fon  Otho  was  created 
duke  thereof.  The  dominions  defeended  in  a  direfl 
line  to  Erneft,  who  divided  them  upon  his  death  in 
.1546  into  two  branches,  that  of  Brunfwic-Lunenburg 
VVolfenbuttle,  and  Brunfwic-Lunenburg  Zell.  The 
pofieffor  of  the  latter,  Erneff  Auguftus,  was  in  1692 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  eleflur  *  before  which  lie 
was  head  of  the  college  of  German  princes.  Erneft 
married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic,  ele6lor  Palatine 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.  king  of  England.  Sophia  being  the  next 
Proteftant  heir  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  the  parliament 
fixed  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  upon  her  on  Queen 
Anne’s  demife  ;  and  George  Louis,  her  elder  fon,  be¬ 
came  king  of  Great  Britain  in  confequence  thereof ; 
iince  which  the  eleflors  of  Hanover  have  filled  the 
Britilh  throne. 

Hanover  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 
above  ele&orate  ;  and  is  agreeably  fituated  in  a  fandy 
plain  on  the  river  Leyne,  in  E.  Long.  10.  5.  N. 
Lat.  52.  5r  It  is  a  large  well-built  town,  and  pretty 
well  fortified.  It  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  French, 
who  got  pofieflion  of  it  in  1757',  but  were  foon  after 
driven  out.  It  is  noted  for  a  particular  kind  of  beer, 
reckoned  excellent  in  thefe  parts.  This  city  was  the 
refidence  of  the  elector  before  he  afeended  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  1803,  when  the  war  between  Britain  and  France 
broke  out,  this  capital,  as  well  as  the  deflorate,  was 
feized  by  the  French,  and  afterwards  given  up  to  Pruf- 
lia,  in  whole  pofieflion  it  now  (1812)  remains. 

HANSE,  or  Hans,  an  ancient  name  for  a  fociety 
or  company  of  merchants  ;  particularly  that  of  certain 
cities  in  Germany,  &c.  hence  called  Hanfe-towns.  See 
HANS  E-Towns. —The,  word  hanfe  is  obfolete  High 
Dutc)a  or  Teutonic  ;  and  fignifies  “  alliance,  confede¬ 
racy,  aflociation,”  &c.  Some  derive  it  from  the  two 
German  words,  am-fee,  that  is,  46  on  the  fea by  rea- 
fon  the  firfl  hanfe-towns  were  all  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coaft ;  whence  the  fociety  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl: 
called  am  %ee Jienen ,  that  is,  “  cities  on  the  fea and 
afterwards,  by  abbreviation,  hatifee ,  and  hanfe . 

HANSE-Towns .  The  hanfeatic  fociety  was  a  league 
between  feveral  maritime  cities  of  Germany,  for  the 
mutual  proteflion  of  their  commerce.  Bremen  and 
Amfterdam  were  the  two  firfl:  that  formed  it;  whofe 
trade  received  fuch  advantage  by  their  fitting  out  two 
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men  of  war  in  each  to  convoy  their  fhips,  that  more 
cities  continually  entered  into  the  league  :  even  kings 
and  princes  made  treaties  with  them,  and  were  often  ** 
glad  of  their  afliftanee  and  prote&ion ;  by  which  means 
they  grew  fo  powerful  both  by  fea  and  land,  that  they 
raifed  armies  as  well  as  navies,  enjoyed  countries  in 
fovereignty,  and  made  peace  or  war,  though  always  in 
defence  of  their  trade,  as  if  they  had  been "!an  united 
ftate  or  commonwealth. 

At  this  time  alfo  abundance  of  cities,  though  they 
had  no  great  intereft  in  trade,  or  intercourfe  with  the 
ocean,  came  into  their  alliance  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  liberties  :  fo  that  in  1 200  we  find  no  lefs  than 
72  cities  in  the  lift  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanfe  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  Bremen,  Amfterdam,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Dort,  Bruges,  Oftend,  Dunkirk,  Middleburgh,  Calais, 
Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  St  Malo,  Bayonne,  Bil- 
boa,  Liibon,  Seville,  Cad-z,  Carthagena,  Barcelona, 
Marfeilles,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Meffina,  London,  Lubee, 
Roftock,  StraKund,  Stetin,  Wifmar,  Koniglberg,  Dant- 
zig,  Elbing,  Marienburg. 

The  alliance  was  now'  fo  powerful,  that  their  (hips 
of  war  were  often  hired  by  other  princes  to  aflift  them 
againft  their  enemies.  They  not  only  aw  ed,  but  often 
defeated,  all  that  oppofed  their  commerce  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  1358,  they  took  fuch  revenge  of  the  Da- 
nifli  fleet  in  the  Sound,  for  having  interrupted  their 
commerce,  that  Waldemar  III.  then  king  of  Denmark,., 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  gave  them  up  ail  Schonen  for 
16  years ;  by  which  they  commanded  the  paffage  of 
the  Sound  in  their  own  right. — In  1428  they  made 
war  on  Erick  king  of  Denmark  with  250  fail,  carrying 
on  board  12,000  men.  Thefe  fo  ravaged  the  coaft  of 
Jutland,  thatthe  king  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  them* 

Many  privileges  were  beftow'ed  upon  the  hanfe  towns 
by  Louis  XI.  Charles  VIII  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
kings  of  France;  as  well  as  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
who  had  divers  loans  of  money  from  them  ;  and  by 
King  Henry  III.  who  alfo  incorporated  them  into  a 
trading  body,  in  acknowledgment  for  money  which 
they  advanced  to  him,  as  well  as  for  the  good  fervices 
they  did  him  by  their  naval  forces  in  1206. 

Thefe  towms  exercifed  a  jurifdiclion  among  them- 
felves ;  for  which  purpofe  they  were  divided  into  four 
colleges  or  provinces,  diftinguiftied  by  the  names  of 
their  four  principal  cities,  viz.  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunf- 
wick,  and  Dantzic,  wherein  were  held  their  courts  of 
judicature.  They  had  a  common  ftock  or  treafiwy  at 
Lubec,  and  power  to  call  an  aflembly  as  often  as  ne- 
ceffary. — They  kept  magazines  or  waiehoufes  for  the 
fale  of  their  merchandifes  in  London,  Bruges,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Berg  in  Norway,  Revel  in  Livonia,  Novogorod 
in  Mufcovy,  which  were  exported  to  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Englifli,  Dutch,  and  Flemifli  bottoms. 
One  of  their  principal  magazines  was  at  London, 
where  a  fociety  of  German  merchants  was  formed,  call¬ 
ed  the  Jleelijard  company .  To  this  company  great 
privileges  were  granted  by  Edurard  I.  but  revoked  by 
a 61  of  parliament  in  1552  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
on  a  complaint  of  the  Englifli  merchants  that  this 
company  had  fo  engrofled  the  cloth-trade,  that  in  the 
preceding  year  they  had  exported,  50,000  pieces,  while 
all  the  Englifli  together  had  (hipped  off  but  uoo* 
Queen  Mary,  who  afeended  the  throne  the  year  follrnv- 
ing,  having  refolved  to  marry  Philip,  the  emperor’s  fon* 
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"Hanfe-  fufpended  the  execution  of  the  aCl  tor  three  years  :  but 

towns,  after  that  term,  whether  by  reafon  of  fome  new  ftatute, 

.  or  in  purfuance  of  that  of  King  Edward,  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  that  company  were  no  longer  regarded,  and  all 
efforts  of  the  hanfe-towns  to  recover  this  lofs  were  in 
vain. 

Another  accident  that  happened  to  their  mortifica¬ 
tion  was  while  Queen  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards.  Sir  Francis  Drake  happening  to  meet  60 
(hips  in  the  Tagus,  loaded  with  corn  belonging  to  the 
hanfe-towns,  took  out  all  the  corn  as  contraband  goods, 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  carry  by  their  original 
patent.  The  hanfe-towns  having  complained  of  this  to 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  the  queen  fent  an  ambafifador 
thither  to  declare  her  reafons.  The  king  of  Poland 
likewife  interefted  himfelf  in  the  affair,  becaufe  the  city 
of  Dantzic  was  under  his  protection.  At  lad,  though 
the  queen  drove  hard  to  preferve  the  commerce  of  the 
Engliih  in  Germany,  the  emperor  excluded  the  Eng- 
liih  company  of  merchant-adventurers,  who  had  con¬ 
fide  rable  factories  at  Stade,  Embden,  Bremen,  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  Elbing,  from  all  trade  in  the  empire.  In 
fhort,  the  hanfe-towns,  in  Germany  in  particular,  were 
not  only  in  fo  douriihing,  but  in  fo  formidable  a  date, 
from  the  14th  to  the' 1 6th  century,  that  they  gave 
umbrage  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  threaten¬ 
ed  a  drong  confederacy  againd  them  j  and,  as  the  fird 
dep  towards  it,  commanded  all  the  cities  within  their 
dominion  or  jurifdiCtion  to  withdraw  from  the  union  or 
hanfe,  and  be  no  farther  concerned  therein.  This  im¬ 
mediately  feparated  all  the  cities  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  from  them.  The  hanfe,  on  the  other  hand, 
prudently  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
empire  :  and  as  the  cities  juft  now  mentioned  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  them ;  fo  they  withdrew  from  feveral  more, 
and  made  a  decree  among  themfelves,  that  none  Ihould 
be  admitted  into  their  fociety  but  fuch  as  ftood  within 
the  limits  of  the  German  empire,  or  were  dependent 
thereon  :  except  Dantzic,  which  continued  a  member, 
though  in  nowife  dependent  on  the  empire,  only  it  had 
been  fummoned  formerly  to  the  imperial  diet.  By  this 
means  they  maintained  their  confederacy  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  trade,  as  it  was  begun,  without  being  any 
more  envied  by  their  neighbours.  Hereby  likewife 
they  were  reduced  to  Lubec,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and 
Dantzic  *  in  the  fird  of  which  they  kept  their  regifter, 
and  held  affemblies  once  in  three  years  at  lead.  But 
this  hanfe  or  union  has  for  fome  time  been  diffolved  5 
and  now  every  one  of  the  cities  carries  on  a  trade  fepa- 
rately  for  itfelf,  according  to  the  ftipulation  in  fuch 
treaties  of  peace,  &c.  as  are  made  for  the  empire  be¬ 
twixt  the  emperor  and  other  potentates. 

HA.NWAY,  Jonas,  eminent  for  his  benevolent  de- 
figns  and  ufeful  writings,  was  born  at  Portfmouth  in 
Hampfhire  on  the  I2th  of  Auguft  1712.  His  father, 
Mr  Thomas  Hanway,  was  an  officer  in  the  naval  fer- 
vice,  and  for  fome  years  ftore-keeper  to  the  dockyard 
at  that  place.  He  was  deprived  of  his  life  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  ;  and  left  his  widow  with  four  children,  Jonas, 
William,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  all  of  a  very  tender 
age.  Mrs  Hanway  coming  to  London  after  the  death 
of  her  liufband,  put  Jonas  to  fchool,  where  he  learned 
Writing  and  accounts,  and  made  fome  proficiency  in 
Latin.  At  the  age  of  1  7  he  was  fent  to  Lilbon,  where 
he  arrived  in  June  1729,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to 
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a  merchant  in  that  city.  His  early  life,  vve  are  in-  Hanway^ 
formed,  was  marked  with  that  difereet  attention  to  bu- 
finefs,  and  love  of  neatnefs  and  regularity,  which  after¬ 
wards  diftinguiffied  his  character.  At  Lifbon  his  af¬ 
fections  were  captivated  by  a  lady,  then  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  and  mental  accomplilhments  :  but  (lie,  pre¬ 
ferring  another,  for  her  hufband,  returned  to  England, 
and  fpent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  London  with  her 
family,  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr  Hanway. — On 
the  expiration  of  Mr  Hanway’s  apprenticefhip,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  bufinefs  at  Lilbon  as  a  merchant  or  faCtor  y 
but  did  not  remair\  there  long  before  he  returned  to 
London. 

He  foon  after  connected  himfelf  as  a  partner  in  Mr 
Dingley’s  houfe  in  St  Petcrlburgh  y  where  he  arrived 
on  the  1  oth  of  June  1743.  The  trade  of  the  Engliili 
nation  over  the  Cafpian  fea  into  Perfia  at  this  period 
had  been  entrufted  to  the  care  of  Mr  Elton,  who,  not 
content  with  the  purfuit  of  commercial  affairs,  had  in- 
judicioufly  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  Nadir  Shah  to 
build  fiiips  on  the  Cafpian  after  the  European  manner. 

This  had  alarmed  the  merchants  in  the  Ruflian  trade, 
and  a  refolution  was  formed  that  one  of  their  body 
fhould  make  a  journey  into  Perfia.  On  this  occafion 
Mr  Hanway  offered  his  fervice,  and  was  accepted. 

He  fet  out  on  the  10th  of  September  y  and  after  ex¬ 
periencing  a  variety  of  hazards  in  that  kingdom  du¬ 
ring  a  courfe  of  12  months,  returned  to  St  Peterfburgb 
January  1.  1745,  without  being  able  to  eftabliffi  the 
intended  trade  by  the  Cafpian,  partly  through  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Ruffian  court  on  account  of  EltonV 
connections  with  the  Perfians,  and  partly  by  the 
troubles  and  revolutions  of  the  latter  kingdom. 

Though  Mr  Hanway’s  conduCt  during  this  expe¬ 
dition  feems  to  have  been  direCted  by  the  drifted 
rules  of  integrity,  yet  fome  difficulties  arofe  in  fettling 
his  demands  on  his  employers.  Thefe,  however,  in 
the  end  were  referred  to  the  determination  of  impar¬ 
tial  arbitrators,  who  at  length  decided  in  his  favour. 

“  I  obtained  (he  fays)  my  own  ;  and  as  to  any  other 
perfonal  advantage,  it  confided  in  exercifing  my  mind 
in  patience  under  trials,  and  increafing  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world.”  He  now  fettled  at  St  Peterf- 
burgh  ;  where  he  remained  five  years,  with  no  other 
variations  in  his  life  than  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
occur  in  the  dull  round  of  a  mercantile  employment. 

During  this  time  he  interefted  himfelf  greatly  in  the 
concerns  of  the  merchants  who  had  engaged  in  the 
Cafpian  trade  :  but  the  independence  he  had  acquired 
having  excited  a  defire  to  fee  his  native  country,  he, 
after  feveral  difappointments  which  prevented  him  from 
accomplifhing  his  with,  left  St  Peterfburgh  on  the  9th 
of  July  175c.  On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country, 
he  did  not  immediately  relinquidi  his  mercantile  con¬ 
nections,  though  he  feems  to  have  left  Ruffia  with 
that  view.  He  employed  himfelf  fome  time  as  a 
merchant ;  but  afterwards,  more  beneficially  to  the 
world,  as  a  private  gentleman.  In  1 753  he  publifhed 
iC  An  Plidorical  Account  of  the  Britifh  trade  over 
the  Cafpian  fea ;  with  a  Journal  of  Travels  from  Lon¬ 
don  through  Ruffia  into  Perlia  y  and  back  again  through 
Ruffia,  Germany,  and  Holland.  To  which  are  add¬ 
ed,  the  Revolutions  of  Perfia  during  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  particular  Hiftory  of  the  great  Ufur- 
per  Nadir  Kouli,”  4  vols  4to  ;  a  work  which  was  re-/ 
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Hanway.  ceived,  as  It  deferved  to  be,  with  great  attention  from 
the  public.  In  1754,  we  find  Mr  Hanway  commend¬ 
ing  a  plan  offered  for  the  advantage  of  Weftminfter, 
and  fuggefling  hints  for  the  further  improvement  of  it, 
in  “  A  Letter  to  Mr  John  Spranger,  on  his  excellent 
Propofal  for  Paving,  Cleanfing,  and  Lighting  the 
Streets  of  Weftminfter,  &.c.”  8vo.  A  few  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  a  fcheme  of  the  like  kind  was  carried  into 
effect,  many  of  Mr  Han  way’s  ideas,  thrown  out  in 
this  pamphlet,  were  adopted.  In  1756,  he  printed 
a  A  Journal  of  Eight  Days  Journey  from  Portfmouth 
to  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  with  an  Effay  upon  Tea 
which  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  two  volumes  8vo, 

1 757- 

At  this  jun&ure,  Great  Britain  being  on  the  eve 
of  a  war  with  France,  the  event  of  which  was  very 
important  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  required  every 
effort  of  patriotifm  and  prudence  to  ward  oft*  the  im¬ 
pending  danger,  Mr  Hanway  publilhed  “  Thoughts 
on  the  Duty  of  a  good  Citizen  with  regard  to  War 
and  Invafion,  m  a  Letter  from  a  Citizen  to  his  Friend,” 
3vo.  About  the  fame  time,  feveral  gentlemen  form¬ 
ed  a  plan  which  was  matured  and  made  perfect  by 
the  aftiduity  of  Mr  Hanway,  for  providing  the  navy 
with  failors,  by  furnifhing  poor  children  with  neceffa- 
ries  to  equip  them  for  the  fervice  of  their  country. 
The  fuccefs  and  propriety  of  this  fcheme  foon  became 
apparent.  Mr  Hanway  wrote  and  publilhed  three 
pamphlets  on  this  occafion  ;  and  the  treafurer  of  the 
Society,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hanway,  having  waited 
on  the  king,  the  Society  received  ioool.  from  his  ma- 
jefty,  400I.  from  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  200I.  from 
the  princefs  dowager.  This  excellent  inftitution 
through  life  was  the  favourite  objedl  of  Mr  Hanway’s 
care,  and  continued  to  flourifti  under  his  aufpices  great¬ 
ly  to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  In  1758  he 
became  an  advocate  for  another  charitable  inftitution, 
which  derived  confiderable  emolument  from  his  patro¬ 
nage  of  it.  This  was  the  Magdalen  Charity  ;  and  to 
aflift  it  he  publilhed  “  A  Letter  to  Robert  Dingley, 
Efq.  being  a  propofal  for  the  Relief  and  Employment 
of  friendlefs  Girls  and  repenting  Proftitutes,”  4U). 
He  alfo  printed  other  fmall  performances  on  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

In  1759?  Mr  Hanway  wrote  “  Reafons  for  an  Aug¬ 
mentation  of  at  leaft  Twelve  Thoufand  Mariners,  to  be 
employed  in  the  Merchants  Service  and  Coafting Trade, 
in  33  Letters  to  Charles  Gray,  Efq.  of  Colchefter, 
4to.”  The  next  year  he  publifhed  feveral  performances, 
viz.  1.  “  A  candid  hiftorical  Account  of  the  Hofpital 
for  the  reception  of  expofed  and  deferted  young  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  reprefenting  thre  prefent  Plan  of  it  as  productive 
of  many  Evils,  and  not  adapted  to  the  Genius  and 
Happinefs  of  this  Nation,”  8vo  5  which  being  anfwer- 
ed  by  an  anonymous  Letter  from  Halifax  in  “  Candid 
Remarks,  8vo  1760,”  Mr  Hanway  replied  to  it,  and 
the  Remarker  rejoined.  2.  “  An  account  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Britifh  Troops  in 
Germany  and  North  America,  &c.”  8vo.  3.  “  Eight 

Letters  to - Duke  of  ,  on  the  Cuftom  of  Vails 

giving  in  England,”  8vo.  This  praClice  of  giving 
vails  had  arrived  at  a  very  extravagant  pitch,  efpecial- 
]y  among  the  fervants  of  the  great.  It  was  Mr  Han¬ 
way  who  anfwered  the  kind  reproach  of  a  friend  in 
p  high  ftation  for  not  coming  oftener  to  dine  with 


him,  by  faying,  c<  Indeed  I  cannot  afford  it.”  The 
nobleman  to  whom  the  above  letters  were  addreffed 
was  the  duke  of  Newcaftle.  The  letters  are  written 
in  that  humorous  ftyle  which  is  mod  attraClive  of  ge¬ 
neral  notice,  and  was  beft  adapted  to  the  fubjeCt.  It  was 
Sir  Timothy  Waldo  that  firft  put  Mr  Hanway  on  this 

plan.  Sir  Timothy  had  dined  with  the  duke  of  N - — , 

and,  on  his  leaving  the  houfe,  was  contributing  to  the 
fupport  and  infolence  of  a  train  of  fervants  who  lined 
the  hall  ;  and  at  laft  put  a  crown  into  the  hand  of  the 
cook,  who  returned  it,  faying,  u  Sir  I  do  not  take 
filver.” — “  Don’t  you  indeed  !”  faid  the  worthy  ba¬ 
ronet,  putting  it  in  his  pocket :  u  then  I  do  not  give 
gold.”  Among  the  ludicrous  circumftances  in  Mr 
Hanway’s  letters  is  one  which  happened  to  himfelf. 
He  was  paying  the  fervants  of  a  refpeClable  friend  for 
a  dinner  which  their  mailer  had  invited  him  to,  one  by 
one  as  they  appeared  ;  “  Sir,  your  great  coat  5”  a  (hilling 
— “  Your  hat  ;”  a  (lulling — “  Stick  a  (hilling — ' 
“  Umbrella*”  a  (lulling — ”  Sir,  your  gloves — 
“  Why,  friend,  you  may  keep  the  gloves  ;  they  are 
not  worth  a  (hilling.”  In  1761,  Mr  Hanway  produ¬ 
ced  “  RefleClions,  Effays,  and  Meditations  on  Life  and 
Religion;  with  a  colleClion  of  Proverbs,  and  18  Let¬ 
ters  written  occafionally  on  feveral  fubjeCls,”  in  2  vols 


Hanway, 


8vo. 

The  many  ufeful  and  public- fpirited  plans  which  Mr 
Hanway  had  promoted  for  the  welfare  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  had  now  rendered  his  character  mod  refpe&ably 
popular,  while  his  difintereftednefs,  and  the  fincerity  of 
his  intentions,  were  confpicuous  to  all.  Five  citizens 
of  London,  of  whom  Mr  Hoare  the  banker  was  one, 
waited  on  Lord  Bute,  at  that  time  the  minifter  :  and, 
in  their  own  names,  and  in  the  names  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  requefted  that  fome  notice  might  be  taken  of 
a  man,  who,  at  the  expence  of  his  own  private  fortune, 
and  unremitting  application,  had  rendered  fomany  and 
fuch  meritorious  fervices  to  his  country.  In  confequence 
of  this  requeft,  he  was  in  July  1762  appointed  by  a 
patent  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  victualling  the  navy  ; 
a  pod  which  he  held  above  21  years.  The  next  a&  of 
public  beneficence  in  which  we  find  him  engaged  is  the 
collection  of  money  for  the  fufferers  by  the  fire  which 
happened  at  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in 
May  1 765,  when  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  confumed. 
On  this  occafion  Mr  Hanway,  in  conjunction  with  two 
other  gentlemen,  collected  8415I. — The  very  next  year 
a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  Bridge-Town  in  Barbadoes, 
which  confumed  buildings  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  near  ioo,oool.  A  fubfcription  was  opened,  in 
which  Mr  Hanway  was  a  principal  aCtor,  and  14,886!. 
were  collected,  and  tranfmitted  to  a  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  at  Barbadoes  to  diftribute  it  to  the  unfortunate  fuf¬ 
ferers.  At  fubfequent  periods  he  continued  to  intereft 
himfelf  in  various  other  plans  for  relieving  the  diftref- 
fes,  and  promoting  the  good,  of  different  claffes  of 
the  community.  His  attention  was  particularly  di¬ 
rected  towards  alleviating  the  miferies  of  young  chim- 
ney-fweepers.  B elides  the  diftrelfes  of  thefe  helplefs 
beings,  which  are  open  to  general  obfervation,  fuch 
as  a  contortion  of  the  limbs,  and  the  prevention  of 
their  growth,  they  are  liable  to  a  difeafe  peculiar  to 
their  occupation,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  clam - 
ney-fvoeepers  cancer.  Four  children  have  been  brought 
together  into  a  workhoufe,  all  afflicted  with  this  dread- 
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After  much  inquiry  and  of  his  life  he  {looped  very  much }  and  when  he  walked,  Hanway, 


confideration  he  publilhed,  in  1773?  u  The  State  of 
the  Chimney-fweepers  Young  Apprentices  }  ihowing 
the  wretched  Condition  of  thefe  diftreffed  Boys  }  the 
ill  Condu£l  of  fucli  mailers  as  do  not  obferve  the  Ob¬ 
ligation  of  Indentures  }  the  Neceffity  of  a  ftri£l  Inqui¬ 
ry  in  order  to  fupport  the  civil  and  religious  Rights  of 
thefe  apprentices,”  i2mo.  This  fmall  pamphlet  has 
already  been  produ£live  of  fomc  advantages  to  the  ob- 
je6ls  intended  to  be  benefited^  by  it.  The  fucceeding 
year,  177 4,  he  enlarged  a  former  publication,  entitled 
“  Advice  from  a  Farmer  to  his  Daughter,.  &c.  and 
republiihed  it  under  the  title  of  “  Virtue  in  humble 
Life  :  containing  Reflections  on  the  reciprocal  Duties 
of  the  Wealthy  and  Indigent,  the  Mafler  and  the 
Servant,”  2  vols  8vo }  a  work  deferving  the  particular 
confideration  of  every  magiftrate.  This  edition  in  a 
few  months  being  fold,  he  reprinted  it  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  with  a  dedication  to  Mrs  Montagu. 

In  1783,  finding  his  health  decline,  he  determined 
to  refign  his  office  at  the  victualling  board,  which  he 
did  on  the  2d  of  OCtober  that  year  }  and  immediately 
received  a  grant  of  his  whole  falary  by  way  of  a  pen- 
lion,  to  continue  for  life.  This  favour  he  owed  to 
the  efteem  which  his  majefty,  to  whom  he  was  perfon- 
ally  known,  entertained  for  him}  excited  by  his  various 
exertions  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  mankind. — He 
was  now  releafed  from  his  moll  material  bufinefs,  but 
did  not  think  it  would  conduce  to  his  happinefs  to 
lead  an  idle  life.  He  engaged  again  in  behalf  of  the 
chimney-fweepers  boys}  and  promoted,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  the  eftabliftiment  of  S unday- fchools, 
which  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adopted  in  every 
county  in  England.  He  like  wife  promoted  a  fubferip- 
tion  for  the  relief  of  the  many  black  poor  people  who 
wandered  about  the  metropolis  in  extreme  diftrefs ; 
and  the  lords  of  the  treafury  feconded  the  defign,  by 
direCling  money,  as  far  as  14I.  a-head,  to  be  iifued  to 
the  committee,  to  enable  them  to  fend  the  blacks  to 
fuch  places  abroad  as  might  be  fixed  on.  After  en¬ 
countering  many  obflacles,  about  300  negroes  were 
fent,  properly  accommodated  with  provifions  and  ne- 
cefiaries,  to  Africa,  under  the  conduCl  of  a  perfon  ap¬ 
proved  for  that  fiation.  The  objed  of  this  plan,  be¬ 
tides  relieving  the  mifery  of  thefe  poor  people,  was  to 
prevent  in  time  the  unnatural  connections  between 
black  perfons  and  white,  the  difagreeable  confequences 
of  which  make  their  appearance  but  too  frequently  in 
our  ftreets. 

In  the  fummer  of  1786  Mr  Hanway’s  health  de¬ 
clined  fo  vifibly  that  he  thought  it  necefiary  to  attend 
only  to  that.  He  had  long  felt  the  approach  of  a  dif- 
order  in  the  bladder,  which,  increafing  by  degrees, 
caufed  a  ftrangury  }  and  at  length,  cn  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1786,  put  a  period  to  a  life  fpent  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  fervice  of  his  fellow-creatures.  On  the 
13th  lie  was  interred  in  the  family- vault  at  Hanwell, 
being  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
friends  }  and  after  his  death  the  public  regard  to  his 
virtues  was  difplayed  by  a  fubfeription  of  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  towards  ereCling  a  monument  to  perpetuate 
his  memory. 

Mr  Hanway  in  his  perfon  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of 
a  thin  fpare  habit,  but  well  ffiaped  :  his  limbs  were 
fafliioned  with  the  nicefl  fymmetry.  In  the  latter  years 


found  it  conduce  to  eafe  to  let  his  head  incline  towards 
one  fide  :  but  when  he  went  firft  to  Ruffia  at  the  age  of 
30,  his  face  was  full  and  comely,  and  his  perfon  alto¬ 
gether  fuch  as  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the 
Handfome  Englijhman.  In  his  drefs,  as  far  as  was  confid¬ 
ent  with  his  health  and  eafe,  he  accommodated  himfelf 
to  the  prevailing  fafhion.  As  it  was  frequently  necef- 
fary  for  him  to  appear  in  polite  circles  on  unexpected 
occafions,  he  ufually  wore  drefs  clothes,  with  a  large 
French  bag.  His  hat,  ornamented  with  a  gold  button, 
was  of  a  fize  and  fafhion  to  be  worn  as  well  under  the 
arm  as  on  the  head.  When  it  rained,  a  fmall  parapluie 
defended  his  face  and  wig.  Thus  he  was  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  into  any  company  without  impropriety 
or  the  appearance  of  negligence.  His  drefs  for  fet 
public  occafions  was  a  fuit  of  rich  dark  brown  }  the 
coat  and  waiftcoat  lined  throughout  with  ermine, 
which  juft  appeared  at  the  edges}  and  a  fmall  gold- 
hilted  {word.  As  he  was  extremely  fufceptible  of  cold, 
he  wore  flannel  under  the  linings  of  all  his  clothes,  and 
ufually  three  pairs  of  {lockings.  He  was  the  firft  man 
who  ventured  to  walk  the  ftreets  of  London  with  an 
umbrella  over  his  head.  After  carrying  one  near  30 
years,  he  faw  them  come  into  general  ufe.  The  pre¬ 
carious  ftate  of  his  health  when  he  arrived  in  England 
from  Ruffia,  made  it  necefiary  for  him  to  ufe  the  ut- 
raoft  caution  }  and  his  perfeverance  in  following  the 
advice  of  the  medical  praClitioners  was  remarkable. 
After  Dr  Lieberkyn  phyfieian  to  the  king  of  Pruffia 
had  recommended  milk  as  a  proper  diet  to  reftore  his 
ftrength,  he  made  it  the  chief  part  of  his  food  for  30 
years }  and  though  it  at  firft  difagreed  with  him,  he 
perfifted  in  trying  it  under  every  preparation  that  it 
was  capable  of  till  it  agreed  with  his  ftomach.  By 
this  rigid  attention  and  care,  his  health  was  eftabliffied } 
his  lungs  acquired  ftrength  and  elafticity }  and  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  lived  feveral  years  longer,  if 
the  diforder  which  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  his 
death  had  left  him  to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature. 
His  mind  was  the  moil  a£live  that  it  is  poffible  to  con¬ 
ceive  }  always  on  the  wing,  and  never  appearing  to  be 
weary.  He  rofe  in  the  fummer  at  four  or  five,  and  in 
the  winter  at  feven.  Having  always  bufinefs  before  him, 
he  was  every  day  employed  till  the  time  of  retiring  to 
reft  }  and,  when  in  health,  was  commonly  afleep  with¬ 
in  two  minutes  after  his  lying  down  in  bed. 

Writing  was  his  favourite  employment, .  or  rather 
amufement  5  and  when  the  number  of  his  literary 
works  is  confidered,  and  that  they  were  the  produce 
only  of  thofe  hours  which  he  was  able  to  fnatch  from- 
public  bufinefs,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  applica¬ 
tion.  But  by  leaving  his  work  to  tranfaft  his  ordinary 
bufinefs,  and  afterwards  recurring  to  it  with  new  ideas,, 
all  his  literary  labours  are  defective  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter,  and  appear  to  have  too  much  of  the 
mifcellaneous  in  their  Compofition.  The  original  idea, 
is  fometimes  left  in  the  purfuit  of  one  newly  ftarted,. 
and  either  taken  up  again  when  the  mind  of  the 
reader  has  almoft  loft  it,  or  it  is-  totally  deferted.  Yet 
thofe  who  are  judges  of  literary  compofition  fay,  that 
his  language  is  well  calculated  to  have  the  effe£l  he 
defired  on  the  reader,  and  imprefs  him  with  the  idea 
that  the  author  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  and 
wrote  from  the  pure  dictates  of  the  heart..  It  is  plain 
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Han  way.  a*i A  unornamented,  without  the  appearance  of  art  or 
the  affedftation  of  Angularity.  Its  greateft  defe&  (fay 
they)  is  a  want  of  concifenefs  ;  its  greateft  beauty,  an 
unaffected  and  genuine  fimplicity.  He  fpoke  French 
and  Portuguefe,  and  underftood  the  Rufs  and  modern 
Terfic  imperfedly.  Latin  he  had  been  taught  at  fchool, 
but  had  not  much  occafion  to  cultivate  it  after  he  enter¬ 
ed  into  life. 

Mr  Hanway,  although  never  married  himlelf,  was 
yet  an  advocate  for  marriage,  and  recommended  it 
to  all  young  people.  He  thought  it  the  molt  effectual 
reftraint  on  lieentioufnefs,  and  that  an  increafe  of  un- 
happinefs  was  by  no  means  the  natural  con fequence  of 
an  increafe  of  domeftic  cares.  A  “  local  habitation,” 
with  the  fociety  of  a  fenfible  woman,  the  choice  of  un- 
biaffed  affeClion,  he  efteemed  as  the  moft  engaging 
perfuafive  to  the  love  of  order  and  economy  \  without 
which  he  thought  life,  in  whatever  ftation,  muft  be 
disjointed,  perturbed,  and  unhappy.  The  lady  who 
engaged  his  firft  affeClion  was  uncommonly  handfome  $ 
and  it  is  probable  he  was  prevented  from  marrying  on¬ 
ly  by  his  failing  to  obtain  her,  and  the  unfettled  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  firft  years  of  his  life  were  fpent  ;  for 
he  loved  the  fociety  of  women*,  and  in  the  parties  which 
frequently  breakfafted  at  his  houfe,  the  ladies  ufually 
made  the  greater  portion  of  the  company. 

In  his  tranfadions  with  the  world,  he  was  always 
open,  candid,  and  fincere.  Whatever  he  faid  might 
be  depended  on  w  ith  implicit  confidence.  He  adhered 
to  the  ftriCt  truth,  even  in  the  manner  of  his  relation  ; 
and  no  brilliancy  of  thought  could  induce  him  to  vary 
From  the  facl :  but  although  fo  frank  in  his  own  pro¬ 
ceedings,  he  had  feen  too  much  of  life  to  be  eafily  de¬ 
ceived  by  others  \  and  he  did  not  often  place  a  confi¬ 
dence  that  was  betrayed.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
the  world  fo  degenerate  as  is  commonly  imagined  : 

<e  And  if  I  did  (he  ufed  to  fay),  I  would  not  let  it 
appear ;  for  nothing  can  tend  fo  effedually  to  make  a 
man  wicked,  or  to  keep  him  fo,  as  a  marked  fufpicion. 
Confidence  is  the  reward  of  truth  and  fidelity,  and  thefe 
Ihould  never  be  exerted  in  vain.”  In  his  department 
of  commiffioner  For  victualling  the  navy  he  was  uncom¬ 
monly  affiduous  and  attentive^  and  kept  the  contractors 
and  perfons  who  had  dealings  with  the  office  at  a  great 
diftance.  He  would  not  even  accept  a  hare  or  pheafant 
or  the  fmalleft  prefent,  from  any  of  them  j  and  when 
any  wrere  fent  him,  he  always  returned  them,  not  in  a 
morofe  manner,  as  if  he  affeCted  the  excefsof  difintereft- 
ednefs,  but  with  fome  mild  anfwer;  fuch  as,  “  Mr  Han¬ 
way  returns  many  thanks  to  Mr  ■  -  ■  --  for  the  prefent 
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he  intended  him  *,  but  he  has  made  it  a  rule  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  thing  from  any  perfon  engaged  with  the  office : 
A  rule  which,  whilft  he  acknowledges  Mr  — — ’s  good 
intentions,  he  hopes  he  will  not  expeCt  him  to  break 
through.”  With  all  this  goodnefs,  Mr  Hanway  had  a 
certain  Angularity  01  thought  and  manners,  which  was 
perhaps  the  confequence  of  his  living  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  foreign  countries,  and  never  having  been 
married.  He  was  not  by  any  means  an  inattentive 
obferver  of  the  little  forms  of  politenefs  :  but  as  he  had 
ftudied  them  in  various  realms,  fele&ing  thofe  which 
he  approved,  his  politenefs  differed  from  that  of  other 
people  ;  and  his  converfation  had  an  air  of  originality 
in  it  that  was  very  pleafing. 

(Befides  the  works  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe 


of  this  article,  Mr  Hanway  was  the  author  of  a  great  Ha  a  way- 

number  of  others  \  his  different  publications  amounting  ^  {J 

altogether  to  between  fixty  and  fsventy.  A  complete 

lift  of  them  is  given  by  his  biographer  Mr  Pugh,  from  l”~v  w 

whofe  grateful  and  well-written  performance  this  article 

has  been  chiefly  extraCled. 

HAP,  or  Hapf,  in  Law ,  fignifies  to  catch  or  fnatch 
a  thing.  Thus  vvc  meet  with,  to  hap  the  pofleftion  of 
Tt  deed-poll.  Littleton,  fol.  8.  alfo,  to  hap  the  rent. 

If  partition  be  made  between  two  parceners,  and  more 
land  be  allowed  the  one  -  than  the  other,  (he  that  hath 
moft  of  the  land  charges  it  to  the  other,  and  happeth 
the  rent  whereon  afllze  is  brought. 

HAPPINESS,  or  Felicity,  abfolutely  taken,  de¬ 
notes  the  durable  poffefiion  of  perfeCt  good  without 
any  mixture  of  evil ;  or  the  enjoyment  of  pure  pleafure 
unalloyed  w  ith  pain  \  or  a  ftate  in  which  all  the  wfifties 
are  fatisfied  :  In  which  fenfes,  Happinefs  is  known  only 
by  name  upon  the  earth.  The  word  happy,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  ftate  or  condition  of  human  life,  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  pofitive  definition,  but  is  merely  a  relative 
term  :  that  is,  when  we  call  a  man  happy,  we  mean 
that  he  is  happier  than  fome  others  with  whom  wre 
compare  him  *,  than  the  generality  of  others  -7  or  than 
he  himfelf  was  in  fome  other  fituation. 

This  interefting  fubjeft  has  been  treated  by  many 
eminent  wrriters,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  \  but 
by  none  does  it  appear  to  have  been  fet  in  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  point  of  view  than  by  Archdeacon 
Paleyin  the  fixth  chapter  of  his  Principles  of  Philofophy. 

“  In  ftri&nefs  (fays  that  elegant  writer),  any  condition 
may  be  denominated  happy  in  which  the  amount  or 
aggregate  of  pleafure  exceeds  that  of  pain  ;  and  the 
degree  of  happinefs  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
excefs.  And  the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  ordinarily 
attainable  in  human  life,  is  what  we  mean  by  happinefs, 
when  we  inquire  or  pronounce  what  human  happinefs 
confifts  in. 

If  any  pofitive  fignification,  diftinft  from  what  we 
mean  by  pleafure,  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  happinefs , 
it  may  be  taken  to  denote  a  certain  ftate  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  in  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which 
we  feel  joy  and  grief,  paflions  and  aftt&ions.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  part  be  the  heart,  which  the  turn  of  moft 
languages  w’ould  lead  us  to  believe  ^  or  the  diaphragm, 
as  Buffon,  or  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  as  Van 
Helmont  thought ;  or  rather  be  a  kind  of  fine  net¬ 
work,  lining  the  whole  region  of  the  prsecordia,  as 
others  have  imagined  \  it  is  poffible  not  only  that  every 
painful  fenfation  may  violently  (hake  and  difturb  the 
fibres  at  the  time,  but  that  a  feries  of  fuch  may  at 
length  fo  derange  the  very  texture  of  the  fyftem,  as  to 
produce  a  perpetual  irritation,  which  will  (how  itfelf 
by  fretfulnefs,  reftleffnefs,  and  impatience.  It  is  pof¬ 
fible  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  fucceflion  of  plea- 
furable  fenfations  may  have  fuch  an  effect  upon  thi» 
fubtle  organization,  as  to  caufe  the  fibres  to  relax, 
and  return  into  their  place  and  order ;  and  thereby  to 
recover,  or  if  not  loft  to  preferve,  that  harmonious  con¬ 
formation  which  gives  to  the  mind  its  fenfe  of  com¬ 
placency  and  fatisfa&ion.  This  ftate  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  happ  nefs  :  And  is  fo  far  diftinguifhable  from 
pleafure,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  object 
of  enjoyment,  or  confift  like  pleafure  in  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  one  cr  more  of  the  fenfes  \  but  is  rather  the  fe- 
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lappinefs  condary  effeft  winch  fuch  obje&s  and  gratifications 
>*— y— '  produce  upon  the  nervous  fyftpm,  or  the  ftate  in  which 
they  leave  it.  The  comparative  fenfe,  however,  in 
which  we  have  explained  the  term  Jiappinefs ,  is  more 
popular  3  and  in  profecuting  the  fubjeft,  we  may  con- 
fider,  1.  What  human  happinef3  does  not  confift  in  j 
and,  2.  What  it  does  confift  in. 

I.  Firjl ,  then,  happinefs  does  not  confift  in  the  plea- 
fures  of  fenfe,  in  whatever  profufion  or  variety  they  be 
enjoyed.  By  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  are  meant,  as  well 
the  animal  gratifications  of  eating,  drinking,  and  that 
by  which  the  fpecies  is  continued,  as  the  more  refined 
pleafures  of  mufic,  painting,  architecture,  gardening, 
fplendid  {hows,  theatric  exhibitions,  and  the  pleafures, 
laftly,  of  active  fports,  as  of  hunting,  (hooting,  fiftiing, 
&c.  For,  1.  Thefe  pleafures  continue  but  for  a  little 
while  at  a  time.  This  is  true  of  them  all,  efpecially 
of  the  groffer  fort.  Laying  afide  the  preparation  and 

I  the  expectation,  and  computing  (triCtly  the  aCtual  fen- 

fation,  we  (hall  be  furprifed  to  find  how  inconfiderable 
a  portion  of  our  time  they  occupy,  how  few  hours  in 
the  four  and  twenty  they  are  able  to  fill  up.  2.  By  re¬ 
petition,  they  lofe  their  relifti.  It  is  a  property  of  the 
machine,  for  which  we  know  no  remedy,  that  the  or¬ 
gans  by  which  we  perceive  pleafure  are  blunted  and 
benumbbd,  by  being  frequently  exercifed  in  the  fame 
way.  There  is  hardly  any  one  who  has  not  found  the 
difference  between  a  gratification  when  new  and  when 
familiar,  and  any  pleafure  which  does  not  become  in¬ 
different  as  it  grows  habitual.  3.  The  eagernefs  for 
high  and  intenfe  delights  takes  away  the  relifti  from  all 
others  3  and  as  fuch  delights  fall  rarely  in  our  way,  the 
greater  part  of  our  time  becomes  from  this  caufe  empty 
and  uneafy.  There  is  hardly  any  delufion  by  which 
men  are  greater  fufferers  in  their  happinefs,  than  by 
their  expeCling  too  much  from  what  is  called  pleafure ; 
that  is,  from  thofe  intenfe  delights  which  vulgarly  en- 
grofs  the  name  of  pleafure.  The  very  expectation 
fpoils  them.  When  they  do  come,  we  are  often  enga¬ 
ged  in  taking  pains  to  perfuade  ourfelves  how  much  we 
are  pleafed,  rather  than  enjoying  any  pleafure  which 
fprings  naturally  out  of  the  objeCt.  And  whenever  we 
depend  upon  being  vaftly  delighted,  we  always  go 
home  fecretly  grieved  at  miffing  our  aim.  Like  wife, 
as  hath  been  oblerved  juft  now,  when  this  humour  of 
being  prodigioufiy  delighted  has  once  taken  hold  of  the 
imagination,  it  hinders  us  from  providing  for  acquief- 
cing  in  thofe  gently  foothing  engagements,  the  due  va¬ 
riety  and  fucceflion  of  which  are  the  only  things  that 
fupply  a  continued  ftream  of  happinefs. 

The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  there  is  a  limit  at  which 
thefe  pleafures  foon  arrive,  and  from  which  they  ever 
afterwards  decline.  They  are  by  neceflity  of  (liort 
duration,  as  the  organs  cannot  hold  on  their  emotions 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time  ;  and  if  you  endeavour 
to  compenfate  for  this  imperfe&ion  in  their  nature  by 
the  frequency  with  which  you  repeat  them,  you  lofc 
more  than  you  gain  by  the  fatigue  of  the  faculties  and 
the  diminution  of  fenfibility.  We  have  in  this  ac¬ 
count  faid  nothing  of  the  lofs  of  opportunities  or  the 
decay  of  faculties,  which  whenever  they  happen  leave 
the  voluptuary  deftitute  and  defperate  ;  teafed  by  de- 
fires  that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  the  memory  of 
pleafures  which  mu  ft  return  no  more.  It  will  alfo  be 
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allowed  by  thofe  who  have  experienced  it,  and  perhaps  Happinefs, 
by  thofe  alone,  that  pleafure  which  is  purchafed  by  the 
encumbrance  of  our  fortune  is  purchafed  too  dear  3  the 
pleafure  never  compenfating  for  the  perpetual  irrita¬ 
tion  of  embarraffed  circumftances. 

Thefe  pleafures,  after  all,  have  their  value  :  and  as 
the  young  arc  always  too  eager  in  their  purfuit  of 
them,  the  old  are  fometimes  too  remifs  3  that  is,  too 
ftudious  of  their  eafe  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them  which 
they  really  deferve. 

Secondly ,  Neither  does  happinefs  confift  in  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  pain,  labour,  care,  bufinefs,  fufpenfe,  molef- 
tation,  and  u  thofe  evils  which  are  without  3”  fuch  a 
ftate  being  ufually  attended  not  with  eafe,  but  with 
depreflion  of  fpirits,  a  tafteleffnefs  in  all  our  ideas, 
imaginary  anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  of  hypochon¬ 
driacal  affe&ions.  For  which  reafon  it  feldom  anfwers 
the  expectations  of  thofe  who  retire  from  their  (hops 
and  counting-houfes  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  leifure  and  tranquillity  3  much  lefs  of  fuch  as 
in  a  fit  of  chagrin  (hut  themfelves  up  in  cloifters  and 
hermitages,  or  quit  the  world  and  their  ftations  in  it, 
for  folitude  and  repofe. 

Where  there  exifts  a  known  external  caufe  of  unea¬ 
finefs,  the  caufe  may  be  removed,  and  the  uneafinefs 
will  ceafe.  But  thofe  imaginary  diftreffes  which  men 
feel  for  want  of  real  ones  (and  which  are  equally  tor¬ 
menting,  and  fo  far  equally  real),  as  they  depend  upon 
no  fingle  or  affignable  fubjefl  of  uneafinefs,  fo  they  ad¬ 
mit  oft-times  of  110  application  or  relief.  Hence  a  mo¬ 
derate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention  may  faften  and 
fpend  itfelf,  is  to  many  a  refreftiment  3  as  a  fit  of  the 
gout  will  fometimes  cure  the  fpleen.  And  the  fame  of 
any  moderate  agitation  of  the  mind,  as  a  literary  con- 
troverfy,  a  law-fuit,  a  contefted  election,  and  above  all 
gaming  ;  the  paflion  for  which,  in  men  of  fortune  and  li¬ 
beral  minds,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle. 

Thirdly ,  Neither  does  happinefs  confift  in  greatnefs, 
rank,  or  elevated  ftation. 

Were  it  true  that  all  fuperiority  afforded  pleafure,  it 
would  follow,  that  by  how  much  we  are  the  greater, 
that  is,  the  more  perfons  we  were  fuperior  to,  in  the 
fame  proportion,  fo  far  as  depended  upon  this  caufe,  we 
lhould  be  the  happier  3  but  fo  it  is,  that  no  fuperiority 
yields  any  fatisfa<5tion,  fave  that  which  we  pofiefs  or 
obtain  over  thofe  with  whom  we  immediately  compare 
ourfelves.  The  (hepherd  perceives  no  pleafure  in  his 
fuperiority  over  his  dog  3  the  farmer  in  his  fuperiority 
over  the  fliepherd  3  the  lord  in  his  fuperiority  over  the. 
farmer  ;  nor  the  king,  laftly,  in  his  fuperiority  over 
the  lord.  Superiority,  where  there  is  no  competition, 
is  feldom  contemplated  3  what  moil  men  indeed  are 
quite  unconfcious  of.  But  if  the  fame  fhepherd  can 
run,  fight,  or  wreftle,  better  than  the  peafants  of  his 
village  ;  if  the  farmer  can  {how  better  cattle,  if  he 
keeps  a  better  horfe,  or  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  longer 
purfe  than  any  farmer  in  the  hundred  3  if  the  lord 
have  more  intereft  in  an  ele&ion,  greater  favour  at 
court,  a  better  houfe,  or  larger  eftate,  than  any  noble¬ 
man  in  the  county  3  if  the  king  pofiefs  a  more  exten- 
five  territory,  a  more  powerful  fleet  or  army,  a  more 
fplendid  eftabliihment,  more  loyal  fubje&s,  or  more 
weight  and  authority  in  adjufting  the  affairs  of  nations, 
than  any  prince  in  Europe  3  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the 
K  k  parties 
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Happinefs  parties  feel  an  adual  fatisfadion  m  their  fuperiority. 

No  fuperiority  appears  to  be  of  any  account  but  a  fupe¬ 
riority  over  a  rival.  This,  it  is  manifeH,  may  exiH 
wherever  rivalihips  do  j  and  ri valfliips  fall  out  amongft 
men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  The  object  of  emula¬ 
tion,  the  dignity  or  magnitude  of  this  objcd,  makes  no 
difference  ;  as  it  is  not  wliat  either  poffeffes  that  conit i- 
tutes  the  pleafure,  but  what  one  poffeifes  more  than  the 
other,  Philofophy  fmiles  at  the  contempt  with  which 
the  rich  and  great  (peak  of  the  petty  itrifes  and  com¬ 
petitions  of  the  poor  \  not  refleding  that  thefe  Hrifes 
and  competitions  are  j uik  as  reafonable  as  their  own, 
and  the  pleafure  which  fuccefs  affords  the  fame. 

It  appears  evident  then,  that  happinefs  does  not  con- 
liH  in  greatnefs  ;  finee  what  are  fuppofed  to  be  the,  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages  of  greatnefs,  the  pleafures  of  ambition 
and  fuperiority,  are  in  reality  common  to  all  conditions. 
But  whether  the  purfuits  of  ambition  be  ever  wife, 
whether  they  contribute  more  to  the  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery  of  the  purfuers,  is  a  different  queHion  •  and  a 
quell  ion  concerning  which  wre  may  be  allowed  to  en¬ 
tertain  great  doubt.  The  pleafure  of  fuccefs  is  exqui- 
fite  \  fo  alfa  is  the  anxiety  of  the  purfuit,  and  the  pain 
Df  difappointment  ;  and  what  is  the  word  part  of  the 
account,  the  pleafure  is  (hort-lived.  We  foon  ceafe  to 
look  back  upon  thofe  whom  we  have  left  behind  ;  new 
conteifs  are  engaged  in,  new  profpeds  unfold  them- 
felves  \  a  fuccedion  of  Hruggl^s  is  kept  up,  whilH  there 
is  a  rival  left  within  the  corripafs  of  our  views  and  pro- 
feffion  \  and  when  there  is  none,  the  pleafure  with  the 
purfuit  is  at  an  end. 

II.  We  have  feen  what  happinefs  does  not  confifl  in. 
We  are  next  to  confider  in  what  it  does  confifl.  In  the 
eondud  of  life,  the  great  matter  is,  to  know  before 
hand  what  will  pleafe  us,  and  what  pleafures  will  hold 
out.  So  far  as  we  know  this,  our  choice  will  be  jufti- 
lied  by  the  event.  And  this  knowledge  is  more  rare 
and  difficult  than  at  firlf  fight  it  may  feem  to  be  :  for 
fome  times  pleafures,  which  are  wonderfully  alluring 
and  flattering  in  the  proiped,  turn  out  in  the  pofTeflion 
extremely  infipid  ;  or  do  not  hold  out  as  we  expeded  : 
at  other  times  pleafures  Hart  up,  which  never  entered 
into  our  calculation,  and  which  we  might  have  miffed 
of  by  not  foreseeing  •,  from  whence  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  we  actually  do  mifs  of  many  pleafures 
from  the  fame  caufe. 

The  original  diverfity  of  tafle,  capacit}",  and  confli- 
tution,  obfervable  in  the  human  fpecies,  and  the  Hill 
greater  variety  which  habit  and  fafliion  have  introdu¬ 
ced,  render  it  altogether  impoffible  to  propofe  any  plan 
of  happinefs  which  will  fucceed  to  all,  or  any  method 
of  life  which  is  univerfally  eligible  or  pradicable.  All 
that  can  be  laid  is,  that  there  remains  a  prefumption 
in  favour  of  thofe  conditions  of  life  in  which  men 
generally  appear  moH  cheerful  and  contented.  For 
though  the  apparent  happinefs  of  mankind  be  not  al¬ 
ways  a  true  meafurc  of  their  real  happinefs,  it  is  the 
belt  meafure  we  have. 

Upon  this  principle,  then,  happinefs  appears  to  con- 

fift, 

i.  In  the  exercife  of  the  focial  affedions. — Thofe 
perfons  commonly  poflefs  good  fpirits  who  have  about 
them  many  objects  of  affedion  and  endearment  *,  as 
wife3  children,  kindred,  friends  ;  and  to  the  w  ant  of 
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thefe  may  be  imputed  the  peevifhnefs  of  monks  and  of  H 
fuch  as  lead  a  monaitic  life.  Of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  indulgence  ot  our  domeitic  affedions,  and  equally 
refrelhing  to  the  fpirits,  is  the  plealure  which  refults 
from  ads  of  bounty  and  beneficence,  exercifcd  cither 
in  giving  money,  or  in  imparting  to  thofe  who  want  it 
the  ailuiance  ot  our  {kill  and  profeflion. 

2.  Another  main  article  of  human  happinefs  is,  the 
exercife  of  our  faculties,  either  of  body  or  mind,  in  the 
purfuit  of  fome  engaging  end. 

It  feems  to  be  true  ,  that  no  plenitude  of  prefen t  gra¬ 
tifications  can  make  the  pofieffor  happy  for  a  continu¬ 
ance,  unlefs  he  have  fomething  in  referve,  fome  thing  to 
hope  for  and  look  forward  to.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  comparing  the  alacrity  and  fpirits  of  men  who  are 
engaged  in  any  purfuit  which  interells  them,  with  the 
dejedion  and  ennui  of  almoH  all  who  are  either  born  to 
fo  much  that  they  want  nothing  more,  or  who  have 
ufed  up  their  fatisfadions  too  foon  and  drained  the 
fources  of  them.  It  is  this  intolerable  vacuity  of  mind 
which  carries  the  rich  and  great  to  the  horfc-conrfe 
and  the  gaming  table  \  and  often  engages  them  in 
conteHs  and  purfuits,  of  which  the  fuccefs  bears  no  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  folieitude.  and  expence  with  which  it  is 
fought. 

The  queHion  now  occurs,  How  we  are  to  *  provide 
ourfelves  with  a  fucceffion  of  pleafurable  engagements  ? 
This  requires  tw7o  tilings  :  Judgment  iri  the  choice  of 
ends  adapted  to  our  opportunities  j  and  a  command  of 
imagination,  fo  as  to  be  able,  when  the  judgment  has 
made  choice  of  an  end,  to  transfer  a  pleafure  to  the 
means  ;  after  which  the  end  may  be  forgotten  as  foon 
as  we  will.  Hence  thofe  pleafures  are  inoH  valuable, 
not  which  are  moH  exquilile  in  the  fruition,  but  moH 
produdive  of  engagement  and  adivity  in  tke  purfuit. 

A  man  who  is  in  earneH  in  his  endeavours  after  the 
happinefs  of  a  future  Hate,  has  in  this  refped  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  all  the  world.  For  he  has  conHantly  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  an  objed  of  fupreme  importance,  produc¬ 
tive  of  perpetual  engagement  and  adivity,  and  of  which 
the  purfuit  (which  can  be  faid  of  no  purfuit  befides) 
lafls  him  to  his  life’s  end.  Yet  even  he  muH  have  ma¬ 
ny  ends  befide  the  far  end  but  then  they  will  condud 
to  that,  be  fubordinatc,  and  in  fome  wfay  or  other  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  referred  to  that,  and  derive  their  fatis- 
fadion,  or  an  addition  cf  fatisfadion,  from  that. 

Engagement  is  every  thing.  The  more  fignificant, 
however,  our  engagements  are,  the  better  j  fuch  as  the 
planning  of  laws,  inHitutions,  manufadures,  charities, . 
improvements,  public  works,  and  the  endeavouring  by 
our  intereH,  addrefs,  folicitations,  and  adivity,  to  carry 
them  into  effed  :  or  upon  a  fmaller  fcale,  the  procu¬ 
ring  of  a  maintenance  and  fortune  for  our  families,  by 
a  courfe  of  induHry  and  application  to  our  callings, 
which  forms  and  gives  motion  to  the  common  occupa¬ 
tions  of  life  j  training  up  a  child  \  profecuting  a  fcheme 
for  his  future  efiahliffiment  \  making  ourfelves  maHers 
of  a  language  or  a  feience  j  improving  or  managing  an  . 
eHate  •,  labouring  after  a  piece  of  preferment :  and, 
laHly,  any  engagement  which  is  innocent  is  better  than 
none  *,  as  writing  a  book,  building  a  houfe,  laying  out 
a  garden,  digging  a  fifh-pond  \  even  railing  a  cucum¬ 
ber  or  a  tulip.  WhilH  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  the 
objeds  or  bufmefs  before  it,  we  are  commonly  happy, 

'whatever: 
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Happinefs.  whatever  the  objeft  or  bufinefs  be  :  when  the  mind  is 


abfent,  and  the  thoughts  are  wandering  tofomethiug 
elfe  befide  what  is  palling  in  the  place  in  which  we  are, 
we  are  often  miferable. 

2.  The  art  in  which  the  fecret  of  human  happinefs 
in  a  great  meafurc  con  lifts,  is  to  fet  the  haoits  in  luch 
a  manner,  that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  habits  themlelves  are  much  the  fame  ; 
for  whatever  is  made  habitual  becomes  fmooth,  and 
eafy,  and  indifferent.  The  return  to  an  old  habit  is 
like  wife  eafy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore  the 
advantage  is  with  thofe  habits  which  allow'  of.  indul¬ 
gence  in  the  deviation  from  them..  The  luxurious  re¬ 
ceive  no  greater  pleafure  from  their  dainties  than  the 
peal  ant  does  from  his  bread  and  cbeefe  ;  but  the  pea- 
fant  whenever  he  goes  abroad  finds  a  feaft,  whereas  the 
epicure  mull  be  wTell  entertained  to  efcape  difguft. 
Thofe  who  fpena  every  day  at  cards,  and  thofe  who 
go  every  day  to  plough,  pals  their  time  much  alike ; 
intent  upon  what  they  are' about,  wanting  nothing, 
regretting  nothing,  they  are  both  in  a  (Late  of  eafe  : 
But  then,  whatever  fufpends  the  occupation  of  the  card- 
player  diftreffes  him  ;  whereas  to  the  labourer  every 
interruption  is  a  refrefhment :  and  this  appears  in  the 
different  effeft  that  the  Sabbath  produces  upon  the 
two,  \thieh  proves  a  day  of  recreation  to  the  one,  but 
a  lamentable  burden  to  the  other.  The  man  who  has 
learned  to  live  alone,  feels  his  fplrits  enlivened  when¬ 
ever  he  enters  into  company,  and  takes  his  leave  with¬ 
out  regret :  another,  who  has  long  been  accuftomed  to 
a  crowd  or  continual  fucceftion  of  company,  experien¬ 
ces  in  company  no  elevation  ot  lpzrits,  nor  any  greater 
fatis faction  than  what  the  man  of  a  retired  life  finds  in 
his  chimney-corner.  So  far  their  conditions  arc  equal  : 
but  let  a  change  of  place,  fortune,  or  fituation,  fepa- 
rate  the  companion  from  his  circle,  his  vifitors,  his 
club,  common-room,  or  cofFee-houfe,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  advantage  in  the  choice  and  conftitulion  of 
the  two  habits  will  (how  itfelf.  Solitude  comes  to. the 
one  clothed  with  melancholy  :  to  the  other  it  brings 
liberty  and  quiet.  You  will  fee  the  one  fretful  and 
reftlefs,  af  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  time,  till  the 
hour  comes  round  that  he  can  forget  himfelf  in  bed.: 
the  other  eafy  and  fatisfied,  taking  up  his  book  or  his 
pipe  as  foon  as  he  finds  himfelf  alone  ;  ready  to  admit 
any  little  amufement  that  cafts  up,  or  to  turn  his 
hands  and  attention  to  the  firft  bulinefs  that  prefents 
itfelf;  or  content  without  either  to  fit  ftill,  and  let  his 
trains  of  thought  glide  indolently  through  his  brain, 
without  much  ufe  perhaps  or  pleafure,  but  without 
hankering  after  any  thing  better,  and  without  irrita¬ 
tion.  A  reader  who  has  inured  himfelf  to  books  of 
fcience  and  argumentation,  if  a  novel,  a  well-written 
pamphlet,  an  article  of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  curious 
voyage,  or  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  fall  in  his  way, 
fits  down  to  the  repaft  with  reliih,  enjoys  his  entertain¬ 
ment  while  it  lafts,  and  can  return  when  it  is  over 
to  his  graver  reading  without  diftafte.  Another, 
w  ith  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humour 
and  pleafantry,  or  wliofe  curiofity  muft  be  intereft.ed 
by  perpetual  novelty,  will  confume  a  bookfeller’s  win¬ 
dow  in  half  a  forenoon;  during  which  time  he  is  rather 
in  fearch  of  diverfion  than  diverted  :  and  as  books 
to  his  tafte  are  few  and  Ihort,  and  rapidly  read  over, 
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the  flock  is  foon  exhaufted,  when  lie  is  left  without  re-  Happinefs 
fource  from  this  principal  fupply  of  innocent  amufe- 
ment. 

So  far  as  circumftances  of  fortune  conduce  to  happi¬ 
nefs,  it  is  not  the  income  which  any  man  poffeffes,  but 
the  increafe  of  income  that  affords  the  pleafure.  Two 
perfons,  of  whom  one  begins  with  icol.  and  advances 
his  income  to  1000I.  a-year  ;  and  the  other  fets  off 
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with  ioool.  and  dwindles  down  to  iool.  may,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  time,  have  the  receipt  and  (pending  of 
the  fame  fum  of  money  :  yet  their  fatisfadlion,  fo  far 
as  fortune  is  concerned  in  it,  will.be  very  different ; 
theMcries  and  fum  total  of  their  incomes  being  the 
fame,  it  makes  a  wide  difference  which  end  they  be- 
gin  at. 

4.  Happinefs  confifts  in  health  ;  underftanding  by 
health,  not  only  freedom  from  bodily  diftempers,  but 
alfo  that  tranquillity,  firmnefi,  and  alacrity  of  mind, 
which  we  call  good Jjnrits .  For  the  fake  of  health,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  notion  of  it,  no  facrifices.  can  be  too 
great.  Whether  it  require  us  to  relinquuli  lucrative 
fituations,  to  abftain  from  favourite  indulgences,  to 
controul  intemperate  paffiops,  or  undergo  tedious  regi¬ 
mens  ;  whatever  difficulties*  it  lays  us  under,  a  man, 
who  pur fues  his  happinefs  rationally  and  refolutely, 
will  be  content  to  fubmit  to.  When  we  are  in  perfect 
health  and  fpirits,  w'e  feel  in  ourfelves  a  happinefs  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  particular  outward  gratification  what¬ 
ever,  and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account.  This  is 
an  enjoyment  which  the  Deity  has  annexed  to  life  and 
probably  conftitutes,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  happinefs 
of  infants  and  brfttes,  efpecially  of  the  lower  and  leden- 
tary  orders  of  animals,  as  of  oyfters,  periwinkles,  and 
the  like. 

The  above  account  of  human  happinefs  will  juftify 
thefe  two  conelufions,  which,  although  found  in  moil 
books  of  morality,  have  feldom  been  fupported  by  any 
fufficient  reafons":  1.  “  That  happinefs  is  pretty  equally 
diftributed  amongft  the  different  orders  of  civil  foci- 
ety ;  and,  2.  That  vice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue, 
even  with  refpedl  to  this  world’s  happinefs.” 

HAQUE,  in  our  old  waiters,  a  little  hand-gun,  prohi¬ 
bited  to  be  uled  for  deftrudf  ion  of  game,  &c.  by  ftatute 
33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  cap.  14. 
There  is  alfo  the  half-haque,  or  demi-haque,  within  the 
faid  adts. 

HAH  AM.  See  Seraglio. 

HAH  AN,  Cll  ARRAN,  or  CHARRiE  in  Mefopotamia, 
a  city  celebrated  for  having  been  the  place  where  Abra¬ 
ham  firft  retreated  after  he  left  Ur  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32.)  ; 
and  where  Tcrah,  Abraham’s  father,  died  and  was  bu¬ 
ried.  Thither  it  was  like  wife  that  Jacob  retired  to  La¬ 
ban  when  he  fied  from  the  indignation  of  his  brother 
Efau  (id.  xxvii.  45.  xxviii.  10,  &c.).  Laftly,  at  Ha- 
ran  or  Charrae  in  Mefopotamia,  Craffus  the  Roman  ge¬ 
neral  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Parthians.  Haran 
was  fituated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  Che- 
bar,  at  a  confiaerahle  diftance  from  the  place  where 
thefe  two  rivers  join. 

HARANGUE,  a  modern  French  name  for  a  fpeech 
or  oration  made  by  an  orator  in  public.— -Menage  de¬ 
rives  the  word  from  the  Italian  aretiga ,  which  fignifies 
the  fame  ;  formed,  according  to  Ferrari,  from  urnngo^ 
“  a  juft,  or  place  of  jufting.”  Others  derive  it  from 
Kk  2  tho 
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the  Latin  ara ,  “  altar  j”  by  reafon  the  firft  harangues 
were  made  before  altars  $  whence  the  verfe  of  Juvenal, 

Aut  Lugduiievjis  rhetor  diBurus  ad  araw . 

Harangues  were  ufually  made  by  the  generals,  pre¬ 
vious  to  an  engagement,  both  amongft  the  Greeks  and 
Homans.  An  harangue  on  fuch  occafions  was  called 
allocutio .  See  Allocutio. 

The  word  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  viz, 
for  a  too  pompous,  prolix,  or  unfeafonable  fpeech  or  de¬ 
clamation. 

HARBINGER,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfehold, 
having  four  yeomen  under  him,  who  ride  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  before  the  court  when  it  travels,  to  provide  lodg¬ 
ings,  &c.  t 

HARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Leicefterfhire,  84 
miles  from  London.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the 
road  to  Derby,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Welland  *, 
and  was  famous,  in  Camden’s  time,  for  its  bead  fair, 
where  the  beft  horfes  and  colts  are  ftill  fold.  Its  fairs 
are  April  29.  and  061.  19.  The  market  is  on  Tuef- 
day,  for  the  ufe  of  which  the  earl  of  Harborough  built 
a  neat  market-houfe,  at  his  own  expence,  W.  Long, 
o,  56.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

HARBOUR,  a  general  name  given  to  any  fea-port 
or  haven  •,  as  alfo  to  any  place  convenient  for  mooring 
fhipping,  although  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea. 
The  qualities  requifite  in  a  good  harbour  are,  that  the 
bottom  be  entirely  free  from  rocks  or  lliallows  5  that 
the  opening  be  of  fufficient  extent  to  admit  the  entrance 
or  departure  of  large  fhips  without  difficulty  ;  that  it 
fhould  have  good  anchoring  ground,  and  be  eafy  of  ac- 
cefs  ;  that  it  fhould  be  well  defended  from  the  violence 
of  the  wind  and  fea  *,  that  it  fhould  have  room  and  con¬ 
venience  to  receive  the  {hipping  of  different  nations, 
and  thofe  which  are  laden  with  different  merchandifes} 
that  it  be  furniffied  with  a  good  light-houfe,  and  have 
variety  of  proper  rings,  pofts,  moorings,  &c.  in  order 
to  remove  or  fecure  the  veffels  contained  therein  •,  and, 
finally,  that  it  have  plenty  of  wood,  and  other  materials 
for  firing,  befides  hemp,  iron,  mariners,  &c. 

HARBURG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  feated  on 
the  rivet  Elbe  oppofite  to  Hamburg.  It  wasfurround- 
ed  with  walls  in  1355  j  and  30  years  after,  a  ftrong 
eaflle,  which  flill  remains,  was  built  by  the  bifhop. 
E.  Long.  9.  56.  N.  Lat.  53.  28. 

HARCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Calvados,  about  12  miles  fouth  of  Caen.  From 
it  a  once  noble  family  in  France,  derived  their  ducal 
title  *,  and  from  it  alfo,  it  is  faid,  fprang  the  noble  fami¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  name  in  England. 

HARDBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Stiria,  5  2  miles  fouth  of  Vienna.  E.  Long.  15.  46. 
N.  Lat.  47.  22. 

HARDENBERG,  a  town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  13  miles  eafl-north-eaft  of  Duffeldorff. 
E.  Long.  6.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

HARDENING,  the  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
hardnefs  to  bodies  than  they  had  before. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  hardening  iron  and  fteel, 
as  by  hammering  them,  quenching  them  in  cold  water, 
&c.  See  Steel. 

Cafe-HARDENING .  See  CjSE-Hardemng. 
HARDERWICK,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces, 
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in  Dutch  Guelder  land.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  Harder^ 
the  chief  of  the  fea-ports  of  this  province.  It  has  fe-  wick> 
veral  good  buildings,  particularly  the  great  church,  , 
which  is  much  admired.  In  1648  the  public  fchool 
here  was  turned  into  an  univerfity.  The  French  did  it 
a  great  deal  of  damage  In  1672  \  fince  which  time  it 
has  been  on  the  decline.  E.  Long.  5.  31.  N.  Lat. 

52.  34- 

HARDNESS,  in  bodies,  a  property  diredtly  oppo¬ 
fite  to  fluidity  \  by  which  they  refift  the  impreflion  of 
any  other  fubftance,  fometimes  in  an  extreme  degree. 

As  fluidity  has  been  found  to  conflft  in  the  motion  of 
the  particles  of  a  body  upon  one  another  in  confequence 
of  a  certain  adtion  of  the  univerfal  fluid  or  elementary 
fire  among  them  \  v^e  muff  conclude  that  hardnefs  con- 
fifls  in  the  abfence  of  this  adtion,  or  a  deficiency  of 
what  is  called  latent  heat .  This  is  confirmed  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  there  is  an  intermediate  ftate  betwixt  hard¬ 
nefs  and  fluidity,  in  which  bodies  w  ill  yield  to  a  certain 
force,  though  they  ftill  make  a  confiderable  refiftance. 

This  is  principally  obferved  in  the  metals,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  their  dudtilily.  It  appears  indeed  that 
this  Iaft  property,  as  well  as  fluidity,  is  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  heat  abforbed,  or 
otherwife  adting  within  the  fubftance  itfelf  •  for  all  the 
metals  are  rendered  hard  by  hammering,  and  foft  by 
being  put  again  into  the  fire  and  kept  there  for  fome 
time.  The  former  operation  renders  them  hot  as  well 
as  hard  \  probably,  as  Dr  Black  obferves,  becaufe  the 
particles  of  metal  are  thus  forced  near  one  another, 
and  thofe  of  fire  fqueezed  out  from  among  them.  By 
keeping  them  far  fome  time  in  the  fire,  that  element 
infinuates  itfelf  again  among  the  particles,  and  arranges 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  fo  that  the  ducti¬ 
lity  returns.  By  a  fecond  hammering  this  property  is 
again  deftroyed,  returning  on  a  repetition  of  the  heat¬ 
ing  or  annealing  as  it  is  called  5  and  fo  on,  as  often  as 
we  pleafe. 

Hardnefs  appears  to  dimrniffi  the  cohefion  of  bodies 
in  fome  degree,  though  their  fragility  does  not  by  any 
means  keep  pace  with  their  hardnefs.  Thus,  glafs  is 
very  hard  and  very  brittle  ;  but  flint,  though  ftill  hard¬ 
er  than  glafs,  is  much  lefs  brittle.  Among  the  metals, 
however,  thefe  two  properties  feem  to  be  more  connedt- 
ed,  though  even  here  the  connexion  is  by  no  means 
complete.  Steel,  the  hardeft  of  all  the  metals,  is  in¬ 
deed  the  moft  brittle 5  but  lead,  the  fofteft,  is  not  th& 
moft  dudtile.  Neither  is  hardnefs  connedted  with  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  bodies  \  for  a  diamond,  the  hardeft 
fubftance  in  nature,  is  little  more  than  half  the  weight 
of  the  lighteft  metal.  As  little  is  it  connedted  with 
the  coldnefs,  eledtrical  properties,  or  any  other  quality 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  fo  that  though  the 
principle  above  laid  down  may  be  accepted  as  a  general 
foundation  for  our  inquiries,  a  great  number  of  parti¬ 
culars  remain  yet  to  be  difeovered  before  we  can  offer 
any  fatisfadtory  explanation. 

All  bodies  become  harder  by  cold  \  but  this  is  not 
the  only  means  of  their  doing  fo,  for  fome  become  hard 
by  heat,  as  well  as  cold.  Thus,  water  becomes  hard 
by  cold  when  it  is  frozen,  but  it  becomes  much  harder 
when  its  fteam  is  palled  over  red-hot  iron,  and  it  enters 
the  fubftance  of  the  metal,  by  an  union  with  which  it 
becomes  almoft  as  hard  as  glafs. 

Dr  Quift  and  others  have  conftrudted  tables  of  the 

hardnefs- 
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The  method  purfued 


hardnefs  of  different  fubftances. 
in  conftrufting  thefe  tables  %vas  by  obferving  the  order 
in  which  they  were  able  to  cut  or  make  any  impreffion 
upon  one  another.  Fhe  following  table,  extracted  from 
M.  Magellan’s  edition  of  Cronftedt’s  Mineralogy,  was 
taken  from  Dr  Quift,  Bergman,  and  Mr  Kir  wan.  The 
firft  column  fhows  the  hardnefs,  and  the  fecond  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity. 


Diamond  from  Ormus 
Pink  diamond 
Bluifh  diamond 
Yellowifli  diamond 
Cubic  diamond 
Ruby 

Pale  ruby  from  Brazil 
Ruby  fpinell 
Deep  blue  fapphire 
Ditto  paler 
Topaz 

Whitifh  ditto 

Bohemian  ditto 

Emerald 

Garnet 

Agate 

Onyx 

Sardonyx  - 

Occid.  amethyft 

Cryftal 

Cornelian 

Green  jafper 

Reddifh  yellow  ditto 

Schoerl 

Tourmaline 

Quartz 

Opal 

Chryfolite 

Zeolite 

Fluor 

Calcareous  fpar 

Gypfum 

Chalk 


20 

— 

3-7 

*9 

— 

3*4 

x9 

— 

3*3 

x9 

— 

3-3 

18 

— 

3-2 

17 

— 

4.2 

1 6 

— 

3-5 

13 

— 

3*4 

16 

— 

3*q 

ll 

— 

3-8 

x5 

— 

4.2 

14 

— 

3*5 

11 

— 

2.8 

12 

— 

2.8 

12 

—  1,” 

4*4 

12 

— 

2.6 

12 

— 

2.6 

12 

— 

2.6 

11 

— 

2.7 

11 

— 

2.6 

11 

— 

2.7 

11 

— 

2.7 

9 

— 

2.6 

10 

— 

3-6 

10 

— 

3*° 

10 

- — 

2.7 

10 

— 

2.6 

10 

— 

3*7 

8 

— 

2.1 

7 

— 

3-5 

6 

— 

2.7 

5 

— 

2.3 

3 

— 
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hares  are  not  fo  nimble,  and  thofe  of  the  marfhes  are 
the  llowefl  ;  but  the  wandering  hares  are  the  moft  cun¬ 
ning  in  the  paths  and  mazes  of  the  fields,  for,  knowing 
the  neareft  ways,  they  run  up  the  hills  and  rocks,  to 
the  confufion  of  the  dogs.  See  Hunting. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are -very  mifchievous  to  new  plant¬ 
ed  orchards,  by  peeling  off  the  bark  of  the  young  trees 
for  food.  They  do  alfo  the  fame  fort  of  mifcliief  to 
nurferies  ;  for  the  prevention  of  which,  fome  bind  ropes 
about  the  trees  up  to  a  fufficient  height  ;  fome  daub 
them  with  tar  ;  but  though  this  keeps  off  the  hares,  it 
is  itfelf  mifchievous  to  the  trees;  but  this  hurtful  pro^ 
perty  of  it  is  in  fome  degree  taken  off  by  mixing  any 
kind  of  fat  or  greafe  with  it,  and  incorporating  them 
well  over  the  fire.  This  mixture  is  to  be  rubbed  over 
the  lowrer  part  of  the  trees  in  November,  and  will  pre- 
ferve  them  till  that  time  the  next  year,  without  any 
danger  from  thefe  animals.  It  is  only  in  the  hard  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  wunter  feafon,  when  other  food  is  fcarcef 
that  thefe  creatures  feed  on  the  barks  of  trees. 

People  who  have  the  care  of  warrens,  pretend  to 
make  hares  fat  by  flopping  up  their  ears  with  wax,  and 
rendering  them  deaf.  The  hare  is  fo  timorous  a  crea¬ 
ture,  that  file  is  continually  liftening  after  eyery  noife, 
and  will  run  a  long  way  on  the  lead  fufpicion  of  dan¬ 
ger  ;  fo  that  (lie  always  eats  in  terror,  and  runs  herfelf 
out  of  flefh  continually.  Thefe  are  both  prevented  by 
her  feeding  without  apprehenfion. 

Java  Hare.  See  Mus,  Mammalia  Index. 

Hares  Ear.  See  Bupleurum,  Botany  Index. 

Hare,  Dr  Francis ,  an  Englifh  bifhop,  of  whofe 
birth  we  have  no  particulars,  wras  bred  at  Eton  fchool, 
and  from  that  foundation  became  a  member  of  King’s 
college,  Cambridge ;  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the 
marquis  of  Blandford,  only  fon  of  the  illuflrious  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  appointed  him' chaplain-general 
to  the  army.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  deanery  of 
Worcefler,  and  from  thence  wras  promoted  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Chiehefter,  which  he  held  with  the  deanery 
of  St  Paul’s  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1740. 
He  was  difmiffed  from  being  chaplain  to  George  I.  in 
1718,  by  the  flrength  of  party  prejudices,  in  company 
with  Dr  Mofs  and  Dr  Sherlock,  perfons  of  diftinguifh- 
ed  rank  for  parts  and  learning.  About  the  latLer  end 
of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  he  publifhed  a  remarkable 
pamphlet,  intitled,  The  difficulties  and  difcourage- 
ments  which  attend  the  fludy  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
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HARDOUIN,  John,  a  learned  French  Jefuit  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  known  by  the  re¬ 
markable  paradoxes  he  advanced  in  his  writings  ;  this 

in  particular,  That  all  the  works  of  the  ancient  pro-  .  1  A  , 

fane  writers,  except  Cicero’s  works,  Virgil’s  Georgies,  the  way  of  private  judgment :  m  order  to  flxow ,  that 
Horace’s  fatires  and  epiftles,  and  Pliny’s  natural  hiflo-  fince  fuch  a  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  is  ammdifp enfable 
ry,  are  mere  forgeries.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1729,  duty,  it  concerns  all  Chriffian  Societies  to  remove,  as 
aged  8  2.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  An  edition  of  much  as  poffible,  thofe  difeouragements.  In  this  work, 
Pliny’s  natural  hiftory,  with  notes,  which  is  much  his  manner  appeared  to  be  fo  ludicrous,  that  the  con- 
efteemed.  2.  An  edition  of  the  councils,  which  made  vocation  fell  upon,  him,  as  if  he  were  really  againfi  the 
much  noife.  2.  Chronology  reftored  by  medals,  4to.  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  and  Whifton  fays,  that 
4.  A  commentary  on  the  New  Teftament,  folio;  in  finding  this  piece  likely  to  hinder  that  preferment  he 
which  he  pretends  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  was  feeking  for, ^he^  aimed  to  conceal  his  bemg  the  au- 


preached  in  Latin,  &c. 

HARDWICKE.  See  York. 

HARE.  See  Lepus,  Mammalia  Index. 

The  hare  is  a  bead  of  venary,  or  of  the  for  eft,  but 
peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  age. 
There  are  reckoned  four  forts  of  them,  from  the  place 
of  their  abode  :  fome  live  in  the  mountains,  fome  in  the 
fields,  fome  in  marfhes,  and  fome  wander  about  every¬ 
where.  The  mountain-hares  are  the  fwifteft,  the  field- 


thor.  He  publifhed  many  pieces  againfhBifhop  Hoad- 
ley,  in  the  Bangorian  Controverfy,  as  it  is  called ;  and 
alfo  other  learned  works,  which  were  collected  after 
his  death,  and  publifhed  in  four  vols  8vo.  2.  An  edi¬ 
tion  of  Terence,  with  notes,  in  4to.  3.  The  book  of 
Pfalms  in  the  Hebrew',  put  into  the  original  poetical 
metre,  4to.  In  this  laffc  work,  he  pretends  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  Hebrew  metre,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  ' 
irretrievably  loft.  But  his  hypothefis,  though  defend¬ 
ed  A 


Hare 

II 

liarleian. 
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ed  by  fome,  yet  has  been  confuted  by  feveral  learned 
men,  particularly  by  Dr  Lowth  in  his  Mctriccv  Har- 
earue  brevis  confutation  annexed  to  his  ledtures  De  Sacra 
Poeji  Hebrceorum . 

HARES  BURY,  a  town  of  Wiltfhire,  on  the  Willy, 
near  Warminfter,  94  miles  from  London,  is  in  old  re¬ 
cords  called  Heightjhury ,  or  Heytjbury  $  and  now  it  is 
written  Hatchbury.  It  was  once  the  feat  of  the  emprefs 
Maud.  Here  are  fairs  on  May  14th  and  September 
15th  3  and  it  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fince 
Henry  VI,  it  being  an  ancient  borough  by  preferip- 
tion. 

HARFLEUR,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine  ;  but  is  now  a  poor  place, 
on  account  of  its  fortifications  being  demoliftied,  and  its 
harbour  choked  up.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englilh,  by 
affault,  in  the  year  1415.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Li- 
zarna,  near  the  Seine,  five  miles  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  106  north-weft  of  Paris.  The  number  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  is  about  2400.  E.  Long.  o.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

HARIOT,  or  Heriot,  in  Ltfxu,  a  due  belonging 
to  a  lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant,  confifting  of  the 
beft  beaft,  either  horfe,  or  cow,  or  ox,  which  he  had 
at  the  time  of  his  death  3  and  in  fomc  manors  the  beft 
goods,  piece  of  plate,  &c.  are  called  hariots. 

Hariot,  Thomas .  See  Harriot. 

HARLECH,  a  town  of  Merionethfhire,  in  North 
Wales.  It  is  feated  on  a  rock,  on  the  fea-ihorej  and 
is  but  a  poor  place,  though  the  fhire-town,  and  fends  a 
member  to  parliament.  It  had  formerly  a  ftrong 
handfome  caftle,  which  was  a  garrifon  for  Charles  I. 
in  the  civil  wars,  for  which  reafon  it  was  afterwards 
demolilhed  by  the  parliament,  W.  Long.  4.  o.  N. 
Lat.  54.  47. 

HARLEIAN  collection,  a  moft  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  ufeful  and  curious  manuferipts,  begun  near 
the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  by  Robert  Harley  of  Bram- 
ton  Bryan,  Efq.  in  Herefordfhire,  afterwards  £arl  of 
Oxford  and  lord  high-treaftu*er ;  and  which  was  con¬ 
duced  upon  the  plan  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
He  publilhed  his  firft  confiderable  colleCion  in  Auguft 
1 705,  and  in  lefs  than  ten  years  he  got  together  near 
2500  rare  and  curious  MSS.  Soon  after  this,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dr  George  Kicks,  Mr  Anftis  garter  king  at 
arms,  Bilhop  Nicolfon,  and  many  other  eminent  anti¬ 
quaries,  not  only  offered  him  their  afilftance  in  procur¬ 
ing  MSS.  but  prefented  him  with  feveral  that  were  very 
valuable.  Being  thus  encouraged  to  perfeverance  by 
his  fuccefs,  he  kept  many  perfons  employed  in  pureba- 
ftng  MSS.  for  him  abroad,  giving  them  written  in- 
ftruCions  for  their  conduC.  By  thefe  means  the  MS. 
library  was,  in  the  year  1721,  increafed  to  near  6000 
books,  14,000  original  charters,  and  500  rolls. 

On  the  21ft  of  May  1724  Lord  Oxford  died  :  but 
his  fon  Edwrard,  who  fucceeded  to  his  honours  and 
eftate,  ftill  farther  enlarged  the  collection  3  fo  that  when 
he  died,  June  16th  1741,  it  conufted  of  8000  volumes, 
feveral  of  them  containing  diftinC  and  independent  trea¬ 
ties,  befides  many  loofe  papers  which  have  been  fince 
arranged  and  bound  up  in  volumes  3  and  above  40,000 
original  rolls,  charters,  letters  patent,  grants,  and  other 
deeds  and  inftruments  of  great  antiquity. 

The  principal  defign  of  making  this  collection  was 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  MS.  Englifh  hiftorical  library, 
and  the  refeuing  from  deftruCion  fuch  national  records 
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as  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding  collectors:  Harleia^ 
but  Lord  Oxford’s  plan  was  more  extenfive  3  for  his  II 
colleCion  abounds  alfo  with  curious  MSS.  in  every  fei-  t  Kar^e)'» 
ence.  This  collection,  which  was  purebafed  by  govern¬ 
ment  for  L. 10, 000,  is  now  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum  3 
and  an  enumeration  of  its  contents  may  be  feen  in  the 
Annual  Regifter,  vi.  140,  Sec. 

HARLEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  fituated  on  the  river  Sparren,  in  E.  Long. 

4.  29.  N.  Lat.  52.  22.  It  is  a  large  and  populous 
city,  and  ftands  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  with 
which  it  has  a  communication,  as  well  as  with  Amfter- 
dam  and  Leyden,  by  means  of  feveral  canals.  Schemes 
have  been  often  formed  for  draining  of  this  lake,  but 
were  never  put  in  execution.  To  the  fouth  of  the  town 
lies  a  wood,  cut  into  delightful  walks  and  viftas.  The 
town  is  famous  for  the  fiege  which  it  held  out  againft 
the  Spaniards  for  ten  months  in  1573  3  the  townlmen, 
before  they  capitulated,  being  reduced  to  eat  the  vileft 
animals,  and  even  leather  and  grafs.  The  inhabitants 
correfponded  with  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a  confider¬ 
able  time  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons.  Harlem,  as  is 
well  known,  claims  the  invention  of  printing  3  and  in 
faCV,nhft  firft  effays  of  the  art  are  indifputably  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  Laurentius,  a  magiftrateof  that  city.  [See 
Laurentius,  and  ( Hi/lory  of)  Printing.]  Before 
the  Reformation,  Harlem  was  a  hi  (hop’s  fee  3  the  inha¬ 
bitants  amount  to  40,000.  An  academy  of  fciences 
was  founded  here  tin  17 52.  Vaft  quantities  of  linen 
and  thread  are  bleached  here  3  the  waters  of  the  lake 
having  a  peculiar  quality,  which  renders  them  very  fit 
for  that  purpofe.— -A  fort  of  phrenfy  with  regard  to 
flowers,  particularly  tulips,  once  prevailed  here,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  they  were  fold  at  extravagant  prices. 

The  owner  of  a  hyacinth  which  Dutens  law  in  flower 
in  May  1771,  refufed  10,000  florins  for  it. 

HARLEQUIN,  in  the  Italian  comedy,  a  buffoon, 
dreffed  in  party-coloured  clothes  3  anfwcring  much  the 
fame  purpofe  us  a  merry-andrew  or  jack-pudding  in 
our  drolls,  on  mountebanks,  liages,  &c.  We  have  al¬ 
fo  introduced  the  harlequin  upon  our  theatres  3  and 
this  is  one  of  the  ftandine  characters  in  the  modern 
grotefque  or  pantomime  entertainments.  The  term 
took  its  rife  from  a  famous  Italian  comedian  who 
came  to  Paris  under  Henry  III.  and  who  frequenting 
the  houfe  of  M.  de  Harlay,  his  companions  ufed  to  call 
him  Harlequino,  q.  d.  little  Harlay  3  a  name  which  ha3 
defeended  to  all  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  and  profeflioH. 

HARLEY,  ROBERT,  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer, 
was  the  eld  eft  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and  born  in 
1661.  At  the  Revolution,  Sir  Edward  and  his  fon 
raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their  own  ex  pence  3  and  after 
the  acceflion  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  he 
obtained  a  feat  in  parliament.  His  promotions  were 
rapid.  In  1702,  he  w  as  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  3  in  1704,  he  was  fworn  of  Queen  Anne’s 
privy  council,  and  the  fame  year  made  Iccretary  of 
ft  ate ;  in  1706,  he  acled  as  one  of  the  commiflioners 
for  the  treaty  of  union  3  and  in  1710  was  appointed  a 
commiftioner  of  the  treafury,  and  chancellor  and  under- 
treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  A  daring  attempt  was  made 
on  his  life,  March  8.  1 7 1 1,  by  the  marquis  of  Guifcard 
a  French  Papift  3  who,  w'hen  under  an  examination  be¬ 
fore  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  ftabbed  him  with 
a  penknife.  Of  this  wound,  however,  he  foon  recover- 
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Harley  ed  }  and  was  the  fame  year  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
II  '  lord  high-treafurer,  which  office  he  refigned  juft  before 
Hariot.  t^e  queen’s  death.  He  was  impeached  of  high  treafon 
'  in  1715,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  *,  but  was  cleared 
by  trial,  and  died  in  1724.  His  chara&er  has  been 
varionfly  reprefented,  but  cannot  be  here  di  culled.  He 
was  not  only  an  encourager  of  literature,  but  the  great- 
eft  colle61or  in  his  time  of  curious  books  and  MSS. 
his  eolledlion  of  which  makes  a  capital  part  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  Mu  feu  m.  See  HarleIAN  ColteBion. 
HARLING.  See  Herling. 

HARLINGEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United  Ne¬ 
therlands,  in  Weft  Friefland.  It  Hands  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Zuyder  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  canal,  in  E. 
Long.  5.  22.  N.  Lat.  53.  9.  It  was  only  a  hamlet 
till  about  the  year  1234,  when  it  was  deftroyed  by  the 
fea  j  and  being  afterwards  rebuilt,  beeame  a  confider- 
able  town.  I11  1579,  it  was  confiderably  enlarged  by  . 
the  care  of  William  prince  of  Orange.  It  is  now  very 
well  fortified,  and  is  naturally  ftrong,  as  the  adjacent 
country  can  very  eafily  be  laid  under  water.  The  city 
is  fquare  5  and  the  ftreets  are  handfome,  firaight,  and 
clean,  with  canals  in  the  middle  of  them.  It  has  five 
gates  ;  four  towards  the  land,  and  one  towards  the  fea  \ 
but  though  the  harbour  is  good,  yet  veffels  of  great  bur¬ 
den  cannot  get  into  it  until  they  are  lightened,  for 
want  of  water.  The  admiralty  college  of  Friefland  has 
its  feat  here.  The  manufaftures  are  fait,  bricks,  and 
tiles,  a  confiderable  trade  is  alfo  carried  on  in  all  forts 
of  linen  cloth,  and  the  adjacent  country  yields  abun¬ 
dance  of  corn  and  good  pafturcs. 

HARLGCH,  or  Harleicji,  a  town  of  Merioneth- 
{hire,  in  North  Wales,  223  miles  from  London,  on 
the  fea  coaft,  near  the  north-weft  point  of  the  county. 
It  is  naturally  ftrong,  a  garrifon  being  kept  here  for 
the  feeurityor  the  eoaft.  Its  caftlc  lies  now  in  ruins. 
The  town,  though  a  corporation  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  makes  but  a  very  mean  appearance.  It  has  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

HARLOT,  a  woman  given  to  incontinenc-y,  or 
that  makes  a  habit  or  a  trade  of  proftituting  her  body. 
— The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  for  the  diminutive 
whore  let,  a  “  little  whore.” — Others  derive  it  from 
Arietta ,  miftrefs  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
mother  to  William  the  Conqueror :  Camden  derives 
it  from  one  Arlotka ,  concubine  to  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  :  Others  from  the  Italian  Arietta ,  “  a  proud 
whore.” 

Harlots  were  tolerated  amongft  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Fornication  indeed  was  prohibited  among 
the  Jews,  under  fevere  penalties  \  but  thofe  they  ex¬ 
plained  as  extending  only  to  women  of  their  own  na¬ 
tion.  The  public  ftews  were  therefore  flocked  with 
foreign  proftitutes,  who  feem  to  have  been  taken  under 
the  prote£lion  of  government.  Hence  appears  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  word  Jlrange  woman  is  often  found  to  fig- 
nify  a  harlot.  Proftitutes  at  firft  wore  veils  or  mafks  j 
but  by  and  by  their  modefty  was  entirely  put  to  flight, 
and  they  went  abroad  bare-faced.  At  Athens  the  pro¬ 
ftitutes  were  generally  ftrangers  \  and  fuch  as  debaueh- 
ed  an  Athenian  female  were  liable  to  a  penalty.  To 
frequent  the  public  ftews  was  not  held  difgraceful  !  The 
wifeft  of  the  Heathen  fages  allowed  it !  Solon  permitted 
common  whores  to  go  publicly  to  the  young  men  who 
had  engaged  them,  and  encouraged  the  youth  of  A- 
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thens  to  gratify  their  luft  with  thefe,  rather  than  feduce 
and  debauch  the  wives  or  daughters  of  citizens.  Cato 
the  cenfor  was  of  the  fame  fentiments  \  and  Cicero  chal¬ 
lenges  all  perfons  to  name  a  time  when  men  were  either 
reproved  for  this  practice,  or  not  countenanced  in  it. 
Amongft  the  Jews,  the  harlots  ufed  to  ply  in  the  high¬ 
ways  and  ftreets  of  cities  j  at  Athens  they  frequented 
the  ceramieus,  feiros,  and  the  old  forum. —  In  fome 
plaees  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  drefs  from  other 
women.  Corinth  was  a  remarkable  nurfery  of  harlots, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  noted  Lais.  Their  aceomplilh- 
ments  were  oftentimes  great,  in  all  the  polite  and  ele¬ 
gant  parts  of  female  education,  viz.  philofophy,  dan¬ 
cing,  Tinging,  rhetoric,  &c.  Afpafia,  the  miftrefs  of 
Pericles,  was  admired  by  Socrates  for  her  learning. 
The  more  aeeomplifhed  proftitutes  frequently  amaffed 
large  fortunes  :  a  remarkable  inftanee  of  which  we  have  , 
in  Phryne,  who  offered  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
when  deftroyed  by  Alexander,  on  condition  that  they 
would  perpetuate  her  memory  and  profeftion  by  an  in- 
feription.  Proftitutes  at  Rome  were  obliged  to  fix  a 
bill  over  their  doors,  indicating  their  character  and  pro- 
feflion.  It  was  alfo  cuftomary  for  them  to  change  their 
names,  after  they  had  AgniAed  to  the  praetor  their  in¬ 
tention  of  leading  fuch  a  diffolute  life  :  this  they  did, 
beeaufe  their  trade  was  unbecoming  tlieir  birth  and  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  they  reaffirmed  their  family  names  when 
they  quitted  their  infamous  mode  of  living.  Women 
whofe  grand  father,  father,  or  hulband,  had  been  a  Ro¬ 
man  knight,  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  profeftion  of  lewdnefs. 

HARMATTAN,  the  name  of  a  remarkable  perio¬ 
dical  wind  which  blows  from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa 
towards  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Of  this  wind  we  have  the 
following  aecount  in  the  Phil.  Tranfi  vol.  lxxi.  fur- 
nifhed  by  Mr  Norris,  a  gentleman  who  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  obferving  its  Angular  properties  and  ef- 
fe£ls. 

On  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Lopez,  an  eafterly  wind 
prevails  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  which  by  the  Fantees,  a  nation  on  the  Gold 
coaft,  is  called  the  Harmattan .  Cape  Verd  is  in  150 
N.  Lat.  and  Cape  Lopez  in  i°  S.  Lat. ;  and  the  coafl 
between  thefe  two  capes  runs,  in  an  oblique  dire&ion, 
nearly  from  W.  S.  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  forming  a  range  of 
upwards  of  2100  miles.  At  the  ifles  de  Los,  which 
are  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  to 
the  fouthward  of  Cape  Verd,  it  blows  from  the  E,  S.  E, 
on  the  Gold  coaft  from  the  N.  E.  and  at  Cape  Lopez, 
and  the  river  Gabon,  from  the  N.  N.  E.  This  wind 
is  by  the  French  and  Portuguefe,  who  frequent  the 
Gold  coaft,  called  Amply  the  north-eaft  wind,  the 
quarter  from  which  it  blows.  The  Englifh,  who  fome- 
times  borrow  words  and  phrafes  from  the  Fan  tee  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  lefs  guttural  and  more  harmonious  than 
that  of  their  neighbours,  adopt  the  Fantee  word  Har¬ 
mattan. 

The  harmattan  comes  on  indiferiminately  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  or  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  moon,  and  continues  fometimes  only  a  day 
or  two,  fometimes  Ave  or  Ax  days,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  laft  Afteen  or  Axteen  days,  *  There  are  gene¬ 
rally  three  or  four  returns  of  it  every  feafon.  It  blows 
with  a  moderate  force,  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  fea- 

breezs 
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Harmattan.  breeze  (which  every  day  fets  in  during  the  fair  fcafon 
from  the  W.,  W.  S.  W.,  and  S.  W.)  ;  but  fomewhat 
Wronger  than  the  land  wind  at  night  from  the  N.  and 
N.  N.  W. 

1.  A  fog  or  haze  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which 
always  accompanies  the  harmattan.  The  gloom  occa- 
fioned  by  this  fog  is  fo  great,  as  fometimes  to  make 
even  near  objedls  obfcure.  The  Englifh  fort  at  Why- 
dah  Hands  about  the  midway  between  the  French  and 
Portuguefe  forts,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
either,  yet  very  often  from  thence  neither  of  the  other 
forts  can  be  difcovered.  The  fun,  concealed  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  day,  appears  only  a  few  hours  about 
noon,  and  then  of  a  mild  red,  exciting  no  painful  fen- 
fat  ion  on  the  eye. 

2.  Extreme  drynefs  makes  another  extraordinary 
property  of  this  wind.  No  dew  falls  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  harmattan  ;  nor  is  there  the  lead  ap¬ 
pearance  of  moifture  in  the  atmofphere.  Vegetables  of 
every  kind  are  very  much  injured  ;  all  tender  plants, 
and  moft  of  the  productions  of  the  garden,  are  de- 
ftroyed  ;  the  grafs  withers,  and  becomes  dry  like  hay  ; 
the  vigorous  evergreens  likewife  feel  its  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence  ;  the  branches  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and  lime 
trees  droop,  the  leaves  become  flaccid,  wither,  and  if 
the  harmattan  continues  to  blow  for  10  or  12  days, 
are  fo  parched,  as  to  be  eaflly  rubbed  to  duft  between 
the  fingers  :  the  fruit  of  thefe  trees,  deprived  of  its 
nouriftiment,  and  ftinted  in  its  growth,  only  appears 
to  ripen,  for  it  becomes  yellow  and  dry,  without  ac¬ 
quiring  half  the  ufual  fize.  The  natives  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the  grafs  and  young 
trees  to  fet  fire  to  them,  efpecially  near  their  roads, 
not  only  to  keep  thofe  roads  open  to  travellers,  but  to 
deftroy  the  {belter  which  long  grafs,  and  thickets  of 
young  trees,  would  afford  to  fkulking  parties  of  their 
enemies.  A  fire  thus  lighted  flies  with  fuch  rapidity, 
as  to  endanger  thofe  who  travel  :  in  that  fituation,  a 

-common  method  of  efcape  is,  on  difcovering  a  fire  to 
windward,  to  fet  the  grafs  on  fire  to  leeward,  and 
then  follow  your  own  fire.  There  are  other  extraor¬ 
dinary  effedls  produced  by  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the 
Barmattan. 

The  parching  effedls  of  this  wind  are  likewife  evi¬ 
dent  on  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  The  eyes,  no- 
ftrils,  lips,  and  palate,  are  rendered  dry  and  uneafy; 
and  drink  is  often  required,  not  fo  much  to  quench 
third,  as  to  remove  a  painful  aridity  in  the  fauces. 
The  lips  and  nofe  become  fore,  and  even  chapped  ;  and 
though  the  air  be  cool,  yet  there  is  a  troublefome  fen- 
fation  of  prickling  heat  on  the  {kin.  If  the  harmattan 
continues  four  or  five  days,  the  fcarf  {kin  peels  off,  firft 
from  the  hands  and  face,  and  afterwards  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  if  it  continues  a  day  or  two  longer. 
Mr  Norris  obferved,  that  when  fweat  was  excited  by 
exercife  on  thofe  parts  which  were  covered  by  his  clothes 
from  the  weather,  it  was  peculiarly  acrid,  and  tailed, 
on  applying  his  tongue  to  his  arm,  fomething  like  fpi- 
rits  of  hartftiorn  diluted  with  water. 

3.  Salubrity  forms  a  third  peculiarity  of  the  harmat- 
tan.  Though  this  wind  is  fo  very  prejudicial  to  vege¬ 
table  life,  and  occafions  fuch  difagreeable  parching  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  human  fpecies,  yet  it  is  highly  conducive 
td  health.  Thofe  labouring  under  fluxes  and  intermit¬ 


ting  fevers  generally  recover  in  an  harmattan.  Thofe  Harmattan 
weakened  by  fevers,  and  finking  under  evacuations  for  II 
the  cure  of  them,  particularly  bleeding,  which  is  often  HarmQ^ia> 
injudicioufly  repeated,  have  their  lives  faved,  and  vi-  '  J 
gour  reflored,  in  fpite  of  the  dodlor.  It  flops  the  pro- 
grefs  of  epidemics  j  the  fmallpox,  remittent  fevers,  See. 
not  only  difappear,  but  thofe  labouring  under  thefe  dif- 
eafes,  when  an  harmattan  comes  on,  are  almoft  certain 
of  a  fpeedy  recovery.  Infedlion  appears  not  then  to  be 
eafily  communicated  even  by  art.  In  the  year  1770, 
there  were  on  board  the  Unity,  at  Whydah,  above  300 
{laves ;  the  fmallpox  broke  out  among  them,  and  it 
was  determined  to  inoculate  }  thofe  who  were  inocula¬ 
ted  before  the  harmattan  came  on,  got  very  well 
through  the  difeafe.  About  70  were  inoculated  a  day 
or  two  after  the  harmattan  fet  in,  but  no  one  of  them 
had  either  ficknefs  or  eruption.  It  was  imagined  that 
the  infedlion  was  effeflually  difperfed,  and  the  {hip  clear 
of  the  diforder ;  but  in  a  very  few  weeks  it  began  to 
appear  among  thofe  feventy.  About  50  of  them  were 
inoculated  the  fecond  time  ;  the  others  had  the  difeafe 
in  a  natural  way  :  an  harmattan  came  on,  and  they  all 
recovered,  excepting  one  girl,  who  had  an  ugly  ulcer 
on  the  inoculated  part,  and  died  fome  time  afterwards 
of  a  locked  jaw. 

This  account  differs  remarkably  from  that  given  by 
Dr  Lind,  who  calls  the  harmattan  a  malignant  and  fa¬ 
tal  wind  :  (See  his  Difeafes  of  Hot  Climates ).  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  over  which  it  blows,  it  appears 
that,  excepting  a  few  rivers  and  fome  lakes,  the  coun¬ 
try  about  and  beyond  Whydah  is  covered  for  qco 
miles  back  with  verdure,  open  plains  of  grafs,  clumps 
of  trees,  and  fome  woods  of  no  eonfiderable  extent. 

The  furface  is  fandy,  and  below  that  a  rich  reddifti 
earth.  It  rifes  with  a  gentle  afcent  for  150  miles  from 
the  fea,  before  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  hill,  with¬ 
out  affording  a  {lone  of  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  Beyond 
thefe  hills  there  is  no  account  of  any  great  ranges  of 
mountains. 

HARMODIUS,  a  friend  of  Ariftogiton,  who  deli¬ 
vered  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififtratidee. 

(See  Aristogiton).  The  Athenians,  to  reward  the 
patriotifm  of  thefe  illuftrious  citizens,  made  a  law  that 
no  one  fliould  ever  after  bear  the  name  of  Ariftogiton 
or  Harmodius. 

HARMONI  A,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  wife  of  Cad¬ 
mus,  both  of  whom  were  turned  into  ferpents.  See 
Cadmus. 

Though  many  of  the  ancient  authors  make  Harmo- 
nia  a  prineefs  of  divine  origin,  there  is  a  paffage  in 
Athenaeus  from  Euhemerus,  the  Vanini  of  his  time, 
which  tells  us,  that  {he  was  by  profefiion  a  player  on 
the  flute,  and  in  the  ferviee  of  the  prince  of  Zidon 
previous  to  her  departure  with  Cadmus.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  might  encourage  the  belief,  that 
as  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  his  wife 
brought  harmony  thither  j  as  the  word  harmo - 

nia9  has  been  faid  to  have  no  other  derivation  than  from 
her  name  :  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  afeertain 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  it  in  their 
mufic  *  ;  for  it  has  no  roots  by  which  it  can  be  decom-  #  See  /im¬ 
pounded,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  its  etymology,  mony. 
The  common  account  of  the  word,  however,  that  is 
given  by  lexicographer*,  and  generally  adopted  by 

the 
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Harmon’ a  the  learned,  does  not  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is  gene- 
S!  rally  derived  from  and  this  from  the  old  verb 

iHarmamca-  apt.'),  to  fit  or  join . 

'  “v~V  HARMONIC.  As  an  adjeflive  it  fignifies  in  ge¬ 
neral  any  thing  belonging  to  harmony  *,  though  in  our 
language  the  adjeHive  is  more  properly  written  har¬ 
monica l.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  applied  to  the  harmo - 

-meal  divifions  or  a  monochord  ;  or,  in  a  word,  to  .con - 
ionances  in  general.  As  a  fubd active  neuter,  it  im¬ 
ports  all  the  concomitant  or  aecelTary  founds  which,  up¬ 
on  the,  principles  refulting  from  the  experiments  made 
on  fonorous  bodies,  attend  any  given  found  whatever, 
and  render  it  appreciable.  1  hus  all  the  aliquot  parts 
of  a  mufical  firing  produce  harmonical  founds,  or  har¬ 
monics. 

HARMONICA.  This  word,  when  originally  ap¬ 
propriated  by  Dr  Franklin  to  that  peculiar  form  or 
mode  of  mufical  glaffes,  which  he  himfelf,  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  happy  experiments,  had  conftituted,  was  written 
Armonica.  I11  this  place,  however,  we  have  ventured 
to  rellore  it  to  its  native  plenitude  of  found,  as  we  have 
no  antipathy  againft  the  moderate  ufe  of  afpirations. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  The  ra¬ 
dical  word  is  to  fiu't  or  fit  one  thing  to  another. 

By  the  word  u^oua  the  Greeks  expreffed  aptitudes  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  from  the  ufe  which  they  made  of 
that  expreflion,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  intended  to  import  the  higheft  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  in  thofe  relations  which  it  was 

I  meant  to  fignify.  Relations  or  aptitudes  of  found,  in 

particular,  were  under  flood  by  it  \  and  in  this  view, 
Dr  Franklin  could  not  have  felefled  a  name  more  ex- 

Ipreflive  of  its  nature  and  genius,  for  the  inflrunaent 
which  we  are  now  to  deferibe  \  as,  perhaps,  no  mu¬ 
fical  tones  can  poflibly  be  finer,  nor  confequently  fuf- 
ceptible  of  jufler  concords,  than  thofe  which  it  pro¬ 
duces. 

In  an  old  Engl! Hi  book,  whole  title  we  cannot  at 
prefent  recoiled,  and  in  which  a  number  of  various 
amufements  were  described,  we  remember  to  have  feen 
the  elements  or  firft  approaches  to  mufic  by  glaffes. 
That  author  enjoins  his  pupil  to  choofehalf  a  dozen  of 
fuch  as  are  ufed  in  drinking  ;  to  fill  each  of  them  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  or  acutenefs  of  the 
found  which  he  intended  it  fhould  produce  *,  and  having 
thus  adjufled  them  one  to  another,  he  might  entertain 
the  company  with  a  church-tune.  Thefe,  perhaps  were 
the  rude  and  barbarous  hints  which  Mr  Puckeridge  af¬ 
terwards  improved.  But,  for  a  farther  account  of  him, 
of  the  flatc  in  which  he  left  the  inflrument,  and  of  the 
Rate  to  which  it  has  afterwards  been  carried,  we  mull 
refer  our  readers  to  the  following  extraHs  from  Dr 
Franklin’s  letters,  and  from  others  who  have  written 
upon  the  fame  fubjeft. 

The  Doctor,  in  his  letter  to  Father  Beccaria,  has 
given  a  minute  and  elegant  account  of  the  Harmonica. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  his  fucceffors  have  either  more 
fenfibly  improved,  or  more  accurately  delineated,  that 

I  angelic  inflrument.  The  detail  of  his  own  improve¬ 

ments,  therefore,  (hall  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

44  Perhaps  (fays  he)  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  as 
you  live  in  a  mufical  country,  to  have  an  account  of 
the  new  inflrument  lately  added  here  to  the  great 
number  that  charming  fcicnce  was  polfeffed  of  before. 
As  it  is  an  inflrument  that  feems  peculiarly  adapted 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 


to  Italian  mufic,  efpecially  that  of  the  foft  and  plain- Harmonica* 
tive  kind,  I  will  endeavour  io  give  you  fuch  a  deferip- 
tion  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  conflrudling  it,  that 
you  or  any  of  you-r  Friends  may  be  enabled  to  imitate 
it,  if  you  incline  fo  to  do,  without  being  at  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  the  many  experiments  I  have 
made  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  its  prefent  per- 
feci  ion. 

44  You  have  doubtlefs  heard  the  fweet  tone  that  is 
drawn  from  a  drinking-glafs,  by  pro  fling  a  wet  finger 
round  its  brim.  One  Mr  Puckeridge,  a  gentleman 
from  Ireland,  was  the  firft  who  thought  of  playing 
tunes  formed  of  thefe  tones.  He  collefled  a  number 
of  glafies  of  different  fizes;  fixed  them  near  each  other 
on  a  table  5  and  tuned  them,  by  putting  into  them  wa¬ 
ter,  more  or  lefs  as  each  note  required.  The  tones 
were  brought  out  by  prefling  his  fingers  round  their 
brims.  He  was  unfortunately  burnt  here,  with  his  In- 
flrument,  in  a  fire  which  confumed  the  houfe  he  lived  in. 

Mr  E,  Delaval,  a  moft  ingenious  member  of  our  Royal 
Society,  made  one  in  imitation  of  it  with  a  better 
choice  and  form  of  glaffes,  which  was  the  firft  I  faw  or 
heard.  Being  charmed  with  the  fwcetnefs  of  its  tones, 
and  the  mufic  he  produced  from  it,  I  wifhed  to  fee  the 
glaffes  difpofed  in  a  more  convenient  form,  and  brought 
together  in  a  narrower  conipafs,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  tones,  and  all  within  reach  of  hand 
to  a  perfon  fitting  before  the  inflrument ;  which  I  ac- 
complifhed,  after  various  intermediate  trials,  and  lefs 
commodious  forms,  both  of  glaffes  and  conftrudlion,  in 
the  following  manner. 

* 4  The  glaffes  are  blown  as  near  as^offible  in  the 
form  of  hemifpheres,  having  each  an  open  neck  or 
focket  in  the  middle.  The  thicknefs  of  the  glafs  near 
the  brim  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  hardly  quite 
fo  much,  but  thicker  as  it  comes  nearer  the  neck  \ 
which  in  the  larged  glaffes  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and- 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide  within  ;  thefe  dimenfions  lef- 
fening  as  the  glaffes  themfelves  diminifh  in  fize,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  neck  of  the  fmalled  ought  not  to  be 
fhorter  than  half  an  inch.  The  larged  glafs  is  nine 
inches  diameter,  and  the  fmalled  three  inches.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  there  are  23  different  fizes,  differing  from 
each  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  To  make 
a  Angle  inflrument  there  fhould  be  at  lead  fix  glaffes 
blown  of  each  fize ;  and  out  of  this  number  one  may 
probably  pick  37  glaffes  (which  are  fufficient  for  three 
oflaves  with  all  the  femitones)  that  will  be  each  either 
the  note  one  wants,  or  a  little  {harper  than  that  note, 
and  all  fitting  fo  well  into  each  other  as  to  taper  pretty 
regularly  from  the  larged  to  the  fmalled.  It  is  true 
there  are  not  37  fizes ;  but  it  often  happens  that  two  of 
the  fame  fize  differ  a  note  or  half  a  note  in  tone,  by 
reafon  of  a  difference  in  thicknefs,  and  thefe  may  be 
placed  one  in  the  other  without  fenfibly  hurting  the 
regularity  of  the  taper  form. 

44  The  glaffes  being  chofen,  and  every  one  marked 
with  a  diamond  the  note  you  intend  it  for,  they  are- 
to  be  tuned  by  diminidiing  the  thicknefs  of  thofe 
that  are  too  fliarp.  This  is  done  by  grinding  them 
round  from  the  neck  towards  the  brim,  the  breadth 
of  one  or  two  inches  as  may  be  required  ;  often  try¬ 
ing  the  glafs  by  a  well  tuned  harpficliord,  comparing 
the  note  drawn  from  the  glafs  by  your  finger  with  the 
note  you  want*  as  founded  by  that  dring  of  the  harp- 
<L 1  fichord. 
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Karmonira.  {ichorcl.  When  you  come  near  the  matter,  be  careful 
to  wipe  the  glafs  clean  and  dry  before  each  trial,  be- 
caufe  the  tone  is  fomething  flatter  when  the  glafs  is 
■wet  than  it  will  be  when  dry  3 — and  grinding  a  very 
^ little  between  each  trial,  you  will  thereby  tune  to  great 
exa&nefs,  The  more  care  is  neceffary  in  this,  becaule 
if  you  go  below  your  required  tone,  there  is  no  fharp- 
ening  it  again  but  by  grinding  fomevhat  off  the  brim, 
which  will  afterwards  require  polifhing,  and  thus  in- 
creafe  the  trouble. 

“  The  glaffes  being  thus  tuned,  you  are  to  be 
provided  with  a  cafe  for  them,  and  a  fpindle  on  which 
they  are  to  be  fixed.  My  cafe  is  about  three  feet  long, 
eleven  inches  every  way  wide  within  at  the  biggefl 
end,  and  five  inches  at  the  fmallefl  end  3  for  it  tapers 
all  the  way,  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  conical  figure  of 
the  fet  of  glaffes.  This  cafe  opens  in  the  middle  of 
its  height,  and  the  upper  part  turns  up  by  hinges  fixed 
behind.  The  fpindle  is  of  hard  iron,  lies  horizontally 
from  end  to  end  of  the  box  within,  exaClly  in  the 
middle,  and  is  made  to  turn  on  brafs  gudgeons  at  each 
end.  It  is  round,  an  inch  diameter  at  the  thickefl 
end,  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  fmallefl. 
—A  fquarc  fliank  comes  from  its  upper  end  through 
the  box,  on  which  fliank  a  wheel  is  fixed  by  a  ferew. 
This  wheel  ferves  as  a  fly  to  make  the  motion  equable, 
when  the  fpindle,  with  the  glaffes,  is  turned  by  the 
foot  like  a  fpinning-wheel.  My  wheel  is  of  mahogany, 
38  inches  diameter,  and  pretty  thick,  fo  as  to  conceal 
near  its  circumference  about  2 fib.  of  lead.-— An  ivory 
pin  is  fixed  in  the  face  of  this  wheel,  about  four  inches 
from  the  axis.  Over  the  neck  of  this  pin  is  put  the 
loop  of  the  firing  that  comes  up  from  the  moveable  flep 
to  give  it  motion.  The  cafe  flands  on  a  neat  frame 
with  four  legs. 

“  To  fix  the  glaffes  on  the  fpindle,  a  cork  is  firfl  to 
be  fitted  in  each  neck  pretty  tight,. and  projecting  a 
little  without  the  neck,  that  the  neck  of  one  may  not 
touch  the  infide  of  another  when  put  together,  for 
that  would  make  a  jarring.  Thefe  corks  are  to  be 
perforated  with  holes  of  different  diameters,  fo  as  to 
iuit  that  part  of  the  fpindle  on  which  they  are  to 
be  fixed.  When  a  glafs  is  put  on,  by  holding  it  (tiflly 
between  both  hands,  while  another  turns  the  fpindle, 
it  may  be  gradually  brought  to  its  place.  But  care 
muff  be  taken  that  the  hole  be  not  too  fmall,  left  in 
forcing  it  up,  the  neck  fhould  fplit ;  nor  too  large, 
left  the  glafs,  not  being  firmly  fixed,  fhould  turn  or 
move  on  the  fpindle,  fo  as  to  touch  or  jar  againfl  its 
neighbouring  glafs.  The  glaffes  thus  are  placed  one  in 
another  3  the  largefl  on  the  biggefl  end  of  the  fpindle, 
which  is  to  the  left  hand  :  the  neck  of  this  glafs  is  to¬ 
wards  the  wheel  3  and  the  next  goes  into  it  in  the  fame 
pofition,  only  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  appearing  be¬ 
yond  the  brim  of  the  firfl  5  thus  proceeding,  every  glafs 
when  fixed  fliows  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  (or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  as  they  grow  fmall- 
er)  beyond  the  brim  of  the  glafs  that  contains  it;,  and 
it  is  from  thefe  expofed  parts  of  each  glafs  that  the  tone 
is  drawn,  by  laying  a  finger  on  one  of  them  as  the  fpin¬ 
dle  and  glaffes  turn  round. 

“  My  largefl  glafs  is  G  a  little  below  the  reach  of  a 
common  voice,  and  my  highefl  G,  including  three  com¬ 
plete  oClaves. — To  diflinguifh  the  glaffes  more  readily 
Jo  the  eye,  I  have  painted  the  apparent  parts  of  the 
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glaffes  within-fide,  every  femitone  white,  and  the  other  Harmonica, 

notes  of  the  oClave  with  the  feven  prifmatic  colours  ; 

viz.  C,  red  3  D,  orange  3  E,  yellow  3  F,  green  )  G, 

blue  3  A,  indigo  3  B,  purple  3  and  G,  red  again  3 — fo 

that  the  glaffes  of  the  fame  colour  (the  white  excepted) 

are  always  oClaves  to  each  other. 

“  This  inflrument  is  played  upon  by  fitting  before 
the  middle  of  the  fet  of  glaffes,  as  before  the  keys  of 
a  harpfichord,  turning  them  with  the  foot,  and  wetting 
them  now  and  then  with  a  fpunge  and  clean  water. 

The  fingers  fhould  be  firfl  a  little  foaked  in  water,  and 
quite  free  from  all  greafinefs;  a  little  fine  chalk  upon 
them  is  fometimes  ufeful,  to  make  them  catch  the  glafs 
and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  Both  hands  are 
ufed,  by  which  means  different  parts  are  played  toge¬ 
ther.  Obferve,  that  the  tones  are  bell  drawm  out  when 
the  glaffes  turn  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  not  when 
they  turn  to  them. 

“  The  advantages  of  this  inflrument  are,  that  its 
tones  are  incomparably  fweet  beyond  thofe  of  any 
other  3  that  they  may  be  fwelled  and  foftened  at  pleafure 
by  flronger  or  weaker  preffures  of  the  finger,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  any  length  3  and  that  the  inflrument,  being 
once  well  tuned,  never  again  wants  tuning.” 

Such  was  the  flate  in  which  this  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  author  found,  and  fuch  the  perfection  to  which 
he  carried  that  celeflial  inflrument  of  which  we  now 
treat.  We  call  it  celeflial ;  becaufe,  in  comparifon  with 
any  other  inflrument  which  we  know,  the  founds  that 
it  produces  are  indeed  heavenly.  Some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  flill  conflruCled  in  the  fame  imperfeCl  man¬ 
ner  as  the  inflrument  of  Mr  Puckeridge.  They  are 
contained  in  an  oblong  chefl  3  their  pofitions  are  either 
exaClly  or  nearly  reCtilineal  3  the  artificial  femitones  by 
which  the  full  notes  are  divided  form  another  paral¬ 
lel  line  3  but  the  diflances  between  each  of  them  are 
much  greater  than  thofe  between  the  notes  of  the  na¬ 
tural  fcale,  as  they  take  their  places,  not  direClly  op- 
pofite  to  the  notes  which  they  are  intended  to  heighten 
or  deprefs,  but  in  a  fituation  between  the  higheft  and 
lowefl,  to  fhow,  that  in  afeending  they  are  fharps  to 
the  one,  and  in  defeending  flats  to  the  other.  This 
flru&ure,  however,  is  doubly  inconvenient  3  for  it  not 
only  increafes  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  performer, 
but  renders  fome  mufieal  operations  impracticable, 
which  upon  the  Harmonicd^ as  conflituted  by  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin,  may  be  executed  with  eafe  and  pleafure.  In  this 
fabric,  if  properly  formed  and  accurately  tuned,  the 
inflrument  is  equally  adapted  to  harmony  and  melody. 

But  as  no  material  flruClure  could  ever  yet  be  brought 
to  the  perfeClion  even  of  human  ideas,  this  inflrument 
flill  in  fome  meafure  retains  the  perverfe  nature  of  its 
original  ftamina.  Hence  it  is  not  without  the  utmofl 
difficulty  that  the  glaffes  can  be  tuned  by  grinding  3 
and  the  leafl  conceivable  redundancy  or  defeCl  renders 
the  difcord  upon  this  inflrument  more  confpicuous  and 
intolerable  than  upon  any  other.  Hence  likewife 
that  inexpreffible  delicacy  to  be  obferved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  friClion  by  which  the  found  is  produced 
for  if  the  touch  be  too  gentle,  it  cannot  extort  the 
tone  3  and  if  too  ftrong,  befldes  the  mellow  and  deli¬ 
cate  found  which  ought  to  be  heard,  we  likewife  per¬ 
ceive  the  finger  jarring  upon  the  glafs,  which,  mingled 
■with  thofe  fofter  founds  by  which  the  fenfes  had  been 
foothed,  gives  a  feeling  fimilar  to  iron  grating  upon 

iron. 
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In  wincUittftruments  the  ning  the  edges  of  either :  or. 


Harmonica,  iron,  but  more  difagreeable 
w-y— '  operation  of  the  tongue,  in  harpficords  the  ftrokc  of 
the  quill,  and  on  the  violin  the  motion  of  the  bow, 
gives  the  ftrong  and  fenfible  interruption  of  found 
avhich  may  be  called  articulation ,  and  which  ^renders 
the  rhythmus  or  meafure  of  an  air  more  perceptible ;  but 
upon  the  glades,  the  touch  of  the  finger  is  too  foft  to 
divide  the  notes  with  fo  much  force  ;  fo  that,  unlefs  the 
mind  be  fteaqlily  attentive,  they  feem  to  melt  one  into 
another,  by  which  means  the  idea  of  rhythmus  is  almoft 
loft.  There  is  no  way  of  performing  a  fiur  but  by 
forbearing  to  ftop  the  firft  found,  when  that  which  is 
immediately  fubfequent  commences.  Thus,  when  the 
fiur  is  of  any  length,  and  regularly  defeends  or  rifes 
by  the  interval  of  a  fecond,  all  the  notes  in  the  fiur 
muft  be  heard  together,  and  produce  no  difagreeable 
diffonance  ;  yet  if  it  rifes  or  defeends  by  perfeft  chords, 
the  effect  is  pleafing.  The  open  fhake,  or  trill,  is  ano¬ 
ther  unhappy  operation  upon  mufical  glades  ;  which 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  alternate  pulfations  of 
two  continued  founds,  differing  from  each  other  only 
by  a  note  or  femitone.  But  as  thefe  pulfations  thus 
managed  cannot  be  diftin£l,  the  refult  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  pleafant ;  nor  is  there  any  fuccedaneum  for  the 
clofe  fiiake,  which  in  the  violin  is  performed  by  alter¬ 
nately  deprefling  the  firing  to  the  finger-board,  and 
fullering  it  to  rife  without  entirely  removing  the  finger 
from  it,  and  which,  by  giving  the  note  that  tremulous 
found  produced  by  the  human  voice  affe&ed  with  grief, 
is  a  grace  peculiarly  adapted  to  pathetic  and  plaintive 
airs. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  a  farther  account  of  the 
fame  inllrument,  extracted  from  the  Annual  Regifter, 
vol.  iv.  p.  149. 

“  Bcfides  thofe  tones,  (fays  the  author  of  that 
account)  which  every  elaflic  firing  produces  by  a  vi¬ 
bration  of  all  its  parts,  it  is  capable  of  another  fet  of 
tones  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  firing  is  fuppofed 
to  vibrate.  Thefe  founds  are  produced  by  the  lighted 
touches,  cither  by  air,  as  in  Ofwald’s  lyre,  or  by 
rubbing  the  bow  in  the  fofteft  manner  on  the  firing  of 
a  fiddle. 

Ci  Analogous  to  thefe  founds  are  thofe  produced  by 
bells :  in  thefe  laft,  befides  thofe  tones  produced  by 
their  elliptical  vibrations,  there  are  a  fet  of  tones  which 
may  be  brought  by  gently  rubbing  their  edges,  and  in 
which  the  whole  inftrument  does  not  appear  to  vibrate 
in  all  its  parts  as  before. 

“  Take,  for  inftance,  a  bell  finely  polilhed  at  the 
edges  ;  or,  what  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  a 
drinking-glafs  :  let  the  edges  be  as  free  from  any  thing 
oily  as  poflible  ;  then,  by  moiftening  the  finger  in  wa¬ 
ter  (I  have  found  alum-water  to  be  beft),  and  rubbing 
it  circularly  round  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  you  will  at 
length  bring  out  the  tone  referred  to. 

<c  This  note  is  poffeffed  of  infinite  fweetnefs ;  it  has 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  tone  of  a  bell  without  its 
defe£ls.  It  is  loud,  has  a  fufficient  body,  is  capable 
of  being  fwelled  and  continued  at  pleafure ;  and,  be- 
iides,  has  naturally  that  vibratory  foftening  which  mu- 
ficians  endeavour  to  imitate  by  mixing  with  the  note  to 
be  played  a  quarter-tone  from  below. 

“  To  vary  thefe  tones,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  procure  feveral  bells  or  glaffes  of  different  tones, 
timed  as  nearly  as  poflible,  which  may  be  done  by  thin- 


for  immediate  fatis-  Harmonic*, 
faclton,  the  glaffes  may  be  tuned  by  pouring  in  water :  ‘”l  "  <  ' 

the  more  water  is  poured  in,  the  graver  the  tone  will 
be. 

“  Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  double  o6lave  of  thofe 
glaffes,  thus  tuned,  to  be  procured.  Any  common 
tune  may  be  executed  by  the  fingers  rubbing  upon 
each  glafs  fucceflively  ;  and  this  I  have  frequently 
done  without  the  leaft  difficulty,  only  choofing  thofe 
tunes  which  arc  flow  and  eafy.  Here  then  are  num¬ 
bers  of  delicates  tones,  w  ith  which  muficians  have  been 
till  very  lately  unacquainted;  and  the  only  defedl  is* 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  follow  each  other  wfith 
that  celerity  and  eafe  which  is'  requifite  for  melody.  lit 
order  to  remedy  this,  I  took  a  large  drinking-glafs, 
and  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  gut,  as  in  the  ele£lricai 
machine,  made  it  to  turn  upon  fits  axis  with  a  mode¬ 
rately  quick  but  equable  motion  ;  then  moiftening  the 
finger  as  before,  nothing  more  was  required  than  merely 
to  touch  the  glafs  at  the  edge,  without  any  other  mo¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  tone. 

“  In  Head  of  one  glafs  only  turning  in  this  manner,  if 
the  whole  number  of  glaffes  were  ft)  fixed  as  to  keep 
continually  turning  by  means  of  a  wheel,  it  follows, 
that  upon  every  touch  of  the  finger  a  note  would  ba 
expreffed;  and  thus,  by  touching  fcVeral  glaffes  at  once* 
a  harmony  of  notes  might  be  produced,  as  in  a  harpfi- 
chord. 

“  As  I  write  rather  to  excite  than  fatisfy  the  cu¬ 
rious,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  dire£l  the  various  ways 
this  number  of  glaffes  may  be  contrived  to  turn  ;  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  if  the  glaffes  are  placed 
in  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  and  then  a  ftrap,  as  in  a 
cutler’s  wheel,  be  fuppofed  to  go  round  them  all,  the 
whole  number  will  by  this  means  be  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  a  wheel. 

“  Inftead  of  the  finger,  I  have  applied  moiftened 
leather  to  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  tone  :  but,  for  want  of  a  proper  elafticity,  this  did 
not  fucceed.  I  tried  cork,  and  tfiis  anfwered  every 
purpofe  of  the  finger  ;  but  made  the  tone  much  louder 
than  the  finger  could  do.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  the 
finger,  if  a  number  of  corks  were  fo  contrived  as  to 
fall  with  a  proper  degree  of  preflure  on  the  edge  of 
the  glafs,  by  means  of  keys  like  the  jacks  of  an  organ, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  a  new'  and  tolerably 
perfeft  inftrument  would  be  produced  ;  not  fo  loud 
indeed  as  fome,  but  infinitely  more  melodious  than 
any. 

“  The  mouths  of  the  glaffes  or  bells  ufed  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  ftiould  not  refemble  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet, 
but  ftiould  rather  come  forward  with  a  perpendicular 
edge.  The  corks  ufed  in  this  cafe  ftiould  be  fmooth, 
even  free  from  thofe  blemiflies  which  are  ufually  found 
in  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  more  elaftic  the 
better.” 

In  the  two  accounts  here  given  feems  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  every  thing  valuable  which  has  been  faid  upon 
the  fubjedl.  It  remains,  however,  our  permanent  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  form  and  ftru&ure  defigned  and  confti- 
tuted  by  Dr  Franklin  is  by  much  the  moft  eligible  ; 
nor  can  we  admit,  that  a  cork,  however  fuccefsfully 
applied,  will  produce  the  fame  mellownefs  and  equality 
of  tone  in  general  w  ith  the  finger.  It  appears  to  us, 
that,  by  this  kind  of  voluntary  attrition,  a  note  may  bo 
L  1  2  funk 
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Harmonica,  funk  or  fwelled  with  much  more  art  and  propriety  than 
^  by  the  fubftitution  of  any  thing  clfe  extrinfic  to  the 

hand  5  and  when  chords  are  long  protracted,  that  de¬ 
gree  of  frictiofi,  which  renders  every  found  in  the  chord 
fenfible  to  the  ear,  without  harfhnds,  mud  be  the  moil; 
agreeable.  For  this  reafon,  likewife,  wefhould  recom¬ 
mend  alum-water  in  preference  to  chalk. 

From  what  has  already  been  faid,  it  will  cafily  be 
-  perceived,  that  this  initrument  requires  to  be  tuned  with 
the  nicelt  degree  of  delicacy  which  the  laws  of  tempe¬ 
rament  will  poflibly  admit.  For  thefe  laws  the  reader 
*  Chap.  vii.  will  naturally  have  recourfe  to  the  article  Music*,  in 
art.  <54 v  this  Dictionary  $  where,  from  M.  D’Alembert,  is  gi¬ 

ven  a  plain  and  fatisfa&ory  account,  both  of  the  me¬ 
thod  propofed  by  Rameau,  and  of  that  eftablifhed  in 
common  practice,  without  anticipating  the  experience 
and  tafte  of  the  reader,  by  dilating  which  of  thefe 
plans  is  preferable.  To  thole  who  have  occaiion  to 
tune  the  initrument,  it  may  likewife  be  ufcful  to  per- 
ufe  the  detached  article  Temperament  in  this  Work. 
Without  recapitulating  the  different  rules  of  alteration 
preferibed  in  thefe  accounts,  we  {hall  prefuppofe  the 
reader  acquainted  with  them  j  and  proceed  to  deferibe 
how,  under  their  influence,  the  Harmonica  may  be  tu¬ 
ned.  But  it  is  previoutly  expedient  to  obferve,  that 
the  fame  rules  w  hich  conduct  the  procefs  of  tuning  a 
harpfichord,  will  be  equally  effectual  in  tuning  the 
Harmonica  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  greater  de¬ 
licacy  in  adjufting  the  chords  fliould,  if  pra&icable,  be 
attempted. 

There  are  different  notes  from  whence  the  procedure 
of  tuning  may  commence.  La  or  A,  which  is  the  key 
that  pretty  nearly  divides  the  harpficord,  is  chofen  by 
fome  5  this  la  in  common  Ipineis  is  24  natural  keys 
from  the  bottom,  and  13  from  the  top  \  and  the  ut  a  - 
hove  it,  or  fecond  C  upon  the  G  cliff,  by  others.  This 
laft  we  fhould  rather  advife,  becaufe  wre  imagine  thofe 
intervals  which  we  have  called feconds  major  to  be  more 
juft  through  the  whole  o£tave,  w'hen  the  courfe  of  tu¬ 
ning  is  begun  by  a  natural  femitone.  The  initiate, 
therefore,  may  begin  by  tuning  the  fecond  ut  cf  his 
Harmonica ,  or  C  above  the  treble  cliff,  unifon  with 
its  correfpondent  C  upon  the  harpfichord  or  any  other 
inftrument  in  concert-pitch  }  then,  defeending  to  its 
o£lave  below,  ad  juft  it  with  the  ut  above,  till  every 
puifation  if  poflible  be  loft,  and  the  founds  rendered 
fcarcely  diftinguithable  when  fimultaneoufly  heard.  To 
the  lowed  note  of  this  o&ave  he  muft  tune  the  Jo/ or  G 
immediately  above  it  by  a  fifth,  ftill  obferving  the  laws 
of  temperament:  To  this  G,  the  re,  or  D  immediately 
above  it,  by  the  fame  chord  :  To  the  re,  or  D  above, 
its  o&ave  below  :  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  la  or  A  im¬ 
mediately  above  it  :  To  la,  the  mi  or  E  afeending  in 
the  fame  proportion:  To  mi,  its  o&ave  below:  To 
this,  the  Ji  or  B  immediately  above  it  by  a  fifth  :  To 
the  firft  ut}  or  C,  which  was  tuned,  thejfa  or  F  imme¬ 
diately  below  by  the  fame  chord. 

That  the  pra&itioncr  may  be  ftill  more  fecurein  the 
juft  ice  and  propriety  of  his  procedure,  he  may  try  the 
thirds  of  the  notes  already  adjufted,  and  alter,  as  much 
as  is  confident  with  the  fifths  and  oclaves,  fuch  among 
thefe  thirds  as  may  feem  grating  and  difagreeable  to  his 
ear.  Thus  far  having  accomplifhed  his  operation,  he 
may  tune  all  the  other  natural  notes  whether  above  or 
below  by  o&aves.  His  next  concern  is  with  the  feiui- 
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tones.  And  here  it  will  be  fuggefted  by  common  Harmonic, 
fenfe,  that  as  in  all  inftruments  with  fixed  fcales,  the  ' 

fharp  of  a  lower  muft  likewife  anfwer  for  the  fiat  of  a 
higher  tone,  the  femitone  ought  as  nearly  as  pcftible 
to  divide  the  interval.  He  may  begin  with  la  or  A 
fharp;  which  la  in  its  natural  ft  ate  is  a  third  miner  be¬ 
neath  the  ut  or  C,  from  whence  he  began  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  feale.  This  femitone  fliould  correfpond  with  the  F 
natural  immediately  above  by  a  fifth.  To  it  may  be 
tuned  the  re  or  D  fharp  immediately  below  by  a  fimilar 
chord  :  To  D  fharp,  its  o6lave  above  :  To  Ji  or  B  na¬ 
tural,  immediately  above  the  la  or  A  firft  mentioned, 
may  be  adjufted  the  F  or  fa  fharp  immediately  above 
it :  To  this  its  odlave  below  :  To  that  oftave,  the  C 
or  ut  ftiarp  above  by  a  fifth  :  To  the  C  fharp,  its  oflave 
below  :  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  G  or  Jol  fharp  above. 

Between  this  G  fharp  and  the  D  fharp  immediately 
above  it,  the  fifth  will  probably  be  too  ftiarp  ;  but  if 
the  others  are  juftly  tuned,  that  difeord  will  not  be  ex¬ 
tremely  oftenfive  ;  and  it  is  a  necefikry  confequencc  of 
temperament.  The  reft  of  the  {harps  and  flats,  like  their 
naturals,  whether  afeending  or  defeending,  may  be  tu¬ 
ned  by  their  odtaves. 

The  notes,  with  their  chords,  may  be  exprefled  by 
letters  and  figures,  thus  ;  where,  however,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  higher  notes  of  any  chord  are  marked 
with  larger  capitals.  It  fliould  likewife  be  remarked, 
that  the  figures  are  not  exprefTive  of  the  different  ratios 
which  the  notes  bear  to  one  another,  confidered  with 
refpe£i  to  their  vibrations  ;  but  only  fignificant  of 
their  nominal  diftances,  according  to  the  received  de- 
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nominations  of  the  intervals.  Cc  cG  cD  dD  dA 


Ee 


5 

eB 


5 

Cf. 


The  lharps  and  fiats  thus, 


A*FJi, 


b(F*,  C$c&<, 


s 

aE 
a|d 

5 

C$G$.  In  running  over  the  fharps  and  flats  as  the 
naturals,  it  will  likewife  be  neceffary  to  try  the  thirds, 
and  to  alter  fuch  as  may  offend  the  ear  ;  which,  if  cau- 
tioufly  done,  will  not  fenfibly  injure  the  other  chords. 
— Though  this  article  has  been  protrafled  to  a  length 
which  we  did  not  originally  intend,  we  have  how¬ 
ever  the  fatisfa£tion  to  find,  that  it  comprehends 
every  thing  effential  ;  fo  that  any  perfon  who  under- 
ftands  the  nature  of  chords,  and  the  practical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mufic  as  univerfally  taught,  may  not  only  be 
able  to  tune  his  inftrument,  but  to  acquire  its  whole 
manoeuvre,  without  the  leaft  aftiftance  from  a  mailer. 
On  Plate  CCL.  is  reprefented  an  inftrument  of  this 
kind. 

Though  this  topic  appeared  in  itfelf  complete  in 
the  former  edition  of  this  extenfive  wrork,  yet  having 
fince  received  from  Dr  Edmund  Cullen  of  Dublin  the 
following  obfervations,  and  refle&ing  that  men  of  nrn- 
fical  talents  have  not  only  different  taftes,  but  different 
powers  of  mechanical  operation,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  fubmit  to  the  choice  of  our  readers,  either 
Dr  Franklin’s  form  and  arrangement  of  the  glafles,  or 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Dr  Cullen  ;  but  in  either 
cafe,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  initiate  in  this  in¬ 
ftrument,  to  diftinguifh  by  colours,  according  to  Dr 
Franklin,  the  notes  and  femitoncs. — We  likewife  can¬ 
not  forbear  to  think,  that  the  complete  J)afs  pra&icable 
on  the  harmonica,  is  by  many  degrees  preferable  to  the 
chords  with  which  Dr  Cullen  propofed  to  grace  every 

emphatic. 
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Harmonica,  emphatic  note,  with  which,  from  the  ftru&ure  and  ar- 

w — y - '  rangement  of  his  inftrument,  he  was  under  the  neceflity 

of  deluding  indead  of  fatisfying  the  ear,  with  the  full 
effett  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the  treble  and  bafs 
upon  the  fame  inftrument. 

This  inftrument  the  dodder  describes- as  confiding  “of 
35  glafles  of  different  fizes,  anlwering,  to  fo  many  dif- 
tindf  founds,  and  ranged  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be 
dcfcribed.  They  are  exa&ly  of  the  form  of  a  cocoa 
nut  when  the  ufual  quantity  of  the  top  is  cut  off ;  or  the 
fugar-bowls  made  of  cocoa-nut  (hells  fo  much  in  u(e 
will  give  a  precife  idea  of  their  figure.  They  are  blown 
with  plain  long  ftalks,  which  are  fitted  to  wooden  feet 
fere  wed  on  a  board  at  proper  diftanccs,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  circular  tops  of  all  may  be  in  the  fame  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  at  the  diftancc  of  about  an  inch  afundcr. 
Of  thefe  35,  10  only  are  allotted  for  half  tones  y  there 
remain  therefore  25  for  the  diatonic  feale.  The  lowed 

Jnote  correfponds  to  G  in  the  bats  cliff* 5  hence  it  extends 
upward  to  the  oftave  above  C  in  alt  For  uniformity, 
take  the  glafles  which  are  chofen  gradually  and  regu¬ 
larly  diminiftiing  in  fize  as  they  alcend  intone.  I  his, 
however,  is  not  absolutely  neceffary,  as  the  tone  of  the 
glafs  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  its  fize,  but  in  a 
great  meafure  upon  the  proportion  of  its- different  parts 
to  one  another  :  hence  the  glafs  correfponding  to  one 
note  may  be  fmaller  than  a  glafs  correfponding  to  a 
note  three  or  four  times  higher  :  however,  where  it  is 
practicable,  they  (hould  always  be  chofen  gradually 
diminiftiing  as  they  afeend,  both  on  account  of  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  appearance,  and  that  an  equality  in  point  of 
loudnefs  may  be  preferred  j  for,  as  every  body  knows, 
an  inftrument  may  be  liable  to  great  inequality  in  point 
of  ftrength,  though  perfeftly 'in  tune.  This  muft  have 
a  very  bad  eft’eCl  5  and  therefore  we  find  performers  on 
the  violin  and  other  inftruments  of  that  kind  very  feli¬ 
citous  about  the  proportional  thicknefs  of  their  firings. 
The  glafles  being  chofen  in  the  beft  manner  circumftan- 
ces  will  permit,  we  proceed  to  arrange  them.  Here 
let  me  obferve,  that  in  general  the  diameter  of  the 
large  ft  glafs  at  its  mouth  is  about  feven  inches,  and  its 
folid  contents  about  five  Engliih  jpints,  while  the  high- 
eft  is  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  its  contents 
about  one- third  of  a  gill  :  this,  however,  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  inftrument.  In  ar¬ 
ranging  the  glafles,  we  (hall,  to  avoid  confufion,  take 
the  diatonic  feale  firft,  and  afterwards  the  half  tones  will 
be  ealily  underftood.  The  wooden  feet  before  men¬ 
tioned  are  to  be  fere  wed  on  a  ftrong  board  of  a  proper 
fize,  and  they  are  difpofed  at  convenient  intervals  111 
rows  perpendicular  to  the  longeft  (ides  of  the  reClan- 
gular  board  on  which  'they  ftand.  In  thefe  feet  the 
glafles  are  difpofed  in  the  following  manner  :  Beginning 
with  the  lowed  note  G,  we  fix  that  on  the  foot  which 
(lands  in  the  neared  angle  of  the  board  on  the  left 
hand,  A  in  the  next  bottom  in  the  fame  perpendicular 
line,  B  in  the  third  :  when  we  come  to  C,  however, 
we  do  not  place  it  in  the  fame  perpendicular  line,  but 
in  the  neared  bottom  of  the  fecond  perpendicular  row 
to  the  left  hand,  D  in  the  fecond  of  the  fame  row,  E 
in  the  third  *,  F  again  in  the  neareft  bottom  of  the  third 
row,  G  in  the  fecond  of  the  fame  row,  A  in  the  third*, 
B  again  in  the  neareft  bottom  of  the  fourth  row,  C  in 
the  fecond  of  the  fame,  and  fo  on.  By  this  contri¬ 
vance  it  is  eafy  to  fee  an  immenfe  compafs  is  obtain- 
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ed  :  fo  great  a  one  indeed,  that  if  the  glafles  were  dif-  Karaites, 
pofed  according  to  the  old  method,  regularly  afeenaing 
in  a  line  parallel  ta  the  front  of  the  inftrument,  to  take 
in  the  fame  compafs,  it  muft  ft  retch  to  a  considerable 
length,  no  lefs  than  a  length  equal  to  the  fum  of  all 
the  perpendiculars  we  before  fpoke  of,  which  in  ordi¬ 
nary  fize  of  the  glafles  would  amount  to  upwards  of  16 
feet  5  the  inconvenience  of  which  it  is  unneccflary  to 
dwell  upon.  As  to  the  half  tones,  perhaps  a  more  ju¬ 
dicious  and  convenient  arrangement  may  be  thought  of 
for  them  :  but  the  prefent  mode  is  far  from  incon¬ 
venient,  except  in  lome  keys  3  and  it  is  fufticiently 
commodious  for  performing  iuch  airs  as  are  belt  fuited 
to  the  nature  and  defign  of  the  inftrument.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  the  arrangement,  we  (hall  fpeak  fomewhat  more 
exactly  of  them.  Eft  on  the  firft  line  of  the  treble  ftavc 
(lands  in  the  fourth  bottom  of  the  firft  perpendicular 
row  to  the  left  hand  *,  f  tj  on  the  firft  (pace  {lands  iix 
the  fourth  place  of  the  fecond  row  ;  G  t[  on  the  fe¬ 
cond  line  of  the  treble  Have  (lands  in  the  fourth  of  the 
third  row  ;  Cl]  on  the  third  (pace  of  the  fame  ftave  ’ 

(lands  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  fourth  row,  and- 
fo  on,  afeending  Ttj  in  the  fifth  row,  G t|  in  the 
fixth,  A!]  in  the  feventh,  Cl)  in  the  eighth.  In  the  ninth 
perpendicular  row,  that  is,  the  lail  to  the  right  hand 
in  the  diatonic  feale,  (lands  C  alone  5.  but  immediately 
behind  is  placed  Bft  of  the  middle  line  of  the  treble 
ftave,  and  again  behind  it  El]  of  the  fourth  line  of  the 
treble  ftave,  which  finifties  the  whole.  There  is  fome- 
thing  fingular,  and  perhaps  whimfical,  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  half  tones  :  but  it  is  found  fufticiently  con¬ 
venient  ;  and  if  a  better  is  thought  of,  it  may  eafily  be 
adopted.  In  the  mean  time  I  mull  obferve,  that  two 
of  them,  viz.  Cl]  and  Flj,  (landing  immediately  behind 
the  D  and  G  refpe&ively  above  them,  are  Angularly 
well  fitted  for  performing  running  paflages  either  up  or 
down  in  the  key  of  G.  Ex  gr.  let  us  fuppofe  that  we 
have  that  very  common  A,  G,  Flj,  E,  femiquavers. 

Here  the  performer  touches  A,  w  hich  is  in  the  firft  place 
of  the  fixth  row,  with  his  left  hand,  G  with  the  fore-fin¬ 
ger  of  his  right,  Flj  with  the  middle,  and  E  again  with 
the  left  hand  ;  in  the  fame  manner  may  E,  D,  Cl],  and 
B,  be  played,  or  upwards  by  inverting  the  motion  : 

Thus  we  can  with  the  utmoft  eafe  run  either  up  or 
down  two  very  frequent  paffages,.in  a  key  which  might 
naturally  be  fuppoled  difficult  upon  this  inftrument,  and 
that  with  any  given  rapidity.  I  wifh  as  much  could 
be  faid  of  all  the  other  half  tones,  of  which,  by  the 
bye,  fome  are  altogether  wanting  :  it  is  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  may  eafily  be  added,  if  we  can  find 
convenient  places  *,  and  I  apprehend  even  that  very 
practicable.  Be  that  as  it  may,,  notwithftanding  the 
feemingly  inconvenient  fitualion  of  fome  half  tones,  and 
the  total  want  of  others,  pieces  may  be  performed  011 
this  inftrument  of  confiderable  rapidity.  I  myfelf, 
though  very  far  from  being  an  accomplfthed  player, 
can  with  great  eafe  go  through  all  the  parts  of 
Fifher’s  celebrated  rondeau  y  nay,  I  have  heard  the 
fifth  concerto  of  Vivaldi  played  upon  it  with  as  much 
diftinClnefs  as  upon  a  violin.  The  glafles  are  not  ne- 
ceflarily  chofen  perfeClly  in  tune,  but  are  tuned  by  the 
help  of  a  quantity  of  water.  Here,  however,  two  cau¬ 
tions  are  neceffary  :  iff,  By  no  means  to  take  a  glafs 
which  is,  when  without  water,  flatter  than  the  note  you 
intend  y  as  is  that  cafe  you  cannot  remedy  it,  the  water 

making 
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"Harmonica,  making  the  tone  dill  flatter  :  rather  let  it  be  fomewhat 
(harper,  and  you  may  tune  it  to  the  utmoft  nicety  by  a 
little  water.  The  fecond  caution  is,  not  to  choofe  a 
glafs  which  is  very  much  (harper  than  the  note  requir¬ 
ed  3  as  in  that  cafe,  fo  large  a  quantity  of  water 
will  be  required  to  tune  it  as  will  entirely  (mother  the 
tone, 

“  This  indrument  is  to  be  played  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  harmonica,  viz.  the  fingers  are  to  be  well 
wetted  3  and  by  the  application  of  them  to  the  fide, 
affided  by  a  proper  motion,  the  found  is  produced. 
And  here  I  would  obferve,  that  the  proper  motion  is, 
to  make  the  fingers  follow  the  thumb,  not  the  thumb 
follow'  the  fingers,  in  going  round  the  glafs  :  it  is  necef- 
fary  alfo  to  preferve  the  circular  motion  very  exa&ly, 
as  the  lead  deviation  from  it  produces  the  mod  horrible 
found  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  you  mud  touch  the  fmaller  glaffes  upon  the 
very  top  of  the  brim 5  and  for  that  purpofe  the  palm  of 
the  hand  mud  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  glafs  : 
but  in  coming  to  the  larger  glaffes,  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  the  fingers  touch  the  fide,  not  the  top 
of  the  glafs  3  and  the  larger  the  glafs,  the  more  didant 
from  the  top  mud  they  be  touched.  Practice  alone  can 
determine  this  matter. 

“  From  this  difpofition  of  the  glaffes,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  the  perfedt  chord  of  C  is  always  mod  completely 
in  our  powrer,  namely,  by  ufing  different  fingers  to  the 
different  notes  at  the  fame  time  :  and  although  a  full 
bafs  cannot  be  executed  upon  this  indrument,  we  have 
always  a  great  number  of  accompaniments  which  can 
ealily  be  introduced  3  more  perhaps  than  upon  any  in¬ 
drument,  the  organ  and  others  of  that  fpecies  excepted. 
The  thirds  or  fifths  occafionally  can  be  introduced  3 
and  when  done  with  tade  and  judgment,  will  fcarcely 
yield  to  a  middling  bafs.  If  to  this  is  added  the  thril¬ 
ling  foftnefs  of  the  tones,  inimitable  by  any  other  fub- 
dance,  it  will  readily  appear  to  be  an  indrument  more 
in  the  true  dyle  of  mufic,  of  that  mufic  which  the  heart 
acknowledges,  than  any  that  either  chance  or  ingenuity 
has  hitherto  produced.  It  is  indeed  incapable  of  that 
whimfical  fubdivifion  to  which  the  tade  of  modern  com- 
pofers,  that  fworn  enemy  to  harmony  and  real  mufic, 
leads  3  which  ferves  no  end  but  to  exhibit  the  wonder¬ 
ful  executions  of  a  favourite  performer,  and  to  over¬ 
whelm  his  hearers  with  dupid  admiration.  This  is  not 
mufic  3  and  upon  thefe  occafions,  though  I  acknowledge 
the  difficulty  of  doing  what  I  fee  done,  I  lament  that 
the  honed  man  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  fo  little  pur- 
pofe.  Our  indrument  is  not  capable  of  this  (at  lead 
not  in  fo  exquifite  a  degree  as  the  harpfichord,  violin, 
and  a  few  others)  :  yet  if  the  true  and  original  intent 
of  mufic  is  not  to  adonifli  but  to  pleafe,  if  that  indru- 
raent  which  mod  readily  and  pleafingly  feizes  the  heart 
through  the  ears  is  the  bed,  I  have  not  a  moment’s 
hefitation  in  fetting  it  down  the  fird  of  all  mufical  in- 
druments.  There  is  but  one  which  will  in  any  degree 
bear  the  comparifon,  or  rather  they  are  the  fame  indru- 
*  ment,  I  mean  Dr  Franklin’s  harmonica  :  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  indrument  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of  has  fome  fuperiority  over  the  harmonica.  The 
fird  driking  difference  is  in  the  impra&icability  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  quick  pafiages  on  the  latter  3  whereas  it  is  in 
mod  cafes  extremely  eafy  on  the  other.  Again,  the 
very  long  continued  vibration  of  the  glafs,  inevitably 


mud*  produce  horrible  difeord*  or  at  lead  confufion,  ex-  harmonic*, 
cept  the  piece  played  be  fo  dow  that  the  vibration  of 
one  glafs  be  nearly  over  before  the  other  is  heard.  Now, 
in  our  indrument,  this  may  be  remedied  by  laying 
pieces  of  fponge  lightly  between  the  glaffes,  fo  as  to  al¬ 
low  them  only  the  proper  extent  of  vibration.  This, 
however,  is  an  exceptionable  method  ;  and  it  is  much 
better  done  by  the  touch  of  the  performer’s  finger, 
which  indantly  dops  the  vibration  3  and  the  ufe  of  this 
may  be  learned  by  a  very  little  practice,  the  motion 
here  being  entirely  voluntary  :  But  in  the  harmonica, 
the  motion  being  partly  mechanical,  v.  g.  the  rotation 
of  the  glaffes,  this  cannot  be  done  3  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  in  the  execution  of  the  crefcendo  the  harmonica 
is  not  fo  perfect  as  this  indrument.  Befides,  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  tuning  the  half  tones,  as  diarps  or  flats,  fe- 
parately,  is  as  great  in  the  harmonica  as  in  the  harpft- 
chord.  This  is  a  very  great  i  tn  perfection  3  as  half  tones, 
being  tuned  at  the  medium,  are  falfe  both  as  (harps  and 
as  flats.  The  learned  Dr  Smith  fays,  there  is  no  lefs 
than  onc-fifth  of  the  interval  difference  between  the 
(harp  of  one  note  and  the  flat  of  the  next  above  3  and  for 
this  purpofe  propofes  to  have  an  harpfichord  condru&ed 
with  a  dop,  10  as  to  direct  the  jacks  to  the  (harps  or 
flats  according  to  the  prevalence  of  either  in  the  piece 
to  be  played  :  but  in  our  indrument,  from  its  very  con- 
dru&ion,  this  inconvenience  is  avoided.  As  to  matters 
of  convenience, |the  harmonica  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
out  of  order  3  the  glaffes  frequently  break,  plainly  on 
account  of  the  great  drain  upon  them  where  they  join 
the  fpindle,  and  are  thus  with  much  difficulty  renew¬ 
ed  3  whereas  with  us  the  lofs  of  a  glafs  is  nothing.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  the  harmonica,  in  point  of  original  ex¬ 
pence,  is  about  five  times  as  high  as  the  other  :  although 
I  apprehend  it  poffeffes  no  one  advantage,  except  that 
the  performer  may  fit  at  it  3  whereas  with  our  indru¬ 
ment  it  is  convenient,  if  not  neceffary,  to  dand  3  but  he 
mud  be  a  lazy  mufician  that  gives  himfelf  much  concern 
about  that  :  And  if  he  will  fit  at  our  indrument,  he 
may,  though  at  the  expence  of  much  eafe  in  point  of 
execution. 

“  Let  us  now  confider  fome  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  this  indrument.  One  is,  that  neceffity  of 
danding,  in  order  to  do  any  thing  capital  upon  it.  But 
is  not  that  the  cafe  in  all  indruments,  except  where 
the  performer  fits  of  neceffity  ?  Did  ever  any  one 
fee  Giardini  or  Fiffier  play  a  folo  fitting  ?  But  for 
the  fatisfaction  of  thefe  torpid  gentlemen,  I  can  faith¬ 
fully  affure  them,  I  knew  a  lady  who  performed  on  this 
indrument  perfectly  well,  though  (he  had  lod  the  ufe 
of  both  her  legs.  A  more  ferious  and  important  ob¬ 
jection  lies  both  to  this  and  the  harmonica,  viz.  the 
wrant  of  a  (hake.  Howr  this  is  fupplied  upon  the  harmo¬ 
nica,  I  cannot  fay,  as  I  never  faw  it  even  attempted  ; 
but  on  our  indrument,  although  a  very  perfect  (hake  can 
fcarcely  be  produced,  fomething  fo  like  it  may  be  done 
as  will  fairly  excufe  the  want  3  and  that  is,  by  whirling 
the  two  dands  round  the  note  concerned  with  the  diake 
with  the  utmod  velocity,  beginning  the  lower  note  a 
little  fooner  than  the  other.  By  this  means,  except  in 
very  large  glaffes  where  the  vibrations  are  too  didant 
in  time,  fuch  an  intermixture  of  the  two  found?  is  pro¬ 
duced,  as  extremely  w^ell  imitates  a  fine  (hake,  and  the 
dexterous  performer  will  make  the  beat  in  a  turned 
(hake  with  a  fpare  finger.  This  operation  requires  fome 
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Harmonica,  dexterity j  but  this  is  a  charge  common  to  all  mufieal 
Harmony.  ffiftruments  $  and  I  qucftion  not  but  that  the  Highland 
u  V“  bagpipe  itfelf  requires  fome  fort  of  iktll. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
harmonica,  and  more  efpecially  this  inftrument  which 
has  yet  got  no  name,  is  the  moft  exquifitc  and  noble 
prefent  that  the  lovers  of  true  harmony  have  ever  yet 
received  j  and  it  is  with  much  aftoniffiment  I  find  this 
invaluable  treafure  almoft  entirely  confined  to  Ireland, 
a  country  not  very  remarkable  for  mufieal  tafte  or  ta¬ 
lents  :  But  I  hope  foon  to  fee  this  elegant  fpecies  of 
mufic  very  generally  known  and  praXifed  over  all  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

HARMONY.  The  fenfe  which  the  Greeks  gave 
to  this  word  in  their  mufic,  is  fo  much  lefs  eafy  to  be 
determined,  becaufe,  the  word  itfelf  being  originally  a 
fubftantive  proper,  it  has  no  radical  words  by  which 
we  might  analyfe  it,  to  difeover  its  etymology.  In  the 
ancient  treatifes  which  remain  to  us,  harmony  appears 
to  be  that  department  whofeobjeX  is  the  agreeable  fuc- 
ceffion  of  founds,  merely  confidered  as  high  or  low  \ 
in  oppofition  to  the  two  others  called  rhythmica  and 
metrica ,  which  have  their  principle  in  time  and  mea- 
fure.  This  leaves  our  ideas  concerning  that  aptitude  of 
found  vague  and  undetermined  $  nor  can  wre  fix  them 
without  ftudying  for  that  purpofe  all  the  rules  of  the 
art ;  and  even  after  we  have  done  fo,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  diftinguifti  harmony  from  melody,  unlefs 
we  add  to  the  laft  the  ideas  of  rhythmus  and  mea* 
fure  \  without  which,  in  reality,  no  melody  can  have 
a  diftinguiftiing  charaXer  ;  whereas  harmony  is  cha- 
raXerifed  by  its  own  nature,  independent  of  all  other 
quantities  except  the  chords  or  intervals  which  com- 
pofe  it. 

It  appears  by  a  paflage  of  Nicomachus,  and  by 
others,  that  they  likewife  gave  the  name  of  harmony  to 
the  chord  of  an  oXave,  and  to  concerts  of  voices  and 
inftruments,  which  performed  in  the  diftance  of  an  oc¬ 
tave  one  from  the  other,  and  which  is  more  commonly 
called  antiphone. 

Harmony ,  according  to  the  moderns,  is  a  fuceeffion 
of  chords  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  modulation.  For  a 
long  time  this  harmony  had  no  other  principle  but  fuch 
rules  as  were  almoft  arbitrary,  or  folely  founded  on 
the  approbation  of  a  praXifed  ear,  which  decided  con¬ 
cerning  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  fuceeffion  of 
chords,  and  whofe  determinations  were  at  laft  reduced 
to  calculation.  But  Father  Merfenne  and  M.  Saveur 
having  found  that  every  found,  however  fimple  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  was  always  accompanied  with  other  founds 
lefs  fenlible,  which  conftitute  with  itfelf  a  perfect 
chord-major  ;  with  this  experiment  M.  Rameau  fet  out, 
and  upon  it  formed  the  balls  of  his  harmonic  fyftem, 
which  he  has  extended  to  a  great  many  volumes,  and 
which  at  laft  M.  D’Alembert  has  taken  the  trouble 
of  explaining  to  the  public. 

Signior  Tartini,  taking  his  route  from  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  is  newer  and  more  delicate,  yet  no  lefs 
certain,  has  reached  conclufions  fimr-ar  enough  to  thofe 
of  Rameau,  by  purfuing  a  path  whofe  direction  feems 
quite  oppolite.  According  to  M.  Rameau,  the  treble 
is  generated  by  the  bafs  5  Signior  Tartini  makes  the 
bafs  refult  from  the  treble.  One  deduces  harmony 
from, melody,  and  the  other  fuppofes  quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  To  determine  from  which  of  the  two  fchools 
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the  bed  performances  are  likely  to  proceed,  no  more  is  Harmony- 
necefiary  than  to  inveftigate  the  end  of  the  compofer, 
and  difeover  whether  the  air  is  made  for  the  accom¬ 
paniments,  or  the  accompaniments  for  the  air.  At 
the  word  SYSTEM  in  Roufifeau’s  Mufieal  DiXionary, 
is  given  a  delineation  of  that  publilhed  by  Signior 
Tartini.  Here  he  continues  to  fpeak  of  M.  Rameau, 
whom  he  has  followed  through  this  whole  work,  as 
the  artift  of  greateft  authority  m  the  country  where  he 
writes. 

He  thinks  himfelf  obliged,  however,  to  declare, 

That  this  fyftem,  however  ingenious  it  may  be,  is  hr 
from  being  founded  upon  nature  $  an  affirmation  which 
he  incefifantly  repeats :  u  That  it  is  only  eftabliftied 
upon  analogies  and  congruities,  which  a  man  of  inven¬ 
tion  may  overturn  to-morrow,  by  fubftituting  others 
more  natural :  that,  in  ffiort,  of  the  experiments  from 
whence  he  deduces  it,  one  is  detected  fallacious,  and 
the  other  will  not  yield  him  the  confequences  which 
he  would  extort  from  it.  In  reality,  when  this  author 
took  it  in  his  head  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  demon - 
Jlration  the  reafoning  upon  which  he  eftabliffied  his 
theory,  every  one  turned  the  arrogant  pretence  into 
ridicule.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  loudly  difapproved 
a  title  fo  ill  founded,  and  fo  gratuitoufly  afifumed  j  and 
M.  Eftive,  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Montpelier,  has 
ffiown  him,  that  even  to  begin  with  this  propofition, 

That  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  founds  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  oXavcs,  and  that  the  oXaves  may  be 
fubftituted  for  them,  there  w^as  not  any  one  thing  de- 
monftrated,  or  even  firmly  eftabliffied,  in  his  pretended 
demonftration.”  Fie  returns  to  his  fyftem. 

“  The  mechanical  principle  of  refonance  prefents  us 
w  ith  nothing  but  independent  and  folitary  chords  j 
it  neither  preferibes  nor  eftablifties  their  fuceeffion. 

Yet  a  regular  fuceeffion  is  necefifary  5  a  diXionary  of 
feleXed  words  is  not  an  oration,  nor  a  colleXion  of 
legitimate  chords  a  piece  of  mufic  :  there  muft  be  a 
meaning,  there  muft  be  connexions  in  mufic  as  well 
as  in  language  :  it  is  necefiary  that  what  has  preceded 
fhould  tranfmit  fomething  of  its  nature  to  what  is  fub- 
fequent,  fo  that  all  the  parts  conjoined  may  form  a 
whole,  and  be  ftamped  with  the  genuine  charaXer  of 
unity. 

“  Now,  the  complex  fenfation  which  refults  from  a 
perfeX  chord  muft  be  refolved  into  the  fimple  fenfa¬ 
tion  of  each  particular  found  which  compofes  it,  and 
into  the  fenfation  of  each  particular  interval  which 
forms  it,  afeertained  by  comparifon  one  with  another. 

Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  fenlible  in  any  chord 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  only  by  the  relation 
between  founds,  and  by  the  analogy  between  intervals, 
that  the  connexion  now  in  queftion  can  be  eftabliffied  y 
and  this  is  the  genuine,  the  only  fouree,  from  whence 
flow  all  the  laws  of  harmony  and  modulation.  If,  then,, 
the  whole  of  harmony  were  only  formed  by  a  fuceeffion, 
of  perfeX  chords-major,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  intervals  fimilar  to  thofe  which  compofe  fuch 
a  chord  j  for  then  fome  one  or  more  founds  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chord  being  necefiarily  protraXed  in  that  which 
is  fubfequent,  all  the  chords  would  be  found  fufficiently 
conneXcd  3  and  the  harmony  would,  at  leaft  in  this  fenfe,. 
be  one. 

“  But  befides  that  thefe  fucceffions  muft  exclude  all 
melody  by  excluding  the  diatonic  feries  which  forms  its 

foundation^ 
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Harmony,  foundation,  it  would  not  arrive  at  the  real  end  of  the 
art  •  becaufe,  as  mufic  is  a  fyflem  of  meanings  like  a 
difcourfe,  it  ought,  like  a  difcourfe,  to  have  its  periods, 
its  phrafes,  its  fufpenfes,  its  cadences,  its  pun£luation  of 
every  kind  ;  and  becaufe  the  uniformity  of  a  harmoni- 
cal  procedure  implies  nothing  of  all  this,  diatonic  pro¬ 
cedures  require  that  major  and  minor  chords  fhould  be 
intermixed  .5  and  the  neceflity  of  diffonances  has  been 
felt  in  order  to  diftinguiffi  the  phraies,  and  render  the 
cadences  fenilble.  Now,  a  connefted  lories  of  perfeft 
chords-major  can  neither  be  productive  of  perfeft: 
chords-minor  nor  of  diffonances,  nor  can  fenfibly  mark 
any  mulical  phrafe,  and  the  punctuation  muft  there  be 
found  entirely  defective. 

u  M.  Rameau  being  abfolutely  determined,  in  his 
fyflem,  to  deduce  from  nature  all  the  harmony  prac- 
tifed  among  us,  had  recourfe,  for  this  effect,  to  ano¬ 
ther  experiment  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  I  have 
formerly  fpoken,  and  which  by  a  different  arrangement 
is  taken  from  the  firft.  He  pretended,  that  any  fimple 
•found  whatever  afforded  in  it  multiplies  a  perfeft  minor 
or  flat  chord,  of  which  it  was  the  dominant  or  fifth,  as 
it  furnifhed  a  perfeCl  chord-major  by  the  vibration  of 
its  aliquot  parts,  of  which  it  is  the  tonic  or  fundamen¬ 
tal  found.  He  has  affirmed  as  a  certain  faCt,  that  a 
vocal  firing  caufed  two  others  lower  than  itfelf  to  vi¬ 
brate  through  their  whole  extent,  yet  without  making 
them  produce  any  found,  one  to  its  twelfth  major  and 
the  other  to  its  feventcenth  *,  and  from  this  joined  to 
the  former  faCt,  he  has  very  ingenioufly  deduced  not 
only  the  application  of  the  minor  mode  and  of  diffo¬ 
nances  in  harmony,  but  the  rules  of  harmonic  phrafes 
and  of  all  modulation,  fuch  as  they  are  found  at  the 
words  Chords  Accompaniment ,  Fundamental  Bafs ,  Ca¬ 
dence)  Dijpmance ,  Modulation . 

“  But  firft  (continues  Rouffeau),  the  experiment  is 
falfe.  It  is  difeovered,  that  the  firings  tuned  beneath 
.'the  fundamental  found  do  not  entirely  vibrate  when 
this  fundamental  found  is  given  ;  but  that  they  are  di¬ 
vided  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  return  its  unifon  alone, 
-which  of  confequence  can  have  no  harmonics  below.  It 
is  moreover  difeovered,  that  the  property  of  firings  in 
dividing  themfelves,  is  not  peculiar  to  thofe  which  are 
tuned  by  a  twelfth  and  feventeenlh  below  the  princi¬ 
pal  found  *,  but  that  ofcillations  are  likewife  produced 
In  the  lower  firings  by  all  its  multiples.  Whence  it 
follows,  that,  the  intervals  of  the  twelfth  and  feven- 
teenth  below  not  being  lingular  phenomena  of  their 
.kind,  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favour  of  the  perfect 
minor  chord  which  they  reprefent. 

“  Though  the  truth  of  this  experiment  were  grant¬ 
ed,  even  this  would  by  110  means  remove  the  difficulty. 
If,  as  M.  Rameau  alleges,  all  harmony  is  derived  from 
the  refonanee  of  fonorous  bodies,  it  cannot  then  be  de¬ 
rived  only  from  the  vibrations  of  fuch  bodies  as  do  not 
refound.  In  reality,  it  is  an  extraordinary  theory, 
to  deduce  from  bodies  that  do  not  refound  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  harmony  ;  and  it- is  a  pofition  in  natural  phi¬ 
losophy  no  lefs  flrange,  that  a  fonorous  body  fhould 
vibrate  without  refounding,  as  if  found  itfelf  were  any 
thing  elfe  but  the  air  impelled  by  thefe  vibrations. 
Moreover,  fonorous  bodies  do  not  only  produce,  be¬ 
sides  the  principal  found,  the  other  tones  which  with 
itfelf  compofe  a  perfeft  chord  ;  but  an  infinite  number 
of  other  founds,  formed  by  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 


bodies  in  vibration,  which  do  not  enter  into  that  per-  Harm 
feft  harmony.  Why  then  fhould  the  former  founds  V"”“"Y 
produce  confonances,  and  why  fhould  the  latter  not 
produce  them,  fince  all  of  them  equally  refult  from 
nature  ? 

“  Every  found  exhibits  a  chord  truly  perfeft,  fince 
it  is  compofed  of  all  its  harmonics,  and  fince  it  is  by 
them  that  it  becomes  a  found.  Yet  theie  harmonics  are 
not  heard,  and  nothing  is  dillinguiflied  but  a  fimple 
found,  unlefs  it  be  exceedingly  flrong  :  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  only  good  harmony  is  an  unifon  $  and 
that,  as  foon  as  the  confonances  can  be  diflinguifhed, 
the  natural  proportion  being  altered,  the  harmony  has 
loft  its  purity. 

“  1  hat  alteration  is  in  this  cafe  produced  two  differ¬ 
ent  wavs.  Firfl,  by  caufing  certain  harmonics  to  re¬ 
found,  and  not  the  others,  the  proportion  of  force 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  all  of  them  is  altered,  for 
producing  the  fenfation  of  a  fingle  found  j  whence  the 
unity  of  nature  is  deftroyed.  By  doubling  thefe  har¬ 
monics,  an  effeft  is  exhibited  fimilar  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  fuppreffing  all  the  others  ;  for 
in  that  cafe  we  cannot  doubt,  but  that,  along  with  the 
generating  found,  the  tones  of  the  other  harmonics 
which  were  permitted  to  found  would  be  heard  :  where¬ 
as,  in  leaving  all  of  them  to  their  natural  operations, 
they  deiiroy  one  another,  and  confpire  together  in 
forming  and  firengthening  the  fimple  fenfation  of  the 
principal  found.  It  is  the  fame  effeft  which  the  full 
found  of  a  flop  in  the  organ  produces,  when,  by  fuc- 
ceffively  removing  the  flopper  or  regiflcr,  the  third  and 
fifth  are  permitted  to  found  with  the  principal  ;  for 
then  that  fifth  and  third,  which  remained  abforbed  in 
the  other  founds,  are  feparately  and  difagreeably  di- 
flinguifhed  by  the  ear. 

“  Moreover,  the  harmonics  which  we  caufe  to  found 
have  other  harmonics  pertaining  to  themfelves,  which 
cannot  be  fuch  to  the  fundamental  found.  It  is  by 
thefe  additional  harmonics  that  the  founds  which  pro¬ 
duce  them  are  diflinguifhed  with  a  more  fenfible  degree 
of  harffinels  \  and  thefe  very  harmonics  which  thus 
render  the  chord  perceptible,  do  not  enter  into  its 
harmony.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  mod  perfeft 
chords  are  naturally  difpleafing  to  ears  whofe  relifli 
for  harmony  is  not  fufficiently  formed  \  and  I  have 
no  hefitation  in  thinking,  that  even  the  oftave  itfelf 
might  be  difpleafing,  if  the  mixture  of  male  and  fe- 
jnale  voices  did  not  inure  us  to  that  interval  from  our 
infancy, 

-  “  With  diffonance  it  is  flill  worfe,  becaufe,  not  only 

the  harmonics  of  the  found  by  which  the  difeord  is  pro¬ 
duced,  but  even  the  found  itfelf,  is  excluded  from  the 
natural  harmony  of  the  fundamental  •,  which  is  the  caufe 
why  difeord  is  always  diflinguifhed  amongfl  all  the  other 
founds  in  a  manner  fhocking  to  the  fenfe. 

“  Every  key  of  an  organ,  with  the  flop  fully  open¬ 
ed,  gives  a  perfeft  chord  with  its  third  major,  which  are 
not  diflinguifhed  from  the  fundamental  found,  if  the 
hearer  is  not  extremely  attentive,  and  if  he  does  not 
found  the  whole  itsp  in  fucceffion  $  but  thefe  harmonic 
founds  are  never  obferved  in  the  fundamental,  but  on. 
account  of  the  prodigious  noife,  and  by  fuch  a  fituation 
of  the  regiflers  as  may  caufe  the  pipes  which  produce 
the  fundamental  found  to  conceal  by  their  force  the 
other  founds  which  produce  thefe  harmonics.  Now, 
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armony.  no  perfon  obferves,  nor  can  obferve,  this  continual  pro-  force  and  energy, 
r— '  portion  in  a  concert ;  fince,  by  the  manner  of  invert¬ 
ing  the  harmony,  its  greateft  force  muft  in  every  inftant 
be  transferred  from  one  part  to  another  \  which  is  not 
practicable,  and  would  deftroy  the  whole  melody. 

When  we  play  upon  the  organ,  every  key  in  the 
bafs  caufes  to  refound  the  perfect  chord-major  5  but 
becaufe  that  bafs  is  not  always  fundamental,  and  be- 
caufe  the  mufic  is  often  modulated  in  a  perfect  minor 
chord,  this  perfect  chord-major  is  rarely  truck  with 
the  right  hand  \  fo  that  we  hear  the  third  minor  with 
the  major,  the  fifth  with  the  triton,  the  feventh  redun¬ 
dant  with  the  octave,  and  a  thoufand  other  cacophonies, 
which,  however,  do  not  much  difguft  our  cars,  becaufe 
habit  renders  them  tra table  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  an  ear  naturally  juft  would  prove  fo  patient 
of  difcords,  when  firft  expofed  to  the  left  of  this  har- 
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To  which  may  be  added,  that  fuch  Harmony, 
beauties  as  purely  refult  from  harmony  are  only  per-  v  ~J 
ceived  by  the  learned  5  that  they  aftect  none  with 
tranfport  but  fuch  as  are  deeply  converfant  in  the  art  \ 
whereas  the  real  beauties  of  mufic,  refulting  from  na¬ 
ture,  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  are,  equally  obvious 
to  the  adept  and  the  novice.  To  reafon  it  is  contra¬ 
dictory  )  fince  harmony  affords  us  no  principle  of  imi¬ 
tation  by  which  mufic,  in  forming  images  and  exprei- 
fing  fentiments,  can  rife  above  its  native  excellence  till 
it  becomes  in  fome  meafure  dramatic  or  imitative, 
which  is  the  higheft  pitch  of  elevation  and  energy  to 
which  the  art  can  afpire  \  fince  all  the  pleafures  which 
we  can  receive  from  the  mere  mechanical  influence  of 
founds  are  extremely  limited,  and  have  very  little 
power  over  the  human  heart.” 

Thus  far  we  have  heard  M.  Roufleauj  in  his  obfer- 
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“  M.  Rameau  pretends,  that  trebles  compofed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  flmplicity  naturally  fuggeft  their 
own  bafles  ;  and  that  any  man  having  a  juft,  though 
unpra&ifed  ear,  would  fpontaneoufly  fing  that  bafs. 
This  is  the  prejudice  of  a  mufician,  refuted  by  univer- 
fal  experience.  Not  only  would  he,  who  has  never 
heard  either  bafs  or  harmony,  be  of  himfelf  incapable 
of  finding  either,  the  bafs  or  the  harmony  of  M. 
Rameau,  but  they  would  be  difpleafing  to  him  if  he 
heard  them,  and  he  would  greatly  prefer  the  Ample 
unifon. 

“  When  we  confider,  that,  of  all  the  people  upon 
earth,  who  have  all  of  them  fome  kind  of  mufic  and 
melody,  the  Europeans  are  the  only  people  who  have 
a  harmony  confiding  of  chords,  and  who  are  pleafed 
with  this  mixture  of  founds  :  when  we  confider  that 
the  world  has  endured  for  fo  many  ages,  whilft,  of  all 
the  nations  which  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  not  one  has 
found  out  this  harmony  5  that  not  one  animal,  not  one 
bird,  not  one  being  in  nature,  produces  any  other  chord 
but  the  unifon,  nor  any  other  mufic  but  melody  j  that 
the  eaftern  languages,  fo  fonorous,  fo  mufical  5  that 
the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  fo  delicate,  fo  fenfible,  prac¬ 
ticed  and  cultivated  with  fo  much  art,  have  never  con¬ 
duced  this  people,  luxurious  and  enamoured  of  plea- 
fure  as  they  were,  towards  this  harmony  which  we 
imagined  fo  natural  ;  that  without  it  their  mufic  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  aftonifhing  effeCs  \  that  with  it  ours  is  fo 
impotent  j  that,  in  fhort,  it  was  referved  for  the  people 
of  the  north,  whofe  grofs  and  callous  organs  of  fenfa- 
tion  are  more  affeCed  with  the  noife  and  clamour  of 
voices,  than  with  the  fweetnefs  of  accents  and  the  me¬ 
lody  of  inflections,  to  make  this  grand  difeovery,  and 
to  vend  it  as  the  eflential  principle  upon  which  all  the 
rules  of  the  art  were  founded  5  when,  in  fhort,  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  all  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  very  difRcult 
not  to  fufpeC  that  all  our  harmony  is  nothing  but  a 
Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  would  never 
have  entered  into  our  minds,  had  we  been  truly  fenfi¬ 
ble  to  the  genuine  beauties  of  art,  and  of  that  mufic 
which  is  unqueftionably  natural. 

“  M.  Rameau  after ts,  however,  that  harmony  is  the 
fource  of  the  moft  powerful  charms  in  mufic.  But 
this  notion  is  contradictory  both  to  reafon  and  to  mat¬ 
ter  of  faCt.  To  faCt  it  is  contradictory,  becaufe,  fince 
the  invention  of  counter-point,  all  the  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects  of  mufic  have  ceafed,  and  it  has  loft  its  whole 
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vations  on  harmony,  with  patience  \  and  we  readily 
grant,  that  the  fyjlem  of  harmony  by  M.  Rameau  is 
neither  demonftrated,  nor  capable  of  demonftration. 
But  it  will  not  follow,  that  any  man  of  invention  can 
fo  eafily  and  fo  quickly  fubvert  thofe  aptitudes  and  an¬ 
alogies  on  which  the  fyftem  is  founded.  Every  hypo¬ 
thecs  is  admitted  to  poflefs  a  degree  of  probability  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  number  of  phenomena  for  which  it 
offers  a  fatisfaCtory  folution.  The  firft  experiment  of 
M.  Rameau  is,  that  every  fonorous  body,  together 
with  its  principal  found  and  its  oClave,  gives  likewife 
its  twelfth  and  feventeenth  major  above  }  which  being 
approximated  as  much  as  poffible,  even  to  the  chords 
immediately  reprefented  by  them,  return  to  the  third, 
fifth,  and  oClave,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  perfeft 
harmony.  This  is  what  nature,  when  folicited,  fpon- 
taneoully  gives  \  this  is  what  the  human  ear,  unpre¬ 
pared  and  uncultivated,  imbibes  with  ineffable  avidity 
and  pleafure.  Could  any  thing  which  claims  a  right 
to  our  attention  and  acceptance  from  nature,  be  im- 
prefled  with  more  genuine  or  more  legible  fignatures 
of  her  fanCtion  than  this  ?  We  do  not  contend  for  the 
truth  of  M.  Rameau’s  fecond  experiment.  Nor  is  it 
necefiary  we  fliould.  The  firft,  expanded  and  carried 
into  all  its  confequences,  refolves  the  phenomena  of 
harmony  in  a  manner  fufficient  to  eftablifh  its  authen¬ 
ticity  and  influence.  The  difficulties  for  which  it  af¬ 
fords  no  folution  are  too  few  and  too  trivial  either  to 
merit  the  regard  of  an  artift,  or  a  philofopher,  as  M. 
D’Alembert  in  his  elements  has  clearly  ffiown.  The 
fa£ts  with  which  M.  Roufteau  confronts  this  principle, 
the  armies  of  multiplied  harmonics  generated  in  infini¬ 
tum ,  which  he  draws  up  in  formidable  array  againl't  it, 
only  ffiow  the  thin  partitions  which  fometimes  may  di¬ 
vide  philofophy  from  whim.  For,  as  bodies  are  infi¬ 
nitely  divifible,  according  to  the  philofophy  now  efta- 
bliffied,  or  as,  according  to  every  philofophy,  they 
muft  be  indefinitely  divifible,  each  infmitefimal  of  any 
given  mafs,  which  are  only  harmonics  to  other  princi¬ 
pal  founds,  muft  have  fundamental  tones  and  harmo¬ 
nics  peculiar  to  themfelves  *,  fo  that,  if  the  reafoning  of 
Roufteau  has  any  force  againft  M.  Rameau’s  experi¬ 
ment,  the  ear  muft  be  continually  diftra&ed  with  a 
chaos  of  inappretiable  harmonics,  and  melody  itfelf 
muft  be  loft  in  the  confufion.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that,  by  the  wife  inftitution  of  nature,  there 
is  fuch  a  conformity  eftabliffied  between  our  fenfes  and 
their  proper  obje&s,  as  muft  prevent  all  thefe  difagree- 
M  m  able 
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Harmony,  able  effeds.  Rouffeau  and  his  opponent  are  agreed  in  after  all 
this,  that  the  harmonics  confpire  to  form  one  predomi¬ 
nant  found  ;  and  are  not  to  be  deteded  but  by  the 
nieeft  organs,  applied  with  the  deepeft  attention.  It  is 
equally  obvious,  that,  in  an  artificial  harmony,  by  a 
proper  management  €>f  this  wife  precaution  of  nature, 
diflonances  themfelves  may  be  either  entirely  conceal¬ 
ed  or  considerably  foftened.  So  that,  fince  by  nature 
fonorous  bodies  in  adual  vibration  are  predifpoled  to 
exhibit  perfed  harmony  ;  and  fince  the  human  ear  is, 
by  the  fame  wife  regulation,  fabricated  in  iuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  perceive  it  •,  the  barmwnieal  chaos  of  M. 

Rouffeau  may  be  left  to  operate  on  his  own  brain, 
where  it  will  probably  meet  with  the  warmed  recep- 
££  r0J/ji tion  it  can  exped  to  find*.  Nor  does  it  avail  him  to 
Jean  was  pretend,  that  before  the  harmonics  can  be  diftinguifti- 
a live  when  ed,  fonorous  bodies  mud  be  impelled  with  a  force  which 
this  article  alters  the  chords,  and  deftroys  the  purity  of  the  har¬ 
mony  :  for  this  pofition  is  equally  falfe  both  in  theory 
and  pradice  ; — in  theory,  becaufe  an  impulfe,  however 
forcible,  mull  proportionally  operate  on  all  the  parts  of 
any  fonorous  body,  fo  far  as  it  extends  ;  in  practice, 
becaufe  the  human  ear  actually  perceives  the  harmony 
to  be  pure.  What  effeds  his  various  manoeuvres  upon 
the  organ  may  have,  we  leave  to  fuch  as  have  leilure 
and  cufiofity  enough  to  try  the  experiments;  but  it  is 
apprehended,  that  when  tried,  their  refults  will  leave 
the  fyrtem  of  Rameau,  particularly  as  remodelled  by 
D’  Alembert,  in  its  full  force. 

Of  all  the  whims  and  paradoxes  maintained  by  this 
philofopher,  none  is  more  extravagant  than  his  af- 
fertion,  that  every  chord,  except  the  fimple  unifon,  is 
difpleafing  to  the  human  ear  ;  nay,  that  we  are  only 
reconciled  to  odaves  themfelves  by  being  inured  to 
hear  them  from  our  infancy.  Strange,  that  nature 
fhould  have  fixed  this  invariable  proportion  between 
male  and  female  voices,  whilfi  at  the  fame  time  (lie  in- 
fpired  the  hearers  with  fuch  violent  prepoffeffions 
againft  it  as  were  invincible  but  by  long  and  confirm¬ 
ed  habit  1  The  tranflator  of  D'Alembert's  Elements ,  as 
given  under  the  article  Music  in  this  Dictionary,  has 
been  at  peculiar  pains  to  inveftigate  his  earlieft  recol¬ 
lections  upon  this  fubjed  ;  and  has  had  fuch  opportu¬ 
nities,  both  of  attending  to  his  original  perceptions, 
and  of  recognifing  the  fidelity  of  his  memory,  as  are 
not  common.  He  can  remember,  even  from  a  period 
of  early  childhood,  to  have  been  plcafed  with  the  fim- 
pleft  kinds  of  artificial  harmony  ;  to  have  diftinguiffied 
the  harmonics  of  fonorous  bodies  with  delight  ;  and  to 
have  been  (truck  with  horror  at  the  found  of  fuch  bo- 
die-  as,  by  their  ftruCture,  or  by  the  cohefion  of  their 
parts  exhibited  thefe  harmonics  falfe.  This  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  caufe,  of  the  tremendous  and 
difa<?reeable  fenfation  which  we  feel  from  the  found  of 
the  Chinefe  ghong.  The  fame  horrible  cacophony  is 
freqnen  ly,  in  fome  degree,  produced  by  a  drum  une¬ 
qually  braced  :  from  this  found  the  tranflator  often  re¬ 
members  to  have  fiarted  and  fereamed,  when  carried 
through  the  ftreets  of  the  town  in.  which  he  was  born 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurfery-maid  ;  and  as  he  is  confci- 
ous,  that  the  acouftic  organs  of  many  are  as  exquifite  as 
his  own,  he  cannot  doubt  but  they  may  have  had  the 
fame  fenfations,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  recoi¬ 
led  the  fads.  So  early  and  fo  nicely  may  the  fenfa¬ 
tions  of  harmony  and  difeord  be  diftinguiffied,  But 
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it  feems  that  harmony  is  no  more  than  a  mo-  Harmcny, 
dern  invention,  and  even  at  this  late  period  only  |g| 

known  to  the  Europeans.  We  fhould,  however,  be 
glad  to  know,  from  what  oracle  our  philofopher  learned 
that  harmony  was  not  known  to  antiquity.  From  what 
remains  of  their  works,  no  proof  of  his  pofition  can  be 
derived  ;  and  we  have  at  leaf!:  mentioned  one  probabi¬ 
lity  againft  it  in  our  notes  to  the  Preliminary  Difcourfe  k 
to  the  article  Music,  (lee  note  n).  But  though 
Rouffeau ’s  mighty  objedions  were  granted,  that  har¬ 
mony  can  only  be  endured  by  fuch  ears  as  are  habi¬ 
tually  formed  and  cultivated  ;  that  the  period  of  its 
prevalence  has  been  fhort,  and  the  extent  of  its  em¬ 
pire  limited  to  Europe  ;  ft  ill  his  conclufion,  that  it  is  a 
Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  is  not  fairly  deduei- 
ble  even  from  thefe  premifes.  Muft  we  affirm,  that 
epic  poetry  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  becaufe,  du¬ 
ring  the  long  interval  which  happened  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world  to  the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  no  epic 
poem  feems  to  have  appeared  ?  Or  becaufe  a  natural 
and  mellifluous  verfification  is  lets  relifhed  by  an  unpo- 
liffied  tafte,  than  the  uncouth  rhimes  of  a  common  bal¬ 
lad,  ihall  we  infer,  that  the  power  of  numbers  is  mere¬ 
ly  (uppofititious  and  arbitrary  ?  On  the  contrary,  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  though  harmony  cannot,  as 
Rameau  fuppofes,  be  mathematically  demonft  rated 
from  the  nature  and  vibrations  of  fonorous  bodies  ;  yet 
the  idea  of  its  conftituent  parts,  and  of  their  coalef- 
cence,  is  no  lefs  eftablifhed,  no  lefs  precife  and  defi¬ 
nite,  than  any  mode  or  property  of  fpace  or  quantity 
to  be  inveftigated  by  geometrical  refearches  or  alge¬ 
braical  calculations.  It  is  certain,  that  the  mimetic 
or  imitative  power  of  mufic  chiefly  confifts  in  melody  ; 
but  from  this  truth,  however  evident,  it  cannot  be  fair¬ 
ly  deduced  that  harmony  is  abfolutely  unfufceptible 
of  imitation.  Perhaps  every  mufical  found,  even  to 
the  moft  fimple,  and  all  modulations  of  found,  are  more 
or  lefs  remotely  conneded  with  fome  fentiment  or  paf- 
fion  of  the  human  heart.  We  know,  that  there  are  in- 
ftindive  expreffions  of  pain  or  pleafure  in  their  various 
modes  and  degrees,  which,  when  uttered  by  any  fenfi- 
tive,  and  perceived  by  any  confcious  being,  excite  in 
the  mind  of  the  percipient  a  feeling  fympathetic  with 
that  by  which  they  are  prompted.  We  likewife  know 
from  experience,  that  all  artificial  founds  modulated  in 
the  fame  manner,  have  fimilar,  though  not  equal,  ef- 
feds.  We  have  feen  that,  in  order  to  render  harmony 
compatible  with  itfelf*  the  melody  of  each  part  mull 
be  congenial  ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  one  kindred  melo¬ 
dy  refults  from  the  whole.  So  far,  therefore,  as  any 
compofer  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  the  general  me¬ 
lody  homogeneous,  fo  far  the  imitation  may  be  prefer- 
ved,  and  even  heightened  :  for  fuch  objeds  as  are  nia- 
jeftic  and  auguft,  or  the  feelings  which  they  excite,  are 
more  aptly  expreffed  by  a  compofition  of  kindred  founds, 
than  by  ^any  fimple  tone  whatever.  They  who  fup- 
pofe  the  mimetic  powers  of  mufic  to  be  confummated 
in  the  imitation  of  mere  unmeaning  founds  or  degrees 
of  'motion,  muft  entertain  limited  and  unw  orthy  ideas 
of  its  province.  It  is  naturally  a  reprefentative  almoft 
of  every  fentiment  or  affedion  of  the  foul  ;  and,  when 
this  end  is  gained,  the  art  muft  have  reached  its  higheft: 
perfedion,  and  produced  its  nobleft  effeds.  But  thefe 
effeds,  however  fenfible  among  the  ancients,  may  in 
us  be  fuperfeded  by  other  caufes  which  remain  yet  un¬ 
explored. 
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explored.  Theatrical  performances  are  likewife,  by 
them,  faid  to  have  produced  the  moil  wonderful  effe£ts  ; 
yet  thefe  we  do  not  recognife  amongft  ourfelves,  though 
we  have  dramatic  entertainments  perhaps  not  inferior 
to  theirs.  *  ^ 

Rouffeau  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  among  the  ancients 
the  enharmonic  fpecies  of  mufic  was  fometimes  called 
harmony . 

DireSi  HARMONY. ,  is  that  in  which  the  bafs  is  fun¬ 
damental,  and  in  which  the  upper  parts  preferve  among 
themfelves,  and  with  that  fundamental  bafs,  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  original  order  which  ought  to  fubfid  in  each  of 
the  chords  that  compofe  this  harmony. 

Inverted  HARMONY ,  is  that  in  which  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  or  generating  found  is  placed  in  fome  of  the  upper 
parts,  and  when  fome  other  found  of  the  chord  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  bafs  beneath  the  others. 

HARMONY  of  the  Spheres ,  or  Celefial  Harmony ,  a 
fort  of  mufic  much  talked  of  by  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  and  fathers,  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the 
fweetly  tuned  motions  of  the  bars  and  planets.  This 
harmony  they  attributed  to  the  various  proportionate 
impreflions  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one  another, 
a£ting  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  impoffible,  according 
to  them,  that  fuch  prodigious  large  bodies,  moving 
with  fo  much  rapidity,  fliould  be  filent ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  atmofphere,  continually  impelled  by  them, 
mutt  yield  a  fet  of  founds  proportionate  to  the  impref- 
fion  it  receives  5  confequently,  as  they  do  not  all  run 
the  fame  circuit,  nor  with  one  and  the  fame  velocity, 
the  different  tones  arifmg  from  the  diverfity  of  motions, 
direfted  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  mull  form  an 
admirable  fymphony  or  concert. 

They  therefore  fuppofed,  that  the  moon,  as  being 
the  lowed:  of  the  planets,  correfponded  to  mi;  Mer¬ 
cury  to  fa  ;  Venus,  to  fo/ ;  the  Sun  to  la  ;  Mars,  to 
f;  Jupiter  to  ut  ;  Saturn  to  re;  and  the  orb  of  the 
fixed  bars,  as  being  the  highed  of  all,  to  mi ,  or  the 
o£lave. 

HARMOSTES,  or  HarmoSTA,  in  antiquity,  a 
fort  of  magiilrate  among  the  Spartans,  whereof  there 
were  feveral,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  look  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  citadels,  and  repairing  the  forts  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  cities. — The  word  is  aborts,  formed  of 
afito,  concino ,  “  I  adapt,  concert,”  &c. 
HARMOSYNIANS,  rvvot,  in  antiquity,  were 
magidrates  among  the  Spartans,  who,  after  the  death 
of  LycurgusJ  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  obfer vance 
of  that  law  of  the  Spartan  legiilator  which  required 
married  women  to  wear  a  veil  when  they  appeared  in 
the  dreets,  whereby  they  w'ere  didtnguifhed  from  fingle 
females,  who  were  allowed  to  appear  abroad  with  their 
faces  uncovered. 

HARNESS,  a  complete  armour,  or  the  whole  equi¬ 
page  and  accoutrements  of  a  cavalier  heavily  armed  ; 
as  cafque,  cuirafs,  £kc.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  harnois ;  which  fome  derive  from  the  Greek 
“  a  lamb’s  fkin,”  becaufe  they  anciently  co¬ 
vered  themfelves  therewith.  Du  Cange  obferves,  that 
the  word  karnejium  is  ufed  in  the  corrupt  Latin  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  and  that  it  comes  from  the  High  Dutch 
harnas  or  harnifch .  Others  derive  it  from  the  Italian 
arnefe  ;  others  from  the  Celtic  harnes ,  u  a  cuirafs.” 

Under  King  Richard  II.  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden 
all  ipe /ide  in  harnefs  with  launcegays.  Vide  dat.  7 


Richard  II.  cap.  13.  In  the  datute  2  Henry  VI.  cap.  Harnek 
14.  harnefs  feems  to  include  all  kinds  ot  furniture  for  li 
offence  as  well  as  defence,  both  of  men  and  horfe  5  as 
fwords,  buckles  for  belts,  girdles,  &.c. 

Harness  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  furniture  put  on  a 
horfe  to  draw  in  a  coach  or  waggon,  or  other  carriage  j 
fuch  as  collars,  leathers,  traces,  &c. 

HARO,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain  in  Old  Cadile,  on 
the  Ebro,  furrounded  with  walls.  W.  Long.  2.  23. 

N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

Haro,  Harou ,  or  Haro! ,  in  the  Norman  cudoms. 

— Clamour  de  haro  is  a  cry  or  ^formula  of  invoking  the 
abidance  of  judice  againd  the  violence  of  fome  offend¬ 
er,  who  upon  hearing  the  word  haro  is  obliged  to  de- 
fid,  on  pain  of  being  feverely  punifhed  for  his  outrage, 
and  to  go  with  the  party  before  the  judge. 

The  word  is  commonly  derived  of  ha  and  roul ,  as  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  an  invocation  of  the  fovereign  power,  to 
affih  the  weak  againd  the  brong,  on  occafion  of  Raoul 
firb  duke  of  Normandy,  about  the  year  912,  who  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  venerable  to  his  fubjefls  by  the  feverity 
of  his  judice;  fo  that  they  called  on  him  even  after 
his  death  when  they  differed  any  oppredion.  Some 
derive  it  from  Harola  king  of  Denmark,  who  in  the 
year  826  was  made  grand  confervator  of  judice  at 
Mentz.  Others  from  the  Danifh  aa  rau ,  q.  d.  u  help 
me  a  cry  raifed  by  the  Normans  in  flying  from  a 
king  of  Denmark  named  Roux,  who  made  himfelf 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  letters  of  the  French  chan¬ 
cery  have  ufually  this  claufe,  Nonohftant  clamenr  de 
haro ,  &c. 

The  haro  had  anciently  fuch  vad  power,  that  a  poor 
man  of  the  city  of  Caen  named  Afflin,  in  virtue  here¬ 
of,  arrebed  the  corpfe  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
the  middle  of  the  funeral  proceflion,  till  fuch  time  as 
his  fon  Henry  had  paid  the  value  of  the  land  in  que- 
bion,  which  was  that  on  which  the  chapel  was  built  in 
which  he  was  interred. 

HAROLD,  the  name  of  two‘Englifh  kings.  See 
England,  N°  77,  83. 

HARONIA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  the  Arabian 
Irak,  45  miles  north  of  Bagdad. 

HA  ROUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe,  1  2^  miles  fouth-web  of  Luneville. 

HARP,  a  mufical  indrument  of  the  dringed  kind, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  and  held  upright  between  the 
legs  of  the  performer. 

Papias,  and  Du  Cange  after  him,  will  have  the  harp 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Arpii,  a  people  of 
Italy,  who  were  fuppofed  the  fiib  that  invented  it ; 
and  from  whom,  they  fay,  it  was  borrowed  by  other 
nations.  Menage,  &.c.  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
harpa ,  and  that  from  the  German  herp  or  harpy  Others 
bring  it  from  the  Latin  carpo ,  becaufe  touched  or 
thrummed  with  the  fingers.  Dr  Hiekes  derives  it 
from  harpa  or  hearpa ,  which  fignify  the  fame  thing  5 
the  firb  in  the  language  of  the  Cirnbri,  the  fecund  in 
that  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  The  Englifh  pried  who 
wrote  the  life  of  St  Dunfian,  and  who  lived  with  him 
in  the  tenth  century,  fays,  cap.  ii.  n.  I  2.  Sumpjit  fecum 
ex  more  citharam  fuam ,  quam  p  iter nn  lingua  hear  pa  m  vq« 
camus  ;  which  intimates  the  word  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  harp  w'as  the  faveurite  mufical  indrument  of 
the  Britons  and  other  northern  nations  in  the  middle 
ages ;  as  is  evident  from  their  laws,  and  from  every 
Mm2  paffage 
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paffage  in  their  hiftory,  in  which  there  is  the  leaf!  al- 
lufion  to  mufic.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  a  harp  was  one 
of  the  three  things  that  were  neceffary  to  conftitute  a 
gentleman,  i.  e.  a  freeman  and  none  could  pretend 
to  that  character  who  had  not  one  of  thefe  favourite 
inftruments,  or  could  not  play  upon  it.  By  the  fame 
laws,  to  prevent  flaves  from  pretending  to  be  gentle¬ 
men,  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  teach,  or  to  permit, 
them  to  play  upon  the  harp ;  and  none  but  the  king, 
the  king’s  muficians,  and  gentlemen,  were  allowed  to 
have  harps  in  their  poffeflion.  A  gentleman’s  harp 
■was  not  liable  to  be  feized  for  debt  ;  becaufe  the  want 
of  it  would  have  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  and  re¬ 
duced  him  to  a  Have.  The  harp  was  in  no  lefs  efti- 
mation  and  univerfal  ufe  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 
Thofe  who  played  upon  this  inflrument  were  declared 
gentlemen  by  law  ;  their  perfons  were  efteemed  invio¬ 
lable,  and  fccured  from  injuries  by  very  fevere  penal¬ 
ties  ;  they  were  readily  admitted  into  the  higheft  com¬ 
pany,  and  treated  with  diftinguifhed  marks  of  refpeft 
wherever  they  appeared. 

There  is  fome  diverfity  in  the  flru&ure  of  harps. 
That  called  the  triple  harp  has  97  firings  or  chords  in 
three  rows,  extending  from  C  in  the  tenor  cliff  to 
double  G  in  alt,  which  make  five  o&aves  :  the  middle 
row  is.  for  the  femitones,  and  the  two  outfide  rows  are 
perfe£l  unifons.  On  the  bafs  fide,  which  is  played  with 
the  right  hand,  there  are  36  firings:  on  the  treble 
fide,  26  ;  and  in  the  middle'  row,  35  firings.  There 
are  two  rows  of  pins  or  ferewson  the  right  fide,  ferving 
to  keep  the  firings  tight  in  their  holes,  which  are  fa¬ 
ttened  at  the  other  end  to  three  rows  of  pins  on  the 
upper  fide.  The  harp,  within  the  laft  40  years,  has 
been  in  fome  degree  improved  by  the  addition  of  eight 
firings  to  the  unifon,  viz.  from  E  to  double  F  in  alt. 
This  inflrument  is  flruck  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  both  hands.  Its  mufic  is  much  like  that  of  the  fpinet, 
all  its  firings  going  from  femitone  to  femitone  ;  whence 
fome  call  it  an  inverted fpinet .  It  is  capable  of  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfe£lion  than  the  lute. 

There  are  among  us  two  forts  of  this  inflrument, 
viz.  the  Weljh  harp ,  being  that  juft  deferibed  ;  and  the 
Irijh  harp.  Plate  CCL.  N°  1.  reprefents  the  harp  of 
Brian  Boiromh,  king  of  all  Ireland,  flain  in  battle 
with  the  Danes  A.  D.  1014,  at  Clontarf.  His  fon 
Bonagh  having  murdered  his  brother  Teige,  A.  D. 
1023',  and  being  depofed  by  his  nephew,  retired  to 
Rome,  and  carried  with  him  the  crown,  harp,  and 
other  regalia  of  his  father,  which  he  prefented  to  the 
Pope  in  order  to  obtain  abfolution.  Adrian  IV.  fur- 
named  Rreakfpear,  alleged  this  circumftance  as  one 
of  the  principal  titles  he  claimed  to  this  kingdom  in 
his  bull  transferring  it  to  Henry  II..  Thefe  regalia 
were  kept  in  the  Vatican  till  the  Pope  fent  the  harp  to 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  y 
but  kept  the  crown,  which  was  of  maffive  gold.  Henry, 
gave  the  harp  to  the  firfl  earl  of  Clanricard,  in  whofe 
family  it  remained  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  came  by  a  lady  of  the  De  Burgh  family 
into  that  of  Mac  Mahon  of  Clenagh  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  after  whofe  death  it  paffed  into  the  poffefhon  of 
Commiftioner  Mac  Namara  of  Limerick.  In  1782  it 
was  prefented  to  the  right  houourable  William  Conyng- 
ham,  who  depofited  it  in  Trinity  college  library.  It  is 
3  2_inches  high,  and  of  extraordinary  good  workmanfhip  \ 
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the  founding-fioard  is  of  oak,  the  arms  of  red  {ally  ; 
the  extremity  of  the  uppermoft  arm  in  part  is  capt  with 
filver,  extremely  well  wrought  and  chifeled.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  large  cryftal  fet  in  filver,  and  under  it  was  ano¬ 
ther  Hone  now  loft.  The  buttons  or  ornamental  knobs 
at  the  fides  of  this  arm  are  of  filver.  On  the  front  arm 
are  the  arms  chafed  in  filver  of  the  O’Brien  family,  the 
bloody  hand  fupported  by  lions.  On  the  fides  of  the 
front  arm  within  two  circles  are  two  Irifh  wolf  dogs 
cut  in  the  wood.  The  holes  of  the  founding  board 
where  the  firings  entered  are  neatly  ornamented  with 
efcutcheons  of  brafs  carved  and  gilt  ;  the  larger  found¬ 
ing-holes  have  been  ornamented,  probably  with  filver, 
as  they  have  been  the  obje£l  of  theft.  This  harp  has 
28  keys,  and  as  many  firing-holes,  confequently  there 
were  as  many  firings.  The  foot  piece  or  reft  is  bro¬ 
ken  off,  and  the  parts  round  which  it  was  joined  are  very 
rotten.  The  whole  bears  evidence  of  an  expert  artift. 

King  David  is  ufually  painted  with  a  harp  in  his 
hands,;  but  we  have  no  teflimonyin  all  antiquity  that  the 
Hebrew  harp,  called  chinnor ,  was  any  thing  like  ours. 
On  a  Hebrew  medal  of  Simon  Maccabaeus  we  fee 
two  forts  of  mufical  inftruments  ;  but  they  are  both 
of  them  very  different  from  our  harp,  and  only  confift: 
of  three  or  four  firings.  All  authors  agree,  that  our 
harp  is  very  different  from  the  lyra,  cithara,  or  barbi- 
ton,  of  the  Romans.  Fortunatus,  lib.  vii.  carm.  8* 
witneffes,  that  it  was  an  inflrument  of  the  barbarians ; 


Romanvfque  lyra9  plaudat  tibi  barbarus  harpa, 

Grcecus  Achilliacha ,  crottafBritanna  canal. 

Of  ancient  harps,  two  are  reprefented  on  the  fame 
plate. — N°  2.  is  a  trigonum  or  triangular  harp.  It  is 
taken  from  an  ancient  painting  in  the  mufeum  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  fhoulder 
of  a  little  dancing  Cupid,  who  fupports  the  inflrument 
with  his  left  hand  and  plays  upon  it  with  his  right.  The 
trigonum  is  mentioned  by  Athenseus,  lib.  iv.  and  by 
Julius  Pollux,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.  According  to  Athenaeus,. 
Sophocles  calls  it  a  Phrygian  injtrument  ;  and  one  of  his 
dipnofophifts  tells  us,  that  a  certain  mufician,  named 
Alexander  Alexandrians,  w  as  fuch  an  admirable  perform¬ 
er  upon  it,  and  had  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  abilities  at 
Rome,  that  he  made  the  inhabitants  pnetpumij  “  mufi- 
fically  mad.”  N°  3.  and  4.  are  varieties  of  the  fame 
inflrument.  N°  5.  is  the  Theban  harp  according  to  a 
drawing  made  from  an  ancient  painting  in  one  of  the 
fepulchral  grottoes  of  the  firfl  kings  of  Thebes,  and 
communicated  by  Mr  Bruce  to  Dr  Burney*.  The  *  yid.Bvr* 
performer  is  clad  in  a  habit  made  like  a  fliirt,  fuch  as vnefs  Hifi 
the  women  ft  ill  wear  in  Abyffmja,  and  the  men  in  Nubia.  Df 
It  reaches  down  to  his  ancles  ;  his  feet  are  without*5’  22^ 
fandals,  and  bare  ;  his  neck  and  arms  are  alfo  bare  ;  his 
loofe  white  fleeves  are  gathered  above  his  elbows;  and 
his  head  is  clofe  fhaved.  His  left  hand  feems  employed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  inflrument  among  the  notes  in 
alto9  as  if  in  an  arpeggio;  while,  Hooping  forwards,  he 
feems  with  his  right  hand  to  be  beginning  with  the, 
lowefl  firing,  and  promiffng  to  afeend  writh  the  molt 
rapid  execution  :  this  aflion,  fo  obvioufly  rendered  by 
an  indifferent  artift,  fhowrs  that  it  was  a  common  one  ii> 
his  timej  or,  in  other  words,  that  great  hands  vrere 
then  frequent,  and  confequently  that  mufic  was  wTell 
underflood  and  diligently  followed. 

On  this  inflrument  Dr  Burney  makes  tht*  .flowing- 
4  obfer  rations.  ^ 
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Harp,  obfervations  :  “  The  number  of  firings,  the  fize  and 

— v - 1  form  of  this  inftrument,  and  the  elegance  of  its  orna¬ 

ments,  awaken  refleaions,  which  to  indulge  would  lead 
11s  too  far  from  our  purpofe,  and  indeed  out  of  our 
depth.  The  mind  is  wholly  loft  in  the  immenfe  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  painting  in  which  it  is  reprefented.  In¬ 
deed  the  time  when  it  was  executed  is  fo  remote,  as  to 
encourage  a  belief,  that  arts,  after  having  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  were  again  loft  and  again  invented 
long  after  this  period. — With  refpefl  to  the  number  of 
firings  upon  this  harp,  if  conjeClures  may  be  allowed 
concerning  the  method  of  tuning  them,  two  might  be 
offered  to  the  reader’s  choice.  The  firft  idea  that  pre- 
fented  itfelf  at  the  fight  of  1 3  firings  was,  that  they 
would  furnifh  all  the  femitones  to  be  found  in  modern 
inftruments  within  the  compafs  of  an  oCtave,  as  from 
C  to  r,  D  to  d,  or  E  to  e.  The  fecond  idea  is  more 
Grecian,  and  conformable  to  antiquity  )  which  is,  that 
if  the  longed  firing  reprefented  proftambanomenos ,  or 
D,  the  remaining  1 2  firings  would  fupply  all  the  tones, 
femitones  and  quarter-tones,  of  the  diatonic,  chroma¬ 
tic,  and  enharmonic  genera  of  the  ancients,  within  the 
compafs  of  an  o&ave  :  but  for  my  part,  I  would  rather 
incline  to  the  firft  arrangement,  as  it  is  more  natural 
and  more  conformable  to  the  ftrudure  of  our  organs, 
than  the  fecond.  For  with  refpeCl  to  the  genera  of  the 
Greeks,  though  no  hiftoric  teftimony  can  be  produced 
concerning  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic, 
yet  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  aferibing  to  Olym¬ 
pus  the  Phrygian  the  firft  ufe  of  the  enharmonic  :  and 
though  in  the  beginning  the  melody  of  this  genus  was 
fo  fimple  and  natural  as  to  refemble  the  wild  notes  and 
rude  effays  of  a  people  not  quite  emerged  from  barba- 
rifm  5  yet  in  after-times  it  became  overcharged  with' 
finical  fopperies  and  fanciful  beauties,  arifingfrom  fuch 
minute  divifions  of  the  ft  ale  as  had  no  other  merit  than 
the  great  difficulty  of  forming  them.  It  feems  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  wonder,  with  fuch  a  model  before  their 
eyes  as  the  Theban  harp,  that  the  form  and  manner  of 
ufing  fuch  an  inftrument  (hould  not  have  been  perpe¬ 
tuated  by  pofterity  )  but  that,  many  ages  after,  ano¬ 
ther  of  an  inferior  kind,  with  fewer  firings,  fhould 
take  place  of  it.  Yet  if  we  confider  how  little  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  ufe  and  even  conftru&ion  of  the 
inftruments  which  afforded  the  greateft  delight  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  with  others  in  common 
ufe  in  a  neighbouring  part  of  Europe,  only  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  our  wonder  will  ceafc  \  efpecially  if  we  re- 
fte£l  upon  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  into  which 
it  is  poffible  for  an  ingenious  people  to  be  plunged 
by  the  tyranny  and  devaluation  of  a  powerful  and  cruel 
invader.” 

Bell-HARP ,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  firing  kind, 
thus  called  from  the  common  players  on  it  Twinging  it 
about,  as  a  bell  on  its  bafis. 

It  is  about  three  feet  long  *,  its  firings,  which  are  of 
no  determinate  number,  are  of  brafs  or  fteel  wire,  fixed 
at  one  end,  and  ftretched  acrofs  the  found  board  by 
ferews  fixed  at  the  other.  It  takes  in  four  o6laves, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  firings,  which  are 
ftruck  only  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  hand  playing 
the  treble  and  the  left  hand  the  bafs :  and  in  order  to 
draw  the  found  the  clearer,  the  thumbs  are  armed 
with  a  little  wire  pin.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  lyra 
or  cythara  of  the  ancients)  but  we  find  ro  mention 


Harpies. 


made  of  it  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  muft  be  Harp- 
allowed  to  be  modern. 

Harp  of  JEolus.  See  Acoustics,  p.  149. 

HARPAGINES,  in  antiquity,  were  hooks  of  iron, 
hanging  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which,  being  fecured 
with  chains  to  the  mafts  of  (hips,  and  then  let  down 
with  great  velocity  into  the  enemy’s  veffels,  caught 
them  up  into  the  air.  By  w  ay  of  defence  againft  thefe 
machines,  they  covered  their  fhips  with  hides,  which 
broke  and  blunted  the  force  of  the  iron.  The  harpa- 
gines,  by  the  Greeks  called  u^ccyig,  owe  their  inven¬ 
tion  to  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  philofopher. 

HARPAGIUS.  See  Arpagius. 

HARP  ALUS,  a  Greek  aftronomer,  who  fiouriftied 
about  480  B.  C.  corre&ed  the  cycle  of  eight  years  in¬ 
vented  by  Cleoftratus  ;  and  propofed  a  new  one  of  nine 
years,  in  which  he  imagined  the  fun  and  moon  returned 
to  the  fame  point.  But  Harpalus’s  cycle  was  after¬ 
wards  altered  by  Meton,  who  added  ten  full  years  to  it* 

See  Chronology,  N°  27. 

HARPIES  (APnYIAl,  Harfyia:),  in  antiquity,  a 
rapacious  impure  fort  of  monfters  of  the  bird  kind, 
mentioned  among  the  poets.  They  are  reprefented  *  f  Virg.JEu. 
with  wings,  ears  like  bears,  bodies  like  vultures,  faces 
like  women,  and  feet  and  hands  hooked  like  the  talons 
of  birds  of  prey. 

The  ancients  looked  on  the  harpies  as  a  fort  of 
genii  or  demons.  Some  make  them  the  daughters  oft 
Tellus  and  Oceanus,  the  earth  and  ocean ;  whence,  fays- 
Servius,  it  is,  that  they  inhabit  an  ifland,  half  on  land 
and  half  in  water.  Valerius  Flaccus  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Typhon. 

There  were  three  harpies,  Aello,  Ocypete,  and  Ce- 
lceno,  which  laft  Homer  calls  Podarge,  Hefiod,  in  his> 
Theogony,  ver.  267.  only  reckons  two,  Aello  and  Ocy¬ 
pete,  and  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Thaumas  and 
Eleftra,  affirming  that  they  had  wings,  and  went  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind.  Zephyrus  begat  of  them 
Balius  and  Xanthus,  Achilles’s  horfes.  Pherecydes 
relates,  that  the  Borcades  expelled  them  from  the* 

Aigean  and  Sicilian  feas,  and  purfued  them  as  far  as- 
the  i (lands  which  he  calls  Plotce  and  Homer  Calynee ; 
and  wffiich  have  fince  been  called  the  Strophades, 

Voffius,  De  Idol.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  99.  p.  63.  thinks, 
that  wffiat  the  ancients  have  related  of  the  harpies, 
agrees  to  no  other  birds  fo  well  as  the  bats  found  in 
the  territories  of  Darien  in  South  America.  Thefe 
animals  kill  not  only  birds,  but  dogs  and  cats,  and 
prove  very  troublefome  to  men  by  their  peckings.  But 
the  ancients,  as  the  fame  Voffius  obferves,  knew  nof 
thing  of  thefe  birds.  By  the  harpies,  therefore,  he 
thinks,  they  could  mean  nothing  elfe  but  the  winds ) 
and  that  it  was  on  this  account  they  were  made  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Ele&ra,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  fcholiafts  of  Apollonius,  Hefiod, 
and  Euftathius.  Their  names.  Aello,  Ocypete,  Ce- 
laeno,  are  fuppofed  to  fugged  a  farther  argument  of 
this. 

Mr  Bryant  fuppofes  that  the  harpies  were  a  college 
of  priefts  in  Bithynia,  who  on  account  of  their  repeat¬ 
ed  a£ls  of  violence  and  cruelty,  were  driven  out  of  the 
country  :  their  temple  was  called  Arpi,  and  the  en¬ 
virons  Arpiai ,  whence  the  Grecians  formed  A grvviou  y 
and  he  obferves  farther,  that  Harpy  a ,  was  cer¬ 

tainly  of  old  the  name  of  a  place, 

HARPING. 
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Harping  HARPING-iron.  See  Harpoon. 

Harpoon  ^ARPINGS,  the  fore-parts  of  the  wales  which 
— _„  j  encompafs  the  bow  of  a  fhip,  and  are  faftened  to  the 
Item,  being  thicker  than  the  after  part  of  the  wales, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  fhip  in  this  place,  where  (he 
fuftains  the  greatefl  (hock  of  refiftance  in  plunging  into 
the  fea,  or  dividing  it,  under  a  great  preffure  of  fail. 

HARPOCRAi'ES,  in  Mythology ,  the  fon  of  Ifis 
and  Ofiris.  This  is  an  Egyptian  deity,  whofe  diftin- 
guifhing  attribute  is,  that  he  is  reprefented  with  his 
fingers  applied  to  his  mouth,  denoting  that  he  is  the 
god  of  filence.  The  ftatue  of  this  idol  was  fixed  in 
the  entrance  of  moft  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  he 
was  commonly  exhibited  under  the  figure  of  a  young 
man  naked,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  the  flower 
of  lotus,  and  fometimes  bearing  a  quiver." 

HARPOC  RATION,  Valerius,  a  celebrated  an¬ 
cient  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  who  has  left  us  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Lexicon  upon  the  ten  orators  of  Greece .  Aldus 
firft  publiflied  this  lexicon  in  the  Greek  at  Venice  in 
1603.  Many  learned  men  have  laboured  upon  it  ;  but 
the  belt  edition  was  given  by  James  Gronovius  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  1696. 

HARPOON  or  Harping-IRON,  a  fpear  or  javelin 
ufed  to  flrike  the  whales  in  the  Greenland  fiftiery. 

The  harpoon,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  harp- 
ing-iron ,  is  furnifhed  with  a  long  ftaff,  having  at  one 
end  a  broad  and  flat  triangular  head,  fharpened  at  both 
edges,  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  whale  with  facility  :  to 
the  head  of  this  weapon  is  faftened  a  long  cord,  called 
the  whale-line ,  which  lies  carefully  coiled  in  the  boat,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  run  out  without  being  interrupted 
or  entangled.  See  W II ALE-FISHERY,  Cetology 
Index . 

Gun-HARPOON ,  a  kind  of  five-arm  for  difcharging 
harpoons  at  whales,  and  thereby  killing  them  more 
eafily  and  expeditioufly  than  formerly  when  the  har¬ 
poons  were  thrown  by  the  hand.  Though  this  me¬ 
thod  was  projected  a  good  many  years  ago,  it  has  but 
lately  come  into  ufe;  and  premiums  have  been  annually 
offered  by  the  fociety  for  encouraging  arts,  &c.  to  the 
perfons  who  firft  ftruck  a  fith  in  this  manner.  In  the 
Tranfa£tions  of  that  Society  for  1786,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  firft  fifti  ftruck  in  this  manner  in  1784. 
The  gun  w'as  of  the  blunderbufs  conftru&ion,  loaded 
with  four  common  tobacco  pipes  full  of  glazed  powder ; 
the  fifh  was  fhot  at  the  -diftance  of  ten  fathoms,  the 
harpoon  going  into  her  back  up  to  the  ring  j  and  fhe 
was  killed  in  about  an  hour.  In  1785  three  whales 
were  killed  in  this  manner;  four  in  1786,  and  three  in 
1787.  Since,  that  time  the  gun-harpoon  has  come 
more  into  ufe,  and  will  probably  foon  fuperfede  the 
other  method  entirely.  In  the  Tranfadlions-  of  the 
Society  for  1789,  we  have  accounts  of  a  number  of 
whales  killed  in  this  manner.  The  inftrument  appears 
to  be  extremely  ufeful  in  calm  ft  ill  weather,  as  the 
whale,  though  a  timorous  creature,  will  frequently  al¬ 
low  a  boat  to  approach  it  to  the  diftance  of  20,  1 5,  or 
even  10  fathoms,  all  of  which  diftances  are  within  reach 
«f  the  gun-harpoon,  though  not  within  the  reach  of 
that  thrown  by  the  hand.  The  greateft  inconvenience 
was  in  cafe  of  rain  or  fnow,  by  which  the  lock  was 
apt  to  get  wet.  To  remedy  this,  a  cafe  of  leather  was 
made  to  fit  round  the  gun  and  over  the  lock,  lined 
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with  tin,  and  big  enough  to  fire  the  gun  when  it  was  Harpoon 
on.  The  fifh  ftruck  with  an  harpoon  difcharged  in  Jl 
this  manner  are  foon  killed,  by  reafon  of  its  penetra- Harn°St0^ 
ting  their  bodies  to  a  great  depth,  not  lefs  than  five  or 
fix  feet,  which  no  man’s  ftrength  would  be  able  to  ac- 
complifh.  In  the  volume  juft  quoted,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  which  was  fhot  through  the  tail.  Tha 
harpoon  broke  in  the  flit,  but  five  fathoms  of  line 
went  through  the  tail.  The  fifti  was  killed  in  eight 
hours,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  inftanee  of  a  fifti 
ftruck  in  that  part  being  caught.  In  another,  the 
harpoon  carried  fix  feet  of  line  into  its  body  ;  the 
creature  died  in  ten  minutes.  Others  were  killed  in 
15  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  one  had  a  rib  broken 
by  the  violence  of  the  ftroke.  In  the  Tranfa&ions 
of  the  Society  for  1790,  there  are  other  accounts  iimi- 
lar  to  the  foregoing,  and  all  agreeing  as  to  the  great 
ufefulneis  of  the  inftrument  both  for  ftriking  the  filli 
at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  for  killing  them  in  a 
very  fliort  time. 

HARPSICHORD,  the  moft  harmonious  of  all  the 
mufical  inftruments  of  the  firing  kind.  It  is  played  on 
after  the  manner  of  the  organ,  and  is  furnifhed  with 
a  fet,  and  fometimes  w  ith  two  fets  of  keys  ;  the  touch¬ 
ing  or  ft r; king  of  thele  keys  moves  a  kind  of  little 
jacks,  which  alfo  move  a  double  row  of  chords  or 
firings,  of  brafs  or  iron,  ftretched  over  four  bridges  on 
the  table  of  the  inftrument. 

HARQUEBUSS,  a  piece  of  fire-arms,  of  the 
length  of  a  muiket,  ufually  cocked  with  a  wheel.  It 
carried  a  ball  that  weighed  one  ounce  feven-eighths. 

There  was  alfo  a  larger  fort,  called  the  great  har- 
quebufs,  ufed  for  the  defence  of  flrong  places,  which 
carried  a  ball  of  about  three  ounces  and  a  half :  but 
they  are  now  but  little  ufed,  except  in  fome  old  caftles, 
and  by  the  French  in  fomc  of  their  garrifons. 

HARRIER,  a  kind  of  hound,  endowed  with  an 
admirable  gift  of  fmelling,  and  very  bold  in  the  purfuifc 
of  his  game.  See  Canis. 

HARRINGTON,  Sir  John,  an  ingenious  Eng¬ 
lish  poet,  was  the  fon  of  John  Harrington,  Efq.  who 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Queen  Mary  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  correfpondence  with  her  filter  Elizabeth  ;  who, 
when  fhe  came  to  the  crown,  Hood-godmother  to  this 
fon.  Before  he  w  as  30,  he  publiftied  a  tranfladon  of 
Ariofto’s  Orlando  Furioib,  a  work  by  which  he  was 
principally  known  ;  for  though  he  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  fome  epigrams,  his  talent  did  not  feem  to  have 
lain  that  way.  He  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath 
by  James  I. ;  and  prefented  a  MS.  to  Prince  Henry, 
levelled  chiefly  at  the  married  biihops.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  about  the  latter  end  of  James's 
reign. 

Harrington,  James ,  a  moft  eminent  Englifti  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  17th  century,  bred  at  Oxford,  travelled 
into  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and 
learned  the  languages  of  thofe  countries.  Upon  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  one^of  the  privy- 
chamber  extraordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  He  ferved 
the  king  with  great  fidelity,  and  made  ufe  of  his  inte- 
reft  with  his  friends  in  parliament  to  procure  matters 
to  be  accommodated  with  all  parties.  The  king  loved 
his  company  except  when  the  converfation  happened 
to  turn  upon  commonwealths.  He  found  means  to 
fee  the  king  at  St  James’s;  and  attended  him  on  the 

fcaffold. 
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■larrmgton, fcatFold,  where,  or  a  little  before,  he  received  a  token 
Harriot.  0f  majefty’s  affe&ion.  After  the  death  of  King 
Charles,  he  wrote  his  Oceana ;  a  kind  of  political  ro¬ 
mance,  in  imitation  of  Plato’s  Commonwealth,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  laid,  that 
when  Oliver  perufed  it,  he  declared,  that  “  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  wrote  very  well,  but  mult  not  think  to  cheat 
him  out  of  his  power  and  authority  ;  for  that  what 
he  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would  not  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  fcribbled  out  of.”  This  work  was  attacked  by 
feveral  writers,  againlt  whom  he  defended  it.  Befide 
his  writings  to  promote  republican  principles,  he  in- 
ftituted  likewife  a  nightly  meeting  of  feveral  ingenious 
men  in  the  New  Palace-Yard,  Weftminfter ;  which 
club  was  called  the  Rota ,  and  continued  till  the  fe- 
cluded  members  of  parliament  were  reftored  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Monk.  In  1661,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  treafonable  defigns  and  pra&ices  ;  and 
Chancellor  Hyde,  at  a  conference  with  the  lords 
and  commons,  charged  him  with  being  concerned 
in  a  plot.  But  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons 
could  make  nothing  of  that  plot.  He  was  convey¬ 
ed  to  St  Nicholas’s  illand,  and  from  thence  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  where  he  fell  into  an  uncommon  diforder 
of  the  imagination.  Having  obtained  his  liberty  by 
means  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  he  was  carried  to  London, 
and  died  in  1677.  He  publilhed,  belides  the  above 
works,  feveral  others,  which  were  firft  collected  by 
Toland,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1700:  but  a  more 
complete  edition  was  publifhed  in  1737?  by  the  reve¬ 
rend  Dr  Birch. 

HARRIOT,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  algebraift,  was 
born  at  Oxford  in  1360,  where  he  was  alfo  edu¬ 
cated.  In  i  579  he  completed  his  bachelor’s  degree; 
and,  being  already  diftinguilhed  for  his  mathematical 
learning,  was  foon  after  recommended  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  inftruCt  him  in  that 
fcience.  He  was  accordingly  received  into  the  family 
of  that  gentleman*,  who,  in  1585,  fent  him  with  the 
colony,  under  Sir  Richard  Granville,  to  Virginia  ;  of 
which  country,  having  remained  there  about  a  year, 
he  afterwards  publilhed  a  topographical  defer iption. 
About  the  year  1  :88,  Mr  Harriot  was  introduced  by 
his  patron  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  Henry  Percy  earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  allowed  him  a  penfion  of 
1 20I.  per  annum.  He  fpent  many  years  of  his  life 
in  Sion  college*,  where  he  died  in  July  1621,  of  a 
cancer  in  his  lip,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Chriftopher,  where  a  hand  Come  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  he  was  a 
deift,  and  that  the  divines  looked  upon  his  death  as  a 
judgment.  Be  his  religious  opinions  what  they  might, 
he  was  doubtlefs  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  always  be  remembered 
as  the  inventor  of  the*prefent  improved  method  of 
algebraical  calculation.  His  improvements  in  algebra 
were  adopted  by  Des  Cartes,  and  for  a  conflderable 
time  impofed  upon  the  French  nation  as  his  own 
invention  *,  but  the  theft  was  at  1  aft  detected,  and  ex- 
pofed  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  his  hiftory  of  Algebra,  where 
the  reader  will  find  our  author’s  invention  accurately 
fpecified.  His  works  are,  t.  A  brief  and  true  re¬ 
port  of  the  newTonnd  land  of  Virginia  *,  of  the  com¬ 
modities  there  found,  and  to  be  railed,  8cc.  2.  Artis 
analytic ce  praxis  ad  cequationes  algebraicas  nova  expe- 


dita ,  et  genera  It  methodo  refolvendas ,  e  p  ofthumis  Tho -  Harriot, 
tries  Harriot /,  See.  3.  Ephemeris  chyrometrica.  Ma-  **ams* 
nufeript,  in  the  library  of  Sion  college.  He  is  faid  to 
have  left  feveral  other  manuferipts,  which  are  probably 
loft. 

Dr  Zach,  who  fully  eftabliftied  the  truth  of  Des 
Cartes  having  pilfered  from  the  Artis  analytic ce  praxist 
&lc  of  Harriot,  and  given  it  to  the  world  as  his  own, 
fpeaks  thus  of  our  celebrated  mathematician  and  alge¬ 
braift  :  “  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  this  truly  great  man,  were  conftantly  attacked 
by  the  French  mathematicians,  who  could  not  endure 
that  Harriot  fliould  in  any  way  diminilh  the  fame  of 
their  Vieta  and  Des  Cartes,  efpeciaily  the  latter,  who 
was  openly  accufed  of  plagiarifm  from  our  author. 

“  De^  Cartes  publilhed  his  Geometry  fix  years  after 
Harriot’s  work  appeared,  viz.  in  the  year  1637.  Sir 
Charles  Cavendifh,  then  ambaffador  at  the  French  court, 
obferved  to  the  famous  geometrician  Roverval,  that  thefe 
improvements  in  analyfis  had  been  already  made  thefs 
fix  years  in  England  ;  and  (hewed  him  afterwards 
Harriot’s  Artis  Analyticce  Praxis :  which,  as  Roverval 
was  looking  over,  at  every  page  he  cried  out,  yes  !  yes ! 
he  has  feen  it.  !  Des  Cartes  had  alfo  been  in  England 
before  Harriot’s  death,  and  had  heard  of  his  new  im¬ 
provements  and  inventions  in  analyfis. 

“  I  found  likewife  (fays  Dr  Zach)  among  the  papers 
of  Harriot  a  large  fet  of  obfervations  on  the  fatellites 
of  Jupiter,  w  ith  drawings  of  them,  their  pofitions,  and 
calculations  of  their  revolutions  and  periods.  His  firft 
obfervation  of  thefe  difeovered  fatellites,  I  find  to  be 
of  January  16.  1610,  and  they  go  till  February  26. 

1612.  Galileo  pretends  to  have  difeovered  them  Ja¬ 
nuary  7.  1610  *,  fo  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Har¬ 
riot  was  likewife  the  firft  difeoverer  of  thefe  attendants 
of  Jupiter.” 

HARRIS,  James,  Efq.  an  Englifh  gentleman  of 
very  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of 
James  Harris,  Elq.  by  a  fifter  of  Lord  Shaftefbury  au¬ 
thor  of  The  CharaCteriftics.  He  was  born  in  the 
Clofe  at  Salifbury  1709  *,  and  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-fchool  there.  In  1726,  he  was  removed  to  Wad- 
ham-college  in  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  He  cul¬ 
tivated  letters, .  however,  moft  attentively*,  and  alfo  * 
mufic,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  had  few  equals.  He  was  member  for  Chrift- 
church,  Hants,  which  he  re  prefented  in  feveral  fuccef- 
five  parliaments.  In  1763,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  eommiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  removed  to  the  board  of  treafury.  In  1774  he 
was  made  fecretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen,  w’hich 
poft  he  held  until  his  death.  He  died  Dee.  21.  1780,  in 
his  7  2d  year,  after  a  long  illnefs,  which  he  bore  with 
calmnefs  and  refignation. — He  is  the  author  of  fome 
valuable  works.  I.  Three  Treatifes,  concerning  Art; 

Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry;  and  Happinefs,  1745, 

8 vo.  2.  Hermes;  or,  A  Philofophical  Enquiry  con¬ 
cerning  Univerfal  Grammar.  3.  Philofophical  Ar¬ 
rangements.  4.  Philological  Inquiries,  1782,  2  vole 
8vo,  finifhed  juft  before  his  death,  and  publilhed  fince. 

Thefe  Inquiries  (how.  much  ingenuity  and  learning; 
but  being  the  amufement  of  his  old  ag©  rather  than  an 
exertion  of  genius,  they  have  not  the  philofophic  tone 
of  his  former  productions. 

Harris,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Iflands 
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Harris,  of  Scotland.  It  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  from  6 
Harr  lion.  ^  to  3  jn  breadth.  Upon  the  eaft  fide  it  is  rocky  ;  but 
r'  "  on  the  weft  there  are  fome  tolerable  farms,  and  the 

population  in  1801  was  eftimated  at  nearly  3000.  It 
has  Lewis  on  the  north,  and  North  Uift  on  the  fouth, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  channel  of  four  miles  in 
width,  called  the  Sound  of  Harris.  This  channel  is  na¬ 
vigable  for  veffels  of  burden,  but  it  requires  a  fkilful 
pilot,  ft  is  the  only  paffage  between  the  Butt  of  the 
Lewis  and  Bara  for  veffels  of  burden  pafling  to  and  from 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Long  Ifland.  The  found  is  gene¬ 
rally  encumbered  with  rocks  and  iflands,  fome  of  which 
are  confiderable,  as  Bernera,  Pabbay,  Enfay,  Kille- 
gray.  Thefe,  with  Scalpay,  Taranfay,  and  Scarp,  com- 
pofe  the  inhabited  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Harris.  Some 
of  them  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  and  all  of  them 
good  pafture.  Harris  and  its  iflands  fell  from  400  to 
500  tons  of  kelp  annually  ;  it  abounds  011  the  eaft  fide 
in  excellent  lochs  or  bays,  and  its  fhores  on  both  Tides 
form  one  continued  fifhery.  The  fifh  on  this  coaft, 
and  along  the  whole  fhores  of  the  Long  Ifland,  are 
more  numerous,  and  of  larger  dimenfions,  than  thofe 
on  the  oppofite  continent  ;  on  which  account,  two 
royal  fifhing  ftations  were  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  one  in  Loch  Maddie,  and  the  other  in  the 
Sound  of  Harris. 

HARRISON,  William,  a  writer  much  efteemed 
and  patronifed  by  the  literati  of  his  time,  was  fellow 
of  New-college,  Oxford,  and  had  no  other  income  than 
40I.  a-year  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Queenfberry’s 
-Tons.  In  this  employment  he  fortunately  attra&ed 
the  favour  of  Dr  Swift,  whofe  felicitations  with  Mr 
St  John  obtained  for  him  the  reputable  employment 
of  fecretary  to  Lord  Raby,  ambaffador  at  the  Hague, 
and  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford.  A  letter  of  his  whilft 
at  Utrecht,  dated  Dec.  16.  1712,  is  printed  in  the 
Dean’s  works.  Mr  Harrifon,  who  did  not  long  en¬ 
joy  his  rifing  fortune,  was  difpatched  to  London  with 
the  Barrier  treaty*,  and  died  Feb.  14.  1712-13.  See 
the  Journal  to  Stella,  of  that  and  the  following  day ; 
where  Dr  Swift  laments  his  lofs  with  the  moft  unaf- 
fedted  fincerity.  Mr  Tickel  has  mentioned  him  with 
refpeCt  in  his  ProfpeCl  of  Peace  ;  in  Englifh  Poets, 
voL  xxvi.  p.  1135  and  Dr  Young  in  the  beautiful 
clofe  of  an  Epiftle  to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  vol.  lii. 
p.  185.  moft  pathetically  bewails  his  lofs.  Dr  Birch, 
who  has  given  a  curious  note  on  Mr  Harrifon’s  Letter 
to  Swift,  has  confounded  him  with  Thomas  Harrifon, 
M.  A.  of  Queen’s-college.  In  Nichols’s  Select  Col¬ 
lection  are  fome  pleafing  fpecimens  of  his  poetry  ; 
which,  with  Woodftock- Park  in  Dod (ley’s  Collection, 
and  an  Ode  to  the^duke  of  Marlborough,  1707,  in 
Duncombe’s  Horace,  are  all  the  poetical  writings  that 
are  known  of  this  excellent  youn^  man  ;  who  figured 
both  as  an  humorift  and  a  politician  in  the  fifth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Tatler,  of  which  (under  the  patronage  of 
Bolingbroke,  Henley,  and  Swift)  he  was  profeffedly 
the  editor.  See  the  Supplement  to  Swift. — There 
was  another  William  Harrilon,  author  of  The  Pilgrim, 
or  the  happy  Convert,  a  Paftoral  Tragedy,  1709. 

Harrison,  John ,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  the  cele¬ 
brated  inventor  of  the  famous  time-keeper  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  alfo  of  the  compound, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  gridiron-pendulum ; 
was  born. at  Foulby,  in  the  parifh  of  Wragby,  near 


Pontefract  in  Yorkfhire,  in  1693.  The  vigour  of  his  Harriforf. 
natural  abilities,  if  not  even  ftrengthened  by  the  want 
of  education,  which  confined  his  attention  to  few  ob¬ 
jects,  at  leaft  amply  eompenfated  the  deficiencies  of 
it;  as  fully  appeared  from  the  aftonifhing  progrefs 
he  made  in  that  branch  of  mechanics  to  which  he  de¬ 
voted  himfelf.  His  father  was  a  carpenter,  in  which 
profeflion  the  fon  aflifted;  occafionally  alfo,  according 
to  the  mificellaneous  practice  of  country  artifts,  fur- 
veying  land,  and  repairing  clocks  and  watches.  He 
was,  from  his  early  childhood,  attached  to  any  ma¬ 
chinery  moving  by  wheels,  as  appeared  while  he  lay 
Tick  of  the  fmall-pox  about  the  fixth  year  of  his  age, 
when  he  had  a  watch  placed  open  upon  his  pillow 
to  amufe  himfelf  by  contemplating  the  movement.  In 
1700,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Barrow  in  Lin- 
colnfhire  ;  where  though  his  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  wrere  very  few,  he  eagerly  improved  every 
incident  from  which  he  might  colleCt  information  ;  fre¬ 
quently  employing  all  or  great  part  of  his  nights  in  wri¬ 
ting  or  drawing  :  and  he  always  acknowledged  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  a  clergyman  who  came  every  Sunday  to  offi¬ 
ciate  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  lent  him  a  MS.  copy 
of  Profeffor  Saunderfon’s  LeCtures ;  which  he  carefully 
and  neatly  tranferibed,  with  all  the  diagrams.  His  na¬ 
tive  genius  exerted  itfelf  fuperior  to  thefe  folitary  dis¬ 
advantages ;  for  in  the  year  ,1726,  he  had  conftruCted 
two  clocks,  moftly  of  wood,  in  which  he  applied  the 
efcapement  and  compound  pendulum  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion  :  thefe  furpaffed  every  thing  then  made,  fcarcely 
erring  a  fccond  in  a  month.  In  1728,  he  came  up 
to  London  with  the  drawings  of  a  machine  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  longitude  at  fea,  in  expectation  of  being 
enabled  to  execute  one  by  the  board  of  longitude. 

Upon  application  to  Dr  Halley,  he  referred  him  to 
Mr  George  Graham  ;  who,  difeovering  he  had  un¬ 
common  merit,  advifed  him  to  make  his  machine  be¬ 
fore  he  applied  to  the  board  of  longitude.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  to  perform  this  talk;  and  in  1 735  came 
to  London  again  with  his  firft  machine;  with  which 
he  was  fent  to  Lifbon  the  next  year  for  a  trial  of 
its  properties.  In  this  Ihort  voyage,  he  corrected  the 
dead  reckoning  about  a  degree  and  a  half ;  a  fuccefs 
that  proved  the  means  of  his  receiving  both  public 
and  private  encouragement.  About  the  year  1739? 
he  completed  his  Second  machine,  of  a  conftruCtion 
much  more  Ample  than  the  former,  and  which  an- 
fwered  much  better ;  this,  though  not  fent  to  fea, 
recommended  Mr  Harrifon  yet  ftronger  to  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  his  private  friends  and  of  the  public. 

His  third  machine,  which  he  produced  in  1749,  was 
ftill  lefs  complicated  than  the  Second,  and  fuperior 
in  accuracy,  as  erring  only  three  or  four  feconds  in 
a  wreek.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  ne  plus  ul¬ 
tra  of  his  attempts ;  but  in  an  endeavour  to  improve 
pocket-watches,  he  found  the  principles  he  applied  to 
(urpafs  his  expectations  fo  much,  as  to  encourage  him 
to  make  his  fourth  time-keeper,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pocket  watch,  about  fix  inches  diameter.  With 
this  time-keeper  his  fon  made  two  voyages,  the  one 
to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barbadoes :  in  both 
which  experiments  it  corrected  the  longitude  within 
the  neareft  limits  required  by  the  aCt  of  the  12th  of 
Queen  Anne ;  and  the  inventor  therefore,  at  different 
times,  though  not  without  infinite  trouble,  received 
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j-jrnfon,  the  propofcd  reward  of  2Q,oool.  Thefe  four  ma- 
Brogate.  chjnes  were  given  up  to  the  board  of  longitude.  The 
three  former  were  not  of  any  ufe,  as  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  gained  by  making  them  were  comprehended  in 
the  laid  5  they  were  worthy,  however,  of  being  carefully  , 
preferved  as  mechanical  curiofities,  in  which  might  be 
traced  the  gradations  of  ingenuity  executed  with  the 
moft  delicate  workmanfhip ;  whereas  they  now  He 
totally  negle&ed  in  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Green¬ 
wich.  The  fourth  machine,  emphatically  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  the  time-keeper,  has  been  copied  by 
the  ingenious  Mr  Kendal  ;  and  that  duplicate,  during 
a  three  years  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  the 
fou them  hemifphere  by  Captain  Cook,  anfwered  as 
well  as  the  original.  The  latter  part  of  Mr  Harri- 
fon’s  life  was  employed  in  making  a  fifth  improved 
time-keeper  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  prece¬ 
ding  one  ;  which,  at  the  end  of  a  ten  weeks  trial,  in 
1*772,  at  the  king’s  private  obfervatory  at  Richmond, 
erred  only  4J  feconds.  Within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  his  conflitution  vifibly  declined  ;  and  he  had 
frequent  fits  of  the  gout,  a  diforder  that  never  attacked 
him  before  his  77th  year:  he  died  at  his  houfe  in 
Red-Lion  fquare,  in  1776,  aged  83.  The  reclufe 
manner  of  his  life  in  the  unremitted  purfuit  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  obje£l,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  qualify 
him  as  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  the  many  difeourage- 
ments  he  encountered  in  foliciting  the  legal  reward 
of  his  labours,  ftill  lefs  difpofed  him  to  accommodate 
himfelf  to  the  humours  of  mankind.  In  converting 
on  his  profeffion,  he  was  clear,  diftinft,  and  model!  ; 
yet,  like  many  other  mere  mechanics,  found  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  delivering  his  meaning  by  writing ;  in  which 
he  adhered  to  a  peculiar  and  uncouth  phrafeology. 
This  was  but  too  evident  in  his  Defcription  concerning 
fuch  mcchanifm  as  will  afford  a  nice  or  true  ?Jienfura - 
tion  of  time ,  &c.  8vo,  1775?  which  his  well-known 
mechanical  talents  will  induce  the  public  to  account 
for  from  his  unacquaintance  with  letters,  from  his 
advanced  age,  and  attendant  mental  infirmities,  a- 
mong  which  may  be  reckoned  his  obftinate  refufal  to 
accept  of  any  affiftance  whatever  in  this  publication. 
This  fmall  work  includes  alfo  an  account  of  his  new 
mufical  fcale,  or  mechanical  divifion  of  the  o£lave, 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  radius  and  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  circle  have  refpedtively  to  the  circumference. 
He  had  in  his  youth  been  the  leader  of  a  diftinguifhed 
band  of  church-fingers  ;  had  a  very  delicate  ear  for 
mufic  ;  and  his  experiments  on  found,  with  a  moll  cu¬ 
rious  monochord  of  his  own  improvement,  are  reported 
to  have  been  not  lefs  accurate  than  thofe  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  for  the  menfuration  of  time. 

HARROGATE,  a  village  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorklhirc,  in  the  pariffi  of  Knarelborough,  remarkable 
for  its  medicinal  fprings.  Thefe  are  three  in  number, 
all  different  in  their  qualities,  notwithflanding  their 
contiguity.  1.  The  Tewet  water  or  Sweet  Spa,  a  vi¬ 
triolic  fpring,  of  a  fort  of  milky  tafte,  ufed  in  gravelly 
cafes,  was  difeovered  by  Mr  Slingffiy  in  1638.  2.  The 
flinking  or  fulphur  fpring,  ufeful  in  dropfical,  fcorbu- 
ticj  and  gouty  cafes,  rifes  in  the  town,  and  is  received 
in  four  bafons  under  four  different  buildings  ;  at  one  it 
is  drunk,  at  the  others  ufed  for  hot  or  cold  baths.  t  It 
is  perfectly  clear  ;  but  the  tafle  and  finell  a  competition 
«f  rotten  eggs,  fea-water,  and  fulphur,  and  extremely 
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fait.  Bathing  is  the  moil  general  method  of  ufing  it,  Harrogate 
It  is  the  fir  on  gel!  fulphur  water  in  Great  Britain  ;  HarJ|*on! 
and  from  the  fuperior  firength  of  the  impregnating 
fulphur,  it  does  not  lofe  the  fulphureous  fmell  even 
when  expofed  to  a  Raiding  and  almoft  boiling  heat  5 
and  in  diitilling  it,  when  three  pmtshad  been  taken  off 
from  a  gallon  of  it,  the  lafi  was  as  ftrong  as  the  firft, 
and  flunk  intolerably.  It  is  difeutient  and  attenu¬ 
ating;  and  a  warm  bath  of  it  is  ot  great  benefit  in  pains 
and  aches,  ftrains  and  lamenefs,  diffolving  hard  lwell- 
ings,  curing  old  ulcers  and  fcrophulous  complaints,  and 
is  a  powerful  cleanfer  of  the  flomach  and  bowels. 

3.  St  Mungo’s  well  is  fo  called  from  Kentigern  a 
Scotch  faint,  much  honoured  hereabouts,  whom  his 
tutor  Servanus  biffiop  of  Orkney,  out  of  affe&ion  for 
him,  called  Mongah ,  which  in  the  Norifli  or  Norway 
language  fignifies  a  dear  friend. — The  Harrogate  fea- 
fon  is  from  May  to  Michaelmas ;  and  the  company  af- 
femble  and  lodge  in  five  or  fix  large  houfes  or  inns  on 
the  heath,  a  mile  from  the  village,  each  houfe  having 
a  long  room  and  an  ordinary  :  the  bell  company 
ufed  to  lodge  at  Knarefborough,  which  is  three  miles 
off. 

HARROW-on-the-Hill,  a  town  of  Middlefex, 
fo  called  from  its  fituation  on  the  highefi  hill  in  the 
county,  is  10  miles  north-weft  of  London.  This  parifh 
is  noted  for  a  free  fchool,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  filver  arrow  is  fhot  for  here  once  a-year, 
viz.  Auguft  4.  by  a  feltdl  number  of  the  fcholars,  who 
are  dreffed  for  the  purpofe  in  the  habit  of  archers. 

Harrow,  an  inurnment  in  Agriculture .  See  A- 
GRICULTURE,  N°  1 38. 

HART,  a  flag,  or  male-decr,  in  the  fixth  year. 

See  Cervus,  Mammalia  Index . 

HART-BceJl,  or  Quanga.  See  Capra,  Mammalia 
Index . 

Hart's- Horns,  the  horns  of  the  common  male 
deer. — The  ferapings  or  rafpings  of  the  horn  of  this 
animal  art?  medicinal,  and  ufed  in  deco6lions,  ptifans, 

&c. 

Hartfhorn  jelly  is  nutritive  and  firengthening,  and 
is  fometimes  given  in  diarrhoeas ;  but  a  deco&ion  of 
burnt  hartfhorn  in  water  is  more  frequently  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  and  is  called  hartjhorn  drink . 

The  coal  of  hartfhorn,  by  being  calcined  with  a 
long  continued  and  ftrong  fire,  is  changed  into  a  very 
white  earth,  called  hartjhorn  calcined  to  whitenefs. 

This  'earth  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  abforbent, 
and  adminiftered  in  dyfenteries  and  labour  pains,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  acrid  and  ill-digefted  mat¬ 
ters.  This  earth  levigated  is  the  bafis  of  Sydenham’s 
white  decodlion,  which  is  commonly  preferibed  in  thefe 
difeafes. 

The  fait  of  hartfhorn  is  a  great  fudorific,  and  given 
in  fevers  with  fuccefs  ;  and  hartfhorn  alfo  yields,  by 
diftillation,  a  very  penetrative  volatile  fpirit. 

HARTFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  fignifying,  as  is  commonly)  thought,  the 
u  ford  of  harts,”  ftands  on  the  river  Lea,  21  miles 
from  London  ;  and  is  of  eonfiderable  antiquity.  Here 
the  Eaft-Saxon  kings  often  kept  their  court ;  and  here, 
in  673,  was  held  a  lynod.  King  Alfred  built  a  caftle 
here,,  by  which  the  Danifh  veffels  were  deftroyed,  that 
came  up  from  the  Thames  by  its  river  as  far  as  Ware, 
where  the  Danes  had  ere&ed  a  fort,  from  which  they 
N  n  made 
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Hartford,  made  frequent  Tallies  to  plunder  and  deflroy  the  coun- 
v_  1  try.  The  prefent  cable  confifts  of  a  gate-houfe  or  lodge 
of  brick,  and  a  range  of  brick  buildings,  which  feem  of 
the  time  of  James  or  Charles  I.  and  alfo  of  a  very  an¬ 
cient  wall  of  ruble  bone,  with  angular  towers,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  {landing  ever  iince  its  firb  foundation.  The 
manor  of  this  town  was  all  along  the  king’s,  of  whom 
both  the  town  and  cable  were  formerly  held  in  capite . 
The  barons  took  the  latter  from  King  John,  but  Henry 
III.  recovered  it.  Edward  III.  gave  the  town  a  char¬ 
ter  for  markets  on  Thurfday  and  Saturday,  and  in  his 
grant  of  it  to  John  of  Gaunt  it  is  called  The  Honour  of 
Hartford .  It  lent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  but  after  the  7th  of  Henry  V.  on  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  the  bailiff  and  burgeffes  to  be  exempted  by 
reafon  of  their  poverty,  that  privilege  was  difeontinued 
till  the  22d  of  James  I.  Henry  VI.  who  kept  his  Eaber 
here  in  1429,  ordained  by  his  charter,  confirming  their 
market,  that  no  other  fhould  be  kept  on  the  fame  days, 
within  (even  miles,  on  pain  of  having  the  goods  feized 
by  the  bailiffs  of  Hartford.  This  manor  being  then 
part  of  Queen  Margaret’s  jointure,  the  courts  were 
held  in  her  name,  and  flic  appointed  a  horfe  fair  to  be 
kept  in  what  part  of  the  town  the  bailiff  and  con- 
ftables  thought  fit.  The  flandard  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures  was  fixed  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  j  and 
Mary  I.  made  this  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  bailiffs 
and  burgeffes,  of  whom  the  latter  were  16  by  her  char¬ 
ter.  In  the  25th  and  35th  of  Elizabeth,  Michael¬ 
mas-term  was  kept  here,  by  reafon  of  the  plague  at 
both  times  in  London  \  and  that  queen,  who  fometimes 
refided  in  its  cable,  and  declared  the  borough  as  parcel 
of  her  duchy  of  Lancaber,  granted  it  a  new  charter, 
by  the  byle  of  a  bailiff,  11  capital  burgeffes,  and  16 
aflibants,  with  a  market  on  Saturday.  James  I.  grant¬ 
ed  it  a  new  charter,  with  the  byle  of  mayor,  burgeffes, 
and  commonalty,  to  have  10  capital  burgeffes  and  16 
aflibants,  the  mayor  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  former 
by  both  of  them  }  and  a  fair  was  then  appointed  here 
©n  May  1  2.  Here  was  once  a  monabery,  founded  by 
a  nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror  5  and  here  were 
formerly  five  churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to  two. 
In  St  Andrew’s  there  is  a  feat  not  only  for  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  but  another  for  the  governors  of  Chrib 
church  hofpital  in  London,  who  have  erefled  a  houfe 
in  this  town  on  account  of  its  healthy  air  and  dry 
Situation,  to  receive  fuch  children  as  wanted  either 
health  or  room  in  that  hofpital  ;  and  they  have  built 
_a  gallery  in  the  church,  wherein  200  of  their  children 
may  be  accommodated.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  may¬ 
or,  high~ffewrard,  who  is  generally  a  nobleman,  a  re¬ 
corder,  9  aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  chamberlain,  10 
capital  burgeffes,  and  16  aflibants,  and  has  2  ferjeants 
-at  mace.  In  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  bated 
-at  3360.  The  chief  commodities  of  its  market  are 
wheat,  malt,  and  wool  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  fend  5000 
quarters  of  mdlt  to  London  weekly  by  the  river  Lea, 
Befides  the  abovementioned,  here  are  two  fairs  on 
July  5.  and  November  8.  and  two  others  for  cattle,  viz. 
the  Saturday  fortnight  before  Eafter,  and  its  Midfum- 
mer  fair  is  chiefly  for  horfes.  Here  is  a  handfome 
free  grammar-fehool,  befides  3  charity  fchools  ;  but  the 
fplendour  of  the  place  is  much  diminibied  fince  the 
north  road  from  London  was  turned  through  Ware. 
The  county  gaol,  however,  is  bill  kept  in  the  town, 
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and  the  gaol-delivery  in  the  cable.  It  gives  the  title  of  Hartford' 
earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Seymour- Conway.  II 

HARTFORD  SHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  de-  Hartiey* 
riving  its  name  from  Hartford  the  capital  ;  and  that  ^ 
from  the  harts  with  which  it  anciently  abounded,  be¬ 
ing  then  overrun  with  woods.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
eail  by  Effex,  on  the  web  by  Bedfordbiire  and  Buc- 
kinghamffiire,  on  the  fouth  by  Middlefex,  and  on  the 
north  by  Cambridgebiire.  This  county  is  much  in¬ 
dented  by  thofe  that  furround  it  :  the  longeb  part  is 
about  35  miles,  and  the  broadeb  about  27;  and 
the  circumference  is  190,  containing  about  451,000 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  which  con¬ 
tain  19  market  towns,  54  vicarages,  1 20  parities,  and 
near  950  villages,  and  in  1801,  contained  above 
97,000  inhabitants  y  and  fends  fix  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  two  knights  for  the  {hire,  with  two  burgeffes 
for  St  Alban’s,  and  as  many  for  Hartford.  Before  the' 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  fheriff  ferved  both  for 
this  biire  and  Effex  \  but  in  the  ninth  year  of  her 
reign,  it  had  one  allotted  for  itfelf.  With  regard  to 
ecclefiabical  jurifdi£lion,  it  belongs  partly  to  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Lincoln,  and  partly  to  that  of  London. 
Though  the  foil  in  general,  efpecially  in  the  Chil- 
tem  and  fouthern  parts,  is  but  very  indifferent,  and 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  neighbeuring  counties  ^ 
yet  the  air  is  fo  much  fuperior,  that  lands  in  this  {hire 
generally  fell  at  three  or  four  years  purchafe  more  than 
in  many  others  on  that  account.  But  it  mub  be 
owned,  that  the  foil  of  Hartfordbiire  ha9  been  much 
improved  of  late,  by  draining,  fowing  grafs  feeds,  and 
other  methods.  There  are  few  or  no  manufactures  in 
the  county  *,  but  its  markets  are  much  frequented,  in 
confequence  of  its  being  near  London,  for  malt  and 
all  forts  of  grain,  which,  with  the  many  thoroughfares 
through  it,  make  ample  amends. 

HARTLAND,  a  town  in  Devonffiire,  near  the 
Bribol  channel,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  much 
frequented  by  the  people  of  Cornwall,  who  come  hi¬ 
ther  in  boats.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  point,  called 
Hartland  Point ,  at  the  entrance  of  Bribql  channel. 

W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  51.9. 

HARTLEPOOL,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  It  is  eommodioufly  feated  on  a  promon¬ 
tory,  and  is  almob  encompaffed  by  the  fea.  It  is  an 
ancient  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aider- 
men,  with  other  fubordinate  officers.  It  is  at  prefent 
a  pretty  large,  but  poor  place.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
the  fi filing  trade  j  and  its  harbour  is  much  frequented 
by  colliers  paffing  to  and  from  Newcable.  W.  Long. 

1.  5.  N.  Lat.  54.  48. 

HARTLEY,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  on  ther 
coafi,  fituated  north-web  of  Tynemouth,  where  Lord 
Delaval  has  conbru&ed  a  pretty  haven,  whence  coals 
are  {hipped  for  London.  Here  are  large  fait  works 
and  copperas  works,  and  like  wife  confiderable  glafs 
works  ;  and  there  is  here  a  canal  cut  through  a  folid  rock 
to  the  harbour,  52  feet  deep,  30  broad,  and  900  long. 

The  inhabitants  in  1801  were  efiimated  at  1639.  W* 

Long.  I.  3.  N.  Lat.  55.  6. 

Hartley,  David ,  M.  A.  born  at  Ilingworth, 
where  his  father  was  curate,  received  his  academi¬ 
cal  education  at  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  a  fellow.  He  firb  began  to  pra&ife  phyfic  at 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamfliire  j  from  whence  he  remo¬ 
ved 
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ved  to  St  Edmund’s  Bury,  in  Suffolk, 
he  fettled  for  fome  time  in  London ;  and  laftly  went 
to  live  at  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1757,  aged  53, 
leaving  two  fons  and  a  daughter.  He  publiftied  a  A 
view  of  the  prefent  evidence  for  and  again!!  Mrs  Ste- 
a  folvent  for  the  ilone,  contain- 


and  obferva- 
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fames.  tions  London  1739.  He  is  faid  to  have  alfo  wnt- 
ten  again!!  Dr  Warren,  of  St  Edmund’s  Bury,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  inoculation  ;  and  fome  letters  of  his  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaXions.  The  doc¬ 
tor  was  certainly  a  man  of  learning,  and  reputed  a 
good  phyfician  ;  but  too  fond  of  nostrums.  But  his 
mo!!  conliderable  literary  produXion  is  a  work  entitled, 

«  Obfervations  on  man,  his  frame,  his  duty,  and  his 
expeXations,  in  two  parts  London,  1 749,  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  hr!!  part  contains  obfervations  on  the  frame 
of  the  human  body  and  mind,  and  on  their  mutual 
connexions  and  influences.  The  fecond  part  contains 
obfervations  on  the  duty  and  expectations  of  man¬ 
kind. 

HARTOGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
monoecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  48th  order,  Aggregates.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

HARUSP1CES,  pretenders  to  divination  by  cer¬ 
tain  !igns  or  omens  among  the  Romans. — The  Ro¬ 
man  harufpices  were  at  firft  all  taken  from  Hetruria, 
where  their  art  had  molt  credit.  Afterwards  young 
Romans  were  fent  into  Hetruria,  in  order  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  fcience.  It  confifted  in  foretelling  future 
events  by  attending  to  various  circumftances  of  the  vic¬ 
tims.  Firff,  It  was  an  ill  omen  when  the  viXim  would 
not  come  to  the  altar  without  dragging,  when  it  broke 
its  rope,  fled  away,  avoided  the  ftroke,  ftruggled 
much  after  it,  made  a  great  bellowing,  was  long  a- 
dying,  or  bled  but  little.  Secondly,  prefages  were 
drawn  from  infpeXing  the  noble  parts  of  the  viXim 
Vhen  opened;  as  the  heart,  lungs,  fpleen,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  liver.  If  all  thefe  were  found,  if  the  top 
of  the  liver  was  large  and  well  made,  and  if  its  fibres 
were  ftrong,  it  prefaged  well  for  the  affair  in  queffion. 
Thirdly,  Knowledge  was  alfo  drawn  by  the  harufpi¬ 
ces  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fire  confumed  the 
viXim.  If  the  flame  brightened  immediately,  was  pure 
and  clear,  rofe  up  in  a  pyramid  without  noife,  and  did 
not  go  out  till  the  viXim  was  confumed,  thefe  w'ere 
happy  figns.  Fourthly,  The  fmoke  alfo  uTas  confidered, 
whether  it  whirled  about  in  curls,  or  fpread  itfelf  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  or  gave  a  fmell  different  from  the 
common  one  of  broiled  meat.  Fifthly,  It  was  a  lucky 
omen  if  the  incenfe  they  burned  melted  all  at  once,  and 
gave  a  mo!!  agreeable  fmell. 

HARUSPICY.  See  Haruspices  and  Divina¬ 
tion. 

HARUTSCH,  a  mountainous  region  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  which  Mr  Horneman  calls  the  mo!!  remark¬ 
able  region  which  came  under  his  obfervation  during 
his  journey.  It  prefents  fuch  a  rugged,  broken  and 
terrific  feene,  as  naturally  leads  to  the  fuppofition,  that 
its  furface  has  been,  at  fome  remote  period,  convulfed 
by  volcanic  eruptions.  The  face  of  the  whole  country 
exhibits  continued  ranges  of  hills,  fome  not  more  than 
12  feet  above  the  plain,  and  others  extremely  lofty. 
Contiguous  to  this  region,  which  is  called  Harutfch - 
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After  this,  eUJJuat ,  or  Black  Harutfch ,  lies  the  White  Harutfch  Ifamtfc?* 

or  Harutfch-eLabiat.  This  latter  country  is  a  vaft  plain  HJi 
which  fpreads  to  the  mountains  rifing  tow  ards  Fezzan,  u  arve.  * 
and  is  interfperfed  with  ifolated  mountains. 

Many  of  the  hills  contain  petrifaXions,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  they  are  compoled  is  friable  limeftone,  in 
which  the  petrifaXions  are  very  loofely  imbedded,  and 
may  be  taken  out  with  eafe.  In  thefe  Mr  Horneman 
found,  among  other  marine  produXions,  the  heads  of 
fifties  fo  large,  that  one  of  them  would  have  been  a  fuf- 
fieient  burden  for  an  ordinary  man.  Vaft  numbers  of 
(hells  are  likewife  found  in  the  adjacent  valleys,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  being  glazed,  and  have  a  vi¬ 
treous  fraXure.  It  is  not  the  abode  of  man,  but  the 
Arabian  caravans  frequently  pafs  through  it.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  region  is  faid  to  be  feven  days  journey  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  five  days  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  lies 
between  I  50  and  20°  E.  Long,  and  between  28°  and 
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30°  N.  Lat.  Hornernati* s  Travels.,  p.  48. 

HARVEST,  probably  derived  from  a  Saxon  word 
fignifying  herb  feajl ,  is  that  feafon  of  the  year  when 
the  corn  is  ripe  and  fit  to  be  reaped  and  gathered  into 
barns. 

HAR VERT-FIy,  a  large  four-winged  fly  of  the  cicada- 
kind,  very  common  in  Italy,  and  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
to  be  a  graftiopper.  See  Cicada,  Entomology 
Index. 

HARVEST-Home,  denotes  the  feaft  often  obferved  at 
the  clofe  of  harveft,  and  alfo  the  fong  ufed  on  that  oc- 
cafion.  See  December. 

HARVEY,  Dr  William,  an  eminent  E.nglift* 
phyfician  in  the  17th  century,  was  incorporated  doXor 
of  phyfic  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  London,  and  was  appointed 
leXurer  of  anatomy  and  chirurgery  in  that  college. 
In  thefe  leXures  he  opened  his  difeovery  relating  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood;  which,  after  a  variety  of 
experiments,  he  communicated  to  the  world  in  his  Ex- 
ercitatio  anatomic  a  de  motu  cordis  et  fanguinis .  He  was 
phyfician  to  King  James  I.  and  to  King  Charles  I.  and 
adhered  to  the  royal  caufe.  His  works  have  eternized 
his  memory.  In  1651,  he  publiflied  his  Exercitationes 
de  generation  animahum ,  a  very  curious  work  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  fo,  had  not  his  papers  been  de- 
ftroyed  during  the  civil  wars.  In  1654?  was  c^°* 
fen  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  his  abfence; 
but  his  age  and  vveaknefs  were  io  great,  that  he  could 
not  difeharge  the  duty  of  that  office  ;  and  therefore 
defired  them  to  choofe  Dr  Pringle,  As  he  had  no 
children,  he  fettled  his  paternal  eftate  upon  the  col¬ 
lege.  He  had  three  years  before  built  a  combination- 
room,  a  library,  and  a  mufeum  ;  and  in  1656  he 
brought  the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  prefented  them  to 
the  college.  He  was  then  prefent  at  the  firft  feaft, 
inftituted  by  himfelf,  to  be  continued  annually,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  commemoration  fpeech  in  Latin,  to  be 
fpoken  on  the  1 8th  of  OXober,  in  honour  of  the  be- 
nefaXors  to  the  college ;  he  having  appointed  a  hand- 
fome  ftipend  for  the  orator,  and  alfo  for  the  keeper  of 
the  library  and  mufeum,  which  are  ftill  called  by  his 
name.  He  died  in  1657. 

This  great  phyfician  had  the  happinefs,  in  his  life¬ 
time,  to  find  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  envy,  and 
prejudice,  again!!  his  doXrine,  totally  filenced,  and  tQ 
fee  it  univerfally  eftablifhed.  It  has  by  length  of 
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Harvey,  time,  been  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  every  man 

Harwich.  now  fees  ancj  knows  it  from  his  own  experience.  It 
appears  to  be  of  the  utmoR  importance  in  medicine  \ 
as  it  is  perhaps  impoflible  to  define  health  and  fickncis 
in  fewer  words,  than  that  the  one  is  a  free,  and  tlie 
other  an  obRruded,  circulation.  Dr  Harvey  was  not 
only  an  excellent  phyfician,  but  an  excellent  man  j  his 
modefty,  candour,  and  ph-ty,  were  equal  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  farther  he  penetrated  into  the  wonders  of 
nature,  the  more  he  was  inclined  to  venerate  the  Author 
of  it. 

HARWICH,  a  tewn  of  Effex,  in  England,  72 
miles  from  London.  It  is  not  large  ;  but  is  well  built, 
has  a  good  maritime  trade,  is  almuR  encompaffed  by 
the  fea,  and  has  Rrong  works.  It  is  walled  in  j  and 
the  flreets  are  paved  for  the  moil  part  with  clay,  which 
tumbling  down  from  the  cliff,  where  is  a  petrifying 
water  between  the  town  and  Beacon-Hill,  foon  grows 
as  hard  as  done  ;  and  the  inhabitants  boaft  the  wall 
is  as  ilrong  and  the  ftreets  are  as  clean  as  thofe  that 
are  of  real  ftone.  The  harbour  or  bay  is  very  large, 
fafe,  and  deep  *,  and  is  commanded  by  a  ftrong  fort  on 
the  Suffolk  fide,  though  not  in  that  county.  Here  is 
a  dock  belonging  to  the  government,  with  all  conve¬ 
niences  for  building,  cleaning,  and  refitting  men  of 
war.  A  little  way  from  the  town,  on  a  high  hill  cal¬ 
led  Reacon  hUt ',  is  a  very  fine  light-houfe,  which  is 
feen  at  a  great  diftance,  and  is  very  ufeful  on  this 
dangerous  eoaft.  At  this  place  the  packet  boats  which 
pafs  between  England  and  Holland  are  Rationed,  and 
the  town  is  much  benefited  by  the  paffengers.  The 
bay  is  fo  fpacious,  by  the  influx  of  the  Stour  from  Ma- 
ningtree,  and  the  Orwell  from  Ipfwich,  and  fuch  ufe 
was  made  of  it  in  the  Dutch  war,  that  100  fail  of 
men  of  w’ar  have  been  feen  there  at  one  time,  with 
their  tenders,  befides  300  or  400  fail  of  colliers  j  for  it 
is  a  perfed  harbour  to  within  tw>o  miles  of  Ipfwich, 
and  able  to  receive  (hips  of  100  guns  all  the  way.  The 
inns  here  are  very  good  ;  but  the  accommodations  dear, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  concourfe  of  paffengers  to  and 
from  Holland,  which  w’as  the  motive  of  fitting  up  (loops 
to  go  thither  directly  from  the  Thames,  when  the 
Rage-coaches  .that  ufed  to  ply  two  or  three  times  a 
week  between  this  place  and  London  were  laid  down. 
This  place  w^as  firR  made,  a  free  borough  in  the  reign 
of  E  Lvard  II.  Its  government  was  fettled  by  charter 
of  King  James  I.  in  a  mayor,  chofen  yearly,  Novem¬ 
ber  30.  out  of  eight  aldermen,  who  with  24  capital 
burgeffes,  the  eledors,  and  me  recorder,  make  the  cor¬ 
poration.  By  this  charter  it  had  alfo  a  power  to  eled 
two  burgeffes  to  parliament,  the  grant  of  its  Friday 
market,  and  its  two  fairs  on  May-day  and  Odober  18. 
which  are  eaeh  for  three  days.  The  town  has  alfo  an 
admiralty  jurifdidion  within  its  liberties,  &c.  The 
inhabitants  in  1801  amounted  to  2761.  Though  the 
entrance  into  the  fea  here  is  between  two  and  three 
miles  wide  at  high-water,  yet  the  channel  where  the 
fhips  muR  keep  to  come  to  the  harbour,  which  is  on 
the  Suffolk  fide,  is  deep  and  narrow’ ;  fo  that  all  fhips 
that  come  in  or  go  out  are  commanded  by  the  guns  of 
Landguard-Fort  on  that  fide.  This  towm  was  former¬ 
ly  fortified  on  the  land  fide,  but  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  the  fortifications  were  demolifhed.  It  has 
fince  been  ordered  to  be  refortified.  The  church  here, 
ever  iinee  the  reformation,  has  been  a  chapel  to  the 
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a  fmall  town  in  the  north  riding  of Haffdquift, 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caRle,  ***** 
and  alfo  Harw ood-Houfe,  one  of  the  firR  in  the  county 
for  elegance.  In  the  church  arc  feme  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  particularly  that  of  lord  chief-juRice  Gafcoigne, 
who  committed  the  prince  of  Wales  to  prifon  for  Rrik- 
ing  him  on  the  bench. 

Harwood,  Great  and  Little ,  the  name  of  two  vil¬ 
lages  in  Lancafhire,  and  of  a  fmall  village  in  Northum¬ 
berland. 

HARZ,  or  Hartz,  a  foreR  and  mountain  in  the 
principality  of  Grubenhagen  in  Germany,  in  length 
48  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  20.  The  foreR  which 
covers  the  mountain  confiRs  of  a  great  variety  of  wood, 
which  is  of  much  importance  to  the  numerous  forges 
and  manufadories  of  iron,  which  have  been  long  eRa- 
bliftied  in  this  diRrid.  Befide  abundance  of  the  ores  /  I 
of  iron,  the  Hartz  yields  other  metallic  ores  in  confi- 
derable  quantity,  as  thofe  of  copper,  lead,  filver,  zinc, 
and  fometimes  gold.  The  mining  operations  have  been 
long  carried. on  to  a  very  great  extent  in  this  moun¬ 
tainous  region. 

HASLEMERE,  a  town  of  Surrey,  in  England, 
feated  on  the  edge  of  the  county  next  Hampshire,  43 
miles  from  London,  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  once 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes.  It  is  a  borough  by  prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  lincc  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  w  ho  are  chofen  by  a  bailiff  and 
burgage-teeners.  It  is  Laid  to  have  had  feven  parifh- 
churehes  formerly,  though  but  one  church  now,  which 
is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Chidinfold  ;  and  that  it  Rood 
heretofore  upon  a  hill  more  to  the  fouth  than  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  town. 

HASSELOUIST,  Frederic,  was  a  native  of  EaR 
Gothland,  and  born  in  the  year  1722.  He  profecutcd 
his  medical  and  botanical  Rudies  at  Upfal.  The  great 
Linnaeus  having  reprefented  in  his  ledures  what  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  might  be  gained  by  a  young  Rudent, 
by  travelling  through  the  country  of  PaleRine,  at  that 
time  but  little  known,  HaffelquiR  felt  the  fire  of  ambi¬ 
tion  burn  within  him  at  the  declaration  of  his  maRer. 

The  crown  giving  no  pecuniary  encouragement  for  un¬ 
dertakings  of  this  magnitude,  extenfive  collodions  were 
made  by  private  individuals,  efpeeially  from  the  coun¬ 
try  of  our  author,  and  Ri pends  were  granted  him  by  all 
the  faculties  in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal. 

Proteded  in  this  manner,  he  began  his  journey  in 
1749  during  the  fummer  feafon,  and  he  obtained  a  paf- 
fage  to  Smyrna  in  a  Swedifh  EaR-Indiaman,  through 
the  influence  of  LagerRroem.  The  Swediih  conful  at 
Smyrna  received  him  in  the  moR  friendly  manner,  at 
which  place  he  arrived  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year.  In  the  beginning  of  1750  he  fet  out  for  Egypt, 
and  remained  in  the  metropolis  of  that  country  for 
about  nine  months,  from  which  place  he  tranfmitted  to 
Linnaeus  fome  fpecimens  of  his  refearches,  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  approbation  of  the  public  after  they  w^ere. 
publifhed.  By  the  influence  of  Dr  Wirgentin,  a  col- 
ledion  of  10,000  dollars  of  copper  currency  was  made 
for  the  encouragement  of  young  HaffelquiR  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  refearches.  In  the  fpring  of  1751,  he 
paffed  through  Jaffa  to  Jerufalem,  and  returned  after¬ 
wards  to  Smyrna  by  the  way  of  Rhodes  and  Scio,  com¬ 
pletely 
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pletely  fulfilling  the  expedation  of  his  country  but  he 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  la¬ 
bours.  His  lungs  were  afle&ed  by  the  burning  deferts 
of  Arabia,  and  after  languilhing  for  fome  time  in  great 
diftrefs,  he  expired  in  February  1752,  before  he  had 
finiihed  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

Having  been  under  the  neceffity  of  contratfing  debt 
to  the  amount  of  35^*  his  collections  were  leizcd 
upon  by  the  Turks,  who  threatened  to  expofe  them  to 
fale  ;  but  Queen  Louifa  Ulrica  redeemed  them  by  the 
payment  of '14,000  dollars  of  copper  money,  and  they 
arrived  at  Stockholm  in  a  Rate  of  excellent  preh  n  a¬ 
tion.  They  were  compofed  of  Arabian  manulcripts, 
Hu  lls,  birds,  ferpents,  infe&s,  &c.  An  account  of  his 
voyage  was  publifhed  by  Linnaeus,  by  whom  his  me¬ 
mory  was  honoured  with  a  plant  which  he  called  Haf- 
felquiflia . 

HASSELQUISTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  pentaudria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  45th  order,  JJtnbellatce*  See  Botany 

Index .  . 

HASSELT,  a  handfome  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  Overyffel,  feated  on  the  river  Wecht,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  23  46*  #  # 

HASSELT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Liege,  fituated  on  the 
river  Demcr,  in  E.  Long.  4.  49.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 
HASSIDEANS,  or  Assideans.  Sec  Assideans. 

HASSOCK,  a  bafs  made  of  rufhes,  to  kneel  or  reft 
the  feet  upon  in  churches. 

HASP  and  Staple,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  fymbol  com¬ 
monly  ufed  in  burgage  tenements  for  entering  and  in- 
fefting  an  heir,  by  delivering  into  his  hands  the  hafp 
and  ft  a  pie  of  the  door. 

HAST A7  or  HASTA  Pura ,  among  medalifts,  figni- 
fies  a  kind  of  fpear  or  javelin,  not  ftiod  or  headed  with 
iron  ;  or  rather  an  ancient  Iceptre,  fome  what  longer 
than  ordinary,  occafionally  given  to  all  the  gods. 

The  hafta  is  Yuppofed  a  fymbol  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  conduCt  of  providence,  which  is  equal¬ 
ly  mild  and  forcible. 

IIasta,  in  fome  countries,  is  a  meafure  or  quantity 
of  ground  amounting  to  thirty  paces  :  thus  called,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Du  Cange,  from  the  hafta  or  rod  where¬ 
with  it  was  meafured*. 

HASTATED  LEAF,  in  Botany ,  a  leaf  of  the  (liape 
of  a  fpear. 

HASTING  PEAR,  a  name  given  by  the  gardeners 
to  a  fpecics  of  pear,  called  alio  by  fome  the  green  chtffel 
pear.  This  is  a  moderately  large  pear,  aiul  is  longilh 
towards  the  pedicle  •,  its  fkin  is  thin,  and  of  a  whitifh 
green  j  the  pulp  is  melting,  and  of  a  fugary  flavour. 
It  ripens  in  Julv. 

HASTINGS,  a  town  of  Suffex  in  England,  64 
miles  from  London.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  cinque- 
ports  ;  and  was  formerly  obliged  to  find  21  (hips,  with¬ 
in  40  days  after  the  king’s  fummons,  well  furnifhed 
and  armed  for  fervice,  and  to  maintain  the  crews  a 
fortnight  at  its  own  charge.  The  town  is  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  Hailing?,  the  famous  Daniffi 
pirate,  who  ufed  to  build  fortreiies  when  he  went 
afliore  for  his  prey,  to  cover  his  men,  and  fecure  his  re¬ 
treat.  In  King  Athelftan’s -reign  here  was  a  mint. 
This  town  had  charters  from  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
William  I.  and  II.  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  Henry  III. 
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Edward  L  and  Charles  IL  exempting  it  from  toll,  and  Hafting^ 
empowering  it  to  hold  courts  of  judicature  on  life  and 
death.  It  is  incorporated  by  the  ftyle  of  mayor,  ju¬ 
rats,  and  commonalty.  It  has  handfome  houfes,  and 
cuftomhoufe  officers ;  but  frequent  florins  have  render¬ 
ed  it  an  indifferent  harbour,  though  a  vaft  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  has  been  laid  out  at  times  to  make  it  a  good  one.  It 
has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fince  Edward  III. 

London  is  fupplied  from  hence  with  abundance  of  fifh 
that  are  taken  on  the  coaft.  The  town  lies  between 
two  high  cliffs  towards  the  fea,  and  as  high  a  hill  on 
the  land  fide,  having  two  ftreets,  and  in  each  a  pariffi- 
chureh,  divided  by  a  ftream  of  frefti  water  called  the 
Bourne.  About  the  year  1377,  this  town  was  burnt 
by  the  French  j  and  after  it  was  rebuilt,  it  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  the  two  pariftics.  Here  are  two  charity- 
fchools,  erected  for  the  teaching  of  200  or  300  chil¬ 
dren.  There  was  a  caftle  on  the  hill,  which  overlook¬ 
ed  the  town,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  markets  here 
are  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays  :  the  fairs  are  on 
Tuefday  and  Wednefday  in  Whitfun-week,  and  July 
26.  October  23.  and  24.  Here  was  formerly  a  priory.* 
Haftings  was  a  barony  in  the  Huntingdon  family,  now 
in  the  llawdon  family. 

This  town  is  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  between  Harold  king  of  England  and 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  15th  of  OClober 
1066,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  killed 
and  by  his  death  William,  furnamed  the  Conqueror ,  % 
became  king  of  England  :  (fee  England,  N°  86.) — 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  afpedl  of  things  was 
very  different  in  the  two  camps.  I  he  Engliffi  fpent 
the  time  in  riot,  jollity,  and  diforder  j  the  Normans  in 
prayer  and  other  duties  of  religion.  The  next  day 
both  armies  prepared  for  battle.  I  he  duke  divided  his 
army  into  three  lines  :  the  firft,  headed  by  Montgo¬ 
mery,  con  ft  fled  of  archers  and  light-armed  infantry  : 
the  fecond,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  compofed  of 
his  braved  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  ranged  in  clofe 
order  :  his  cavalry,  at  whofe  head  he  placed  himfelf, 
formed  the  third  line  ;  and  were  fo  difpofed,  that  they 
ft  retched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing 
of  the  army.  He  ordered  the  fignal  of  battle  to  found  : 
and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and  ftnging  the 
hymn  or  fong  of  Roland  the  famous  peer,  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  advanced,  in  order  and  with  alacrity,  towards 
the  enemy. 

Harold  had  feized  the  advantage  of  a  riftng  ground, 
and  having  befides  drawn  fome  trenches  to  fecure  his 
flanks,  he  refoived  to  (land  upon  the  defenftve,  and  to 
avoid  all  aClion  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was 
inferior.  The  Kentiffi  men  were  placed  in  the  van, 
a  poll  which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due  } 
the  Londoners  guarded  the  ftandard  ;  and  the  king 
himfelf,  accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers, 

Gurth  and  Leofwin,  difmounting  from  horfeback,  pla¬ 
ced  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  exprefled 
his  refolution  to  conquer  or  to  perilh  in  the  a&ion..~ 

The  firft  attack  of  the  Normans  was  defperate,  but  was 
received  wTith  equal  valour  by  the  Engliffi  :  and  after 
a  furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undecided,  the 
former,  overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  and 
hard  preffed  by  the  enemy,  began  firft  to  relax  their 
vigour  *,  then  to  give  ground  •,  and  confufion  was  fpread- 
ing  among  the  ranks,  when  William,  who  found  him- 

felfe 
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^Ha  flings.  felf  on  brink  of  dedruCtion,  liadened,  with  a  feleCl 
^  w  *'  band,  to  the  relief  of  his  difmayed  forces.  His  pre¬ 
fence  reftored  the  a&ion  ;  the  Englidi  were  obliged  to 
•retreat  with  lofs  *,  and  the  duke,  ordering  his  fecond 
line  to  advance,  renewed  the  attack  with  frefh  forces 
and  with  redoubled  courage.  Finding  that  the  enemy, 
aided  by  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  animated  by 
the  example  of  their  prince,  ftill  made  a  vigorous  refid- 
ance,  he  tried  a  dratagem,  which  was  very  delicate  in 
its  management,  but  which  feemed  advifable  in  his  def- 
•perate  fituation,  when,  if  he  gained  not  a  decilive  vic¬ 
tory,  he  w  as  totally  undone :  he  commanded  his  troops  to 
make  a  hafty  retreat,  and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their 
ground  by  the  appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice  fuc- 
ceeded  againfl  thefe  unexperienced  troops  $  who  heat¬ 
ed  by  the  a&ion,  and  fanguine  in  their  hopes,  precipi¬ 
tately  followed  the  Normans  into  the  plain.  William 
gave  orders,  that  at  once  the  infantry  Ihould  face  about 
upon  their  purfuers,  and  the  cavalry  make  an  alfault 
upon  their  wings,  and  both  of  them  purfue  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  the  furprife  and  terror  of  the  enemy  mufl 
give  them  in  that  critical  and  decifive  moment.  The 
Englifli  wrere  repulfed  wdth  great  daughter,  and  driven 
back  to  the  hill ;  where  being  rallied  again  by  the  bra¬ 
very  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwithdanding  their 
lofs,  to  maintain  the  pod  and  continue  the  combat. 
The  duke  tried  the  fame  flratagem  a  fecond  time  with 
the  fame  fuccefs^  but  even  after  this  double  advantage, 
he  dill  found  a  great  body  of  the  Englifli  who  main¬ 
taining  themfelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  determined 
to  difpute  the  victory  to  the  lad  extremity.  He  ordered 
his  heavy-armed  infantry  to  make  theaffault  upon  them  5 
while  his  archers,  placed  behind,  Ihould  gall  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  were  expoied  by  the  fituation  of  the  ground, 
and  who  were  intent  in  defending  themfelves  againd 
the  fwords  and  fpears  of  the  affailants.  By  this  difpofi- 
tion  he  at  lad  prevailed.  Harold  was  flainbyan  arrow', 
while  he  was  combating  with  great  bravery  at  the  head 
of  his  men.  His  two  brothers  (hared  the  fame  fate  ; 
and  the  Englith  difcouraged  by  the  fall  of  thefe 
princes,  gave  ground  on  all  Tides,  and  w'ere  purfued 
with  great  daughter  by  the  victorious  Normans.  A 
few  troops,  however,  of  the  vanquifhed  dared  dill  to 
turn  upon  their  purfuers  ;  and  taking  them  in  deep  and 
miry  ground,  obtained  fome  revenge  for  the  daughter 
and  didionour  of  the  day.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
duke  obliged  them  to  feek  their  fafety  by  flight,  and 
darknefs  faved  them  from  any  farther  purfuit  by  the 
enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  great  and  decifive  victory  of  Hadings,  after  a 
battle  wrhich  was  fought  from  morning  till  funfet,  and 
which  feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  feats  of  valour 
difplayed  by  both  armies,  and  by  both  commanders, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  William 
had  three  horfes  killed  under  him  j  and  there  fell  near 
15,000  men  on  the  fide  of  the  Normans.  The  lofs  w  as 
dill  more  confiderable  on  that  of  the  vanquidied  ;  be- 
fides  the  death  of  the  king  and  his  two  brothers.  The 
dead  body  of  Harold  was  brought  to  William,  who  re- 
dored  it  without  ranfom  to  his  mother. 


HASTIVE,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in 
Englifli  for  early,  forward,  or  fomething  that  comes 
before  the  ordinary  time  or  feafon.  The  hadive  fruits 
are  drawberries  and  cherries.  We  have  hadiye  peas, 
Sec. 


Haftivc 


HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  men 
throughout  the  wedern  part  of  Europe.  Hats  are  fa  id 
to  have  been  fird  feen  about  the  year  1400,  at  which 
time  they  became  of  ufe  for  country  wear,  riding,  &c. 
F.- Daniel  relates,  that  when  Charles  VII.  made  hispub- 
blic  entry  into  Rouen,  in  1449,  had  on  a  Bned 
with  red  velvet,  and  furmounted  with  a  plume  or  tuft 
of  feathers :  he  adds,  that  it  is  from  this  entry,  or  at 
lead  under  this  reign,  that  the  ufe  of  hats  and  caps  is 
tA  be  dated,  which  henceforward  began  to  take  place  of 
the  chaperoons  and  hoods  that  had  been  worn  before. 
In  procefs  of  time,  from  the  laity,  the  clergy  alfo  took 
this  part  of  the  habit  *,  but  it  was  looked  on  as  a 
great  abufe,  and  feveral  regulations  were  publifhed, 
forbidding  any  pried  or  religious  perfon  to  appear 
abroad  in  a  hat  without  coronets  ;  and  enjoining  them 
to  keep  to  the  ufe  of  chaperoons,  made  of  black  cloth, 
w  ith  decent  coronets  *,  if  they  were  poor,  they  were  at 
lead  to  have  coronets  fadened  to  their  hats,  and  this 
upon  penalty  of  fufpenfion  and  excommunication.  In¬ 
deed  the  ufe  of  hats  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  longer 
danding  among  the  ecclefiadics  of  Britanny,  by  2CO 
years,  and  efpecially  among  the  canons ;  but  thefe  were 
no  other  than  a  kind  of  caps,  and  from  hence  arofe  the 
fquare  caps  wrorn  in  colleges,  &c.  Lobineau  obferves, 
that  a  bifhop  of  Dol,  in  the  I2th  century^,  zealous  for 
good  order,  allowed  the  canons  alone  to  wear  fuch 
hats ;  enjoining,  that  if  any  other  perfon  came  with 
them  to  church,  divine  fervice  ihould  immediately  be 
fufpended. 

Hats  make  a  very  confiderable  article  in  commerce  : 
the  fined,  and  thofe  mod  valued,  are  made  of  pure  hair 
of  an  amphibious  animal,  called  the  cador  or  beaver, 
frequent  in  Canada  and  other  provinces  of  North  Ame* 
rica. 

HAT-Making .  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  this  art  of  late  years  by  ingenious  and  intelligent 
manufacturers.  For  the  following  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  proceffes  of  this  manufacture  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr  Nicholfon,  from  whofo  Journal  it  is  extracted,  and 
to  John  Clennell,  Efq.  of  Newcadle,  Mr  Nicholfon’s 
correfpondent  on  this  fubjeCt,  who  has  highly  favoured 
us  with  fome  valuable  corrections  of  this  account. 

“  The  materials  for  making  hats  are  rabbits  and 
hares  fur  cut  off  from  the  fkin,  after  the  hairs  have 
been  plucked  out,  together  writh  wool  and  beaver.  The 
former  are  mixed  in  various  proportions,  and  of  differ¬ 
ent  qualities,  according  to  the  value  of  the  article  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made  5  and  the  beaver  is  univerfally  ufed 
for  facing  the  finer  articles,  and  never  for  the  body  or 
main  duff.  Experience  has  fhewn,  that  thefe  materials 
cannot  be  evenly  and  well  felted  together,  unlefs  all 
the  fibres  be  fird  feparated,  or  put  into  the  fame  date 
with  regard  to  each  other.  This  is  the  objeCt  of  the 
fird  procefs,  called  bowing .  The  material,  without  any 
previous  preparation  (a),  is  laid  upon  a  platform  of 

wood, 


(a)  Some  writers  mention  a  partial  wetting  of  the  fur  while  on  the  Ikin,  by  lightly  froearing  it  with  a  folutioa 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  to  give  it  a  curl.  Meffrs  Collinfon*  do  not  ufe  it,  or  any  other  preparation. 
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Xi at-  wood,  or  of  wire,  fomewhat  more  that  four  feet  tquare, 

Making,  called  a  hurdle,  which  is  fixed  againft  the  wall  of  the 
work-fhop,  and  Is  enlightened  by  a  fmall  window,  and 
fe  para  ted  by  two  fide  partitions  from  other  hurdle?, 
which  occupy  the  reft  of  the  fpace  along  the  wall.  The 
hurdle,  if  of  wood,  is  made  of  deal  planks',  not  quite 
three  inches  wide,  difpofed  parallel  to  the  wall,  and  at 
the  diftance  of  one* fortieth  Or  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch 
from  each  other,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuffering  the  duft, 
and  other  impurities  of  the  fluff,  to  pafs  through  ;  a 
purpofe  ftill  more  effectually  anfvvered  by  the  hurdle  of 
wire.  4 

u  The  workman  is  provided  with  a  bow,  a  bow-pin, 
a  bafket,  and  feveral  cloths.  The  bow  is  a  pole  <§f 
yellow  deal  wood,  between  feven  and  eight  feet  long, 
to  which  are  fixed  two  bridges,  fomewhat  like  that 
which  receives  the  hair  in  the  bow  of  the  violin  (b). 
Over  thefe  is  ftretched  a  catgut,  about  one-twelfth  part 
of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  The  bow-pin  is  a  flick  with  a 
knob  at  each  end,  and  is  ufed  for  ftriking  or  catching 
the  bow-ftring,  by  the  vibration  of  which,  as  we  fhall 
fhortly  fee,  the  fluff  is  thoroughly  mixed.  The  bafket  is 
a  fquare  piece  of  ozier  work,  confifting  of  open  ftrait 
bars  with  no  crofting  or  interweaving.  Its  length  acrofs 
the  bars  may  be  about  two  feet,  and  its  breadth  eigh¬ 
teen  inqhes.  The  fides  into  which  the  bars  are  fixed 
are  flightly  bended  into  a  circular  curve,  fo  that  the 
bafket  may  be  fet  upright  on  one  of  thefe  edges  near 
the  right  hand  end  of  the  hurdle,  where  it  ufually 
(lands.  The  cloths  are  linen.  Befides  thefe  imple¬ 
ments,  the  workman  is  alfo  provided  with  brown 
paper. 

“  The  bowing  commences  by  {hovelling  the  material 
towards  the  right  hand  partition  with  the  bafket,  upon 
which,  the  workman  holding  the  bow  horizontally  in 
his  left  hand,  and  the  bow-pin  in  his  right,  lightly 
places  the  bow-ftring,  and  gives  it  a  pluck  with  the  pin. 
The  firing,  in  its  return,  ftrikes  part  of  the  fur,  and 
eaufes  it  to  rife,  and  fly  partly  acrofs  the  hurdle  in  a 
light  open  form.  By  repeated  ftrokes,  the  whole  is 
thus  fubje&ed  to  the  bow  ;  and  this  beating  is  repeated 
till  all  the  original  clots  or  maffes  of  the  filaments  are 
perfectly  opened  and  obliterated.  The  quantity  thus 
treated  at  once  is  called  a  batt,  and  never  exceeds  half 
the  quantity  required  to  make  one  hat. 

“  When  the  batt  is  fufficiently  bowed,  it  is  ready  for 
hardening  ;  which  term  denotes  the  firft  commencement 


of  felting.  The  material,  thus  far  prepared,  is  feen  oil 
the  hurdle  fwelling  in  the  centre,  and  leftening  gra-  ^ 
dually  towards  the  edges.  The  reafon  of  this  is  obvi¬ 
ous  ;  the  hat  is  formed  of  two  of  thefe  batts  joined  to¬ 
gether,  and  by  their  union  the  whole  becomes  equally 
compact.  It  is  now  prefled  down  by  the  convex  fide 
of  the  bafket,  then  Covered  with  a  cloth,  and  preffed 
fuccefiively  in  its  various  parts  by  the  hands  of  the 
workman.  The  prefture  is  gentle,  and  the  hands  are 
very  flightly  moved  back  and  forwards  at  the  fame  time 
through  a  fpace  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  hardening  or  entangling  of  the  fibres.  In  a 
very  fhort  time,  indeed,  the  fluff  acquires  fufficient  firm- 
nefs  to  bear  careful  handling.  The  cloth  is  then  taken 
off,  and  a  fheet  of  paper,  with  its  corners  doubled  in, 
fo  as  to  give  it  a  triangular  outline,  is  laid  upon  the 
batt,  which  laft  is  folded  over  the  paper  as  it  lies,  and 
its  edges,  meeting  one  over  the  other,  form  a  conical 
cap.  The  joining  is  foon  made  good  by  preffure  with 
the  hands  on  the  cloth.  Another  batt,  ready  harden¬ 
ed,  is  in  the  next  place  laid  on  the  hurdle,  and  the  cap 
here  mentioned  placed  upon  it,  with  the  joining  down¬ 
wards  :  By  this  means,  as  we  before  ftated,  the  mafs 
becomes  uniform  in  thicknefs,  and  aftumes  the  form  o£ 
a  flannel  bag.  This  laft  batt  being  alfo  folded  up,  will 
confequently  have  its  place  of  junCtion  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  that  of  the  inner  felt,  which  it  muft  therefore, 

f ready  tend  to  ftrengthen.  The  principal  part  of  the 
at  is  thus  put  together,  and  now  requires  to  be  work¬ 
ed  with  the  hands  a  confiderable  time  upon  the  hurdle, 
the  cloth  being  alfo  occaftonally  fprinkled  with  clear 
wrater.  During  the  whole  of  this  operation,  which  is 
called  bafoning  (c),  the  article  becomes  firmer  and 
firmer,  and  contrails  in  its  dimenfions.  It  may  eafily 
be  underftood,  that  the  chief  ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fides  from  felting  together. 

u  The  bafoning  is  followed  by  a  ftill  more  effectual 
continuation  of  the  felting,  called  working  (d).  This 
Is  done  in  another  fhop,  at  an  apparatus  called  a  bat¬ 
tery,  confifting  of  a  kettle  (containing  water  flightly 
acidulated  with  fulphuric  acid,  to  which,  for  beaver 
hats,  a  quantity  of  the  grounds  of  beer  is  added,  or  elfe 
plain  wTater  for  rinfing  out),  and  eight  planks  of  wood 
joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  fruflum  of  a  pyramid, 
and  meeting  in  the  kettle  at  the  middle.  The  outer  or 
upper  edge  of  each  plank  is  about  two  feet  broad,  and 
rifes  a  little  more  than  twro  feet  and  a  half  above  the 

ground  \ 
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(b)  The  bow  is  heft  made  of  afh  ;  it  is  compofed  of  the  Jiang  or  handle  :  the  bridge  at  the  fmaller  end,  or  that 
which  is  neareft  the  window  in  the  a£l  of  bowing,  is  called  the  cock  ;  and  the  other  bridge,  which  is  nearer  to 
the  workman’s  hand,  is  called  the  breech . 

(c)  After  bowing,  and  previous  to  the  bafoning,  a  hardening  Jkin7  that  is,  a  large  piece  of  fkin,  about  four 
feet  long  and  three  feet  broad,  of  leather  alumed  or  half  tanned,  is  preffed  upon  the  batt,  to  bring  it  by  an  eafier 
gradation  to  a  compact  appearance  ;  after  wrhich  it  is  bafoned,  being  ftill  kept  upon  the  hurdle.  I  his  operation, 
the  bafoning,  derives  its  name  from  the  procefs  or  mode  of  working ,  being  the  fame  as  that  pra&ifed  upon  a  wool 
hat  after  bowing;  the  laft  being  done  upon  a  piece  of  call  metal,  four  feet  acrofs,  of  a  circular  fhapo,  called  a 
bafon  :  the  joining  of  each  batt  is  made  good  here  by  fhuffling  the  hand,  that  is,  by  rubbing  the  edges  of  each 
batt  folded  over  the  other  to  excite  the  progreflive  motion  of  each  of  the  filaments  in  felting,  and  to  join  the  two 
together. 

(d)  Before  this  operation  is  begun,  the  hat  is  dipped  into  the  boiling  kettle,  and  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  plank 
until  cold  again  5  this  is  called  foaking  ;  that  is,  being  perfe&ly  faturated  wflth  the  hot  liquor  :  if  they  are  put, 
in  too  haftily  in  this  flate,  for  they  are  then  only  bowed  and  bafoned,  they  would  burft  from  the  cdge8?  each  batt 
not  being  fufficiently  felted  into  the  other. 
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ground  ;  and  the  flope  towards  the  kettle  is  ccnfider- 
ably  rapid,  fo  that  the  whole  battery  is  little  more  than 
fix  feet  in  diameter.  The  quantity  of  fulphuric  acid 
added  to  the  liquor  is  not  futlicient  to  give  a  four  tafte, 
but  only  renders  it  rough  to  the  tongue.  In  this  li¬ 
quor,  heated  rather  higher  than  unpraftifed  hands  could 
bear,  the  article  is  dipped  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
worked  on  the  planks  with  a  roller,  and  alfo  by  fold¬ 
ing  or  rolling  it  up,  and  opening  it  again ;  in  all  which, 
a  certain  degree  of  care  is  at  firft  neceffary,  to  prevent 
the  Tides  from  felting  together  •,  of  which,  in  the  more 
advanced  ftages  of  the  operation,  there  is  no  danger. 
The  imperfections  of  the  work  now  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  eye  of  the  workman,  who  picks  out  knots  and 
other  hard  fubftances  with  a  bodkin,  and  adds  more  felt 
upon  all  fuch  parts  as  require  ftrengthenmg.  This 
added  felt  is  patted  down  with  a  wet  brufh,  and  foon 
incorporates  with  the  reft.  The  beaver  is  laid  on  to¬ 
wards  the  conclufion  of  this  kind  of  working.  Mr 
Nicholfon  could  not  diftin&ly  learn  why  the  beer 
grounds  were  ufed  with  beaver  hats.  Some  workmen 
faid,  that  by  rendering  the  liquor  more  tenacious,  the 
hat  was  enabled  to  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  a 
longer  time;  but  others  faid,  that,  the  mere  acid  and 
water  would  not  adhere  to  the  beaver  facing,  but  w  ould 
roll  off  immediately  when  the  article  was  laid  on  the 
plank.  ,  It  is  probable,  as  he  obferves,  that  the  manu- 
fa£turers  w  ho  now  follow  the  eftablifhed  practice,  may 
not  have  tried  what  are  the  inconveniences  this  addi¬ 
tion  is  calculated  to  remove. 

“  The  journeymen  tell  me  (fays  Mr  Clennell),  that 
the  dregs  are  to  hold  or  fill  the  body,  whilft  a  little 
vitriol  cleanfes  it  of  the  dirt,  &e.  that  may  be  on  the 
rabbit  or  other  wool  ;  too  much  vitriol  would  make  the 
whole  that  was  weighed  out  to  the  journeymen  work 
into  the  hats,  but  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  vitriol 
and  the  dregs,  the  quantity  of  the  firft  being  fmall,  a- 
bout  a  wine  glafsfull,  the  dirt  and  the  ftrong  hairs  get 
purged  out  (the  laft  from  the  fhrinking  in  being  flow, 
as  well  as  their  being  ftraight  *,  for  was  the  leffening  of 
the  fize  at  plank  rapid,  they  would,  in  defiance  of  their 
ftraightnefs,  get  entangled,  and  even  as  it  is,  they  are 
flightly  fo  ;  but  care  is  taken  to  get  them  out  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  body  of  the  hat  well  with  the  hand  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  manner)  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  the  dregs  keep 
the  hats  plump.  Another  advantage  attending  the  ufe 
of  dregs,  whether  of  beer,  porter,  or  wrine,  is  that  as 
the  boiling  in  the  dregs  does  not  draw  out  much  of  the 
mucilage  from  each  hat,  when  they  come  to  be  ftiffen- 
ed  the  dregs  form  a  body  within  the  hat  fufficiently 
ftrong  or  retentive  to  keep  the  glue  from  coming 
through  amongft  the  nap  ;  vitriol  alone  would  purge  or 
weaken  the  hats  too  much,  confequcntly,  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  does  better  with  the  addition  of  dregs,  and  they 
difallow  the  body  to  be  clofer  from  its  getting  more 
work  ;  many  journeymen,  however,  to  hurry  this  part 
of  the  procefs,  ufe  a  quantity  of  vitriol,  and  open  the 
body  again  by  throwing  in  a  handful  or  two  of  oat¬ 
meal  *,  by  this  means  they  get  a  great  many  made, 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  are  left  quite  grainy  from 
the  want  of  labour .  This,  in  handling  the  dry  gray 
hat,  when  made,  may  be  in  part  difeovered,  but  in  part 
only  ;  in  wearing  the  effect  is  {tuning  fpots,  as  if  of 
greafe,  but  is,  in  reality,  the  glue  lodging  upon  the 
grainy  parts.” 


Of  thefe  reafons  for  the  ufe  of  dregs,  the  laft  only  Hat- 
appears  to  be  perfpicuous  or  at  all  latisfa&ory.  Acid  Making, 
of  any  kind,  by  taking  out  the  greafy  fubftances  on  « 

each  pile  of  hair,  allows  the  roughnefles  on  the  furface 
of  each  to  operate  with  their  full  effe£t,  and  thus  faci¬ 
litates  the  mechanical  action  of  felting  ;  and  Mr  Col- 
linfon  informed  Mr  Nicholfon,  that  in  a  procefs,  called 
carolling,  they  make  ufe  of  nitrous  acid.  In  this  ope¬ 
ration,  the  material  is  put  into  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous 
and  fulphuric  acids  in  water,  and  kept  in  the  digelling 
heat  of  a  ftove  all  night ;  by  which  means  the  hair  ac¬ 
quires  a  ruddy  or  yellow  colour,  like  the  inner  part  of 
a  carrot,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  though  it 
lofes  part  of  its  ftrength  it  receives  a  curl  which  more 
readily  promotes  the  action  of  felting. 

il  It  muft  be  remembered,  that  our  hat  ftill  pofleflfes 
the  form  of  a  cone,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  feveral 
actions  it  has  undergone  have  only  converted  it  into  a 
foft  flexible  felt,  capable  of  being  extended,  though 
with  forne  difficulty,  in  every  direction.  The  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  it  the  form  required  by  the 
wearer.  For  this  purpofe,  the  workman  turns  up  the 
edge  or  rim  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  then  returns  the  point  back  again  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  or  axis  of  the  cap,  fo  far  as  not  to  take  out  this 
fold,  but  to  produce  another  inner  fold  of  the  fame 
depth.  The  point  being  returned  back  again  in  the 
fame  manner,  produces  a  third  fold  ;  and  thus  the 
workman  proceeds,  until  the  whole  has  acquired  the 
appearance,  of  a  flat  circular  piece,  confining  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  concentrie  undulations  or  folds,  with  the  point  in 
the  centre.  This  is  laid  upon  the  plank,  where  the 
workman,  keeping  the  piece  wet  with  the  liquor,  pulls 
out  the  point  with  his  fingers,  and  preffes  it  down  with 
his  hand,  at  the  fame  time  turning  it  round  on  its  cen¬ 
tre  in  contact  with  the  plank,  till  he  has,  by  this  means, 
rubbed  out  a  flat  portion  equal  to  the  intended  crown 
of  the  hat.  In  the  next  place,  he  takes  a  block,  to  the 
crown  of  which  he  applies  the  flat  central  portion  of 
the  felt,  and  by  forcing  a  firing  down  the  Tides  of  the 
bloek,  he  caufes  the  next  part  to  affume  the  figure  of 
the  crown,  which  he  continues  to  wet  and  work,  until 
it  has  properly  difpofed  of  itfelf  round  the  block.  The 
rim  now  appears  like  a  flounced  or  puckered  appendage 
round  the  edge  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  block  being  fet 
upright  on  the  plank,  the  requifite  figure  is  foon  given 
by  working,  rubbing,  and  extending  this  part.  Water 
only  is  ufed  in  this  operation  of  faihioning  or  block¬ 
ing  ;  at  the  conclufion  of  which  it  is  prefled  out  by  the 
fame  copper  implement  by  which  he  drove  down  the 
card. 

“  Previous  to  the  dyeing,  the  nap  of  the  hat  is  raifed 
or  loofened  out  with  a  wire  brufh,  or  carding  iniiru- 
ment.  The  fibres  are  too  rotten  after  the  dyeing  to 
bear  this  operation  ;  or  if  they  could  bear  the  opera¬ 
tion,  the  colour  of  the  hat  would  not  be  uniform,  from 
a  part  of  the  nap  having  been  confined,  and  confequent-  % 
ly  not  receiving  the  full  a£tion  of  the  dye  liquor.  The 
dyeing  materials  are  logwood,  and  a  mixture  of  the  ful- 
phates  of  iron  and  of  copper,  known  in  the  market  by 
the  names  of  green  copperas  and  blue  vitriol.  As  the 
time  of  Mr  Collinfon  was  limited,  and  my  attention, 
fays  Mr  Nicholfon,  wras  more  particularly  directed  to 
the  mechanical  proeeffes,  I  did  not  go  into  the  dye- 
houfe ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hats  are  boiled 

with 
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Hat-  with  the  logwood,  and  afterwards  immerfed  in  the  fa- 
naking.  ]jne  folution,  I  particularly  afked  whether  galls  were 
ufed,  and  was  anfwered  in  the  negative. 

“  The  dyed  hats  are,  in  the  next  place,  taken  to  the 
ftiffening  (hop.  One  workman,  affifted  by  a  boy,  does 
this  part  of  the  buftnefs.  He  has  two  veffels,  or  boil¬ 
ers,  the  one  containing  the  grounds  of  ftrong  beer, 
which  cods  feven  (hillings  per  barrel,  and  the  other 
veffel  containing  melted  glue,  a  little  thinner  than  it  is 
ufed  by  carpenters.  Our  author  particularly  afked, 
whether  this  laft  folution  contained  any  other  ingre¬ 
dient  befldes  glue,  and  wras  allured  that  it  did  not.  The 
beer  grounds  are  applied  in  the  inftde  of  the  crown  to 
prevent  the  glue  from  coming  through  to  the  face,  and 
alfo,  as  he  fuppofes,  to  give  the  requiflte  firmnefs  at  a 
lefs  expence  than  could  be  produced  by  glue  alone.  If 
the  glue  were  to  pafs  through  the  hat  in  different  places, 
it  might,  he  imagines,  be  more  difficult  to  produce  an 
even  glofs  upon  the  face  in  the  fubfequent  finiffiing. 
The  glue  ftiffening  is  applied  after  the  beer  grounds 
are  dried,  and  then  only  upon  the  lower  face  of  the 
flap,  and  the  infide  of  the  crown.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  hat  is  put  into  another  hat,  called  a  ftiffening  hat, 
the  crown  of  which  is  notched,  or  (lit  open  in  various 
dire&ions.  Thefe  are  then  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  deal 
board,  which  fupports  the  flap,  and  the  glue  is  applied 
with  a  bruffi. 

“  The  dry  hat,  after  this  operation,  is  very  rigid,  and 
its  figure  irregular.  The  next  operation,  therefore,  is 
clearing  with  foap  and  boiling  water  to  cleanfe  the  glue 
from  the  nap  or  pile ;  it  is  then  dried.  The  laft  dref- 
fing  is  given  by  the  application  of  moifture  and  heat, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  bruffi,  and  a  hot  iron,  fomewhat  in 
the  ffiape  of  that  ufed  by  tailors,  but  ffiorter  and  broader 
on  the  face.  The  hat  being  foftened  by  expofure  to 
fteam,  is  drawn  upon  a  block,  to  which  it  is  fecurely  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  former  method  of  forcing  a  firing  down 
from  the  crown  to  the  commencement  of  the  rim.  The 
judgment  of  the  workman  is  employed  in  moiftening, 
bruffiing,  and  ironing  the  hat,  in  order  to  give  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  proper  figure.  When  the  rim  of  the  hat  is 
not  intended  to  be  of  an  equal  width  throughout,  it  is 
cut  by  means  of  a  wooden,  or  perhaps  metallic  pattern  5 
but  as  no  fuch  hats  are  now  in  faffiion,  Mr  Nicholfon 
faw  only  the  tool  for  cutting  them  round.  The  con¬ 
trivance  is  very  ingenious  and  Ample.  A  number  of 
notches  are  made  in  one  edge  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
for  the  purpofe  of  inferting  the  point  of  a  knife, 
and  from  one  fide  or  edge  of  this  piece  of  wood 
there  proceeds  a  ftraight  handle,  which  lies  parallel  to 
the  notched  fide,  forming  an  angle  fomewhat  like  that 
of  a  carpenter’s  fquare.  When  the  legs  of  this  angle 
are  applied  to  the  outfide  of  the  crown,  and  the  board 
lies  flat  on  the  rim  of  the  hat,  the  notched  edge  will 
lie  nearly  in  the  dire6tion  of  the  radius,  or  line  point¬ 
ing  to  the  centre  of  the  hat.  A  knife  being  there¬ 
fore  inferted  in  one  of  the  notches,  it  is  eafy  to  draw 
it  round  by  leaning  the  tool  againft  the  crown,  and  it 
will  cut  the  border  very  regular  and  true.  This  cut 
is  made  before  the  hat  is  quite  finifhed,  and  is  not  car¬ 
ried  entirely  through  ;  fo  that  one  of  the  laft  ope¬ 
rations  confifts  in  tearing  off  the  redundant  part,  which 
by  that  means  leaves  an  edging  of  beaver  round  the  ex¬ 
ternal  face  of  the  flap.  When  the  hat  is  completely 
Aniffied,  the  crown  is  tied  up  in  gauze  paper,  which  is 
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neatly  ironed  down.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  fubfe-  Hafc- 
quent  operations  of  lining,”  &c.  .  , 

This  valuable  memoir  on  the  fabrication  of  hats  is 
concluded  with  fome  obfervations  on  the  probable  gain 
or  lofs  of  employing  machinery  in  the  manufa&ure. 

Thefe  obfervations  we  recommend  to  the  ferious  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  judicious  hat-maker,  who  carries  on  his. 
buflnefs  on  a  large  fcale  *,  for  he  will  find  them  not  the 
reveries  of  a  rafli  fpeculatift,  but  the  cool  refle&ions  of  a 
real  philofopher,  who  is  at  the  fame  time  no  ftranger  to 
the  arts  of  life.  They  fugged  the  following  fubje&s  of 
enquiry  :  Whether  carding,  which  is  rapidly  and  me¬ 
chanically  done,  be  inferior  to  bowing,  which  does  not. 
promife  much  facility  for  mechanical  operation  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  a  fucceflion  of  batts  or  cardings  might  be  thrown 
round  a  fluted  cone,  which  rapidly  revolving,  in  contadl 
with  three  or  more  cylinders,  might  perform  the  harden¬ 
ing,  and  even  the  working,  with  much  more  precifion  and 
fpeed  than  they  are  now  done  by  hand  ?  Whether  block¬ 
ing  or  fhaping  be  not  an  operation  extremely  wrell  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  operation  of  one  or  more  machines  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  loofe  weaving  and  fubfequent  felting  might  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  lighter,  cheaper,  and  ftronger  article  ?  And  how 
far  the  mechanical  felting,  which  is  not  confined  merely 
to  the  hairs  of  animals,  might  be  applied  to  this  art  *  ?  *Nicho!fi 
Mr  Dunnage  has  propofed  a  method  of  making  vja-j0*1?71*  4t0> 
ter-proof  hats ,  in  imitation  of  beaver,  for  which,  in  No- vo  ’ lV* 
vember  1794,  he  obtained  a  patent.  This  method  is  as 
follows  :  Let  a  (hag  be  woven,  of  fuch  count  in  the  reed, 
and  cut  over  fuch  fized  wire,  as  will  give  the  hats  to  be 
manufactured  from  it  that  degree  of  richnefs,  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  fur,  which  may  be  thought  neceflary.  The  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  this  ffiag  may  be  compofed  are  various, 
and  ffiould  be  accommodated  to  different  kinds  of  hats, 
according  to  the  degree  of  beauty  and  durability  to  be 
given  them,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  defigned 
to  be  fold  •>  that  is  to  fay,  filk,  mohair,  or  any  othei? 
hair  that  is  capable  of  being  fpun  into  an  end  fine 
enough  for  the  purpofe,  cotton,  inkle,  wool,  ora  mix¬ 
ture  of  any,  or  all  the  above  materials,  as  may  fuit  the 
different  purpofes  of  the  manufaClurer.  Thofe  anfwer 
belt,  (fays  our  author),  which  are  made  with  twroT 
poles,  either  of  Bergam,  Piedmont,  or  Organzine  Aik, 
rifing  alternately,  in  a  reed  of  about  nine  hundred  count 
to  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  three  (hoots  over  each 
wire.  This  method  of  weaving  diftributes  the  filk 
(as  it  may  be  put  Angle  into  the  harnefs),  and  pre¬ 
vents  any  ribby  appearance  which  it  might  have  if  the 
Aik  were  paffed  double,  and  the  whole  of  the  pole  cut 
over  each  wire.  This  may  be  made  either  on  a  two 
or  four  thread  ground  of  hard  Aik,  (hot  w  ith  Ane  cot¬ 
ton,  which  he  thinks  preferable  for  (hoots,  to  Aik,  inkle, 
or  any  other  material,  as  it  forms  both  a  clofe  and  Ane 
texture.  An  inferior  kind  of  hats  may  be  made  from 
any  of  the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  with  cheap¬ 
er  Aik.  This  ffiag  ffiould  be  ftretched  on  a  frame, 
fuch  as  dyers  ufe  to  rack  cloth  5  then  (having  previ- 
oufly  fet  the  pile  upright  with  a  comb,  to  prevent  its  - 
being  injured  or  (luck  together),  go  over  the  ground, 
with  thin  Aze,  laid  on  with  a  foft  bruffi.  For  black, r 
or  dark  colours,  common  Aze  will  do  5  with  white  or  any* 
light  colour,  ufe  iflnglafs,  or  a  Aze  made  from  white, 
kid  leather.  Thefe,  or  gum,  or  any  other  mucdagi-: 
nous  matter,  which,  without  altering  the  colour,  will t 
prevent  oil  from  getting  through  the  ground  fo  as  tci * 

O  o  injure 
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Hat-  injure  the  pile,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Take  care 
making.  not  to  a pply  more  of  any  material,  as  a  preparation, 
-_v  "  than  may  be  fully  faturated  with  oil  or  varniih,  fo  that 

water  will  not  difcharge  it  from  the  ground.  The 
fize,  or  rather  glutinous  matter,  being  dry,  the  pile 
mull  be  teafcled,  or  carded  with  a  fine  card,  till 
the  filk  is  completely  taken  out  of  the  twill  or  throw¬ 
ing,  when  it  will  lofe  its  coarfe  {baggy  look,  and  af- 
fume  the  appearance  of  a  very  fine  fur.  It  mull  now 
be  once  more  fet  upright  with  a  comb,  and  you  may 
proceed  to  lay  on  your  water-proof  material  3  this  too 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumfiances.  For  black, 
or  any  dark  colour,  linfeed  oil  well  boiled  with  the  u- 
fual  driers,  and  thickened  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  any 
good  drying  colour,  will  do*,  for  white,  or  very  fine  co¬ 
lours,  poppy  or  nut  oil,  or  copal  or  other  varnilhes,  may 
be  u  ed.  In  this  particular  the  manufacturer  mull 
judge  what  will  belt  anfwer  his  purpofe,  taking  care 
never  to  ufe  any  thing  that  will  dry  hard,  or  be  lubjeCt 
to  crack.  Mr  Dunnage  has  found  good  drying  lin¬ 
feed  oil  preferable  to  any  other  thing  which  he  has 
ufed,  and,  with  the  precaution  of  laying  on  very  little 
the  firfi  time,  it  will  not  injure  the  fineft  colours.  When 
the  firll  coat  of  oil  is  dry,  go  over  it  a  fecond  and 
a  third  time,  if  neceffary,  till  you  are  convinced  the 
pores  of  the  ground  are  fully  clofed  up,  and  the  fluff 
'rendered  impervious  tto  w'ater.  It  fhould  now  iland 
feveral  days,  till  the  fmell  is  fufficiently  gone  off,  and 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  frame,  fhould  be  gone  over 
with  fome  ox  gall  or  lime-water,  to  take  off  the  greafi- 
nefs,  which  would  otherwife  prevent  the  ftiffening  from 
adhering  to  the  oil.  The  material  being  now  ready  to 
be  formed  into  hats,  fhould  be  cut  into  proper  fhapes 
for  that  purpofe.  The  crown  fhould  be  made  up  over 
a  block,  with  needle  and  filk,  the  oiled  fide  outwards. 
The  feams  fhould  then  be  rubbed  with  a  piecc'of  hard 
wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  to  make  them  lie  flat,  and  the 
edges  of  the  fluff  pared  off  very  near  the  flitches,  that 
no  joint  may  appear  on  the  right  fide.  The  feams 
fhould  then  be  carefully  gone  over  with  the  prepared 
oil,  till  every  crevice  or  hole  made  by  the  needle  is 
completely  filled  up,  and  the  crown  rendered  perfe&ly 
'  water-proof.  The  crown  may  then  be  turned  and  ftiff- 
ened,  by  flicking  linen,  leather,  paper,  or  any  other 
material  that  may  be  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  to 
the  inner  or  painted  fide,  till  it  acquires  about  the  fame 
degree  of  ftiffnefs,  or  refiflance  to  the  touch,  as  a  good 
beaver.  The  mucilaginous  matter  which  he  ufed  to 
attach  the  ftiffening  to  the  crown,  and  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  brim  to  each  other,  was  compofcd 
of  one  pound  of  gum-arabic  or  fenega,  one  pound  of 
ftarch,  and  half  a  pound  of  glue,  boiled  up  with  as 
much  water  as  reduced  the  whole  to  the  confidence  of 
a  thick  pafte.  A  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  any  of 
thefe  ingredients  may  be  ufed,  and  other  glutinous  and 
adhefive  fubftances  may  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  3  or 
drying-oils  may  be  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  this  or  other 
mucilage  *,  or  any  of  the  refinous  gums  diflolved  in 
oil  or  fpirits :  only  it  fhould  be  obferved,  in  this  cafe, 
the  hats  will  require  more  time  in  the  preparation,  as 
the  oily  matter,  unlefs  expofed  to  the  air,  will  not  rea¬ 
dily  dry;  but  he  found  by  experience  that  the  above- 
mentioned  compofition  does  not  dry  hard  or  brittle, 
but  retains  that  pleafant  flexibility  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  touch,  while  it  communicates  to  the  other  mat- 
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rials  a  fufficient  degree  of  elafiicity.  Before  the  brim  Hat- 
is  perfectly  dry,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  form  a  neck  ma&ing* 
or  rifing  round  the  hole  where  it  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  crown,  by  notching  it  round  with  a  pair  of  feif- 
fars,  and  then  forcing  it  over  a  block  fomething  larger 
than  you  have  made  the  hole,  fo  that  the  uncut  fluff  may 
turn  up,  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  crown,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Before  you  join  the  crown  and  brim 
together,  go  over  the  outfide  of  the  neck  of  the  brim, 
and  the  infide  of  the  crown,  as  high  as  the  neck  will 
come  (which  fhould  be  about  half  an  inch),  with  the 
prepared  oil ;  and  when  they  are  nearly  dry,  fo  as  to 
adher  to  the  finger  on  touching  them,  put  the  crown 
over  the  neck  of  the  brim,  and  let  them  be  fewed 
firongly  together,  taking  care  to  few  down  as  little  of 
the  pile  as  pofiible,  and  ufing  the  fame  precaution  of 
oiling,  where  the  needle  has  been  through,  as  was  ob¬ 
ferved  in  making  up  the  crown.  The  hat  is  now  rea¬ 
dy  for  d  re  fling ;  which  operation  may  be  performed 
over  a  block,  with  a  hot  iron,  brufb,  &.c,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  commonly  called  felts.  When  putting 
in  the  lining,  be  very  careful  to  let  the  needle  only  take 
hold  of  the  under  furface  of  the  brim  ;  for  fhould  it 
perforate  the  upper  one,  the  water  will  find  its  way 
through,  and  the  hat  be  of  no  value.  Though  we  have^ 
already  declared  how  little  wc  are  acquainted  with  the 
operation  of  hat-making,  we  cannot  help  fuggefling  the 
enquiry,  whether  thefe  water-proof  hats  might  not  be 
improved  both  in  firength  and  beauty,  by  a  flight  felt¬ 
ing  before  the  application  of  the  fize  by  the  brufh. 

Such  of  them  as  are  compofed  of  wool  or  hair,  or  con¬ 
tain  a  mixture  of  thefe  materials,  are  nnqueftionably 
fufceptible  of  felting. 

Dyeing  of  Hats.  The  inftruflions  of  Colbert  di- 
re£f  hats  to  be  firfi:  firongly  galled,  by  boiling  them 
a  long  time  in  a  deco£tion  of  galls  with  a  little  log¬ 
wood,  that  the  dye  may  penetrate  the  better  into  their 
fubftance  3  after  which  a  proper  quantity  of  vitriol, 
and  dcco6lion  of  logwood,  with  a  little  verdigrife,  are 
added,  and  the  hats  continued  in  this  mixture  alfo  for 
a  confiderable  time.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  put 
into  a  frefh  liquor  of  logwood,  galls,  vitriol,  and  ver¬ 
digrife  3  and  where  the  hats  are  of  great  price,  or  of 
a  hair  which  difficultly  takes  the  dye,  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time.  For  obtaining  the 
moft  perfeff  colour,  the  hair  or  wool  is  to  be  dyed 
blue  previoufly  to  its  being  formed  into  hats.  But  the 
following  fhorter  proccfs  is  generally  prattifed. 

A  hundred  pounds  of  logwood,  12  pounds  of  gum, 
and  fix  pounds  of  galls,  are  boiled  in  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  for  fome  hours  3  after  which,  about  fix 
pounds  of  verdigrife  and  ten  of  green  vitriol  are  add¬ 
ed,  and  the  liquor  kept  jufi  fimmering,  or  of  a  heat 
a  little  below  boiling.  Ten  or  twelve  dozen  of  hats 
are  immediately  put  in,  each  on  its  block,  and  kept 
down  by  crofs  bars  for  about  an  hour  and  an  half; 
they  are  then  taken  out  and  aired,  and  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  others  put  in  their  room.  The  two  fets  of  hats 
are  thus  dipped  and  aired  alternately,  eight  times  each  3 
the  liquor  being  refreflied  each  time  with  more  of  the 
ingredients,  but  in  lefs  quantity  than  at  firfi. 

This  procefs  (fays  Dr  Lewis)  affords  a  very  good 
black  on  woollen  and  filk  fluffs  as  well  as  on  hats,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  fmall  pieces  of  both  kinds  which  are 
fometimes  dyed  by  the  hatters.  The  workmen  lay 
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great  ftrefs  upon  the  vc'rdigrifc,  and  affirm  that  they 
cannot  dye  a  black  hat  without  it:  it  were  to  be  wiftied 
that  the  ufe  of  this  ingredient  were  more  common  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  black  dye  3  for  the  hatters  dye, 
both  on  filk  and  woollen,  is  reckoned  a  finer  black  than 
what  is  commonly  produced  by  the  woollen  and  filk  dyer. 

But  the  general  pra&icc  among  hatters  is  to  leave 
out  the  galls  and  verdigrife,  on  account  of  the  advance 
in  price,  and  to  ufe  blue  vitriol  in  tie  ad  of  them,  in  the 
proportion  of  jib.  to  12  dozen  of  hats,  which  is  found 
to  anfvver  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

Mats  are  alfo  made  for  women’s  wear,  not  only 
of  the  above  (luffs,  but  of  chips,  draw,  or^  cane,  by 
plaiting,  and  fewing  the  plaits  together  3  beginning 
'with  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and  working  round  till 
the  whole  is  finifhed.  Hats  for  the  fame  purpofe  are 
alfo  woven  and  made  of  horfe-hair,  filk,  &c.^ 

Hat  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  for  the  dignity  of  car¬ 
dinal,  or  a  promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  this  fenfe 
they  fay,  “  to  expe£l  the  hat  3  to  claim,  or  have  pre- 
tenfions  to,  the  hat,”  &c. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  firft  made  the  hat  the  fymbol  or 
cognizance  of  the  cardinals,  enjoining  them  to  wear  a 
red  hat  at  the  ceremonies  and  proceffions,  in  token  of 
their  being  ready  to  fpill  their  blood  for  Jefus  Chrifl. 

HfVTCH,  or  Hatchway,  a  fquare  or  oblong  open* 
ing  in  the  Deck  of  a  (hip,  of  which  there  are  feveral, 
forming  the  pnffages  from  one  deck  to  another,  and  into 
the  hold  or  lower  apartments.  See  Plate  CLXIX. 
where  A  represents  the  main-hatchway  of  the  lower 
deck  3  NN  the  fore-hatchway  3  and  OO  the  after¬ 
hatchway. — There  are  likewife  hatches  of  a  fmaller 
kind,  called  /cuttles.  See  UU  in  the  fame  figure  3  as 
alfo  the  article  Scuttle. — Hatches  is  alfo,  though 
improperly,  a  name  applied  by  Tailors  to  the  covers  or 
lids  of  the  hatchway. 

HATCH  EL,  or  HlTCHEL,  in  the  manufactory  of 
flax,  hemp,  &c.  a  tool,  not  unlike  a  card,  for  dreffing 
and  combing  them  into  fine  hairs. 

They  confifl  of  {harp-pointed  iron  pins,  or  teeth, 
fct  orderly  in  a  board. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts,  fome  with  finer  and 
fhorter  teeth,  others  with  them  coarfer  and  longer. 

HATCHES,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  in  Cornwall, 
to  exprefs  any  of  the  openings  of  the  earth  either  into 
mines  or  in  feareh  of  thorn.  The  fruitlefs  openings 
are  called  e/fay-hatches  ;  the  real  mouths  of  the  veins, 
tin-hatches ;  and  the  places  where  they  wind  up  the 
buckets  of  ore,  win/hatches . 

Hatches  alfo  denote  flood-gates  fet  in  a  river,  &c. 
to  flop  the  current  of  the  water,  particularly  certain 
dams  or  mounds  made  of  rubhiffi,  clay,  or  earth,  to 
prevent  the  water  that  iffiies  from  the  ftream-works 
and  tin-wafhes  in  Cornwall  from  running  into  the  freih 
rivers. 

HATCHET,  a  fmall  light  fort  of  an  axe,  with  a 
bafil  edge  on  its  left  fide,  and  a  ffiort  handle,  as  being 
to  be  ufed  with  one  hand. — Hatchets  are  ufed  by  vari¬ 
ous  artificers,  and  more  particularly  in  hewing  of  wood. 

HATCHING,  the  maturating  fecundated  eggs, 
wh  ther  by  the  incubation  and  warmth  of  the  parent 
bird,  or  by  artificial  heat,  fo  as  to  produce  young 
chickens  alive. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  means  of  ovens  has 
long  been  pra&ifed  in  Egypt  3  but  it  is  there  only 
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known  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  fingle  village  named  Hatch 
Berme ,  and  to  thefe  that  live  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  *  v 
it.  Towards  the' beginning  of  autumn  they  icatter 
themfelves  all  over  the  country  3  where  each  perfon 
among  them  is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of 
an  oven,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  fize  3  but,  111 
general,  they  are  capable  of  containing  from  forty  to 
fourfcore  thoufand  eggs.  The  number  of  theie  ovens 
placed  up  and  down  the  country  is  about  386,  and  they 
ufually  keep  them  working  for  about  fix  months  :  as, 
therefore,  each  brood  takes  up  in  an  oven,  as  under  a 
hen,  only  21  days,  it  is  eafy  in  every  one  of  them  to 
hatch  eight  different  broods  of  chickens.  Every  Ber- 
mean  is  under  the  obligation  of  delivering  to  the  per¬ 
fon  who  intrufts  him  with  an  oven,  only  two-thirds  of 
as  many  chickens  as  there  have  been  eggs  put  under 
his  care  3  and  he  is  a  gainer  by  this  bargain,  as  more 
than  two-thirds  cf  the  eggs  ulually  produce  chickens. 

In  order  to  make  a -calculation  of  the  number  of  chic¬ 
kens  yearly  fo  hatched  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  only  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  that 
each  brood  confifis  of  at  lead  30,000  chickens  3  and 
thus  it  would  appear  that  the  ovens  of  Egypt  give  life 
yearly  to  at  leait  92,640,000  of  thefe  animals. 

This  ufeful  and  advantageous  method  of  hatching 
eggs  has  been  lately  difeovered  in  France  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr  Reaumur  3  who,  by  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments,  has  reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles.  He 
found  by  experience,  that  the  heat  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  marked  32  on  his 
thermometer,  or  that  marked  96  on  Fahrenheit’s.  This 
degree  of  heat  is  nearly  that  of  the  (kin  of  the  hen,  and 
what  is  remarkable,  of  the  (kin  of  all  other  domellic 
fowls,  and  probably  of  all  other  kinds  of  birds.  I  he 
degree  of  heat  which  brings  about  the  developement 
of  the  cygnet,  the  gofling,  and.  the  turkey-pout,  is  the 
fame  as  tljat  which  fits  for  hatching  the  canary-fong- 
fler,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  fmalleft  humming¬ 
bird  :  the  difference  is  only  in  the  time  during  which 
-this  heat  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  eggs  of 
different  birds 
feclion  in  1 1 
require  27  or  — 

After  many  experiments,  Mr  Reaumur  found,  that 
(loves  heated  by  means  of  a  baker’s  oven,  fucceeded 
better  than  thofe  made  hot  by  layers  of  dung  :  and  the 
-furnaces  of  glafs-hpufes  and  thofe  of  the  melters  of  me¬ 
tals,  by  means  of  pipes  to  convey  heat  into  a  room, 
might,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  (loves,  no  great  nicety  is  required. 

A  chamber  over  an  oven  will  do  very  well.  Nothing 
more  will  be  neceffary  but  to  afeertain  the  degree  of 
heat  3  which  may  be  done  by  melting  a  lump  of  butter 
of  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  with  half  as  much  tallow,  and 
putting  it  into  a  phial.  1  his  will  ferve  to  indicate  the 
heat  with  fufficient  exa&nefsj  for  when  it  is  too  great, 
this  mixture  will  become  as  liquid  a^>  oil  3  and  when  the 
heat  is  too  fmall,  it  will  remain  fixed  in  a  lump  3  hut 
it  will  flow  like  a  tffick  fyrup,  upon  inclining  the  bottle, 
if  the  Hove  be  of  a  right  temper.  Great  attention 
therefore  thould  be  given  to  keep  the  heat  always  at 
thL  degree,  by  letting  in  frefh  air  if  it  be  too  great, 
or  (hinting  the  flove  more  clofe  if  it  be  too  fmall  3  and 
that  all  the  tggs  in  the  flove  may  equally  (hare  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  the  heat,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  ihift  them 
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,  it  will  bring  the-  canary-bird  to  per- 
or  12  days,  while  the  turkey-pout  will 
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Hatching  from  the  (ides  to  the  centre  ;  and  thus  to  imitate  the 
Hatfield  "  are  frequently  feen  to  make  ufe  of  their  bills, 

*nd  chace.  t0  P11^1  tlie  outcr  parts  thofe  eggs  that  were  neareft 

— V— to  the  middle  of  their  nefts,  and  to  bring  into  the 
middle  fuch  as  lay  neareft  the  tides. 

Mr  Reaumur  has  invented  a  fort  of  low  boxes,  with¬ 
out  bottoms,  and  lined  with  furs.  Thefe,  which  he 
calls  artificial  parents ,  not  only  fhelter  the  chickens 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  but  afford  a  kindly  warmth, 
fo  that  they  prefently  take  the  benefit  of  their  fhelter 
as  readily  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  wings  of 
a  hen.  After  hatching,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep 
the  chickens,  for  fome  time,  in  a  room  artfully  heat¬ 
ed  and  furnifhed  with  thefe  boxes  ;  but  afterwards  they 
may  be  fafely  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  court-yard,  in 
which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  place  one  of  thefe  artifi¬ 
cial  parents  to  fhelter  them  if  there  fhould  be  occafion 
for  it. 

As  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  brood,  they 
are  generally  a  whole  day  after  being  hatched,  before 
they  take  any  food  at  all  ;  and  then  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  may  be  given  them  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which 
they  will  begin  to  pick  up  infers  and  grafs  for  them- 
felves. 

But  to  fave  the  trouble  of  attending  them,  capons 
may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
liens  do.  Mr  Reaumur  affures,  that  he  has  feen  above 
200  chickens  at  once,  all  led  about  and  defended  on¬ 
ly  by  three  or  four  fuch  capons.  Nay,  cocks  may 
be  taught  to  perform  the  fame  office  ;  which  they,  as 
well  as  the  capons,  will  continue  to  do  all  their  lives 
after.’  , 

Hatching,  or  Haching,  in  defigning,  &c.  the 
making  of  lines  with  a  pen,  pencil,  graver,  or  the  like; 
and  the  interfering  or  going  acrofs  thofe  lines  with 
others  drawn  a  contrary  way,  is  called  counter-hatching. 
The  depths  and  fhadows  of  draughts  are  ufually  formed 
by  hatching. 

Hatching  is  of  fingular  ufe  in  heraldry,  to  diffinguiffi 
the  feveral  colours  of  a  fhield,  without  being  illumined : 
thus,  gules  or  red  is  hatched  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  ;  azure,  by  lines  drawn  acrofs  the 
fhield  ;  and  fo  of  other  colours. 

HATCHMENT,  in  Heraldry ,  the  coat-of-arms  of 
a  perfon  dead,  ufually  placed  on  the  front  of  a  houfe, 
whereby  may  be  known  what  rank  the  deceafed  perfon 
was  of  when  living  :  the  whole  diftinguiffied  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  know  whether  he 
was  a  bachelor,  married  man,  or  widower  ;  with  the 
like  diftin&ions  for  women. 

HATFIELD,  Bishops,  a  town  of  Hartfordfhire 
19  miles  north  from  London.  It  was  called  Biffiops 
Hatfield,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  the  bifhops  of  Ely. 
Theodore  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury  held  a  fynod  here, 
anno  681,  againft  the  Eutychean  herefy.  Here  was 
once  a  royal  palace,  from  whence  both  Edward  VI. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  conduced  to  the  throne. 
King  James  X.  exchanged  the  manor  with  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Saliffiury,  for  Theobalds,  in 
the  pariffi  of  Cheffiunt  in  this  county;  and  the  lordffiip 
ft  ill  remains  in  that  noble  family,  who  have  a  very  fine 
(eat  here. 

Hatfield  and  Chace ,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkffiire,  four  miles  from  Doncafter.  The  chace  is 
famous  for.  deer-hunting.  There  are  many  intrench- 
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mcnts  near  the  town,  as  if  it  had  been  the  camp  of  fome  Hatfield 
great  army.  It  is  faid  that  no  rats  were  ever  feen  in  this  and  Chace 
town.  || 

Hatfield-broad-oak,  or  King's  Hatfeld,  a  town 
of  Effex  in  England,  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Lea,  30  miles  from  London,  is  fo  called  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil,  from  its  tenure  by  King  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  fucceffors,  and  from  a  broad  oak 
growing  in  the  town.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  a  fair  in  Auguft. 

HAFTEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
duchy  of  Guelderland,  feated  on  the  river  Uffol,  in  E. 

Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

HATTEMISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a  modern  Dutch  fe£t,  fo  called  from  Pontian  Van 
Hattem,  a  minifter  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  17th  century,  who  being  addifted 
to  the  fentiments  of  Spinoza,  was  on  that  account  de¬ 
graded  from  his  paftoral  office.  The  Verfchorifts  and 
Hattemiftsrefemble  each  other  in  their  religious  fy Items, 
though  they  never  fo  entirely  agreed  as  to  form  one 
communion.  The  founders  of  thefe  fedts  deduced 
from  the  dodtrine  of  abfolute  decrees  a  fyftem  of  fatal 
and  uncontrollable  neceffity;  they  denied  the  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  :  from  hence  they  farther  concluded, 
that  mankind  were  under  no  fort  of  obligation  to  eor- 
redt  their  manners,  to  improve  their  minds,  or  to  obey 
the  divine  laws  ;  that  the  whole  of  religion  confifted 
not  in  adting,  but  in  fuffering  ;  and  that  all  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Jefus  Chrift  are  reducible  to  this  one,  that  we 
bear  with  cheerfulnefs  and  patience  the  events  that 
happen  to  us  through  the  divine  will,  and  make  it  our 
conftant  and  only  ftudy  to  maintain  a  permanent  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind.  Thus  far  they  agreed  ;  but  the  Hatte- 
mifts  farther  affirmed,  that  Chrift  made  no  expiation 
for  the  fins  of  men  by  his  death,  but  had  only  fuggeft- 
ed  to  us  by  his  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us 
that  could  offend  the  Deity  ;  this,  they  fay,  was  Chrift’s 
manner  of  juftifying  his  fervants,  and  presenting  them 
blamelefs  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  It  was  one  of 
their  diftinguiffied  tenets,  that  God  does  notpuniffimen 
for  their  fins,  but  by  their  fins.  Thefe  two  fedls,  fays 
Moffieim,  ftill  fubfift,  though  they  no  longer  bear  the 
names  of  their  founders. 

HATTOCK,  a  ffiock  of  corn  containing  twelve 
(heaves ;  others  make  it  only  three  (heaves  laid  toge¬ 
ther. 

HATUAN,  a  town  an 4  fort  of  Upper  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Novigrod.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperia- 
lifts  in  1685.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.Long. 

19.  48.  N.  Lat.  47.  52. 

HAVANNA,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on  the  north- weft  part  of  it,  op- 
pofite  to  Florida.  It  is  famous  for  its  harbour,  which 
is  in  every  refpedt  one  of  the  beft  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  and  perhaps  in  the  world  It  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  paffage,  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  which 
afterwards  expands  into  a  large  bafon,  forming  three 
cul  de  facs,  and  is  fufficient,  in  extent  and  depth,  to 
contain  1000  fail  of  the  largtft  (hips,  having  almoft: 
throughout  fix  fathoms  water,  and  being  perfectly  co¬ 
vered  from  every  wind.  The  town  was  built  by  Diego 
de  Velafquez,  who  conquered  the  ifiand  of  Cuba-  It 
was  but  a  fmall  place?  and  named  originally  the  port  of 

Carenas^. 
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Havanna.  Careiias  ^  but  afterwards,  when  the  city  by  its  increafe 
0f  wealth  grew  confiderable,  it  was  called  St  Chrifto- 
pher  of  the  Havanna.  In  1536,  it  was  of  fo  inconfi- 
derable  a  value,  that  being  taken  by  a  French  pirate, 
he  ranfomed  the  place  for  the  paltry  fum  of  700  pieces 
of  eight.  Some  time  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Englilh, 
and  a  fecond  time  by  the  French  :  nor  was  its  value 
nnderftood,  nor  any  care  taken  to  put  it  in  a  pofture  of 
defence,  till  the  reign  of  Philip  II. though  what  was, 
then  done  proved  infufficient.  But  fince  the  acce£ 
lion  of  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  crown,  more  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it  a 
place  of  ftrength. 

The  Havanna  hands  on  the  weft  Fide  of  the  harbour, 
in  a  pleafant  plain  ;  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  captain-general  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  royal  offi¬ 
cers,  as  'well  as  of  an  affeffor  for  the  afliftanee  of  the 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
biftiop  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba  likewife  choofes  to  fix  his 
•refidence  here.  The  buildings  are  elegant,  built  of 
ftone,  and  fome  of  them  moft  fuperbly  furniftied. 
Here  are  eleven  churches  and  monafteries,  and  two 
handfome  hofpitals.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
fpacious  fquare,  furrounded  with  uniform  buildings. 
The  churches  are  rich  and  magnificent ;  the  lamps, 
candlefticks,  and  ornaments  for  the  altars,  being  of 
gold  and  filver  ;  fome  of  the  lamps  are  of  the  moft  cu¬ 
rious  workmanftiip,  and  weigh  near  100  weight  The 
Recolle&s  church,  which  ftands  on  the  beft  ground  in 
the  city,  has  12  beautiful  chapels  in  it,  and  in  the  mo- 
naftery  are  cells  for  50  fathers.  The  church  of  St  Clara 
has  feven  altars  adorned  with  plate,  and  the  nunnery  con¬ 
tains  100  women  and  fervants,  all  clothed  in  blue.  The 
church  belonging  to  the  Auguftines  has  13  altars ;  that 
of  St  Juan  de  Dios  9,  with  an  hofpital  for  foldiers  of 
1  2,000  pieces  of  eight  revenue.  It  is  not  a  biihop’s 
fee,  though  the  biihop  of  St  Jago  refides  here,  the  re¬ 
venue  of  which  prelate  is  not  lefs  than  50,000  pieces  of 
eight  a-year.  In  1700  the  inhabitants  were  computed 
at  26,000,  and  we  may  very  well  imagine  them  to  he 
increafed  fince.  They  are  a  more  polite  and  focial 
people  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  Spanifh  ports 
on  the  continent  $  and  of  late  imitate  the  French  both 
in  their  drefs  and  manners.  The  city  is  fupplied  with 
water  by  a  fmall  river  called  Lagida ,  which  rifes  from 
the  hills  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  town,  and  divides 
itfelf  into  three  dreams,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  fea 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  but  the  other  two  flow 
through  the  place,  entering  the  walls  near  the  middle 
of  the  city. 

As  to  the  fortifications,  it  was  already  remarked, 
that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  gut 
near  half  a  mile  in  length  :  this  paffage  is  defended  on 
the  eaft  fide  by  a  ftrong  caftle  called  El  Moro ,fituated 
on  a  high  rock  ;  and  on  the  walls  and  baftions  are 
mounted  40  pieces  of  cannon.  Under  the  faces  of  the 
fouth-weft  baft  ion  of  the  Moro,  and  more  within  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  a  battery  of  ftone  called  the 
Twelve  Apojlles ,  almoft  level  with  the  water,  and  the 
guns  of  which  carry  each  a  ball  of  36  pounds.  A  little 
higher,  and  oppofite  to  the  Point  gate,  is  the  La  Di- 
vina  Paftora,  or  the  Shepherd’s  Battery,  of  14  guns, 
level  with  the  water.  On  the^veft  fide  of  the  entrance, 
at  the  point,  is  a  fquare  fort  called  the  Punta ,  with 
four  baftions  well  mounted  with  cannon,  about  200 


yards  diftant  from  the  Punta  gate  of  the  town.  On  Havamia. 
the  baftions  of  the  town,  next  the  harbour,  are  a  num- ' 
ber  of  cannon  \  and  about  the  middle  of  the  city  is 
another  fort,  called  El  Fuerte ,  a  fquare  fort  with  four 
baftions,  mounted  with  22  pieces  of  cannon,  of  no 
great  ftrength  ;  but  in  this  laft  the  governor  refides, 
and  in  it  the  king  of  Spain’s  treafures  are  depofited  till 
the  arrival  of  the  galleons.  On  the  land-fide,  from  the 
Punta  gate  to  the  dock-yard,  there  is  a  rampart  with 
baftions,  faced  with  ftone,  and  earthen  parapets  with  a 
ditch,  which  in  feveral  places  has  fallen  in,  and  is  almoft: 
filled  up,  particularly  behind  the  Punta  and  land-gates, 
near  the  ftone  quarries,  which,  if  joined  to  one  another, 
might  be  of  great  detriment  to  the  place  in  cafe  of  a 
fiege,  as  a  lodgement  might  be  made  in  them.  The 
ground  here  rifes  with  an  eafy  afeent  to  the  land-gate  j 
and  is  either  open  pafture  or  garden  ground,  well  fto- 
red  with  the  cabbage-tree.  Before  the  land-gate  is  a 
ravelin.  The  hill  on  a  rifing  ground  from  this  gate 
(which  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  towrn)  to  the  dock¬ 
yard,  is  fteeper  than  on  the  other  fide. 

Such  are  the  fortifications  of  the  Havanna,  which 
are  the  beft  the  Spaniards  have  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as 
indeed  the  place  is  of  the  greateft  importance.  But 
though  ftrong,  they  have  many  defeats,  and  from  the 
fituation  of  the  town  and  forts,  are  commanded  by 
many  eminences,  of  which  an  enemy  could  not  fail  to 
take  advantage.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  harbour, 
the  Cavannas,  on  a  part  of  which  the  Moro  is  built, 
commands  in  a  great  meafure  that  fort,  but  abfolutely 
commands  the  Punta,  El  Fuerte,  and  whole  north-eaft 
part  of  the  city,  which  is  the  beft  fortified.  On  the 
weft  fide  of  the  city  runs  a  fuburb,  called  Guadalonpe , 
whofe  church  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  land-gate,  with  which  it  is  on  a  level, 
and  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  fortifications. 

From  the  north  fide  of  this  rifing  ground,  the  Punta 
gate  may  be  flanked  $  and  from  the  fouth-eaft  fide  the 
dock  yard  is  commanded.  Along  the  north  fide  runs 
an  aqueduft,  which  falling  into  the  ditch  at  the  land- 
gate,  runs  down  to  the  dock-yard,  both  for  watering 
the  ftiips  and  turning  a  faw-mill.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  church,  is  a  bridge  made  over  a  rivulet  that 
runs  into  the  bay  about  100  yards.  That  road  leads  to 
the  centre  of  the  iftand,  and  extends  to  Baracoa,  above 
600  miles  diftant.  From  this  bridge  to  the  Lazaretto, 
is  about  twro  miles,  with  a  rifing  ground  betwixt  them. 

A  trench  thrown  up  between  thefe  two  places  would 
cut  off  the  communication  with  the  town  by  land. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  will  plainly  appear,  that 
the  Havanna,  though  well  fortified)  is  not  impreg¬ 
nable. 

The  Havanna  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  mari¬ 
time  ftrength  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  many  fhips  ha¬ 
ving  been  built  here  within  thefe  few  years,  from  60 
to  80  guns,  the  iftand  furniftiing  the  fineft  materials, 
fuch  as  oak,  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany.  The  only 
defeft  of  the  harbour  is  the  narrowmefs  of  its  entry  j 
for  though  free  from  bars  and  (hoals,  yet  only  one  Ihip 
at  a  time-  can  enter  it  j  from  which  circumftance  the 
galleons  have  more  than  once  been  infulted,  and  fome 
of  them  taken,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  forts 
there  not  being  able  to  afford  them  any  afliftanee. 

Upon  the  rupture  with  Spain  in  1762,  the  Britifti 
miniftry  fent  a  fquadron  and  army  againft  this  place 

under 
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under  the  command  of  Admiral  Pocock  and  Lord  Albe¬ 
marle.  The  Spaniards  had  in  the  harbour  at  the  time 
a  fleet  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  two  of  them  but  juft 
launched,  two  more  on  the  flocks  nearly  finifhed,  and 
feveral  merchant  (hips.  The  men  of  war  were  almoft 
ready  for  fea  *?  but  no  account  had  reached  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  intended  attack.  The  place,  however,  was 
gallantly  defended,  and  fuflained  a  fiege  of  two  months 
and  eight  days  before  it  could  be  reduced  ,  when  a 
capitulation  was  fjgned,  and  alongfl  with  the  city  was 
yielded  a  diftrift  of  180  miles  to  the  weft  ward.  This 
conqueft  was  without  doubt  in  itfelf  the  moft  confider- 
able,  and  in  its  confequcnces  the  moft  dccifive,  of  any 
we  had  made  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war  j  and  in 
no  operation  were  the  courage,  fteadinefs,  and  perfe- 
verance  of  the  Britifh  troops,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
leaders,  more  confpicuous.  The  acquifition  of  this 
place  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
acquired  in  war.  It  was  a  military  atchievement  of 
the  higheft  clafs.  By  its  effect  on  the  enemy’s  marine 
it  was  equal  to  the  greiteft  naval  victory,  and  in  the 
plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  of  a  national  fubfidy. 
Nine  fail  of<hc  enemy’s  line-of-battle  fhips  were  ta¬ 
ken  ;  three  of  their  capital  fhips  had  been  funk  by 
themfelvcs  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiege  ^  two  more 
were  in  forwardnefs  upon  the  flocks,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  deftroyed  by  the  captors.  The  enemy  on  this 
occafion  loft  a  whole  fleet  of  (hips  of  war,  befides  a 
number  of  confiderable  merchant  (hips  ;  and  in  ready 
money,  in  tobacco  collected  at  the  Havanna  on  account 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  other  valuable  merchan- 
difes,  the  fum  loft  by  the  enemy  perhaps  did  not  fall 
fhort  of  three  millions  flerling. 

The  city  of  Havanna  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of 
1763  ;  and  is  of, the  greateft  importance  to  Spain,  be¬ 
ing  the  rendezvous  for  all  their  fleets  to  return  from 
America  to  Europe,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf 
of  Florida,  through  which  they  are  all  obliged  to  pafs. 
Here  the  navy  of  Spain  ftationed  in  the  Weft  Indies 
ride  ;  and  here  the  galleons,  the  flota,  and  other  mer¬ 
chant  ftiips  from  other  ports  both  of  the  continent  and 
iflands,  meet  in  September,  to  take  in  provifions  and 
wafer,  with  great  part  of  their  lading,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  returning  to  Spain  in  a  body.  A  con¬ 
tinual  fair  is  held  till  their  departure,  which  generally 
happens  before  the  end  of  the  month,  when  proclama¬ 
tion  is  made,  forbidding  any  perfon  belonging  to  the 
fleet  to  (lav  in  town  on  pain  of  death  }  and  accordingly, 
on  firing  the  warning  gun,  they  all  retire  on  board. — 
The  commerce  carried  on  in  this  port,  which  is  very 
confiderable  *,  may  be  diilinguifhed  into  the  particular 
commerce  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  that  more  general 
by  the  galleons  and  flota.  The  former  conlifts  in 
hides,  ufually  ftyled  of  the  Havanna,  which  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  of  great  value  *,  fugar,  tobacco,  admirable  in 
its  kind,  &c.  Though  ftrnngers  are  prohibited  to 
trade,  yet  a  contraband  commerce  is  carried  on  biifkcr 
here  than  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  Some  little  trade  k  car¬ 
ried  on  by  other  ports  of  Cuba,  but  it  is  very  ineon- 
fiderable.  As  to  the  general  commerce  this  port  is 
the  place  of  rendezvous  {as  already  mentioned)  for  all 
fhips,  particularly  from  Carthagena.  Puerto  Vein,  and 
La  Vera  Cruz,  which  return  to  Spain  from  the  Indies. 
The  Havanna  is  regularly  fupplied  with  European 
goods  only  by  the  regifter  (hips  from  Cadiz  and  the 


Canaries.  The  flota  and  galleons  bring  there  no  more  Havanna 
than  the  refufe  of  their  cargoes,  which  they  had  not  ^11 
been  able  to  difpofe  of  at  Carthagena,  Puerto  Velo,  or,  flU* 
La  Vera  Cruz.  When  the  fleet  is  in  the  harbour, 
provifions  are  exceflively  dear  on  fhore,  and  money  fo 
plenty,  that  a  Spaniard  experts  half  a  piece  of  eight 
Jfcday  from  a  male  fiave,  and  a  quarter  from  a  female, 

\>ut  of  what  they  earn  for  their  labour.  The  fleet  ge¬ 
nerally  fails  from  thence,  through  the  channel  of  Ba¬ 
hama,  in  the  month  of  September  ;  and  is  the  richeft 
in  the  world  *,  fincc,  in  filver  and  merchandife,  there 
is  feldom  lefs  than  thirty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  on. 
board,  or"fix  millions  (even  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  of  our  money. — It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
a  port  of  fo  much  confequence  as  the  Havanna  ought 
to  be  well  fortified.  Since  it  has  been  reftored  to  Spain, 
many  new  works  have  been  added,  to  prevent  if  poflible 
a  fimilar  difafter  befalling  it.  W.  Long.  82.  13.  N. 

Lat.  23.  12. 

HAVEL,  a  river  of  Brandenburgh,  which  proceeds 
from  a  lake  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  running 
through  the  middle  Marche,  and  through  Brandenburg 
and  other  towns,  runs  north,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe 
near  Werben. 

HAVELBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the 
houl’e  of  Brandenburg.  It  is  leated  on  the  river  Havel, 
in  E.  Long.  12.  17.  N.  Lat.  52.  51. 

HAVEN,  a  fca-port  or  harbour  for  fhips.  See  Port 
and  Harbour.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
havette ,  or  the  German  hafen ,  or  the  French  havre9 
which  all  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

PIAVERCAMP,  Sigibert,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
fcholar  and  critic,  profeflbr  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and 
the  Greek  tongue,  at  Leyden.  He  was  particularly 
(killed  in  medals  j  and  was  the  author  of  fomeefteemed 
works  in  that  way,  befide  giving  good  and  elegant 
editions  of  feveral  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  He  died 
at  Leyden  in  1742,  aged  58. 

H  AVERFORD-WEST,  a  town  of  Pembroke fh ire  in 
South  Wales,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Dongledye,  239 
miles  weft  from  London.  It  is  an  incorporated  town 
and  county  of  itfelf.  The  mayor  of  the  town  is  ad¬ 
miral,  coroner,  efeheater,  and  clerk  of  the  markets, 
within  its  precinCls.  Here  the  affzes  are  held  and 
the  county-jail  kept.  The  town  enjoys  feveral  privi- 
lege«,  and  has  its  own  courts.  It  was  formerly  fortified 
with  a  rampart  and  caftle,  which  are  now  in  ruins, 

W,  Long.  4.  58.  N.  Lat.  51.  45. 

HAVERILL,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  where  there  is  a  confiderable  manufactory  of 
checks,  cottons,  and  fuftians.  By  the  ruins  of  a 
church  and  caftle  dill  to  be  feen,  it  appears  to  have 
be*  n  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  confequence 
than  at  prefent.  It  has  now  only  about  300  houfes, 
and  about  11 00  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  o.  28.  N. 

Lat,  52.  6. 

HAUL,  an  e\ predion  peculiar  to  feamen,  imply¬ 
ing  to  puli  a  Angle  rope,  without  the  afliilance  of 
blocks  or  other  Inch  mechanical  pov7ers.  When  a 
rope  is  other  wife  pulled,  as  by  the  application  of  tackles, 
or  the  connection  with  blocks,  &e.  the  term  is  changed 
inLo  bowjing. 
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Haul  To  HAUL  the  Wind \  is  to  dire£l  the  {hip’s  courfe 
H  nearer  to  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the 
aonant.,  wjn{j  arjfes#  Thus,  fuppofing  a  {hip  to  fail  fouth-weft, 
with  the  wind  northerly,  and  fome  particular  occalion 
requires  to  haul  the  wind  more  weftward  3  to  perform 
this  operation,  it  is  neceflary  to  arrange  the  fails  more 
obliquely  with  her  keel  3  to  brace  the  yards  more  for¬ 
ward,  by  llackening  the  {larboard  and  pulling  in  the 
larboard  braces,  and  to  haul  the  lower  flieets  further 
aft 3  and,  finally,  to  put  the  helm  a-port,  i.  e.  over  to 
the  larboard  fide  of  the  veffel.  As  foon  as  her  head  is 
turned  directly  to  the  weftward,  and  her  fails  are  trim¬ 
med  accordingly,  {he  is  faid  to  have  hauled  the  wind 
four  points  3  that  is  to  fay,  from  fouth-weft  to  weft. 
She  may  ft  ill  go  two  points  nearer  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  by  difpofing  her  fails  according  to  their 
grcateft  obliquity,  or,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  by  trimming 
afljharp;  and  in  this  fituation  the  is  faid  to  be  clofe- 
hauled,  as  failing  weft-north-weft. 

HAUM,  Halm,  or  Hawn ,  among  farmers,  denotes 
the  ftem  or  ftalk  of  corn,  peafe,  beans,  See.  from  the 
root  to  the  ear. 

HAUNCH,  or  Hanch,  the  Hip ,  or  that  part  of 
the  body  between  the  laft  ribs  and  the  thigh. 

The  haunches  of  a  horfe  are  too  long,  if  when 
{landing  in  the  liable  he  limps,  with  his  hind-legs  far¬ 
ther  back  than  he  ought  3  and 'when  the  top  or  onfet 
of  his  tail  is  not  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  tip  of 
his  hocks,  as  it  always  does  in  horfes  whofe  haunches 
are  of  a  juft  length.  There  are  fome  horfes  which, 
though  they  have  too  long  haunches,  yet  commonly 
walk  well  :  fuch  are  good  to  climb  hills,  but  are  not 
at  all  fure  upon  a  defcent  3  for  they  cannot  ply  their 
hams,  and  never  gallop  {lowly,  but  always  nearly  upon 
a  full  fpeed.  The  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe  has 
not  a  more  neceflary  lelfon  than  that  of  putting  a  horfe 
upon  his  haunches  3  which,  in  other  words,  is  called 
coupling  him  well \  or  putting  him  well  together,  or  com¬ 
pact.  A  horfe  that  cannot  bend  or  lower  his  haunches, 
throws  himfelf  too  much  upon  his  ftioulder,  and  lies 
heavy  upon  the  bridle. 

HAVRE,  in  geography,  &c.  a  French  term  figni- 
fying  the  fame  with  haven  or  harbour. 

HAVRE  de  Grace ,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  and 
capital  of  a  diftridt  of  the  fame  name,  is  feafced  in  the 
province  of  Normandy,  on  the  Englifh  channel,  in  a 
large  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine.  It  is  a 
fmall  fortified  town,  nearly  of  a  fquare  figure,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  harbour,  furrounded  with  a  wall 
and  other  works,  and  defended  by  a  very  ftrong  citadel. 
It  is  one  of  the  moft  important  places  in  France,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  foreign  trade  and  convenient  harbour  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  was  made  a  diftin£l  government  from 
the  reft  of  Normandy.  It  was  furprifed  in  1562  by  the 
Proteftants,  who  delivered  it  to  Queen  Elizabeth  3  but 
it  was  loft  next  year.  In  1694  it  was  bombarded  by 
the  Englifh,  and  alfo  in  the  year  1758.  E.  Long.  o.  11. 
N.  Lat.  49.  29. 

HAVRE  de  Grace ,  a  poft  town  and  port  of  entry  in 
America,  in  the  county  of  Harford,  Maryland.  It 
contains  about  300  inhabitants,  and  lies  about  65  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Philadelphia.  N.  Lat.  39.  39. 

HAURIANT,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  peculiar  to 
fifties  3  and  fignifies  their  {landing  upright,  as  if  they 
were  refreftiing  themfelves  by  fucking  in  the  air. 


HAUTE  FEUILLE,  John,  an  ingenious  mecha¬ 
nic,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1 647.  Though  he  embraced 
the  ft  ate  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  enjoyed  feveral  benefi¬ 
ces,  he  applied  almoft  his  whole  life  to  mechanics,  in 
which  he  made  a  great  progrefs.  He  had  a  particular 
tafte  for  clock-work,  and  made  feveral  difeoveries  in  it 
that  were  of  lingular  ufe.  He  claimed  the  difeovery 
of  moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance  in  watches 
by  means  of  a  fmall  fteel-fpring,  which  has  fince  been 
made  ufe  of.  This  difeovery  he  laid  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  16743  and  thtfe 
watches  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  pendulum- 
watches  ;  not  that  they  have  real  pendulums,  but  be- 
caufe  they  nearly  approach  to  the  juftnefs  of  pendu¬ 
lums.  M.  Huygens  perfected  this  happy  invention  3 
but  having  declared  himfelf  the  inventor,  and  obtained 
from  Louis  XIV.  a  patent  for  making  watches  with 
fpiral  fprings,  the  Abbe  Feuille  oppofed  the  regiftering 
of  this  privilege,  and  publiftied  a  piece  on  the  fubject 
againft  M.  Huygens.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
other  pieces,  moft  of  which  are  fmall  pamphlets  con¬ 
fining  of  a  few  pages,  but  very  curious  3  as,  1.  Plis 
perpetual  pendulum,  quarto.  2.  New  inventions, 
quarto.  3.  The  Art  of  Breathing  under  Water,  and 
the  means  of  preferving  a  Flame  ftiut  up  in  a  fmall 
Place.  4.  Reftedlions  on  Machines  for  railing  Water. 
5.  His  opinion  on  the  different  fentiments  of  Malle- 
branehe  and  Regis  relating  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Moon  when  feen  in  the  Horizon.  6.  The  Magnetic 
Balance.  7.  A  Placet  to  the  King  on  the  Longitude. 
8.  Letter  on  the  Secret  of  the  Longitude.  9.  A  new 
Syftem  on  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea.  10.  The 
Means  of  making  fcnfible  Experiments  that  prove  the 
Motion  of  the  Earth  3  and  many  other  pieces.  He 
died  in  1724. 

HAUTBOY,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
{haped  much  like  the  lute,  only  that  it  fpreads  and 
widens  towards  the  bottom,  and  is  founded  through  a 
reed.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long  3  the  tenor  goes  a 
fifth  low'er  when  blown  open  ;  it  has  only  eight  holes  3 
but  the  bafs,  which  is  five  feet  long,  has  eleven. 

The  word  is  French,  haut  bois ,  q.  d.  “  high  wood  3” 
and  is  given  to  this  inftrument  becaufe  the  tone  of  it  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  violin. 

HAW,  a  fort  of  berry,  the  fruit  of  feveral  fpecies 
of  mefpilus,  thence  denominated  hawthorns.  See  Mes- 
pilus,  Botany  Index . 

Haw,  among  farriers,  an  excrefcence.refembling  a 
griftle,  growing  under  the  nether  eyelid  and  eye  of  a 
horfe,  which,  if  not  timely  removed,  deftroys  it.  See 
Farriery. 

Haw,  a  fmall  parcel  of  land  fo  called  in  Kent,  as 
a  Hemphaw,  or  Beanhaw ,  lying  near  the  houfe,  and 
inclofed  for  tliefe  ufes.  But  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  an 
ancient  plea  concerning  Feverfham  in  Kent,  fays  hawes 
are  houfes. 

Haw- Finch.  See  Loxia,  Ornithology  Index. 

HAWGH,  or  PIowgh,  fignifies  a  green  plot  in  a 
valley  as  it  is  ufed  in  the  north  of  England. 

HAWK.  See  Falco,  Ornithology  Index. 

HAWKERS,  anciently,  were  fraudulent  perfons, 
who  went  from  place  to  place  buying  and  felling  brafs, 
pewter,  and  other  merchandife,  which  ought  to  be 
uttered  in  open  market.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is 
mentioned  anno  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  33  ejufdem 
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Hawkers,  cap.  4.  The  appellation  hawhers  Teems  to  have  arifen 
* wortT^”  from  their  uncertain  wandering,  like  thofe  who,  with 
■  hawks,  feek  their  game  where  they  can  find  it. 

The  term  is  now  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  pedlar  j 
a  perfon  who  travels  about  the  country  felling  wares. 
Every  hawker  mull  take  out  an  annual  licence,  for 
which  he  muft  pay  4I.  and  if  he  travels  with  a  horfe, 
afs,  or  mule,  for  every  one  of  them  81.  If  he  travels 
without  a  licence,  or  contrary  to  it,  he  forfeits  for 
every  offence  to  the  informer,  and  to  the  poor  of  the 
parilh  where  difeovered,  iol.  The  a&s  relating  to 
hawkers  do  not  extend  to  makers  of  goods  or  their 
agents  ;  or  to  thofe  who  fell  goods  in  fairs  or  markets  -y 
to  the  fellers  of  fi(h,  fruit,  or  other  victuals  ;  nor  to 
the  venders  of  books  and  newfpapers,  9  and  10  W. 
cap.  27.  3  and  4  Anne,  cap.  4.  But  hawkers  {hall 
not,  by  virtue  of  fuch  licence,  fell  or  offer  to  fale  any 
tea  or  fpirituous  liquors,  though  with  a  permit,  under 
the  penalty  of  having  the  fame  feized,  and  imprifonment 
and  profecution  of  the  offender,  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35. 
Hawkers  who  were  licenced  on  June  23.  1785,  may 
fet  up  any  bufinefs  in  the  place  where  they  are  refi- 
dent  inhabitants,  though  not  brought  up  thereto,  and 
may  employ  therein  perfons  who  have  not  been  ap¬ 
prentices. 

Hawkers,  is  a  term  alfo  applied  to  thofe  who  go  up 
and  down  London  ftreets  and  country  towns,  felling 
newfpapers,  pamphlets,  See. 

HAWKESWORTH,  John,  a  celebrated  Engliih 
writer,  was  born  about  the  year  1719?  though  his 
epitaph,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
Auguft  1781,  makes  him  to  have  been  born  in' 1715. 
He  was  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  profeflion,  that  of 
a  watchmaker  as  is  fuppofed.  He  was  of  the  prefby- 
terian  perfuafion,  and  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Tom 
Bradbury’s  meeting,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for 
fome  irregularities.  He  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to 
literature,  and  became  an  author  of  confiderable  emi¬ 
nence.  In  the  early  part  of  life  his  circumftances  were 
rather  confined.  He  refided  fome  time  at  Bromley 
in  Kent,  where  his  wife  kept  a  boarding-fchool.  He 
afterwards  became  known  to  a  lady  who  had  great 
property  and  intereft  in  the  Eaft  India  Company,  and 
through  her  means  was  chofen  a  dire&or  of  that  body. 
As  an  author,  his  Adventurer  is  his  capital  work  *,  the 
merits  of  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  procured  him  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Herring  arohbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  When  the  defign  of  compiling  a  narrative  of 
the  difeoveries  in  the  South  Seas  was  on  foot,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  employed  on 
the  occafion  :  but  in  truth  he  was  not  a  proper  perfon, 
nor  did  the  performance  anfwer  expectation.  Works 
of  tafte  and  elegance,  where  imagination  and  the  paf- 
fions  were  to  be  affeCled,  were  his  province  *,  not  works 
of  dry,  cold,  accurate  narrative.  However,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  his  talk,  and  is  faid  to  have  received  for  it  the 
enormous  fum  of  6000I.  He  died  in  1773  ?  fome  fay 
of  high  living  •,  others  of  chagrin  from  the  ill  recep¬ 
tion  of  his  Narrative  :  for  he  was  a  man  of  thekeeneft 
fenfibility,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch  irri¬ 
table  natures.  On  a  handfome  marble  monument 
ereCted  to  his  memory  at  Bromley  in  Kent  is  an  inferip- 
tion,  of  which  the  following  is  a  part  taken  from  the 
Taft  number  of  The  Adventurer  : 


a  The  hour  is  halting,  in  which  whatever  praife  Hawking. 
u  or  cenfure  I  have  acquired  will  be  remembered  v—“" 

“  with  equal  indifference.  Time,  who  is  impatient 
“  to  date  my  laff  paper,  will  fhortly  moulder  the 
<l  hand  which  is  now  writing  in  the  duft,  and  ftill 
M  the  breaft  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection.  But 
“  let  not  this  be  read  as  fomething  that  relates 
“  only  to  another  5  for  a  few  years  only  can  divide 
“  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from  the  hand  that 
“  has  written.” 


HAWKING,  the  exercife  of  taking  wild-fowl  by 
means  of  hawks.  The  method  of  reclaiming,  man¬ 
ning,  and  bringing  up  a  hawk  to  this  exercife,  is  called 
falconry .  See  Falconry. 

There  are  only  two  countries  in  the  world  where 
we  have  any  evidence  that  the  exercife  of  hawking  1 

was  very  anciently  in  vogue.  Thefe  are,  Thrace  and 
Britain.  In  the  former,  it  was  purfued  merely  as  the 
diverfion  of  a  particular  diftriCt,  if  we  may  believe 
Pliny  *,  whofe  account  is  rendered  obfeure  by  the  *  Book 
darknefs  of  his  own  ideas  of  the  matter.  The  pri-x.  8. 
mseval  Britons,  with  a  fondnefs  for  the  exercife  of 
hunting,  had  alfo  a  tafte  for  that  of  hawking  ;  and 
every  chief  among  them  maintained  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  for  that  fport.  It  appears  alfo  from  a 
curious  paffage  in  the  poems  of  Offianh,  that  the  famef  Vol.  i. 
diverfion  was  fafhionable  at  a  very  early  period  in 11 5* 

Scotland.  The  poet  tells  us,  that  a  peace  was  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  gained  by  the  proffer  of  100  managed 
fteeds,  100  foreign  captives,  and  “  100  hawks  with 
fluttering  wings,  that  fly  acrofs  the  fky.”  To  the 
Romans  this  diverfion  was  fcarce  known  in  the  days 
of  Vefpafian  ;  yet  it  was  introduced  immediately  af¬ 
terwards.  Moft  probably  they  adopted  it  from  the 
Britons  •,  but  we  certainly  know  that  they  greatly  im¬ 
proved  it  by  the  introduction  of  fpaniels  into  the 
ifland.  In  this  ftate  it  appears  among  the  Roman 
Britons  in  the  fixth  century.  Gildas,  in  a  remarkable 
paffage  in  his  firft  epiftle,  fpeaks  of  Maglecunus,  on 
his  relinquiftiing  the  fphere  of  ambition,  and  taking 
refuge  in  a  monaftery  }  and  proverbially  compares  him 
to  a  dove,  that  haftens  away  at  the  noify  approach  of 
the  dogs,  and  with  various  turns  and  windings  takes 
her  flight  from  the  talons  of  the  haw  k. 

In  after  times,  hawking  was  the  principal  amufement 
of  the  Engliih  :  a  perfon  of  rank  fcarce  ftirred  out 
without  his  hawk  on  his  hand ",  which,  in  old  paint¬ 
ings,  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  afterwards siog.  Britt.  t 
king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a  moft  important  art.  Caxton. 
embaffy  into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking  with  a 
bird  on  his  fift,  and  a  dog  under  his  arm  :  and  in  an 
ancient  picture  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  VI.  a  noble¬ 
man  is  reprefented  in  much  the  fame  manner  y  for  in 
thofe  days,  it  was  thought  fufficient  for  a  nobleman  to 
winde  their  horn ,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair ,  and 
leave  Jludy  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people . 

The  former  were  the  accomplifhments  of  the  times  \ 

Spenfer  makes  his  gallant  Sir  Triftram  boaft, 

Ne  is  there  hawk  which  mantleth  her  on  pearch, 

Whether  high  tow’ring,  or  accoafting  lowr, 

But  I  the  meafure  of  her  flight  doe  fearch,  j 

And  all  her  prey,  and  all  her  diet  know. 

Book  vi.  canto  2. 

In 
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Juvkmg.  In  fhort,  this  diverfion  was,  among  the  old  Englifh, 
J  the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  the  privilege  of  the  poor  ^ 
no  rank  of  men  feems  to  have  been  excluded  the 
amufement :  we  learn  from  the  book  of  St  Alban’s 
that  every  degree  had  its  peculiar  hawk,  from  the 
emperor  down  to  the  holy-water  clerk.  V aft  was  the 
expence  that  fometimes  attended  this  fport.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Monfon  is  faid  to  have 
given  1000I.  for  a  caft  of  hawks:  we  are  not  then  to 
wonder  at  the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  tended  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  pleafure  that  was  carried  to  fuch  an  extrava¬ 
gant  pitch.  In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made 
felony  to  fteal  a  hawk  ;  to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a 
perfon’s  own  ground,  was  puniihable  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  befides  a  fine  at  the  king’s 
pleafure  :  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  imprifonment 
was  reduced  to  three  months  \  but  the  offender  w  as  to 
find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  feven  years,  or 
lie  in  prifon  till  he  did.  Such  was  the  enviable  ftate 
of  the  times  of  old  England  j  during  the  whole  day, 
the  gentry  were  given  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beafts  of  the  field  )  in  the  evening,  they  celebrated  their 
exploits  with  the  moft  abandoned  and  brutifh  fottifh- 
nefs  *,  at  the  fame  time,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  by 
the  moft  unjuft  and  arbitrary  laws,  were  liable  to  ca¬ 
pital  punifhments,  to  fines,  and  lofs  of  liberty,,  for  de- 
ftroying  the  moft  noxious  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

According  to  Olearius,  the  diverfion  of  hawking  is 
more  followed  by  the  Tartars  and  Perfians  than  ever 
it  was  in  any  part  of  Europe.  11  n*y  avoit  point  de 
huttc  (fays  he)  qui  ri'etifl  Jon  aigle  ou  fon  faucon . 

The  falcons  or  hawks  that  were  in  ufe  in  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  are  now  found  to  breed  in  Wales,  and  in  North 
Britain  and  its  ifles.  The  peregrine  falcon  inhabits 
the  rocks  of  Caernarvonfhire.  The  fame  fpecies,  with 
the  gyrfalcon,  the  gen  til,  and  the  gofhawk,  are  found 
in  Scotland,  and  the  lanner  in  Ireland. 

We  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  Norwegian  breed 
was,  in  old  times,  in  high  efteem  in  England :  they 
mddox  were  thought  bribes  worthy  a  king.  Jeoffrey  Fitz- 
Wtiquit,  pierre  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to  King  John,  to 
Mhequer,  obtain  for  his  friend  the  liberty  of  exporting  100  cwt. 

of  cheefe  ;  and  Nicholas  the  Dane  was  to  give  the 
king  a  hawk  every  time  he  came  into  England,  that 
he  might  have  free  liberty  to  traffic  throughout  the 
king’s  dominions. 

l\n?s  They  were  alfo  made  the  tenures  that  fome  of  the  fio- 
Te-  bility  held  their  eftates  by,  from  the  crown.  Thus  Sir 
20.  John  Stanley  had  a  grant  of  the  Ifie  of  Man  from  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  to  be  held  of  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs, 
by  homage  and  the  fervice  of  two  falcons,  payable  on 
the  day  of  his  or  their  coronation.  And  Philip  de 
Haftang  held  his  manor  of  Combertoun  in  Cambridge- 
Ihire,  by  the  fervice  of  keeping  the  king’s  falcons. 

Hawking,  though  an  exercife  now  much  difufed 
among  us,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  anciently  was, 
does  yet  furnifli  a  great  variety  of  fignificant  terms, 
which  ftill  obtain  in  our  language.  Thus,  the  parts 
of  a  hawk  have  their  proper  names. — The  legs,  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot,  are  called  arms  ;  the  toes,  the 
petty  Jingles  ;  the  claws,  the  pounces. —  I'he  wings  are 
called  the  fails  ;  the  long  feathers  thereof,  the  beam  ; 
the  two  longeft,  the  principal  feathers ;  thofe  next 
thereto,  the  flags. — The  tail  is  called  the  train ;  the 
breaft -feathery  fhe  mails ;  thofe  behind  the  thigh,  the 
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pendant  feathers . — When  the  feathers  are  not  yet  full  Hawking*, 
grown,  ffie  is  faid  to  be  unfummed ;  when  they  are',^,^r~J' 
complete,  fhe  is  flammed : — The  craw,  or  crop,  is  called 
the  gorge: — The  pipe  next  the  fundament,  where  the. 
faeces  are  drawn  down,  is  called  the pannel: — The  (limy 
fubftance  lying  in  the  pannel,  is  called  th 0  glut : — The 
upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill,  is  called  the  beak  & 
the  nether  part,  the  clap ;  the  yellow  part  between  the 
beak  and  the  eyes,  the  fear  ox  fere  $  the  two  fmall  holes 
therein,  the  nares . 

As  to  her  furniture  : — The  leathers,  with  bells  but¬ 
toned  on  her  legs,  are  called  bewits.—Uhe,  leatherrv 
thong,  whereby  the  falconer  holds  the  hawk,  is  called 
the  leafe  or  leafh  ;  the  little  ftraps,  by  which  the  leafe- 
is  faftened  to  the  legs ^jeflis;  and  a  line  or  packthread- 
fattened  to  the  leafe,  in  difeiplining  her,  a  creance 
A  cover  for  her  head,  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  is  called, 
a  hood;  a  large  wide  hood,  open  behind,  to  be  worn 
at  firft,  is  called  a  rafter  hood:  To  draw  the  firings, 
that  the  hood  may  be  in  readinefs  to  be  pulled  off,  is* 
called  unflr iking  the  hood. — The  blinding  a  hawk  juft- 
taken,  by  running  a  thread  through  her  eye-lids,  and 
thus  drawing  them  over  the  eyes,  to  prepare  her  for 
being  hooded,  is  called  feeling .. — A  figure  or  refemb— 
lance  of  a  fowl,  made  of  leather  and  feathers,  is  called 
a  lure. — Her  refting- place,  when  off  the  falconer’s  fift,. 
is  called  the  perch . — The  place  where  her  meat  is  laid, 
is  called  the  hack ;  and  that  wherein  fh©  is  fet,  while 
her  feathers  fall  and  come  again,  the  mew. 

Something  given  a  hawk,  to  cleanfe  and  purge  her 
gorge,  is  called  cajling. — Small  feathers  given  her  to 
make  her  caft,  are  called  plumage: — Gravel  given  her  tor 
help  to  bring  down  her  ftomach,  is  called  rangle  :  Her 
throwing  up  filth  from  the  gorge  after  calling,  is  called 
gleaming . — The  purging  of  her  greafe,  & c.  enfeatning . 

— A  being  Huffed  is  called  gurgiting. — The  inferring 
a  feather  in  her  wing,  in  lieu  of  a  broken  one,  is  called 
imping. — The  giving  her  a  leg,  wing,  or  pinion  of  a 
fowl  to  pull  at,  is  called  tiring: — The  neck  of  a  bird 

the  hawk  preys  on,  is  called  the  inke : - What  the 

hawk  leaves  of  her  prey,  is  called  the  pill  or  pelf 

There  are  alfo  proper  terms  for  her  feveral  a&ions, 

—When  Ihe  flutters  writh  her  wings,  as  if  ft  riving  to 
get  away,  either  from  perch  or  fift,  fhe  is  faid  to  bate* 

— When  ftanding  too  near  they  fight  with  each  other, 
it  is  called  crabbing : — When  the  young  ones  quiver, 
and  fhake  their  wings  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is 
called  cowring : — When  fhe  wipes  her  beak  after  feed¬ 
ing,  file  is  faid  to  feak  When  fhe  fleeps,  file  is  faid 

to  jouk  ; — From  the  time  of  exchanging  her  coat,  till 
flie  turn  white  again,  is  called  her  intermewing 
Treading  is  called  cawking :  When  fhe  ft  retches  one 
of  her  wings  after  her  legs,  and  then  the  other,  it  is 
called  mantling: — Her  dung  is  called  muting:  when 
flie  mutes  a  good  way  from  her,  fhe  is  faid  to  flice  • 
when  file  does  it  diredlly  down,  inftead  of  jerking 
backwards,  flie  is  faid  to Jlime ;  and  if  it  be  in  drops, 
it  is  called  dropping. — When  flie  as  it  were  fneezes,  it 
is  called  fliiting. — When  fhe  raifes  and  (hakes  herfelf, 

flie  is  faid  to  rou%e.- - When,  after  mantling,  (lie 

croftes  her  wings  together  over  her  back,  fhe  is  laid  to 
warble. 

When  a  hawk  feizes,  ihe  Is  faid  to  bind : — When 
after  feizing,  fhe  pulls  off  the  feathers,  fhe  is  faid  to 
plume*— When  fhe  raifes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  at  length 
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Hawking,  defccnds  with  it  to  the  ground,  it  is  called  truffing _ 

"V J  When,  being  aloft,  (he  defcends  to  (Irike  her  prey,  it  13 
called  Jlooping. — When  fhe  flies  out  too  far  from  the 
game,  (he  is  laid  to  rake . — When,  forfaking  her  proper 
game,  (he  flies  at  pyes,  crows,  &c.  that  chance  to  crofs 
her,  it  is  called  check . — When,  mi  fling  the  fowl,  (he 
betakes  herfelf  to  the  next  check,  (he  is  faid  to  jhj  on 
head.—— The  fowl  or  game  fhe  flies  at  is  called  the 
quarry , — The  dead  body  of  a  fowl  killed  by  the  hawk, 
is  called  a  pelt.—* When  (he  flies  away  with  the  quarry, 
(lie  is  faid  to  carry . — When  in  (looping  (he  turns  two 
or  three  times  on  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  ere  (he 
feizes,  it  is  called  canceliering . — When  (lie  hits  the 
prey,  yet  does  not  trufs  it,  it  is  called  ruff. — The 
making  a  hawk  tame  and  gentle,  is  called  reclaiming . 
—The  bringing  her  to  endure  company,  manning  her. 
—An  old  (launch  hawk,  ufed  to  fly  and  fet  example 
to  a  young  one,  is  called  a  make-hawk. 

The  reclaiming,  manning,  and  bringing  up  a  hawk 
to  the  fport,  is  not  cafy  to  be  brought,  to  any  precife 
fet  of  rules. — It  confifls  in  a  number  of  little  pra£lices 
and  obfervances,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  falconer 
to  his  bird,  to  procure  the  love  thereof,  &c.  See  the 
article  Falconry. 

When  your  hawk  comes  readily  to  the  lure,  a  large 
pair  of  luring-bells  are  to  be  put  upon  her  3  and  the 
more  giddy-headed  and  apt  to  rake  out  your  hawk  is, 
the  larger  mud  the  bells  be.  Having  done  this,  and 
fhe  being  (harp-fet,  ride  out  in  a  fair  morning,  into 
fome  large  held  unencumbered  with  trees  or  wood, 
with  your  hawk  on  your  fill  j  then  having  loofened 
her  hood,  whiftle  foftly,  to  provoke  her  to  fly ;  unhood 
her,  and  let  her  fly  with  her  head  into  the  wind  5  for 
by  that  means  (lie  will  be  the  better  able  to  get  upon 
the  wing,  and  will  naturally  climb  upwards,  flying  a 
circle.  After  (lie  has  flown  three  or  four  turns,  then 
lure  her  with  your  voice,  calling  the  lure  about  your 
head,  having  firft  tied  a  pullet  to  it )  and  if  your  fal¬ 
con  come  in  and  approach  near  you,  call  out  the  lure 
into  the  wind,  and  if  (he  (loop  to  it  reward  her. 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  (he  flies  from  the 
fid,  (lie  will  take  dand  on  the  ground  :  this  is  a  fault 
which  is  very  common  with  foar-falcons.  To  remedy 
this,  fright  her  up  with  your  wand  ;  and  when  you 
have  forced  her  to  take  a  turn  or  two,  take  her  down 
to  the  lure,  and  feed  her.  But  if  this  does  not  do, 
then  you  mud  have  in  readinefs  a  duck  fealed,  fo  that 
fhe  may  fee  no  way  but  backwards,  and  that  will 
make  her  mount  the  higher.  Hold  this  duck  in  your 
hand,  by  one  of  the  w  ings  near  the  body ;  then  lure 
with  the  voice  to  make  the  falcon  turn  her  head  ;  and 
when  (he  is  at  a  reafonable  pitch,  cad  your  duck  up 
jud  under  her  \  when,  if  die  drike,  doop,  or  trufs  the 
duck,  permit  her  to  kill  it,  and  rew’ard  her  by  giving 
her  a  reafonable  gorge.  After  you  have  pra6lifed 
this  two  or  three  times,  your  hawk  will  leave  the 
dand,  and,  delighted  to  be  on  the  wing,  will  be  very 
obedient. 

It  is  not  convenient,  for  the  fird  or  fccond  time,  to 
fhow  your  hawk  a  large  fowl  *,  for  it  frequently  happens, 
that  they  efcape  from  the  hawk,  and  (lie,  not  recovering 
them,  rakes  after  them  :  this  gives  the  falconer  trouble, 
and  frequently  occafions  the  lofs  of  the  hawk.  But  if 
die  happens  to  purfue  a  fowl,  and  being  unable  to  re¬ 
cover  it,  gives  it  over,  and  comes  in  again  dire6lly, 


then  cad  out  a  fealed  duck ;  and  if  die  doop  and  trufs  Hawking, 
it  acrofs  the  wings,  permit  her  to  take  her  pleafure,  Hawkins. 

rewarding  her  alfo  wuth  the  heart,  brains,  tongue,  and ' - 

liver.  But  if  you  have  not  a  quick  duck,  take  her  down 
with  a  dry  lure,  and  let  her  plume  a  pullet  and  feed 
upon  it.  By  this  means  a  hawk  will  learn  to  give  over 
a  fowl  that  rakes  out,  and  on  hearing  the  falconer’s 
lure,  will  make  back  again,  and  know  the  better  how 
to  hold  in  the  head. 

Some  hawks  have  a  difdainful  coyriefs,  proceeding 
from  their  being  high  fed  :  fuch  a  hawk  mud  not  be 
rewarded  though  die  diould  kill :  but  you  may  give 
her  leave  to  plume  a  little  \  and  then  taking  a  flieep’s 
heart  cold,  or  the  leg  of  a  pullet,  wdien  the  hawk  is 
bufy  in  pluming,  let  either  of  them  be  conveyed  into 
the  body  of  the  fowl,  that  it  may  favour  of  it ;  and 
when  the  hawk  has  eaten  the  heart,  brains,  and  tongue 
of* the  fowl,  take  out  what  is  inclofed,  call  her  to  your 
fid,  and  feed  her  with  it :  aftenvards  give  her  fome  of 
the  feathers  of  the  fowl’s  neck,  to  fcour  her,  and 
make  her  cad. 

If  your  hawk  be  a  fiately  high-flying  one,  (he 
ought  not  to  take  more  than  one  flight  in  a  morn- 
ing  •  and  if  die  be  made  for  the  river,  let  her  not 
fly  more  than  twice :  when  (he  is  at  the  liighed, 
take  her  down  with  your  lure  5  and  when  (he  has 
plumed  and  broken  the  fowl  a  little,  feed  her,  by 
which  means  you  will  keep  her  a  high-flyer,  and  fond 
of  the  lure. 

HAWKINS,  Sir  John,  a  very  induflrious  writer 
and  valuable  magiflrate,  wras  born  at  London  in  the 
year  1719,  where  his  father  w  as  employed  as  a  builder 
and  furveyor.  He  received  an  education  for  the  fame 
profeflion,  but  afterwards  a  clerk  to  an  attorney.  His 
employment  being  chiefly  copying,  he  improved  his 
mind  in  knowledge  by  rifmg  early,  and  had  made  very 
great  advances  by  the  time  that  his  elerkdiip  ended. 

He  was  foon  after  admitted  as  an  attorney,  and  his 
tafle  for  mufic  made  him  become  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic.  Having  attained  a  de¬ 
gree  of  celebrity  by  publifliing  the  words  of  tw'o  fets  of 
cantatas,  the  mufic  of  which  was  furnifhed  by  Mr 
Stanley,  he  w^as  introduced  to  fome  valuable  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  afiifted  him  in  carrying  forward  his  profef- 
fional  views.  In  1 749  he  was  introduced  as  a  member 
of  a  tavern  club  which  had  beeninftituted  by  Dr  Samuel 
Johnfon,  and  the  connexion  thus  formed  between  that 
great  man  and  him  w'as  only  diflolved  by  death.  In 
1753  he  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  Storer,  Efq.  by 
which  he  obtained  a  very  handfome  fortune  \  and  this 
being  augmented  by  the  death  of  Mr  Haw  kins’s  brother, 
he  laid  afide  the  profeflion  of  an  attorney,  and  lived  as 
an  independent  gentleman.  He  afterwards  became  a  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  was 
both  an  a£live  and  ufeful  magiflrate.  Being  extremely 
fond  of  angling,  he  became  the  editor  of  Watton’s 
Complete  Angler,  which  he  enriched  with  notes  of  his 
owm  and  a  life  of  the  author,  a  work  which  has  been 
frequently  republiflied  fince. 

His  “  Observations  on  the  Highways”  brought  him 
a  liberal  (hare  of  public  approbation,  and  it  has  ferved 
as  a  model  for  all  the  a6ls  which  have  fince  been  paifed. 

In  1765  he  w  as  chofen  chairman  to  the  quarter  feflions, 
and  in  the  year  177 2 he  obtained  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood.  Some  of  the  notes  to  the  edition  of  Shakefpeare  by 
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I  aw  kins,  Johnfon  and  Steevens  were  furnifhed  by  Sir  John,  who 
Hplawfe.  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  writing  the  hiftory  of 
*  v  mufio,  which  he  finifhed  in  1776,  in  five  vols.  4to,  de¬ 
dicated  to  his  majefty.  It  abounds  with  curious  and 
original  information,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  repo- 
fitory  of  many  ufeful  things  not  elfe where  to  be  met 
with.  His  valuable  library  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  which 
interrupted  his  literary  labours,  but  made  no  change  on 
the  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  In  the  year  1787  his  life 
and  works  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon  appeared  in  eleven 
vols.  8vo.  This  life  is  a  garrulous  mifcellany  of  anec¬ 
dote,  in  which  the  author  frequently  wanders  from  his 
fubjeft  ;  yet  it  contains  many  fa£ls  refpedting  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  man  which  his  enthufiaftic  admirers  could 
wi(h  had  been  concealed.  After  this  he  prepared  for 
the  termination  of  his  own  life,  which  he  perceived  ap¬ 
proaching,  for  h@  died /'in  the  month  of  May  1789, 
about  70  years  of  age. 

HAWSE,  or  Hause,  is  generally  . underftood  to  im¬ 
ply  the  fituation  of  the  cables  before  the  (hip’s  Item, 
when  flie  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  for¬ 
ward,  viz.  one  on  the  ftarboard,  and  the  other  on  the 
larboard  bow.  Hence  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  Jhe  has  a 
clear  haufe ,  or  a  foul  haufe .  It  alfo  denotes  any 
fmall  diftance  a-head  of  a  (hip,  or  between  her  head 
and  the  anchors  employed  to  ride  her,  as,  “  He  has 
anchored  in  our  hawfe,  The  brig  fell  athwart  our 
hawfe,”  &.c. 

A  (hip  is  faid  to  ride  with  a  clear  hawfe,  when  the 
cables  are  directed  to  their  anchors,  without  lying 
athwart  the  (lem  ;  or  eroding,  or  being  twifted  round, 
each  other  by  the  (hip’s  winding  about,  according  to 
the  change  of  the  wind,  tide,  or  current. 

A  foul  hawfe,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  the  ca¬ 
bles  lie  acrofs  the  (lem,  or  bear  upon  each  other,  fo  as 
to  be  rubbed  and  chafed  by  the  motion  of  the  veffel. 
The  haufe  accordingly  is  foul,  by  having  either  a  crofs, 
an  elbow,  or  a  round  turn.  If  the  larboard  cable, 
lying  acrofs  the  (lem,  points  out  on  the  llarboard  fide, 
while  the  (larboard  cable  at  the  fame  time  grows  out 
on  the  larboard  fide,  there  is  a  crofs  in  the  hawfe.  If, 
after  this,  the  (hip,  without  returning  to  her  former 
pofition,  continues  to  wind  about  the  fame  way,  fo  as 
to  perform  an  entire  revolution,  each  of  the  cables  will 
be  twilled  round  the  other,  and  then  dire&ed  out  from 
the  oppofite  bow,  forming  what  is  called  a  round  turn. 
An  elbow  is  produced  when  the  (hip  (lops  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  revolution,  after  having  had  a  crofs  :  or,  in 
other  words,  if  (lie  rides  with  her  head  northward  with 
a  clear  hawfe,  and  afterwards  turns  quite  round  fo  as 
to  direct  her  head  northward  again,  (lie  will  have  an 
elbow. 

HATVSE-Holes,  certain  cylindrical  holes  cut  through 
the  bows  of  a  (hip  on  each  fide  of  the  (lem,  through 
which  the  cables  pafs  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  or  let 
out  of  the  veflel  as  occafion  requires.  They  are  forti¬ 
fied  on  each  fide  by  the 

IlAJVSE- Pieces,  a  name  given  to  the  foremoft  tim¬ 
bers  of  a  (hip,  whofe  lower  ends  reft  on  the  knuckle- 
timber,  or  the  foremoft  of  the  cant-timbers.  They  are 
generally  parallel  to  the  (lem,  having  their  upper  ends 
fometimes  terminated  by  the  lower  part  of  the  beak- 
head  ,  andotherwife  by  the  top  of  the  bow,  particularly 
in  fmall  (hips  and  merchantmen* 


HAWSER,  a  large  rope  which  holds  the  middle  Hawfe r 
degree  between  the  cable  and  toxvdine,  in  any  (hip  fl 
whereto  it  belongs,  being  a  fize  fmaller  than  the  for-  t  dy^ar 
mer,  and  as  much  larger  than  the  latter. 

HAY,  any  kind  of  grafs  cut  and  dried  for  the  food 
of  cattle.  See  Agriculture  Index, 

Hay,  a  town  of  Brecknockihire,  in  Wales,  feated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Dulas.  It 
was  a  town  of  good  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
it  being  then  fortified  with  a  caflle  and  a  wall,  which 
were  ruined  in  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower.  It 
is  at  prefent  a  pretty  good  town  *,  and  the  market  is 
large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provifions.  W.  Long,  o. 

56.  N.  Lat.  52.  10. 

HAYES,  CHARLES,  Efq.  a  very  Angular  perfon, 
wdiofe  great  erudition  was  fo  concealed  by  his  modefty, 
that  his  name  is  known  to  very  few,  though  his  publica¬ 
tions  are  many.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and  became 
diftinguiftied  in  1704  by  A  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  fo¬ 
lio  ;  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  fet  his  name.  In 
1710,  came  out  a  fmall  4to  pamphlet  of  19  pages,  enti¬ 
tled,  A  new  and  eafy  Method  to  find  out  the  Longi¬ 
tude,  from  obferving  the  Altitudes  of  the  Celeftial  Bo¬ 
dies  :  and  in  1723,  The  Moon,  a  Philofophical  Dia¬ 
logue  •y  tending  to  (how,  that  the  moon  is  not  an 
opaque  body,  but  has  original  light  of  her  own.  Du¬ 
ring  a  long  courfe  of  years,  the  management  of  the 
late  Royal  African  Company  lay  in  a  manner  wholly 
upon  Mr  Hayes,  he  being  annually  either  fub-governor 
or  deputy-governor  ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  conti¬ 
nued  his  purfuit  after  general  knowledge.  To  a  (kill 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  modern  languages, 
he  added  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew’ :  and  published 
feveral  pieces  relating  to  the  tranflation  and  chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  Scriptures.  The  African  Company  being 
diflolved  in  1  752,  he  retired  to  Down  in  Kent,  where 
he  gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy.  May  1753,, he  began  to 
compile  in  Latin  his  Chronographia  Aljiatica  et  JEgyp- 
tiaca ,  which  he  lived  to  finifti  but  not  to  publifti  ; 
which,  however,  was  publifhed  afterwards.  Auguft 
1758,  he  left  his  houfe  in  Kent,  and  took  chambers  in 
Gray’s-Inn,  where  he  died,  Dec.  18.  1760,  in  his  82d 
year.  The  title  of  his  pofthumous  wrorks  runs  thus : 
Chronographice  Afiaticee  et  Egypt iaccc  Specimen  ■  in  quo9 
I  .Origo  Chronologies LXX Interprelum invejligatur,  2.Con- 
fpe&us  to  tins  ope  r  is  exhibetur ,  8vo. 

HAYNAULT.  See  Hainault. 

HAYS,  particular  nets  for  taking  rabbits,  hares, 

&c.  common  to  be  bought  in  (hops  that  fell  nets,  and 
they  may  be  had  larger  or  (horter  as  you  think  fit; 
from  15  to  20  fathoms  is  a  good  length,  and  for  depth 
a  fathom. 

As  rabbits  often  ftraggle  abroad  about  mid-day  for 
frefti  grafs,  where  you  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  to 
any  remote  brakes  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
thefe  hays  about  their  burrows ;  lie  dole  there  :  but  in 
cafe  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  inelofe  all  their  bur¬ 
rows,  fome  may  be  flopped  up  with  ftones,  &c.  Then 
fet  out  with  the  coney-dog  to  hunt  up  and  down  at  a 
good  diftance,  and  draw’  on  by  degrees  to  the  man  who 
is  with  you,  and  lies  clofe  by  the  hay,  who  may  takeu 
them  as  they  bolt  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  the  perfon  who  keeps  the  common 
herd  or  cattle  of  a  towrn.  He  is  appointed  by  the  lordV 
P  p  2  court 
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Hayward  court  ;  and  his  office  is  to  fee  that  the  cattle  neither 
Haile  break  nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed  grounds. 

f  HAZAEL,  an  officer  belonging  to  Benhadad  king 
of  Syria,  caufed  that  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
reigned  in  his  head.  He  defeated  Joram,  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz,  kings  of  Ifrael  ;  and,  after  his  death,  was 
Succeeded  by  Benhadad  his  fon,  852  B.  G. 

HAZARD,  or  Chance,  in  gaming.  See  Gam¬ 
ing. 

Hazard,  a  game  on  dice,  without  tables,  is  very 
properly  fo  called  ;  finee  it  fpeedily  makes  a  man,  or 
undoes  him. 

It  is  played  with  only  two  dice }  and  as  many  may 
play  at  it  as  can  hand  round  the  largcfl  round  table. 

Two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obfervred,  viz.  main  and 
^chance  ;  the  latter  belonging  to  the  cafter,  and  the 
former,  or  main,  to  the  other  gamefiers.  There  can 
be  no  main  thrown  above  nine,  nor  under  five ;  fo  that 
five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  and  nine,  are  the  only  mains 
flung  at  hazard.  Chances  and  nicks  are  from  four  to 
ten  :  thus  four  is  a  chance  to  nine,  five  to  eight,  fix  to 
feven,  feven  to  fix,  eight  to  five  ;  and  nine  and  ten  a 
chance  to  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight  :  in  ffiort,  four, 
five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  are  chances  to 
any  main,  if  any  of  thefe  nick  it  not.  Now  nicks  are 
either  when  the  chance  is  the  fame  with  the  main,  as 
five  and  five,  or  the  like  ;  or  fix  and  twelve,  feven  and 
eleven,  eight  anti  twelve.  Here  obferve,  that  twelve 
is  out  to  nine,  feven,  and  five  ;  eleven  is  out  to  nine, 
eight,  fix,  and  five  ;  and  ames-ace  and  duce-ace,  are 
nut  to  all  mains  whatever. 

HAZLE,  or  Hazel.  See  Corylus,  Botany 
Index, 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  tafie,  agreeable  to  moft  palates.  Squirrels  and 
-mice  are  fond  of  them,  as  well  as  fome  birds,  fuch  as 
jays,  nutcrackers,  &c.  A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been 
prepared  from  them,  and  there  are  infianccs  of  their 
having  been  formed  into  bread.  The  oil  expreffed 
from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds ;  and 
is  ufed  by  painters  and  by  chemifts  for  receiving  and 
retaining  odours.  The  charcoal  made  of  the  w  ood  is 
ufed  by  painters  in  drawing. — Some  of  the  Highland- 
ers,  where  fuperfiition  has  not  totally  fubfided,  look  up¬ 
on  the  tree  itfelf  as  unlucky  ;  but  are  glad  to  get  two 
of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  which  is  a  good  omen. 
Thefe  they  call  etio-chomhlaich ,  and  carry  them  as  an 
efficacious  charm  againfi  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  for 
thickening  of  copfes  than  the  hazle,  for  which  he  di¬ 
rects  the  following  expeditious  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  hazle  (afh  or  poplar  may  alfo  be  ufed)  of  20  or  30 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a  little  lopped  into  the  ground, 
giving  it  a  chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  fuccumb  ; 
this  faftened  to  the  earth  wdlli  a  hook  or  tw'o,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fome  frefh  mould  at  a  competent  depth  (as 
gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  produce  a  great 
number  of  fuckers,  and  thicken  and  furnifh 
ipeeddy. 

IlAZLE  Earth ,  or  Ila  z  fey  Earth f  a  kind  of  rqd  loam, 
which  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  mixture  with  other  forts 
of  earth  ;  uniting  what  is  too  loofe,  cooling  wrhat  is  too 
jhot,  a -id  gently  retaining  the  moifiure. 

WitcblhVZLE .  See  Hamamelis. 


a  copfe 
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HEAD,  the  uppermofi  or  foremoR  part  of  the  "body 
of  an  animal.  See  ANATOMY  Index, 

HEAD- Ac  h,  a  mo  it  troublefome  fenfation  in  the  head, 
produced  by  various  caufes,  and  attended  with  different 
fymptoms,  according  to  its  different  degrees  and  the 
place  where  it  is  feated.  See  Medicine  Index, 
Dragon's  Head ,  in  Agronomy,  is  the  afeending 
node  of  the  moon  or  other  planet. 

IiEAD  of  a  ship ,  an  ornamental  figure  erected  on  the 
continuation  of  a  (hip’s  Rem,  as  being  expreffive  of  her 
name,  and  emblematical  of  war,  navigation,  commerce, 
&c. 

Head,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  enlarged  fenfe  to  fig- 
nify  the  whole  front  or  fore  part  of  the  (hip,  including 
the  bows  on  each  fide  :  the  head  therefore  opens  the 
column  of  water  through  which  the  drip  paiTes  when 
advancing.  Hence  we  fay,  head-fails,  head-fea,  head¬ 
way,  &c. 

Thus,  fig.  1.  Plate  CCL.  reprefents  one  fide  of  the 
fore  part  or  head  of  a  74  gun  fliip,  together  wdth  part 
of  the  bow,  keel,  and  gunnel.  The  names  of  the  fe- 
veral  pieces,  exhibited  therein,  are  as  follow'  : 

A  A  Fore  part  of  the  keel,  with  a  a  the  two  falfe 
keels  beneath  it. 

AC  The  Rem. 
a  a  The  cat-head. 
h  b  The  fupporter  of  the  cat-head. 
cc  The  knight-head,  or  bollard-timber,  of  which 
there  is  one  on  each  fide,  to  fecure  the  inner  end  of  the 
bowfprit. 

d d  The  haufe-holes. 

e  e  TITe  naval-hoods,  i.  e»  thick  pieces  of  plank  laid 
upon  the  bow  to  firengthen  the  edges  of  the  haufe- 
holes. 

f  The  davit-chock,  by  which  the  davit  is  firmly 
wedged  while  employed  to  fifii  the  anchor. 

g  The  bulk-head,  which  terminates  the  forccaftle  on 
the  fore  fide,  being  called  the  beak-head ,  bulk-head ,  by 
fiiipwrights. 

H  The  gun-ports  of  the  lowTer  deck. 
h  The  gun-ports  of  the  upper  deck  and  forecafi  1c. 

I,  I,  The  channel,  with  their  dead-eyes  and  chain- 
plates. 

i  The  gripe,  or  fore  foot,  which  unites  the  keel  with 
the  Rem,  forming  a  part  of  either. 

kk  Thefe  dotted  lines  reprefent  the  thicknefs  and 
defeent  of  the  different  decks  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
{hip  towards  the  middle.  The  loweR  of  the  three  dot¬ 
ted  lines  /  expreffes  the  convexity  of  the  beams,  or  the 
difference  between  the  height  of  the  deck  in  the  middle 
of  its  breadth  and  at  the  (hip’s  fide.  This  is  alfo  exhi¬ 
bited  more  clearly  in  the  MlDSHIP-Frame  ;  where  the 
red  curve  of  the  beam  is  delineated.  N.  B.  Thefe  lines 
mufi  be  always  parallel  to  the  lines  which  terminate  the 
gun-ports  above  and  below. 

mm  The  timbers  of  the  head,  and  part  of  the  bow¬ 
fprit. 

X  The  rails  of  the  head  which  lie  acrofs  the  tim¬ 
bers. 

QZ  Fore  part  of  the  main-wrale. 

RX  Fore  part  of  the  channel-wale. 

UC  The  load  water-line. 
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£ead.  proje&ion  of  her  principal  timber  and  all  her  planks 
laid  on  one  fide. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fore  part  of  a  flap  is  called  its 
head,  from  the  affinity  of  motion  and  pofition  it  bears 
to  a  fifli,  and  in  general  to  the  horizontal  fituation  of 
all  animals  whilft  fwimming. 

By  the  HEAD  ;  the  ftate  of  a  (hip,  which  is  laden 
deeper  at  the  fore  end  than  the  after  end. 

HEAD-Borow ,  or  HEAD  Borough,  fignifies  the  per- 
Ton  who  is  the  chief  of  the  frank  pledge,  and  had  an¬ 
ciently  the  principal  direction  of  thofe  within  his  own 
pledge.  He  was  alfo  called  burrow-head ,  burfhoulder, 
now  borf-holder ,  third-borrow ,  tything-tnan ,  chief -pledge, 
and  borow-elder ,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  fpeech  in 
different  places.  This  officer  is  now  ufually  called  a 
Jngh-conflable,  The  head-boro w  was  the  chief  of  ten 
pledges :  the  other  nine  were  called  hand-borows,  or 
plegii  mannales,  fee. 

HEAD- Mould  foot,  a  difeafe  in  children,  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  Ikull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride  ;  that 
is,  have  their  edges  fhot  one  over  another  ;  and  are  fo 
clofe  locked  together,  as  to  comprefs  the  internal  parts, 
the  meninges,  or  even  the  brain  itfelf.  The  difeafe 
ufually  occafions  convulfions,  and  is  fuppofed  to  admit 
of  no  cure  from  medicine,  unlefs  room  could  be  given 
by  manual  operation  or  a  divulfion  of  the  futures. 

The  head-mould-ffiot  is  the  diforder  oppofite  to  the 
liorfe-ffioe  head. 

HEAD-Pence,  an  cxa£lion  of  a  certain  fum  formerly 
-colle&ed  by  the  ffieriff  of  Northumberland  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  county,  without  any  account  to  be 
made  to  the  king.*  This  was  aboliffied  by  the  ftatute 
23  Henry  VI.  cap.  7. 

IlEAD-Tin,  in  Metallurgy ,  is  a  preparation  of  tin-ore 
toward  the  fitting  it  for  working  into  metal.  When 
the  ore  has  been  pounded  and  twice  waffied,  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  uppermoft,  or  makes  the  furface  of  the 
mafs  in  the  tub,  is  called  the  head-tin ;  this  is  feparated 
from  the  reft,  and  after  a  little  more  wafhing  becomes 
fit  for  the  blowing-houfe. 

HEAD-EaJl ,  a  rope  employed  to  faften  a  ftiip  to  a 
wharf,  chain,  cr  buoy,  or  to  fome  other  veffel  along¬ 
side. 

HEAD-Land ',  a  name  frequently  given  to  a  cape  or 
promontory. 

HEAD-Drefr,  amongft  the  Jewifii,  Grecian,  and  Ro¬ 
man  ladies,  as  among  ourfelves,  was  various,  according 
to  the  different  periods  of  time,  and  the  flu&uation  of 
fafhion.  In  general,  it  principally  confifted  of  their 
hair  differently  tricked  out.  It  was  ufually  divided 
before  with  a  bodkin,  into  two  equal  parts ;  fome- 
times  it  was  covered  with  a  net,  or  put  into  a  kind  of 
purfe,  or  tied  behind  in  the  form  of  a  knot,  or  bound 
back  and  plaited  with  ribbands.  It  was  wafhed  with 
great  care ;  effence  and  perfumes  were  applied  to  it, 
and  gold  dull  fometimes  made  ufeof  as  powder.  Pearls 
and  jewels  made  a  part  of  their  ornaments;  and  pen¬ 
dants  worn  in  the  ear.  To  cover  the  defe£l  of  hair, 
perukes  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  gentlemen  of  Rome. 
And  we  read  that  Otho  had  a  covering  of  falfe  hair, 
becaufe  he  had  not  much  of  his  own.  See  Hair 
and  Jewels. 

Both  Grecian  and  Roman  ladies  wore  tetes.  But 
whether  they  ever  built  up  their  heads  fo  high  as  the 
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Englifh,  or  our  continental  neighbours,  will  admit  of  Head 
a  difpute.  H  ^ 

Headmost,  the  fituation  of  any  ftiip  or  ftfips 
which  are  the  moft  advanced  in  a  fleet,  or  line  of 
battle. 

READ-Rope,  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope  which  termi¬ 
nates  any  of  the  principal  fails  on  the  upper  edge, 
which  is  accordingly  fewed  thereto.  See  the  i\j:ticle 
Bolt-rope. 

PIe AD- Sails,  a  general  name  for  all  thofe^fails  which 
are  extended  on  the  foremaft  and  bowfpirit,  and  em¬ 
ployed  to  command  the  fore  part  of  the  fliip  :  fuch  are 
the  forelail,  fore -top- fail,  fore-top-gallant-fail,  jib,  fore- 
ftayffail,  and  the  fpritfail,  with  its  topfail.  This  term 
is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  after-fails,  viz.  all  thofe  which 
are  extended  on  the  mizen-maft,  and  on  the  flays  be¬ 
tween  the  mizen  and  main-mafts. 

HEAD  -  to  -  wind;  the  fituation  of  a  ftiip  or  boat,  when 
her  head  is  turned  to  windward. 

HEAD-Way ,  the  motion  of  advancing  at  fea.  It  is 
generally  ufed  when  a  ftiip  firft  begins  to  advance;  or 
when  it  is  doubtful  whether  ffie  is  in  a  ftate  of  reft  or 
motion.  It  is  in  both  fenfes  oppofed  to  retreating,  or 
moving  with  the  flern  feremoft.  See  the  article  STERN- 
WAY. 

HEALFANG,  Healsfang,  or  HALSFANG,in  our 
ancient  cuftoms,  fignifies  collijlrigium  or  the  punifhment 
of  the  pillory.  The  word  is  compounded  of  two  Saxon 
words  ;  halp,  66  neck,”  and  pangen,  “  to  contain Poena 
fcilicet  qua  alicui  collum  fringatur .  The  healfang,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  fignify  a  pillory  in  the  charter  of  Canutus, 

De  Foreftis,  cap.  xiv.  Et  pro  culpa  folvat  regi  duos  fo- 
lidos,  quos  Dani  vacant  halfehang. 

Healfang  is  alfo  taken  for  a  pecuniary  punifhment 
or  muldl  to  commute  for  (landing  in  the  pillory ;  and 
is  to  be  paid  either  to  the  king  or  the  chief  lord. 
falfum  tejlimonium  dedit,  reddat  regi  vel  terree  domino 
healfang. . 

HEALING,  in  its  general  fen fe,  includes  the  whole 
procefs  of  curing  or  removing  a  diforder,  and  recover¬ 
ing  health.  In  thisfenfe  medicine  is  defined  the  art  of 
healing.  In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  as  ufed  in  fur- 
gery,  fee.  healing  denotes  the  uniting  or  confolidating 
the  lips  of  a  wround  or  ulcer.  The  medicines  proper 
for  this  intention  are  called  incarnatives,  agglutinative* , 
vulneraries ,  &c. 

Healing,  in  ArchitePlure ,  denotes  the  covering  the 
roof  of  a  building.  The  healing  is  various;  as  of 
lead,  tiles,  (late,  Horfham  Hone,  fhingles,  or  reeds  and 
draw. 

HEALTH,  is  a  right  difpofition  of  the  body,  and 
of  all  its  parts  ;  confiding  in  a  due  temperature,  a  right 
conformation,  juft  connexion,  and  ready  and  free  exer- 
cife  of  the  feveral  vital  fun£lions. 

Health  admits  of  latitude,  as  not  being  the  fame  in 
all  fubje&s,  who  may  yet  be  faid  to  enjoy  health. 

That  part  of  medicine  which  (hows  the  means  of 
preferving  health,  is  termed  hygeine .  See  Medicine 
Index . 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  deified  Health,  reprefen t- 
ing  it  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whom  they  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Aifeulapius.  We  find  the 
name  of  the  goddefs  Solus,  or  Health,  on  many  medals 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  different  inferiptions  5 

as, 
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as,  SALUS  PUBLICA,  SALUS  REIPUBLICiE,  SALUS  AlJ- 
GUSTI,  &C. 

Methods  of  preferring  the  Health  of  Mariners.  See 
Mariner. 

HE  AM,  in  beafts,  denotes  the  fame  with  after  birth 
in  women.  Thyme,  pennyroyal,  winter-favory,  and 
common  hore-hound,  boiled  in  white  wine,  and  given 
to  a  mare,  are  efteemed  good  to  expel  the  heam.  Dit¬ 
tany,  applied  in  a  peffary,  expels  the  heam,  as  well  as 
the  dead  foal  \  fo  alfo  do  fennel,  hops,  favin,  angeli¬ 
ca,  &c. 


HEARING,  the  a6l  or  faculty  of  perceiving  founds. 
Hearing  is  reckoned  among  our  external  fenfes.  Its 
organ  is  the  ear,  and  particularly  the  auditory  nerve 
diffufed  through  the  fame  5  and  its  objedl,  certain  mo¬ 
tions  or  vibrations  of  the  air.  Hence  hearing  may  be 
more  fcientifically  defined  a  fenfation,  whereby,  from 
a  due  motion  impreffed  on  the  fibrillse  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  communicated  thence  to  the  fenfory,  the 
mind  perceives  and  gets  the  idea  of  founds.  See  ANA¬ 
TOMY,  N°  14T. 

HEARSE,  among  hunters,  a  hind  in  the  fecond 
year  of  her  age.  See  Hunting. 

Hearse  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  carriage,  ufed 
for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave.  The  word  is  alfo 
ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in  his  Henry  VI.  for  a  monument 
eredled  over  a  grave. 

PIEART,  in  Anatomy ,  a  mufculoiis  part  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  body,  fituated  in  the  thorax,  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  diaphragm,  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  me- 
diaflinum,  wherein  the  veins  all  terminate,  and  from 
which  all  the  arteries  arife  ;  and  which,  by  its  alternate 
contra&ion  and  dilatation,  is  the  chief  inflrument  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  principle  of  life.  See 
Anatomy,  N°  121,  122. 

Several  ingenious  perfons  have  from  time  t©  time  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  eftimates  of  the  force  of  the  blood  in 
the  heart  and  arteries  \  who  have  as  widely  differed 
from  each  other,  as  they  have  from  the  truth,  for  want 
of  a  fufficient  number  of  data  to  argue  upon.  This  fet 
the  truly  ingenious  Dr  Hales  upon  making  proper  ex¬ 
periments,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins  and  arteries  of  fcveral  animals. 
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If,  according  to  Dr  Keil’s  eftimate,  the  left  ventri¬ 
cle  of  a  man’s  heart  throws  out  in  each  fyflole  an  ounce 
or  1.638  cubic  inches  of  blood,  and  the  area  of  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  aorta  be  rz  0.4187,  then  dividing  the  form¬ 
er  by  this,  the  quotient  3.9  is  the  length  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  of  blood  which  is  formed  in  palling  through  the 
aorta  in  each  fyflole  of  the  ventricle  \  and  in  the  75 
pulfes  of  a  minute,  a  cylinder  of  292.5  inches  in  length 
will  pafs:  this  is  at  the  rate  of  1462  feet  in  an  hour. 
But  the  fyflole  of  the  heart  being  performed  in  one- 
third  of  this  time,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  that  in- 
Rant  will  be  thrice  as  much,  viz.  at  the  rate  of  4386 
feet  in  an  hour,  or  73  feet  in  a  minute.  And  if  the 
ventricle  throws  out  one  ounce  in  a  pulfe,  then  in  the 
75  pulfes  of  a  minute,  the  quantity  of  blood  will  be 
equal  to  4.41b.  11  oz.  and,  in  34  minutes,  a  quantity 
equal  to  a  middle-fized  man,  viz.  1581b.  will  pals 
through  the  heart.  But  if,  with  Dr  Harvey  and  Dr 
Lower,  we  fuppofe  two  ounces  of  blood,  that  is,  3.276 
cubic  inclies,  to  be  thrown  out  at  each  fyflole  of  the 
ventricle,  then  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  entering 
the  orifice  of  the  aorta  will  be  double  the  former,  viz. 
at  the  rate  of  146  feet  in  a  minute,  and  a  quantity  of 
blood  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  man’s  body  will  pafs  in 
half  the  time,  viz.  17  minutes. 

If  we  fuppofe,  what  is  probable,  that  the  blood  will 
rife  7+t  feet  high  in  a  tube  fixed  to  the  carotid  artery 
of  a  man,  and  that  the  inward  area  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  his  heart  is  equal  to  15  fquare  inches,  thefe  multi¬ 
plied  into  7+4  feet,  give  1350  cubic  inches  of  blood, 
which  preffes  on  that  ventricle,  when  it  firfl  begins  to 
contrad:,  a  weight  equal  to  15.5  pounds. 

What  the  dodlor  thus  calculates,  from  fuppofition, 
with  regard  to  mankind,  he  adually  experimented  up¬ 
on  horfes,  dogs,  fallow-does,  &c.  by  fixing  tubes  in  ori¬ 
fices  opened  in  their  veins  and  arteries  5  by  obfervlng 
the  feveral  heights  to  which  the  blood  rofe  in  thefe 
tubes,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground  \  and  by  meafuring 
the  capacities  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  and  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  arteries.  And,  that  the  reader  may  the 
more  readily  compare  the  faid  eflimates  together,  he 
has  given  a  table  of  them,  ranged  in  the  following 
order. 
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The  feveral  animals. 
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HEART-Burn ,  a  dlfeafe  ufually  called  cardialgia  by 
phyficians.  In  furfeits,  or  upon  fwallowing  without 
due  maftication  j  when  meats  are  eaten  tough  and  fat, 
or  with  farinaceous  fubftances  unfermented  $  or  when 
by  any  accident  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  too  fcanty,  or 
not  intimately  mixed  with  the  food,  the  fermentation 
becomes  tumultuous,  the  ftomach  fwells  with  air,  and 
this  extraordinary  commotion  being  attended  with  an 
unufual  heat,  brings  on  the  uneafinefs  called  the  heart¬ 
burn  ;  which  is  remedied  by  whatever  promotes  a 
greater  fecretion  of  faliva,  or  helps  to  mix  it  with  our 
aliment.  The  teftaceous  powders,  as  oyfter-fhells, 
crabs-eyes,  chalk,  &c.  are  the  ufual  remedies  for  the 
heart*  burn. 

HEARTH,  that  part  of  the  pavement  of  a  room  on 
which  the  fire  is  immediately  placed. 

HEARTH-Money .  See  CHIMNE T- Money. 

HEAT,  in  Physiology ,  has  a  double  meaning  *,  be¬ 
ing  put  either  for  that  peculiar  fenfation  which  is  felt 
on  the  approach  of  burning  bodies,  or  for  the  caufe  of 
that  fenfation  ;  in  which  laft  fenfe  it  is  fynonymous  with 
Fire.  This  mode  of  fpeaking,  however,  is  inaccurate  } 
and,  by  confounding  the  effedl  with  the  caufe,  fome- 
times  produces  obfeurity  :  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  there-* 
fore,  that  the  word  heat  was  ufed  only  to  denote  the  ef- 
fed  *,  and  fire,  or  fome  other  term,  to  denote  the  caufe 
of  that  effed. 

The  difputes  which  formerly  were  fo  much  agitated 
in  the  learned  world  concerning  the  nature  of  heat, 


viz.  whether  it  confifted  merely  in  the  motion  of  the 
terreftrial  particles  of  bodies,  or  in  that  of  a  fubtile 
fluid,  are  now  moftly  ceafed,  and  it  is  almoft  univerfal- 
ly  believed  to  be  the  effed  of  a  fluid.  See  Chemistry 
Index . 

HEAT  of  Burning  Bodies.  ISee  Combustion, 

Heat  of  Chemical  Mixtures.  3  Chemistry  Index. 

Method  of  Meafuring  HEAT.  See  THERMOMETER, 
and  Pyrometer,  Chemistry  Index. 

Degrees  of  HEAT  which  Animals  are  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing. — The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  all  countries 
lying  within  the  tropics  were  uninhabitable  by  reafon 
of  their  heat  :  but  time  has  difeovered  their  miftake  \ 
and  it  is  now  found,  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  t©o 
hot  for  mankind  to  live  in.  The  learned  Profeffor 
Boerhaave,  in  his  chemiftry,  relates  certain  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  great  accuracy  by  the  celebrated 
Fahrenheit,  and  others,  at  his  defife,  on  this  fubjed,  in 
a  fugar-baker’s  office  $  where  the  heat,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  experiments,  was  up  to  146  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  A  fparrow,  fubjeded  to 
air  thus  heated,  died,  after  breathing  very  labor ioufly, 
in  lefs  than  feven  minutes.  A  cat  refilled  this  great 
heat  forheWhat  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  a  dog 
about  28  minutes,  difeharging  before  his  death  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  a  ruddy  coloured  foam,  and  ex¬ 
haled  a  flench  fo  peculiarly  offtnfivc,  as  to  throw  one 
of  the  affiftants  into  a  fainting  fit.  This  diflblution  of 
the  humours,  or  great  change  from  a  natural  flate,  the 
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profeffor  attributes  not  to  the  heat  of  the  (love  alone, 
which  would  not  have  produced  any  fuch  cited:  on  the 
llefh  of  a  dead  animal  j  but  likewife  to  the  vital  mo¬ 
tion,  by  which  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  heat,  he  fup- 
pofes,  was  produced  in  the  fluids  circulating  through 
the  lungs,  in  confequence  of  which  the  oils,  °lalts,  and 
fpirits  of  the  animal  became  fo  highly  exalted. 

Meflieurs  Du  Hamel  and  Tillet  having  been  fent 
into  the  province  of  Augomois,  in  the  years  1760  and 
1761,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  deflroy  an  in¬ 
fect  which  confumed  the  grain  of  that  province,  effed- 
ed  the  fame  in  the  manner  related  in  the  Memoirs  for 
1761,  by  expofing  the  affeded  corn,  with  the  infeds 
included  in  it,  in  an  oven,  where  the  heat  was  fuffiei- 
ent  to  kill  them  without  injuring  the  grain.  This  ope¬ 
ration  was  performed  at  Rochefoucault,  in  a  large  pub¬ 
lic  oven,  where,  for  economical  views,  their  firft  dtp 
was  to  allure  themfelves  of  the  heat  remaining  in  it  on 
the  day  after  bread  had  been  baked  in  it.  This  they 
did,  by  conveying  in  a  thermomeier  on  the  end  of  a 
{hovel,  which,  on  its  being  withdrawn,  indicated  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water  5 
but  M.  Tillet,  convincedN  that  the  thermometer  had 
fallen  feveral  degrees  in  drawing  to  the  mouth  of  the 
oven,  and  appearing  under  fome  embarraffment  on  that 
head,  a  girl,  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  oven,  offered 
to  enter,  and  mark  with  a  pencil  the  height  at  which 
the  thermometer  flood  within  the  oven.  The  girl 
fmiled  on  M.  Tibet’s  appearing  to  hefitate  at  this 
fl  range  propofition  5  and  entering  the  oven,  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  given  her  for  that  purpofe,  marked  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  after  flaying  two  or  three  minutes,  (landing  at  100 
degrees  of  Reaumur’s  fcale,  or,  to  make  ufe  of  a  fcale 
better  known  in  this  country,  at  near  260  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s.  M.  Tillet  began  to  exprefs  an  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  his  female  afliflant,  and  to  prefs  her 
return.  This  female  falamander,  however,  alluring  him 
that  (he  felt  no  inconvenience  from  her  fituation,  re¬ 
mained  there  10  minutes  longer  ,  that  is,  near  the 
time  when  Boerhaave’s  cat  parted  with  her  nine  lives 
under  a  much  lefs  degree  of  heat ;  when  the  thermo¬ 
meter  (landing  at  288  degrees,  or  7 6  degrees  above 
that  of  boiling  water,  fhe  came  out  of  the  oven,  her 
complexion  indeed  confiderably  heightened,  but  her 
refpiration  by  no  means  quick  or  laborious.  After  M. 
Tibet’s  return  to  Paris,  thefe  experiments  were  repeat¬ 
ed  by  Monf.  Marantin,  commiffaire  de  guerre,  at 
Rochefoucault,  an  intelligent  and  accurate  obferver, 
on  a  fecond  girl  belonging  to  the  oven,  who  remained 
in  it,  without  much  inconvenience,  under  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  as  long  as  her  predeceffor  ;  and  even 
breathed  an  air  heated  to  about  325  degrees  for  the 
(paee  of  five  minutes. 

M.  Tibet  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  very  apparent 
contrariety  between  thefe  experiments  and  thofe  made 
under  the  direftioTi  of  Boerhaave,  by  fubjeding  vari 
om  animals,  under  different  circiunftances,  to  great  de* 
grees  of  heat.  From  his  experiments,  in  feme  of  which 
the  animals  were  Twaddled  with  clothes,  and  were 
thereby  enabled  to  refill  for  a  much  longer  time  the 
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effe&s  of  the  extraordinary  heat,  he  infers,  that  the  heat 
of  the  air  received  into  the  lungs  was  not,  as  was  fup-  ‘ 
pofed  by  Boerhaave,  the  only  or  principal  caufe  of  the 
anxiety,  laborious  breathing,  and  death,  of  the  animals 
on  whom  his  experiments  were  made  5  but  that  the  hot 
air,  which  had  free  and  immediate  accefs  to  every  part 
of  the  furface  of  their  bodies,  penetrated  the  fubilance 
on  all  Tides,  and  brought  on  a  fever,  from  whence  pro¬ 
ceeded  all  the  fymptoms  $  on  the  contrary,  the  girls  at 
Rochefoucault,  having  their  bodies  in  great  meafure 
protected  from  this  adion  by  their  clothes,  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  breathe  the  air,  thus  violently  heated,  for  a 
long  time  without  great  inconvenience.  In  fad,  we 
fhould  think  too,  that  the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  though 
not  thought  of  much  confequence  by  M.  Tillet,  appears 
to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  fecurity.  In 
common  refpiration,  the  blood,  in  its  paffage  through 
the  lungs,  is  cooled  by  being  brought  into  con  tad  with 
the  external  infpired  air.  In  the  prefent  experiments, 
on  the  contrary,  the  veficles  and  veffels  of  the  lungs 
receiving  at  each  infpiration  an  air  heated  to  300  de¬ 
grees,  muii  have  been  continually  cooled  and  refrefhed, 
as  web  as  the  fubcutaneous  veffels,  by  the  fucceflive 
arrival  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  contained  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  the  body,  whofe  heat  might  be  fappofed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  not  to  exceed  xoo 
degrees.,  Not  to  mention,  that  M.  Tibet’s  two  girls 
may  not  poflibly  have  been  fubjeded  to  fo  great  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  as  that  indicated  by  the  thermometer  y 
which  appears  to  us  to  have  always  remained  on  the 
(hovel,  in  contad  with  the  earth. 

Thefe  experiments  foon  excited  other  philofophers  to 
make  fimilar  ones,  of  which  fome  very  remarkable  ones 
are  thofe  of  Dr  Dobfon  at  Liverpool,  who  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  them  in  the  Philofophical  Transac¬ 
tions,  vol.  Ixv. 

“  I.  The  fweating-room  of  our  public  hofpital  at 
Liverpool,  which  is  nearly  a, cube  of  nine  feet,  lighted 
from  the  top,  was  heated  till  the  quicldilver  flood  at 
224°  on  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  nor  would  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer  indeed  admit  the  heat  to  be  raifed  high¬ 
er.  The  thermometer  was  fufpended  by  a  firing  fixed 
to  the  wooden  frame  of  the  (ky-light,  and  hung  down 
about  the  centre  of  the  room.  Myfelf  and  feveral 
others  were  at  this  time  inclofed  in  the  (love,  without 
experiencing  any  oppreflive  or  painful  fenfation  of  heat 
proportioned  to  the  degree  pointed  out  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter.  Every  metallic  fubftance  about  us  foon  became 
very  hot. 

“  II.  My  friend  Mr  Park,  an  ingenious  furgeon 
of  this  place,  went  into  the  flove  heated  to  202°.  Af¬ 
ter  ten  minutes,  I  found  the  pulfe  quickened  to  1 20. 
And  to  determine  the  increafe  of  the  animal  heat, 
another  thermometer  was  handed  to  him,  in  which  the  • 
quickfilver  already  flood  at  98°  but  it  rofe  only  ta 
99i,  whether  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was. in¬ 
clofed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  received  in  the 
mouth  (a).  The  natural  date  of  this  gentleman’s  pulfe 
is  about  65. 

“  HI.  Another  gentleman  went  through  the  fame 
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(A)  The  fcale  of  the  thermometer,  which  was  fufpended  by  the  flring  about  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  of 
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experiment  in  the  fame  circumftanees,  and  with  the 
fame  effects. 

“  IV.  One  of  the  porters  to  the  hofpital,  a  healthy 
young  man,  and  the  pulfe  75,  was  inclofcd  in  the 
llove°\vhen  the  quickfilver  hood  at  2io°  3  and  he  re¬ 
mained  there,  with  little  inconvenience,  for  20  minutes. 
The  pulfe,  now  164,  and  the  animal  heat,  determined 
by  another  thermometer  as  in  the  former  experiments, 
was  ioi^. 

<(  V.  A  young  gentleman  of  a  delicate  and  irritable 
habit,  whofe  natural  pulfe  is  about  80,  remained  in 
the  flove  ten  minutes  when  heated  to  2240.  The 
pulfe  rofe  to  145,  and  the  animal  heat  to  102°.  This 
gentleman,  who  had  been  frequently  in  the  ilove  du¬ 
ring  the  courfc  of  the  day,  found  himfelf  feeble,  and 
difpofed  to  break  out  into  fweats  for  24  hours  after  the 
experiment. 

u  VI.  Two  fmall  tin  veffels,  containing  each  the 
white  of  an  egg,  were  put  into  the  flove  heated  to 
2240.  One  of  them  was  ^placed  on  a  wooden  feat 
near  the  wall,  and  the,  other  fufpended  by  a  firing 
about  the  middle  of  the  flove.  After  ten  minutes,  they 
began  to  coagulate  3  but  the  coagulation  was  fenfibly 
quicker  and  firmer  in  that  which  was  fufpended,  than 
in  that  which  was  placed  on  the  wooden  feat.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  coagulation  was  as  follows  :  it  was  firfl  for¬ 
med  on  the  Tides,  and  gradually  extended  itfelf 3  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  was  next  coagulated  3  and  laft  of 
all,  the  middle  part  of  the  top. 

“  VII.  Part  of  the  fhell  of  an  egg  was  peeled  away, 
leaving  only  the  film  which  furrounds  the  white  3  and 
part  of  the  white  being  drawn  out,  the  film  funk  fo 
as  to  form  a  little  cup.  This  cup  was  filled  with 
fome  of  the  albumen  ovi ,  which  was  confequently  de¬ 
tached  as  much  as  poflible  from  every  thing  but  the 
cup.  The  lower  part  of  the  egg  flood  upon  fome 
light  tow  in  a  common  gallipot,  and  was  placed  on 
the  wooden  feat  in  the  flove.  The  quickfilver  in  the 
thermometer  flill  continued  at  2240.  After  remaining 
in  the  flove  for  an  hour,  the  lower  part  of  the  egg 
which  was  covered  with  the  fhell  was  firmly  coagula¬ 
ted,  but  that  which  was  in  the  little  cup  was  fluid  and 
tranfparent.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  it  was  flill 
fluid,  except  on  the  edges  where  it  was  thinnefl  3  and 
here  it  was  flill  tranfparent  ;  a  fuflicient  proof  that  it 
was  dried,  not  coagulated. 

“  VIII.  A  piece  of  bees-wax,  placed  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  the  albumen  ovi  of  the  preceding  expe¬ 
riment,  and  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat  in 
the  flove,  began  to  melt  in  five  minutes  :  another  piece 
fufpended  by  a  firing,  and  a  third  piece  put  into  the 
tin  veffel  and  fufpended,  began  likewife  to  liquefy  in 
five  minutes. 

Even  thefe  experiments,  though  more  accurate 
than  the  former,  do  not  fhow  the  utmofl  degrees 
of  heat  which  the  human  body  is  capable  of  endu¬ 
ring.  Some  others,  flill  more  remarkable  (as  in  them 
the  body  was  expofed  to  the  heat  without  clothes), 
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by  Drs  Fordyce  and  Blagden,  are  alfo  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa61ions.  They  were  made  in  rooms 
heated  by  flues  in  the  floor,  and  by  pouring  upon  it 
boiling  water.  There  was  no  chimney  in  them,  or 
any  vent  for  the  air,  excepting  through  crevices  at  the 
door.  In  the  firfl  room  were  placed  three  thermome¬ 
ters,  one  in  the  hottefl  part  of  it,  another  in  the  cool- 
eft  part,  and  a  third  on  the  table,  to  be  ufed  occafion- 
ally  in  the  courfe  of  the  experiment.  Of  thefe  expe¬ 
riments,  the  two  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fpeci- 
men. 

“  About  three  hours  after  breakfafl,  Dr  Fordyce 
having  taken  off  all  his  clothes,  except  his  fhirt,  and 
being  furnifhed  with  wooden  flioes  tied  on  with  lift, 
went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  where  he  flaid  five  mi¬ 
nutes  in  a  heat  of  90°,  and  begun  to  fweat  gently. 
He  then  entered  another  room,  and  flood  in  a  part  of 
it  heated  to  no0.  In  about  half  a  minute  his  fhirt 
became  fo  wet  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  it  afide, 
and  then  the  water  poured  down  in  ftreams  over  his 
whole  body.  Having  remained  in  this  heat  for  ten 
minutes,  he  removed  to  a  part  of  the  room  heated  to 
I  20°  3  and  after  flaying  there  20  minutes,  found  that 
the  thermometer  placed  under  his  tongue,  and  held  in 
his  hand,  flood  juft  at  100°,  and  that  his  urine  was 
of  the  fame  temperature.  His  pulfe  had  gradually 
rifen  to  145  pulfations  in  a  minute.  The  external  cir¬ 
culation  was  greatly  increafed,  the  veins  had  become 
very  large,  and  an  univerfal  rednefs  had  diffufed  itfelf 
all  over  the  body,  attended  with  a  ftrong  feeling  of 
heat;  his  refpiration,  however,  was  little  afte&ed.  He 
concluded  this  experiment  by  plunging  in  water  heat¬ 
ed  to  ioo°;  and  after  being  wiped  dry,  was  carried 
home  in  a  chair 3  but  the  circulation  did  not  fubfide 
for  two  hours. 

“  Dr  Blagden  took  off  his  coat,  waiftcoat,  and 
fhirt,  and  went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  as  foon  as  the 
thermometer  had  indicated  a  degree  of  heat  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  The  firfl  impreffion  of  this 
hot  air  upon  his  body  wa^  exceedingly  difagreeable,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  all  his  uneafinefs  was  removed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fweat.  At  the  end  of  12  minutes 
he  left  the  room  very  much  fatigued,  but,  no  otherwife 
difordered.  His  pulfe  beat  136  in  a  minute,  and  the 
thermometer  had  rifen  to  220  degrees. 

In  others  of  thefe  "experiments  it  was  found,  that  a 
heat  even  of  260°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  could 
be  fubmitted  to  with  tolerable  cafe.  But  it  mufl  be 
obferved,  that  in  thefe  great  heats  every  piece  of  me¬ 
tal  they  carried  about  with  them  became  intolerably 
hot.  Small  quantities  of  water  placed  in  metalline 
veffels  quickly  boiled  3  but  in  a  common  earthen  vef- 
fcl  it  required  an  hour  and  a  half  to  arrive  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  140°,  nor  could  it  ever  be  brought  near 
the  boiling  point.  Neither  durft  the  people,  who  with 
impunity  breathed  the  air  of  this  very  hot  room  at 
264  degrees,  bear  to  put  their  fingers  into  the  boiling 
water,  which  indicated  only  a  heat  of  212°.  So  far 
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metal ;  this  was  the  only  one  I  could  then  procure  on  which  the  degrees  ran  fo  high  as  to  give  any  fcope  to  the 
experiment.  The  fcale  of  the>  other  thermometer,  which  w  as  employed  for  afeertaining  the  variations  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat,  was  of  ivory. 
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Heat,  from  tills,  they  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  quick- 
filver  heated  only  to  120°,  and  could  but  juft  bear 
fpirit  of  wine  at  130°. 

Anima  IlEAT  Of  this  there  are  various  degrees  *7 
fome  animals  preferving  a  heat  of  ioo°  or  more  in  all 
the  different  temperatures  of  the  almofphcre  j  others 
keep  only  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  medium 
which  furrounds  them  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  more  im- 
,  perfeCI:  animals,  the  heat  is  fcarcely  one  degree  above 
the  air  or  water  in  which  they  live. 

The  phenomenon  of  animal  heat  hath,  from  the 
cnrlieft  ages,  been  the  fubje£t  of  pbilofophical  difeuf- 
fion  ;  and,  like  moft  other  fubje&s  of  this  nature,  its 
caufe  is  not  yet  afeertained,  The  beft  trealifes  that 
have  appeared  on  the  fubjeCl  are  thole  of  Dr  Dugud 
Lcflie,  publilhed  in  1778',  and  Mr  Adair  Crawford, 
in  *  779-  From  the  di  ft  of  thefe  performances,  the 
foil  wing  account  of  the  different  opinions  on  this  fub- 
jeCl  is  extradit'd.. 

“  The  ancients  poffeffed  not  the  requifites  for  mi¬ 
nutely  invert  igating  the  fcience  of  nature  ;  and,  prone 
to  fuperftiiion,  attributed  every  phenomenon  which 
eluded  their  invert  igation  to  the  influence  of  a  fuper- 
natural  power.  Hippocrates,  the  father  and  founder 
of  medicine,  accounted  animal  heat  a  myftery,  and  be- 
flowed  on  it  many  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  treat 
ii»g  of  that  fubjeCl,  he  fays  in  ex  prefs  terms,  “what 
we  call  heat,  appears  to  me  to  be  fomelhing  immortal, 
which  underftands,  fees,  hears,  and  knows  every  thing 
prefent  and  to  come.” — Ariftotle  feems  to  have  con¬ 
fident  the  lubjeCl  particularly,  but  nothing  is  to  be 
met  with  in  his  works  tba^:  can  be  faid  to  throw  light 
upon  it. —  Galen  tells  us  that  -he  difpute  between  the 
philofophers  and  phyficians  of  his  time  was,  “  whether 
animal-heat  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  ;  or  whether.,  as  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  was  innate,  the  beat  was  not  alfo  innate.” 
Both  thefe  opinions,  however,  he  reje&s  ;  and  attempts 
a  folution  of  •  the  queflion  on  his  favourite  fyftem, 
namely,  the  peripatetic  philofophy  :  but  his  leading 
principles  being  erroneous,  his  deductions  are  of  courfe 
inadmiflible. 

6i  To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  opinions 
offered  by  the  moderns  on  the  caufe  of  animal-heat, 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Moft  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  three 
general  caufes  of  heal,  viz  mixture,  fermentation, 
and  mechanical  means,  or  fri&ion.  See  Chemistry 
Index, 

Internal  HEAT  of  the  Earth.  It  was  formerly  fup- 
poffd  that  the  heat  of  the  earth  inerealed  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  from  the  furface  *,  but.  this  hypothecs  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  impeded  and  inaccurate  observation,  or 
from  the  preconceived  notion  of  the  exiftencc  of  cen¬ 
tral  fires.  At  great  depths,  it  feems  not  impoflible  that 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  uniformly  and  invariably 
the  fame  *,  that  is,  at  depths  beyond  the  more  immediate 
influence  of  be  fun’s  rays.  But  at  moderate  depths,  fo 
far  as  obfervation  and  experiment  go,  the  te  mperature 
of  the  earth  is  precifely  the  fame  as  the  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  climate  where  the  obfervation  is  made.  This 
fa£l,  which  is  eftablifhed  by  the  uniform  temperature  of 
„  fprings  eorrefponding  exaClly  with  the  average  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  climate,  feems  to  be  an  irrefiftible  argument 
againft  the  opinion  of  the  exiftence  of  central  fires.^ 


This  heat  of  the  earth  has  been  varioully  explain-  Heat, 
ed.  Some  have  had  recourfe  to  an  immenle  body  of  * v- 
fire  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  they  eon- 
fider  as  a  central  fun,  and  the  great  principle  of  the 
generation,  vegetation,  nutrition,  &c.  of  foflil  and 
vegetable  bodies.  But  Mr  Boyle,  who  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  fome  mines  himielf,  ful pedis  that  this  degree 
of  beat,  at  lepft  in  fome  of  them,  may  arife  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  minerals  generated  therein.  To 
confirm  this,  he  inftanees  a  mineral  of  a  vitriolic  kind, 
dug  up  in  large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  England, 
which  by  the  bare  affufion  of  common  water  will  grow 
fo  hot,  that  it  will  almoft  take  fire. — Thefe  hypothe- 
fes  are  liable  to  the  following  objections  :  1.  If  there 
is  within  the  earth  a  body  of  aclual  fire,  it  feems  dif¬ 
ficult  to  (how  why  that  fire  thould  not  con  fume  and 
moulder  away  the  outer  Ihell  of  earth,  till  either  the 
earth  was  totally  deftroyed,  or  the  fire  extinguiflied. 

2.  If  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  owing  to  the 
a  61  ion  of  water  upon  mineral  fubftances,  that  adlion  * 
through  time  rauft  have  eeafed,  and  the  heat  have  to¬ 
tally  van i filed  ;  but  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that 
the  heat  of  the  earth  is  any  thing  lets  juft  now  than  it 
was  a  thoufand  years  ago.  If  heat  is  nothing  elfe  than 
a  certain  mode  of  adlion  in  tile  ethereal  fluid,  or  the 
matter  of  light,  by  which  it  flows  out  from  a  body  in 
all  directions  as  radii  draw  n  from  the  centre  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle  ;  it  will  then  follow,  that  if  an 
opaque  body  abforbs  any  confiderable  quantity  of  light, 
it  mult  neccffarily  grow  hot.  The  reafon  of  this  is 
plain.  The  body  can  hold  no  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  ethereal  matter  ;  if  more  is  continually  for¬ 
cing  itfelf  in,  that  which  has  already  entered  mult  go  out. 

But  it  cannot  eafily  get  out,  becauie  it  is  hindered  by 
the  particles  of  the  body  among  which  it  is  detained.  It 
makes  an  effort  therefore  in  all  directions  to  feparate 
thefe  particles  from  each  other  j  and  hence  the  body 
expands,  and  the  effort  of  the  fluid  to  elcape  is  felt 
when  we  put  our  hands  on  the  body,  which  we  then 
fay  is  hot  Now,  as  the  earth  is  perpetually  abforbing 
the  ethereal  matter,  which  comes  from  the  fun  in  an 
immenfe  ftream,  and  which  we  call  his  light  ^  it  is  plain 
that  every  pore  of  it  mull  have  been  filled  with  this 
matter  long  ago.  The  quantity  that  is  lodged  in  the 
earth,  therefore,  muft  be  continually  endeavouring  to 
feparate  its  particles  from  each  ether,  and  ccnfequent- 
ly  muft  make  it  hot.  The  atmoiphere,  w  hich  is  perpe¬ 
tually  receiving  that  portion  of  the  ethereal  matter 
which  iffues  from  the  earth,  counteracts  the  force  of 
the  internal  heat,  and  cools  the  external  lurface  of  the 
earth,  and  for  a  confiderable  wav  down  \  and  hence,  it  is 
fuppofed,  the  earth  for  20  or  30  feet  dow  n  lliows  none  of 
that  heat  which  is  felt  at  greater  depths.  See  Heat. 

Heat,  in  Medicine,  Great  heats  are  not  fo  much 
the  immediate,  as  the  remote,  caufe  of  a  general  fick- 
nefs,  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  diipofing  the  juices  to 
putrefaction  j  especially  among  foldiers  and  perfons 
expofed  the  whole  day  to  the  fun  :  for  the  greateft 
heats  are  feldom  found  to  produce  epidemic  difeafes, 
till  the  perfpiration  is  Hopped  by  wet  clothes,  fogs, 
dews,  damps,  &c.  and  then  fome  bilious  or  putrid  di- 
ftemper  is  the  certain  confequence,  as  fluxes  and  ardent 
intermitting  fevers.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  heats  have  fometimes  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  the 
more  immediate  caufe  of  particular  disorders  5  as  when 
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fen  tin  els  have  been  placed  without  cover  or  frequent 
reliefs  in  fcorehing  heats  ;  or  when  troops  march  or  are 
exercifed  in  the  heat  of  the  day  *,  or  when  people  im¬ 
prudently  lie  down  and  deep  in  the  fun.  All  thefe 
circumftances  are  apt  to  bring  on  diftempers,  varying 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  rummer,  thefe  errors  produce  inflammatory  fe¬ 
vers  ,  and  in  autumn,  a  remitting  fever  or  dyfentery . 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  effects  of  immoderate  heats, 
commanders  have  found  it  expedient  fo  to  order  the 
marches,  that  the  men  come  to  their  ground  before  the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  and  to  give  Uriel  orders,  that  none 
of  them  deep  out  of  their  tents,  which,  in  fixed  en¬ 
campments,  may  be  covered  with  boughs  to  (hade  them 
from  the  fun.  It  is  likewife  a  rule  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  foldievs  exereifed  before  the  cool  of  the 
morning  is  over  ;  for  by  that  means  not  only  the  fultry 
heats  are  avoided,  but  the  blood  being  cooled,  and  the 
fibres  braced,  the  body  will  be  better  prepared  to  bear 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Laftly,  in  very  hot  weather,  it 
has  often  been  found  proper  to  (horten  the  fentinels 
duty,  when  obliged  to  Hand  in  the  fun. 

HEATH.  See  Erica,  Botany  Index. 

Berry -bearing  HEATIL  See  EMPETRUM,  Botany 
Inde%. 

Heath,  James ,  an  Englifli  hiflorisn,  was  born  in 
1629  at  London  ^  where  his  father,  who  was  the  king’s 
cutler,  lived.  He  was  educated  at  Weilminfier  fchool, 
and  became  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-ehureh,  Oxford,  in 
1646.  In  1648  he  was  eje6led  from  thence  by  the 
parliament  vifitors  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal 
eaufe ;  lived  upon  his  patrimony  till  it  was  almoft 
fpent  and  then  marrying,  was  obliged  to  write  books 
and  corre£l  the -profs  in  order  to  maintain  his  family. 
He  died  of  a  confumption  and  dropfy  at  London  in 
Auguff  1664,  and  left  feveral  children  to  the  pariih. 
His  principal  publications  were,  1.  A  brief  Chronicle 
of  the  late  Inteftine  War  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &e.  1661,  8vo  ;  af¬ 
terwards  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  completed  from 
1637  to  1663,  f°ur  Parts?  1663,  in  a  thick  8vo. 
To  this  was  again  added  a  continuation  from  1663  to 
1675  by  John  Philips,  nephew  by  the  mother  to  Mil- 
ton,  1676,  folio.  2.  Flagellum  :  or,  The  Life  and 
Death,  Birth  and  Burial,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  late 
Ufurper,  1663.  The  third  edition  came  out  with  ad¬ 
ditions  in  1665,  8 vo.  3.  A  New  Book  of  Loyal 
Englifli  Martyrs  and  Confeffors,  who  have  endured 
the  Pains  and  Terrors  of  Death,  Arraignment,  &e. 
for  the  Maintenance  of  the  juft  and  legal  Government 
of  thefe  Kingdoms  both  in  Church  ancf  State,  1663, 
1 2mo.  The  reafon  why  fuch  writers  as  our  author 
continue  to  be  i*ead,  and  will  probably  always  be  read, 
is  not  only  becaufe  Hifioria  quoquo  modo feripta  deleBat  ; 
but  alfo  becaufe  in  the  mean  eft  hiftorian  there  will  al- 
always  be  found  fome  faffs,  of  which  there  will  be  no 
eaufe  to  doubt  the  truth,  and  which  yet  will  not  be 
found  in  the  beft.  Thus  Heath,  who  perhaps  had 
nothing  but  pamphlets  and  newfpapers  to  compile 
from,  frequently  relates  faffs  that  throw  light  upon 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  which  Clarendon,  though 
he  drew  every  thing  from  the  moft  authentic  records, 
has  omitted. 

HEATHENS,  in  matters  of  religion.  See  Pagans. 

HEAVEN,  literally  fignifies  the  expanfe  of  the  fir¬ 


mament  furrounding  our  earth,  and  extending  every 
way  to  an  immenfc  diftance. 

HEAVEN,  among  Chriftian  divines  and  philofophers, 
is  confidered  as  a  place  in  fome  remote  part  of  infinite 
fpace,  in  which  the  omniprefent  Deity  is  laid  to  af¬ 
ford  a  nearer  and  more  immediate  view  of  himfelf, 
and  a  more  fenfible  manifeftation  of  his  glory,  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe.  This  is  often  call¬ 
ed  the  empyrean ,  from  that  fplendour  with  which  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  invefted  \  and  of  this  place  the  in- 
fpired  writers  give  us  the  moil  noble  and  magnificent 
defcriptions. 

The  Pagans  confidered  heaven  as  the  refidence  only 
of  the  celeftial  gods,  into  which  no  mortals  were  ad¬ 
mitted  after  death,  unlefs  they  were  deified.  As  for 
the  fouls  of  good  men,  they  were  configned  to  the  ely- 
fian  fields.  See  ElTSIAN  Fields. 

Heaven,  among  aftronomers,  called  alfo  the  ethereal 
and  ftarry  heaven,  is  that  immenle  region  wherein  the 
ftars,  planets,  and  comets,  are  diipofed.  See  Astro- 
NOMY  Index. 

This  is  what  Mofes  calls  the  firmament ,  fpeaking  of 
it  as  the  work  of  the  fecond  day’s  creation  \  at  leaft  it 
is  thus  the  word  is  ufually  rendered  by  his  inter¬ 
preters  \  though  fomewhat  abuiively,  to  countenance 
their  own  notion  of  the  heavens  being  firm  or  lolid. 
The  word,  it  is  certain,  properly  fignifies  no  more 
than  expanfe  or  extenfion  ;  a  term  very  well  adapted 
by  the  prophet  to  the  impreflion  which  the  heavens 
make  cn  our  fer.fes  ;  whence,  in  other  parts  of  ferip- 
ture,  the  heaven  is  compared  to  a  curtain,  or  a  tent 
ftretched  out  to  dwell  in.  The  LXX  firft  added  to 
this  idea  of  expanfion  that  of  firm  or  foiid  ;  render¬ 
ing  it  by  ‘s-i£i6)pci,y  according  to  the  philofophy  of  thofe 
times  y  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  mo¬ 
dern  tranflators. 

The  latter  philofophers,  as  Des  Cartes,  Kireher,  &c. 
have  eafily  demonftrated  this  heaven  not  to  be  foiid,  but 
fluid  ;  but  they  ftill  fuppofe  it  full,  or  perfectly  denfe, 
without  any  vacuity,  and  cantoned  out  into  many  vor¬ 
tices. - —But  others  have  overturned  not  only  the  fo- 

lidity,  but  the  fuppofed  plenitude,  of  the  heavens.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  abundantly  {hown  the  heavens  void 
of  almoft  all  refiftanee,  and,  confequently,  of  almoft  all 
matter  :  this  he  proves  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
celeftial  bodies  5  from  the  planets  perfifting  in  their 
motions  without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  their  ve¬ 
locity  ;  and  the  comets  freely  pafting  in  all  dire&ions 
towards  all  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Heaven,  taken  in  a  general  fenfe,  for  the  whole  ex¬ 
panfe  between  our  earth  and  the  remote!!  regions  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  unequal 
parts,  according  to  the  matter  found  therein  *,  viz.  the 
atmofphere,  or  aerial  heaven,  poffeffed  by  air  y  and  the 
ethereal  heaven,  poffeffed  by  a  thin,  unrefiiting  me¬ 
dium,  called  ether . 

Heaven  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  /bfirononnjy  for 
an  orb,  or  circular  region,  of  the  ethereal  heaven. 

The  ancient  aftronomers  affumed  as  many  difiVre'nt 
heavens  as  they  obferved  different  motions  therein. 
Thefe  they  fuppofed  all  to  be  foiid,  as  thinking,  they 
could  not  otherwife  fuftain  the  bodies  fixed  in  them  -  and 
fpherical,  that  being  the  moft  proper  form  for  motion. 
Thus  we  had  feven  heavens  for  the  feven  planets,  viz, 
the  heavens  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun, 
Q,  q  2  Mars, 
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Heawn  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  eighth  was  for  the 
il  fixed  liars,  which  they  particularly  called  the firmament . 

e  e'  ,  Ptolemy  adds  a  ninth  heaven,  which  he  called  th epri- 
mum  mobile .  After  him  two  cryllalline  heavens  were 
added  by  King  Alphonfiis,  &c.  to  account  for  fome  ir¬ 
regularities  in  the  motions  of  the  other  heavens  :  and 
laftly,  an  empyrean  heaven  was  drawn  over  the  whole, 
for  the  refidence  of  the  Deity  ;  which  made  the  num¬ 
ber  twelve.  But  others  admitted  many  more  heavens, 
according  as  their  different  views  and  hypothefes  requi¬ 
red.  Eudoxus  fuppofed  23,  Calippus  30,  Regiomon¬ 
tanus  33,.  Ariflotle  47,  and  FracaRor  no  lefs  than  70. 
ft  mult  be  added,  however,  that  the  altronomers  did 
not  much  concern  themfelves  whether  the  heavens 
they  thus  allow  of  were  real  or  not }  provided  they 
ferved  a  purpofe  in  accounting  for  any  of  the  celcltial 
motions,  and  agreed  with  the  phenomena. 

EIEBDOMADARY,  Hebdomadarius,  or  Heb- 
DOMADlus,  a  member  of  a  chapter  or  convent,  whofe 
week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  to  rehearfe  the  an¬ 
thems  and  prayers,  and  to  perform  the  ufual  functions 
which  the  fuperiors  perform  at  folemn  fealls,  and  other 
extraordinary  occafions.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Greek  which  fignilies  the  number  /even;  of 

sttas,  /even. 

The  hebdomadary  generally  collates  to  the  benefices 
which  become  vacant  during  his  week  }  though  it  is 
ufual Iy  looked  upon  as  an  abufe. 

In  cathedrals,  the  hebdomadary  was  a  canon  or  pre- 
s  bendary,  who  had  the  peculiar  care  of  the  choir,  and 

the  infpeCtion  of  the  officers  for  his  week. 

In  monalteries,  the  hebdomadary  is  he  who  waits  at 
table  for  a  week,  or  other  Rated  period  ;  direfts  and 
affiRs  the  cook,  & c. 

HEBDOME,  a  folemnity  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  Athenians  fung 
hymns  to  his  praife,  and  carried  in  their  hands  branches 
of  laurel.  The  word  fignifies  the  feventh  day,  this  fo¬ 
lemnity  being  obferved  on  the  feventh  day  of  every  lu¬ 
nar  month. 

HEBE,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  goddefs,  the  idea 
of  whom,  among  the  Romans,  feems  to  have  been 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  eternal  youth,  or  an  im¬ 
mortality  of  blifs  5  agreeably  to  which,  ffie  is  reprefent- 
ed  on  a  gem,  in  the  great  duke’s  collection  at, Florence, 
with  a  young  airy  look,  and  drinking  out  of  a  little 
bowl  ;  or,  according  to  Milton’s  expreffion,  44  Quaffing 
immortality  and  joy.”  She  is  fabled  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  According  to  fome  ffie 
"  was  the  daughter  of  Juno  only,  who  conceived  her  af¬ 
ter  eating  lettuces.  As  ffie  was  fair  and  always  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  ffie  was  called  the  goddefs  of  youth, 
and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to  all  the  gods. 
She  was  difmiflfed  from  hey  office  by  Jupiter,  becaufe 
ffie  fell  down  in  an  indecent  poRure  as  ffie  was  pouring 
neCtar  to  the  gods  at  a  grand  feRival ;  and  Ganymedes, 
the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  fucceeded  her  as  cup-bearer. 
She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to  prepare  her  cha¬ 
riot,  and  to  harnefs  her  peacocks  whenever  requifite. 
When  Hercules  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was 
reconciled  to  Juno  by  marrying  her  daughter  Hebe,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons,  Alexiares  and  Anicetus.  As 
Hebe  had  the  power  of  reRoring  gods  and  men  to  the 
vigour  of  youth,  ffie,  at  the  inRance  of  her  huffiand, 
performed  that  kind  office  to  Iolaus  his  friend.  Hebe 
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was  wovffiipped  at  Sicyon,  under  the  name  of  Dla,  and 
at  Rome  under  that  of  Juventas. 

HEBENSTRETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  didynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Aggregate.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

HEBER,  the  fon  of  Salah,  and  father  of  Peleg, 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  derived  their  name,  according 
to  Jofephus,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  Bede,  and  moR  of  the 
interpreters  of  the  facred  writings  ;  but  Huet  bifliop  of 
Avranchcs,  in  his  Evangelical  DemonRration,  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  took  their  name 
from  the  word  heber ,  which  fignifies  beyond ,  becaufe 
they  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Heber  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  been  born  2281  years  B.  C.  and  to  have 
lived  464  years. 

HEBRAISM,  an  idiom,  or  manner  of  fpeaking, 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language.  See  the  next  ar¬ 
ticle. 

HEBREW,  fomething  relating  to  the  Hebrew. 
See  Hebrews.  Thus  we  fay,  HEBREW  Bible .  See 
Bible. 

HEBREW  Charatter,  There  are  two  kinds  of  He¬ 
brew  characters  :  the  ancient,  called  alfo  the  fquare  ; 
and  the  modern,  or  rabbinical  character. 

I.  The  fquare  Hebrew  takes  its  denomination  from 
the  figure  of  its  characters,  which  Rand  more  fquare, 
and  have  their  angles  more  exaCt  and  precife  than  the 
other.  This  character  is  ufed  in  the  text  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  and  their  other  principal  and  moR  important  writ¬ 
ings.  When  both  this  and  the  rabbinical  character  are 
uled  in  the  fame  work,  the  former  is  for  the  text,  or  the 
fundamental  part  *,  and  the  latter  for  the  acceflory  part, 
as  the  glofs,  notes,  commentaries,  &c. 

The  beR  and  moR  beautiful  characters  of  this  kind, 
are  thofe  copied  from  the  characters  in  the  Spanifh  ma- 
nuferipts  j  next,  thofe  from  the  Italian  manuferipts  5 
then  thofe  from  the  French  ;  and  laRly,  thofe  of  the 
Germans,  whofe  characters  are  much  the  fame,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  other  genuine  fquare  Hebrew  characters, 
that  the  Gothic  or  Dutch  characters  are  with  refpeCt  to 


the  Roman. 

Several  authors  contend,  that  the  fquare  charaCler  is 
not  the  real  ancient  Hebrew  character,  written  from 
the  beginning  of  the  language  to  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
loniffi  captivity  *  but  that  it  is  the  Aflyrian  or  Chaldee 
character,  which  the  Jews  afiumed,  and  accuftomed 
themfelves  to,  during  the  captivity,  and  retained  after¬ 
wards.  They  fay,  that  the  Jew's,  during  their  captivi¬ 
ty,  had  quite  difufed  their  ancient  character  5  fo  that 
Ezra  found  it  neceflary  to  have  the  facred  books  tranfi- 
cribed  into  the  Chaldean  fquare  character.  Thefe  au¬ 
thors  add,  that  what  we  call  the  .Samaritan  character, 
is  the  genuine  ancient  Hebrew,  Of  this  opinion  are 
Scaliger,  Bochart,  Cafaubon,  Voffius,  Grotius,  Wal¬ 
ton,  Capellus,  &c.  and  among  the  ancients  Jerome  and 
Eufebius.  On  this  fide  it  is  urged,  that  the  prefent 
characters  are  called  Aflyrian  by  the  ancient  Jewiffi 
writers  of  the  Talmud,  and  therefore  muR  have  been 
brought  from  Aflfyria  :  but  to.  this  argument  it  is  re¬ 
plied,  that  there  were  two  forts  of  characters  anciently 
in  ufe,  viz.  the  facred  or  prefent  fquare  character,  and 
the  profane  or  civil,  which  we  call  Samaritan  ;  and 
that  the  facred  is  called  Aflyrian,  becaufe  it  firR  began 
in  Aflfyria  to  come  into  common  ufe.  It  is  farther  al¬ 
leged. 
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leged,  that  the  Chaldee  letters,  which  the  Jews  now 
ufe,  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Jews  before  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  from  Dan.  i.  4.  Moreover,  it  is  inferred  fro  nr 
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-  Kino-s  xvii.  28.  whence  we  learn  that  a  Jewifh  prieft 
fent  to  teach  the  Samaritans  the  worihip  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  5  on  which  occafion  he  muft  have  taught  them  the 
law  •>  and  yet  no  mention  occurs  of  his  teaching  them 
the  language  or  character  that  the  law  was  therr  written 
in,  the  character  which  the  Samaritans  ufed.  But  the 
chief  argument  is  taken  from  fome  ancient  Jewilh  flie- 
kels,  with  a  legend  on  one  fide  “  The  fliekel  of  Ifrael 
and  on  the  other  “  Jerufalem  the  holy,”  both  in  Sama¬ 
ritan  characters.  Thcfe  ihekels,  it  is  faid,  mull  have 
been  coined  before  the  divifion  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Ifrael,  or  at  leaft  before  the  Affyrian  capti¬ 
vity,  becaufe  the  Samaritans  never  afterwards  reckoned 
Jerufalem  holy.  On  the  other  fide,  or  for  the  primi¬ 
tive  antiquity  of  the  fquare  character,  are  the  two  Bux- 
torfs,  Leufden,  Calovius,  Hottinger,  Spanheim,  Light- 
foot,  &c.  They  urge,  from  Matthew  v.  18.  that  jod 
is  really  the  leaft  of  the  confonants  in  the  prefent  He¬ 
brew,  whereas  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  characters  in  the 
Samaritan  alphabet  :  but  Walton  replies,  that  if  our 
Saviour  here  fpeaks  of  the  leaft  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
we  can  only  infer,  that  the  Chaldee  character  was  ufed 
in  our  Saviour’s  time,  which  is  not  denied  by  thofe 
who  maintain  the  Samaritan  to  be  the  original.  They 
bifo  allege,  that  the  Jews  were  too  obftinate  and  fuper- 
ftitious  to  allow  their  facred  charafter  to  be  altered  ; 
but  if  this  was  done  under  the  direftion  and  authority 
of  Ezra,  the  argument  will  be  much  invalidated.  Far¬ 
ther,  they  fay,  that  Ezra  could  not  alter  the  ancient 
charader,  becaufe  it  was  impoftible  to  make  the  altera¬ 
tions  in  all  their  copies.  This  argument,  however,  is 
contradiaed  by  fa  ft;  fince  the  old  Englifh  black  let¬ 
ter  is  aaually  changed  for  the  Roman.  Ihey  fay,  like- 
wife,  that  Ezra  was  not  difpofed  to  profane  the  facred 
writings  with  a  heathen  charaaer  :  but  this  fuppofes 
that  Ezra  was  fo  fuperftitious  as  to  imagine,  that  there 
was  fome  peculiar  fanaity  in  the  ftiape  of  the  letters. 
Moreover,  the  advocates  for  this  opinion  appeal  to  an¬ 
cient  coins  found  in  Judea,  with  a  legend  in  the  Chal¬ 
dee  or  Affyrian  charaaer.  But  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe 
coins  is  much  fufpeaed. 

The  learned  Jefuit  Souciet  maintains,  with  great  ad- 
drefs,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  charafter  is  that  found 
on  the  medals  of  Simon,  and  others,  commonly  called 
Samaritan  medals  ;  but  which,  he  afferts,  were  really 
Hebrew  medals,  ft  rack  by  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Sa¬ 
maritans.  >  .  . 

Buxtorf  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions, 
by  producing  a  variety  of  paffages  from  the  rabbies  to 
prove,  that  both  thefe  charaaers  were  anciently  ufed  ; 
the  prefent  fquare  charaaer  being  that  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  law,  and  the  copy  depofited  in  the  ark, 
were  written  ;  and  the  other  charaaer  being  ufed  in 
the  copies  of  the  law  which  were  written  for  private 
and  common  ufe,  and  in  civil  affairs  in  general  5  and 
that  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the  former  to 
be  ufed  by  the  Jews  on  all  occafions,  leaving  the  latter 
to  the  Samaritans  and  apoftates.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
allowed  by  any  who  confider  the  difference  between 
the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  charafters,  with  refpeft  to 
convenience  and  beauty,  that  they  were  ever  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  moment 


which  of  thefe,  or  whether  either  of  them,  were  the 
original  charafters  ;  fince  it  appears,  that  no  change 
of  the  words  has  arifen  from  the  manner  of  writing 
them,  becaufe  the  Samaritan  and  Jewifli  Pentateuch 
almoft  always  agree  after  fo  many  ages.  It  is  mod 
probable  that  the  form  of  thefe  characters  has  varied  in 
different  periods ;  this  appears  from  the  teftimony  of 
Montfaucon,  in  his  Hexapla  Origenis,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
Stc.  and  is  implied  in  Hr  Kennicot’s  making  the  cha- 
rafters  in  which  manuferipts  are  written  one  teft  of  their 

age.  .  , 

2.  The  modern,  or  rabbinical,  is  a  good  neat  cha¬ 
rafter,  formed  of  the  fquare  Hebrew,  by  rounding  it, 
and  retrenching  moft  of  the  angles  or  corners  of  the 
letters,  to  make  it  the  more  eafy  and  flowing.  The 
letters  ufed  by  the  Germans  are  very  different  from  the 
rabbinieal  charafter  ufed  everywhere  elfe,  though  all 
formed  alike  from  the  fquare  charafter,  by  the  German 
in  a  more  flovenly  manner  than  the  reft.— I  he  rabbins 
frequently  make  ufe  cither  of  their  own,  or  the  fquare. 
Hebrew  charafter,  to  write  the  modern  languages  in. 
There  are  even  books  in  the  vulgar  tongues  printed  m 
Hebrew  charafters  ;  inftances  whereof  are  feen  in  the 
French  king’s  library. 

HEBBETV  Language,  that  fpoken  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  wherein  the  Old  Teftament  is  written. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  world,  at  leaft  we  know  of  none  older  j 
and  fome  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
language  in  which  God  fpoke  to  Adam  in  Paradife. 
Dr  Sharpe  adopts  the  opinion^  that  the  Hebrew  was 
the  original  language  ;  not  indeed  that  the  Hebrew  is 
the  unvaried  language'of  our  firft  parents,  but  that  it 
was  the  general  language  of  men  at  the  difperlion  j 
and  however  it  might  have  been  improved  and  altered 
from  the  firft  fpeech  of  our  firft  parents,  it  was  the 
original  of  all  the  languages,  or  almoft  all  the  lan¬ 
guages,  or  rather  dialefts,  that  have  fince  arifen  m  the 
world. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  the  only  pieces 
to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity,  written  in  pure  He¬ 
brew  ;  and  the  language  of  many  of  thefe  is  extreme¬ 
ly  fublime :  it  appears  perfeftly  regular,  and  particu¬ 
larly  fo  in  its  conjugations.  Indeed,  properly  (peak¬ 
ing,  it  has  but  one  conjugation  ;  but  this  is  varied  in 
each  feven  or  eight  different  ways,  which  has  the  effeft 
of  fo  many  different  conjugations,  and  affords  a  great 
variety  of  expreffions  to  reprefent  by  a  (ingle  word 
the  different  modifications  of  a  verb,  and  many  ideas 
which  in  the  modern  and  in  many  of  the  ancient  and 
learned  languages  cannot  be  expveffed  without  a  peri- 
phrafis. 

The  primitive  words,  which  are  called  roots  9  have 
feldom  more  than  three  letters  or  two  fyllables. 

In  this  language  there  are  22  letters,  only  five  of 
which  are  ufually  reckoned  vowels,  which  are  the  fame 
with  ours,  viz.  a ,  e9  t\  0 ,  u;  but  then  each  vowel  is 
divided  into  two,  a  long  and  a  (hort,  the  found  of  the 
former  being  fome  what  grave  and  long,  and  that  of 
the  latter  (hort  and  acute  :  it  muft  however  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  two  laft  vowels  have  founds  that  differ  in 
other  refpefts  befides  quantity  and  a  greater  or  lefs 
elevation.  To  thefe  I©  or  U  vowels  may  be  added 
others,  called  fetni-vowels,  which  ferve  to  conneft  the 
confonants,  and  to  make  the  eafier  tranfitions  from  one 
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Hebrew,  to  another.  The  number  of  accents  in  this  language 
is  indeed  prodigious  :  of  thefe  there  are  near  40, 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  which**  notwithftanding  all  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  learned,  are  not  yet  perfectly  known. 
We  know,  in  general,  that  they  ferve  to  diftinguiflx 
the  fentences  like  the  points  called  commas,  femicoloris, 
&c.  in  our  language  ;  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
fyllables ;  and  to  mark  the  tone  with  which  they  are  to 
be  fpoken  or  lung.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there 
are  more  accents  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  finee  they  perform  the  office  of  three  different 
things,  which  in  other  languages  are  called  by  different 
names. 

As  we  have  no  Hebrew  but  what  is  contained  in 
the  Scripture,  that  language  to  us  wants  a  great  many 
words  j  not  only  becaufe  in  thofe  primitive  times  the 
languages  were  not  fo  copious  as  at  prefent  ;  but  alfo 
on  this  account,  that  the  inlpired  writers  had  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  mention  many  of  the  terms  that  might  be  in  the 
language. 

llie  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  &c.  languages,  are 
by  fome  held  to  be  only  dialers  of  the  Hebrew  ;  as 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  &c.  are  dialecfts  of  the 
Latin.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  very  learned 
men,  that  the  Hebrew  characters  or  letters  were  often 
tifed  hieroglyphically,  and  that  each  had  its  feveral  di- 
ffinct  fenfe  underflood  as  a  hieroglyphic.  Neuman, 
who  feems  to  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  find  out  this 
fecret  meaning  of  thefe  letters,  gives  the  following  ex¬ 
plication  :  k  aleph ,  he  fays,  is  a  character  denoting  mo¬ 
tion,  readinefs,  and  activity  ;  3  belli,  fignifies,  1.  Mat¬ 
ter,.  body,  fubffance,  thing  ;  2.  Place,  fpace,  or  ca¬ 
pacity;  and,  3.  In,  within,  or  contained :  5  gimcl, 
Hands  for  flexion,  bending,  or  obliquity  of  any  kind  : 

aaleth,  fignifies  any  protrufion  made  from  without, 
or  any  promotion  of  any  kind  :  n  he,  ftands  for  pre¬ 
sence,  or  demon flrative  offence  of  any  thing  :  t  van, 
Hands  for  copulation  or  growing  together  of  things  : 

1  dfain,  exprefles  vehement  protrufion  and  violent  com- 
preffion,  fuch  as  is  occafioned  by  at  once  violently 
difcharging  and  conffringing  a  thing  together;  it  alfo 
fignifies  fometimes  the  ftraitening  of  any  figure  into  a 
narrow  point  at  the  end  :  n  cheth,  exprefles  affilia¬ 
tion,  fociety,  or  any  kind  of  compofition  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  tilings  together  :  ^  teth,  ftands  for  the  with¬ 
drawing,  drawing  back,  or  recefs  of  any  thing  :  •»  jod, 
fignifies  extenfion  and  length,  whether  in  matter  or 
in  time  :  3  caph,  exprefffes  a  turning,  curvednefs,  or 
concavity  :  b  lamech,  ftands  for  an  addition,  acccfs, 
impulfe,  or  adverfation,  and  fometimes  for  prefiure  : 

D  mem ,  expreffi  5  amplitude,  or  the  amplifying  any 
thing  in  whatever  fenfe  ;  in  regard  to  contiguous  qua¬ 
lities,  it  fignifies  the  adding  length,  breadth,  and  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  and  in  disjunct  qualities  it  fignifies  mul¬ 
titude  :  3  nun,  fignifies  the  propagation  of  one  thing 
from  another,  or  of  the  fame  thing  from  one  perfon 
to  another.:  &  famech,  exprefles  cincfture  and  coarcta¬ 
tion  :  am,  ftands  for  obfervation,  objection,  or  obvia¬ 
tion  :  2  pe,  ftands  for  a  crookednefs  or  an  angle  of  any 
figure  :  \*  tfade,  exprefles  contiguity  and  clofe  fuccef- 
fion  :  p  koph,  exprefles  a  circuit  or  ambit :  ^  re/h,  ex¬ 
prefles  the  egrefs  of  any  thing,  as  alfo  the  exterior 
part  of  a  thing,  and  the  extremity  or  end  of  any 
thing  :  v  Jhin,  fignifies  the  number  three,  or  the  third 
degree,  or  the  utmoft  perfe&ion  of  any  thing  :  n  tauy 
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exprefles  a  fequel,  continuation,  or  fucceflion  of  any  Hebrew 
thing.  .  || 

According  to  this  explication,  as  the  feveral  particu-  Hebr!^ 
lar  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  feparately  fignify  the  ~~'v  U 
ideas  of  motion,  matter,  fpace,  and  feveral  modifica¬ 
tions  of  matter,  fpace,  and  motion,  it  follows  that  a 
language,  the  words  of  which  are  compofed  of  fuch  ex- 
preflive  characters,  miift  neceflarily  be  of  all  languages 
the  moft  perfect  and  expreflive,  as  the  words  formed  of 
fuch  letters,  according  to  their  determinate  feparate  fig- 
nifications,  muft  convey  the  idea  of  all  the  matters  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fenfe  of  the  feveral  characters,  and  be  at 
once  a  name  and  a  definition,  or  fuccinct  defcription  of 
the  fubject,  and  all  things  material  as  well  as  fpivitual, 
all  objects  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  muft  be 
known  as  foon  as  their  names  are  known,  and  their  fe¬ 
parate  letters  confidered. 

The  words  urim  and  thummim  are  thus  eafily  ex¬ 
plained,  and  found  perhaps  the  moft  appofite  and  ex- 
preftive  words  that  were  ever  formed. 

Rabbinical  or  modern  HEBREW,  is  the  language  ufed 
bv  the  rabbins  in  the  writings  they  have  compofed. 

The  bafis  or  body  hereof  is  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
with  divers  alterations  in  the  words  of  thefe  two  lan¬ 
guages,  the  meanings  whereof  they  have  confiderably 
enlarged  and  extended.  Abundance  of  things  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  :  the  reft  is  chiefly 
compofed  of  words  and  expreffions,  chiefly  from  the 
Greek ;  fome  from  the  Latin  ;  and  others  from  the 
other  modern  tongues  *,  particularly  that  fpoken  in  the 
place  where  each  rabbin  lived  or  wrote. 

The  rabbinical  Hebrew  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
copious  language.  M.  Simon,  in  his  Hift.  Crit.  du 
Vieux  Teftam.  liv.  iii.  chap.  27.  obferves,  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  art  or  fcierce  but  the  rabbins  have  treated 
thereof  in  it.  They  have  tranftated  moft  of  the  ancient 
philofophers,  mathematicians,  aftronomers,  and  phyfi- 
cians  ;  and  have  written  themfelves  on  moft  fubjeefts  : 
they  do  not  want  even  orators  and  poets.  Add,  that 
this  language,  notwilhftanding  it  is  fo  crowded  with  fo¬ 
reign  words,  has  its  beauties  vifible  enough  in  the  works 
of  thofe  who  have  written  well  in  it. 

HEBREWS,  the  defeendants  of  Heber,  commonly 
called  Jews.  Sec  Hebrew  and  Jews. 

Hebrews,  or  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews ,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament. 

Though  St  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name  to  this 
epiftle,  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  beft  authors 
ancient  and  modern  afford  fuch  evidence  of  his  being 
the  author  of  it,  that  the  objections  to  the  contrary  are 
of  little  or  no  weight. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epiftle  was  written,  were 
the  believing  Jews  of  Paleftine  ;  and  its  defign  was  to 
convince  them,  and  by  their  means  all  the  Jewifh  con¬ 
verts  wherefoever  difperfed,  of  the  infuftieiency  and 
abolifliment  of  the  ceremonial  and  ritual  law. 

HEBRIDES,  the  general  name  of  fome  iflands  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  north-weft  of  Scotland,  of  which  kingdom 
they  conftitute  a  part.  They  are  fituated  between  the 
55th  and  59th  degrees  of  latitude,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
about  300  in  number,  and  to  contain  48,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  names  of  the  largeft  are*  Lewis,  Sky, 

Mull,  Ilay,  and  Arran.  Of  thefe  iflands  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant  hath  given  the  following  hiftory. 

“  All  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 

writers 
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,  writers  are  enveloped  with  obfcurity  ;  at  all  times  brief 

;  even  in  their  deicriptions  of  places  they  had  eafieft  ac- 
cefs  to,  and  might  have  deferibed  with  the  moll  fa- 
tisfa£lory  preciiion  *,  but  in  remote  places,  their  rela¬ 
tions  furnifh  little  more  than  hints,  the  food  for  conjec¬ 
ture  to  the  vifionary  antiquary. 

“  That  Pytheas,  a  traveller  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
had  vifited  Great  Britain,  I  would  with  to  make  only 
abocriiphaL  He  aflbrts  that  he  vifited  the  remoter  parts  *, 
and  that  he  had  alfo  feen  Thule,  the  land  of  romance 
among  11  the  ancients  }  which  all  might  pretend  to  have 
feen  ;  but  every  voyager,  to  fwell  his  fame,  made  the 
ifland  he  faw  laft  the  Ultima  Thule  of  his  travels.  If 
Pytheas  had  reached  thefe  parts,  he  might  have  obfer- 
ved,  floating  in  the  feas,  multitudes  of  gelatinous  ani¬ 
mals,  the  medufee  of  Linnaeus,  and  out  of  thefe  have 
formed  his  fable.  He  made  his  Thule  a  compofition  of 
neither  earth' fen,  nor  air  ;  but  hhe  a  compofition  of  them 
all ;  then,  catching  his  fimile  from  what  floated  before 
him,  compares  it  to  the  lungs  of  the  fea,  the  Aiiftote- 
liau  idea  of  thefe  bodies  •  and  from  him  adopted  by  na- 
turaliAs,  fuccdTors  to  that  grea*  phiiofophei.  Strabo 
very  juftly  explodes  thele  abfurd  tales  5  yet  allows  him 
merit  in  deferibing  the  climate  of  the  places  he  had 
feen.  As  a  farther  proof  of  his  having  vifited  the  He¬ 
brides,  he  mentions  their  unfriendly  Iky,* that  prohibits 
the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits  j  and  that  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  carry  their  corn  under  (heller,  to  beat  the 
grain  out,  left  it  fliould  be  fpoiled  by  the  defeft  of  fun 
and  violence  of  the  rains.  This  is  the  probable  part 
of  his  narrative  ;  but  when  the  time  that  the  great  geo¬ 
grapher  wrote  is  confidered,  at  a  period  that  thefe 
ilia  id's  had  been  neglefted  for  a  very  long  fpace  by  the 
Romans,  and  when  the  difficulties  ot  getting  among  a 
fierce  and  unfriendly  nation  mull  be  almoft  mfupera- 
ble,  doubts  innumerable  refpefting  the  veracity  of  this 
relatcr  mull  nrife.  All  that  can  be  admitted  in  favour 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  great  traveller  \  and  that  he 
might  have  either  vifited  Britain  from  feme  of  the  na¬ 
tions  commercing  with  our  ifle  •,  or  received  from  them 
accounts,  which  he  afterwards  d  re  fled  out,  mixed  with 
the  ornaments  of  fable.  A  traffic  mud  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  very  northern  inhabitants  of  our 
iflands  in  the  time  of  Pytheas,  for  one  of  the  articles  of 
commerce  mentioned  by  Strabo,  the  ivory  bits,  were 
made  either  of  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  or  of  a  fpecies 
of  whale  native  of  the  northern  feas. 

The  geographer  Mela,  who  fkuriftied  m  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  is  the  next  who  takes  notice  of  our  letter 
iflands.  He  mentions  the  Orcades  as  confiding  0U30  \ 
the  M mod®  of  feven.  The  Romans  had  then  made  a 
conqueft  of  the  former,  and  might  have  feen  the  latter  : 
but,  from  the  words  of  the  hiftorian,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Shetland  iflands  were  thofe  intended  ;  for  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  44  ALmodoe  were  carried  out  over 
againft  Germany  the  fite  of  the  Hebrides  will  not 
admit  this  defeription,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
others  \  for  the  ancients  extended  their  Germany,  and 
its  imaginary  iflands,  to  the  extreme  north. 

“  Pliny  the  Elder  is  the  next  that  mentions  thefe  re¬ 
mote  places.  He  lived  later  than  the  preceding  wri¬ 
ters,  and  of  cqurfe  his  information  is  fuller  •,  by  means 
of  intervening  difeoveries,  be  has  added  ten  more  to 
the  number  of  the  Orcades }  is  the  fir  ft  writer  that 
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mentions  the  Hoebudes,  the  iflands  in  queftion  *,  and  H 
joins  in  the  fame  line  Aimodae,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  bed 
editions  more  properly  written,  the  Acmodce ,  or  extreme 
point  of  the  Roman  expeditions  to  the  north,  as  the 
Shetland  ifles  in  the  highefl  probability  were.  Pliny 
and  Mela  agree  in  the  number  of  the  Amodae,  or  Ac- 
modse  \  the  former  makes  that  of  the  Hoebudes  30  \ 
an  account  extremely  near  the  truth,  deducing  the 
little  illes,  or  rather  rocks,  that  furround  mod  of  the 
greater,  and  many  of  them  lo  indillinft  as  fcarcely  to 
be  remarked,  except  on  an  adlual  furvey. 

44  Solinus  (ucceeds  Pliny.  If  he,  as  is  fuppofed,  was 
contemporary  with  Agricola,  he  has  made  very  ill  ufe 
of  the  light  he  might  have  received  from  the  expedi¬ 
tions  of  that  great  general  ^  his  officers  might  have  fur- 
n idled  the  hiftorian  with  better  materials  than  thofe  ho 
has  communicated.  He  has  reduced  the  number  of  the 
Hoebudes  to  five.  He  tells  us,  that  “  the  inhabitants 
were  unacquainted  with  corn  :  that  they  lived  only  on 
fifli  and  milk  *,  that  they  had  one  king,  as  the  iflands 
were  only  feparated  from  each  other  by  narrow  firaits ; 
that  their  prince  was  bound  by  certain  rules  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  jullite  :  and  w^as  prevented  by  poverty  from 
deviating  from  the  true  courfe,  being  fupported  by  the 
public,  and  allowed  nothing  that  he  could  call  his  own, 
not  even  a  wife  }  but  then  he  was  allowed  free  choice, 
by  turns  one  out  of  every  diflri£,  of  any  female  that 
caught  his  afte£lion  •  which  deprived  him  of  all  ambi¬ 
tion  about  a  fucceflbr. 

“  By  the  number  of  thefe  iflands,  and  by  the  mi¬ 
nute  attention  given  by  the  hiftorian  to  the  cireun*- 
ftance  of  their  being  feparated  from  each  other  by  very 
narrow  (traits,  I  fliould  imagine,  that  which  is  now 
called  the  Long  Ifland,  and  includes  Lewis,  North  Uift, 
Benbecula,  South  Uift*  and  Barra,  to  have  been  the 
five  Hoebudes  of  Solinus  \  for  the  other  great  iflands, 
fuch  as  Sky,  &:e.  are  too  remote  from  each  other  to 
form  the  preceding  very  chara£leriftic  defeription  of 
that  chain  of  iflands.  Thefe  might  naturally  fall  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  one  petty  prince  ;  almoft  the  only  pro¬ 
bable  part  of  Solinus’s  narrative. 

44  After  a  long  interval  appears  Ptolemy,  the  E- 
gyptian  geographer.  He  alfo  enumerates  five  Ebudae  5 
and  has  given  each  a  name  \  the  weftern  Ebuda,  the 
Eaftern,  Ricino ,  Maleos,  Epidium,  Camden  conjec¬ 
tures  them  to  be  the  modern  Sky,  Lewis,  Rathry  or 
Racline,  Mull,  and  Ilay  ;  and  I  will  not  controvert  his 
opinion. 

44  The  Roman  hiftorians  give  very  little  light  into 
the  geography  of  thefe  parts.  Tacitus,  from  whom 
mod  might  have  been  expelled,  is  quite  filent  about 
the  names  of  places  j  notwdthftanding  he  informs  11s, 
that  a  fleet  by  the  command  of  Agricola  performed 
the  circumnavigation  of  Britain.  All  that  he  takes 
notice  of  is  the  difeovery  and  the  conqueft  of  the 
Orkneys  :  it  fliould  feem,  that  with  the  biographers 
of  an  ambitious  nation,  nothing  feemed  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  but  what  they  could  dignify  with  the  glory  of 
vidlory. 

44  It  is  very  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  for  the  change 
of  name  from  Ebudce  to  Hebrides  ;  the  laft  is  modern  j 
and  feems,  as  the  annotator  on  Dr  Macplierfon  fuppo- 
fes,  to  have  arifen  from  the  error  of  a  tranferiber,  who 
changed  the  u  into  ru 
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Hebrides.  <c  From  all  that  has  been  collected  from  the  an¬ 
cients,  it  appears,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  little 
more  of  the  Hebrides  than  the  bare  names  :  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Romans,  either  from  contempt  of  fuch 
barren  fpots,  from  the  dangers  of  the  Teas,  the  violence 
of  the  tides,  and  horrors  of  the  narrow  founds,  in  the 
inexperienced  ages  of  navigation,  never  attempted  their 
conqueft,  or  faw  more  of  them  than  what  they  had  in 
fight  during  the  few  circumnavigations  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  were  expeditions  more  of  often tation  than 
of  utility. 

u  The  inhabitants  had  probably  for  fome  ages 
their  own  governors,  one  little  king  to  each  ifland, 
or  to  each  group,  as  necefFity  required.  It  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  their  government  was  as  much 
divided  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  was  under  the  dire&ion  of  numbers  of  petty 
princes  before  it  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans. 

u  No  account  is  given  in  hiftory  of  the  time  thefe 
iflands  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  Scotland. 
If  we  may  credit  our  Saxon  liiftorians,  they  appear  to 
have  been  early  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pifts ;  for 
Bede  and  Adamnanus  inform  us,  that  foon  after  the 
arrival  of  St  Columba  in  their  country,  Brude,  a  Pic- 
tifh  monarch,  made  the  faint  a  prefent  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  ifland  of  Iona.  But  neither  the  holy  men  of  this 
ifland,  nor  the  natives  of  the  reft  of  the  Hebrides,  en¬ 
joyed  a  permanent  repofe  after  this  event.  The  firft 
invafion  of  the  Danes  does  not  feem  to  be  eafily  afeer- 
tained.  It  appears  that  they  ravaged  Ireland,  and  the 
ifle  of  Rathry,  as  early  as  the  year  735.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  century,  their  expeditions  became  more  fre¬ 
quent  \  Harold  Harfager,  or  the  light-haired ,  purfued, 
in  875,  feveral  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  expelled 
out  of  Norway  ;  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Hebri¬ 
des,  and  molefted  his  dominions  by  perpetual  defeents 
from  thofc  iflands.  He  feems  to  have  made  a  rapid 
conqueft  :  he  gained  as  many  victories  as  he  fought 
battles  }  he  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and 
made  an  indiferiminate  (laughter  of  their  followers. 
Soon  after  his  return,  the  iflanders  repoflefted  their  an¬ 
cient  feats  \  and,  in  order  to  reprefs  their  infults,  he 
fent  Ketil  the  Jiat-nofed  with  a  fleet  and  fome  forces  for 
that  purpofe.  He  foon  reduced  them  to  terms,  but 
made  his  vi&ories  fubfervient  to  his  own  ambition  \  he 
made  alliances  with  the  reguli  he  had  fubdued  j  he 
formed  intermarriages,  and  confirmed  to  them  their 
old  dominions.  This  effe&cd,  he  fent  back  the  fleet 
to  Harold  ;  openly  declared  himfelf  independent  5 
made  himfelf  prince  of  the  Hebrides  ;  and  caufed 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch,  by  the  payment 
rof  tribute  and  the  badges  of  vafialage.  Ketil  re¬ 
mained,  during  life^  mafter  of  the  iflands  5  and  his 
fubje&s  appear  to  have  been  a  warlike  fet  of  freeboot¬ 
ers,  ready  to  join  with  any  adventurers.  Thus  when 
Eric,  fon  of  Harold  Harfager,  after  being  driven  out 
of  his  own  country,  made  ail  invafion  of  England,  he 
put  with  his  fleet  into  the  Hebrides,  received  a  large 
reinforcement  ©f  people  fired  with  the  hopes  of  prey, 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  plan  of  rapine.  After  the 
death  of  Ketil,  a  kingdom  was  in  after  times  compofed 
rmt  of  them,  which,  from  the  refidence  of  the  little 
.monarch  in  the  ifle  of  Man,  was  ftyled  that  of  Man . 
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The  iflands  became  tributary  to  that  of  Norway  for  a  Hebrides, 
confiderable  time,  and  princes  were  fent  from  thence 
to  govern  ;  but  at  length  they  again  fhook  off  the 
yoke.  Whether  the  little  potentates  ruled  indepen- 
'  dent,  or  whether  they  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
teflion  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  :  but  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  laft,  as  Do- 
nald-bane  is  accufcd  of  making  the  Hebrides  the  price 
of  the  afliftance  given  him  by  the  Norwegians  againft 
his  own  fubje&s.  Notwithftanding  they  might  occa- 
fionally  feek  the  prote&ion  of  Scotland,  yet  they  ne¬ 
ver  were  without  princes  of  their  own  :  policy  alone 
dire&cd  them  to  the  former.  From  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Man  we  learn,  that  they  had  a  fucceflion 
of  princes. 

t{  In  1089  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  independency 
of  the  iflanders  on  Norway  \  for,  on  the  death  of  Lag- 
nan,  one  of  their  monarchs,  they  fent  a  deputation  to 
O’Brian  king  of  Ireland,  to  requeft  a  regent  of  royal 
blood  to  govern  them  during  the  minority  of  their 
young  prince.  They  probably  might  in  turn  compli¬ 
ment  in  fome  other  refpe&s  their  Scottifh  neighbours  : 
the  iflanders  muft  have  given  them  fome  pretence  to 
fovereignty  ;  for, 

“  In  1093,  Donald-bane,  king  of  Scotland,  calls  in 
the  afliftance  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  king  of  Nor¬ 
way,  and  bribes  him  with  the  promife  of  all  the 
iilauds.  Magnus  accepts  the  terms ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  boafts,  that  he  does  not  come  to  invade  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  others,  but  only^  to  refume  the  ancient  rights 
of  Norway.  His  conquefts  are  rapid  and  complete  5 
for,  befides  the  iflands,  by  an  ingenious  fraud  he  adds 
Cantyre  to  his  dominions. 

“  The  Hebrides  continued  governed  by  a  prince 
dependent  on  Norway,  a  fpecies  of  viceroy  appointed 
by  that  court ;  and  who  paid,  on  afiuming  the  dignity, 
ten  marks  of  gold,  and  never  made  any  other  pecuni¬ 
ary  acknowledgment  during  life  :  but  if  another  vice¬ 
roy  was  appointed,  the  fame  fum  was  exa&ed  from  him. 

Thefe  viceroys  were  fometimes  Norwegians,  fometimes 
natives  of  the  ifles.  In  1097  we  find,  that  Magnus 
deputes  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Ingemund :  in  after 
times  we  learn,  that  natives  were  appointed  to  that 
high  office.  Thus  were  the  Hebrides  governed,  from 
the  conqueft  by  Magnus,  till  the  year  1263,  when 
Acho,  or  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  by  an  unfortunate 
invafion  of  Scotland,  terminating  in  his  defeat  at 
Largs,  fo  weakened  the  powers  of  his  kingdom,  that 
his  fucceffor  Magnus  IV.  was  content  to  make  a  cef- 
fion  of  the  iflands  to  Alexander  III.  \  but  not  without 
ftipulating  for  the  payment  of  a  large  fum,  and  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  100  merks  for  ever,  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  annual  of  Norway.  Ample  provifion  was  alfo  made 
by  Magnus  in  the  fame  treaty,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
rights  and  properties  of  his  Norwegian  fubje&s  who 
chofc  to  continue  in  the  ifles,  where  many  of  their  po- 
fterity  remain  to  this  day. 

“  Notwithftanding  this  revolution,  Scotland  feems 
to  have  received  no  real  acquifition  of  ftrength.  The 
iflands  ft  ill  remained  governed  by  powerful  chieftains, 
the  defeendants  of  Somerled,  thane  of  Heregaidel, 
or  Argyle,  who,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Olave, 
king  of  Man,  left  a  divided  dominion  to  his  Tons  Du- 
gal  and  Reginald )  from  the  firft  were  descended  the 

Macdougals 
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ebrkles.  Macdougals  of  Lorn  3  from  the  laft,  the  powerful 
^  clan  of  the  Macdonalds.  The  lor  dihip  of  Argyle,  with 
Mull,  and  the  iflands  north  of  it,  fell  to  the  (hare  of 
the  firft  3  Ilay,  Cantyre,  and  the  fouthern  iiles,  were 
the  portion  of  the  lad  :  a  divifion  that  formed  the  di- 
ftinftion  of  the  Sudereys  and  Nordereys,  (as  further 
noticed  in  the  article  Iona). 

“  Thefe  chieftains  were  the  fcourges  of  the  king¬ 
dom  :  they  are  known  in  hifiory  but  as  the  devafia- 
tions  of  a  temped  3  for  their  paths  were  marked  with 
the  mod  barbarous  defolation.  Encouraged  by  their 
didance  from  the  feat  of  royalty,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  times,  which  gave  their  monarchs  full  employ, 
they  exercifed  a  regal  power,  and  often  affumed  the 
title  3  but  are  more  generally  known  in  hidory  by  the 
dyle  of  the  lords  of  the  ijles ,  or  the  earls  of  Rofs 3  and 
fometimes  by  that  of  the  Great  Macdonald . 

(i  Hidorians  are  filent  about  their  proceedings, 
from  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  in  1263,  till  that  of 
1335,  when  John,  lord  of  the  ides,  withdrew  his  al¬ 
legiance.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  his 
fucccdors  were  fo  independent,  that  Henry  IV.  en¬ 
tered  into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  brothers  Donald 
and  John.  This  encouraged  them  to  commit  frcfh 
hodilities  againd  their  natural  prince.  Donald,  under 
pretence  of  a  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  invaded 
and  made  a  conqued  of  that  county  :  but  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  dire  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  but  un- 
decilive  battle  with  the  royal  party,  thought  proper 
to  retire,  and  in  a  little  time  to  fwear  allegiance  to  his 
monarch  James  I.  But  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  county  of  Rofs,  and  alfume  the  title  of  earl.  His 
fucceffor,  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  10, coo  men,  at¬ 
tacked  and  burnt  Invernefs  3  at  length  terrified  with 
the  preparations  made  againd  him,  he  fell  at  the  royal 
feet,  and  obtained  pardon  as  to  life,  but  was  committed 
to  drift  confinement. 

“  His  kinfman  and  deputy,  Donald  Balloch,  re¬ 
lenting  the  imprifonment  of  his  chieftain,  excited  an¬ 
other  rebellion,  and  dedroyed  the  country  with  fire 
and  fword  3  but  on  his  flight  was  taken  and  put  to 
death  by  an  Irifh  chieftain,  with  whom  he  fought  pro¬ 
tection.” 

“Thefe  barbarous  Inroads  were  very  frequent  with  • 
a  fet  of  banditti,  who  had  no  other  motive  in  war  but 
the  infamous  inducement  of  plunder. 

“  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  in  the  year  1461, 
Donald,  another  petty  tyrant,  an  earl  of  Rofs,  and 
lord  of  the  ifies,  renewed  the  pretence  of  independency^ 
furprifed  the  cadle  of  Invernefs  3  forced  his  way  as  far 
as  Athol  3  and  obliged  the  earl  and  countefs,  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  feek  refuge  in  the  church  of 
St  Bridget,  in  hopes  of  finding  fecurity  from  his 
cruelty  by  the  fanftity  of  the  place:  but  the  barba¬ 
rian  and  his  followers  fet  fire  to  the  church,  put  the 
ecclefiadics  to  the  fword,  and,  with  a  great  booty, 
carried  the  earl  and  countefs  prifoners  to  his  caftle  of 
Claig,  in  the  ifiand  of  Ilay,  In  a  fecond  expedition, 
immediately  following  the  firft,  he  fullered  the  penalty 
of  his  impiety  :  a  temped:  overtook  him,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  mod;  of  his  afibciates  3  and  he,  efcaping  to 
Invernefs,  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  an  Iridi  harper  *, 
his  furviving  followers  returned  to  Ilay,  conveyed  the 
earl  and  countefs  of  Athol  to  the  fanftuary  they  had 
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violated,  and  expiated  their  crime  by  refloring  the  Hebrides., 
plunder,  and  making  large  donations  to  the  Ihrine  of 
the  offended  faint. 

“  John,  fucceffor  to  the  late  earl  of  Rofs,  entered 
into  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  and  fenUambaffadors  to 
the  court  of  England,  where  Edward  empowered  the 
bilhop  of  Durham  and  carl  of  Winchefter  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  him,  another  Donald  Balloch,  and  his 
foil  and  heir  John.  They  agreed  to  ferve  the  king 
with  all  their  power,  and  to  become  his  fubjefts  :  the 
earl  was  to  have  100  marks  fterling  for  life  in  time  of 
peace,  and  200I.  in  time  of  war  3  and  thefe  ifiand 
allies,  in  cafe  of  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  were  to 
have  confirmed  to  them  all  the  poffeffions  benorth  of 
the  Scottifh  fea  5  and  in  cafe  of  a  truce  with  the  Scot- 
tifli  monarch,  they  were  to  be  included  in  it.  But 
about  the  year  1476,  Edward,  from  a  change  of  po¬ 
litics,  courted  the  alliance  of  James  III.  and  dropt  his 
new  allies.  James,  determined  to  fubdue  this  rebel¬ 
lious  race,  fent  againft  them  a  powerful  army  under 
the  carl  of  Athol  3  and  took  leave  of  him  with  this 
good  with,  Furth,  Fortune ,  and fill  the  fetters  ;  as  much 
as  to  fay,  “  Go  forth,  be  fortunate,  and  bring  home 
many  captives  3”  which  the  family  of  Athol  has  ufed 
ever  fince  for  its  motto.  Rofs  was  terrified  into  fub- 
miftion  3  obtained  his  pardon  3  but  was  deprived  of  his 
earldom,  which  by  aft  of  parliament  was  then  decla¬ 
red  unalienably  annexed  to  the  crown  3  at  the  fame 
time  the  king  reftored  to  him  Knapdale  and  Cantyre, 
which  the  earl  had  refigned  3  and  invefled  him  anew 
with  the  lordfhip  of  the  ifies,  to  hold  them  of  the  king 
by  fervice  and  relief. 

u  Thus  the  great  power  of  the  ifies  was  broken  : 
yet  for  a  confiderable  time  after,  the  petty  chieftains 
were  continually  breaking  out  into  fmall  rebellions, 
or  haraffed  each  other  in  private  wars  ;  and  tyranny 
feems  but  to  have  been  multiplied.  James  V.  found 
it  neceffary  to  make  the  voyage  of  the  ifies  in  perfon 
in  1536,  feized  and  brought  away  with  him  feveral  of 
the  moft  confiderable  leaders,  and  obliged  them  to 
find  fecurity  for  their  own  good  behaviour  and  that  of 
their  vaffals.  The  names  of  thefe  chieftains  were 
(according  to  Lindefay),  Mydyart ,  Mac-connel ,  Mac- 
loyd  of  the  Lewis ;  Mac-niei \  Mac-lane ,  Mac-intofb , 

John  Mu dy arty  Mac-hay ,  Mac~ken%ie ,  and  many  others; 
but  by  the  names  of  feme  of  the  above,  there  feem  to 
have  been  continental  as  well  as  infular  malccontents. 

He  examined  the  titles  of  their  holdings  3  and  finding 
feveral  to  have  been  ufurped,  reunited  their  lands  to 
the  crown.  In  the  fame  voyage  he  had  the  glory  of 
caufing  a  furvey  to  be  taken  of  the  coafts  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  ifiands,  by  his  pilot  Alexander  Lindefay  3 
which  were  publiihed  in  t  58 3,  at  Paris,  by  Nicholas  de 
Nicholay,  geographer  to  the  French  monarch. 

“  The  troubles  that  fucceeded  the  death  of  James 
occafioned  a  negleft  of  thefe  infulated  parts  of  the 
Scoltifii  dominions,  and  left  them  in  a  Rate  of  anarchy* 

In  1614,  ^ie  Mac-donalds  made  a  formidable  inlur- 
reftion,  oppugning  the  royal  grant  of  Cantyre  to  the 
earl  of  Argyle  and  his  relations.  The  petty  chieftain's 
continued  in  a  fort  of  rebellion  3  and  the  fword  of  the 
greater,  as  ufual  in  weak  governments,  was  employed 
again fi  them  3  the  encouragement  and  proteftion  given 
by  them  to  pirates  3  employed  the  power  of  the  Camp- 
11  r  bells 
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Hebrides  bells  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  and  the  beginning 
— v  of  that  of  Charles  I.  (a). 

**  But  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  old  times  conti¬ 
nued  even  to  the  prelent  age.  The  heads  of  clans 
were  by  the  divifions,  and  a  falfe  policy  that  predomi¬ 
nated  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
flattered  with  an  ideal  importance  :  initead  of  being 
treated 'as  bad  fubjefts,  they  were  courted  as  delirable 
allies  :  initead  of  feeling  the  hand  of  power,  money 
was  allowed  to  bribe  them  into  the  loyalty  of  the  times. 
They  would  have  accepted  the  fubfidies,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  detelied  the  prince  that  offered  them.  They 
were  taught  to  believe  themfelves  of  fueh  confequenee, 
that  in  thefe  days  turned  to  their  deflruftion.  Two  re¬ 
cent  rebellions  gave  legillature  a  late  experience  of  the 
folly  of  permitting  the  feudal  fyftem  to  exifl  in  any 
part  of  its  dominions.  The  aft  of  1748,  for  abolifh- 
ing  heritable  jurifdiftions,  at  once  deprived  the  chief¬ 
tains  of  all  power  of  injuring  the  public  by  their  com¬ 
motions.  Many  of  thefe  Reguli  feeond  this  effort  of 
legillature,  and  negleft  no  opportunity  of  rendering 
themfelves  hateful  to  their  unhappy  vaffals,  the  former 
inflruments  of  their  ambition.” 

Smollefs  “  -The  lituation  of  thefe  iflands  in  the  great  Atlantic 
3Iod.  Bijlt  ocean  renders  the  air  cold  and  moift  in  the  greater 
part  of  them.  In  the  mod  northerly  ifles  the  fun,  at 
the  fummer  fold  ice,  is  not  above  an  hour  under  the 
horizon  at  midnight,  and  not  longer  above  it  at  mid¬ 
day  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  foil  of  the  Hebrides 
varies  alfo  in  different  ifles,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  fame  illand  :  fome  are  mountainous  and  barren, 
producing  little  elfe  than  heath,  wild  myrtle,  fern,  and 
a  little  grafs  ^  while  others  being  cultivated  and  manu¬ 
red  with  fea-weed,  yield  plentiful  crops  of  oats  and  barley. 

Ci  Lead  mines  have  been  dileovered  in  fome  of  thefe 
iflands,  but  not  worked  to  much  advantage  }  others 
have  been  found  to  contain  quarries  of  marble,  lime- 
ftone,  and  freeflone ;  nor  are  they  dellitute  of  iron, 
talc,  cryftals,  and  many  curious  pebbles,  fome  of  which 
emulate  the  Brafilian  topaz. 

“  With  refjpeft  to  vegetables,  over  and  above  the 
plentiful  harvefls  of  corn  that  the  natives  earn  from 
agriculture,  and  the  pot-herbs  and  roots  that  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  gardens  for  the  fuffenance  of  the  people,  thefe 
iflands  produce  fpontaneoully  a  variety  of  plants  and 
limples,  ufed  by  the  iflanders  in  the  cure  of  their  dif- 
eafes  }  but  there  is  hardly  a  fhrub  or  tree  to  be  feen, 
except  in  a  very  few  fpots,  where  fome  gentlemen  have 
endeavoured  to  rear  them  with  much  more  trouble  than 
fuecefs. 

“  The  animals,  both  of  the  land  and  fea,  doraeflic- 
and  wild,  quadrupeds,  fowls,  and  fifties,  found  in  and 
about  thefe  iflands,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  fize,  and 
configuration  with  thofe  of  the  Orkneys. 

“  The  people  inhabiting  thefe  iflands  are  of  the 
fame  race  with  thofe  who  live  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  j  fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the  fame  ha¬ 
bit,  and  obferve  the  fame  cufloms.  [See  the  article 
Highlands]. 
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“  The  commodities  which  maybe  deemed  the  ffaples  Hebrides, 
of  this  country  are  black  cattle,  fheep,  and  fifh,  which 
they  fell  to  their  fellow- fubjefts  of  Scotland.  Part  of 
the  wool  they  work  up  into  knit-ftoekings,  ccarfe 
cloth,  and  that  variegated  fluff,  called  tartan .  They 
likewife  fait  mutton  in  the  hide,  and  export  it  in  boatii 
or  barklings  to  different  parts  of  the  main  land.  Cod, 
ling,  mackerel,  whiting,  haddock,  and  foies,  are  here 
caught  in  abundance,  together  with  a  fimall  red  cod, 
remarkably  voracious,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour  :  there 
are  likewife  two  kinds  of  white  fifh,  which  feem  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  coafl,  known  by  the  names  of  lithe  and 
ceay  efteemed  good  eating.  But  the  greateft  treafure 
the  ocean  pours  forth  is  the  prodigious  quantity  of  her¬ 
rings,  which,  at  one  feafon  of  the  year,  fwarm  in  all 
the  creeks  and  bays  along  the  weftern  (bore  of  Scotland. 

Thefe  are  Counted  the  largeft,  fatteft,  and  finefl  her¬ 
rings,  caught  in  any  part  of  the  northern  Teas.  This 
fifhery  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  brings  a 
confide rable  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  The  fifh  are 
caught,  cured,  barreled  up,  and  exported  :  but  whe¬ 
ther  from  want  of  Ikill,  or  a  proper  fait  for  pickling, 
the  Scotch-cured  herrings  of  this  coafl,  though  fupe- 
rior  to  all  others  in  their  natural  ftate,  are  counted  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  which  are  dreffed  and  pickled  by  the 
Dutch  fifhermen. 

“  How  mean  and  contrafted  foever  the  commerce 
and  produce  of  thefe  iflands  may  be  at  prefent,  they 
are  perhaps  more  capable  of  improvement  in  both 
articles  than  any  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  inhabitants  are  fo  little  {killed  in  hufbandry, 
that  the  foil,  though  generally  good  in  the  low  grounds, 
yields  nothing  but  fcanty  crops  of  oats  and  barley  •  and 
great  trafts  of  land  He  together  uncultivated.  If  a 
very  fmall  number  of  judicious  farmers  would  fettle  in 
fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  iflands,  they  would  foon 
raifie  fuch  harvefls  as  would  enrich  themfelves }  employ 
and  maintain  all  the  idle  people,  a  great  number  of 
whom  are  obliged  to  repair  to  foreign  countries  for 
fubfiflcnce  }  afford  fufficient  bread  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  even  fupply  the  barren  parts  of  the  oppofite  conti¬ 
nent.  The  foil  in  many  places  would  produce  wheat, 
and  almoft  everywhere  would  give  good  paflurage, 
infomuch  that,  with  proper  culture,  the  people  might 
provide  ha^  and  fodder  for  their  cattle,  which  during 
the  feverity*of  the  winter,  die  in  great  numbers  for  want 
of  provifion.  Improvements  of  this  kind  would  be 
the  more  eafily  made,  as  the  fea-fhore  abounds  with 
(hells  for  lime  and  fea-wceds  for  manure  ;  and  the  la¬ 
bourers  would  be  eafily  liibfifted  by  the  fifh  that  fwarm 
not  only  in  the  ocean  whifti  furrounds  thefe  iflands, 
but  likewife  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  frefh 
water.  Martin  declares,  that  he  knew  100  families 
in  this  country'maintained  by  as  many  little  farms,  the 
rent  of  each  not  exceeding  5s.  one  fheep,  and  a  few 
pecks  of  oats. 

“  The  commerce  of  thefe  iflands  might  be  extended 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  a  flaple  of  trade, 
and  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen.  They  are  fur- 

nifhed 


(a)  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  iflanders  were  continually  harafling  Ireland  with  their  plunder¬ 
ing  invafions,  or  landing  there  to  fupport  rebellions at  length  it  was  made  treafon  to  receive  thefe  Hebridian 
Redflianks  as  they  were  ffyled. 
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Mebrides.  niflied  with  an  infinite  number  of  bays,  creeks,  and  har- 
bours,  for  the  convenience  of  navigation  :  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  numerous,  ftrong,  a£live,  and  every  way 
qualified  for  the  life  of  a  mariner.  The  fea  affords 
myriads  of  fifh  for  exportation  :  the  lands  might  afford 
plenty  of  paffcurage  for  black  cattle,  horfes,  and  flieep, 
as  well  as  plenteous  harvefls  of  corn  and  other  grain  : 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures  might  be  profecuted 
to  great  advantage,  where  labour  is  cheap  and  provi- 
fions  are  reafonable.  The  iflands  afford  good  done  and 
lime  ;  and  fome  parts  of  the  oppofite  main  land,  tim¬ 
ber  for  building.  They  have  plenty  of  fuel,  not  only 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  but  alfo  for  falt-pans, 
whioh  might  be  erefted  on  different  parts  of  the  coafl ; 
and  for  burning  fea-ware  for  the  ufe  of  a  glafs  or  foap 
manufacture.  Finally,  the  fituation  of  thefe  iflands 
is  fo  commodious  for  trade,  that  the  navigator  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  open  fea,  and  almoft  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  Hol¬ 
land  ;  nay,  with  a  favourable  wind,  he  can  reach  the 
coafts  of  France  and  Spain  in  a  week’s  failing  :  if  he 
is  bound  for  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  indeed  for  any 
part  of  the  known  globe,  he  is  at  once  difencumbered 
of  the  land,  and  profecutes  his  voyage  through  the 
open  fea  without  obftruCtion  or  difficulty.” 

To  the  negleCted-  date  of  thefe  iflands,  and  to  their 
great  importance  in  various  natural  refpeCts,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  government  has  been, called  within  thefe  few 
years  by  the  reprefentation  and  efforts  of  different  pa¬ 
triotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  a  regular  efia- 
bliffiment  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  Society  for  extending  the  Fifheries  and  improving 
the  Sea-coafls  of  the  Kingdom  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  many  ufeful  plans  for  the  improvement  of  thofe 
iflands  have  been  adopted,  and  are  gradually  carrying 
into  execution. 

New  HEBRIDES ,  a  duller  of  iflands  lying  in  the 
Great  South  fea,  or  Pacific  ocean.  The  northern 
iflands  of  this  archipelago  were  firft  difeovered  by  that 
great  navigator  Quiros  in  1606,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  fouthern  continent, 
which  at  that  time,  and  till  very  lately,  was  fuppofed 
to  ex  ill.  They  were  next  vifited  by  M.  de  Bougain¬ 
ville  in  1768,  who,  befides  landing  on  the  ifland  of 
Lepers,  did  no  more  than  difeover  that  the  land  was 
not  connected,  but  compofed  of  iflands,  which  he  call¬ 
ed  the  Great  Cyclades .  Captain  Cook,  befides  apper¬ 
taining -the  extent  and  fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  added 
the  knowledge  of  feveral  in  this  group  which  were  be¬ 
fore  unknown.  He  explored  the  whole  clufler  ;  and 
thinking  himfelf  thereby  intitled  to  affix  to  them  a  ge¬ 
neral  appellation,  lie  named  them  the  New  Hebrides . 
They  are  fituated  between  latitudes  14  deg.  25  min. 
and  20  deg.  4  min.  fouth  ;  and  between  166  deg.  41 
min.  and  170  deg.  21  min.  eafl  longitude  ;  and  extend 
1 25  leagues  in  the  direction  of  north-north-weft  and 
fouth -fouth -eafl.  The  mod  northern  part  of  this  archi¬ 
pelago  was  called  by  M.  de  Bougainville  the  Peak  of 
the  Etoile.  The  whole  clufler  confifts  of  the  following 
iflands  ;  fome  of  which  have  received  names  from 
the  different  European  navigators  ;  others  retain  the 
names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives:  viz.  Tierra 
del  Efpiritu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St  Bartholomew,  ifle 
of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whitfuntide,  Ambrym,  Immer, 
Apee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Montagu,  Hinchin* 
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brook,  Shepherd,  Eorramanga,  Irronaii,  Annatom, "and  Hebrides 

Tanna.  Hebius 

HEBRON,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  very  ancient  t__ 
city  fituated  in  the  hilly  country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
to  the  fouth.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Kiriath  Nr- 
ba ,  or  Cariath  Arba.  In  antiquity  this  city  vied  with 
mod  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  being  feven  years 
prior  to  Zoan,  tranflated  Tunis  by  the  Seventy.  Jo- 
fephus  makes  it  not  only  older  than  Tanis,  but  even 
than  Memphis.  It  flood  to  the  wed  of  the  lake  AfphaL 
tites,  and  was  for  fome  time  the  royal  refidence  of 
David.  After  the  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the? 
Edomites,  as  did  all  the  fouth  country  of  Judea.  It  is 
now  called  Habroun ,  fituated  feven  leagues  to  the  fouth 
of  Bethlehem.  The  Arabs  call  it  El-kali! ,  u  the  well- 
beloved  which  is  the  epithet  they  ufually  apply  to 
Abraham,  whofe  fepulchral  grotto  they  dill  fhow. 

Habroun  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  which 
are  fome  wretched  ruins,  the  mifhapen  remains  of  an 
ancient  cadle.  The  adjacent  country  is  a  fort  of  ob¬ 
long  hollow,  five  or  fix  leagues  in  length,  and  not  dif- 
agreeably  varied  by  rocky  hillocks,  groves  of  fir-trees, 
dun  ted  oaks,  'and  a  few  plantations  of  vines  and  olive 
trees.  Thefe  vineyards  are  not  cultivated  with  a  view  to 
make  wine,  the  inhabitants  being  fuch  zealous  Maho¬ 
metans  as  not  to  permit  any  Chridians  to  live  among 
them  :  they  are  only  of  ufe  to  procure  dried  raifins, 
which  are  badly  prepared,  though  the  grapes  are  of  an 
excellent  kind.  The  peafants  cultivate  cotton  likewife, 
which  is  fpun  by  their  wives,  and  fold  at  Jerufalem  and 
Gaza.  They  have  alfo  fome  foap  manufa&uries,  the 
kali  for  which  is  fold  them  by  the  Bedouins1;  and  a 
very  ancient  glafs-houfe,  the  only  one  in  Syria.  They 
make  there  a  great  quantity  of  coloured  rings,  brace¬ 
lets  for  the  wrids  and  legs,  and  for  the  arms  above  the 
elbows,  befides  a  variety  of  other  trinkets,  which  are 
fent  even  to  Conftantinople.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
manufa£lures,  Mr  Volney  informs  us,  Habroun  is  the 
mod  powerful  village  in  all  this  quarter  ;  and  is  able  to 
arm  800  or  900  men,  who  adhere  to  the  faction  Kaifi, 
and  are  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  people  of  Beth¬ 
lehem.  This  difeord,  which  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  from  the  earlied  times  of  the  Arabs,  caufes 
a  perpetual  civil  war.  The  peafants  are  inceffantly  ma¬ 
king  inroads  on  each  other’s  lands,  dedroying  their 
corn,  dourra,  fefamum,  and  olive  trees,  and  carrying 
off  their  fheep,  goats,  and  camels.  The  Turks,  who 
are  every  where  negligent  in  reprefling  fimilar  diforders, 
are  the  lefs  attentive  to  them  here,  finee  their  autho¬ 
rity  is  very  precarious.  The  Bedouins,  whofe  camps 
occupy  the  level  country,  are  continually  at  open  ho- 
dilities  with  them  ;  of  which  the  peafants  avail  them- 
felves  to  refid  their  authority,  or  do  mifehief  to  each  i* 
other,  according  to  the  blind  caprice  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  or  the  intered  of  the  moment.  Hence  arifes  an 
anarchy  which  is  dill  more  dreadful  than  the  defpotifm 
which  prevails  elfewhere,  while  the  mutual  devadations 
of  the  contending  parties  render  the  appearance  of  this 
part  of  Syria  more  wretched  than  that  of  any  other. 

FIEBRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  larged  river 
of  Thrace,  riling  from  Mount  Scombrus  ;  running  in 
two  channels  till  it  comes  to  Philippopolis,  where  they 
unite.  It  empties  itfelf  at  two  mouths  into  the  /Egean 
fea,  to  the  north  of  Samcthrace.  It  was  fuppofed  to 
roll  its  waters  upon  golden  fands.  The  head  of  Orphe- 
R  r  2  us 
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He'ws  us  was  thrown  into  it  after  it  had  been  cut  off  by  the 

To J  Ciconian  women, 
rlecaiom-  urpATr  • 

bseon.  iixi.GAl  E,  m  fabulous  hidory,  a  daughter  of  Perfes 

— ~v - r  an<^  Aderia,  the  fame  as  Proferpinc  or  Diana.  She 

was  called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  He¬ 
cate  or  Proferpine  in  hell)  'whence  her  name  of  Diva 
tr  if  or  mis  ^  tergemiria ,  triceps .  She  was  fuppofed  to  prefide 
over  magic  and  enchantments.  She  was  generally  repre- 
fented  like  a  woman,  with  the  head  of  a  horfe,  a  dog,  or 
a  boar  )  and  fometimes  Ihc  appeared  with  three  differ¬ 
ent  bodies,  and  three  different  faces,  with  one  neck. 
Dogs,  lambs,  and  honey,  were  generally  offered  to  her, 
efpecially  in  ways  and  crofs  roads  )  whence  fhe  obtain¬ 
ed  the  name  of  Trivia .  Her  power  was  extended  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  fea,  and  hell )  and  to  her  kings  and 
nations  fuppofed  themfelves  indebted  for  their  profperity. 

HECATESIA,  a  yearly  feflival  obferved  by  the 
Stratonicenfians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The  Athenians 
paid  alfo  particular  worfliip  to  this  goddefs,  who  was 
deemed  the  patronefs  of  families  and  of  children.  From 
this  circumftanee  the  flatues  of  the  goddefs  were  erec¬ 
ted  before  the  doors  of  the  houfes  j  and  upon  every 
new  moon  a  public  fupper  was  always  provided  at  the 
expence  of  the  riched  people,  and  fet  in  the  ftreets, 
where  the  pooreft  of  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
tire  and  feaft  upon  it,  while  they  reported  that  Hecate 
had  devoured  it.  Ihere  were  alfo  expiatory  offerings, 
to  fupplicate  the  goddefs  to  remove  whatever  evils  might 
impend  on  the  head  of  the  public,  Sec. 

HECATOMB,  in  antiquity,  a  faerifice  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  beafls  of  the  fame  kind,  at  a  hundred  altars,  and 
by  a  hundred  priefls  or  facrificers.  The  word  is  formed 
of  the  Greek  fastloyJZvi,  which  properly  fignifles  a  fump- 
tuous  or  magnificent  faerifice. — Others  derive  it  from 
the  Greek  Uecrov,  centum,  44  a  hundred,”  and  fag,  bos , 
“♦bullock,”  &c. )  on  which  footing  the  hecatomb 
fhould  be  a  faerifice  of  loo  bullocks. — Others  derive 
the  word  from  hxrcv  and  7rvg,  pes,  44  foot  )”  and  on 
that  principle  hold,  that  the  hecatomb  might  confid  of 
only  25  four-footed  beafls.  They  add,  that  it  did  not 
matter  w  hat  kind  of  beafls  wrere  chofen  for  vi£lims,  pro¬ 
vided  the  quota  of  feet  wTere  but  had. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  a  hecatomb  to 
the  mufes  of  100  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
difeovering  the  demondration  of  the  47th  proportion  of 
the  firfl  book  of  Euclid,  viz.  that  in  a  reflangled 
triangle  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  the  two  other  Tides. 

For  the  origin  of  hecatombs  : — Strabo  relates,  that 
there  were  100  cities  in  Laconia,  and  that  each  city 
ufed  to  faerifice  a  bullock  every  year  for  the  common 
fafety  of  the  country)  wdience  the  inflitution  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  faerifice  of  roo  vi Slims,  called  hecatombs . 
Others  refer  the  origin  of  hecatombs  to  a  plague, 
wherewith  the  100  cities  of  Peloponnefus  were  affliSled; 
for  the  removal  whereof,  they  jointly  contributed  to  fo 
fplendid  a  faerifice. 

Julius  Capitolinus  relates,  that  for  a  hecatomb  they 
ereSled  100  altars  of  turf,  and  on  thefe  facrificed  100 
fheep  and  100  hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  empe¬ 
rors  offered  facrifices  of  this  kind,  they  facrificed  100 
lions,  100  eagles,  and  100  other  beafls  of  the  like  kind. 

HEC  ATOMBAiON  was  the  firfl  month  of  the 
Athenian  year,  confiding  of  30  days)  beginning  on  the 
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fird  new  moon  after  the  fummer  fold  ice,  and  confe-  Hecatom. 
quently  anfwcring  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and  b£e°n 
the  beginning  of  July.  It  had  its  name  from  the  great  H 
number  of  hecatombs  facrificed^in  it.  See  Hecatomb.  «  a* 

HECATOMPOLiS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  fur- 
name  of  the  idand  of  Crete,  from  its  100  cities.  The 
territory  of  Laconia  alfo  had  anciently  this  name  for 
the  fame  reafon  )  and  the  cudom  of  thefe  100  cities  was 
to  faerifice  a  hecatomb  annually. 

HEC  ATOM  PYL  OS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
metropolis  of  Parthia,  and  royal  refidtnee  of  Arfaces, 
fituated  at  the  fprings  of  the  Araxcs.  Thebes  in  Egypt 
had  alfo  the  fame  name  from  its  100  gates. 

HECK,  an  engine  to  take  fdln  A  falmon  heck  is 
a  grate  for  catching  that  fort  of  fifh. 

HECKLE,  among  hemp-drefTers.  See  Hatchel. 

HECLA,  a  volcano  of  Iceland,  and  one  of  the  mod 
furious  in  the  world,  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  idand.  See  Iceland. 

It  was  vifited  in  the  year  1772  by  Dr  Van  Troil,  a 
Swedidi  gentleman,  along  with  Mr  (now  Sir  Jofeph), 

Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  Edinburgh. 

On  their  fird  landing  they  found  a  tra£l  of  land  60  or 
70  miles  in  extent  entirely  ruined  by  lava,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  in  the  highed  date  of  liquefadlion. 

Having  undertaken  a  journey  to  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  they  travelled  300  or  360  Englifh  miles  over  an 
uninterrupted  tra£l  of  lava  )  and  had  at  length  the 
pleafure  of  being  the  fird  who  had  arrived  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  mountain. 

Hecla,  according  to  the  accounts  of  thefe  gentle¬ 
men,  is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  idand,. 
about  four  miles  from  the  fea-coad,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts  at  the  top,  the  middle  point  being  the 
highed  )  and,  according  to  an  exa£t  obfervation  with 
Ramfden’s  barometer,  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea.  They  \vrcre  obliged  to  quit  their  horfes  at  the 
fird  opening  from  which  the  fire  had  burd.  They  de- 
feribe  this  as  a  place  with  lofty  glazed  walls  and  high 
glazed*  cliffs,  unlike  any  thing  which  they  had  ever  feen 
before. 

A  little  higher  up  they  found  a  large  quantity  of 
grit  and  dones  )  and  dill  farther  on  another  opening, 
which,  though  not  deep,  defeended  lower  than  that  of 
the  highed  point.  Here  they  imagined  they  plainly 
difeerned  the  effedls  of  boiling  wrater)  and  not  far  from 
thence  the  mountain  began  to  be  covered  with  fnow, 
excepting  fome  fpots  which  were  bare.  The  reafon  of 
this  difference  they  foon  perceived  to  be  the  hot  vapour 
afeending  from  the  mountain.  As  they  afeended  higher 
they  found  thefe  fpots  become  larger )  and  about  200 
yards  below  the  fummit,  a  hole  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
in  diameter  was  obferved,  from  whence  iffued  fo  hot  a 
deam,  that  they  could  not  mcafure  the  degree  of  heat 
with  the  thermometer.  The  cold  now  began  to  be 
very  intenfe ;  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  was  at  54,  now  fell  to  24  )  the 
wind  alfo  became  fo  violent,  that  they  wrere  fometimes 
obliged  to  lie  down  for  fear  of  being  blown  down  the 
mod  dreadful  precipices.  On  the  very  fummit  they 
experienced  at  the  fame  time  a  high  degree  of  heat  and 
cold  )  for,  in  the  air,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  flood 
condantly  at  24,  but  when  fet  on  the  ground,  rofe  to 
153  :  the  barometer  dood  at  22.247.  Though  they 

were 
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were  very  mucli  inclined  to  remain  here  for  fome  time, 
it  could  by  no  means  be  done  with  fafety  3  for  which 
reafon  they  were  obliged  to  defeend  very  quickly. 

The  mountain  feems  to  be  made  up,  not  of  lava,  but 
of  fand,  grit,  and  afhes  3  which  are  thrown  up  with  the 
hones  partly  difcoloured,  and  partly  melted  by  the  fire. 
Several  forts  of  pumice  hones  Mere  found  on  it,  among 
which  was  one  with  fome  fulphur.  Sometimes  the  pu¬ 
mice  was  fo  much  burnt,  that  it  was  as  light  as  tow. 

Its  form  and  colour  was  fometimes  very  fine,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo  foft,  that  it  was  difficult  to  remove  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  common  lava  Avas 
found  both  in  large  pieces  and  fmall  bits  3  as  likewife 
a  quantity  of  black  jafper  burned  at  the  extremities, 
and  refembling  trees  and  branches.  Some  hate  of  a 
ftrong  red  colour  was  obferved  among  the  hones  thrown 
out  by  the  volcano.  In  one  place  the  lava  had  taken 
the  form  of  chimney  hacks  half  broken  down. — As 
they  defeended  the  mountain  they  obferved  three  open¬ 
ings.  In  one,  every  thing  looked  as  red  as  brick  3  from 
another,  the  lava  had  flowed  in  a  hream  about  50  yards 
broad,  and  after  proceeding  for  fome  way,  had  divided 
into  three  large  branches.  Further  on  they  perceived 
an  opening,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  mount  in 
form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  in  throwing  up  of  which  the  fire 
appeared  to  have  exhauhed  itfelf. 

We  have  already  obfer\red,  that  our  travellers  were 
the  firfl  who  afeended  to  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
The  reafon  that  no  one  before  them  had  e\'er  done  fo 
was  partly  founded  in  fuperftition,  and  partly  the  fteep- 
nefs  and  difficulty  of  the  afeent,  which  was  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  an  eruption  in  1766.  Mod  kinds  of  lava 
found  in  other  volcanic  countries  are  to  be  met  with 
about  Hecla,  or  other  Iceland  volcanoes  3  as  the  gray, 
dark  perforated  kind,  fimilar  to  the  Dcrbyfhire  load- 
ftone  3  the  Iceland  agate,  pumex  vitreus ,  both  the  niger 
and  viridis .  Some  have  conje6lured  this  to  be  the  lapis 
obfidianus  of  the  ancients,  which  they  formed  into 
ftatues. 

The  lava  is  feldom  found  near  the  openings  whence 
the  eruptions  proceed,  but  rather  loofe  grit  and  allies  3 
and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  Icelandic  mountains 
confift  of  this  matter  3  which,  when  it  is  grown  cold, 
generally  takes  an  arched  form.  The  upper  cruft 
frequently  grows  hard  and  folid,  whilft  the  melted  mat¬ 
ter  beneath  it  continues  liquid.  This  forms  great  ca¬ 
vities,  whofe  walls,  bed,  and  roof,  are  of  lava,  and  where 
great  quantities  of  ftaladlite  lava  are  found.  There  are 
a  vaft  number  of  thefe  caves  in  the  iftand,  fome  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants 
for  ftieltering  their  cattle.  The  largeft  in  the  ifland  is 
5034  feet  long,  and  from  50  to  54  in  breadth,  and  be¬ 
tween  34  and  36  in  height. — There  are  fome  prodigi¬ 
ous  clefts  left  by  the  eruptions,  the  largeft  of  which  is 
called  Almeneggaa ,  near  the  water  of  Thingalla,  in  the 
fouth-Aveftern  part  of  the  ifland.  It  is  105  feet  broad 
and  very  long.  The  diredion  of  the  chafm  itfelf  is 
from  north  to  fouth.  Its  Aveftern  Avail,  from  Avhich  the 
other  has  been  perpendicularly  divided,  is  107  feet  fix 
inehes  in  height,  and  confifts  of  many  ftrata,  of  about 
10  inches  each  in  height,  of  lava  grown  cold  at  different 
times.  The  eaftern  Avail  is  only  45  feet  4  inehes  in 
height,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  diredly  oppofite  to 
the  higheft  part  of  the  other  fide  is  no  more  than  36 
feet  5  inches  high. 
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HECTIC  fever.  See  Medicine  Index. 

HECTOR,  the  fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the 
father  of  Aftyanax,  is  celebrated  for  the  valour  with 
Avhieh  he  defended  the  city  of  Troy  againft  the  Greeks,  v. 
He  Avas  killed  by  Achilles,  Avho  dragged  his  body,  fa¬ 
ttened  to  his  chariot,  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  afterwards  reftored  it  to  Priam  for  a  large  ranfom. 
See  Troy. 

H  ED  ERA,  Ivy,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  giving 
name  to  the  46th  order,  Hederace cz.  See  Botany 
Index . 

HEDERACE^  (from  Jedera ,  “  ivy”),  the  name 
of  the  46th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural 
method,  confifting  of  ivy,  and  a  few  other  genera,  vvliieh 
from  their  general  habit  and  appearance  feem  nearly 
allied  to  it.  See  Botany  Index. 

HEDGES,  in  Agriculture ,  are  cither  planted  to 
make  fences  round  inelofures,  or  to  divide  the  feveral 
parts  of  a  garden.  When  they  are  defigned  as  out- 
Avard  fences,  they  are  planted  cither  Avith  hawthorn, 
crabs,  or  black-thorn  3  but  thofe  hedges  Avhicli  are 
planted  in  gardens,  either  to  furround  wildernefs-quar- 
ters,  or  to  fereen  the  other  parts  of  a  garden  from  fight, 
are  planted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  oAvner  3  fome 
preferring  evergreens,  in  Avhich  cafe  the  holly  is  beft  3 
next  the  yew,  then  the  laurel,  lauruftinus,  phyllyrea, 
&te.  Others  prefer  the  beech,  the  hornbeam,  and  the 
elm.  See  Agriculture  and  Gardening. 

He lg E-Hog.  See  Erinaceus,  Mammalia  In¬ 

dex. 

Helg E-Sparrow.  See  Motacilla,  Ornithology 
Index, 

HEDWIG,  John,  a  botanift  of  great  eminence,  Avas 
born  at  Cronftadt  in  Tranfylvania,  in  October  173a, 
of  a  family  originally  Saxon.  In  his  earlieft  years  ke 
difeovered  a  ftrong  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  botany, 
in  which  he  afterwards  excelled  fo  much.  He  Avas 
left  with  very  little  to  fupport  him  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  The  fame  of  Gerlacli  led  him  to  Zittau  in  Lu- 
fatia,  Avhere  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  for  three  years, 
aflifted  by  the  generofity  of  different  benefa6tors.  He 
ftudied  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine,  at  Lcip- 
ftc,  where  he  was  diftinguithed  for  his  diligence  and 
regularity  of  deportment.  He  afterwards  affifted  Lud¬ 
wig  in  the  regulation  of  his  library,  anatomical  mu- 
feum  and  botanical  garden  3  and  in  175’d,  he  entered 
into  the  family  of  Bole,  profeffor  of  botany,  for  whom 
he  prepared  plants  for  demonftration,  and  attended  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  public  infirmary.  In  1759  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  and  pradlifed  at  Chemnitz  in  Saxony, 
Avhere  he  entered  into  the  married  ftate. 

It  Avas  cuftomary  with  him  to  walk  the  fields  by  five 
in  the  morning,  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature, 
to  vifit  his  patients  after  breakfaft,  and  fpend  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  in  examining  fuch  plants  as  he  had 
collected  during  his  early  excurfions.  He  particularly 
applied  himielf  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  graffes,  and 
alfo  of  the  whole  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants,  Avhich 
botanifts  at  that  period  had  greatly  negledtod.  At  the 
age  of  40,  he  taught  himfelf  to  draw  and  paint  the  ob- 
jedls  Avhich  he  had  difeovered,  and  the  compound  mi- 
crofcope  which  he  received  from  Koehler  of  Drefden, 
greatly  aflifted  him  in  thofe  refcarches.  By  the  per- 
fuafion  of  his  fecond  wife  (whom  he  married  about  a  year 
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Hedwig  after  the  death  of  his  firft),  he  was  prevailed  with  to 
Heel  fet^e  at  Leipfic  in  1781,  where  he  publilhed  his  great 
— y  -  j  w°rk,  entitled,  Fundamentum  Hijlorhe  Natura/is  Muf 
corum  Frondoforum .  In  this  he  gave  an  accurate  hif- 
tory  of  moffes  from  his  own  obfervations,  and  illuftratcd 
the  whole  with  appropriate  plates.  In  it  he  difcovered 
fuch  fagacity,  industry,  and  profound  refearch,  as  afto- 
nifhed  all  the  botaniils  of  his  time,  and  induced  them 
to  pay  more  attention  to  this  curious  fubjeft,  He  gain¬ 
ed  the  prize  given  by  the  Peteriburgh  academy  for  his 
curious  and  excellent  treat ife  Theoria  Generation is  et 
Fra Bificati 0 njs  Plantarum  Cryptcgamicarum ,  Linncei 
more,  propriis  Obfervationibus  et  Experiments  Super - 
JlruBa ,  publifhed  in  1784. 

His  literary  reputation  increafed  his  medical  prac¬ 
tice  \  he  was.  chofen  phylician  to  the  town  guards  in 
the  laft  mentioned  year,  and  two  years  after  he  became 
profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  university.  In  1789,  he 
was  chofen  ordinary  profeffor  of  botany,  and  fuperin- 
tended  the  phyfic  garden.  He  corre6ted  the  falfe  no¬ 
tions  which  then  prevailed,  refpe&ing  the  efficacy  of 
the  medulla  or  pith,  the  perforation  of  the  flowers,  the 
excrements  of  plants,  the  increafeof  the  veffels  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  genuine  ufe  of  the  leaves.  By  the  deatli 
of  a  favourite  daughter  of  a  confumption  at  16  years 
of  age,  he  received  a  fevere  fhock  5  and  a  catarrhal  af¬ 
fection,  followed  by  a  nervous  fever,  deprived  the  world 
of  that  great  man  on  7th  of  February  1799,  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Dr  Hedwig  was  a 
man  of  great  modefty,  the  ufual  concomitant  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents  j  that  he  w’as  friendly  and  benevo¬ 
lent,  upright  in  his  dealings,  not  folicitous  about  wealth, 
and  free  from  parade,  both  in  teaching  and  in  writing. 
In  the  forefls  of  Hifpaniola  there  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
th§  name  of  which,  hedwigia  baifamifera,  was  intended 
m  the  mod  honourable  manner  to  perpetuate  his  memo¬ 
ry.  He  left  behind  him  two  fons,  one  a  painter  of  emi¬ 
nence  at  Magdeburg,  and  the  other  Dr  Romanus  Adol¬ 
phus  Hedwig,  already  known  to  the  botanical  world  by 
feveral  publications. 

Hedwigia,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs 
octandria  \  and  in  the  natural  method  arranged  with 
the  Tnhi/ata .  See  Botany  Index . 

HEDY CARY  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dioecia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

HEDYOTIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  £  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  47  th  order,  Stellate? .  See  Botany 
Index . 

HEDY’S  ARUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  j  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Fapilionacece .  See 
Botany  Index. 

HEEL,  in  Anatomy,  the  hind  part  of  the  foot.  See 
Anatomy,  Nc  66. 

HEEL  of  a  Horfe,  the  lower  hinder- part  of  the  foot 
comprehended  between  the  quarters  and  oppofite  to  the 
toe.  The  heei  of  a  horfe  fliould  be  high  and  large,  and 
riling  equally  upon  the  paflern. 

Heel  of  a  Horfeman .  This  being  the  part  that  is 
armed  with  the  fpur,  the  word  is  ufed  for  the  fpur  it- 
felf:  “  This  horfe  understands  the  heel  well.”  To 
ride  a  horfe  from  one  heel  to  another*  is  to  make  him 
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go  fideways,  fometimes  to  one  heel  and  fometimes  to  ttect 
another.  |j 

Heel,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a  fhip  leans  on  one  He&ira« 
fide,  whether  fhe  be  aground  or  afloat,  then  it  is  faid '  'r"“' 

flie  heels  a-fxarboard,  or  a- port  $  or  that  fhe  heels  off- 
wards,  or  to  the  fhore  j  that  is,  inclines  more  to  one 
fide  than  to  another. 

HEELER,  or  Bloody-HEEL  Cod ,  a  fighting  cock, 
that  flrikes  or  wounds  much  with  his  fpur?. 

The  mailers. know  fuch  a  cock,  even  while  a  chick¬ 
en,  by  the  ftriking  of  his  two  heels  together  in  his 
going. 

HEEMSICIRK.  See  Hemskirk. 

HEGIRA,  in  Chronology ,  a  celebrated  epoch  among 
the  Mahometans.  The  word  is  Arabic,  formed  of 
rmn,  hagirah ,  “  flight^’  of  tan,  “  to  fly,  quit  one’s 
country,  family,  friends,”  &c. 

Ihe  event  which  gave  occafion  to  this  epocha,  was 
Mahomet’s  flight  from  Mecca.  The  magistrates  of 
that  city,  fearing  his  impoftures  might  raile  a  fedition* 
refolved  to  expel  him  :  this,  accordingly,  they  effe&ed 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  622,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 5th 
or  1 6th  of  July.  See  Arabia,  N°  44. 

To  render  this  epocha  more  creditable,  the  Maho¬ 
metans  affefit  to  ufe  the  word  hegira  in  a  peculiar  fenfe 
for  an  a6t  of  religion,  whereby  a  man  forfakes  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  gives  way  to  the  violence  of  perfecutors  and 
enemies  of  the  faith  :  they  add,  that  the  Corafhites,  be¬ 
ing  then  the  ftrongeft  party  in  the  city,  obliged  their 
prophet  to  fly,  as  not  being  able  to  endure  his  abolifh- 
ing  of  idolatry.  This  flight  was  not  the  firfl  of  Maho¬ 
met’s,  but  it  was  the  moft  famous.  It  happened  in  the 
14th  year  from  his  affuming  the  character  of  prophet 
and  apoflle,  and  promulgating  his  new  religion. 

The  orientals  do  not  agree  with  us  as  to  the  time  of 
the  hegira.  Among  the  Mahometans,  Amafi  fixes  it 
to  the  year  of  Chrift  630,  and  from  the  death  of  Mofes 
2347  ;  and  Ben  Caffem  to  the  year  of  the  world  5800  ; 
according  to  the  Greek  computation,  among  the  Chrif- 
tians,  Said  Ebn  Batrik  refers  the  hegira  to  the  year  of 
Chrift  614,  and  of  the  creation  61 14. 

Khondemir  relates,  that  it  was  Omar,  the  fecond  ca¬ 
liph,  that  firft  eftabliftied  the  hegira  as  an  epocha,  and 
appointed  the  years  to  be  numbered  from  it :  at  the 
time  he  made  this  decree,  there  were  already  fevem 
years  elapfed.  This  eftablifhment  was  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Chriftians,  who,  in  thofe  times,  reckoned 
their  years  from  the  perfection  of  Dioclefian. 

But  there  is  another  hegira,  and  that  earlier  too, 
though  of  lefs  eminence.  Mahomet,  in  the  14th  year 
of  his  million,  was  obliged  to  relinquilh  Medina  :  the? 
Corafhites  had  all  along  oppofed  him  very  vigoroufly, 
as  an  innovator  and  difturber  of  the  public  peace  5  and 
many  of  his  difcijdes,  not  enduring  to  be  reputed  fol¬ 
lowers  of  an  impoftor,  defired  leave  of  him  to  abandon 
the  city,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  renounce  their 
religion.  This  retreat  makes  the  firft  hegira.  Thefe 
two  hegiras  the  Mahometans,  in  their  language,  call 
hegiratan . 

The  years  of  the  hegira  confift  only  of  354  days. 

To  reduce  thefe  years  to  the  Julian  kalendar,  i.  e.  to 
find  what  Julian  year  a  given  year  of  the  hegira  an- 
fwers  to,  reduce  the  year  of  the  hegira  given  into 
days,  by  multiplying  by  354,  divide  the  product  by 
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Hegira,  365,  and  from  the  quotient  fubtrafl  the  intercalations, 
leideggcr.  e>  as  1T)any  days  as  there  are  four  years  in  the 
quotient  \  and  laitly,  to  the  remainder  add  622.  See 
Year. 

HEIDEGGER,  John  James,  was  the  fon  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  and  a  native  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  married,  but  left  his  country  in  confequcnce  of  an 
intrigue.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  he  acquired  a  tafte  for  ele¬ 
gant  and  refined  pleafures,  as  they  are  called,  which, 
united  to  a  flrong  inclination  for  voluptuoufnefs,  by  de¬ 
grees  qualified  him  for  the  management  of  public  amufe- 
ments.  In  1708,  when  he  was  near  50  years  old,  ho 
came  to  England  on  a  negociation  from  the  Swifs  at 

I  Zurich  ;  but,  failing  in  his  embalTy,  he  entered  as  a 

private  foldier  in  the  guards  for  protection.  By  his 
fprightly  engaging  converfation  and  infinuating  addrefs, 
he  foon  worked  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  our 
young  people  of  fafhion  ;  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  Swifs  Count .  He  had  the  addrefs 
to  procure  a  fubfeription,  with  which,  in  1709,  he 
was  enabled  to  furnifh  out  the  opera  of  u  Thomyris,” 
which  was  written  in  Englifh,  and  performed  at  the 
queen’s  theatre  in  the  Hay  market.  The  mufic,  how¬ 
ever,  was  Italian  \  that  is  to  fay,  airs  feleCIed  from  fun- 
dry  of  the  foreign  operas  by  Bunoncini,  Scarlatti,  Stef- 
fani,  Gafparini,  and  Albinoni.  Heidegger  by  this  per¬ 
formance  alone  was  a  gainer  of  500  guineas.  The  ju¬ 
dicious  remarks  he  made  on  feveral  defects  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  operas  in  general,  and  the  hints  he  threw 
out  for  improving  the  entertainments  of  the  royal  thea¬ 
tre,  foon  ellablifhed  his  character  as  a  good  critic.  Ap¬ 
peals  were  made  to  his  judgment  $  and  fome  very  mag¬ 
nificent  and  elegant  decorations  introduced  upon  the 
Rage  in  confequcnce  of  his  advice,  gave  fuch  fatisfac- 
tion  to  George  II.  who  was  fond  of  operas,  that,  upon 
being  informed  to  whofe  genius  he  was  indebted  for 
thefe  improvements,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  from  that 
time  to  countenance  him,  and  he  foon  obtained  the  chief 
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management  of  the  opera-houfe  in  the  Haymarket  He  Heidegger,’ 
then  fet  about  improving  another  fpeeios  of  diveriion,  Hci.den- 
not  lefs  agreeable  to  the  king,  which  was  the  mafque-  .  hemj*  f 
rades,  and  over  thefe  he  always  prelided  at  the  king’s 
theatre.  He  was  likewife  appointed  mailer  of  the  re¬ 
vels.  The  nobility  now  careffed  him  fo  much,  and  had 
fuch  an  opinion  of  his  tafte,  that  all  fplcndid  and  ele¬ 
gant  entertainments  given  By  them  upon  particular  oc- 
cafions,  and  all  private  affemblies  by  fubferiptions,  were 
fubmitted  to  his  direction.  From  the  emoluments  of 
thefe  feveral  employments,  he  gained  a  regular  confi- 
derable  income,  amounting,  it  is  faid,  in  fome  years, 
to  5000I.  which  he  fpent  with  much  liberality,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fomewhat  too  luxurious 
table  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  faid  he  raifed  an  income,  but 
never  a  fortune.  At  the  fame  time  his  charities  ought 
not  to  pafs  unnoticed,  which  were  frequent  and  ample. 

After  a  fuccefsful  mafqueradc,  he  has  been  known  to 
give  away  feveral  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.  “  You 
know  poor  objedls  of  diftrefs  better  than  I  do,”  he 
would  frequently  fay  to  a  particular  acquaintance  5 
“  be  fo  kind  as  to  give  away  this  money  for  me.” 

This  well-known  liberality,  perhaps,  contributed  much 
to  his  carrying  on  that  diverfion  with  fo  little  oppofition 
as  he  met  with.  lie  died  in  1749,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  90  years. 

As  this  perfon  was  long  the  Arbiter  E/egantiarum  of 
England,  and  is  alluded  to  in  many  publications  of  his 
time,  fome  account  of  him,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
here  expc&ed  :  but  to  add  all  the  anecdotes  that  have 
appeared  concerning  him,  would  enlarge  this  article  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  to  which  it  is  entitled.  One  or  two  of 
the  moll  remarkable,  however,  are  fubjoined  in  a 
note  (a),  as  they  may  afford  entertainment  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

HEIDENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Swabia* 
and  in  the  territory  of  Brentzhall,  with  a  handfome  pa¬ 
lace  or  caftle,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Wirtemberg. 

E.  Long.  10.  19.  N.  Lat.  48.  37.  / 

HEIDELBERG, 


(a)  Heidegger’s  countenance  was  peculiarly  unpleafing,  from  an  unufual  harfhnefs  of  features.  There  is  a 
mezzotinto  of  him  by  J.  laber,  I742»  from  a  painting  by  Vanloo,  a  llriking  likenefs  \  and  his  face  is  introduced 
in  more  than  one  of  Hogarth’s  prints. — Heidegger  was,  however,  the  firft  to  joke  upon  his  own  uglinefs  $  and  ho 
once  laid  a  wager  with  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  that  within  a  certain  given  time  his  lordlhip  would  not  be  able 
to  produce  fo  hideous  a  face  in  all  London.  After  ftri£l  fearch,  a  woman  was  found,  whofe  features  were  at  full 
fight  thought  flronger  than  Heidegger’s  5  but  upon  clapping  her  head-drefs  upon  himfelf,  he  was  univerfallv  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  won  the  wager.  Jolly,  a  well-known  taylor,  carrying  his  bill  to  a  noble  duke  ;  his  grace,  fo/eva- 
fion,  faid,“  Damn  your  ugly  face,  I  never  will  pay  you  till  you  bring  me  an  uglier  fellow  than  yourfelf!”  Jolly 
bowed  and  retired,  wrote  a  letter,  and  fent  it  by  a  fervant  to  Heidegger  •  faying,  “  His  grace  wifhed  to  fee  him 
the  next  morning  on  particular  bufinefs.”  Heidegger  attended,  and  Jolly  was  there  to  meet  him  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence,  as  foon  as  Heidegger’s  vifit  was  over,  Jolly  received  the  eafh. 

The  late  facetious  duke  of  Montagu  (the  memorable  author  of  the  Bottle  Conjurer  at  the  theatre  in  the  Flay* 
market)  gave  an  entertainment  at  the  Devil-tavern,  Temple-bar,  to  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  fele&ing 
tne  moll  convivial,  and  a  few  hard  drinkers,  who  were  all  in  the  plot.  Heidegger  was  invited,  and  in  a  few* 
hours  after  dinner  was  made  fo  dead  drunk  that  he  was  carried  out  of  the  room,  and  laid  infenfible  upon  a  bed. 
A  profound  deep  enfued  j  when  the  late  Mrs  Salmon’s  daughter  was  introduced,  who  took  a  mould  from  his  face 
in  plafler  of  Paris.  From  this  a  malk*was  made,  and  a  few  days  before  the  next  mafqueradc  (at  which  the  kino- 
promifed  to  be  prefect,  with  the  countefs  of  Yarmouth)  the  duke  madeapplication  to  Heidegger’s  valet-de-ehambre^ 
to  know  what  fuit  of  clothes  he  was  likely  to  wear*,  and  then  procuring  a  fimilar  drefs,  and  a  perfon  of  the  fame 
ffature,  he  gave  him  his  inilrudlions.  On  the  evening  of  the  mafqueradc,  as  foqn  as  his  majefty  was  feated  (who 
was  always  known  by  the  conductor  of  the  entertainment  and  the  officers  of  the  court,  though  concealed  by  his 
drefs  from  the  company),  Heidegger,  as  ufual,  ordered  the  mufic  to  play  “  God  fave  the  king  j”  but  his  back 
was  nofooner  turned,  than  the  fa'lfe  Heidegger  ordered  them  to  ftrike  up  “  Charly  o’er  the  water.”  The  whole 

Company 


Heidelberg, 
Heis* 
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HEIDELBERG,  a  confiderable  and  populous  town 
of  Germany,  capital  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  with  a 
celebrated  univerfity.  It  is  noted  for  its  great  tun, 
which  holds  800  hogfheads,  generally  kept  full  of  good 
Bheniih  wine.  It  Hands  in  a  pleafant  rich  country,  and 
was  a  famous  feat  of  learning  :  but  it  has  undergone  fo 
many  calamities,  that  it  is  nothing  now  to  what  it  was 
formerly.  It  was  fir  ft  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  iri 
1622  by  the  Spaniards  5  and  the  rich  library  was  tranf- 
ported  partly  to  Vienna,  and  partly  to  the  Vatican  at 
Rome.  After  this  it  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  peace,  till 
the  Protefiant  electoral  houfe  became  extinct,  and  a 
bloody  war  enfued,  in  which  not  only  the  caftle  was 
ruined,  but  the  tombs  and  bodies  of  the  ele&ors  were 
fhamefully  violated  and  pillaged.  This  happened  in 
1693  ?  an^  the  people  of  the  Palatinate  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  to  go  for  refuge  into  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  To  add  to  thefe  misfortunes,  the  elec* 
tor  redded  at  Manheim,  and  carried  mofl  of  the  people 
of  diflin&ion  along  with  him,  fo  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Heidelberg  will  ever  recover  itfelf  or  not, 
though  they  have  begun  to  rebuild  fome  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations.  The  great  tun  was  broke  to  pieces  in  1693 
by  the  French,  and  at  great  expence  in  1729  was  re¬ 
paired.  The  town  Hands  on  the  river  Neckar,  over 
which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge.  E.  Long.  8.  48. 
N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

HEIGHT,  iri  general,  dignifies  the  difference  be- 
between  the  ground  and  the  top  of  any  obje£t  meafured 
perpendicularly. 

Methods  of  Meafuring  HEIGHTS.  See  Mensura¬ 
tion  and  Barometer. 


HEIL  A,  a  town  of  royal  Pruffia,  in  Caffubia,  feated  Heila 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vifiula,  on  the  Baltic  fea,  and  |J 
formerly  fubjeft  to  Poland,  12  miles  north  of  Dantzic.  Hein«ccius. 
E.  Long.  19.  25.  N.  Lat.  54.  53.  '  'r—> 

HE! LEGEN-iiave,  a  lea-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  Wageria,  feated  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic  fea,  over  againft  the  ifland  of  Termeren.  E.  Long. 

11.  15.  N.  Lat.  57.  30. 


HEINECCIUS,  John  Gotlieb,  one  of  the  great- 
eff  civilians  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Eifenberg, 
in  the  principality  of  Altenburg,  in  1 68 1 .  After  ha¬ 
ving  Hudied  at  Goflar  and  Leiplic,  he  was  defigned  for 
the  miniftry,  and  began  to  preach  5  but  diiliking  that 
profeffion,  he  laid  it  afide,  and  applied  himfelf  entirely 
to  the  Hudy  of  philofophy  and  the  civil  law.  In  1710, 
he  became  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Hall  5  and  in 
1721,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  civil  law,  with  the  title 
of  counfellor  of  the  court .  His  great  reputation  made 
the  Hates  of  Fricfland  invite  him  to  Franeker  in  17245 
but  three  years  after,  the  king  of  Pruflia  prevailed  on 
him  to  accept  off  a  profeffor  Hi  ip  of  law  at  Francfort  on 
the  Oder,  where  he  diRinguifhed  himfelf  till  the  year 
1733.  Becoming  again  profeffor  at  Hall,  he  remained 
there  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1741,  notwith- 
Handing  his  being  invited  to  Marpurg,  Denmark,  and 
three  academies  in  Holland.  He  wrote  many  works, 
all  of  them  much  eHeemed.  The  principal  are,  I.  An- 
tiquitatum  Romanarum jurifprudentiam  iliujlrantium  fyn - 
tagmo .  It  was  this  excellent  abridgement  that  gave  rife 
to  his  reputation  in  foreign  countries.  2.  Elementa  ju¬ 
ris  civilis  fecundurn  or  dine  m  injlitutionum  et  pandecia- 
rum ,  3.  Fundamenta  fijli  cu/tioris.  There  are  few 

works 


company  were  inflantly  thunderRruck,  and  all  the  courtiers  not  in  the  plot  w^re  thrown  into  a  Hupid  confterna- 
tion.  Heidegger  flew  to  the  mufic-gallery,  fwore,  flamped,  and  raved,  accufing  the  muficians  of  drunkennefs,  or 
of  being  fet  on  by  fome  fecret  enemy  to  ruin  him.  The  king  and  the  countefs  laughed  fo  immoderately,  that  they 
hazarded  a  difeovery.  While  Heidegger  Raid  in  the  gallery,  “  God  fave  the  king”  was  the  tune  5  but  when, 
after  letting  matters  to  rights,  he  retired  to  one  of  the  dancing  rooms,  toobferve  if  decorum  was  kept  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  counterfeit  Repping  forward,  and  placing  himfelf  upon  the  floor  of  the  theatre,  juft  in  front  of  the  mu- 
he  gallery,  called  out  in  a  moll  audible  voice,  imitating  Heidegger,  damned  them  for  blockheads,  had  he  not 
juR  told  them  to  play  “  Charly  o’er  the  water  ?”  A  paufe  enfued:  the  muficians,  who  knew  his  chara&er,  in 
their  turn  thought  him  either  drunk  or  mad  5  but  as  he  continued  his  vociferation,  “  Charly”  was  played  again. 
At  this  repetition  of  the  fuppofed  affront,  fome  of  the  officers  of  the  guards,  who  always  attended  upon  thefe 
occafions,  were  for  afeending  the  gallery  and  kicking  the  muficians  out  5  but  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
could  hardly  contain  himfelf,  interpofed.  The  company  were  thrown  into  great  confufion.  “Shame!  Shame!” 
refounded  from  all  parts,  and  Heidegger  once  more  flew  in  a  violent  rage  to  that  part  of  the  theatre  facing  the 
gallery.  Here  the  duke  of  Montagu,  artfully  addreffing  himfelf  to  him,  told  him,  “  The  king  was  in  a  violent 
paffion  5  that  his  befl  way  was  to  go  inflantly  and  make  an  apology,  for  certainly  the  muficians  were  mad,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  difeharge  them.  Almofl  at  the  fame  inflant,  he  ordered  the  falfe  .Heidegger  to  do  the  fame.  The 
feene  now  became  truly  comic  in  the  circle  before  the  king.  Heidegger  had  no  fooner  made  a  genteel  apology 
for  the  infolence  of  his  muficians,  but  the  falfe  Heidegger  advanced,  and  in  a  plaintive  tone,  cried  out,  “  Indeed, 
Sire,  it  was  not  my  fault  but  that  devil’s  in  my  likenefs.”  Poor  Heidegger  turned  round,  flared,  flaggered, 
grew  pale,  and  could  not  utter  a  word.  The  duke  then  humanely  whifpered  in  his  ear  the  fum  of  his  plot,  and 
the  counterfeit  was  ordered  to  take  off  his  mafk.  Here  ended  the  frolic  5  but  Heidegger  fwore  he  would  never 
attend  any  public  amufement,  if  that  witch  the  wax- work  woman  did  not  break  the  mould,  and  melt  down  the 
malk  before  his  face. 

Being  once  at  lupper  with  a  large  company,  when  a  queflion  was  debated,  Which  nationalifl  of  Europe  had 
the  greateft  ingenuity  ?  to  the  furprife  of  all  prelent,  he  claimed  that  charafier  for  the  Swifs,  and  appealed  to 
himfelt  for  the  truth  of  it.  “  I  was  born  a  Swifs  (fa/d  he),  and  came  to  England  without  a  farthing,  where  I 
have  found  means  to  gain  5GO0I.  a-year,  and  to  fpenrf  it.  Now  I  defy  the  molt  able  Englilhman  to  go  to  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  either  to  gain  that  income  or  to  fpend  it  there.” — Heidegger  is  faid  to  have  had  fo  remarkable  a 
memory,  that  he  once  walked  from  Charing-crofs  to  Temple-bar,  and  back  again  5  and  when  he  came  home, 
xvrote  down  every  fign  on  each  fide  of  the  flreet. 
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works  fo  ufeful  as  this  for  forming  a  Latin  flylc.  4. 


Element  a  philof ophite  rcitionalis  et  morahs ,  quibus  prce- 
miff'd  hijloria  phi/ofophica.  5.  I  Iff  or  ia  juris  cimhs  Ro¬ 
mani  ac  Germanici .  6.  Elcmenta  juris  nature v  ct  gen - 
tium,  Sec. 

HEINETKEN,  Christian,  an  extraordinary  child, 
the  prodigy  of  the  North,  was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1721. 
He  {poke  his  maternal  tongue  fluently  at  ten  months. 
At  one  year  old,  he  knew  the  principal  events  of  the 
Pentateuch  \  in  two  months  more,  he  was  mailer  of  the 
entire  hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcilaments  ;  at  two 
years  and  a  half,  he  anfwercd  the  principal  queftions  in 
geography  and  in  ancient  and  modern  hiftory  ;  and  he 
fpokc  Latin  and  French  with  great  facility  before  the 
commencement  of  his  fourth  year.  His  conftitution 
was  fo  delicate,  that  he  was  not  weaned  till  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  M.  Martini  of  Lubeck  pub- 
lifhed  a  pamphlet  in  1730,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
give  natural  reafons  for  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
this  infant,  who  died  in  his  fifth  year. 

HEINSIUS,  Daniel,  profeflor  of  politics  and  hif¬ 
tory  at  Leyden,  and  librarian  to  the  univerfity  there, 
was  born  at  Gand  in  Flanders  in  1580.  He  became  a 
fcholar  to  Jofeph  Scaliger  at  Leyden,  and  was  indebted 
to  the  encouragement  and  care  of  that  great  man  for 
the  perfection  to  which  he  attained  in  literature,  and 
which  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  there  was  little  reafon 
to  hops  from  him.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  a  critic 
by  his  labours  on  many  claflical  authors  j  and  was  highly 
honoured  as  well  abroad  as  at  home  :  Guftavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  king  of  Sweden,  gave  him  a  place  among  his 
coun feHors  of  ftate  ;  the  republic  of  Venice  made  him  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St  Mark  \  and  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
made  him  great  offers,  if  he  would  come,  as  he  ex  prefled 
it,  “  to  refeue  Rome  from  barbarifm.”  He  died  in 
1666,  leaving  feveral  works  of  his  own,  both  in  poetry 
and  profe. 

Heinsius,  Nicholas ,  the  fon  of  Daniel  Heinfius,  was 
born  at  Leyden  5  and  became  as  great  a  Latin  poet,  and 
a  greater  critic,  than  his  father.  His  poems  have  been 
feveral  times  printed,  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of 
Amfterdam  in  1666.  He  gave  editions  of  feveral  of 
the  claflics,  with  notes  ;  his  Claudian  is  dedicated  in  a 
Latin  poem  to  Queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden,  and  his 
Ovid  to  Thuanus.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1681,  he  difclaimed  all  his  works,  and  expreffed  the 
utmoft  regret  at  having  left  behind  him  fo  many  “  mo¬ 
numents  of  his  vanity,1’  as  he  called  them.  He  was 
as  tnuch  diftinguiflied  by  his  great  employments  in 
the  ftate,  as  by  his  talents,  learning,  and  good  quali¬ 
ties. 

HEIR,  in  Law ,  flgnifies  the  perfon  who  fucceeds 
another  by  defeent  to  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita¬ 
ments,  being  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  or  an  eftate  in 
fee  ;  becaufe  nothing  pafles  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
in  fee.  See  the  articles  CONSANGUINITY,  DESCENT, 
Fee,  Succession,  and  Law  Index. 

Hf.IR- Apparent,  is  a  perfon  fo  called  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  anceftor,  at  whofe  death  he  is  heir  at  law. 

HEIR-Prefumptive,  is  one  who,  if  the  anceftor  fhould 
die  immediately,  would,  in  the  prefent  cireumftances  of 
things,  be  his  heir  ;  but  whole  right  of  inheritance  may 
be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  fome  nearer  heir  be¬ 
ing  born. 

HEIR- Loom  (formed  of  heir  and  the  Saxon  loom,  de~ 
Vox,  X.  Fart  I. 
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noting  limb  or  members')  in  our  law-books,  flgnifies  fuch  Heir 
goods  and  perfonal  chattels  as  are  not  inventoried  after 
the  owner’s  deceafe,  but  neceflarily  come  to  the  heir 
along  with  the  houfe. 

Heir-loom  comprehends  clivers  implements  5  as  tables,, 
prefles,  cupboards,  bedfteads,  furnaces,  wainfeot,  and 
fuch  like  ;  which  in  fome  countries  have- belonged  to  a 
houfe  for  certain  defeents,  and  are  never  inventoried  af¬ 
ter  the  deceafe  of  the  owner,  as  chattels  are,  but  accrue 
by  eUftom,  not  by  common  law,  to  the  heir,  with  the 
houfe  itfelf.  The  ancient  jewels  of  the  crown  are  held 
to  be  heir-looms,  and  are  not  devifable  by  will,  but 
defeend  to  the  next  fucceffor. 

HEIRESS,  a  female  heir  to  one  who  has  an  eftate 
in  lands,  &c.  See  Heir. 

Stealing  an  HEIRESS .  See  FORCIBLE  Marriage. 

HEIRSHIP  MOVEABLES,  in  Scots  Law,  the  beft  of 
certain  kinds  of  moveables,  which  the  heir  of  line  is  en¬ 
titled  to  take,  befides  the  heritable  eftate.  See  Law 
Index . 

HEISTER,  Laurence,  an  eminent  phyfician,  fur- 
geon,  and  anatomift,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayne,  in  the  year  1683.  After  being  educated  in 
the  univerfities  of  Germany,  he  profecuted  the  ftudy  of 
anatomy  and  furgery  at  Amfterdam,  in  1706.  Next 
year  he  a6led  as  furgeon  in  the  Dutch  camp  in  Bra¬ 
bant,  and  afterwards  ftudied  medicine  at  Leyden  under 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  took  his  degrees.  In  1709,  he  was  appointed  phy- 
flcian-general  to  the  Dutch  military  hofpital,  by  which 
means  he  acquired  vaft  experience,  both  in  medicine 
and  furgery.  He  was  appointed  profelfor  of  anatomy 
and  furgery  at  Altdorf  in  1710,  where  he  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  his  lectures  and  writings. 

In  1720  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Helmftadt, 
where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  czar  Peter  invited  him  to  Ruflia  ;  but  the  efteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  different  fovereigns  induced  him 
to  remain  in  Germany.  His  death  happened  in  the  year 
1758,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Dr  Heifter  was 
uncommonly  induftrious,  and  wrote  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  books  \  but  his  principal  fame  was  derived  from 
his  lingular  Ikill  and  fuccefs  in  furgery.  He  is  particu¬ 
larly  known  by  his  Compendium  Anatomicum ,  which 
has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  tranflated  into  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  The  chief  of  his  furgical  publications 
is  his  Inftitutions  of  Surgery,  which  was  long  confider- 
ed  as  a  ftandard  book  of  the  kind,  till  it  was  fuper- 
feded  by  more  modem  fyftcms.  As  a  phyfician  his 
principal  works  are,  Obfervationes  Medico -mife el lan ecu. 
Theoretic ce  et  PraBicte  ;  De  Medicince  Mechanics  Pref- 
tantia  ;  and  Compendium  Lffitutionum  et  Fundamentorum 
Medicince.  A  Collection  of  Medical,  Chirurgical,  and 
Anatomical  Obfervations,  was  publifhed  after  his  death 
in  2  vols  quarto. 

HEISTERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
decandria  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  1 2th  order,  Holoracecv.  See  Botany  Index . 

HELENA,  or  St  Helena,  an  illand  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  belonging  to  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  6.  30.  S.  Lat.  16. 

The  greateft  length  of  the  ifland  is  about  eight  miles, 
and  its  circumference  is  above  20.  Some  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  pretty  high,  covered  with  wood  to  the  top, 
and  exhibit  marks  of  volcanic  eruptions.  The  coun- 
S  f  try, 
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try,  according  to  Mr  Forfier,  has  a  fine  appearance  ; 
the  foil  is  in  many  places  a  rich  mould,  from  fix  to  ten 
inehesdeep,  and  a  variety  of  plants  thrive  in  it  luxuri¬ 
antly.  He  found  many  plants  here  which  he  had  not 
observed  in  other- parts  of  the  world.  Among  thefe 
were  fome  called  by  the  natives  cabbage-trees 9  gum-trees , 
and  redwood .  The  former  thrive  in  moift  places  ;  but 
the  latter  are  always  found  on  the  ridges  of  hills,  where 
the  foil,  is  dry.  The  cabbage-tree  has  rather  large 
leaves ;  but  after  many  inquiries  Mr  For  Her  could  not 
find  that  it  was  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of 
fuel,  and  no  reafon  could  be  afligned  why  it  had  ob¬ 
tained  that  name.  It  mull  not  be  confounded  with  the 
cabbage-tree  of  America,  India,  and  the  South  feas, 
which  is  a  fpecies  of  palm. 

This  ifiand  is  laid  out  entirely  in  gardens  and  paffu- 
rage.  Befidcs.  peaches,  we  are  allured  that  the  plantain 
and  banana  thrive  here  remarkably  well.  Cabbages, 
and  other  greens,  which  thrive  extremely  well,  are  de¬ 
voured  by  caterpillars*,  and  every  fpecies  of  corn  is  dc- 
ftroyed  by  rats.  All  the  paftures.  were  overrun  with 
furze;  which,  though  in  our  country  a  very  ufelefs  and 
even  pernicious  plant,  was  of  fingular  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Helena.  Before  the  introduction. of 
that  plant,  the  ground  was  parched  with  the  intenfe 
heat,  and  ail  kinds  of  grafis  and  herbage  were  ftirivelkd 
up.  But  the  furze-bufiies,  which  throve  as  it  were  in 
defpite  of  the  fun,  preferved  a  degree  of  moifture  in 
the  ground  ;  by  which  means  the  grafs  fprung  up  vigo- 
roufiy,  and  the  country  became  covered  with  a  rich  and 
beautiful  fod.  The  furze  is  now  no  longer  wanted,  and 
the  people  affiduoufly  root  it  out  for  fuel.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  people  on  St  Helena  does  not  exceed  200.0  per- 
fons,  including  500  foldiers,  and  600  (laves  ;  and  it  is 
faid  that  the  number  of  females  born  on  the  ifiand  con- 
fiderably  exeeeds  that  of  the  males.  By  the  arrival  of 
the  India  {hips,  which  they  fupply  with  refrefhments, 
they  are  in  return  provided  with  all  forts  of  manufac¬ 
tures  and  other  neceflariesq  and  the  company  annually 
order  cne  or  two.  of  their  (hips  to  touch  there  in  their, 
•way  to  India,  in.  order  to  fend  them  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  European  goods  and  provifions..  Many  of  their 
fiaves  are  employed  in  catching  fifii,  which  are  very 
plentiful  ;  and  by  the  help  of  thefe,  together  with 
their  poultry,  cattle,  roots,  and  fait  provifions,  they 
fubfifi  through  the  year.  Their  life  (fays  Mr  Forfter) 
feems  to  pais  along  very  happily  *,  free  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  cares  which  di  ft  refs  their  countrymen  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  blefled  with  quiet  and  content. 

A  botanic  garden  has  been  eftablifhed  near  the 
country  houfe  of  the  governor,  and  a  well-informed 
gardener  fent  by  the  company  to  take  care  of  it.  The 
fea  around  the  ifiand  abounds  with  efculent  fiihes,  70 
different  fpecies  of  which  have  been  taken  upon  the 
coafis.  There  are  great  numbers  of  whales  around  the 
ifiand,  where  the  fuuthern  whale  fifliery,  it  is  believed, 
might  be  carried  on  with  great  advantage- to  the  nar 
tion. 

The  country,  in  general,  is  cultivated  by  fiaves;  but 
as  thefe  are  now  placed  under  the  protedlion  of  the  ma- 
giftracy,  and  various  regulations  enabled  in  their  favour, 
they  may  comparatively  be  faid  to  be  comfortable  and 
iecure.  Before  thefe  regulations  took  place,  ten  out  of 
a  hundred  were  known  to  die  annually,  whereas  they 
^;e  now  on  the  increafe,.  and  the  expence, s  occafioncd 
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by  the  replacing  of  thofe  wEo  died  formerly  are  thus  Helena 
avoided.  I! 

There  are  fome  blacks  who  are  in  a  ftatc  of  freedom,  tHeienus» 
independent  of  the  fiaves.  Thefe,  at  fir  ft,  were  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  flave  owners  ;  but,  upon  examination,  it 
was  found  that  not  one  of  them  had  been  tried  for  a 
crime  for  feveral  years,  nor  had  any  of  them  been  upon, 
the  parifiu  By  the  humane  interference  of  the  com¬ 
pany  they  fiiare  the  prote&ion  of  the  government,  and 
arc  almoft  on  a  footing  with  the  other  free  inhabitants, 
having  the  benefit  of  a  jury  w  hen  a.ccuied  of  crimes,  as 
wrell  as  in  civil  cafes. 

This  country  is  fo  fertile,  and  the  climate  fu  exafilly 
fur  ted  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  that  per  Pons  in¬ 
different  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  or  far  advanced 
in  years,  qould  feared y  find  another  fpot  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prolong  their  existence  in  eaic,  health,  and. 
comfort. 

St  Helena  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1502,  on  St  Helen’s  day  ;  whence  its  name,  They 
flocked  it  with  different  kinds  ot  ufeful  animals ;  but 
whether  they  ever  fettled  a  colony  on  it  or  not,  is  un¬ 
certain.  The  Portuguefe  having  either  abandoned  or 
never  taken  poflefiion  of  it,  the  Dutch  became  its  inaf¬ 
ters ;  and  kept  pofieflion  of  it  till  the  year  t6co,  when 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  Englifii.  In  1673,  the 
Dutch  took  it  by  furpriie;  but  a  (hoi  t  time  after  it  was 
recovered  by  the  brave  c  aptain  Munden,  who  alio  took 
three  Dutch  Eaft  lndiamen  then  lying  in  the  harbour. 

On  this  occafion  the  Hollanders  had  fortified  the  land¬ 
ing  place,  of  which  there  is  only  one  on  the  ifiand  y 
and  crecffed  batteries  of  great  guns  to  prevent  a  deicent:  . 
but  the  Englilh  having  knowledge  of  a  fmall  creek,, 
where  only  two  men  a  hr  eaft  could  creep  up,  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  rock  in  the  night ;  and  appearing  the 
next  morning  behind  the  batteries,  the  Dutch  were  fo, 
terrified,  that  they  threw'  down  their  arms,  and  furren- 
dered  at  diferetion.  This  creek  has  been  fincc  fortified, 
and  a  battery  of  large  cannon  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
it  ;  fo.that  now  the  ifiand  is  rendered  perfedly  fecurc 
againft  all  regular  approaches  or  hidden  attacks. 

Accidents  frequently  happened  in  approaching  lo,  or 
leaving  the  Chore  ;  but  a  wharf  having  been  ended 
the  arrivals  and  departures  of  veffels  are  rendered 
perfedly  fecure.  Storms  are  little  known  at  St  Hele¬ 
na,  thunder  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  lightning  is  very 
feldom  feen. 

HELEN,  in  fabulous  hifiory,  the  daughter  of  Tyn- 
darus  and  Leda,  was  married  to  Menelaus,  king  o£ 

Sparta,  but  was  fiolen  from  him  by  Thefeus,.  1235  B.  C. 

She  was  reftored  foon  after  *,  but  carried  off  again  by 
Paris,  the  Trojan  prince;  which  occafioncd  the  famous 
Trojan  war.  See  Troy. 

St  Helen's.  See  Hellenes. 

HELENIUM,  Bastard  Sun-etower;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  CompoJitcCc 
See  Botany  Index. 

HELENUS,  in  fabulous  hifiory,  a  celebrated  footh- 
fayer,  fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  He  was  greatly  re- 
fpe&ed  by  all  the  Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  w'as  gi¬ 
ven  in  marriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himfclf,  lie 
refolved  to  leave  his  country,  and  retired  lo  Mount  Ida,, 
where  Uly  fifes  took  him  prifoner  by  the  advice  of  Cal- 
chas.  As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  futurity,  the 
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Helenus  Greeks  made  ufe  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promifts,  to 
11  induce  him  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  Trojans  ;  and 
riel  i  an  thus.  ejt|ier  t]ie  fear  0f  death,  or  gratification  of  refentment, 
feduced  him  to  difclofe  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whil  11  it  was  in  poffelfion 
of  the  palladium,  nor  before  Polyde&cs  came  from  hrs 
retreat  at  Lemnos  and  addled  to  fupport  the  fiege. 
After  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Pyrrhus  the  fon  of  Achilles,  and  faved  his  life  by  warn¬ 
ing  him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  temped,  which  in  reality 
proved  fatal  to  all  thofe  who  fet  fail.  This  endeared 
•  him  to  Pyrrhus  ;  and  he  received  from  his  hand  An¬ 
dromache  the  -widow  of  his  brother  He£lor,  by  whom 
he  had  a  fon  called  Ce/lrinus.  This  marriage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  was  confummated  after  the  death  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  who  lived  with  Andromache  as  with  a  wife.  He¬ 
lenus  was  the  only  one  of  Priam’s  fens  who  furvived  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  he 
reigned  over  part  of  Epirus,  which  he  called  Clwoma 
in  memory  of  his  brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inad¬ 
vertently  killed.  Helenus  received  /Eneas  as  he  voy¬ 
aged  towards  Italy,  and  foretold  him  fome  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  attended  his  fleet.  The  manner  in  which 
he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  doubtful. 

HE LE POL  IS,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  battering  down  the  walls  of  a  place  befieged, 
the  invention  of  which  is  aferibed  to  Demetrius  Po- 
liorce'es. — Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  each  fide  of 
the  Helepolis  was  405  cubits  in  breadth  and  90  in 
height  ;  that  it  had  nine  ftages,  and  was  carried  on 
four  flrong  folid  wheels  eight  cubits  in  diameter  $  that 
it  was  armed  with  large  battering  rams,  and  had  two 
roofs  capable  of  fupporting  them  ;  that  in  the  lower 
ftages  there  were  feveral  forts  of  engines  for  calling 
Hones  \  and  in  the  middle  they  had  large  catapultas  for 
difcliarging  arrows,  and  fmaller  ones  than  thofe  above, 
with  a  number  of  expert  men  for  working  all  thefe  ma¬ 
chines. 

HELIADES,  in  Mythology ,  the  daughters  of  the 
Sun  and  Clymenes,  according  to  the  poets.  They 
were  fo  affli&ed,  as  they  fay,  with  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phaeton,  that  the  gods,  moved  with  eompaflion, 
'transformed  them  into  poplars  an  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eridanus. 

H  ELI/E  A,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  was  the  greateft 
•and  molt  frequented  court  in  Athens  for  the  trial  of  ci¬ 
vil  affairs.  See  Keliaste. 

HELTACAL,  in  Agronomy ,  a  term  applied  to  the 
riling  and  fetting  cf  the  liars  \  or,  more  ftri^lly  fpeak- 
ing,  to  their  emerfion  out  of  and  immerfion  into  the 
rays  and  fuperior  fplendour  of  the  fun. — A  liar  is  faid 
to  rife  heliacally,  when,  .after  having  been  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  fun,  and  on  that  account  inviuble,  it 
comes  to  be  at  fuch  a  dillance  from  him  as  to  be  feen 
in  the  morning  before  funrifing  •,  the  fun,  by  bis  appa¬ 
rent  motion,  receding  from  the  liar  towards  the  eall. 
O11  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  fetting  is  when  the  fun 
approaches  fo  near  a  liar  as  to  hide  it  with  his  beams, 
which  preve'nt  the  fainter  light  of  the  liar  from  being 
perceived  }  fo  that  the  terms  apparition  and  occultation 
would  be  more  proper  than  rijing  and  fetting. 

HELI ANTHUS,  the  Great  Sunflower  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  *,  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Covi- 
pofitce.  See  Botany  Index . 
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HELIAST/E,  in  antiquity,  the  judges  of 
court  H  EL  IE  A.  They  were  fo  called,  according  to 
fome  authors,  from  a  Greek  word  which  fignifies  to  af 
femble  in  a  great  number ;  and,  according  to  others, 
from  another  word  which  fignifies  the  fun ,  becaufe  they 
held  their  aflemblies  in  an  open  place.  They  compofed 
not  only  the  moll  numerous,  but  likewife  the  moll  im¬ 
portant  of  the  Athenian  tribunals  \  for  their  province 
was  either  to  explain  the  obfeure  laws,  or  to  give  new 
vigour  and  authority  to  thofe  which  had  been  violated. 
The  Thefmothetse  convoked  the  aflembly  of  the  Iieli- 
allce,  which  fometimes  amounted  to  1000,  fometimes 
to  1500,  judges.  Mr  Blanchard  is  of  opinion,  that, 
to  make  this  number,  the  Thefmothetae  fometimes 
fummoned  thofe  of  each  tribe  who  had  lall  quitted 
the  public  offices  which  they  had  exercifed  in  another 
court. 


Heliaftse. 


However  that  may  be,  it  appears  that  the  aflemblies 
of  the  Heliallse  were  rrot  frequent,  as  they  would  have 
interrupted  the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  ftated  tribunals  and 
the  common  courfe  of  affairs. 

The  Thefmothetce  paid  to  each  member  of  this  af- 
fembly,  for  his  attendance,  three  oboli  :  which  are 
equal  to  two  Roman  feilerces,  or  to  half  a  drachma. 
Hence  Arillophanes  terms  them  the  brothers  of  the  tri~ 
cbofus.  They  were  likewife  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  if 
they  came  too  late  }  and  if  they  aid  not  prelent  them- 
felves  till  after  the  orators  had  begun  to  fpeak,  they 
were  not  admitted.  Their  attendance  was  requited  out 
of  the  public  treafury,  and  their  pay  was  called  rnfUios 
heliaficus . 

The  aflembly  met,  at  firll,  according  to  Arillophanes, 
at  the  riling  of  the  fun.  If  the  judges  were  obliged 
to  meet  under  cover  on  account  of  froft  and  fnow, 
they  had  a  fire  ;  but  there  is  not  a  palfage  in  any 
ancient  author  which  informs  us  of  the  place  where 
thefe  aflemblies  were  held  either  in  the  rigorous  or  in 
the  mild  feafons.  We  only  learn,  that  there  was  a 
double  enclofure  around  the  aflembly,  that  it  might 
not  be  diflurbed.  The  firll  was  a  kind  of  arbour- 
work,  from  fpace  to  fpace,  feparated  by  doors,  over 
which  were  painted  in  red  the  ten  or  twelve  firll  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  directed  the  entrance  of 
the  officers  who  compofed  the  tribunal,  each  of  them 
entering  under  the  letter  which  dillinguilh  his  tribe. 
The  beadles  of  the  court,  to  whom  they  Ihowed  the 
wand  which  had  been  fent  them  by  the  Thefmothetre 
as  a  fummons  to  meet,  examined  its  mark,  to  fee  if  it 
wfas  authentic,  and  then  introduced  them.  The  fecond 
enclofure,  which  was  at  the  dillance  of  20  feet  from  the 
former,  was  a  rope  or  cord  ^  that  the  people  who  flood 
round  the  firll  enclofure,  and  were  defirous  to  fee  what 
palled  within  the  fecond,  might  not  be  prevented  from 
gratifying  their  curiofity  at  a  proper  dillance.  Thus  the 
attention  of  the  judges  was  not  interrupted  by  the  con- 
courfe  of  the  multitude,  many  of  whom  were  heated  by 
views  of  intereft  -or  of  party. 

To  each  of  the  members  of  the  aflembly  were  dillri- 
buted  two  pieces  of  copper  5  one  of  which  was  perfo¬ 
rated,  not  certainly  that  it  might  be  dillinguilhed  from 
the  other  by  feeling,  for  thefe  aflemblies  met  at  the 
riling  and  were  diflolved  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 
Thofe  pieces  of  copper  had  been  fubllituted  for  little 
fea- 111  ells,  which  were  at  firll  in  ufe.  The  king  was 
prefent  at  the  aflembly,  at  whofe  command  it  had  been 
S  f  2  fummoned 
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^Heliaftg.  fummoned.  The  Thefmothetse  read  the  names  of  thofe 
v  "ho  were  to  compofe  it,  and  each  man  took  his  place 
as  he  was  called.  The  Thefmothetas  were  then  fent 
for,  wnofe  funftion  it  was  to  obierve  prodigies  and  to 
fuperinttnd  the  faerifices  ;  and  if  they  gave  their  fanc- 
tion?  the  deliberations  were  began.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  officers  called  Exegetce  were  often  corrupted  by 
thofe  who  were  interfiled  in  the  debates  of  the  aflembly ; 
and  that  they  excited  fuch  tumults  as  were  raifed  by  the 
Roman  tribunes  in  the  popular  aflemblies  convoked  by 
the  confuls. 

Of  all  the  monuments  which  remain  relating  to  the 
Heliaftae,  the  moft  curious  is  the  oath  which  thofe 
judges  look  before  the  Thefmothetse :  Demofthenes  hath 
preferved  it  in  his  oration  againft  Timocrates,  who  ha¬ 
ving  been  bribed  by  thofe  who  had  been  intruded  with 
the  cffefts  taken  on  board  a  vtffel  of  Naucratis,  and  re¬ 
efed  to  give  an  account  of  them,  got  a  law  pafled,  by 
which  an  enlargement  was  granted  to  prifoners  for 
public  debts  on  giving  bail.  Demofthenes  on  making 
his  oration  againft  that  law,  ordered  the  oath  of  the 
Heliallae  to  be  read  aloud,  as  a  perpetual  auxiliary  to  his 
arguments,  and  happily  calculated  to  intereft  the  mul¬ 
titude  and  inflame  their  paflions.  This  oath  we  ffiall 
<juote,  that  our  readers  may  know  how  refpeftable  a 
tribunal  that  of  the  Heliaftae  was,  and  the  importance 
of  their  decifions. 

“  I  "'hi  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  of  the  fenate  of  500.  I 
will  never  give  my  vote  for  the  eftabliflnnent  of  a  tyrant, 
or  of  an  oligarchy.  Nor  will  I  ever  give  my  appro¬ 
bation  to  an  opinion  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  or  to  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Athens.  I  will  not  fecond 
thofe  perfons  who  may  propofe  a  reduftion  of  private 
debts,  or  a  diflribution  of  the  lands  or  houfes  of  the 
Athenians.  I  will  mot  reeal  exiles,  or  endeavour  to 
produce  a  pardon  for  thofe  who  fhall  be  condemned  to 
die.  Nor  will  I  force  thofe  to  retire  whom  the  laws 
and  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  (hall  permit  to  remain 
in  their  country.  I  will  not  give  my  vote  to  any  can¬ 
didate  for  a  public  function  who  gives  not  an  account 
of  his  conduct  in  the  office  which  he  has  previoufly 
filled  ;  nor  w  ill  I  prefume  to  folicit  any  trull  from  the 
commonwealth  without  fubjefting  myfelf  to  this  con¬ 
dition,  which  I  mean  as  obligatory  to  the  nine  archons, 
to  the  chief  of  religious  matters,  to  thofe  who  are  bal¬ 
loted  on  the  fame,  day  with  the  nine  archons,  to  the 
herald,  the  ambaflador,  and  the  other  officers  of  their 
court.  I  will  not  fuffer  the  fame  man  to  hold  the  fame 
office  twice,  or  to  hold  two  offices  in  the  fame  year. 

I  will  not  accept  any  prefent,  either  myfelf  or  by  ano¬ 
ther,  either  direftly  or  indireftly,  as  a  member  of  the 
Heliaftic  aflembly.  I  folemnly  declare  that  I  am  30 
years  old.  I  will  be  equally  attentive  and  impartial  to 
the  accufer  and  the  accufed  5  I  will  give  my  fentence 
rigoroufly  according  to  evidence.  Thus  I  fwear,  by 
Jupiter,  by  Neptune,  and  by  Ceres,  to  aft.  And  if  I 
violate  any  of  my  engagements,  I  imprecate  from  thefe 
deities  ruin  on  myfelf  and  my  family  •  and  I  requeft 
them  to  grant  me  every  kind  of  profperity,  if  I  am 
faithful  to  my  oath.” 

The  reader  ffiould  perufe  what  follows  this  oath,  to 
fee  with  what  eloquence  Demofthenes  avails  himfelf  of 
it,  and  how  he  applies  its  principles  to  the  caufe  which 
he  defends. 
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Here  we  have  one  of  the  motives  of  the  meeting  of  Hdiafcs 
this  aflembly.  Ariftotle  informs  us  of  another  ;  which  11 
was  by  the  public  authority  deputed  to  them,  to  eleft 
a  magiftrate  in  the  room  of  one1  dead.  It  is  furprifing 
that  Paufanias,  who  enters  fo  often  into  details,  gives 
us  no  particular  account  of  this  aflembly.  All  that  he 
fays  of  it  is,  that  the  moft  numerous  of  the  Athenian 
aflemblies  was  called  He/ice. 

We  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of 
Solon,  that  it  was  before  one  of  thefe  Heliaftic  affem- 
blies  that  Piliftratus  prefented  himfelf,  covered  with 
wounds  and  contufions  (for  thus  he  had  treated  him¬ 
felf  and  the  mules  which  drew  his  car),  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  people  againft  his  pretended  ene¬ 
mies,  who,  jealous,  as  he  alleged,  of  the  popularity 
he  had  acquired  by  afferting  the  rights  of  his  poorer 
fellow-citizens,  in  oppofltion  to  the  men  in  power, 
had  attacked  him  while  he  was  hunting,  and  had 
wounded  him  in  that  barbarous  manner.  His  defign 
fucceeded  :  a  guard  was  appointed  him  ;  by  the  aftift. 
ance  of  which  he  acquired  the  fovereignty  or  tyranny 
of  Athens,  and  kept  it  33  years.  The  power  of  the 
aflembly  appeared  remarkably  on  that  occafion  •,  for 
Solon,  who  was  prefent,  oppofed  it  with  all  his  efforts, 
and  did  not  fucceed. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  gave  their 
fuffrages,  there  was  a  fort  of  veffel  covered  with  an 
ofier  mat,  in  which  were  placed  two  urns,  the  one  of 
copper,  the  other  of  wood.  In  the  lid  of  thefe 
urns  there  was  an  oblong  hole,  which  was  large  at 
the  top,  and  grew  narrower  downwards,  as  we  fee 
in  fome  old  boxes  of  our  churches.  The  fuffrages 
which  condemned  the  accufed  perfon  were  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  wooden  urn,  which  is  termed  kyrios .  That 
of  copper,  named  akyros ,  received  thofe  which  abfolved 
him. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  Solon,  whofe  aim  was  to 
make  his  people  happy,  and  who  found  an  ariftocracy 
eftabliffied  by  the  cleftion  of  the  nine  archons  (annual 
officers,  whofe  power  was  almoft  abfolute),  tempered 
their  fovereignty,  by  inftituting  the  privilege  of  ap¬ 
pealing  from  them  to  the  people  ;  who  wen1  to  be  af- 
fembled  by  lot  to  give  their  luffrage,  after  having 
taken  the  oath  of  the* Heliaftae,  in  a  place  near  the 
Panathenmum,  where  Hifius  had  in  former  days,  calmed 
a  fedition  of  the  people,  and  bound  them  to  unanimity 
by  an  oath.  It  has  likewife  been  remarked,  that  the 
god  Apollo  was  not  invoked  in  the  oath  of  the  Heliaftze, 
as  in  the  oaths  of  the  other  judges.  We  have  obferved, 
that  he  who  took  the  oath  of  the  Heliaftm,  engaged 
that  he  would  not  be  corrupted  by  folicitation  or  money. 

Thofe  who  violated  this  part  of  their  oath  were  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  fevere  fine.  The  decemvirs  at  Rome 
made  fuch  corruption  a  capital  crime.  But  Afconius 
remarks,  that  the  punifhment  denounced  againft  them 
was  mitigated  in  later  times;  and  that  they  were  ex¬ 
pelled  the  fenate,  or  baniflied  for  a  certain  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt. 

HELICOID  parabola,  or  the  Parabolic  Spiral, 
is  a  curve  arifing  from  the  fuppofition  that  the  common 
or  Apollonian  parabola  is  bent  or  twilled,  till  the  axis 
comes  into  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  ordinates 
ftill  retaining  their  places  and  perpendicular  pofitions 
with  refpeft  to  the  circle,  all  thefe  lines  ftill  remaining 
in  the  fame  plane. 
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HELICON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ParnafTus  and  Cy- 
theron,  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  mufes,  who  are  thence 
called  Heliconides,  It  is  fituated  in  Livadia,  and  now 
called  Zagura  or  Zaguya . — Helicon  was  one  of  the 
moft  fertile  and  woody  mountains  in  Greece.  On  it 
the  fruit  of  the  advachnus,  a  fpecies  of  the  arbutus  or  of 
the  ftrawberry-tree,  was  uncommonly  fweet }  and  the 
inhabitants  affirmed,  that  the  plants  and  roots  were  all 
friendly  to  man,  and  that  even  the  ferpcnts  had  their 
poifon  weakened  by  the  innoxious  qualities  of  their 
food.  It  approached  Parnaftus  on  the  north,  where 
it  touched  on  Phocis  ;  and  refembled  that  mountain  in 
lofttnefs,  extent,  and  magnitude. — Here  was  the  ffiady 
grove  of  the  mufes  and  their  images  •,  with  ftatues  of 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  of  Linus  and  Orpheus,  and  the  . 
illuftrious  poets  who  had  recited  their  verfes  to  the 
harp.  Among  the  tripods,  in  the  fecond  century,  was 
that  confecrated  by  Hefiod.  On  the  left  hand  going 
to  the  grove  was  the  fountain  Aganippe}  and  about 
twenty  ftadia,  or  two  miles  and  a  half,  higher  up,  the 
violet-coloured  Hippocrcne.  Round  the  grove  were 
Iioufes.  .  A  feftival  was  celebrated  there  by  the  Thef- 
pieans  with  games  called  Mufea .  The  valleys  of  He¬ 
licon  are  deferibed  by  Wheler  as  green  and  flowery  in 
the  fpring  *,  and  enlivened  by  pleating  cafcades  and 
ilreams,  and  by  fountains  and  wells  of  clear  water. 
The  Boeotian  cities  in  general,  two  or  three  excepted, 
were  reduced  to  inconfiderable  villages  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  grove  of  the  mufes  was  plundered  under 
the  aufpices  of  Conflantine  the  Great.  The  Helico¬ 
nian  goddefles  were  afterwards  confumed  in  a  fire  at 
Conftantinople,  to  which  city  they  had  been  removed. 
Their  ancient  feat  on  the  mountain,  Aganippe  and 
Hippocrcne,  are  nnalcertained. 

HELICONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

HELiCTERES,  the  Screw-tree  }  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  gynandria  elafs,  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Columni - 
ferte-  See  Botany  Index . 

HELTOC  ARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dodecamdria  elafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  37th  order,  Columniferce .  See  Botany 
Index . 

HELIOCENTRIC  latitude  of  a  Vianet,  the 
inclination  of  a  line  drawn  between  the  centre  of  the 
fun  and  the  centre  of  a  planet  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic. 

Heliocentric  Place  of  a  Planet,  the  place  of  the 
ecliptic  wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  fpedftator 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  fun. 

HELIOCOMETES,  a  phenomenon  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  about  fun-fetting }  being  a  large  luminous  tail  or 
column  of  light  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  fun, 
and  dragging  after  it,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a  comet } 
whence  the  name. 

HELIODORUS  of  Phoenicia,  biffiop  of  Trica 
in  ThelTaly,  better  known  by  the  romance  he  compofed 
in  his  youth  entitled  JEthioprcs,  and  relating  the  amours 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Some  fay  he  was  depo- 
fed  by  a  fynod  becaufe  he  would  not  confent  to  the 
fuppreffing  that  romance.  The  fable  has  a  moral  ten¬ 
dency,  and  particularly  inculcates  the  virtue  of  chaftity. 


As  it  was  the  fir  ft  of  this  fpecies  of  writing,  he  is  Ay  lccl  Ilc-hoclorus* 
the  Father  of  Romances.  He  was  alfo  a  good  Latin  poet.  Keliome- 
He  lived  in  the  4th  century.  >  . * 

HELIOMETER,  formed  of  fates,  fun,  and  I 
meafure,  the  name  of  an  inftrument  called  alfo  ajlrome- 
ter,  invented  by  M.  Bouguer  in  1747,  for  meafuring 
with  particular  exa&nefs  the  diameters  of  the  ftars,  and 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

This  inftrument  is  a  kind  oEtelefcopc,  confiding  of 
two  objed-glafles  of  equal  focal  diftance,  placed  one  of 
them  by  the  fide  of  the  other,  fo  that  the  fame  eye- 
glafs  ferves  for  both.  The  tube  of  this  inftrument  is 
of  a  conic  form,  larger  at  the  upper  end,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  two  objed-glaffes,  than  at  the  lower,  which 
is  furnifhed  with  an  eye-glafs  and  micrometer.  By 
the  conftru&ion  of  this  inftrument  two  diftind  images 
of  an  objedt  are  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs, 
whofe  diftance,  depending  on  that  of  the  two  objedl- 
glades  from  one  another,  may  be  meafured  with  great 
accuracy :  nor  is  it  neceffary  that  the  whole  dife  of 
the  fun  or  moon  come  within  the  field  of  view,  fince, 
if  the  images  of  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  dile  be  form¬ 
ed  by  each  objedl-glafs,  the  whole  diameter  may  be 
eafily  computed  by  their  pofition  with  refpedl  to  one 
another  :  for  if  the  object  be  large,  the  images  will 
approach,  or  perhaps  lie  even  over  one  another,  and 
the  objedi-glaffes  being  moveable,  the  two  images  may 
always  be  brought  exadfly  to  touch  one  another,  and 
the  diameter  may  be  computed  from  the  known  diftance 
of  the  centres  of  the  two  glades.  Bcfides,  as  this  in¬ 
ftrument  has  a  common  micrometer  in  the  focus  of 
the  eye-glals,  when  the  two  images  of  the  fun  or  moon 
are  made  in  part  to  cover  one  another,  that  part  which 
is  common  to  both  the  images  may  be  meafured  with 
great  exadfnefs,  as  being  viewed  upon  a  ground  that 
is  only  one  half  lefs  luminous  than  itfelf }  whereas,  in 
general,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  viewed  upon  a  dark 
ground,  and  on  that  account  are  imagined  to  be  larger 
than  they  really  are.  By  a  fmall  addition  to  this  inftru¬ 
ment,  provided  it  be  of  a  moderate  length,  M.  Bouguer 
thought  it  very  poffible  to  meafure  angles  of  three  or  four 
degrees,  which  is  of  particular  confequence  in  taking  the 
diftance  of  ftars  from  the  moon.  With  this  inftrument 
M.  Bouguer,  by  repeated  obfervation,  found  that  the 
fun’s  vertical  diameter,  though  fomewhat  diminilhed  by 
the  aftronomical  refradlion,  u  longer  than  the  horizon¬ 
tal  diameter  }  and,  in  afeertaining  this  phenomenon,  he- 
alfo  found,  that  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  fun’s 
dife  are  not  fo  equally  defined  as  the  other  parts  }  on 
this  account  his  image  appears  fomewhat  extended  in 
the  vertical  diredlion.  This  is  owing  to  the  decom- 
pofition  of  light,  which  is  known  to  confift  of  rays  dif¬ 
ferently  refrangible  in  their  paflage  through  our  atmo- 
fphere.  Thus  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  which  proceed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  dife  at  the  fame  time  with  - 
thofe  of  other  colours,  are  fomewhat  more  refra£ted 
than  the  others,  and  therefore  feem  to  us  to  have  pro-  0 

ceeded  from  a  higher  point  *,  w'hereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  red  rays  proceeding  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
dife,  being  lefs  refra&ed  than  the  others,  feem  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  lower  point }  fo  that  the  vertical  diameter 
is  extended,  or  appears  longer,  than  the  horizontal  dia¬ 
meter. 

Mr  Servington  Savery  difeovered  a  fimilar  method 
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of  improving  the  micrometer,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1753.  See  Micrometer. 

HELIOPHI.LA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  tetradynamia  ckfs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofse .  See 
Botany  Index. 

HELIOPHOBI,  a  name  given  to  the  white  ne¬ 
groes  or  albinos,  from  their  averfion  to  the  light  of -the 
fun.  See  AlBino. 


HELIOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fo called  by 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Moles  On,  and  in 
Jeremiah  Bethfemes ;  a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  the  Delta,  and  call  of  Memphis  *,  of  a  very  old 
Handing,  its  origin  terminating  in  fable.  Here  Hood 
the  temple  of  the  fun,  held  in  religious  veneration. 
The  city  flood  on  an  extraordinary  mount,  but  in 
•Strabo’s  time  was  defolate.  It  gave  name  to  the  Nomos 
Helwpolites. — There  was  another  Heliopolis  in  Caelo- 
fyria,  near  the  fprings  of  the  Orontes  *,  fo  called  from 
the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  which  was  in  great  vogue  over 
all  Syria. 

HELIOSCOPE,  in  Optics,  a  fort  of  telefcope,  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  viewing  the  fun  without  hurting  the 
eyes.  See  Telescope. 

As  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  coloured  gkffes 
without  hurt  to  the  eyes,  if  the  obje£l  and  eye-glalfes  of 
a  telefcope  be  made  of  coloured  glafs,  as  red  ou  green, 
fuch  a  telefcope  will  become  an  heliofcopo. 

But  Mr  Huygens  only  ufed  a  plain  glafs,  blacked 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle  on  one  fide,  and  placed  between 
the  eye-glafs  and  the  eye  *,  which  anfwers  the  defign  of 
an  heliofcope  verv  well. 

ITELIOSTATA,  in  Optics ,  an  inff  rument  invented 
by  the  late  learned  Dr  S.  Gravefande,  who  gave  it  this 
name  From  its  fixing,  as  it  w^ere,  the  rays  of  the  fun  in 
an  horizontal  direction  acrofs  the  dark  chamber  all  the 
while  it  is  in  ufe.  See  Optics  Index . 

HELIO  TROPE  (hehotr opium),  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  an  inflrument  or  machine  for  fhowing  when  the 
fun  arrived  at  the  tropics  and  the  equino&ial  line. 
This  name  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  fun -dial  in  general. 

Heliotrope  is  alfo  a  precious  ftone,  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour,  ffreaked  with  red  veins.  Pliny  fays  it  is  thus 
called,  beeaufc,  when  caft  into  a  veffel  of  water,  the 
fun’s  rays  falling  thereon  feem  to  be  of  a  blood-colour  j 
and  that,  when  out  of  the  water,  it  gives  a  faint  re¬ 
flection  of  the  figure  of  the  fun  ;  and  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve  eclipfes  of  the  fun  as  a  heliofcope.  The  helio¬ 
trope  is  alfo  called  oriental  jafper,  on  account  of  its 
ruddy  fpots.  It  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  alfo  in 
Ethiopia,  Germany,  Bohemia,  &c.  Some  have  aferib- 
ed  to  it  the  faculty  of  rendering  people  invifible,  like 
Gyges’s  ring. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  Turnsole,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  41ft  order,  Afperifolicc .  See 
Botany  Index. 

HELISPHERICAL  line,  is  the  rhumb  line  in 
'Navigation,  being  fo  termed,  becaufe  on  the  globe  it 
winds  round  the  pole  helically  or  fpirally,  coming  Hill 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it. 

HELIX,  in -Geometry,  a  fpiral  line.  See  Spiral. 
- — The  word  is  Greek,  sA and  literally  fignifies  “  a 
wreath  or  winding  of  eA ito-v,  involvo,  “  I  environ.” 

In  archite&ure,  feme  authors  make  a  difference  be- 
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tween  the  helix  and  the  fpiral.  A  Haircafe,  accord-  Hclk, 
ing  to  Daviler,  is  in  a  helix,  or  is  helical,  when  the  HeiL 
Hairs  or  Heps  wind  round  a  cylindrical  newel  ;  whereas  'r~~' 
the  fpiral  winds  round  a  cone,  and  is  continually  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  and  nearer  its  axis. 

Helix  is  alfo  applied,  in  Ar  elute  Bure,  to  the  cauli- 
culcs  or  little  Volutes  under  the  flowers  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  capital  ♦,  called  alfo  urilke. 

Helix,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  whole  circuit  or  extent 
cf  the  auricle  or  border  of  the  ear  outwards.  In  op- 
pofition  to  which,  the  inner  protuberance  furrounded 
theieby,  and  anfwering  thereto,  is  called  antkelix.  See 
Anatomy,  N°  141. 

Helix,  the  Snail,  a  genus  of  fhell-fiih  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  teffacea.  See  CoNCHOLOGY  Index * 

HELL,  the  place  of  divihe  punifnment  after  death. 

As  all  religions  have  fuppofed  a  future  Hate  of  exift- 
ence  after  this  life,  fo  all*  have  their  hell  or  place  of 
torment  in  which  the  wicked  are  fuppofed  to  be  pu¬ 
nched.  The  hell  of  the  ancient  heathens  was  divided 
into  two  manfions,  the  one  called  EJyftum,  on  the  right 
hand,  pleafant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the  fouls 
of  good  men  *,  the  other  ^called  Tartara ,  on  the  left,  a 
region  of  mifery  and  torment  appointed  for  the  wicked. 

The  latter  only  was  hell,  in  the  prefent  limited'fenfe  of 
the  word.  See  Elysium. 

The  philofophers  were  of  opinion,  that  the  infernal 
regions  were  at  an  equal  difiance  from  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  ;  neverthelefs  it  was  the  opinion  of  fome, 
that  there  were  certain  paffages  which  led  thither,  as 
the  river  Lethe,  near  the  Syrtes,  and  the  Acherufian 
cave  in  Epirus.  At  Hermoine  it  was  thought,  that 
there  was  a  very  (liort  way  to  hell';  for  which  reafon 
the  people  of  that  country  never  put  the  fare  into  the 
mouths  of  the  dead  to  pay  their  paffage. 

The  Jews  placed  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  believed  it  to  be  fitualed  under  waters  and  moun¬ 
tains.  According  to  them,  there  are  three  paffages 
leading  to  it  ;  the  firff  is  in  the  wildernefs,  and  by  that 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abham,  defeended  into  hell ,  the 
fecond  is  in  the  fea,  becaufe  Jonah,  who  was  thrown 
into  the  fea,  cried  to  God  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;  the 
third  is  in  Jerufalem,  becaufe  it  is  faid  the  fire  of  the 
Lord  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  is  in  Jerufalem. 

They  likewife  acknowledged  fevers  degrees  of  pain  in 
hell,  becaufe  they  find  this  place  called  by  feven  dif¬ 
ferent  names  in  Scripture  Though  they  believed 
that  infidels,  and  perfons  eminently  wicked,  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  ever  in  hell  ;  yet  they  maintained,  that  every 
Jew  who  is  not  infecled  with  fome  herefy,  and  has  not 
a£ted  contrary  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the  rabbins, 
will  not  be  punifiied  therein  for  any  other  crimes  above 
a  year  at  moH. 

The  Mahometans  believe  the  eternity  of  rewards  and 
punifhmcnts  in  another  life.  In  the  Koran  it  is  faid, 
that  hell  has  feven  gates,  the  firff  for  the  Muffuhnans, 
the  fecond  for  the  Cbriftians,  the  third  for  the  Jews, 
the  fourth  for  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  for  the  Magians, 
the  fixth  for  the  Pagans,  and  the  feventh  for  the  hy¬ 
pocrites  of  all  religions. 

Among  Chriftians,  there  are  two  controverted  quef- 
tions  in  regard  to  hell  *,  the  one  concerns  locality,  the 
other  the  duration  01  its  torments.  1.  The  locality  of 
■hell,  and  the  reality  of  its  fire,  began  firff  to  be  con¬ 
troverted  by  Origen.  That  father,  interpreting  the 
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Scripture  account  metaphorically,  makes  hell  to  confift 
not  in  external  puniftiments,  but  in  a  confcioufnefs  or 
fenft*  of  guilt,  and  a  remembrance  of  pad  pleafures. 
Among  the  moderns,  Mr  Whiflon  advanced  a  new 
hypothecs.  According  to  him,  the  cornets  are  fo 
many  hells  appointed  in  their  orbits  alternately  to  car¬ 
ry  the  damned  into  the  confines  of  the  fun,  there  to 
be  fcorehed  by  its  violent  beat,  and  then  to  return 
with  them  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn*  there  to  ftarve 
them  in  thofe  cold  and  difmal  regions.  Another  mo¬ 
dern  author,  not  fatisfied  with  any  hypothefis  hither¬ 
to  advanced,  afiigns  the  fun  to  be  the  local  hell.  2.  As 
to  the  fecond  queftion,  viz.  the  duration  of  hell  tor¬ 
ments,  we  have  Origen  again  at  the  head  of  thofe 
who  deny  that  they  are  eternal  }  it  being  that  father’s 
opinion,  that  not  only  men  but  devils,  after  a  due 
courfe  of  punifhment  fuitable  to  their  refpe&ive  crimes, 
fliall  be  pardoned  and  reflored  to  heaven.  7 'he  chief 
principle  upon  which  Origen  built  his  opinion,  was  the 
nature  of  puniflumnt,  which  he  took  to  be  cmencla- 
tory,  applied  only  as  phyfic  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patient’s  health,  The  chief  objection  to  the  eternity 
of  hell  torments  among  modern  writers,  is  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  temporary  crimes  and  eternal  pu- 
nithments.  Thofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative, 
ground  their  opinions  on.  Scripture  accounts,  which 
reprefent  the  pains  of  hell  under  the  figure  of  a  worm.' 
which  never  dies,  and  a  fire  which  is  not  quenched  ; 
as  alfo  upon  the  words,  “  Thefe  fliall  go  away  into 
everlafting  puniflnnent,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal.” 

HELANICUS  of  Mitylene,  a  celebrated  Greek 
hi  dorian,  born  before  Herodotus,  flourilhed  about 
480  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  ancient  kings 
and  founders  of  cities,  but  which  hath  not  come  down 
to  us. 

HELLAS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an.  appellation 
comprifing,  according  to  the  more. ancient  Greeks  and 
Homans,  Achaia  and  Peloponnefus,  but  afterwards  re- 
drained  to  Achaia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
the  river  Aehelous,  on  the  north  by  Mounts  Othrys 
and  Ocfta,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Egean  fea,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian  bays,  and  by  the 
ifthmus  which  joins  it  to  Peloponnefus.  It  was  called 
Hellas,  from  Hellen  the  fon  of  Deucalion  *,  or  from 
Hellas,  a  diftri6l  of  Theffaly  ;  whence  Hellenes ,  the 
gentilitious  name,  denoting  Greek.  Now  called  Li - 
vadia . 

HELLE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Athamas 
king  of  Thebes  by  Nephele.  She  fled  from  her  father’s 
houfe  with  her  brother  Phryxus,  to  avoid  the  cruel 
oppreflion  of  her  mother-in-law  Ino.  According,  to 
fome  accounts  (lie  was  carried  through  the  air  on  a 
golden  ram  which  her  mother  had  received  from  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  in  her  paftage  flic  became  giddy,  and  fell  from 
her  feat  into  that  part  of  the  fea,  which  from  her  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Hellefpont.  Others  fay  that  fhe 
was  carried  on  a  cloud,  or  rather  upon  a  (hip,  from 
which  fhe  fell  into  the  fea  and  was  drowned.  Phryxus, 
after  he  had  given  his  filter  a  burial  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  coafts,  purfued  his  journey,  and  arrived  in  Colchis. 
HELLEBORE.  See  Hellebores. 

White  Hellebore.  See  Veratrum. 

HELLEBORUS,  Hellebore,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 


method  ranking  under  the  26th  order, 

See  Botany  Index .  . 

HELLEN,  the  fim  of  Deucalion,  is  Laid  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Helleniits  to  the  people  before  called  y— - 

Greeks,  1521  B.  C.  See  Greece. 

HELLENISM,  in.  matters  of  language,  a  phrafe  iii 
the  idiom,  genius,  or  eonftru&ion  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

This  word  is  only  ufed  when  fpeaking  of  the  au¬ 
thors  who,  writing  in  a  different  language,  exprefs 
themfelves  in  a  phrafeology  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC  language,  that  ufed  by  the 
Grecian  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts. where 
the  Greek  tongue  prevailed.  In  this  language  it  is 
faid  the  Septuagint  was  written,  and  alfo  the  bocks 
of  the  New  Teftamentj  and  that  it  was  thus  denomi¬ 
nated  to  tliow  that  it  was  Greek  filled  with  Iiebraifms 
and  Syriacifms. 

HELLENISTS  ( Hellerijlce ),  a  term  occurring  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Teft ament,  and  which  in 
the  Englifh  verfion  is  rendered  Grecians. 

The  critics  are  divided  as  to  the  fignification  of  the 
word.  Oeeumenius,  in  his  Scholia  on  Ads  vi.  1.  ob- 
ftrves,  that  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  fignifying  thofe 
of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  thofe  who  fpoke 
Gre  ek,  mg  iXmTt  The  authors  of  the  Vul¬ 

gate  verfion,  indeed,  render  it  like  ours,  Greece ;  but. 
Meftieurs  Du  Port  Royal  more  accurately,  Juifs  Grecs , 

Greek  Or  Grecian  Jews  5  it  being  the  Jews  who  fpoke 
Greek  that  are  here  treated  of,  and  who  are  hereby 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Jews  called  Hebrews ,  that  is, 
who  fpoke  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  that  time. 

The  Hcllenifts,  or  Grecian  Jews,  were  thofe  who 
lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  where  the  Greek  tongue 
prevailed.  It  is  to  them  wre  owe  the  Greek  verfion  of. 
the  Old  Teftamervt,  commonly  called  the  Septuagint ,  or 
that  of  the  feventy. 

Salmafius  and  Voftius  are  of  a  different  fentiment 
with  regard  to  the  Hellcnilts.  The  latter  will  only 
have  them  to  be  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Grecian  in- 
terefls. 

Scaliger  is  reprefented,  in  the  Sealigerana,  as  affert- 
ing  the  Hcllenifts  to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Greece 
and  other  places,  and  who  read  the  Greek  Bible  iiv 
their  fynagogue,  and  ufed  the  Greek  language  in  fa- 
cris  :  and  thus  they  were  oppofed  to  the  Hebrew  Jews, 
who  performed  their  public  worfliip  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  St  Paul  fpeaks  of  himfelf  ' 
as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  Phil.  iii.  5,  i.  e.  a  He¬ 
brew  both  by  nation  and  language.  The  Hellenifts,- 
are  thus  properly  diftinguifhed  from  the  Hellenes  or 
Greeks,  mentioned  John  xii.  20.  who  w'ere  Greeks 
by  birth  and  nation,  and  yet  profelytes  to  the  Jewifli. 
religion. 

HELLENODICZE,  f£AAijve5<*fi£*,  in  antiquity,  the 
directors  of  the  Olympian  games.  At  firft  there  was- 
only  one,  afterwards  the  number  increafed  to  two  and 
to  three,  and  at  length  to  nine. .  They  afibmbled  in  a 
place  called  EAA wo^ixatov,  in  the  Elean  forum,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  refide  ten  months  before  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  games,  to  take  care  that  fuch  as  offer¬ 
ed  themfelves  to  contend, performed  their  7rgoyvpvxr{,ix^ 
ra,  or  preparatory  exercifes,  and  to  be  inftruefed  in  alL 
the  laws  of  games  by  certain  men  called  vopo$vXxy,z$,  i.  e. 

“  keepers  of  the  laws.”  And  the  better  to  prevent  al# 
unjuft  pra&ices,  they  were  farther  obliged  to  take  an* 

oath^ 
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Jltslleno*  oath,  that  they  would  a£t  impartially,  would  take  no 
bribes,  nor  difeover  the  reafon  for  which  they  difliked 
Helm.  °f  approved  of  any  of  the  contenders.  At  the  folem- 
nity  they  lat  naked,  having  before  them  the  vi£torial 
crown  till  the  exercifes  were  finifhed,  and  then  it  was 
prefented  to  whomfoever  they  adjudged  it.  Neverthe-, 
lefs,  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  hellenodicae  to  the 
Olympian  fenate. 

HELLESPONT,  a  narrow  ftrait  between  Aha  and 
Europe,  near  the  Propontis,  which  received  its  name 
from  Helle  who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to 
Colchis.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death  of 
Leander,  and  for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes 
built  over  it  when  he  invaded  Greece.  The  folly  of  this 
great  prince  is  well  known  in  beating  and  fettering  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  whofe  impetuofity  fettered  his  {hips, 
and  rendered  all  his  labours  ineffectual.  It  is  now 
called  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  about  33  miles  long,  and 
in  the  broadeit  parts  the  Afiatic  coaft  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  diilant  from  the  European,  and  only  half 
a  mile  in  the  narrowed:,  according  to  modern  invefti- 
gation,  and  the  cocks  are  heard  crowing  from  the  op- 
pofite  fhores. 

HELLEN’S,  St,  a  town  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  in 
Eaft-Medina,  has  a  bay  which  runs  a  confiderable  way 
within  land,  and  in  a  war  with  France  is  often  the 
ftation  and  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  royal  navy.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  that  clufter  of  rocks  called  the 
Mixen .  It  had  an  old  church  fituated  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  coaft,  which  was  endangered  to  be  wafhed 
away,  as  was  a  great  part  of  the  church-yard,  which 
©ccafioned  a  new  church  to  be  built  in  1719.  The 
priory  to  which  the  old  church  belonged  is  now' 
converted  into  a  gentleman’s  feat}  is  in  a  remarkably 
plcafant  fituation,  and  commands  a  fine  profpeCl  of 
Portfmouth  and  the  road  at  Spithead.  St  Hellen’s 
appears  to  have  been  of  more  confideration  in  former 
times  than  at  prefen t. 

^  HELM,  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber,  or  an  af- 
femblage  of  feveral  pieces,  fufpended  along  the  hind- 
part  of  a  fliip’s  ftern-poft,  where  it  turns  upon  hinges 
to  the  right  or  left,  ferving  to  dire<ft  the  courfe  of  the 
veffel,  as  the  tail  of  a  fifti  guides  the  body. 

The  helm  is  ufually  compofed  of  three  parts,  viz.  the 
rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  fmall  vef- 
fels,  where  the  wheel  is  unneceffary. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  rudder,  it  becomes  gradually 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the  top,  or 
to  its  depth  under  the  water.  The  back,  or  inner  part 
of  it,  which  joins  to  the  ftern  poft,  is  diminifhed  into 
the  form  of  &  wedge  throughout  its  whole  length,  fo 
as  that  the  rudder  may  be  more  eafily  turned  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  where  it  makes  an  obtufe  angle  with 
the  keel.  It  is  fupported  upon  hinges  *,  of  which  thofe 
that  are  bolted  round  the  ftern-polt  to  the  after  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  ftiip,  are  called  googings,  and  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  large  hole  on  the  after-part  of  the  ftern- 
poft.  The  other  parts  of  the  hinges,  which  are  bolted 
to  the  back  of  the  rudder,  are  called  pintles ,  being 
ftrong  cylindrical  pins,  which  enter  into  the  googings, 
and  reft  upon  them.  The  length  and  thicknefs  of  the 
rudder  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ftern-poft. 

The  rudder  is  turned  upon  its  hinges  by  means  of  a 
,  long  bar  of  timber,  called  the  tiller ,  which  is  fixed  ho¬ 
rizontally  in  its  upper  end  within  the  veffel.  The 


movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and  left,  accord-  HeW 
ingly  direct  the  efforts  of  the  rudder  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  ftiip’s  courfe  as  (he  advances j  which,  in 
the  fea-language,  i^  called  fleering.  The  operations  of 
the  tiller  are  guided  and  aflifted  by  a  fort  of  tackle, 
communicating  with  the  {hip’s  fide,  called  the  tiller- 
rope,  which  is  ufually  compofed  of  untarred  rope-yarns 
for  the  purpofe  of  traverfing  more  readily  through  the 
blocks  or  pulleys. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  management  of  the  helm, 
the  tiller-rope,  in  all  large  vcffels,  is  wound  about  a 
wheel,  which  a£ls  upon  it  with  the  powers  of  a  crane 
or  windlafs.  The  rope  employed  in  this  fervice  being 
conveyed  from  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller  k ,  to  a  finglc 
block  7,  on  each  fide  of  the  {hip*,  is  farther  commu -*SeeZW* 
nicated  to  the  wheel,  by  means  of  two  blocks  fuf-  Plate  * 
pended  near  the  mizen-maft,  and  two  holes  immediate-  CH£IX. 
ly  above,  leading  up  to  the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon 
an  axis  on  the  quarter-deck,  almoft  perpendicularly 
over  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller.  Five  turns  of  the  tiller- 
rope  are  ufually  wound  about  the  barrel  of  the  wheel  } 
and,  when  the  helm  is  amidftiip,  the  middle  turn  is 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  with  a  mark  by  which 
the  helmfman  readily  difeovers  the  fituation  of  the 
helm,  as  the  wheel  turns  it  from  the  ftarboard  to  the 
larboard  fide.  The  fpokes  of  the  wheel  generally 
reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  the  rim  or  circumfe¬ 
rence,  ferving  as  handles  to  the  perfon  who  fteers  the 
veffel.  As  the  effe£t  of  a  lever  increafes  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  its  arm,  it  is  evident  that  the 
power  of  the  helmfman  to  turn  the  wheel  will  be  in- 
creafed  according  to  the  length  of  the  fpokes  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  barrel. 

When  the  helm,  inftead  of  lying  in  a  right  line 
with  the  keel,  is  turned  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  as 
in  BD  (fig.  i.),  it  receives  an  immediate  {hock  from  Plate  $11* 
the  water,  which  glides  along  the  (hip’s  bottom  in 
running  aft  from  A  to  B  }  and  this  fluid  pufhes  it 
tow-ards  the  oppofite  fide,  w’hilft  it  is  retained  in  this 
pofition  :  fo  that  the  ftern,  to  which  the  rudder  is  con¬ 
fined,  receives  the  fame  imprefiion,  and  accordingly 
turns  from  B  to  b  about  fome  point  c ,  whilft  the  head 
of  the  (hip  paffes  from  A  to  a .  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  current  of  water  falls  upon  the  rudder  oblique¬ 
ly,  and  only  ftrikes  it  with  that  part  of  its  motion 
which  a<51s  according  to  the  fine  of  incidence,  pufhing 
it  in  the  dire£lion  of  NP,  with  a  force  which  not  only 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  fliip’s  courfe,  by  which 
this  current  of  water  is  produced,  but  alfo  upon  the 
extent  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  This  force  is  by  con- 
fequence  compofed  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  {hip  advances,  and  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
incidence,  which  will  neceffarily  be  greater  or  fmaller 
according  to  circumftances }  fo  that  if  the  veffel  runs 
three  or  four  times  more  fwiftly,  the  abfolute  fliock  of 
the  water  upon  the  rudder  will  be  nine  or  16  times 
ftronger  under  the  fame  incidence  :  and,  if  the  inci¬ 
dence  is  increafed,  it  will  yet  be  augmented  in  a  greater 
proportion,  becaufe  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence 
is  more  enlarged.  This  imprefiion,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  power  of  the  helm,  is  always  very 
feeble,  when  compand  with  the  weight  of  the  veffel } 
but  as  it  operates  with  the  force  of  a  long  lever,  its 
efforts  to  turn  the  {hip  are  extremely  advantageous. 

For  the  helm  being  applied  to  a  great  diftance  from 
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Helm-  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  or  from  the  point  about  which 
the  vcffel  turns  horizontally,  if  the  dire&ion  PN  of  the 
imprcflion  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  be  prolonged, 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  pafs  perpendicularly  to  R, 
widely  diilant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  thus  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  is  very  powerful.  It  is  not 
therefore  furprifing,  that  this  machine  impreiTcs  the 
fhip  with  a  confiderable  circular  movement,  by  pufhing 
the  ftern  from  B  to  b ,  and  the  head  from  A  to  a  ;  and 
even  much  farther  whilil  fhe  fails  with  rapidity,  bccaufe 
the  effedl  of  the  helm  always  keeps  pace  with  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  veflel  advances. 

Amongfl  the  feveral  angles  that  the  rudder  makes 
with  the  keel,  there  is  always  one  pofition  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  any  of  the  others,  as  it  more  readily  pro¬ 
duces  the  defired  effedl  of  turning  the  fhip,  in  order  to 
change  her  courfe.  To  afeertain  this,  it  mull  be  con- 
fidered,  that  if  the  obliquity  of  the  rudder  with  the 

I  keel  is  greater  than  the  obtufe  angle  ABD,  fo  as  to 
diminifh  that  angle,  the  adlion  of  the  water  upon  the 
rudder  will  increafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  oppofe  the 
courfe  of  the  fhip  An  a  greater  degree*,  becaufe  the 
angle  of  incidence  will  be  more  open,  fo  as  to  prefent 
a  greater  furface  to  the  fhock  of  the  water,  by  oppo¬ 
sing  its  paffage  more  perpendicularly.  But  at  that  time 
the  diredlion  NP  of  the  effort  of  the  helm  upon  the 
fhip  will  pafs  with  a  fmaller  diflance  from  the  centre 
©f  gravity  G  towards  R,  and  lefs  approach  the  per¬ 
pendicular  NL,  according  to  which  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  that  the  power  applied  lliould  a£t  with  a  greater 
effedl  to  turn  the  veflel.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  obtufe  angle  ABD  is  too  much  inclofed,  the  great- 
eft  impulfe  of  the  water  will  not  counterbalance  the 
Jofs  fuflained  by  the  diftance  of  the  dire&ion  NP  from 
NL,  or  by  the  great  obliquity  which  is  given  to  the 
fame  direction  NP  of  the  abfolute  effort  of  the  helm 
with  the  keel  AB.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle 
ABD  is  too  much  opened,  the  direction  NP  of  the 
force  of  the  a£lion  of  the  helm  will  become  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  turn  the  veflel,  becaufe  it  will  approach 
nearer  the  perpendicular  NL  ;  fo  that  the  line  pro¬ 
longed  from  NP  will  increafe  the  line  GR,  by  remo¬ 
ving  R  to  a  greater  diflance  from  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  G  :  but  theriffhc  helm  will  receive  the  impreflion 
of  the  water  too  obliquely,  for  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  more  acute  ;  fo  that  it  will  only  prefent  a 
fmall  portion  of  its  breadth  to  the  (hock  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  by  confequence  will  only  receive  a  feeble  ef¬ 
fort.  By  this  principle  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that 
the  greatell  diflance  GR  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  is  not  fufheient  to  repair  the  diminution  of  force 
occafioned  by  the  too  great  obliquity  of  the  fhock 
of  the  water.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when  the 
water  either  flrikes  the  helm  too  directly,  or  too  ob¬ 
liquely,  it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  the  eil’edl  it  ought  to 
produce.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  there¬ 
fore  a  mean  pofition,  which  is  the  mod  favourable  to 
its  operations. 

The  diagonal  NP  of  the  redlangle  IL  reprefents  the 
abfolute  direction  of  the  effort  of  the  water  upon  the 
helm.  NI  expreffes  the  portion  of  this  effort  which  is 
oppofed  to  the  (hip’s  head-way,  or  which  pufhes  her 
allern,  in  a  diredlion  parallel  to  the  .keel.  It  is  eafily 
erceived,  that  this  part  NI  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
elm  contributes  but  little  to  turn  the  veflel }  for,  if  IN 
Vo L.  X.  Part  I. 


is  prolonged,  it  appears  that  its  diredlion  approaches 
to  a  very  fmall  diflance  GV  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G  y  and  that  the  arm  of  the  lever  BN—GV,  to  which 
the  force  is  applied,  is  not  in  the  whole  more  v*harx 
equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  rudder  :  but  the  rela¬ 
tive  force  NL,  which  a£ts  perpendicular  to  the  keel, 
is  extremely  different.  If  the  firfl  NI  is  almoft  ufclefs, 
and  even  pernicious,  by  retarding  the  velocity  ,  the 
fecond  NL  is  capable  of  a  very  great  effe£l,  becaufe  it 
operates  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  G  of  the  fhip,  and  a£ls  upon  the  arm  of  a  le¬ 
ver  GE,  which  is  very  long.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
between  the  effefls  NL  and  NI,  which  refill  t  from  the 
abfolute  effort  NP,  there  is  one  which  always  oppofes 
the  fliip’s  courfe,  and  contributes  little  to  her  motion 
of  turning  :  whilll  the  other  produces  only  this  move¬ 
ment  of  rotation,  without  operating  to  retard  her  velo¬ 
city. 

Geometricians  have  determined  the  mod  advantage¬ 
ous  angle  made  by  the  helm  with  the  line  prolonged 
from  the*  keel,  and  fixed  it  at  540  44',  prefuming  that 
the  diip  is  as  narrow  at  her  floating-line,  or  at  the  line 
deferibed  by  the  furface  of  the  water  round  her  bot¬ 
tom,  as  at  the  keel.  But  as  this  fuppofition  is  abfo¬ 
lutely  falfe,  in  as  much  as  all  veffels  augment  their 
breadth  from  the  keel  upward  to  the  extreme  breadth, 
where  the  floating-line  or  the  highcfl  water-line  is  ter¬ 
minated  ;  it  follows,  that  this  angle  is  too  large  by  a 
certain  number  of  degrees.  For  the  rudder  is  impref- 
fed  by  the  water,  at  the  height  of  the  floating-line, 
more  dire£fly  than  at  the  keel,  becaufe  the  fluid  exa&- 
ly  follows  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the  bottomq  fo 
that  a  particular  pofition  of  the  helm  might  be  fuppo- 
fed  neceffary  for  each  different  incidence  which  it  en¬ 
counters  from  the  keel  upwards.  But  as  a  middle  po¬ 
fition  may  be  taken  between  all  thefe  points,  it  will  be 
fuftieient  to  confider  the  angle  formed  by  the  fiefes  of 
the  fhip,  and  her  axis,  or  the  middle  line  of  her  length, 
at  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  determine  af¬ 
terwards  the  mean  point,  and  the  mean  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  angle  540  44'  is  too  open,  and 
very  unfavourable  to  the  ihip’s  head-way,  becaufe  the 
water  a£ls  upon  the  rudder  there  with  too  great  a  fine 
of  incidence,  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel  below  : 
but  above,  the  fhock  of  the  water  is  almoft  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  rudder,  bccaufe  of  the  breadth  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  If  then  the  rud¬ 
der  is  only  oppofed  to  the  fluid,  by  making  an  angle 
of  450  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel,  the  im¬ 
preflion,  by  becoming  weaker,  will  be  lefs  oppofed  to 
the  fhip’s  head-way,  and  the  dire&ion  NP  of  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  upon  the  helm  drawing5 
nearer  to  the  lateral  perpendicular,  will  be  placed  more, 
advantageouily,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned.  On 
the  other  hand,  experience  daily  teflifies,  that  a  fhip 
fleers  well  when  the  rudder  makes  the  angle  DBE 
equal  to  350  only. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  effect  of 
moving  the  wheel  to  govern  the  helm  incrcafes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  of  the  fpokes  j  and  fo  great  is 
the  power  of  the  wheel,  that  if  the  helmfman  employs 
a  force  upon  its  fpokes  equivalent  to  30  pounds,  it 
will  produce  an  effect  of  00  or  120  pounds  upon  the 
T  t  tiller* 
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He|fV  tiller.  On  the  contrary,  the  a&ion  of  the  water  is  col- 
le6led  into  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  rudder, 
which  is  very  narrow  in  comparifon  with  the  length  of 
the  tiller  5  i'o  the  effort  of  the  water  is  very  little  remo¬ 
ved  from  the  fulcrum  B  upon  which  it  turns  5  where¬ 
as  the  tiller  forms  the  arm  of  a  lever  id  or  15  times 
longer,  which  alfo  increafes  the  power  of  the  helmfman 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  tiller  bears  to  the  lever 
upon  which  the  impulfe  of  the  water  is  direct ed.  'This 
force  then  is  by  confequence  10  or  15  times  Wronger  5 
and  the  effort  of  30  pounds,  which  at  firft  gave  the 
lielmfman  a  power  equal  to  90  or  120  pounds,  becomes 
accumulated  to  one  of  900  or  1800  pounds  upon  the 
rudder.  This  advantage  then  arifes  from  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  lever  upon  which  the  a&ion  of  the  water  is  im- 
preffed,  and  the  great  comparative  length  of  the  tiller, 
or  lever,  by  which  the  rudder  is  'governed  ;  together 
with  the  additional  power  of  the  wheel  that  dire£ts  the 
movements  of  the  tiller,  and  ftill  farther  accumulates 
the  power  of  the  helmfman  over  it.  Such  a  demon- 
ftration  ought  to  remove  the  furprife  with  which  the 
prodigious  effect  of  the  helm  is  fometimes  confidered, 
from  an  inattention  to  its  metehanifm  5  for  we  need  on¬ 
ly  to  obferve  the  preffure  of  the  water,  w-hich  a<fts  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  about 
which  the  fhip  is  fuppofed  to  turn,  ‘and  we  (hall  eafily 
perceive  the  difference  there  is  between  the  effort  of 
the  water  againft  the  helmfman,  and  the  effe£l  of  the 
fame  impulfe  againft  the  veffel.  With  regard  to  the 
perfon  who  fleers,  the  water  a6ls  only  with  the  arm  of 
a  very  fhort  lever  N  B,  of  which  B  is  the  fulcrum  :  on 
the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  fhip,  the  force  of  the 
water  is  impreffed  in  the  direction  NP,  which  paffes  to 
a  great  diftance  from  G,  and  a&s  upon  a  very  long 
lever  EG,  which  renders  the  a6lion  of  the  rudder  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful  in  turning  the  veffel  \  fo  that,  in  a 
large  fhip,  the  rudder  receives  a  fliock  from  the  water 
of  2700  or  2800  pounds,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe 
when  fhe  fails  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  leagues  by 
the  hour  \  and  this  force  being  applied  in  E,  perhaps 
100  or  1  10  feet  diftant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G, 
will  operate  upon  the  fhip,  to  turn  her  about,  with 
270,000  or  308,000  pounds  ;  whilft,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
the  helmfman  a6ls  with  an  effort  which  exceeds  not  30 
pounds  upon  the  fpokes  of  the  wheel. 
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After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  helm,  it  is  eafy  to  Helm, 
judge,  that  the  more  a  fhip  increafes  her  velocity  with  I! 
regard  to  the  fea,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  effeft He]|nint^ 
of  the  rudder  \  becaufe  it  adls  againft  the  water  with  a 
force,  which  increafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  fluid,  whether  the  fhip  advances  or  retreats  5  or,  in 
other  w  ords,  whether  fhe  has  head- way  or  ftern-wav  : 
with  this  diftin£lion,  that  in  thefe  two  circumftances 
the  effe&s  will  be  contrary.  For  if  the  veffel  retreats, 
or  moves  aftern,  the  helm  will  be  impreffed  from  I  to 
N  5  and  inflcad  of  being  pufhed,  according  to  NP,  it 
will  receive  the  effort  of  the  water  from  N  towards 
R  *,  fo  that  the  ftern  will  be  tranfported  to  the  fame 
movement,  and  the  head  turned  in  a  contrary  direc* 
tion. 

When  the  helm  operates  by  itfelf,  the  centre  of  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  (hip,  and  her  movement,  are  determined 
by  eftimating  the  force  of  this  machine  ,  that  is  to  fay, 
by  multiplying  the  furface  of  the  rudder 'by  the  fquare 
of  the  fhip’s  velocity. 

There  are  feveral  terms  in  the  fea-language  relating 
to  the  helm  )  as,  Rea?'  up  the  helm;  that  is,  Let  the 
fhip  go  more  large  before  the  wind.  Helm  a  mid-Jhipy 
or  right  the  helm  :  that  is,  Keep  it  even  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fhip.  Port  the  helm ,  Put  it  over  the  left  fid© 
of  the  fhip.  Starboard  the  helmy  Put  it  on  the  right  llde 
of  the  fhip. 

HELMET,  an  ancient  defenfive  armour  worn  by 
horfemen  both  in  war  and  in  tournaments.  It  co¬ 
vered  both  the  head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  front  fecured  by  bars,  which  was  called  the 
vifor . 

In  atchievements,  it  is  placed  above  the  efcutcheon 
for  the  principal  ornament,  and  is  the  true  mark  of 
chivalry  and  nobility.  Helmets  vary  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  thofe  w’ho  bear  them.  They  are 
alfo  ufed  as  a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms.  See  He¬ 
raldry. 

HELMINTHOLITHUS,  in  Natural  HJIory,  a 
name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  petrified  bodies  refembling 
worms. 

Of  thefe  he  reckons  four  genera.  1.  Petrified  litho- 
phyta.  2.  Petrified  fheils.  3.  Petrified  zoophytes* 

4.  Petrified  reptiles. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

2kfinltion.  TTNDER  this  head  we  propofe  to  give  the  natural 
^  hiftory  of  thofe  animals  which  Linnaeus  has  arran¬ 
ged  under  the  clafs  of  Vermes,  forming  the  laft  clafs  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  title  which  we  have  adopt¬ 
ed  for  this  article  is  derived  from  the  Greek  an 

earth-worm ,  and  a  dfcourfe. 

In  this  article  we  are  to  confider,  not  only  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
worms,  but  all  thofe  which  have  the  fame  general  cha- 
ra6ler  of  being  Jlow  in  motion ,  of  a  [oft  fub fiance ,  ex - 
tremehj  tenacious  of  lifex  capable  of  reproducing  fuch 


parts  of  their  body  as  may  have  been  taken  away  or  de • 
Jlroyed ,  and  inhabiting  moijl  places . 

Li  nnseus  has  divided  the  clafs  into  five  orders.  Divifiou 

1.  Intejlinay  confiding  of  animals  which  are  very 
ft m pie  in  their  ilrutture,  and  mod  of  w'hieh  live  within 
other  animals  ;  fuch  as  the  worms  which  infeft  the  in- 
teftines  of  man,  quadrupeds,  &c.  though  many  of 
them  are  found  in  moift  clay,  and  other  damp  fitua- 
tions. 

2.  Mollufcay  containing  fuch  animals  as  have  naked MoUufe^ 
bodies,  or  are  not  furnifhed  with  fheils,  but  are  provid¬ 
ed  with  tentacula  or  arms,  being  moftly  inhabitants  of 

the  fea. 

3.  Tcjlaceax 


7 


7 

nforia. 


3.  Tejiacca ,  differing  from  the  former  in  little  more 
than  their  being  furnifhed  with  calcareous,  (belly  co¬ 
verings,  which  they  carry  about  with  them,  conftituting 
the  great  variety  of  fhell-fifh,  fnails,  &c. 

4.  Tioophyta ,  containing  filch  creatures  as  feem  to 
bear  a  refemblance  both  to  plants  and  animals  \  being 
fixed  to  one  place  by  a  fort  of  root,  and  fhooting  up  in¬ 
to  (terns  like  plants,  butpoffefling  befides  the  powers  of 
animation,  and  partially  of  locomotion. 

5.  Infuforioy  comprising  thofe  animated  beings  ge¬ 
nerally  called  animalcules ,  that  are  found  in  mod  watery 
liquors  5  efpecially  in  the  infufions  of  vegetable  fub- 
flances. 

Of  thefe  five  orders,  only  four  fall  to  be  particularly 
confidered  in  this  article,  the  tejlacea  having  been  al- 
g  ready  fully  treated  of  under  CoNCHOLOGY. 
lejiintho  The  animals  which  we  are  about  to  deferibe  arc  ge- 
[)jj  the  nerally  confidered  as  the  lowed  in  the  fcale  of  animated 
ndimper- being.  The  fimplicity  of  their  form,  the  humility  of 
aial t  ^eir  ftat*°n,  ar*d  the  low  degree  of  fenfe  and  motion 
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prived  of  one  of  the  chief  fources  of  information  and  IntStiuc. 
reference,  which,  in  other  departments  of  the  icience,  1  on‘ 
is  fo  well  calculated  to  afiid  his  itudies. 


-v- 
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which  mod  of  them  enjoy,  render  them  an  objeCl  of 
little  attention  to  mankind  in  general,  excepting  in  fo 
far  as  they  contribute  to  the  fupply  of  their  wants,  or 
render  themfelves  formidable,  by  the  pain  and  didrefs 
which  they  occafion  to  thofe  bodies  which  nature  feems 
to  have  dedined  for  their  habitation.  But  to  the  eye 
of  the  naturalift,  every  part  of  nature  becomes  intered- 
ing,  and  this  humble  clafs  of  beings  has,  in  later  times, 
9  attra&ed  a  confiderablc  (hare  of  attention, 
faculty  Still,  however,  this  part  of  natural  hidory  is  much 
f  ^ftudy. more  imperfeCl  than  any  other,  and  fo  it  will  probably 
long  remain,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  profecuting 
our  enquiries,  and  partly  from  the  little  intered  which 
a  fuperficial  obfervation  of  many  of  thefe  animals  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite.  It  will  not  be  thought  extraordinary 
that  they  are  lefs  known  than  other  animals,  when  we 
eoufider,  that  the  examination  of  them  does  not  offer 
fo  many  allurements  as  that  of  infers,  birds,  and  the 
more  diowy  part  of  the  animal  creation,  and  is  befides 
impeded  by  much  greater  difficulties.  Many  of  them 
cannot  be  obtained  without  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  or  braving  pain  and  danger  in  the  purfuit.  The 
furia  infernalis  attacks  the  fearcher  in  the  marfhy  plains 
of  Bothnia,  and  the  fepia  oElopus  dretches  forth  his 
gigantic  arms,  to  entangle  and  drag  him  to  his  watery 
den.  Hence  the  opportunities  of  examination  are  often 
rare  )  and  from  the  changes  which  many  of  the  fpecies 
undergo,  we  cannot  always  be  certain  whether  one 
which  we  may  meet  with  hereafter  be  a  new  fpccies,  or 
©ne  which  we  have  feen  before. 

This  circumdance  has  occafioned  feveral  varieties  to 
be  deferibed  as  diftinCI  fpecies,  and  the  fame  fpccies  to 
be  repeated  under  different  names,  to  the  great  confufion 
of  the  naturalid.  Again ;  the  confidence  of  their  bodies 
is,  in  many  cafes,  fo  foft,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be 
preferred  in  our  cabinets,  ajid  thus  the  obferver  is  de- 


The  dudy  of  helminthology,  however,  holds  out  Advan- 
many  inducements  to  the  admirer  of  natures  works,  astages  at- 
it  affords  an  ample  field  for  the  gratification  of  his  cu- 
riofity,  and  may  even  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  1 
advancement  of  more  folid  and  ufeful  knowledge. 

If  we  confider  the  number  of  animals,  which  na- 
turalids  have  included  under  the  general  name  of 
worms  ;  if  we  obferve  the  fimplicity  of  form  in  fome  of 
them,  and  the  complicated  flruCfure  of  others*,  in  fine, 
if  we  refled:  on  the  various  modes  in  which  they  are 
propagated,  and  on  the  furprifing  faculty,  which  many 
of  them  poffefs,  of  fpontaneous  reproduction  :  the  ima¬ 
gination  will  be  aflonifhed  with  their  number  and  va¬ 
riety,  and  confounded  by  their  wonderful  properties. 

The  waters  arc  peopled  with  myriads  of  animated  be¬ 
ings,  which,  though  invifible  to  our  unaflifted  eyes, 
are  endowed  with  organs  as  perfe&  as  the  largeft  ani¬ 
mals,  fince,  like  thefe,  they  reproduce  their  like,  and 
hold  in  the  fcale  of  nature  a  rank  as  little  equivocal, 
though  lefs  obvious  and  obtrufive.  The  elegance  of 
form  and  beauty  of  colour,  which  fome  of  the  mollufca 
and  %OQphyt.a  poffefs,  muff  render  them  an  objeCt  of  ad¬ 
miration  to  the  mod  indifferent  obferver. 

The  phyfiologift  will  derive  canfiderable  afliftance  in 
explaining  fome  obfeure  fun&ions  of  the  animal  econo¬ 
my,  from  a  comparative  view  of  them  in  this  humble 
clafs  of  beings  \  while  the  phyfician,  by  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  habitudes  of  fuch  of  them  as  infeft 
the  bodies  of  man,  will  be  the  better  able  to  afeertain 
their  prefence,  expel  them  from  their  habitation,  or 
countcraC!  their  effeCts.  The  geologift,  though  he 
cannot  admit  the  hypothefis  of  Buffon,  that  all  the 
limeftone  of  this  earth  has  been  formed  from  the  relicks 
of  corals  and  fhell-fifh?  will  yet  here  trace  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  fecondary  firata,  and  from  the  wonder¬ 
fully  rapid  production  of  coral  reefs,  which  we  (hall 
notice  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  article,  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  evolution  of  new 
land  from  the  bofora  of  the  deep. 

We  (hall  divide  the  fequel  of  this  article  into  two 
chapters,  the  firfl  of  which  will  contain  a  general  view” 
of  the  claffification  of  the  genera,  and  in  the  lecond 
will  be  given  the  claffification  and  natural  hiftory  of 
the  fpecies.  The  latter  will  be  fubdivided  into  four 
feClions,  correfponding  to  the  four  orders  of  intejlina , 
mollufca ,  Koophyta,  and  infuforia .  As  we  are  abb  to 
devote  but  a  fmall  portion  of  our  work  to  this  fubjeCt, 
we  (hall  confine  any  particular  defeription  to  thofe 
fpecies  which  are  of  moft  importance  \  and  to  relieve 
the  tedioufnefs  of  fyfiematic  arrangement,  we  (hall  men¬ 
tion  every  thing  worth  notice  under  the  genus  or  fpecies 
then  under  eonfideration. 
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CHAP.  I.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  GENERA. 


Chap.  I 

Genera. 


LINNiEUS,  whofe  extenfive  genius  has  difplayed 
itfelf  fo  eminently  in  altnoft  every  department  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  has,  perhaps,  failed  more  in  thia  part  of 
the  fcience  than  in  any  other.  In  the  earlier  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Syfiema  Naturce ,  the  individuals  deferibed 
are  comparatively  few,  and  the  characters  of  many  of 
them  are  imperfett  or  erroneous.  Thefe  imperfections 
mult  be  attributed  to  the  fmall  progrefs  which  helmin¬ 
thology  had  made  in  the  beginning  of  laffc  century,  as 
the  difeoveries  of  fucceeding  naturalifls  have  contribut¬ 
ed  not  only  to  increafe  the  number  of  genera  and  fpe- 
cies  far  beyond  what  were  known  at  that  time,  but  alfo 
to  improve  their  diflinguilhing  characters. 

M.  Bruigiere,  to  whom  this  part  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Methodique  was  allotted,  made  feveral  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  whofe  general  clarification 
lie  has  followed  in  the  tabular  view  of  the  fubjeCt  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  plates  of  helminthology.  M.  Bruigiere’s 
work  is  entitled  to  much  praife,  and  it  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  undertak- 
u  ing. 

Claffifica-  The  arrangement  of  thefe  animals  given  by  Cuviar, 
tion  of  Cu-  [g  jn  great  efteem  on  the  continent,  and  will  probably, 
when  fully  completed  by  future  dilcoveries  of  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  naturalifl,  fuperfede  the  Linnsean  clarification. 
Cuvier  has  given  a  tabular  view  of  his  claflification,  at 
the  end  of  the  farft  volume  of  his  Comparative  Anatomy, 
and  a  more  detailed  account  in  his  Tableau  Elementaire 
d'Hifloire  Naturelle .  He  arranges  the  vermes  of  Lin¬ 
naeus  under  three  heads  \  Mollusca,  Worms,  and 
Zoophytes.  The  following  is  a  tranflation  of  the 
tables. 

I.  MOLLUSCA. 

A.  Head  furnijhed  with  Tentacula  that  ferve  for  Feet . 

Family  i.  Cephalopoda. 
a.  Naked. 

Sepia,  comprehending  the  fepia ,  loligo,  and  oBopus . 
b .  Tejlaceous . 

Argonauta. 

Nautilus. 

B.  Head  free ,  and  crawling  en  the  belly . 

Fam.  2.  Gasteropoda. 

a.  Having  no  f  hell,  or  having  the  Jbeil  concealed  by  the 
fe/Jj. 

Clio. 

Scyllze. 

Doris. 

Tritonia. 

TEolia. 

Phyllidia. 

Thetis. 

Limax. 

Testacella. 

Segaretus. 

Aplysia, 


b.  With  an  apparent  Shell, 
a.  In  feveral  pieces .  Multivalves. 

Chiton. 

Conical.  Conivalves. 

Patella,  comprehending  fjfurella ,  patella }  crepi - 
dula,  and  calyptrcea . 

y.  Spiral.  Spiri valves. 

I.  With  the  Aperture  entire . 

Haliotis. 

Nerita,  comprehending  nerita  and  narica. 

Turbo,  comprehending  turbo ,  cyclojioma ,  and  turre - 
tella. 

Vermitus. 

Trochus,  comprehending  pyramidalis ,  trochus ,  tno- 
nodonta ,  and  folarium.  * 

Bulla. 

Helix,  comprehending  planorbis,  helix ?  ampullaria 9 
mellania ,  bulimus ,  achatina * 

2.  With  the  Aperture  Jloped  towards  the  bottom. 

Voluta,  comprehending  valuta,  mitra ,  columbella ^ 
marginella ,  ancilla ,  and  oliva. 

OVULA. 

CYPR3EA. 

Conus. 

Terebellum. 

3,  With  the  Aperture  ending  in  a  Canal. 

MuREx,  comprehending  cerithium, pleurotoma,  fufust 
fafciolaria ,  pyrula ,  murex ,  and  turbinella . 

Strombus,  com^vOatx\dlmgJlrombus,pterocera,  and 
rojiellaria. 

Buccinum,  comprehending  cajjidea,  harpa,  buccinnm , 
terebra ,  purpura ,  and  naffa. 

C.  Having  no  diJlinB  Head. 

Fam.  3.  Acephala. 

a.  Having  no  Shells ,  but  furnijhed  with  a  membranous 
leathery  cloak . 

AsciDrA. 

Salpa. 

Pterotrachea. 

Thalia. 

b.  With  a  cloak ,  and  furnijhed  with  Shells. 

Open  anteriorly ;  having  no  reticulated  Feelers ,  nor 
ciliated  arms. 

1.  Inequivalves. 

Ostrea. 

Lazarus. 

Spondylus. 

Placuna. 

Anomia. 

Pecten. 

4  2.  Equivalves , 


,Ohap. 

Genera. 


helminthology. 


2.  Equivokes,  having  a  fool  Jilted  for  cravjling,  with- 

out  tubes  . 

Anodontites. 

UVA. 

3.  Equivokes  with  a  Foot  confi rutted  for  f pinning , 

without  tubes . 

Lima. 

Perna. 

Avicula,  comprehending  avicula  and  malleus . 
Mytilus,  comprehending  tnytilus  and  modeolus. 
Pinna. 

4.  Having  tubes  in  the  cloah,  ferving  for  an  anus ,  and 
for  refpiration ,  and  a  Foot  frequently  fitted  for  fpin- 
ning. 

Tellina. 

Cardium,  comprehending  cardium  and  ifocardia. 
Mactra,  comprehending  mottra ,  lutraria ,  and  crafi 
fat  el  la, 

Venus,  comprehending  venus,  meretrix ,  cyclas,  pa - 
and 

Donax. 

Chama,  comprehending  cardita ,  tridacna ,  and 
popus. 

Arca,  comprehending  area,  pertunculus,  and  nucula. 

/3.  Open  at  one  extremity ,  which  is  perforated  by  the 
foot,  and  prolonged  towards  the  other  end  into  a  dou¬ 
ble  tube . 

SoleN,  comprehending  folen  and  fanguilonana . 
Mya,  comprehending  wytf,  glycimeris,  and  cyr/0- 
daria. 

Pholas,  comprehending  pholas  and  gicenia • 
Teredo,  comprehending  tera/0  and  fifiulana. 

y.  Oyte/z  before ,  having  neither  foot  nor  tubes ,  but  two 
ciliated  arms  rolled  into  a  fpiral  form . 

Terebratula,  comprehending  terebratula,  c ale eol a y 
and  hyalcea . 

Lingula. 

Orbicula. 

5.  Oytetf  before ,  having  neither  feet  nor  tubes ,  except  one 
proceeding  from  the  body ,  and  furnifhed  with  feelers 
that  are  horny,  articulated ,  and  arranged  in  pairs . 

Anatifa. 

Balanus. 

II.  WORMS. 

A.  Having  external  organs  fitted for  refpiration. 

a,  Furnifhed  with  briftles  on  the  fide  of  the  body . 

Aphrodita. 

Terebella. 

Nereis. 

Serpula 

Penicillus. 

Siliquaria, 

Amphitrite. 

Dentalium. 


B.  Having  no  external  organs  of  refpiration * 
briftles  on  the  fides  of  the  body. 

Nai$* 

Lumbricus. 

Thalosoema. 

Having  no  briftles  on  the  fides  of  the  body + 

Hirudo* 

Fasciola* 

Planaria. 

Gordius. 

Cuvier  is  uncertain  whether  he  fhould  place  the  fol¬ 
lowing  genera  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  preceding,  or 
arrange  them  under  a  new  clafs>  next  to  the  zoophytes* 

Family  1* 

TiENIA. 

Hydatigena* 

Ligula. 

Linguatula. 

Family  2. 

Ascaris,  and  the  other  intefiinalia * 

III.  ZOOPHYTES* 

A.  Not  attached. 

a.  Having  a  calcareous  or  leathery  covering,  and  the  in - 
tefiines floating  in  the  internal  cavity .  Echinodermata. 

Echinus,  comprehending  echinus >  brijfus,  wcAfpa* 
tagus . 

Asterias. 

Holothuria* 

SlPUNCULUS. 

b.  Having  a  fiefhy  or  gelatinous  covering,  and  the  in - 
tefiines  adhering  within  the  body .  Urtica  marina. 

Actinia,  comprehending  attinia  and  %aanthus. 
Medusa,  comprehending  medufa,  beroe,  and  rhi%o~ 
fioma . 

c.  Very  /mail,  and  found  fwimming  in  liquors.  In-* 

fuforia. 

Rotifer. 

Brachionus. 

Trichocercus. 

Trichoda. 

Leucophrus,  and  the  reft  of  the  animalcule  infu~ 
foria.  1 

c.  Having  a  gelatinous  body ,  and  propagating  by  Jhoot# 
or  branches .  Polypa. 

Hydra. 

VORTICELLA* 

B.  Attached  to  a  f olid  trunk . 

a.  Having  the  medullary  fubfiance  traverfittg  a  homy 

axis * 
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Genera  afis,  and  terminating  the  branches ,  */z  form  of 
Polypes,  Zoopliyta  properly  fo  galled. 

Floscularia. 

Tubularia. 

Capsularia. 

Sertularia. 

b,  Having  the  polypes  not  collected  to  a  medullary  axis , 
but  each  inclofed  in  a  horny  or  calcareous  cell,  Ef- 
cara, 

Cellularia, 

Flustra. 

Corallina. 

Oi  Having  the  /olid  axis  covered  with  f en fib  le  flejh,  from 
the  hollows  of  which  the  polypes  proceed,  Cera  to- 
phyta. 

Antipathes. 

Gorgonia. 

CORALLIUM. 

Isis. 

Pennatula. 

Verticilium. 

Umbellu^a. 


Chap  I, 

Genera, 

d.  Having  cavities  in  thefiony  bafiry  for  receptacles  to 

the  Polypes .  Lithophyta. 

Madrepora. 

Millepora. 

e.  Having  a  fpongy  friable  or  fibrous  bajis.  Sponges. 

Alcyonium. 

Spongia. 

Since  the  publication  of  thefe  tables,  M.  Cuvier 
has  made  feveral  alterations  and  additions  to  the  clafs 
of  Mollusca,  which  are  the  fubjedl  of*  feveral  excel¬ 
lent  memoirs  publifhed  in  the  Annales  de  Mufeum  Na* 
tional ;  in  particular  he  has  formed  a  new  order  in  this 
clafs,  to  which  he  gives  the  following  characters.  Bo* 
dy  freefowimming  ;  head  difiinft  ;  having  no  other  mem - 
ber  but  fins.  In  this  order  he  arranges  three  genera, 
the  old  genus  Clio,  and  two  new  ones,  which  he  calls 
Kyale  and  Pneuiuoderme. 

As  the  arrangement  of  Linnseus  is  Rill  that  which 
is  molt  generally  received,  efpecially  in  this  country* 
and  is  therefore  moft  familiar  to  our  readers,  we  (hall 
follow  it  in  this  article. 
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Generic 

characters. 

13 

Of  the  in- 
teftina. 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 


OrdoI.  INTESTINA;  animaliafimplicia,  nuda,  ar- 
tubus  deflituta. 


Order  I.  INTESTINA;  animalsfimple,  naked,  and 
deltitute  of  limbs. 


*  Intra  alia  animalia  degentia ,  oculis  nullis. 


*  Living  within  other  animals ,  without  eyes . 


Gen,  1.  Ascaris.  Corpus  teres,  utrinque,  attenu- 
atum  ;  capite  trinodi. 

2.  Trichuris.  Corpus  teres,  pofterius  filiforrae ; 
capite  roftrato. 

3.  Filaria.  Corpus  filiforme  totum. 

4.  UncinariA.  Corpus  filiforme,  elafticum  ;  capite 
labiato,  labiis  membranaceis;  cauda  ( femince )  aciformi, 
( maris )  uncis  duobus  veficae  pellucidae  inclufis  armata. 

5.  ScoleX.  Corpus  minimum,  gelatinofum,  opa- 
cum ;  capite  exfertili  et  retra&ili,  auriculis  4  pelluci- 
dis. 

6.  Ligula.  Corpus  lineare,  asquale,  elongatum. 

7.  Linguatula.  Corpus  depreffum,  oblongum  j 
ore  anteriori  oftiis  4  cindto. 

8.  Strongylus.  Corpus  teres,  elongatum  ;  ante- 
rius  globofo-truncatum,  apertura  circulari  margine  ci- 
liata  ;  pofterius  (femince )  acuminatum,  (maris)  cucul- 
latum. 

•  9.  Echinorhynchus.  Corpus  teres  ^  probofeide  cy- 
lindrica  retradtili  aculeis  uncinatis  coronata. 

10.  HiERuCA.  Corpus  teres  ;  capite  aculeis  coro- 
nato. 

11.  Cucullanus.  Corpus  pofterius  acuminatum; 
anterius  obtufum  ;  ore  orbiculari. 

12.  CARYOPH  YLLiEus.  Corpus  teres,  lave,  ore  arm¬ 
pit). 

13.  Fasciola.  Corpus  depreflfum,  ovatum,  poro 
terminali  et  laterali. 


A.  Body  round,  tapering  both  ways  ;  head  furnifhed 
with  three  protuberances. 

T.  Body  round,  filiform  behind  ;  head  furnifhed 
with  a  probofeis. 

F.  Body  entirely  filiform. 

U.  Body  filiform,  elaftic  5  head  with  membranaceous 
angular  lips ;  tail  of  the  female  needle-fliaped,  of 
the  male  armed  with  two  hooks  inclofed  in  a  pellucid 
veficle. 

S.  Body  minute,  gelatinous,  opake  ;  head  exfertile 
and  retractile,  with  4  pellucid  auricles. 

L.  Body  linear,  equal,  and  long. 

L.  Body  depreffed,  oblong  ;  mouth  placed  on  the 
fore  part,  and  furrounded  with  4  paifages. 

S.  Body  round,  long  ;  the  fore  part  gobular  and 
truncate,  with  a  circular  aperture  fringed  at  the  mar¬ 
gin  ;  hind  part  of  the  female  pointed,  of  the  male 
hooded. 

E.  Body  round  ;  probofeis  cylindrical,  retractile,  and 
crowned  with  hooked  prickles. 

H.  Body  round  ;  head  crowned  with  prickles. 

C.  Body  pointed  behind  j  the  fore  part  obtufe,  with 
an  orbicular  mouth. 

C.  Body  round,  fmooth,  with  a  large  dilated  mouth. 

F.  Body  depreffed,  ovate,  with  a  terminal  and  late¬ 
ral  pore. 

14, 
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14.  TAENIA,  Corpus  articulatum,  depreflum  \  an-* 
terius  tubulo  4-fido  inftru&um. 

1 5.  Furia.  Corpus  lineare,  aculeis  reflexis,  utrin- 

quo  ciliatum. 

**  Extra  alia  anmalia  habitant™ . 

f  Poro  latcrali  nulla * 

16.  Gordius.  Corpus  aequale,  filiforme  totum,  te/ 
res,  lgeve. 

17.  Hirudo.  Corpus  anterius  et  pofterius  trunca- 
tum,  ore  caudaque  progrediendo  dilatata. 

J  Poro  later  ah  pertufa . 

18.  Lumbricus.  Corpus  teres,  annulatum  ;  aculeis 
conditis. 

19.  Sipunculus.  Corpus  teres,  roftro  cylmdnco  an- 
guftato. 

20.  Planaria.  Corpus  depreflum,  poro  ventrali. 

Ordo  II.  MOLLUSCA.  Animalia  fimplicia,  ar- 
tubus  inftru&a. 

*  Ore  fupero . 

2  r .  Actinia.  Apertura  unlca  communi,  dilatablli, 
nuda,  bail  affixa. 

22.  Clava.  Apertura  unlca  comrnunl,  dilatabill, 
vertical!,  tentaculis  clavatls  cin£ta. 

23.  Pedicellaria.  Corpus  pedunculatum,  fixum  y 
pedunculo  rigldo. 

24.  MammaRIA.  Apertura  unica,  clrris  nullls,  lse- 
vis. 

25.  Ascidia.  Apertuvis  duabus,  altera  humiliori 
affixa. 

26.  Salpa.  Apertuvis  duabus,  utraque  termlnali. 

27.  DagYSIA.  Apertuvis  duabus  5  corpus  angula- 
turn. 

**  Ore  antic 0, 

28.  Pterotrachea.  Corpus  pcrvium,  gelatlnofum, 
pinna  mobili  ad  abdomen  vel  cauda m. 

29.  Derris.  Corpus  teres,  acuminatum  articula¬ 
tum  }  tentacula  2. 

***  Corpora  per  tufa  foraminula  later  all. 

30.  Limax.  Tentacula  4.  Anus  communis  cum 
poro  laterali. 

31.  Laplysia.  Tentacula  4  \  anus  fupra  pofte- 
rlora. 

32.  Doris.  Tentacula  2*,  anus  fupra  pofteriora, 

33.  Tethis.  Foramina  lateralia  fmiitra  gemina. 

****  Cor  pore  tentaculis  ant  ids  cin&o. 

34.  Holothuria.  Tentacula  carnofa. 

35.  Terebella.  Tentacula  capillaria. 

*****  Corpora  brachiata. 

3 6.  Triton.  Brachia  12,  bipartita,  quibufdam  che- 
liferis. 
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T.  Body  flat,  jointed,  fur  milled  before  with  4  ori-  Genera*  ^ 
fices.  "  v~" 

F.  Body  linear,  w$th  each  fide  ciliated  with  refleft- 
ed  prickles. 

**  Not  inhabiting  other  animals . 
j-  Having  no  lateral  pore . 

G.  Body  equal,  filiform,  round,  and  fmooth. 

H.  Body  truncate  at  each  extremity  j  head  and  tail 
dilated  when  in  motion. 

J  Perforated  with  a  lateral  pore . 

L.  Body  round,  annulate,  furniffied  with  minute  hid- 
den  prickles. 

S.  Body  round,  with  a  cylindrical  mouth,  narrower 
than  the  head. 

P.  Body  flattened,  with  a  ventral  pore. 

Order  II.  MOLLUSCA.  Animals  fimple,  furniffi- 
ed  with  limbs. 

*  With  the  mouth  placed  above . 

A.  Body  fixed,  with  a  fingle  terminal  dilatable  aper* 
ture,  furrounded  by  tentacula. 

C.  Body  fixed,  with  a  fingle  dilatable  vertical  aper¬ 
ture,  furrounded  with  clavate  tentacula. 

P.  Body  fixed  and  furniffied  with  a  rigid  peduncle* 

M.  Body  loofe,  fmooth,  with  a  fingle  aperture  with¬ 
out  cirri. 

A.  Body  fixed,  with  two  apertures,  one  of  which  is 
terminal,  the  other  placed  a  little  beneath. 

S.  Body  loofe,  with  two  apertures,  one  at  each  end. 

D.  Body  loofe,  angular,  open  at  each  end. 

**  Mouth  placed  before . 

P.  Body  pervious,  gelatinous,  with  a  moveable  fin 
at  the  head  or  tail. 

D.  Body  round,  tapering,  articulate ;  feelers  2. 

***  Body  with  a  lateral  perforation . 

L.  Feelers  4 ;  vent  common  with  the  lateral  pore. 

L.  Feelers  4 ;  vent  placed  above  the  lower  extre¬ 
mity 

D.  Feelers  2  *,  vent  above  the  lower  extremities. 

T.  Body  with  two  fmall  pores  on  the  left  fide. 

****  Body  furrounded  with  feelers  on  the  fore  part . 

H.  Feelers  fleffiy. 

T.  Feelers  capillary.. 

*****  Body  fur nijhed  with  arms*  . 

T.  Arms  12,  divided,  fome  of  them  cheliferous. 


HELMIN': 

37*  Sepia.  Brachia  8*— 10,  infiru&a  cotylis. 

38.  Clio.  Brachia  2,  aliformia,  ex  ten  fa. 

39.  Onchidium.  Brachia  2,  dilatata  ad  latera  ca¬ 
pitis. 

40.  Lobaria.  Corpus  fupra  gonvexum,  fubtus  pla¬ 
num,  lobatum. 

41.  Lernasa.  Brachia  2 — 3,  teritia,  tenuia. 

42.  Scyll^EA.  Brachia  6,  paribus  remotis. 

******  Qorpore pedato . 

43.  Aphrodita.  Corpus  ovale,  ocellatum  5  tenta- 
cula  duo,  fetacea,  annulatum. 

44.  Amphitrite.  Corpus  tubo  extrufuni,  annula¬ 
tum  5  tentacula  pinnata,  oculi  o. 

45.  Spio.  Corpus  tubo  extrufum,  articulatum  ;  ten¬ 
tacula  duo  fimplicia  )  oculi  duo. 

46.  Nereis.  Corpus  elongatum  repens ;  peduncu- 
lis  lateralibus  pennicillatis  5  tentacula  fimplicia. 

47.  Nais.  Corpus  elongatum,  repens ;  pedunculis 
fetaceis  fimplicibus  $  tentacula  nulla  j  oculi  nulli  vel  2. 

f  f  f  Ore  i nfer o ,  utplurimum  centrale . 

48.  Pji yssopiiora.  Corpus  gelatinofum,  e  veficula 
aerea  pendens. 

49.  Medusa.  Corpus  gelatinofum,  lreve. 

50.  Lucernaria.  Corpus  gelatinofum,  rugofum, 
brachiatum. 

5t.  Asterias.  Coriaceum,  muricatum. 

52.  Echinus.  Corpus  cruflaceum,  aculeatum. 


OrdoIV.  ZOOPHYTA.  Animaliacompofita,  more 
vegetabilium,  efRorefcentia. 

*  Stirpe  calc  are  a .  Lithophyta . 

53.  TuBIPORA.  Corallium  tubis  cylindricis. 

54.  Madrepora.  Corallium,  ftellis  concavis. 

55.  Millepora.  Corallium,  poris  fubulatis. 

56.  Cellepora.  Corallium,  cellulis  cavis. 

57.  Isis.  Stirps  lapidea. 

**  Stirpe  mo l! iore. 

58.  Antipathes.  Stirps  cornea,  fpinulis  obfita, 
carne  gelatinofa  tc61a. 

59.  Gorgonia.  Stirps  cornea,  carne  cellulofa  feu 
vafculofa  tedla. 

60.  Aixyonium.  Stirps  fuberofa. 

61.  Spongia.  Stirps  ftupofa,  fiexilis,  bibula. 

62.  Flustra.  Stirp.s  pcrcfiflima. 


63.  Tu BUI. aria. 

Stirps  tubularis,  filiform  is. 

Stiips  aiticulis  filiform  ibus  cal- 

64.  CoRALLlNA. 

cards. 

6^.  Sertularia. 

Stirps  articulis  filifoimibus  fi- 

brofls. 

66.  Pi  ynatula. 

Stirps  <  oriw  ea,  penriifoxmis. 

67.  Hi  DR  A.  StL 

ps  meduikia,  nuda. 

H  O  L  O  G  Y.  C 

S.  Arms  8— *10,  befet  with  fuckers. 

C.  Arms  2,  dilated,  extended  like  wings. 

O.  Arms  2,  dilated,  and  placed  at  the  fidos  of  the 
head. 

L.  Body  convex  above,  flat  below,  lobate. 

L.  Arms  2 — 3,  round  and  flender. 

S.  Arms  6,  each  pair  at  a  diftance. 

******  }$0(Pj  furniJJjed  with  feet . 

A.  Body  oval,  furniflied  with  eyes ;  feelers  2,  feta- 
ceous,  annulate. 

A.  Body  proceeding  from  a  tube,  and  annulate  $ 
feelers  feathered  eyes  wanting. 

S.  Body  proceeding  from  a  tube,  and  jointed  5  feel¬ 
ers  2,  fimple ;  eyes  2. 

N.  Body  long,  creeping,  with  lateral  pencilled  pe¬ 
duncles  *,  feelers  fimple. 

N.  Body  long,  creeping  ;  peduncles  furnifhed  with 
fimple  bridles  5  feelers  none  5  eyes  o  or  2. 

fff  Mouth  beneath ,  commonly  central ’. 

P,  Body  gelatinous,  hanging  by  an  air  bubble, 

M.  Body  gelatinous,  fmooth. 

L.  Body  gelatinous,  wrinkled,  furnifhed  with  arms. 

A.  Body  coriaceous,  flat,  generally  radiate  and  mu- 
clcate  with  papillae. 

E.  Body  cruftaceous,  and  covered  with  moveable 
fpines. 

Order  IV.  ZOOPHYTES.  Compound  animals, 
fhooting  up  like  vegetables. 

*  With  a  calcareous  fern .  Lithophyta, 

T.  Coral,  with  cylindrical  tubes. 

M.  Coral,  with  concave  Rars.  r 
M.  Coral,  with  fubulate  pores. 

C.  Coral,  with  hollow  cells. 

I.  Stem  ftony. 

**  With  a  fofter  fenu 

A.  Stem  horny,  befet  with  fmall  fpines,  and  covered 
with  a  flefny  gelatinous  coat. 

G.  Stem  horny,  and  covered  with  a  cellular  or  flefhy 
vafcular  coat. 

A.  Stem  like  cork. 

S.  Stem  flringy,  flexile,  and  bibulous. 

F.  Stem  extremely  porous. 

T.  Stem  tubular,  filiform. 

C.  Stem  jointed,  filiform,  calcareous. 

S.  Stem  jointed,  filiform,  fibrous. 

P.  Stem  leathery,  refembling  a  quill, 

H.  Stem  meduilous,  naked. 
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OrDO  V.  INFUSORIA.  Animalia  minima  fimpli- 
ciora. 

f  Organis  exterms . 

68.  Brachionus.  Corpus  tefta  tc&um,  apice  cilia- 

turn. 

69.  Vo  R.T  I  CELL  A  •  Corpus  nudum,  apice  ciliatum. 

70.  TricHODA.  Corpus  altera  parte  crinitum. 

7  1.  CerCARIa.  Corpus  rotundatum  caudatum. 

72.  Leucophra.  Corpus  undique  ciliatum. 
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Species. 

Order  V.  INFUSORIA.  Animals  extremely  mi-  ,Inte|tiHa‘, 
nute  and  fimple. 

f  Furnifhed  with  external  organs . 

B.  Body  covered  with  a  (hell,  and  ciliate  at  the  tip* 

V.  Body  naked,  and  ciliate  at  the  tip. 

T.  Body  hairy  on  one  fide. 

C.  Body  rounded  and  furnifhed  with  a  tail. 

L.  Body  everywhere  ciliate. 


tf  Organis  externis  nul/is • 

73.  Gonium.  Corpus  angulatum 

74.  Colpoda.  Corpus  finuatum. 

75.  Paramesium.  Corpus  oblongum. 

76.  CyclIDIUM.  Corpus  orbiculare  vel  ovatum. 

77.  Bursaria.  Corpus  cavum. 

78.  Vibrio.  Corpus  elongatum. 

79.  Enchelis.  Corpus  cylindraceum. 

So.  Bacillaria.  Corpus  ex  trabeeulis  in  varias 
Formas  accoitimodatis  com  poll  turn. 

81.  Volvox.  Corpus  fphericum. 

82.  Monas.  Corpus  punCliformei 


ff  Without  external  organs , 

\ 

G.  Body  angular, 

C.  Body  fmuate. 

P.  Body  oblong. 

C.  Body  orbicular  or  ovate. 

B.  Body  hollow. 

V.  Body  elongated. 

E.  Body  cylindraceous. 

B.  Body  compofed  of  ftraight  ftraw-like  filaments-, 
in  polition. 

V.  Body  fpherical. 

M.  Body  a  mere  point. 


CHAP.  II.  CLASSIFICATION  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPECIES. 


SECT.  I. 

Order.  I.  1NTESTINA. 

LINN/EUS  gave  the  name  of  intejlma  to  this  order, 

I  from  the  cirCumftances  of  their  living  in  concealed  fix¬ 

ations:  while  others  have  denominated  thefe  worms  in- 
lejlinal \  from  the  ordinary  habitation  of  many  of  them  ) 
viz.  the  inteftines  of  other  animals.  As  all  of  this  or¬ 
der,  however,  do  not  live  in  thefe  fixations,  the  term 
is  not  ftriflly  proper.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
follow  the  example  of  Gocze,  and  arrange  all  the  pa- 
fafitical  worms  in  a  feparate  order. 

The  mod  efleemed  works  on  the  fubjeCl  of  the  intef- 
titia ,  are  thofe  of  Pallas,  De  infejlls  viventibus  intra  vi- 
ventia  ;  Muller,  Htftoria  vermium ;  Bloch,  a  work  in 
German,  afterwards  tranllated  into  French  ;  Goeze, 
w  who  alfo  publifhed  in  German;  Werner*  Lamarck,  La- 

(treille  ;  and  two  papers  by  our  countrymen  Mr  Carlifle 
Und  Dr  Hooper,  which  will  be  mentioned  particularly 
hereafter. 

Anatomifts  have  not  examined  a  fufficient  number  of 
thefe  animals,  to  render  an  account  of  their  general 
ilruclure  either  accurate  or  intereiling  ;  but  we  {hall 
take  occafion  to  detail  that  of  fome  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  fpecies  under  their  proper  heads. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  economy  of  animals  more 
obfeure,  than  the  origin  of  thofe  inteilina!  worms  which 
inhabit  within  other  animals.  Were  they  found  to  live 
out  of  thefe  animals,  it  might  eanly  be  fuppofed  that 
their  ovula  were  taken  with  the  food  and  drink  into  the 
bodv,  and  there  gradually  evolved  into  perfect  worms. 
VOL.  X.  Part  I. 


This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  ;  moft:  of  them  do  not 
feeni  capable  of  living  for  any  length  of  time  in  any 
Other  fit  nation  than  within  a  living  animal  body,  which 
appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  their  growth  and  re- 
fidence.  We  might  hence  be  led  to  another  fuppofi- 
tion ;  that  thefe  worms  are  really  formed  from  the  mat¬ 
ter  within  the  inteftines,  which  had  previoufly  no  re¬ 
gular  organization,  were  not  this  idea  widely  different 
from  all  analogy  in  the  production  of  animals,  where 
there  has  been  any  proper  opportunity  of  examining 
this  production.  The  origin,  therefore,  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  is  a  fubjeCt  of  much  obfeufity.  Dr  Baillie  is  of 
opinion,  that  when  the  whole  evidence  in  fupport  of 
both  hypothefes  is  compared,  the  grounds  for  believing 
that,  in  fome  orders  of  animals,  equivocal  generation 
takes  place,  appear  ftronger  than  thofe  for  a  contrary 
opinion  *.  '  *  Morbid 

Anatomy 

1.  AsCARIS*  chap.  viii. 

Body  round,  elaftic,  and  tapering  towards  each  extremi-  Afcaris, 
ty  ;  head  furnifhed  with  three  veficles  ;  tail  either 
Tabulate  or  obtufe  ;  inteftines  fpiral,  white,  and  pel¬ 
lucid. 

This  tribe  is  one  of  the  moft  numerous  of  thefe  para- 
fitical  worms,'  late  di  fleet  ions  having  difeovered  fpecies 
of  it  in  a  great  variety  of  animals,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fifties,  infers,  and  even  worms  themfelVes.  The  moft 
important  are  thofe  which  inhabit  the  human  inteftines ; 
and  to  thefe  we  ftiall  chiefly  confine  our  attention,  avail¬ 
ing  ourfelves  of  the  excellent  paper  on  thefe  worms  111- 
ferted  by  Dr  Hooper  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

U  u  A.  Infejling 


338. 
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A.  InftfHng  Man. 

Head  (lightly  curved  inwards,  with  a  tranfverfe 
contraction  beneath  it  3  mouth  triangular.  Fig.  i, 
and 

When  full  grown,  they  are  from  12  to  15  inches  in 
length  3  and  in  circumference  equal  to  that  of  a  goofe 
quili. 

The  head  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  tail  by  a 
(mail  contraction,  very  obvious  when  the  worm  is  lying 
down  3  it  is  trilobated,  having  three  veficies  and  a 
triangular  aperture,  between  which  is  the  mouth. 
Ihefe  three  globofe  papillae  are  joined  together  at  their 
bads,  and  are  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  reft  of  the 
worm. 

The  tail  may  be  known  from  the  head  by  its  very 
acute  termination,  clofe  to  which  is  a  large  orifice,  the 
extremity  of  the  inteffinal  canal,  which  may  be  termed 
the  anus. 

The  body  is  that  part  between  the  two  extremities, 
forming  nearly  the  whole  of  the  worm  3  it  puts  on  a 
ragofe  appearance,  and  has  a  line  very  apparent  run¬ 
ning  on  each  fide,  and  extending  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Between  thefe  two  lines  are  two  other  lines 
running  parallel  with  the  former,  fcarcely  vifible.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  body  (rather  towards  the  head)  is  a 
circular  depreflion  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  ex¬ 
tent,  in  which  is  a  very  frnall  punCtiform  aperture. 
This  depreffed  band  is  irregular  in  its  appearance,  when 
the  body  of  the  worm  is  diftended,  although  it  would 
appear  to  be  wanting  when  collapfed,  in  which  (late  it 
moitly  efcapes  from  the  inte (lines. 

They  generally  infeft  the  frnall  inteflines,  and  of 
thefe  more  frequently  the  courfe  of  the  jejunum  and 
ileum.  Sometimes  they  are  known  to  afeend  through 
the  duodenum  into  the  ftomach,  and  are  frequently 
feen  to  creep  out  at  the  mouth  and  noflrils  3  it  happens 
but  rarely  that  they  defeend  into  the  large  inteflines, 
and  only  after  the  exhibition  of  worm  medicines,  or 
from  other  caufes,  which  increafe  the  periilaltic  motion. 
They  have  alfo  been  deteClcd,  after  death,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  biliary  duCt,  and  inftances  are  related  where  they 
have  remained  a  confiderable  time  in  the  gall  bladder. 

They  are  in  general  very  numerous,  and  Dr  Hoop¬ 
er  relates  an  inflance  of  above  two  hundred  having 
been  voided  in  the  courfe  of  a  week.  Thirty  or  forty 
is  a  very  common  number,  but  now  and  then  only  one 
is  found. 

When  recently  excluded  they  are  tranfparent,  and 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  fucking  water  tinged  with 
blood  3  this  colour,  however,  foon  difappears,  and  they 
become  at  length  of  a  light  and  opaque  yellow. 

When  voided  they  are  in  general  very  feeble  and 
foon  die,  but  when  fuddenly  expelled,  they  fometimes 
appear  very  lively.  Their  motion  is  ferpentine,  but  is 
not  produced  by  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  the 
animal  by  contradlion.  The  head  is  fent  forward  by 
the  worm  curling  itfelf  into  circles,  and  fuddenly  ex¬ 
tending  itfelf  w  ith  confiderable  force  to  feme  diftance.. 

This  fpecies  does  not,  like  moll  of  this  order,  appear 
to  be  hermaphrodite,  but  the  male  and  female  are  faid 
to  be  ditlindl  worms. 

The  covering  or  external  membrane  of  the  worm, 
which  may  be  confidercd  as  the  cuticle,  is  very  flrong, 
flattie,  thin,  fruooth,  and  transparent  3  and  eafily  fepa- 
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rates  from  the  parts  beneath,  if  the  worm  be  macerated  Species, 
a  few  days  after  death  in  water.  Inteftina, 

Under  the  cuticle  lies  the  cutis,  or  true  fkin,  which  * 
is  confiderably  thicker  than  the  former,  and  retains  the 
marks  of  the  mufcles  which  it  covers.  It  is  alfo  very 
flrong,  elaixic,  and  tranfparent. 

When  the  cutis  is  removed,  the  mufcles,  obfervable 
through  the  fkin  of  the  worm,  pieient  themfelves. 

They  do  not  entirely  furround  the  worm,  as  from  their 
appearance  one  would  be  induced  to  believe  3  but  are, 
in  fa 61,  two  dittin6l  orders  acting  in  oppofition  to  each 
other  3  for  the  two  longitudinal  lines,  which  extend 
from  one  extremity  of  the  worm  to  the  other,  are  each 
of  them  compofed  of  two  dittin6t  tendons,  feparable 
from  one  another.  Thefe  tendons  ferve  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  circular  mufcles,  which  cover  the  worm 
from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Upon  removing  carefully  the  femilunar  mufcles  from 
the  head  to  the  depreffed  band,  a  number  of  minute 
veficies  are  to  be  feen  (by  means  of  a  glafs)  filled  with 
a  fubmucous  fluid,  which  iffucs  out  upon  punfluring 
them. 

This  cellular  or  parenchymatous  apparatus,  clofely 
embraces  the  inteftinal  tube  from  the  head  to  the  de- 
preffed  band  3  but  from" thence  to  the  tail,  there  is 
merely  a  fibrous  eonnedling  fubflance,  fimilar  to  what 
is  generally  called  cellular  membrane. 

When  the  mufcles  are  removed  from  the  depreffed 
band  to  the  tail  of  the  worm,  an  extremely  delicate 
membrane  prefents  itfelf,  analogous  to  the  peritoneum, 
for  it  embraces  the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  extends  from  the  de¬ 
preffed  band  near  the  middle  of  the  worm  to  the  tail  3 
it  is  moilly  diftended  with  a  tranfparent  fluid,  and 
contains  the  inteftinal  tube  and  an  apparatus  fuppofed 
to  be  fubfervient  to  generation,  which  conflitute  the 
abdominal  vifeera. 

The  inteftinal  canal  begins  at  the  obtufe  extremity 
or  bead,  from  the  external  triangular  mouth  fituated 
between  the  three  globofe  papilla*,  and  is  continued  for 
a  frnall  fpace  downwards  (neaily  half  an  inch)  in  a  pa¬ 
rallel  form.  Having  attained  the  fize  of  a  crow  quill, 
it  paffes  in  a  ftraight  dircAion  (and  gradually  enlarges 
as  it  advances)  through  the  whole  length  of  the  worm, 
to  within  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch,  where  it  becomes 
fuddenly  narrower,  and  terminates  in  the  anus. 

This  canal  is  generally  filled  with  a  greenifli-colour- 
ed  fluid,  of  the  confidence  of  mucus,  and  not  very  un¬ 
like  the  meconium  of  infants. 

If  a  portion  of  this  tube  be  macerated  for  a  few 
days  in  water,  it  exhibits  diftin6l  coats,  the  external  of 
which  is  a  prouu6liou  of  the  peritoneum  3  it  is  external¬ 
ly  covered  with  filaments,  which  conne6t  it  to  the  ab¬ 
dominal  parietes.  The  fecond  vifeus  is  confidtred  by 
fome  as  peculiar  only  to  the  female  worm,  but  all  agree,, 
that  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of  generation.  It  begins  near 
the  middle  of  the  worm,  where  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  commences,  by  a  ilender  tube,  which  is  continued 
from  the  punfliform  aperture,  fituated  in  the  depreffed 
band  between  the  two  longitudinal  lines.  This  tube, 
which  is  termed  the  vagina,  foon  becomes  much  larger, 
when  it  commences  uterus,  and  divaricates  into  two 
large  crura,  which,  for  the  (pace  of  four  or  five  inches, 
are  continued  of  an  uniform  diameter  3  they  then  on  a 

fudden. 


>ecies 

:e(tina. 
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fudden,  become  much  dimini iked  in  fize,  and  appear 
like  opake  threads,  embracing  in  every  dire&ion,  the 
inteftinal  tube,  Thefe  are  by  Werner  confidered  as 
the  fallopian  tubes. 

This  convoluted  apparatus  is  compofed  of  very  fine 
tranfparent  membranes.  It  is  never  found  empty,  but 
is  always  diftended  with  an  opaque  fluid,  in  which  are 
a  number  of  globular  bodies,  or  ovula,  containing  young 
worms. 

It  has  been  fuppofed'  by  fome  that  thefe  worms  are 
viviparous  ;  an  opinion  which  fee  ms  to  have  arifen 
from  miftaking  the  nature  of  an  appearance  that  not 
unfrequently  takes  place  ;  viz.  a  protrufion  of  the  gy¬ 
rated  apparatus  above  deferibed,  the  filaments  of  which 
look  very  much  like  young  worms.  A  convincing  proof 
of  their  being  oviparous  is  afforded  by  the  fa£t,  that 
ovula,  differing  in  no  refpe&  from  thofe  found  in  the 
uterus  of  the  worm,  have  been  found  in  the  mucus  of 
the  inteflines  by  which  they  are  furrounded. 

This  fpecies  was  long  confidered  as  the  fame  with  the 
common  earth  worm ,  to  be  mentioned  prefently.  There 
are,  however,  many  ftriking  differences,  which  will  he 
enumerated  under  that  fpecies. 

Head  Tubulate  ;  fkin  at  the  Tides  of  the  body  very 
finely  wrinkled.  Vid.  fig.  3.  and  4. 

When  full  grown,  it  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
in  thicknefs  refesnbles  a  fine  piece  of  thread.  The  body 
forms  about  a  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  animal,  be¬ 
ginning  immediately  from  the  head,  and  terminating  in 
the  tail,  which  is  diftinguiflied  by  its  gradually  dimi- 
nifhing.  The  worm  is  wrinkled,  annular,  and  pellucid. 
The  tail  terminates  in  a  fine  point  ;  and  when  viewed 
with  a  magnifying  glafs,  appears  furniflied  with  wrinkles 
or  thick  firm  rings,  and  at  its  beginning  there  is  a 
fimall  opening  through  which  the  excrements  pafs. 

They  are  moll  commonly  fituated  in  the  redhtm,  and 
are  continually  pafling  away.  They  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  coecum  and  colon,  and  have  been  found 
in  the  ftomach  and  fmall  inteflines,  lying  hid  between 
their  coats.  They  are  generally  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  efpecially  in  the  reftum  of  children  ;  when  they 
inhabit  other  parts,  their  numbers  are  lefs  confiderable, 
though  above  an  hundred  have  been  known  to  be  vo¬ 
mited  from  the  flomach  of  a  young  woman  in  the  courfe 
fed.Soc.°  fadayf. 

vn.  vol.  Their  natural  colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  though  they 
?•  284.  are  often  obferved  of  a  pale  green,  or  occafionally  of  a 
brown  colour. 

When  the  animal  wiflies  to  fhift  his  place,  he  firft 
moves  his  head,  which  he  turns  in  every  direction, 
fometimes  in  a  circle,  at  others  fo  as  to  form  the  figure 
eight ;  molt  commonly  its  tail  appears  fixed,  while  it 
turns  its  body  fometimes  to  one  fide,  and  fometimes  to 
another.  They  are  extremely  lively,  and  have  been 
feen  to  bury  themfelves  almoft  inflantaneoufly  in  the 
foft  faeces  of  children,  when  they  are  expoied  to  the  air. 
By  fome  they  are  faid  to  jump  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  hence  the  name  afearides ,  or  leaping  worms , 
from  to  leap. 

Thefe  animals  are  certainly  male  and  female,  and, 
unlike  the  laft  fpecies,  they  are  viviparous. 

The  integuments  of  this  fpecies  referable  thofe  of  the 
laff,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  longitudinal 
bands  on  its  lurface.  The  cavity,  in  which  the  bowels 
are  fituated,  begins  at  a  very  fmall  diffance  from  the 
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head,  and  terminates  at  the  commencement  of  the  tail.  Species. 
The  only  vifeera  in  the  male  worm  are  the  gullet,  the  ,  1>te^  ina\ 
ftomach,  and  the  inteftine.  The  gullet  begins  at  the 
mouth,  from  which  it  gradually  enlarges  for  a  fmall 
fpace,  till  it  terminates  in  the  ftomach.  I  his  is  a  round- 
ilh  bag,  forming  with  the  gullet,  an  organ  ftiaped  like 
the  peftle  of  a  mortar.  The  inteftinal  canal  is  conti¬ 
nued,  more  or  lefs  contracted  or  dilated,  till  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  anus.  The  contents  of  this  canal  are  always 
of  a  dark  brown  colour* 

Befides  thefe  organs,  the  female  has  an  apparatus  ap¬ 
propriated  to  generation.  It  begins  by  a  {lender  tube 
leading  from  a  very  final!  opening  that  is  fituated  near¬ 
ly  in  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  worm.  It  foon  be¬ 
comes  much  larger,  embraces  the  inteftinal  tube  in  every 
direction,  and  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  worm.  It  is 
nearly  of  an  equal  fize  throughout,  and  when  viewed 
with  a  microfcope,  it  appears  like  a  bladder  diftended 
with  living  worms. 

Various  mammalia  are  alfo  infefted  with  afearides, 
of  which  the  following  fpecies  are  enumerated. 

A.  vefpertilionis,  found  in  the Tnng-eared  bat;  pho- mammaii* 
cse,  found  in  feveral  fpecies  of  feal  ;  bifida,  inhabiting  um„ 
the  phoca  Greenlandiea,  or  Greenland  feal  ;  *  canis, 
in  the  inteftines  of  the  dog  ;  vifceralis,  in  the  kidneys 
of  the  fame  animal  ;  lupi,  in  the  wolf;  vulpis,inthe 
fox  ;  leonis,  found  under  the  Ikin  of  the  lion  ;  tigridis, 
in  the  inteftines  of  the  tiger  ;  fells  and  cati,  both  found 
in  the  cat;  martis,  in  the  inteftines  of  the  martin 4 
bronchialis,  in  the  lungs,  and  renalis,  in^  the  kidneys 
of  the  fame  animal ;  mephitidis,  in  the  vifeera  of  the 
fkink  ;  gulonis,  in  the  glutton  ;  talpiae,  in  the  mole  ; 
muris,  in  the  rnoufe ;  hirci,  in  the  goat  ;  vituli,  in  the 
lungs  of  cattle  ;  *  equi,  in  the  horfe  ;  iuis,  in  the  in¬ 
teftines'  of  Twine,  and  apri,  in  the  lungs  of  the  boar. 

The  following  fpecies  are  found  in  birds. 

A.  Aquilce,  in  the  eagle  ;  albicillse,  in  the  inteftines aviunK 
of  the  falco  albicilla  ;  buteonis,  in  the  buzzard  ;  milvi, 
in  the  kite  ;  fubbuteonis,  in  the  hobby  ;  hernraphrodita, 
in  the  pfittacus  ceftivus ;  cornicis,  of  the  crow  ;  coracis, 
in  the  ikin  about  the  throat  of  the  roller  ;  cygni,  in  the 
fwan  ;  anatis,  in  the  wild  duck  :  fuligulas,  in  the  tufted 
duck  ;  *  carbonis,  in  the  corvorant ;  *  pelicani,  in  the 
iliag ;  lari,  in  the  gull  ;  ciconise,  in  the  ftork  ;  tardi, 
and  the  papillofa,  in  the  inteftines  of  the  buzzard  ;  gal- 
lopavium,  in  the  turkey  ;  galli,  in  young  fowls  ;  gallinae, 
in  the  hen  ;  phafiani,  in  the  phafianus  pi&us  ;  tetrao- 
nis,  In  the  groufe  ;  columbse,  in  the  houfe  pigeon y 
alaudse,  in  the  lark  ;  fturni,  in  the  ftarling,  and  turdi, 
in  the  thruih. 

The  following  infeft  reptiles. 

A.  teftudinis,  the  round  tortoife',  laccrtae,  the  newt  \  reptiliiifh*  t 
bufonis,  the  toad  ;  pulmonalis,  the  lungs  of  the  toad  ; 
rubetrae,  alfo  in  the  toad  and  natter  jack  *,  tracliealis,  in 
the  lungs  of  the  toad  ;  ranae  and  inteftinalis,  found  in 
the  inteftines  of  frogs  ;  dyfpncos,  in  the  lungs  of  frogs, 
fo  as  to  impede  their  refpiration  ;  and  inions,  alfo 
found  in  the  lungs  of  frogs,  but  without  impeding  their 
breathing. 

The  following  infeft  fiffi. 

Anguillae,  found  in  the  eel  ;  '*  marina,  in  herrings, pifeium 
bleaks,  and  other  fifti ;  blennii,  in  the  blenny  ;  rhom- 
bi,  in  the  pearl ;  percae,  in  the  perch  ;  globicola,  found 
in  the  three-fpined  ftickle-back  ;  *  lacuftris,  in  the 
ftickle-back  and  pike  ;  filuri,  in  the  filurus  glanis ; 
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farionis,  in  the  trout 3  truttse,  in  the  trout 3  muraense, 
in  the  lalmo  murauia  3  acus,  in  the  common  pike  3  ha- 
lech,  in  the  herring  5  argentine,  in  the  argentine  or 
iilver  fiih  3  gobior.is,  in  the  liver  of  the  gudgeon  3  raja, 
i'n  the  tail-ray  3  fquafe,  in  the  (hark  3  and  lophii,  in 
the  gullet  of  the  frog  fith. 

One  fpecies,  viz.  A.  lumbrici,  is  found  in  lumbrici, 
between  the  fkin  and  humours,  though  it  is  fo  finall,  as 
to  be  viliblc  only  by  means  of  a  microfeope. 

i  he  fpecies  of  afcaris  already  known,  amount  to 
about  eighty. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  (lays  Mr  Bingley)  that 
thefe  worms  are  created  for  the  purpofe  of  producing 
difeafe  in  the  animals  they  inhabit,  but  rather,  that  na¬ 
ture  has  directed  that  no  fituation  Ihould  be  vacant, 
where  the  work  of  multiplying  the  fpecies  of  living 
creatures  could  be  carried  on.  By  thus  allowing  them 
to  exift  within  each  other,  the  fphere  of  increale  is  con- 
iiderably  enlarged.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that 
worms,  and  more  efpecially  tlie  tape  worms  (/s  be  pro - 
fenlly  deferibed ),  do  fome Limes  produce  difeafes  in  the 
body  they  iifhabit  3  but  we  are  at  the  fame  time  very 
certain,  that  worms  do  exift  abundantly  in  many  animals 
without  at  all  disturbing  their  functions,  or  annoying 
them  in  the  flighted:  degree  3  and  we  ought  to  consider 
all  the  creatures  rather  as  the  concomitants  than  the 
caufes  of  difeafe*.” 

2.  Trichuris. 

Body  round,  elaftic,  and  varioufly  twitted  3  head  much 
thicker  than  the  other  part,  and  furnifhed  with  a 
lltnder,  exfertile  probofeis  3  tail  long,  capillary,  and 
tapering  to  a  fine  point. 

Body  above  {lightly  crenate,  fmooth  beneath,  and 
very  finely  ftreaked  on  the  fore  part.  Vid.  fiu.  c. 
and  6. 

The  body,  when  full  grown,  equals  in  breadth  the 
one- fix  teen  th  of  an  inch.  In  length  the  whole  worm 
meafures  nearly  two  inches,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
tail,  hence  the  French  call  it  le  ver  a  queuL 

The  large  extremity  of  the  trichuris  is  the  head,  out 
of  which  proceeds  a  kind  of  probofeis,  not  always  vi- 
fible  3  for  the  animal  has  the  power  of  eje&ing  and 
drawing  within  itfelf  this  inftrument  at  pleafure. 

The  body-  may  be  faid  to  begin  at  the  bafis  of  the 
probofeis  3  it  is  the  thickcft  part  of  the  worm,  and  the 
mod  fo  at  the  extremity,  where  the  probofeis  is  receiv¬ 
ed.  It  gradually  diminifhes  in  fize  as  it  proceeds,  and 
forms  about  one-third  of  its  length. 

I  he  tail  commences  where  the  body  terminates.  It 
is  twice  as  long  as  the  body,  and  appears  like  a  fine 
hair,  gradually  becoming  fmaller,  and  at  length  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  very  fine  point. 

Upwards  of  twenty  have  been  feen  in  feme  feces  of 
a  child  fix  years  old,  and  according  to  the  account  of 
B lumen  bach,  they  are,  in  general,  in  confiderable  num¬ 
ber. 

Wriiberg,  Blumenbaeh,  and  others,  have  found  thefe 
worms  in  the  intefiinum  rectum,  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  ileum,  and  alfo  in  the  jejunum,  mixed  with  their 
pultaceous  contents.  They  have  feldora,  if  ever,  been 
feen  after  death,  but  in  the  coecum.  In  colour  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  afcaris  vermicu/aris . 

Goeze  has  given  a  drawing  of  a  female  trichuris,  and 
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fays  it  has  no  probofeis,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the 
male  organ  of  generation  3  but  as  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  vifeera  of  particular  individuals,  Dr 
Hooper  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  fa£L 

This  curious  and  lingular  animal  is  fupplied,  like 
the  foregoing  genus,  with  annular  mufcles,  cufe,  and 
cuticle. 

The  probofeis,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  head  of  the. 
worm,  appears  to  be  formed  of  a  transparent  fub fiance, 
and  contains  a  canal  which  is  continued  through  the 
pulpy  or  funnel-Iikc  portion  to  the  ftomach  and  iritef- 
tine. 

The  ffomach  and  inteftine  are  formed  by  a  long  ca¬ 
nal,  which  proceeds  in  a  direeft  line  from  the  head  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  worm.  It  is  largelt  at  its 
beginning,  and  continues  of  the  fame  fize  throughout 
the  body  of  the  animal  3  and  when  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  tail  commences,  it  fuddenly  becomes  con¬ 
fide  rably  lefs  in  diameter,  and  terminates  in  the 
anus. 

The  remaining  vifeus,  or  ovarium,  is  a  convoluted 
canal,  limilar  to  that  of  the  female  vermicular  afcaris, 
but  is  feldom  found  embracing  the  inteffinal  tube. 

The  contents  of  this  canal  are  ovula  and  a  limpid 
fluid.  There  have  feldom  been  feen  any  young 

worms  *.  Med  Soc 

Befides  the  above  fpecies,  five  others  have  been  de-  mammati* 
feribed  3  viz.  T.  equi„  found  in  the  inteflines  of  the  L 
horfe  3  apri,  in  the  boar  3  muris,  in  the  moufe  3  vulpis, 
in  the  fox  3  and  lacerta,  in  the  lacerta  apus. 

3.  FlLARIA.  FUaril 


•  urn. 


Body  round,  filiform,  equal,  and  quite  fmooth  3  mouth 

dilated,  with  a  roundffh  concave  lip. 

The  nioft  important  fpecies  of  this  genus  is  the  F .  medinen- 
med  mentis,  or  guinea  worm.  Gmelin  "has  arranged^  or  gUl\ 
the  animal 'Ss  a  filaria,  though  Linnaeus  makes  it  a  fpe-  nea  worm* 
cies  of  gordius,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Bruigiere 
and  Barbut.  Mr  Bingley,  in  his  Animal  Biography, 
choofes  to  confider  it  as  the  fame  with  the  furia  infer- 
twits  of  Linnaeus,  a  fpecies  to  be  mentioned  by  and 
bye.  The  French  call  it  dragonneau ,  and  the  older 
medical  writers,  dracnnculus .  It  is  chara£lerifed  by 
having  the  body  entirely  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It 
inhabits  both  the  Indies  and  the  coafi;  of  Guinea,  and 
is  faid  commonly  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  morning 
dew.  It  enters  the  feet  and  other  expofed  parts  of  the 
{laves,  and  oceafions  very  troublefome  fymptoms. 

It  attacks  moft  parts  of  the  body  3  but  is  generally 
confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  particularly  to  the 
feet  and  ancles.  The  difeafe  is  more  painful  and  dan¬ 
gerous  when  feated  in  parts  thinly  covered  with  flefli, 
luch  as  near  the  joints,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  and 
lefs  fo  in  mufcular  parts.  It  is  always  difficult  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  worm  from  the  ancles,  tarfus,  and  metatarfus, 
and  fometimes  impoffible  from  the  toes.  The  confe- 
quences  frequently  are,  tedious  fuppurations,  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  tendons,  difeafed  joints,  and  gangrene- 
When  pulled,  the  worm  often  excites  a  pain  which  it 
is  not  eafy  to  deferibe,  and  which,  in  thefe  parts,  is- 
extremely  exquifite.  It  feenis  to  attach  itfelf  to  the 
nerves,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  and  when  pulled  even 
with  the  flighted  force,  excites  excruciating  pain.  The. 
track  01  the  animal  appears  to  be  for  the  moft  part  con¬ 
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fined  to  the  cellular  membrane,  and  probably  feldom 
extends  deeper,  or  penetrates  into  the  interfaces  of  the 
mulcles. 

The  difeafe  produced  by  this  animal  is  a  fpecies  of 
inflammation,  which  fometimes  is  very  troublefome,  and 
now  and  then  is  faid  to  terminate  in  mortification.  The 
worm  form  times  appears  at  firft  like  a  hair,  and  be¬ 
comes  thicker  as  it  is  drawn  from  below  the  fkin.  It 
generally  has  a  fliarp  point,  and  is  otherwife  all  of  the 
fame  thicknefs.  It  may  fometimes  be  felt  below  the 
fkin,  like  the  firing  of  a  violin.  Various  caufes  are 
afligned  for  the  generation  of  this  worm,  but  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  ufaally  found,  it  is  thought  to  be 
generated  by  drinking  impure  water.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  infinuates  itfelf  from  without. 

The  method  commonly  employed  for  extracting  this 
animal  is,  to  fearch  for  its  extremity  in  the  inflamed 
part,  where  there  is  ufually  an  ulcer,  and  this  is  to  be 
drawn  out  gently,  and  wrapt  round  a  piece  of  linen 
rag,  when  the  pulling  is  continued  very  gently  till  the 
worm  makes  fo  much  rcfiftance  that  -there  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  breaking  it,  an  accident  which  is  faid  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  very  bad  confequences,  as  the  remaining 
part  of  the  worm  becomes  more  irritating,  and  produces 
a  more  violent  degree  of  inflammation.  When  no  more 
will  eafily  come  away,  the  part  already  extraCled,  rol¬ 
led  round  the  rag,  is  left  to  dry,  the  part  covered  from 
the  air,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  occafionaliy  till 
the  whole  worm  is  withdrawn. 

Four  fpecies  of  filaria  are  found  in  fomeof  the  mam¬ 
malia,  viz.  F.  equi,  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
ho'rfe  *,  leonis,  in  the  lion  ;  martis  in  the  martin  ;  and 
leporis,  in  the  hare. 

Five  infeft  birds,  viz.  F.  falconis,  the  hawk  ;  firigis, 
the  owl ;  cornicis,  the  crow  ;  ciconise,  the  fiork  ;  and 
gallime,  the  inteftines  of  poultry. 

The  following  infeft  perfeCI  infeCls,  viz. 

F.  fcarabsei,  the  fcarabseus  femitarcusj  filphae,  in 
the  Alpha  obfeura  ;  carabi,  in  the  carabus ;  grylli,  in 
the  cricket,  and  monoculi,  in  the  monoculus  apus. 

Thirteen  are  found  in  the  larvae  of  various  fpecies  of 
infeCfs. 

The  are  about  28  fpecies  of  this  genus  diftinguiftied 
in  the  Syjiema  Natura. 
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Uncinaria. 


Uncinaria  Body  filiform,  elaftic,  the  fore  part  obfeurely  tubercu- 
late,  with  membranaceous  angular  lips  ;  tail  of  the 
female  ending  in  a  fine  point,  of  the  male  armed 
with  two  cufpidate  hooks  enclofed  in  a  pellucid  ve- 
ficle. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  fpecies}  viz.  melisr 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  badger  ;  and  vulpis ,  in 
thofe  of  the  fox. 
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5.  SCOLEX. 

Body  gelatinous,  varioufly  ftiaped,  broadifti  on  the  fore 
part  and  pointed  behind;  fometimes  linear  and  long, 
fometimes  wrinkled  and  {hort,  round,  flexuous,  or 
deprefied  ;  the  head  protufile  and  retraClile. 

This  genus  alfo  contains  two  fpecies  ;  viz.  pleuro- 
neCtidis,  and  lophii,  beth  found  in  feveral  fpecies  of 
fifti. 
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Body  linear,  equal,  long;  the  fore  part  obtufe,  the  « 
hind  part  acute,  with  an  impreffed  dorfal  future.1  LlSu  a* 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.,  intejiu 
nalis  and  abdominalis ,  infefting  feveral  varieties  of 
fifti. 

7.  LlNGUATULA.  Linguatulu. 

Body  deprefied,  oblong ;  mouth  placed  before,  fur- 
rounded  with  four  paflages. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  ferrata, 
found  in  the  lungs  of  the  hare. 


8.  Strong  ylus. 
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Strongylus*. 


Body  round,  long,  pellucid,  glabrous ;  the  fore  part 
globular,  truncate,  with  a  circular  aperture  fringed 
at  the  margin  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  female  entire 
and  pointed,  of  the  male  dilated  into  loofe,  diftant, 
pellucid  membranes. 

There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  equinus,  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe,  and  ovinus  in 
thofe  of  iheep. 

Q.  ECHINORYNCHUS.  Echinoryn- 

*  chus. 

Body  round  ;  probofeis  cylindrical,  retra&ile,  and; 
crowned  with  hooked  prickles. 

This  is  a  very  numerous  genus,  and  is  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  animals,  generally  in  their  inteftines, 
to  which  they  are  found  very  firmly  fixed,  often  re¬ 
maining  on  the  fame  fpot  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
animal.  They  are  commonly  gregarious,  and  are  to 
be  diftinguiftied  from  the  taenia,  to  be  prefently  deferib- 
ed,  by  their  having  the  body  round,  and  deflitute  of 

j°Ints*  .  .  _  . 

Four  fpecies  infeft  the  mammalia,  viz.  E.  phoern,  mamma- 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  inteftines  of  the  harp  and  Hunt, 
rough  fcal,  fo  as  fometimes  nearly  to  devour  them :  tu- 
bifer,  in  the  ftomach  of  the  harp  feal ;  gigas,  in  fwine, 
efpecially  thofe  kept  in  ftyes;  and  balenae,  in  the  intef- 
tincs  of  the  whale. 

14  infeft  birds,  viz.  E.  buteonis,  the  buzzard ;  fcopis,  avium , 
in  the  ftrix  fcopo ;  aluconis,  in  the  ftrix  aluco ;  firigis, 
in  the  tawney  owl  ;  pici,  in  various  fpecies  of  picus  ; 
borealis,  in  the  eider  duck ;  bofehadis,  in  the  common 
duck  ;  anatis,  in  the  velvet  duck  ;  mergi,  in  the  mer- 
gus  minutus  ;  alcas,  in  the  auk  ;  ardeae,  and  gaza?,,  in 
the  ardea  alba,  or  white  heron  ;  vanillse,  in  the  lap¬ 
wing,  and  merulus,  in  the  blackbird  and  tree  fpar- 
row. 

Two  infeft  reptiles,  viz.  E.  ranse,  the  frog  ;  and  fal-  reptifium, 
catus,  the  falamander. 

28  infeft  fifti ;  viz.  E.  anguillae,  the  eel;  xiphia, ihepifcium, 
fword- fifti ;  candidus,  found  in  feveral  fpecies  of  fifti ; 
lineolatus,  in  the  cod  ;  longicolli,  in  the  torfk;  pleu- 
rone&is,  in  the  turbot;  attenuatus,  in  the  flounder ;  an- 
nulatus,  in  the  father-laiher,  torlk,  and  bream ;  platef- 
foidae,  in  the  pleuroncdes  platcfibidcs ;  percae,  in  the 
perch ;  cernuae,  in  the  ruffe ;  cobites,  in  the  bearded 
loach  ;  falmonis,  in  the  falmon  ;  fublobatus,  and  qua- 
driroftris,  found  alfo  in  falmon  ;  truttae,  in  the  trout  ^ 

murEenae, 
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muraenne,  in  the  falmo  muraena  ;  lucii,  in  the  pike  ;  ar- 
gentinae,  in  the  argentine  ;  alofa,  in  the  fhad ;  barbi, 
in  the  barbel ;  carpionis,  in  the  carp  ;  idbari,  in  the 
cyprinus  idbarus ;  affinis,  in  the  roach  ;  rutili,  alfo 
found  in  the  roach,  but  feldom  ;  bramee,  in  the  bream  ; 
lophii,  in  the  frog-fifli,  and  fturionis,  in  the  fturgeon. 
There  are  in  all  about  48  fpecies. 

IO.  HiERUCA, 

Body  round,  the  fore  part  two-necked,  and  furrounded 
with  a  (ingle  row  of  prickles;  probofcis  none. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  H.  muris,  found  in 
the  inteftines  of  the  moufe. 

II.  CuCULLANUS. 

Body  fharp,  pointed  behind,  and  obtufe  before ;  mouth 
orbicular,  with  a  driate  hood. 

There  are  eight  fpecies,  three  of  which  are  found  in 
various  mammalia,  viz.  C.  talpae  and  ocreatus  in  the 
mole  ;  and  muris  in  the  moufe. 

One  infeds  birds,  viz. 

C.  buteonis,  commonly  found  in  the  buzzard. 

One,  viz. 

C.  ranae,  is  found  in  the  in te dines  of  the  frog. 
.Several  varieties  under  the  common  name  of  lacuf- 
tris,  and  two  others,  called  afearoides,  and  murinus,  are 
found  in  various  fpecies  of  fifh. 

12.  Caryophylljeus. 

Body  round  ;  mouth  dilated  and  fringed.  1 

^  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  called  caryophyllaeus  pif- 
ciurn,  found  in  various  fpecies  of  fifties. 

13.  Fasciola. 


Chap.  II. 

femblance  to  the  feed  of  the  common  gourd,  whence  it  species, 
is  often  called  the  gourd  worm .  t  Intdtina, 

The  opinion  of  flukes  being  the  caufe  of  the  rot,  has  1 
been  ably  controverted  by  feveral  writers,  efpecially  by 
Dr  Harrifon.  On  this  fubjedl,  fee  the  article  Far¬ 
riery,  N®  526.  This  opinion  is  fuppofed  to  be  cor¬ 
roborated  by  a  circurndance  related  in  the  firft  volume 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  page  101.  of  a  jelly-like 
fubflance  being  found  among  the  grafs,  in  a  pafture 
that  was  notorious  for  rotting  {keep.  This  fubflance 
bore  a  flriking  refemblance  to  the  flukes  found  in  the 
liver  of  rotten  fheep  ;  but  we  are  afterwards  told,  that 
having  been  walked  into  a  ditch,  and  attended  to  daily, 
it  was,  in  procefs  of  time,  transformed  into  a  finall  fnail, 
with  an  afh-coloured  fpiral  the]].  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  was  not  flukes  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
well  authenticated  inflancc  of  thefe  animals  having 
been  found  out  of  the  bodies  of  fheep,  except  when  it 
could  be  proved,  that  they  had  been  vomited  by  thofe 
animals. 

Nine  fpecies  of  fafciola  are  found  in  birds,  viz. 

F.  bilis,  in  the  gall  du£l  of  the  eagle  ;  buteonis,  in 
the  buzzard ;  milvi  and  ftrigis,  in  the  inteftines  of  the 
kite  ;  pufllla,  found  in  the  thorax  of  the  ftrix  alba  ; 
anatis,  in  the  duck  ;  anferis,  in  the  goofe ;  gruis,  in  the 
crane  ;  and  ardeae,  in  the  bittern. 

Three  fpecies  infeft  reptiles,  viz.  rep l ilium, 

F.  falamandri,  the  falamander;  range,  the  common 
frog,  and  uncinulata,  the  efculent  frog, 

21  inhabit  various  kinds  of  fifh,  viz.  pifeium. 

F.  Binodis,  difticha,  anguillae,  fcabra,  eglefini,  blen- 
nii,  fcorpii,  plateflae,  luciopercae,  percae,  lugaena,  clava- 
ta,  varica,  eriocis,  farionis,  trutta,  umblce,  lucii,  halecis, 

*  bramoe,  jefis. 

One,  viz. 

F.  loliginis,  inhabits  the  fepia  loligo,  or  cuttle  fifh.  loRginis . 


avium. 
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Tsema. 


Body  flattifti,  with  an  aperture  or  pore  at  the  head,  and 
generally  another  at  a  diftance  beneath,  feldom  a 
Angle  one. 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  the  body  of  the  fafciola  is  ex¬ 
tremely  flat.  They  appear  to  be  hermaphrodite,  and 
are  oviparous.  They  are  found  in  almoft  every  fpecies 
of  animals. 

ho  minis.  One  ls  f°und  in  man,  though  rarely,  viz.  fafciola  ho- 

minis. 

mamma -  .  Twelve  in  various  fpecies  of  the  mammalia,  viz.  vul- 

iium.  pK  in  the  inteftines  of  the  fox  ;  putorii,  in  thofe  of  the 
polecat  j  melis,  in  thofe  of  the  badger;  vefpertilionis, 
in  the  inteftines  of  the  long-eared  bat;  *hepatica,  in 
the  livers  of  fheep  ;  bourn,  in  thofe  of  cattle  ;  porco- 
rum,  in  the  liver  of  fwine ;  apri,  in  that  of  the  boar ; 
cervi,.  in  that  of  deer  ;  equi,  in  the  liver  of  horfes  ;  and 
elaphi,  in  the  ftomach  of  the  ftag. 
hepaticaox  Of  thefe,  the  moft  important  is  the  fafciola  hepatica, 
fluke.  fluke,  which  is  fo  common  in  the  liver  of  fheep,  in 

which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  principal  c-aufc  of  the  rot. 
— This  fpecies  is  about  an  inch  long,  broadeft  on  the 
fore-part,  which  is  furniftied  with  a  large  mouth.  It 
terminates  in  a  tube  ;  the  back  is  marked  with  a  row  of 
about  eight  longitudinal  furrows.  It  is  generally  found 
fixed  by  two  points,  one  at  one  extremity,  and  another 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  It  bears  fome  re- 


Body  ufually  flat,  and  compofed  of  numerous  articula¬ 
tions  ;  head  with  four  orifices  for  fusion,  which  are 
feated  a  little  below  the  mouth  ;  mouth  terminal, 
continued  by  a  ftiort  tube  into  two  ventral  canals, 
and  generally  crowned  with  a  double  feries  of  retrac¬ 
tile  hooks. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  diftributed  into  three  fe£tions,  according  to  the  fi- 
tuation  which  they  inhabit  in  various  animals,  &c. 

A.  Found  in  other  parts  hejides  the  intejlines ,  and  fur- 
nijhed  with  a  vejicle  behind. 

I  he  fpecies  of  this  fe&ion  are  commonly  known  to 
medical  writers  by  the  name  of  hydatids,  from  the 
bladders,  of  which  they  are  chiefly  compofed,  being  fil¬ 
led  with  a  watery  fluid. 

The  following  inhabit  various  fpecimens  of  mamma- ^:rceraRs 
lia  ;  T.  vifceralis,  pifiform,  inclofed  in  a  veficle,  broad j  j 
on  the  fore  part,  and  pointed  behind. — Found  in  the  ^  ** 
liver,  placenta,  kidneys,  facs  containing  dropfical  fluids, 
and  other  morbid  tumours  in  man. 

There  is  no  gland  in  the  human  body  in  which  hy¬ 
datids  are  fo  frequently  found  as  the  liver,  except  the 
kidneys,  where  they  are  ftill  more  common.  Hydatids 
of  the  liver  are  ufually  found  in  a  cyft,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  of  confiderable  fize,  and  is  formed  of  very  firm 

materials. 
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materials,  To  as  to  give  to  fhe  touch  almoft  the  feeling 
of  cartilage.  This  cyft,  when  cut  into,  is  obvioufly  la¬ 
minated,  and  is  much  thicker  in  one  liver  than  ano¬ 
ther.  In  feme  livers,  it  is  not  thicker  than  a  (hilling, 
and  in  others,  it  is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
nefs.  The  laminfe  which  compofe  it  are  formed  of  a 
white  matter,  and  on  the  infidc  there  is  a  lining  of  a 
pulpy  fubftance,  like  the  coagulable  lymph.  In  a  cyft 
may  be  found  one  hydatid,  or  a  greater  number  of 
them.  They  lie  loofe  in  the  cavity,  fwimming  in  a 
fluid  ;  or  fome  of  them  are  attached  to  the  fide  of  the 
cyft.  They  confift  of  a  round  bag,  which  is  compofed 
of  a  white,  femi-opaque,  pulpy  matter,  and  contain  a 
fluid  capable  of  coagulation.  Although  the  common 
colour  of  hydatids  be  white,  yet  they  are  feen  occafion- 
ally  of  a  light  amber.  The  bag  of  the  hydatid  confifts 
of  two  laminae,  and  poffeffes  a  good  deal  of  contradlile 
power.  In  one  hydatid,  this  coat  or  bag  is  much 
thicker  and  more  opaque  than  in  another,  and  even  in 
the  fame  hydatid  different  parts  of  it  will  often  differ  in 
thicknefs.  On  the  infide  of  an  hydatid,  fmaller  ones 
are  fometimes  found,  which  are  commonly  not  larger 
than  the  heads'of  pins,  but  fometimes  they  are  even  lar¬ 
ger  than  a  goofeberry.  Thefe  are  attached  to  the  lar¬ 
ger  hydatid,  either  at  fcattered  irregular  diftances,  or 
fo  as  to  form  fmall  clufters  ;  and  they  are  alfo  found 
floating  loofe  in  the  liquor  of  the  larger  hydatids.  Hy¬ 
datids  of  the  liver  are  often  found  unconnected  with 
each  other  ;  but  fometimes  they  have  been  faid  to  in- 
clofe  each  other  in  a  feries,  like  pill-boxes.  The  moft 
common  fituation  of  hydatids  of  the  liver,  is  in  its  fub- 
ftance,  and  inclofed  in  a  cyft  ;  but  they  are  occafionally 
attached  to  the  outer  furface  of  the  liver,  hanging  from 
it,  and  occupying  more  or  lefs  of  the  general  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  *. 

Another  fpecies  called  cellulofa,  is  found  in  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  of  man. 

The  following  infeft  others  of  the  mammalia,  viz. 
T.  li  arise,  found  in  the  diaphragm  of  the  ape  ;  vefper- 
tilionis,  in  the  liver  of  the  bat  *,  vulpis  in  the  fox*,  pu- 
torii,  in  the  pole-cat  ;  urfi,  in  the  bear  ;  gulonis,  in 
the  glutton  ;  hydatigena,  in  various  fpecies  of  rat ;  mu- 
rina,  in  the  liver  of  the  moufe  *,  cordata,  in  mice  and 
hares;  piliformis,  in  the  liver  of  hares ;  utricularis,  in 
the  gravid  uterus  of  th©  fame  animal ;  ferarum,  in  deers 
and  antelopes;  caprina,  in  the  goat  ;  ovilla,  in  the  li¬ 
ver  and  omentum  of  iheep  ;  cerebralis,  within  the  (kull 
of  fheep,  conftituting  the  difeafe  called  fturdy  or  turn - 
fck;  (fee  Farriery,  N°  521.)  vervecina,  in  the  pe¬ 
ritoneum  of  fat  fheep ;  granulofa,  in  the  liver  of  fheep; 
bovina,  in  cattle  ;  apri,  in  the  boar  ;  globofa,  chiefly 
found  in  the  bowels  of  (Vine;  and  pinna,  in  the  cellular 
fubftance  of  fwine. 

Two  infeft  reptiles,  viz. 

T.  falamandri,  the  falamander ;  and  ferpentum,  in  va¬ 
rious  ferpents. 

One,  viz. 

T\  truttae,  is  found  in  the  liver  of  the  trout. 

The  origin  and  real  nature  of  hydatids  are  not  fully 
afeertained.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  hydatids 
in  the  livers  of  (hcep  are  animalcules  ;  they  have  been 
often  feen  to  move  when  taken  out  of  the  liver,  and  put 
into  warm  water;  and  they  retain  this  power  of  motion 
for  a  good  many  hours  after  a  fheep  has  been  killed. 
The  analogy  is  great  between  hydatids  in  the  liver  of  a 
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fheep,  and  in  that  of  a  human  fubjeft.  In  both  they  Species, 
are  contained  in  ftrong  cyfts,  and  in  both  they  conlift  ,  Inteftma*  # 
of  the  fame  white  pulpy  matter.  There  is  undoubtedly 
fome  difference  between  them  in  fimplicity  of  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a  Ample, 
uniform  bag,  and  in  the  hydatid  in  that  of  the  fheep  ha¬ 
ving  a  neck  and  mouth  appended  to  the  bag.  This  dif¬ 
ference  need  be  no  confiderable  objection  to  the  opinion 
above  ftated.  Life  may  be  conceived  to  be  attached 
to  the  moft  fimplc  form  of  organization.  In  proof  of 
this,  hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of  fheep, 
refembling  almoft  exa&ly  thofe  in  the  human  liver,  and 
which  have  been  feen  to  move,  and  therefore  are  cer¬ 
tainly  known  to  be  animalcules.  The  hydatids  of  the 
human  liver  indeed,  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
found  to  move  when  taken  out  of  the  body  and  put  into 
warm  water;  were  this  to  have  happened,  no  uncertain¬ 
ty  would  remain. 

An  excellent  paper  on  the  fubje<ft  of  hydatids,  by' 

Dr  John  Hunter,  is  contained  in  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Tranfa&ions. 

B.  Having  no  terminal  vejicle ,  and  found  only  in  the  in - 
teftines  of  other  animals. 

This  feCtion  comprehends  the  taeniae  properly  fo  cal- Tape- worm 
led,  or  tape-worm*-,  which  are  the  moft  troublefome  of 
all  the  fpecies  that  inhabit  the  inteftinal  canal.  Of 
thefe,  the  following  two  fpecies  that  are  confined  to 
man,  merit  our  particular  attention. 

Articulations  long  and  narrow,  with  marginal  mouths, folium, 
one  on  each  joint,  and  generally  alternate  ;  ovaries  ar- 
borefeent,  Vide  fig.  7.  and  8.  g aiK 

This  fpecies  is  frequently  bred  in  the  inteftinesof  the 
inhabitants  of  Germany,  and  occafionally,  but  rarely, 
in  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  It  confifts 
of  a  great  many  diftinCt  portions,  which  are  conne&ed 
together  fo  as  to  affume  a  jointed  appearance  ;  thefe 
joints  are  commonly  of  a  very  white  colour,  but  are  oc¬ 
cafionally  brownifh,  which  depends  on  a  fluid  of  this 
colour  that  is  found  in  their  veffels.  The  W’orm  is  ufu- 
ally  very  long,  extending  often  many  yards,  and  feldcm 
paffes  entire  from  the  bowels.  This  circumftance  has 
prevented  the  extremities  of  the  taenia  from  being  often 
feen. 

Boerhaave  mentions  his  having  met  with  a  taenia  30 
ells  in  length,  and  Pliny  fays  he  has  feen  them  upwards 
of  30  feet  long.  According  to  Dr  Hooper,  the  exa£t 
length  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  death  of 
the  animal  has  been  occafloned.  If  expelled  by  irrita¬ 
ting  medicines,  it  will  not  be  fo  long  by  nearly  one- 
half  as  if  its  death  had  been  occafloned  by  emollients ; 
as  in  the  former  inftance  it  would  be  very  much  con¬ 
tracted,  but  in  the  latter  very  much  relaxed. 

The  head  of  this  taenia  is  fome  what  of  a  fquare  form, 
with  a  narrow’ ed  projection  forwards;  in  the  middle  of 
this  projecting  part,  there  is  a  diftinCt  circular  aperture 
around  the  edge  of  which  grow  curved-fhaped  precedes. 

Near  the  angles  of  the  fquare  edge  of  the  head,  are 
fituated  four  round  projecting  apertures  at  equal  diftan¬ 
ces  from  each  other ;  this  head  is  placed  upon  a  narrow 
jointed  portion  of  the  worm,  of  confiderable  length,  and 
which  gradually  fpreads  itfelf  into  the  broader  joints, 
of  w  hich  the  body  of  the  worm  is  compofed. 

The  body  of  the  taenia  confifts  of  thin,  flat,  pretty 
long  joints,  on  one  edge  of  which  there  is  a  projection, 

with, 
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with  a  very  obvious  aperture.  In  the  fame  worm  Tome 
of  thefe  joints  appear  confiderably  longer  than  others  ; 
this  probably  depends  on  one  joint  being  contracted, 
while  another  is  relaxed.  The  apertures  which  we  have 
juft  mentioned  are  generally  placed  on  the  edge  of  the 
contiguous  joints  ;  but  this  is  not  uniformly  the  cafe ; 
they  are  fometimes  placed  on  the  fame  edges  of  two,  or 
even  feveral  contiguous  joints.  When  thefe  joints  are 
examined  attentively,  there  are  frequently  feen,  in  each 
cf  them,  veifels  filled  with  a  brownifli  fluid,  and  difpofed 
in  an  arborefeent  form.  Around  the  edges  of  each 
joint,  there  is  alfo  a  diflinCl  ferpentine  canal.  The.laft 
joint  of  a  taenia  refembles  very  much  a  common  joint 
rounded  off  at  its  extremity,  and  without  any  aper¬ 
ture. 

The  joints  of  this  fpccies  are  very  eafily  feparated 
from  each  other  whilfl  the  animal  is  alive.  This  fepara- 
tion  is  efFeCted  either  by  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
intefiines,  or  perhaps  fpontaneoufly.  Each  joint  thus 
detached  from  the  mother  worm,  has  the  power  of  retain¬ 
ing,  for  a  confiderable  time,  its  living  principle,  and  is 
called,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  feed  of  the  gourd, 
vermis  cucurbitinus .  This  phenomenon  has  given  rife 
to  many  warm  difputes  ;  feveral  authors  have  denied 
their  being  portions  of  taenia,  and  have  affirmed  that 
they  were  diftinCt  worms.  The  feparated  joints  do  not 
appear  capable  of  retaining  their  fituation  for  any  length 
of  time,  but  are  foon  forced  down  the  inteftinal  tube, 
and  at  length  creep  out,  or  are  expelled  per  anum. 
There  are  feveral  cafes  faithfully  recorded,  where  the 
perfons,  if  their  veracity  can  be  depended  upon  (and 
they  had  no  interefl:  in  deceiving),  have  voided,  during 
the  time  they  were  troubled  with  the  worm,  upwards 
of  fifteen  thoufand. 

This  worm  is  not  in  general  folitary,  as  is  common¬ 
ly  fuppofed,  for  feveral  of  them  have  been  feen  coming 
away  at  the  fame  time. 

They  are  always  found  in  the  fmall  inteftjnes,  com¬ 
monly  occupying  their  whole  extent. 

The  motion  of  thefe  worms  is  undulatory.  The 
firfi:  joint  towards  the  head  contraCls  ;  the  lucceeding 
ones  follow  fuceeflively,  and  the  worm  is  at  length 
drawn  confiderably  forwards,  exaCtly  in  the  fame  manner 
in  which  the  earth-worm  is  feen  to  move,  only  confider¬ 
ably  flower.  By  this  means  the  food  taken  in  at  the 
mouth  of  the  worm  is  very  foon  conveyed  all  along  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  may  fometimes  be  feen  moving 
along  with  confiderable  rapidity. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  the  taenia  is 
hermaphrodite.  The  ofcula  are  obferved  to  be  vifeera, 
fubfervient  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  as  it  can 
be  proved,  that  they  give  exit  to  the  ovula. 

Articulations  fliort  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
la  A,  with  a  mouth  in  the  centre  of  each  joint ;  ovaries 
Hillate  round  the  mouth. 

It  is  compofed  of  a  head,  a  chain  of  articulations, 
and  a  tail  formed  of  a  round  joint,  as  in  the  laft  fpecies. 
The  head  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  joints  are  more  uniform  in  their  appearance 
than  thofe  of  the  tcenia  folium.  They  are  qonfider- 
ably  more  broad  than  long,  and  their  ofcula  are  not 
placed  on  the  margin,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  flat¬ 
tened  furface,  and  only  on  one  flde.  We  have  never 
feen  them  change  their  fide,  but  have  always  obferved 
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them  on  the  fame  fide  throughout  the 
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whole  extent  of 

the  worm. 

In  every  other  refpeCI  the  defeription  of  this  fpecies 
agrees  with  that  above  given  of  the  other,  except  that 
the  ovaria  are  in  the  form  of  a  rofe  or  ftar,  hence  they 
are  called  by  fome  writers,  ovaria  rofacea ,  and  others, 

JHgmates  rofacece  ;  and  that  the  tranfvcrfc  canals  bv 
which  there  is  in  the  other  fpecies  a  communication 
between  the  longitudinal  canals  arc  in  this  wanting. 

The  number  of  this  fpecies  is  uncertain,  but  there 
are  feldom  more  than  three  or  four. 

Its  length  is  commonly  lefs  than  that  of  the  Jail 
fpecies,  feldom  exceeding  five  yards. 

It  is  always  fituated  in  the  fmall  intefiines*  and  it 
appears  that  it  feeds  on  no  other  food  than  pure  chyle 

It  is  for  the  moil  part  of  a  darker  hue  than  the 
former  fpecies,  though  they  have  been  feen  as  white  as 
milk. 

This  fpecies  is  very  feldom  met  with  in  this  country, 
but  is  endemic  in  Switzerland  and  Ruflia,  and  very 
common  in  Germany  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  anatomical 
firu&ure  of  toenise,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  by 
Mr  Carlifle,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Lin.  Tranf.  and 
Dr  Hooper’s  paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Lopdon.  For  an  account  of 
the  fymptoms  produced  by  thefe  worms  and  the  afea- 
rides,  and  the  method  of  treatment,  fee  Worms,  Me¬ 
dicine  Index  :  and  for  the  remedies  employed  in  thefe 
cafes,  fee  ANTHELMINTICS,  MATERIA  Medica  Index. 

The  following  fpecies  inhabit  various  mammalia,  viz. 

Catenae for  mis,  of  which  there  are  feven'  varieties  fnam} 
found  in  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  cat,  the  fquir-/^,™ 
rel,  and  the  dormoufe  ;  cucurbitina,  in  the  dog*  ferra- 
ta,  in  the  dog  and  cat  ;  maniliformis,  in  the  cat  ;  li- 
neata,  in  the  wild  cat ;  muftelae,  in  the  weazel,  martin, 
and  polecat ;  filamentofa,  in  the  intefiines  of  the  mole; 
erinacei,  in  the  hedge-hog  ;  firaminea,  in  the  mus  cri- 
cetus  ;  magna  and  quadriloba,  in  the  horfe;  and  capri- 
na,  in  the  goat. 

The  following  infefi  birds,  viz. 

Pfittaci,  in  the  pfittachus  brachyurpus  ;  cornicis,  avium. 
in  the  crow  ;  ferpentiformis,  in  crows,  rooks,  and  mag¬ 
pies  ;  caryoeadtus,  in  the  nut-cracker  ;  crateriformis, 
in  the  fpotted  wood-pecker ;  torqueta,  in  theduck;  fco- 
lopacis  and  filum,  in  the  woodcock  ;  infundibuliformis, 
in  the  buzzard,  ducks,  and  poultry;  fturni,  in  the  fiar- 
ling  j  pafieris,  in  the  fparrow  ;  and  hirundinis,  in  the 
martin  fwallow. 

One,  viz. 

T.  Nodulofa,  infefts  various  fpecies  of  fiffi.  nodulofa . 

C.  Head  unarmed  with  hooks . 

e  Of  this  feftion  the  following  infefi  the  mammalia, 
viz  ; 

Dentata,  fometimes  faid  to  be  found  in  mankind  *,  mammali - 
phocae,  in  the  great  feal  *  baffilaris,  in  the  mole  ;  pec -um. 
tinata,  in  the  hare  and  rabbit;  ovina,  in  flieep  ;  equina 
in  the  horfe ;  and  fuis,  in  the  Ethiopian  hog. 

The  following  are  found  in  birds,  viz. 

Globifera,  in  the  buzzard,  lanner,  and  thruffi  ;  per  •‘avium. 
lata,,  in  the  buzzard;  flagellum,  in  the  kite  ;  candela- 
braria,  in  the  Alucoowl;  crenata,  in  the  fpotted  wood¬ 
pecker;  lanceolata,  in  the  merganfer  and  fmew  ;  feti- 

gera, 
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sera  and  anferis,  in  the  goofe  ;  anatis,  in  various  fpecies  tolerably  quick  undulative  motion  like  that  of  a  leech  ;  SVechs. 
of  duck  •,  ltevis,  m  the  duck,  6tc 


3* 

toria. 


cuneata,  m  various 
fpecies  5  alcse,  in  the  auk  j  tordie,  in  the  razor-bill  5 
tardae,  in  the  buflard  j  linea  in  partridges  j  and  macu¬ 
la  ta,  in  the  redwing. 

One,  viz. ; 

Eufonis,  is  found  in  the  toad  and  falam?lnder. 

The  following  infeil  fifir,  viz. 

Anguillas,  in  the  eel  5  rugofa,  in  the  cod ;  fcorpii, 
in  the  armed  bullhead  ;  percse,  in  the  Tea  perch  *,  ery- 
thrinse,  in  the  Norway  perch  ;  cernuae,  in  the  ruffe  j  foil- 
da  and  gafteroftei  in  the  ftickle-back  •>  filuri,  in  the  filu- 
rus  glanis  falmonis,  in  the  falmon  ;  froelichii,  in  the 
falmo  weltmanni  ♦,  reCtangulum,  in  the  barbel  5  torru- 
lofa,  in  the  cyprinus  jefes,  and  laticeps,  in  the  bream. 

Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  the  Syjiema  Nature,  enu¬ 
merates  86  fpecies  of  the  taenia. 


l5' 


Furia. 


Body  linear,  equal,  filiform,  and  ciliate  on  each  fide, 
with  a  {ingle  row  of  reflected  prickles  preffed  clofe. 
to  the  body. 

f emails.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  infernalis.  . 

From  the  account  given  of  this  animal  in  the  Syji. 
Nat .  it  appears  to  be  a  very  formidable  creature.  It 
inhabits  the  extenfive  marlhy  plains  of  Bothnia  5  is 
about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  pale  red  or  brown  colour, 
generally  with  a  black  tip.  It  mounts  up  the  fedges 
and  rubs,  and  being  driven  by  the  wind  through  the 
air,  enters  through  the  Ikin  of  men  and  liorfes  in  fuch 
parts  as  are  expofed  and  fituated  obliquely  *,  leaving  a 
black  mark  where  it  had  entered.  It  firft  excites  a 
fenfation  like  the  prick  of  a  needle,  which  is  followed 
by  violent  itching  and  acute  pain.  An  inflammation 
and  commonly  gangrene  is  the  confequence,  attended 
with  fever,  faintings  and  delirium,  and  frequently  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  fliort  time  in  death,  unlefs  the  worm  is 
fpeedily  extracted,  which  is  a  work  of  confiderable  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  part  where  the  worm  entered  is  to  be 
fcarified,  and  anointed  with  oil  of  birch,  or  covered 
with  a  poultice  of  curds  or  cheefe. 

16.  Gordius. 

Body  round,  equal,  filiform,  and  fmooth.  Body  pale 
brown  (or  yellowifh)  with  dark  extremities.  Water 
hair-worm. 

This  worm  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  horfe’s  hair, 
and  when  full  grown,  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 
Its  (kin  is  fomewhat  gloffy,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
white,  except  the  head  and  tail,  which  are  black.  It 
is  common  in  our  frefii  waters,  and  particularly  in  fucli 
where  the  bottom  is  compofed  of  foft  clay,  through 
which  it  paffes  as  a  fifli  does  through  water. 

Its  popular  name  arofe  from  the  idea  that  it  was 
produced  from  the  hair  of  horfes  and  other  animals 
that  were  accidentally  dropped  into  the  water  •,  an  idea 
that  is  yet  prevalent  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people. 

Its  Linnasan  name  of  gordius  originated  in  the  habit 
that  it  has  of  twilling  itfelf  into  fuch  peculiar  contor¬ 
tions  as  to  refemble  a  complicated  gordion  knot.  In 
this  (late  it  often  continues  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
then  {lowly  difengaging  itfelf,  extends  its  body  to  the 
full  length.  Sometimes  it  moves  in  The  water  with  a 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
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and  at  other  times  its  motions  are  the  moll  flow  and 
languid  imaginable.  When  the  water  in  which  it 
fwims  happens  to  be  dried  up,  it  foon  lofes  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  life }  the  {lender  body  fiirivels,  and  it  may 
be  kept  in  this  ilate  a  confiderable  time.  But  when¬ 
ever  it  is  put  into  water  its  body  foon  reaffumes  its 
former  appearance  \  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  it  begins 
to  move,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  it  is  as  active 
and  lively  as  ever.  How  long  it  may  be  preferred  in 
this  dried  (late  without  lofing  its  life,  or  how  often  it 
might  admit  of  being  revived,  has  not  been  afeertained. 

When  kept  in  a  veffel  of  water,  it  will  fo  me  times  ap¬ 
pear  motionlefs  and  as  if  dead  for  feveral  hours,  and 
afterwards  will  refume  its  vigour,  and  feem  as  healthy 
as  before. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance,  that  its  bite, 
which  it  fometimes  infliCls  on  being  taken  out  of  the* 
water,  has  been  known  to  produce  the  complaint  call¬ 
ed  a  whitlow.  This  is  mentioned  by  Linnaeus  as  a  po¬ 
pular  opinion  in  Sweden,  and  it  has  fince  his  time  been 
confirmed  by  various  other  perfons. 

This  gordius  is  fometimes  found  in  the  earth- as  well 
as  in  water,  and  particularly  in  gardens  of  a  clayey 
foil  after  rain. 

Befides  this  fpecies  four  others  are  enumerated,  viz. 
Argillaceus,  filum,  la&eus,  and  arenarius  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  firlt  of  thefe,  which  is  faid  to  pierce 
through  clay,  to  give  paffage  to.  water,  is  merely  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  aquaticus. 

17.  Hirudo. 

Body  oblong,  truncate  at  both  ends,  unarmed  and  car¬ 
tilaginous,  moving  by  dilating  the  head  and  tail,  and 
contracting  itfelf  into  an  arch. 

Elongated,  of  an  olive  black  colour,  with  fix  yellow  medicine 
ferruginous  lines  above,  and  yellow  fpots  below.  Medici - 
rut l  leech. — This  fpecies  is  generally  two  or  three  inches# 
long,  when  lying  in  its  natural  ilate,  though  it  is  capable 
of  very  great  dilatation.  The  body  is  compofed  of  nu¬ 
merous  annular  wrinkles,  which  may  be  feen  projecting, 
and  by  which  the  animal  can  expand  or  contraCl  its 
body  at  pleafure.  The  head  is  {mailer  than  the  tail. 

This  latter  terminates  in  a  circular  mufcle  01*  fucker, 
which  when  applied  to  any  fubltance  eafily  adheres ; 
probably  by  the  animal’s  drawing  up  the  middle,  and 
thereby  exhaulting  the  air  below.  By  means  of  the 
tail  it  fallens  itfelf  with  eafe  and  fecurity,  while  it  ex¬ 
tends  the  other  parts  of  its  body  in  any  direClion  j  and 
it  is  fo  firmly  fixed,  that  it  can  move  about  without  any 
danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  current.  When 
the  animal  is  defirous  of  changing  its  place,  it  extends 
its  body  forwards,  fixes  its  head  in  the  fame  n^anner 
as  it  did  its  tail,  which  latter  it  then  loofeiis,  draws  up, 
and  then  fallens  near  its  head,  fo  as  to  form  a  frefii 
point  from  which  to  continue  its  movements. 

Its  head  is  furniflied  with  three  teeth,  of  a  fubftance 
refembling  cartilage,  which  are  fo  fituated  as  to  con¬ 
verge  when  the  animal  bites,  and  to  leave  a  triangular 
mark  on  the  {kin.  Thefe  teeth  are  fo  ilrong  that  by 
means  of  them  the  animal  can  pierce  the  ikin  of  an  ox 
or  a  horfe,  as  well  as  that  of  a  man  and  through  the 
holes  which  it  forms,  it  fucks  the  blood.  This  appears 
to  be  done  by  contracting  the  mufcles  of  Its  throat,  fo 
X  x  {ps 
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as  to  make  the  blood  ruth  through  the  vacuum  formed 
above  the  wound,  into  the  ftomach  of  the  leech.  This 
ftomach  is  a  kind  of  membranaceous  Ikin,  divided  into 
24  fmall  cells.  If  fuffered  to  retain  the  blood  which 
it  has  fucked,  this  is  faid  to  remain  in  the  ftomach  of 
the  animal  for  months  together,  almoft  without  coagu¬ 
lating,  and  to  afford  fupport  to  the  animal  during  the 
whole  of  that  time.  It  appears  to  pafs  off  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin  by  iranfpiration,  the  matter  fixing  on 
the  furface  of  the  body,  and  afterwards  coming  off  in 
fmall  filaments.  Mr  Bingley  affirms  in  proof  of  this, 
that  if  a  leech  be  imrnerfed  in  oil  (where  it  will  keep 
alive  for  feveral  days),  and  afterwards  put  into  water, 
a  Hough  will  be  feen  to  loofen  from  its  fkin,  exaftly  of 
the  (hape  of  the  animal. 

It  is  viviparous,  and  produces  only  one  at  a  time, 
which  is  commonly  in  the  month  of  July.  It  inhabits 
clear  running  waters,  but  may  be  kept  for  a  confiderable 
time  in  veffels  partly  filled  with  water,  which  fhould  be 
changed  occafionally,  when  it  becomes  putrid.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  if  the  number  of  leeches  kept  together  is  not 
great,  the  water  need  not  be  changed  oftener  than  once 
a  month  in  winter,  and  once  every  fortnight  in  fum- 
mer ;  and  we  have  known  inft ances  where  feveral  leeches 
have,  when  negle&ed,  lived  for  feveral  months  in  the 
fame  water.  If,  however,  the  number  be  large,  they 
frequently  die,  which  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  their 
fighting  and  killing  each  other. 

When  leeches  are  to  be  applied  for  the  purpofe  of 
extrading  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  the  mod 
lively,  and  thofe  of  a  moderate  fize,  fhould  be  feleded 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  they  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain 
out  of  the  water  in  a  covered  veffel  for  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  they  are  applied.  The  beft  method  of  applying 
them  is,  to  put  them  within  a  hollow  glafs  tube, 
ground  fmooth  at  one  end,  open  at  both  extremities, 
and  bending  fo  as  to  admit  of  its  being  applied  to  any 
part  occafionally.  The  leech  will  commonly  foon  fix, 
but  the  fkin  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  fhould  always 
be  wafhed  thoroughly  clean,  and  fhould  be  freed  from 
hair.  If  the  animal  is  averfe  to  fix,  it  may  often  be  en¬ 
ticed  to  do  fo  by  rubbing  the  part  of  the  fkin  with  a 
little  frefti  cream,  or  new  milk.  When  the  leech  has 
gorged  itfelf  with  blood,  it  commonly  drops  off  fpon- 
taneoufly  ;  but  if  it  fhould  be  too  long  in  quitting  its 
hold,  it  may  be  fpeedily  made  to  do  fo  by  inferting  a 
little  fait,  pepper,  vinegar,  or  other  acrid  fubftance,  be¬ 
tween  the  margin  of  its  head  and  the  fkin.  As  a  leech, 
after  it  has  been  ufed  for  drawing  blood,  will  not,  for  a 
long  time,  fuck  again,  if  fuffered  to  retain  the  blood  it 
has  drawn,  various  methods  have  been  contrived  to 
evacuate  the  blood.  The  common  method  is,  to 
fprinkle  a  little  fait  upon  its  mouth,  which  commonly 
makes  it  difgorge  a  great  quantity  of  blood  ;  but  we  are 
not  certain  whether  more  animals  are  not  killed  in  this 
way  than  by  fuffering  the  blood  to  remain.  The  molt 
effectual,  and  we  believe  the  fafeft  method  of  making 
them  difgorge  the  blood  is,  to  lay  hold  of  them  by  the 
tail,  and  ftrip  them  between  the  fingers,  after  which 
they  fhould  be  put  into  clean  water. 

The  beft  method  of  conveying  leeches  to  a  di fiance/ 
is,  to  put  them  into  a  firong,  wide-mouthed  glafs  bottle, 
and  to  put  with  them  a  piece  of  fponge  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ted  with  water,  tying  a  piece  of  bladder  pricked  with 
holes  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 


It  is  faid  that  leeches,  when  kept  in  bottles,  will  be-  species, 
come  very  reftlefs  juft  before  a  change  of  weather  is  IRteftina, 
about  to  take  place.  This  may  be  the  cafe,  but  from 
many  obfervations  which  we  have  made,  we  believe 
that  they  afford  very  uncertain  prefages  of  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere. 

Elongated,  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  with  an  ochr z-fangwfu- 
yellow  marginal  band.  Horfe-leech, 

This  is  larger  than  the  former  $  its  fkin  is  fmooth 
and  gloffy  ;  its  back  of  a  dufky  colour,  and  the  belly 
of  a  yellowifh  green  j  its  body  is  depreffed.  It  inhabits 
ffagnant  waters.  It  is  to  be  carefully  diftinguifiied 
from  the  former  fpecies,  as  it  will  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  furgery. 

Befides  thefe  two  fpecies,  the  following  are  deferibed 
in  the  Syjlema  Naturae  ;  viz.  indica,  lineata,  *  oftocula- 
ta,  *  ftagnalis,  complanata,  *  vfridis,  *  heteroclyta, 

*  geometra,  teffelata,  marginata,  groffa,  hippoglofii, 

*  crenata,  *  muricata,  and  branchiata.  In  all  1 7  fpecies. 


18.  Lumbricus. 
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Body  round,  annulate  }  generally  with  an  elevated, 
flefiiy  belt  near  the  head,  and  commonly  rough, 
with  minute  concealed  prickles,  placed  longitudinal¬ 
ly,  and  furnilhed  with  a  lateral  aperture. 


There  are  16  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.  }  *  terreftris, 

*  marinus,  vermicularis,  variegatus,  tubifex,  lineatus, 
ciliatus,  tubicola,  echeiorus,  thallaflima,  edulis,  *  oxy- 
arus,  fragilis,  armiger,  corretus,  fabellaris. 

Of  thefe,  the  only  one  of  which  we  {hall  make  par-  $  tern* 
ticular  mention,  is  the  terreftris,  common  earth-worm,  *  ■ 
or  dew-worm.  Body  red,  with  eight  rows  of  prickles.  J 
This  worm  has  neither  bones,  brains,  eyes,  nor  feet. 

It  has  a  number  of  breathing  holes  fiiuated  along  its 
back,  near  each  ring.  Its  heart  is  placed  near  the 
head,  and  may  be  obferved  to  beat  with  a  very  diftineft 
motion.  The  body  is  formed  of  fmall  rings,  furnilhed 
with  a  fet  of  mufclcs  that  enable  it  to  a<ft  in  a  fort  of 
fpiral  dire&ion  ;  and  by  this  means  it  is  capable,  in  the 
moft  complete  manner,  of  creeping  on  the  earth,  or  pe¬ 
netrating  into  its  fubftance.  Mr  Bingley  explains  the 
motion  of  thefe  animals  by  that  of  a  wire  wound  about 
a  cylinder,  where,  when  one  end. is  drawn  on  and  held 
faft,  the  other,  upon  being  loofed,  will  immediately  folT 
low.  Thefe  mufcles  enable  the  worm  to  contract  or 
dilate  its  body  with  great  force.  The  rings  are  each 
armed  with  fmall,  ftiff,  (harp  prickles,  which  the  animal 
is  able  to  open  cut  or  clofe  upon  its  body  ;  and  from 
beneath  the  Ikin  there  is  fecreted  a  {limy  matter,  which, 
by  lubricating  the  body,  greatly  facilitates  its  paffage 
through  the  earth.  ^ 

It  is  of  confequence  to  point  out  the  difference  be-  Differences 
tween  this  worm  and  the  afearis  lambriciodes ,  or  long  between 
round  worm  of  the  human  inteftines,  deferibed  at  page  the  earth- 
338.  as  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  merely  varieties 
of  the  fame  animal.  The  common  earth-worm  has  its  }u[r,bri- 
extremities  much  blunter  than  thofe  of  the  rnteJHnal ;  coldes, 
its  mouth  confifts  of  a  fmall,  longitudinal  fiffure,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  under  furface  of  a  fmall  rounded  head,  there 
being  no  appearance  of  the  three  vefieles  fo  evident  in 
the  afearis.  On  the  under  furface  of  the  earth-worm 
there  is  a  la''rge  femilunar  fold  of  {kin,  into  which  the 
head  retreats  *,  but  this  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  afea¬ 
ris  \  the  anus  of  the  earth-worm  opens  at  the  very  ex¬ 
tremity 
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tremity  of  the  tall,  and  not  as  in  the  afcaris,  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  diftance  from  the  tail.  The  afcaris  alfo  wants 
the  tranfverfe  rugae  which  are  fo  Strongly  marked  in 
the  earth-worm,  as  well  as  the  broad  yellowifh  band  by 
which  the  body  of  the  latter  is  Surrounded. 

The  internal  ftru&ure  of  thefe  two  Species  of  worms 
is  alfo  extremely  different.  In  the  earth-worm,  there 
is  a  large  and  complete  ftomach,  confifting  of  two  ca¬ 
vities  ;  and  the  inteftinal  canal  in  the  latter  is  likewife 
larger,  and  more  formed  into  facculi  than  the  afcaris. 
The  parts  fubfervient  to  generation  in  thefe  two  Species 
ef  worms  differ  very  much  from  each  other  ;  in  the 
afcaris  there  is  a  diftin&ion  of  fex,  the  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion  being  different  in  the  male  and  in  the  female ;  in 
the  common  earth-worm  the  organs  of  generation  are 
the  fame  in  each  individual,  as  this  worm  is  herma- 
*  phrodite.  The  appearance,  too,  of  the  organs  of  gene¬ 
ration,  is  extremely  different  at  firft  fight  in  the  one 
fpecies  of  animal  and  the  other.  There  is  an  oval 
mafs  fituated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  earth¬ 
worm,  refembling  a  good  deal  the  medullary  matter  of 
kRaillie's  the  brain  * 

f°rbtd  Dew-worms,  though  in  appearance  a  fmall  and  def- 
picable  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  yet,  if  loft,  might 
make  a  lamentable  clhafm.  For,  to  fay  nothing  of  half 
the  birds  and  fome  quadrupeds  which  are  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  fupported  by  them,  worms  feem  to  be  the  great 
promoters  of  vegetation  (which  would  proceed  but  ill 
without  them)  by  boring,  perforating,  and  loofening 
the  foil,  and  rendering  it  pervious  to  rains  and  the  fibres 
of  plants,  by  drawing  ftraws  and  ftalks  of  leaves  and 
twigs  into  it;  and  moft  of  all,  by  throwing  up  Such  in¬ 
finite  numbers  of  lumps  called  worm-cafts,  which  form 
a  fine  manure  for  grain  and  grafs.  Worms  probably 
provide  new  foil  for  hills  and  flopes  when  the  rain  wafhes 
the  earth  away ;  and  they  affe£t  flopes,  probably  to 
avoid  being  flooded. 

Gardeners  and  farmers  exprefs  their  deteftation  of 
worms ;  the  former,  becaufe  they  render  their  walks 
unfightly,  and  make  them  much  work ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  becaufe  they  think  worms  eat  their  green  corn. 
But  thefe  men  would  find,  that  the  earth,  without 
worms,  would  foon  become  cold,  hard-bound,  and  void 
of  fermentation,  and  confequently  fterile  ;  and  befides, 
in  favour  of  worms,  it  fhould  be  hinted  that  green 
corn,  plants  and  flowers,  are  not  fo  much  injured  by 
bingley's  them  as  by  many  fpecies  of  infers  in  their  larva  or  grub- 
| timed  ftate,  and  by  unnoticed  myriads  of  thofe  fmall  fhell- 

fograpkyt  leQ  fnails  called  flugs,  which  filently  and  impercepti- 
'  m*  1)#  bly  make  amazing  havock  in  the  field  and  garden  f . 
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■punculus. 


nudus . 


19.  SlPUNCULUS. 

Body  round  and  elongated ;  mouth  cylindrical  at  the 
end,  and  narrower  than  the  body ;  aperture  at  the 
fide  of  the  body  warty. 

There  are  two  fpecies  5  viz,  S,  *  nudus  and  facca- 
tus. 

Body  covered  with  a  clofe  fkin,  and  globular  at  the 
lower  end.  Naked  tube  worm , — This  animal  is  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  nearly  of  a  conical  figure  from 
head  to  tail,  having  the  bafe  ufually  about  nine  lines, 
and  the  other  extremity  about  four  lines^in  diameter. 
The  broader  part  of  the  body  is  the  head,  and  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  mouth,  in  which  there  is  a  tube  made  of 
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a  ftrong  membrane,  and  armed  with  three  flefliy-point-  Species, 
ed  papillae,  about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  millet.  This  nte^tma’J 
trunk  is  at  one  end  every  wdiere  conne&ed  with  the 
rim  of  the  mouth,  but  is  loofe  at  the  other  end.  It  may 
be  extended  to  the  length  of  an  inch,  or  entirely  with¬ 
drawn  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal,  probably  for  the 
purpofe  of  feizing  its  food,  and  carrying  it  to  its  mouth. 

When  the  tube  is  out  of  the  mouth,  the  papillae  are  on 
the  outfide,  but  they  occupy  the  infide  of  the  mouth 
when  the  tube  is  within.  Hence  the  food  laid  hold  of 
by  the  difengaged  part  of  the  trunk  cannot  efcape  ;  as 
the  further  the  trunk  is  drawm  back  into  the  mouth,  it  is 
arrefted  by  fo  many  more  papillae,  which  like  prongs  are 
ready  to  detain  it.  At  the  diftance  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  mouth  there  is  an  oblong  aperture,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  prominent  lip,  and  fituated  tranf- 
verfely. 

The  whole  body  of  this  animal  is  of  a  fallow  white, 
inclining  to  a  clay  colour,  and  is  adorned  with  deep 
ftreaks ;  fome  of  which  are  longitudinal,  and  others 
circular.  Sometimes  this  animal  will  extend  itfelf  to 
almoft  the  length  of  a  foot,  while  at  other  times  it 
con  trails  into  a  very  fmall  volume,  by  enlarging  the 
narrower  portion  of  its  body  near  the  point,  which  is 
fpherical. 

It  inhabits  deep  feas,  from  wrhich  it  is  never  caft  on 
the  fhore,  but  it  lometimes  enters  the  fifhermen’s  nets 
along  with  their  fifti.  ( 

Body  covered  with  a  loofe  fkin,  and  rounded  at  the Jaccatus «, 
lower  end.  Vid.  fig.  9.  Fig.  9. 

This  animal  differs  little  from  the  former,  except 
in  the  loofe  fkin  in  which  the  animal  is  enclofed 
as  in  a  bag.  It  inhabits  the  American  and  Indian 
feas. 
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20.  Planaria.  Planaria. 


Body  gelatinous,  flattifh,  with  a  double  ventral  pore  $ 

mouth  terminal. 

The  animals  comprehended  under  this  genus  nearly 
refemble  the  leeches,  and  like  them  live  in  frefh  wa¬ 
ter.  They  are  very  numerous,  but,  as  nothing  remark¬ 
able  is  known  refpedting  them,  we  fhall  merely  enume^ 
rate  their  names. 

A.  Without  eyes . 

Stagnatus,  nigra,  brunea,  ciliata,  gulo,  pun&ata, 
flaccida,  rofea,  angulata,  rubra,  viridis,  operculata, 
fubulata,  quadrangular!?,  bicornis,  grifea,  fulva,  viri- 
data. 

B.  Having  a  Jingle  eye . 

Glauca,  lineata,  ni&itans. 

C.  Having  two  eyes . 

Fufca,  la&ea,  tonica,  tentaculata,  crenata,  helluo, 
obfeura,  roftrata,  atomata,  cornuta,  radiata,  flrigata, 
groffa,  linearis,  terreftris,  tetragona,  capitata,  caudate* 
auriculata,  filaris,  lingua. 

D.  Having  three  eyes . 

Gefferenfis. 

E.  Having  four  eyes . 

Marmorata,  Candida,  truncata. 

X  x  2  F.  Having 
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Species. 

Mollufca. 
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F.  Ha  ving  more  than  four  eyes. 


Tremellaris. 
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There  are  three  fpecies  $  viz.  M.  mammilla,  varia,  Species, 
and  globulus.  Found  alfo  in  the  North  Teas  and  on  the  t  Mollufca, 
ih ores  of  Greenland. 


There  are  in  all  forty-two  fpecies. 

This  Order  comprehends  twenty  genera,  and  about 
40  6  fpecies. 

SECT.  II. 

Order  II.  MOLLUSCA. 

We  have  already,  in  the  fecond  part  of  the  article 
Anatomy,  chap.  viii.  given  a  fufficient  account  of 
the  general  ftru&ure  of  the  animals  of  this  order,  and 
of  the  feveral  fubdivi lions  of  it,  as  given  by  Cuvier, 
to  whofe  writings  and  thofe  of  La  Marck,  the  lovers 
of  natural  hiftory  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  prefent 
Hate  of  our  knowledge  refpe&ing  thofe  animals.  Cu¬ 
vier  includes  under  the  mollufca  all  thofe  animals 
which  inhabit  {hells,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  naked. 

*The  latter  only  can  be  confidered  here,  and  we  (hall 
chiefly  confine  ourfelvcs  to  fome  of  the  more  remark¬ 
able  fpecies, 
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A&inia.  21.  ACTINIA. 

Body  oblong,  cylindrical,  flefhy,  and  contra&ile,  fixed 
by  the  bafe  ;  mouth  terminal,  expanfile,  furrounded 
with  numerous  tentacula,  and  without  any  other 
aperture. 

This  genus  comprehends  molt  of  thofe  extraordinary 
animals  which  have  been  defcribed  under  the  title 
of  animal  flowers ,  fea-marygolds ,  &c.  an  account  of 
which  has  been  already  given  under  the  article  AnI~ 
MAL-Flower.  We  fhall  here  therefore  only  enumerate 
the  fpecies,  which  are  23  in  number  ;  viz.  rufa,  *  craf- 
ficornis,  *  plumofa,  *  anemonoides,  judaica,  *  effaeta, 
coccinea,  undata,  viduata,  *  truncata,  nodofa,  fpe&abi- 
lis,  digitata,  gigantea,  alba,  viridis,  priapus,  Candida, 
hicornis,  vulva,.  *  caryophyllus,  iris,  fifcella,  pufilla, 
*  cereus,  *bellis,  *  gemmacea,  *  mefembryantliemum, 
fociata,  after,  anemone,  helianthus,  *  dianthus,  calen¬ 
dula,.  doliolum,  *  maculata. 
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CSava.  22.  CLAVA. 

Body  flefhy,  gregarious,  club-fhaped,  and  fixed  by  a 
round  peduncle,  having  a  Angle  vertical  aperture. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies;  viz.  paralitica  \  charac¬ 
ter!  fed-  by  its  having  a  whitifti,  pellucid  peduncle^  and 
an  opaque  red  club  that  is  covered  with  ereft,  conical, 
pellucid  fpines.  It  is  found  in  the  Baltic  fea,  upon 
fea  weeds,  fhell-fifh,  and  floating  timber.  It  poffeffes 
the  power  of  dilating  and  contra&ing  the  mouth. 

Pedicel-  23.  PEDICELLARIA. 

laria. 

Body  foft,  and  feated  on  a  rigid  fixed  peduncle,  having 
a  Angle  aperture. 

There  are  three  fpecies  ;  viz.  P;  globifera,  triphylla, 
and  tridens,  all  which  are  found  in  the  North  feas, 

chiefly  among  the  fpines  of  echini. 
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*jMammana.  24.  MaMMARIA. 

Body  fmooth,  and  wdthout  rays,  having  a  Angle  aper¬ 
ture. 


2J.  ASCIDIA.  Afcidia. 

Body  fixed,  roundifh,  and  appearing  to  ifiue  from  a 

fheath,  having  two  apertures,  generally  placed  near 

the  upper  extremity,  one  below  the  other. 

There  are  about  35  fpecies  of  Afcidia  ;  viz.  pa- 
pillofa,  gelatinofa,  *  inteftinalis,  quadridentata,  *  rufti- 
ca,  echinata,  mentula,  venofa,  prunum,  conchilega,  pa- 
rallelogramma,  virginea,  canina,  patula,  afpera,  fcabra, 
orbicularis,  corrugata,  lepadiformis,  complanata,  tuber- 
culum,  villofa,  clavata,  pedunculata,  *  mammillaris, 
globularis,  fufea,  gelatina,  cryftallina,  odlodentata,  pa- 
telliformis,  pyura,  aurantium,  globularis,  fafciculata. 

Of  thefe  we  fhall  deferibe  only  two,  the  papillofa, 
and  the  inteftinalis. 

Body  rough,  and  covered  with  fcarlet  tubercles.— papillofa. 
This  animal  is  generally  about  three  inches  long,  and 
fomething  lefs  than  two  broad  ;  its  fhape  is  oval.  On 
the  upper  part  it  is  furnifhed  with  two  mammillary  pro¬ 
tuberances,  one  of  which  is  feated  on  the  top  of  the 
body,  and  has  an  orifice  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  The 
other  is  placed  a  little  belowr  the  former,  and  has  a 
triangular  orifice  opening  tranfverfely.  The  lips  of  ei¬ 
ther  orifice  are  encom  palled  with  feveral  fetaceous  hairs, 
of  a  clay  colour,  and  one  line  in  length,  but  obferving 
no  regular  order.  The  whole  furface  of  the  body  is 
rough,  being  covered  over  with  fmall  knobs  or  oblong 
nipples  of  a  fcarlet  colour.  The  extremity  oppofite  to 
the  organs,  or  the  bafis,  is  furnifhed  with  peduncles  of 
various  forms,  by  means  of  which  this  animal  firmly 
adheres  to  rocks  or  other  bodies,  fo  that  it  cannot 
be  forced  from  its  Atuation  without  injuring  the  pe¬ 
duncles. 

The  fkin,  which  is  thick  and  hard  like  the  hide  of 
a  quadruped,  conftitutes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
animal’s  bulk  ;  and  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  diftin- 
guifhable  within,  except  a  fmall  part  that  commences 
a  little  below  the  orifice  of  the  upper  papilla,  from 
which  it  proceeds  downwards,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
lower  orifice,  having  the  appearance  of  an  inteftine. 

From  the  appearance  of  this  organ,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  upper  orifice  is  the  mouth,  and  the  lower  the  anus. 

This  fpecies  is  not  ufed  for  food,  though  fome  of  them 
are  faid  to  be  eatable. 

Body  elongated,  membranaceous,  fmooth,  and  vkuA- tntefli* 
ifti,  appearing  like  the  inteftines  of  a  quadruped. — If  nails . . 
the  membrane  of  which  nearly  the  whole  of  this  ani¬ 
mal’s  body  confifts,  be  divided  longitudinally,  there 
appears  another  membranaceous  canal  defeending  from 
the  upper  organ,  almofl  to  the  bafe,  where  it  bends 
back,  and  proceeds  towards  the  lower  organ,  into  which 
it  is  inferted.  This  canal  is  commonly  filled  with  a 
blackifh  fluid.  Thefe  organs  are  fometimes  ftrongly 
contra&ed,  and  at  others  as  much  relaxed.  They  do  , 
not  appear  like  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies,  to  be  able  -  ? 

to  draw  in  and  throw  out  the  water. 

The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  have  the  power 
of  fquirting  out  the  water  they  receive-,  as  if  from  a 
fountain  5  and  it  is  probable  that  they  derive  their 
nouriihment  from  the  animalcula  which  the  water  con¬ 
tains. 


4 


26.  Salpa* 


1 
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Species. 

MoUufca.  20.  oALPA. 

^  1  Body  long,  floating,  gelatinous,  tubular,  and  open  at 

fclpa.  each  extremity,  with  an  inteftinal  tube  placed  ob* 

liquely. 

The  outer  covering  of  thefe  animals  has  two  Open¬ 
ings,  one  very  large,  ferving  for  the  introduction  of  the 
■water  in  which  they  live  between  their  branchiae,  and 
the  other  fmaller,  which  appears  to  be  the  anus.  They 
have  no  head  or  feet.  They  arc  found  in  all  our  feas. 
Many  of  the  fpecies  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity 
which  they  obferve  in  their  mode  of  fwimming.  They 
are  gregarious,  and  one  always  follow's  at  the  tail  of 
another,  in  fueh  a  manner  as  to  touch  each  other,  and 
to  form  two  lines,  one  -  above  the  other,  each  indivi¬ 
dual  of  the  upper  line  being  fupported  by  two  of  the 
lower. 

I  The  fpecies  are  arranged  under  two  fubdivifions, 

A.  Fu rnifhed  with  an  appendage . 

This  feftion  contains  four  fpecies*  viz.  maxima,  pin- 
nata,  demoeratica,  and  mucronata. 

B.  Having  no  terminal  appendage . 

This  fe&ion  contains  feven  fpeeies  *,  viz.  punftata, 
confsederata,  fafciata,  fipho,  afrieana,  folitaria,  and  po- 
lycratica. 


Dagyfia.  27-  DaGYSIA. 

Body  loofe,  floating,  angular,  tubular,  and  open  at  each 
extremity. 

There  is  only  one  fpeeies  of  this  genus  ;  viz.  notata, 
chara&erifed  as  having  the  body  marked  at  one  end 
with  a  brown  fpot.  It  is  about  three  inches  long,  and 
one  thick,  and  is  found  in  the  fea  on  the  eoafts  of 
Spain.  Thefe  animals  adhere  to  each  other  by  their 
fides,  and  in  other  refpe&s  very  nearly  refemble  thofe 
of  the  laft  genus. 

Ptero4tfa.  2$.  Pterotrachia. 

chla*  Body  detached,  gelatinous,  with  a  moveable  fin  at  the 
abdomen  or  tail  ^  eyes  two,  placed  within  the  head. 


There  are  four  fpecies  \  viz.  coronata,  hyalina,  pul- 
monata,  and  aculeata. 

jDerris.  DERRIS. 

Body  cylindrical,  compofed  of  articulations  }  mouth 
terminal,  feelers  two. 

There  is  only  one  fpeeies ;  viz.  *  fanguinea,  which 
is  found  on  the  coaft  of  Pembrokefhire.— This  animal 
has  a  tapering  body  to  a  point  behind,  and  is  capable 
of  great  flexibility  \  it  is  covered  with  a  tranfparent 
membranous  coat,  through  which'  the  internal  parts 
are.vifible.  The  head  is  extended  beyond  the  outer 
fkin,  and  is  lefs  than  the  reft  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
body.  The  tentacula  are  white,  and  feated  at  the  top 
of  the  head.  The  mouth  confifts  of  two  lips,  the  upper 
one  hooked  and  moveable,  the  lower  one  ftraight  and 
fixed.  It  moves  by  an  undulating  motion  of  the  whole 
body*  1 
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30.  Limax. 

Body  oblong,  creeping,  with  a  flefhy  kind  of  fhield  4& 
above,  and  a  longitudinal  flat  difk  beneath  }  aperture  Llraax* 
placed  on  the  right  fide  within  the  fhield }  feelers 
four,  filuated  above  the  mouth,  with  an  eye  at  the 
tip  of  each  of  the  larger  ones. 

This  genus  comprehends  thofe  animals  which  are 
commonly  called  Jings^  or  naked  fnails,  which  are  well 
known  to  commit  fueh  ravages  in  our  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens,  efpecially  in  wet  weather. 

There  are  15  fpeeies  ;  viz.  lsevis,  *  atcr,  albus,  *  ru- 
fus,  *ftavus,  *  maximus,  hyalinus,  *agreftis,  cindtus, 
marginatus,  reticulatus,  aureus,  fufcus,  tenellus,  and 
*  laneeolatus. 

The  moft  eurious  fpecies  of  this  genus  feems  to  be  agrejHt* 
what  has  been  called  the  J pinning  flag,  which  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Umax  agrejlis. —  This  animal  is  of  a  grayifh 
white  colour  with  a  yeilowifh  fhield,  and  is  commonly 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  It  inhabits  woods 
and  other  fhady  places.  The  following  account  of  it 
has  been  given  by  Mr  Hoy,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Linnsean  Tranfa&ions. 

About  the  year  1789,  Mr  Hoy  nbferved,  in  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  Scotch  firs,  fomething  hanging  from  one  of  the 
branches,  which,  as  it  feemed  uncommon,  he  approach¬ 
ed,  and  found  it  to  be  this  animal.  It  was  hanging  by 
a  fingle  line  or  thread  attached  to  its  tail.  This  was* 
upwards,  very  fine  5  but  near  the  animal  it  became 
thicker  and  broader,  till  at  length  it  exactly  correfpond- 
ed  with  the  tail.  The  fiug  was  about  four  feet  below 
the  branch,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
ground  ;  which  it  gradually  approached  at  the  rate  of 
an  inch  in  about  three  minutes.  This  rate,  though 
flow,  is  not  fo  much  fo  as  might  be  cxpe&ed,  confider- 
ing  that  the  animal  is  not  furniflied  with  any  particular 
receptacle,  as  in  fome  infects,  for  the  gelatinous  liquid 
from  which  its  filken  lines  are  formed.  The  line  by 
which  it  defeended  was  drawn  from  the  flimy  exuda¬ 
tion  gradually  feereted  from  the  pores  that  covered  its 
whole  body.  A  great  degree  of  exertion  feemed  ne- 
ceffary  to  produce  a  fufficient  fupply  of  the  liquid,  and 
to  force  this  towards  the  tail.  It  alternately  drew  back 
its  head,  and  turned  it  as  far  as  pofiible,  firft  to  one  fide 
and  then  to  the  other,  as  if  thereby  to  prefs  its  fides, 
and  thus  promote  fecretion.  This  motion  of  the  head 
in  an  horizontal  dire&ion  made  the  whole  body  turn 
round  j  by  which  the  line  that  would  have  other  wife 
remained  fome  what  flat  became  round.  This  motion 
alfo,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  animal,  tended,, 
no  doubt,  materially  to  lengthen  the  line. 

In  addition  to  Mr  Hoy’s  account,  Dr  Latham  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fecretion  from  which  the  thread  is 
formed,  does -not  come  from,  the  back  or  fides  of  the 
animal,  but  from  its  under  part.  That  it  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  orifice  in  the  tail  was  evident,  for  in 
fome  inftances  the  animal  was  fufpended  by  the  tip,  and 
in- others  from  the  fide  full  one-cighth  of  an  inch  from 
the  tip.  The  flow*  of  the  vifeous  fecretion  towards  the 
tail  appeared  to  be  excited  by  an  undulating  motion, 
of  the  belly,  fimilar  to  that  of  crawling. 

After  thefe  animals  have  fpun  for  fome  time,  their 
fpinning  power  feems  to  be  for  a  while  loft,  but  in 

all 
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Species,  all  thofe  on  which  experiments  have  been  made,  it  has 
,  been  recovered  again  by  keeping  them  for  a  few  hours 

among  wet  mofs. 


Mollufca-, 


Baplyfia.  31*  I-APLYSIA. 

Body  creeping,  covered  with  reflected  membranes,  with 
a  membranaceous  fhield  on  the  back  covering  the 
lungs ;  aperture  placed  on  the  right  fide  ;  vent  above 
the  extremity  of  the  back  ;  feelers  four,  refembling 

Plate  ears.  Vid.  fig.  io. 

CCLIL 

%.  io.  An  animal  of  this  genus  has  been  called  the  fea-hare, 
a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  ancients  ;  and  the 
animal  to  which  it  is  given  appears  to  have  been  known 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  its 
hiitory  is  obfcured  with  many  fabulous  narrations. 

Fifhermen  feem  in  all  ages  to  have  attributed  fome 
noxious  properties  to  thofe  marine  animals  which  do 
not  ferve  for  the  nourifhment  of  man  ;  and  the  writings 
ef  naturalifls  are  Hill  filled  with  the  reports  of  thefe  ig¬ 
norant  men  refpedting  feveral  productions  of  the  fea,  as 
the  fea-nettle,  ftar-filh,  and  in  particular  the  fea-hare* 
Thefe  relations  have  been  multiplied  and  prodigioufly 
fncreafed  with  refpedt  to  the  marvellous,  whenever  the 
figure,  the  colour,  or  fmell  of  the  animal  have  any 
thing  extraordinary  or  forbidding  in  them,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  fea-hare.  Hence  we  find  a  long  lift  of 
noxious  and  aftonifhing  properties  attributed  to  this 
animal.  Not  only  are  its  flefli,  and  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  fteeped,  of  a  poifonous  nature,  but  even  its 
very  afpeCt  is  deadly.  A  woman  who  would  with  to 
conceal  her  pregnancy,  cannot  rcfift  the  fight  of  a  fe¬ 
male  fea-hare,  which  produces  naufea  and  vomiting, 
and  finally  mifcarriage,  unlefs  a  male  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies,  dried  and  falted,  is  given  her  to  eat ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  fuperftitious  ideas  entertained  by  the  common 
people  in  moft  countries,  that  every  noxious  fpecies  of 
animal  carries  within  itfelf  a  remedy  for  the  ill  effects 
which  it  may  occafion.  It  happens,  indeed,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  prefent  ftory,  that  in  the  fea-hare  there 
is  no  diftin&ion  of  fex.  If  thefe  animals  in  Italy  (for 
the  above  ftories  are  taken  from  Pliny)  are  fo  deadly 
to  mankind,  it  is  quite  otherwife  in  the  Indian  feas  5 
for  there  it  is  man  who  is  fuch  a  deadly  foe  to  the  fea- 
hare,  that  he  cannot  take  it  alive,  fince  it  is  deftroyed 
fey  his  very  touch  ! 

Thefe  ridiculous  fables  refpe&ing  an  innocent  ani¬ 
mal,  are  flill  believed  by  many  people,  and  others  as 
ridiculous  have  been  added  to  them.  Mr  Barbut  re¬ 
lates  that  a  failor  happening  to  take  a  lapiyfia  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  gave  him  fuch  inftantaneous  and  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain  as  to  caufe  an  inflammation,  and  the 
poor  man  loft  his  arm  !  and  fo  fenfible  are  the  fifher¬ 
men  of  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  mucus  which  oozes 
from  its  body,  that  they  will  not  on  any  account  touch 
it. 

In  an  excellent  memoir  on  the  lapiyfia,  contained  in 
vol.  ii.  of  Annates  de  Mufeum  Nationa /,  Cuvier  gives 
the  following  general  defeription  of  the  animals  com- 
pofing  the  genus. 

They  bear  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  flugs  ; 
their  body  is  oval,  flattened  below,  fo  as  to  form  a  long 
and  ftraight  foot,  and  fwelling  out  above  ;  more  or  leis 
pointed  behind,  and  diminifhing  a  little  before,  fo  as  to 
ihrm  a  fort  of  neck,  that  is  fufceptible  of  various  de- 
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grees  of  elongation,  and  at  whofe  extremity  is  fituated  Species, 

the  head.  ^ 

The  head  is  the  only  fuperior  part  that  advances  be- 
yond  the  borders  of  the  dife  that  forms  the  foot.  The 
other  borders  of  this  dife  are  contra&ed,  fo  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  pallifade,  furrounding  the  ftdes  and  back  part 
of  the*  body.  This  flefhy  wall  is  contra&ed  and  raifed 
more  or  lefs,  and  is  folded  into  numerous  undulations 
at  the  pleafuresof  the  animal,  who  can  fold  the  one 
part  over  the  other,  or  can  caufe  them  to  feparate,  fo 
as  to  give  them  all  manner  of  fhapes.  Between  the' 
borders  we  perceive  a  part  almoil  femicircular,  attach¬ 
ed  only  by  the  right  lide,  entirely  moveable  like  a 
flefliy  cover,  the  border  of  which  is  flexible,  and  fome- 
times  forms  a  fort  of  gutter,  to  condu£t  the  water  to 
the  organs  of  breathing,  which  are  in  fa&  under  this 
cover.  At  the  pofterior  extremity  of  its  attachment  is- 
the  anus,  and  between  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
fame  attachment,  and  that  which  correfponds  to  the 
membranaceous  border  of  the  body  on  the  right  fide, 
is  a  hole,  through  which  are  paffed  the  eggs  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  that  peculiar  liquor  which  has  been  regarded 
as  poifonous.  But  befides  this  liquor,  which  is  whitilh, 
and  is  rarely  voided,  the  animal  produces  another 
kind  much  more  abundant,  and  of  a  very  deep  purple 
red. 

The  mouth  is  fituated  below  the  head  length  wife, 
and  the  anterior  border  of  the  head  forms  on  each  fide 
a  membranous  produ&ion  that  is  conical,  com  prefled, 
capable  of  being  more  or  lefs  prolonged,  and  forms  a 
tentaculum.  Behind  the  head,  further  back,  there  is 
on  each  fide  another  conical  tentaculum,  which  the 
animal  can  elongate  or  ihorten  at  pleafure,  but  which  he 
cannot  withdraw  within  the  body,  like  the  fnail.  The 
extremity  of  this  is  a  little  folded  longitudinally  into  two 
parts,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  external  ear  of  a  quadru¬ 
ped.  Before  the  bafe  of  this  organ  is  the  eye,  which 
feems  nothing  but  a  little  black  point. 

The  parts  above  deferibed  are  common  to  all  the 
laplyfiae,  but  differ  in  the  feveral  fpecies  in  proportion 
and  colour.  * 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  SyJIema  Nature? ,  only 
two  Ipecies  of  lapiyfia  are  mentioned  ;  viz.  depilans, 
which  appears  to  be  the  original  fea-hare  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  which  owes  its  trivial  name  to  the  belief 
that  the  fetid  liquor  which  it  exudes  is  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  off*  the  hair  from  any  part  which  it  touches  ;  and 
fafeiata.  Befides  thefe,  Cuvier  enumerates  and  figures 
three  others,  viz.  camelus,  pun&ata,  and  alba. 

32.  Doris. 

Body  creeping,  oblong  and  flat  beneath;  placed  below, 
on  the  fore-part ;  vent  behind  on  the  back,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fringe  ;  feelers  2 — 4,  feated  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  in  front,  and  retra&ile  with¬ 
in  their  proper  receptacles. 


P 

Donsv 


This  genus  is  divided  by  Gmelin  into  two  fe&ions. 

A.  Having  four  tent  acuta.  . 

t  Of  this  there  are  feven  Ipecies \  viz.  fafciculata,  mi* 
nima,  radiata,  pennata,  peregrina,  affinis,  and  *  argo, 

B.  Having  two  tentacular 

Of  this  fe£lion  there  are  17  fpecies  j  viz.  *  verruco 

fa, 
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Species. 

Jtfollufca. 


fa,  clavigera,  quadrilineata,  papillofa,  auriculata,  laci- 
nulata,  cervina,  coronata,  tetraquetra,  *bilamellata, 

'  olivelata,  muricata,  pilofa,  loevis,  arborefcens,  frondofa, 
and  ftellata. 

In  a  long  and  interefting  memoir  by  Cuvier  on  the 
genus  dorls,  printed  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Annales  de^Mu- 
feum  National,  that  celebrated  naturalift  (hews  that  only 
feven  of  the  fpecies  enumerated  by  Gmelin  (viz.  argo, 
ftellata,  bilamellata,  laevis,  olivelata,  muricata,  and  pi¬ 
lofa),  really  belong  to  this  genus,  and  that  the  reft 
fhould  be  arranged  under  other  genera. 

Cuvier  admits  thirteen  fpecies,  fix  of  them  new  j  and 
diftributes  them  into  two  fe&ions. 

a .  Flat  dor  is, 

Comprehending  ten  fpecids  ;  viz.  folea,  fcabra,  ma- 
culofa,  verrucofa,  limbata,  tuberculata,  ftellata,  pilofa, 
tomentofa,  and  laevis. 

b.  Prifmaiic  dor  is, 

.  Three  fpecies  \  viz.  lacera,  atro-marginata,  and  puf- 
tulofa. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  tranf- 
late  the  valuable  obfervations  contained  in  this  memoir, 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  the  defcripticn  of  the 
above  fpecies,  and  of  their  general  anatomical  ftruc- 
ture. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  the  fpecies  is  the 
argo,  or  fea  argus ,  which  we  (hall  here  defcribe.  The 
whole  body  of  the  argus  is  obliquely  flat,  or  perpendi¬ 
cularly  com  prefled  ;  its  thicknefs  in  the  middle  is  fix 
lines,  whence  growing  gradually  thinner,  at  the  edge 
it  is  no  more  than  half  a  line  thick.  It  is  three  inches 
and  five  lines  in  length,  and  two  inches  broad.  The 
back  (bines  with  a  fcarlet  dye,  and  the  belly  is  of  an 
agreeable  clay  colour,  and  both  are  curioufly  marked 
with  white  and  black  fpots.  The  whole  fubftance  of 
the  body  is  coriaceous  and  folid,  and  if  cut  through  the 
middle,  appears  everywhere  tinged  with  a  faffron  co¬ 
lour.  Round  the  circumference  of  the  body  it  is  pli¬ 
ant,  whence,  at  the  animal’s  pleafure,  it  is  formed  into 
various  folds  and  plaits.  The  head,  which  in  all  other 
animals  is  eafily  known  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  ftruc- 
ture,  in  the  argus  is  not  determinable  when  its  back  is 
turned  to  the  fpe&ator,  for  the  oval  fhape  of  the  body, 
of  nearly  the  fame  diameter  throughout  the  circumfe¬ 
rence,  makes  no  diftin&ion  of  head.  The  tentacula 
too,  which  appear  toward  each  extremity,  are  fo  much 
alike  in  this  fituation,  as  not  to  ferve  for  diftingui(hing 
the  head  ;  but  if  the  animal  be  turned,  it  will  appear 
that  the  head  is  fituated  in  that  part  from  which  the 
tapered  tentacula  rife.  One  half  of  thefe  tentacula  is 
white,  and  funk  into  fmali  round  cavities,  formed  to 
the  depth  of  two  lines  in  the  fubftance  of  the  head. 
Their  apex  is  prominent  from  the  cavity,  and  is  every 
where  marked  with  blaek  dots,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  fo  many  eyes,  and  afforded  the  reafon  for  denomina¬ 
ting  this  animal  argus . 

If  the  tentacula  are  touched,  they  are  immediately 
withdrawn  entirely  within  their  cavities.  On  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  head  is  a  mamillary  prominence,  fitua¬ 
ted  near  the  belly,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edge, 
and  in  the  middle  is  feen  a  fmali  oval  aperture,  which 
is  the  mouth  of  the  argus. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  parts  of  the  animal, 
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and  that  which  diftinguilhes  it  from  all  others,  remains  Species, 
to  be  deferibed.  _  _  .A1oi  llfca-, 

On  that  part  of  the  back  which  is  oppofite  to  the 
head,  four  lines  diftant  from  the  border,  is  an  oval 
aperture  eight  lines  in  length,  and  five  broad.  From 
the  middle  of  this  hole  arifes  a  fleftiy  trunk  of  a  whi- 
tifli  colour,  four  lines  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  which 
divides  into  two  larger  branches,  the  right  hand  one 
fubdivided  into  eight,  the  left  into  fix  leffer  branches*, 
which  at  length  end  in  fmali  (lender  twigs.  Eefides 
thefe,  another  large  branch  arifing  from  the  middle  of 
the  firft  trunk,  runs  off  towards  the  head.  On  every 
one  of  the  branches  and  twigs  there  are  many  black 
fpots  difcernible  by  the  naked  eye,  which  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  this  blooming  part ;  but 
whether  thofe  punctures  were  hollow,  has  not  been  as¬ 
certained,  even  with  the  afliftance  of  the  microfcope  y 
though  they  are  probably  fo  many  open  mouths  of  vef- 
fels  and  breathing  points.  While  the  argus  remains  in 
the  fca-water,  it  keeps  this  wonderful  aflemblage  of 
lungs  expanded  ;  when  out  of  the  water,  and  touched 
with  the  finger,  it  contrails  it  into  the  form  of  a  crown  j 
and  if  the  handling  and  irritation  be  continued  for  any 
time,  it  conceals  the  lungs  entirely  within  the  oval 
aperture,  which  is  alfo  then  contracted  into  a  narrower 
compafs.  Being  put  again  into  fait  water,  the  aper¬ 
ture  foon  enlarges,  and  the  branches  of  the  lungs  con¬ 
cealed  within  gradually  pu(h  out  again,  lengthen,  and 
expand. 


33' 


Tethis. 


Tethis 


Body  detached,  rather  oblong,  fleftiy,  and  without  pe¬ 
duncles,  mouth  with  a  terminal  cylindrical  probof- 
cis,  under  an  expanded  membrane  or  lip  j  apertures 
two,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  neck. 

There  are  only  two  fpecies  ;  viz.  leporina,  and  fim¬ 
bria,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  very  elegant  looking  ani¬ 
mal,  about  fix  inches  long,  with  a  white  body,  having 
a  fringed  border,  variegated  with  black  and  clay  co¬ 
lour,  and  in  feme  places  glittering  with  gold-coloured 
fpots.  It  is  found  in  the  Adriatic. 

52 

34.  Holothuria.  Holgthui'ia, 

Body  detached,  cylindrical,  thick,  and  open  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  j  mouth  furrounded  by  fleftiy  branched  ten¬ 
tacula. 

There  are  23  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.  elegans, 
frondofa,  phantapus,  tremula,  phyfalis,  thalia,  caudata, 
denudata,  *penta£lis,  papillofa,  fpallanzani,  priapus, 
fquamata,  penicillus,  fufus,  inhaerens,  lakvis,  minuta, 
forcipata,  zonaria,  vittata,  maxima,  and  impatiens. 

Of  thefe  we  (hall  defcribe  the  holothuria  tremula, 
which  has  the  following  fpecific  chara&er. 

Upper  furfacc  covered  with  numerous  conical  papil-  tremula.* * 
lae ;  lower  with  cylindrical  ones  ;  tentacula  fafcicu- 
late,  (fig.  11.). — This  fpecies  commonly  meafures  eight  Fig.  ir. . 
inches  in  length  when  dead  ;  but  alive  it  extends  itfelf 
to  more  than  a  foot,  or  contrails  its  body  into  a  ball. 

Its  figure  is  cylindrical,  the  diameter  of  which  is  every 
way  equal  to  an  inch  and  a  few  lines.  The  back  of  a 
dark  brown,  proudly  bears  a  variety  of  fleftiy  pyramid¬ 
like  nipples,  of  a  dark  colour  likewife  at  their  bafis, 
but  white  at  their  apex.  They  are  obferved  to  be  of 

two 
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Species,  two  different  fizes ;  the  larger  occupy  the  length  of  the 
.  *  °  ^UKa*  back,  in  number  14  on  each  fide,  at  the  didance  of 
fix  lines  from  each  other,  when  the  holothuria  is  con- 
tra&cd}  but  the  intervening  fpace  is  fully  eight  lines 
when  the  animal  is  extended.  Others,  like  thefe,  are 
placed  here  and  there  promifcuoufly.  The  lefs  are  fcat- 
tered  in  like  manner,  without  order,  in  every  part  of 
the  back.  Out  of  them  all  exfude  a  whitiffi  muci¬ 
lage,  ferving  to  lubricate  the  body.  Hence  all  thefe 
nipples  feem  to  be  fo  many  glands  furniftied  with  an 
excretory  du£l,  the  aperture  of  which  is  fo  minute  as 
not  to  be  difcoverable  by  the  help  of  a  common  glafs. 
That  they  arc,  moreover,  provided  with  various  mufcles, 
follows  from  hence,  that  the  holothuria  can  raife  and 
obliterate  them  at  pleafure.  While  the  larger  papillae 
are  quite  ere6t,  their  axis,  and  the  diameter  of  their 
bafe,  meafures  three  lines.  The  belly,  or  part  oppofite 
to  the  back,  in  the  holothuria,  is  of  a  pale  brown,  and 
fet  all  over  with  cylindrical  tentacula,  in  fuch  numbers, 
that  the  head  of  a  pin  could  fcarcely  find  room  between 
them.  Their  diameter  is  not  much  above  a  line,  and 
their  length  is  that  of  four  lines.  They  are  of  a  fhining 
whitenefs,  except  the  extremity,  which  is  of  a  dufky 
dark  colour,  and  fiiaped  like  a  focket.  By  the  help  of 
thefe  tentacula,  the  holothuria  fixes  its  body  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fea,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  removed  by  tem- 
pefts,  which  would  otherwife  happen  very  frequent¬ 
ly,  as  this  animal  dwells  near  the  ftiores,  where  the 
water  fcarcely  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  fathom.  Now,  if 
it  adheres  to  other  bodies  by  means  of  its  ventral  tenta¬ 
cula,  their  point  mud  neceflarily  have  the  form  of  a 
focket,  as  the  cuttle-fiffi,  fea-urclfins,  and  ftar-fiffi  have 
theirs  ffiapcd,  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  any  other 
body. 

From  this  fituation  of  the  holothuria  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  which  it  alfo  retains  when  kept  in  a  velfel  fill¬ 
ed  with  fea  water,  it  mud  be  evident  to  any  one,  that 
we  have  not  groundlefsly  determined  which  was  its 
back,  and  which  its  belly,  which  otherwife  in  a  cylin¬ 
drical  body  would  have  been  a  difficult  talk.  But  as  all 
animals  uniformly  walk  or  red  upon  their  bellies,  and 
the  holothuria  has  likewife  that  part  of  its  body  turned 
to  the  earth  on  which  the  cylindrical  tentacula  are  to  be 
feen,  it  is  clear  that  part  is  the  abdomen  or  belly 
of  this  animal.  However,  both  the  abdominal  and 
dorfal  tentacula  are  raifed  and  obliterated  at  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  pleafure,  from  which  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  they  are  furniffied  with  elevating  and  depreffing 
mufcles,.  and  particularly  becaufe  all  the  forefaid  ten¬ 
tacula  difappear  after  the  animal’s  death  5  and  hence  it 
farther  appears,  that  many  naturalids  have  given  a  re- 
-^^’^prefentation  of  a  dead  holothuria,  fince  they  have  af- 
VermLn.  fi2ned  il  no  tentacula  *. 
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Terebella.  35.  TEREBELLA. 

Body  oblong,  creeping,  naked,  often  inclofed  in  a  tube, 
furniffied  with  lateral  fafcicles  or  tufts  and  branchiae  5 
mouth  placed  before,  furnifhed  with  lips,  without 
teeth,  and  protruding  a  clavate  probofcis  ;  feelers  nu¬ 
merous,  ciliate,  capillary,  feated  round  the  mouth. 

There  are  I 1  fpecies,  viz.  cirrata,  lapidaria,  *  con- 
chilega,  eomplanata,  carunculata,  roftrata,  flava,  ru¬ 
bra,  aphroditois,  bicornis,  and  ftellata. 
lapidaria,  Of  thefe  the  terebella  lapidaria,  or  Hone-piercer  ;  cal- 
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led  by  the  French  Pinceau  de  Merf  the  fea  pencil,  is  Species, 
thus  deferibed  by  Barbut.  “  From  the  midft  of  the  Molluka. 
hairs  iflues  the  head  of  this  fmall  animal,  fupported  by  a  '  ^ 
long  neck,  and  puttingforth  two  fmall  branching  horns. 

The  mouth,  which  is  round,  is  armed  with  fmall  teeth, 
like  thofe  of  the  echini  marini,  with  which  it  mafticates 
its  food.  The  hairs  are  very  fine,  foft  as  filk,  and  form 
a  tuft,  from  the  middle  of  which  iflues  the  neck,  and 
then  its  head.  The  body  is  fiiaped  like  that  of  a  worm, 
is  very  long,  and  terminates  at  one  end  in  a  point, 
which  very  much  refembles  the  Hick  end  of  a  painting 
bruffi.  The  fmall  head  of  our  terebella  appears  under¬ 
neath,  drawn  back  as  in  the  fnail.  It  walks  or  crawls 
by  the  help  of  five  fmall  feet,  placed  on  each  fide  of 
the  large  part  of  its  body,  at  the  rifmg  of  the  tuft  of 
hairs,  and  clofe  to  each  other.” 

36.  Triton.  Triton. 

Body  oblong  5  mouth  with  an  involute  fpiral  probofcis, 
having  12  tentacula,  6  on  each  fide,  divided  nearly 
to  the  bafe,  the  hind  ones  being  cheliferous. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  littoreus,  found  on 
the  fiiores  of  Italy. 

37*  Sepia.  Sepia. 

Body  flefiiy,  receiving  the  breaft  in  a  ffieath,  having  a 
tubular  aperture  at  its  bafe  \  arms  8,  befet  with  nu¬ 
merous  warts  or  fuckers  ;  and  beiides,  in  moll  fpe¬ 
cies,  2  pedunculated  tentacula ;  head  ffiort  ;  eyes 
large  )  mouth  refembling  a  parrot’s  beak.  Cuttle - 

Cuvier  divides  the  genus  fepia  into  two,  which  he 
calls  feiche ,  comprehending  moil  of  the  fpecies  enume* 
rated  by  Linnaeus  under  fepia,  and  poulpe ,  comprifing 
two  fpecies.  The  former  have  a  fac,  with  a  kind  of 
fin  on  each  fide,  and  they  contain  towards  the  back  a 
peculiar  body  of  a  friable  or  cartilaginous  fubftance, 
tranfparent  in  the  living  animal,  which  is  placed  with¬ 
in  the  fleffi,  without  adhering  to  it  \  and  proceeding 
from  one  fide  to  the  other  without  any  articulation.  The 
head  is  round,  and  provided  with  two  large  moveable 
eyes,  the  organization  of  which  is  almoft  as  perfect  as 
that  of  the  eyes  of  warm-blooded  animals.  The  mouth 
is  fituated  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  has  two  fimilar 
jaws,  inform  and  fubftance  refembling  the  beak  of  a 
parrot,  and  furrounded  with  eight  conical  tentacula, 
furniffied  with  fuckers,  by  means  of  which  the  animal 
fixes  itfelf  to  the  rocks  er  other  fubftances,  fo  firmly, 
that  it  is  often  eafier  to  tear  away  one  of  thefe  arms 
than  to  induce  the  animal  to  quit  its  hold.  The  two 
others  are  very  long,  and  have  no  fuckers  except  at 
their  extremity.  1  liefe  laft  feem  to  ferve  the  animal 
for  anchors  to  hold  by. 

Juft  before  the  neck  there  is  a  fort  of  funnel,  which 
clofes  up  the  entrance  of  a  fac,  and  feems  to  be  the 
anus.  Thefe  animals  have  internally  a  liver,  a  mufeu- 
lar  gizard,  a  coecum,  and  a  lliort  inteftinal  canal.  The 
circulation  in  thefe  animals  is  carried  on  by  very  fingu- 
lar  organs  there  is  a  heart  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
fac,  by  which  the  blood  is  diftributed  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  arteries,  and  to  which  it  is  re¬ 
turned  by  veins,  through  a  large  vena  cava ,  which  di¬ 
vides  itfelf  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  the  blood  to 
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two  other  hearts,  one  on  each  fide,  which  distribute  it  to 
the  gills,  from  whence  it  is  palled  to  the  firft  heart. 
The  fema'e  produces  eggs  that  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Thefe  animals,  when  they  perceive  the  approach  of 
danger,  emit  a  quantity  of  inky  fluid,  furniflicd  by  a 
particular  veffel,  and  by  thus  obfeuring  the  water,  ren¬ 
der  their  efcape  more  eafy,  while  from  the  bitternefs  of 
this  liquid  their  foe  is  induced  to  give  over  tire  purfuit. 
There  feems  little  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Swammer¬ 
dam,  that  this  liquor  furniflies  the  Indian  or  China  ink, 
is  juit ;  for  if  this  ink  be  diflblved  in  water,  in  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  it  very  foon  acquires  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree  of  putridity,  which  feems  to  prove  that  it  is  formed 
of  fome  animal  fubflance  \  and  none  feems  better  caleu*- 
lated  for  the  purpofe  than  this  black  liquor. 

The  fecond  genus  of  Cuvier  differs  from  the  fepia, 
properly  fo  called,  in  wanting  the  folid  bony  fubflance 
in  the  back,  and  the  two  long  arms  $  but  the  eight  ten- 
tacula  are  much  longer  in  the  individuals  of  this  genus 
than  in  thofe  of  the  fepia. 

The  male  cuttle-fifh  always  accompanies  the  female  *, 
and  when  flic  is  attacked,  he  braves  every  danger,  and 
will  attempt  her  refeue  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life } 
but  as  foon  as  the  female  obferves  her  partner  to  be 
wounded,  fhe  immediately  makes  off.  When  dragged 
out  of  the  water,  thefe  animals  are  faid  to  utter  a  found 
like  the  grunting  of  a  hog. 

The  hard  fubflance,  Or  bone  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
back  of  the  cuttlc-fifh,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is 
employed  to  form  moulds,  in  which  filverfmiths  caff 
fmall  articles,  fuch  as  fpoons,  ring's,  &c.  •  and  it  forms 
the  ufeful  article  of  flationary  called  pounce . 

In  the  Sifjiema  Nature  there  are  deferibed  eight  fpe* 
cics  of  fepia,  viz.  *  o6topus,  *  officinalis,  unguiculata, 
fficinalis .  hexapus,  *  media,  *  loligo,  *  fepiola,  and  tunicata. 

The  officinalis  was  in  great  efleem  among  the  ancients 
Etopus.  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  Hill  ufed  by  the  Italians. 

The  fepia  odlopus,  or  eight  armed  cuttle-fifh,  which 
inhabits  the  feas  of  warm  climates,  is  a  mofl  formidable 
animal,  being  fometimes  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  meafure  1  2 
feet  acrofs  its  centre,  and  to  have  eaeh  of  its  arms  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  feet  long.  It  is  faid  that  he  will 
fometimes  throw  thefe  arms  over  a  boat  or  canoe,  which 
he  w'ould  infallibly  drag  to  the  bottom,  with  thofe  who 
are  in  it,  did  not  the  Indians,  who  are  aware  of  this 
danger,  carry  with  them  a  hatchet  to  cut  off  the 
^  arms. 

Clio-  38.  Clio. 

Body  naked,  free,  and  floating,  furnifhed  with  a  fin  on 
each  fide  •,  head  diflmdl,  and  having  gills  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fins. 

The  above  chara£ler  of  clio  is  that  of  Cuvier,  who 
has  written  an  able  account  of  this  and  two  other  ge¬ 
nera  of  his  new  order  of  mollufca,  which  he  calls  ptero- 
poda ,  or  mollufca  pinnata ,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Ann.  deMuf 
Nat. 

Gmelin  enumerates  fix  fpecies  of  clio,  viz.  caudata, 
pyramidata,  retufa,  borealis,  helicina,  and  limacina. 

■  nchidium. 
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Onchjdium. 


feelers  two,  above  the  mouth  )  arms  two,  at  the  fides  Species, 
of  the  head  )  vent  behind,  and  inferior.  Mollufca. 

Species  two,  viz.  typhse,  deferibed  by  Dr  Buchanan, 

5th  vol.  Lin.  Tranf.j  and  peronii,  deferibed  by  Cuvier, 

Ann.  de  Muf.  Nat . 


40.  Lob  aria. 

Body  lobate,  convex  above,  flat  below. 

One  fpecies,  viz.  quadriloba,  having  a  tail  with  four 
lobes  :  and  found  in  the  north  feas. 
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Lobarht. 
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LerflTOb 
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Scylbea* 
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Aphroditfc, 


41.  LERNiEA. 

Body  oblong,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  naked }  tentacula  or 
arms,  two  or  three  on  each  fide  and  round,  by  which 
it  affixes  itfelf j  ovaries  two,  projecting  like  tails  from 
the  lower  extremity. 

There  are  1 5  fpecies,  viz.  branchialis,  *  cyprinacea, 

*  falmonea,  *  afellina,  *  huchonis,  clavata,  unciata,  go- 
bina,  radiata,  nodofa,  cornuta,  pe&oralis,  latte,  cyclop- 
terina,  and  pinnarum, 

42.  ScYLLiEA. 

Body  compreffed  and  grooved  on  the  back  j  mouth  con¬ 
fining  of  a  terminal  toothlefs  aperture  \  tentacula, 
three  on  each  fide,  placed  beneath. 

Two  fpecies,  viz*  pelagica  and  gomphodenfis. 

43.  Aphrodita. 

Body  creeping,  oblong,  covered  with  feales,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  numerous  briftly  fafciculate  feet,  on  each 
fide  $  mouth  terminal,  cylindrical,  retractile  j  feelers 
two,  fetaceous,  annulate  5  eyes  four. 

There  are  9  fpecies,  viz.  *  aculeata,  *  fcabra,  *  fqua- 
mata,  imbricata,  plana,  *  lepidota,  cirrofa,  violacea, 
and  longa. 

The  aculeate  aphrodite,  by  fome  called  the  fea  moufe ,  acu/ea^ 
is  of  an  oval  form,  grows  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  * 

inches  5  the  belly  is  covered  with  a  naked  fkin  and 
fomewhat  prominent  in  the  middle  :  its  fubflance  is 
fomewhat  firm.  It  is  clothed  with  hairy  filaments, 
which  are  fhort  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  but  longer 
at  the  tides ;  they  are  all  fomewhat  rigid  and  firm  $ 
thofe  on  the  back  Hand  ere£t,  like  the  quills  of  a  por¬ 
cupine  ;  thofe  on  the  Tides  lie  flat,  and  are  of  a  great 
variety  of  -colours  $  a  beautiful  blue  and  lively  green 
are  very  diftinft  in  them,  but  a  golden  yellow  is  mofl 
predominant ;  on  the  back  they  are  darker,  and  in 
many  places  of  a  grayifli  brown.  It  dwells  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  ocean,  living  upon  flicll-fifh,  and  has  3  2  fafcicu- 
lated  proje&ors,  rcfcmbling  feet,  on  each  fide. 


Body  oblong,  creeping,  flat  beneath  ;  mouth  anterior  ; 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 


44.  Ampiiitrite. 

Body  projecting  from  a  tube  and  annulate  ;  peduncles 
or  feet  fmall,  numerous  ;  feelers  two,  approximate, 
feathered  $  eyes  none. 

There  are  feven  fpecies,  viz,  reniformis,  penicillus, 
Y  y  ventilabrum* 
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Amphitrito 
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Species. 

Mollufca. 


64 

Nereis. 
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crifbata,  chryfocepbala,  and 


ventilabrum,  aurico 
pluraofa. 

45.  Spio. 

Body  projecting  from  a  tube,  jointed,  and  furnidied  with 
dorfal  fibres ;  peduncles  rough,  with  bridles,  and 
placed  towards  the  back  \  feelers  two,  long*  fimple  5 
eyes  two,  oblong. 

There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  feticornis  and  filicornis. 
46.  Nereis. 
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There  arc  10  fpecies,  viz.  vermicularis,  *  ferpentina,  Species. 

*  probofeidea,  elinguis,  *  digitata,  barbata,  cseca,  lit-  Mollufca. 
toralis,  marina,  and  quadricufpidata. 


48.  Physsopiiora. 

Body  gelatinous,  pendent  from  an  aerial  veficle,  with 
gelatinous  feflile  members  at  the  fides  ;  numerous  ten- 
tacula  beneath. 


6d 

Phyflb, 

phora. 


There  are  three 
and  filiformis. 


fpecies,  viz.  hydrodatica,  rofacea, 


Body  long,  creeping,  with  numerous  lateral  peduncles 
on  each  fide  \  feelers  fimple,  rarely  none  j  eyes  two  or 
four,  rarely  none. 

The  fpecies  are  29  in  number,  and  arc  divided  into 
three  fetions. 

A.  Mouth  furnijhed  with  a  claw  ; 

Containing  verficolor,  *  no&iluca,  fimbriata,  armil- 
laris,  mollis,  *  delagica,  tubicola,  norwegica,  pinnata, 
corniculata,  pufilla,  incifa,  and  aphroditoides. 

B.  Mouth  furnijhed  with  a  prohofeis  ; 

Containing  *  caerulea,  *  viridis,  maculata,  craffa, 
dellifera,  pundlata,  alba,  flava,  longa,  prifmatica,  bi- 
frons,  cseca,  ebranchiata,  lamelligera,  and  ciliata. 

C.  Mouth  furnijhed  with  a  tube  ; 

Containing  one  fpecies,  viz.  prolifera. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  fpecies  is  the 
nodliluca,  of  which  we  fhall  here  give  a  fhort  ac¬ 
count. 

mcliluccu  Body  blue  green,  with  23  fegments,  fp  fmall  as  to 
be  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. — This  is  one  of 
thofe  phofphorefcent  animals  that  illuminate  the  ocean 
in  the  dark.  Their  numbers  and  wonderful  agility, 
added  to  their  filming  quality,  do  not  a  little  contribute 
to  thefe  illuminations  of  the  fea  ^  for  myriads  of  thofe 
animalcula  are  contained  in  a  fmall  cup  of  fea  water. 
Innumerable  quantities  of  them  lodge  in  the  cavities 
of  the  feales  of  fifhes  and  to  them,  probably,  the 
fillies  owe  their  noctilucous  quality.  “  I  have  obferved 
with  great  attention  (fays  Barbut)  a  fifli  jud  caught  out 
©f  the  fea,  whofe  body  was  almod  covered  with  them  $■ 
and  have  examined  them  in  the  dark  :  they  twid  and 
curl  themfelves  with  amazing  agility,  but  foon  retire 
out  of  our  contracted  fight ;  probably  their  glittering 
dazzling  the  eye,  and  their  extreme  minutenefs  eluding 
our  refearches.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the 
unctuous  moidurc  which  covers  the  feales  of  fifhes  is 
exhauded  by  the  air,  thefe  animals  are  not  to  be  feen, 
nor  are  the  fifhes  then  notilucous,  that  matter  being 
perhaps  their  nourifhment  when  living,  as  they  them¬ 
felves  afford  food  to  many  marine  animals.  They  do 
not  fhine  in  the  day-time,  bccaufc  the  folar  rays  are  too 
powerful  for  their  light,  however  aggregate,  or  immenfe 
their  number.” 

*5 

Hais.  47*  Nais. 

Body  creeping,  long,  linear,  depreffed,  and  pellucid  \ 
peduncles,  with  fmall  bridles  on  each  fide  )  no  ten- 
tacula  5  eyes  two  or  none. 


49.  Medusa.  Moduli. 

Body  gelatinous,  orbicular,  and  generally  flat  under¬ 
neath  ;  mouth  central,  beneath. 

Thefe  animals  have  been  denominated  fea  nettles , 
from  the  opinion  that  the  larger  fpecies,  w  hen  touched,, 
excite  a  tingling  fenfation,  and  flight  rednefs  of  the 
fkin.  They  are  fuppofed  to  form  the  chief  food  of  the 
cetaceous  fifh  \  and  many  of  them  fhine  with  great  bril¬ 
liancy  in  the  water.  The  form  of  their  body,  while  at 
red,  is  that  of  the  fegment  of  a  fphere,  of  which  the 
convex  furface  is  fmooth,  and  the  flat  part  provided 
with  feveral  tentacula.  The  body  is  tranfparent,  and 
fo  gelatinous,  that  it  is  reduced  almod  to  nothing,  by 
evaporation,  when  left  dry  upon  the  fhore.  Several 
coloured  lines  may  be  feen  within  \  but  there  is  nothing 
which  gives  marks  of  a  circulation  going  on.  The  lines, 
indeed,  towards  the  borders  are  more  numerous,  but 
they  feem  to  be  appendages  of  the  alimentary  cavity. 

Thefe  animals  fwim  very  well,  and  appear  to  perform 
that  motion  by  rendering  their  body  alternately  more  or 
lefs  convex  ;  and  thus  driking  the  water.  When  left 
upon  the  fhore,  they  lie  motionlefs,  and  look  like  large 
flat  cakes  of  jelly. 

The  fpecies  are  didributed  into  two  fetions. 

A.  Body  with  ciliated  ribs . 

This  contains  four  fpecies,  viz.  infundibulum,  pileus, 
cucumis,  and  ovum. 

B.  Body  fmooth. 

This  contains  40  fpecies,  viz.  porpita,  *  cruciata, 
hyfocella,  *  aequorea,  *  aurita,  capillata,  *  pilearis, 
marfupialis,  hemifpherica,  pelagica,  notiluca,  *  fufea, 

*  purpura,  *  tuberculata,  *  undulata,  *  lunulata,  nuda, 
velelia,  fpirans,  pulmo,  tyrrhena,  tubercularis,  utricu- 
lus,  caravella,  umbella,  dimorpha,  campanula,  digitata,. 
frondofa,  tetradyla,  otodyla,  andromeda,  corona,  per- 
fca,  cephea,  probofcidalis,  mollicina,  pileata,  crucigera, 
and  unguiculata. 

50.  LucERNARIA.1  Lucernarh* 

Body  gelatinous,  w-rinklcd,  branched  5  mouth  placed 
beneath. 

1  here  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  quadricornis,  phrygia, 
and  auricula. 

51.  Asterias.  n  6P 

Arterial 

Body  depreffed,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  crud  ;  muri- 
cate,  with  tentacula,  and  grooved  below  5  mouth  cen¬ 
tral,  and  five-rayed. 


Thefe 


Chap.  II. 

)  Species.  Thefc  animals,  which  are  ufually  called  jlcir-fifh,  or 
IjMnllutca.  fia-flars,  con  dilute  one  of  the  mod  numerous  genera 
0f  t}ie  mollufca.  They  are  very  curious  in  their  forms, 
but  are  almoft  all  radiated,  as  ftars  are  ufually  painted  3 
and  fome  of  them,  from  the  minutenefs  of  their  rays, 
make  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 

By  the  coriaceous  cruft,  with  which  they  are  cover¬ 
ed,  they  are  defended  from  the  attacks  of  the  fmaller 
animals",  that  inhabit  the  Teas  in  which  they  refide. 
Each  of  the  rays  has  a  great  number  of  ihort,  foft,  and 
ftelhy  tubes,  that  ferve  for  tentacula,  and  feem  not  only 
defigned  for  taking  prey,  and  aiding  the  motion  of  the 
animal  3  but  alio  for  enabling  it  to  cling  to  the  rocks, 
and  thus  relift  the  force  of  the  waters.  Thefe  tentacula 
have  been  found  to  exceed  1 500  in  a  Tingle  animal 3 
they  are  lituated  on  the  lower  furfacc,  and  when  the 
animal  is  laid  on  its  back,  they  may  be  Teen  to  be  pufh- 

Ied  out  and  withdrawn  like  the  horns  of  fnails.  The 
rays  enable  them  to  fwim,  but  they  move  very  llowly. 
1  Thefe  rays  are  very  brittle,  and  are  ealily  broken  oft  ; 

but  when  this  happens,  their  power  of  reproduction  is 
To  great,  that  they  arc  fpeedily  renewed.  The  mouth 
is  armed  with  bony  teeth,  for  breaking  the  (hells  of  the 
fmall  fifh  on  which  they  feed  3  and  from  the  mouth  a 
-canal  proceeds  through  each  of  the  rays,  becoming  nar¬ 
rower  as  it  approaches  the  tip. 

For  preferving  thefe  animals,  Mr  Barbut  advifes  that 
they  be  drowned  in  brandy  or  other  fpirits,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  rays  all  the  time  extended.  Then  it  is  eafy 
to  draw  out  the  entrails  by  the  mouth  with  a  pair  of 
forceps 3  and  after  this  is  done,  the  animal  may  be 
dried. 

There  are  4  $  fpecies  diftinguillied,  according  as  their 
circumference  is  more  or  lefs  divided. 

A.  Lunate , 
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that  the  extreme  ramifications  lometimcs  amount  to  fe-  Species, 
veral^thoufands.  Mr  Bingley  lpeaks  of  a  fpeciifien  that ,  Mo^u^ca*, 
was  three  feet  acrols,  and  had  512  extremities  to  each 
ray,  making  in  all  2560.  By  this  curious  fhu&ure, 
the  animal  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  living  net,  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  entangling  fuch  creatures  as  are  defigned  for 
its  prey,  by  the  fudden  contraction  of  thefe  numerous 
ramifications,  by  the  intricacy  of  which  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  efeaping. 

The  colour  of  the  living  animal  is  a  reddilh  or  deep 
carnation 3  but  when  dead  it  is  more  of  a  gray  colour. 

To  preferve  this  curious  animal  whole  and  undamaged 
for  cabinets,  it  (hould  be  taken  far  out  at  Tea,  and  the 
filhermen  Ihould  be  careful  not  to  break  oft'  any  of  the 
limbs,  and  to  keep  it  as  ftill  as  poftible.  It  Ihould  be 
dried  in  the  (bade  in  fome  open  place,  as  in  the  fun  it 
is  apt  to  melt  away,  and  if  too  much  in  the  ftiadc,  to 
become  putrid. 

This  fpecies  is  fo  valuable,  that  the  filhermen  at  the 
Cape  get  from  fix  to  ten  rix-dollars  for  a  fpecimen. 
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51.  Echinus.  Echmo*, 

Body  roundilh,  covered  with  a  bony  cruft,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  furnilhed  with  moveable  fpines  3  mouth  placed 
beneath,  and  commonly  fivc-valved. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  called  fea  urchins  or 
fea  hedgehogs ,  from  the  fpines  which  grow  on  their  ex¬ 
ternal  covering  3  they  are  alfo  called  fea  eggs ,  probably 
from  many  of  them  being  eatable.  They  are  all  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  feas  3  and  are  fo  nearly  alike  in  charaCier, 
that  a  defeription  of  one  fpecies  will  ferve  to  illuftrate 
the  wrhole  family. 

There  are  no  lefs  than  109  fpecies,  which  are  fubdi- 
vided  as  follows. 


HELMINTHOLOGY. 


Comprehending  four  fpecies,  viz.  nobilis,  pulvillus, 
militaris,  and  luna. 

B.  Stellate , 

Comprifing  20  fpecies,  viz.  pappofa,  fpongiofa,  *  ru- 
bens,  *  fepolita,  endeca,  minuta,  *  glacialis,  *  clath ra¬ 
ta,  echini tis,  recliculata,  phrygiana,  nodofa,  *  violacea, 
fanguinolenta,  perforata,  araneica,  *  equeftris,  l^eviga- 
ta,  membranca,  granularis.. 


C.  Radiate , 


'a put  me - 
Tig.  12. 


Comprifing  20  fpecies,  viz.  rofea,  pertufa,  *  ophiura, 
aculeata,  ciliaris,  *  fphasrulata,  *  pentaphylla,  *  varia, 
*  aculeaps,  *  haftata,  *  fifth,  *  nigra,  tenclla,  *  pe£li- 
nata,  multiradiata,  *  caput  medufee,  euryali,  aligsetes, 
nigrita,  tricolor,  and  fragilis. 

Many  of  thefe  are  extremely  beautiful ;  but  one  of 
the  molt  fhowy  is  the  caput  medufee ,  or  arbor ef cent  far - 

fifl-  r 

Having  five  rays,  each  fubdivided,  dichotomous  3 
rays  and  dilk  granulate;  mouth  deprefied  (Vid.  fig.  1 2.). 
— This  extremely  Angular  fpecies  is  occafionaliy  met 
with  in  mod  feas  ;  but  it  is  not  very  common.  Jt  has 
five  equidiftant,  thick,  jointed  rays,  proceeding  from 
the  centre  3  and  each  of  them  is  divided  into  two  other 
fmaller,  and  each  of  thefe  is  again  fubdivided  in  a  firni- 
lar  manner  ;  and  this  fubdivilion  is  carried,  in  the  molt 
beautiful  and  regular  gradation,  to  a  vaft  extent*  fo 


A.  Vent  vertical ,  and  all  the  tentacula  f  triple . 

a.  Globular  or  hemifphericad \ 

Containing  37  fpecies,  viz.  *  efculentus,  fphaera,  droe- 
baehienlis,  *  miliaris,  bafteri,  hseraifpliericus,  angulo- 
fus,  excavatus,  globulus,  fphseroides,  gratilia,  lixula, 
lhxatilis,  feneftratus,  fubangularis,  *  ovarius,  diadema, 
ealamaris,  araneiformis,  ftellatus,  radiatus,  circinatus, 
cidaris,  mamillatus,  lucuntis,  atratus,  *  coronatis,  afte- 
rizans,  afiulatus,  fardicus,  lammeus,  variegatus,  puftula- 
tus,  granulatus,  tcflelatus,  botryoides,  and  torcumaticus. 

b.  Shaped fomewha!  like  a  field  ; 

Four  fpecies,  viz.  *  linuatus,  femiglobofus,  quinquila- 
biatus,  and  conoideus. 

!B.  Having  the  vent  beneath  and  no  tentacula  at  the 
mouth . 

a.  Bafe  circular ,  with,  the  vent  in  the  circumference , 

k 

Containing  five  fpecies,  viz.  alba  ga'brus,  depreiius, 
*  vulgaris,  quadrifafeiatus,  and  fcxfaciatus. 

b.  Bafe  ex  all l y  circular  ; 

One  fpecies,  viz.  fubuculus. 

c.  Baf e-oval ; 

Three  fpecies,  viz.  cycloftomus,  femilunaris,  and  fenv 
tiformis. 

Yy  2  d.  Bafe 
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Bafe  oval  and  acute  ;  vent  oppojiie  the  mouth  ; 

Six  fpecies,  viz.  *  fcutatus,  ovatus,  *  puftulofus,  qua- 
driradiatus,  minor,  and  dubius. 


c,  Bafe  irregular ,  with five  expanded  petal -fs  aped  marks 
on  the  furface . 

I.  Margin  with  angular  fnuofi ties  ; 

Two  fpecies,  viz.  rofaceus  and  attus. 


2.  Ovate  ;  margin  entire  ; 


Two  fpccics,  viz.  oviformis  and  orbiculatus. 

f.  Flat  on  both  fides,  with  petalfhaped  avenues ;  ?nouth 
central,  fluty  and  toothed  ;  crown  with  four  poises, 

i .  Having  afnuatcd  margin  and  perforated  furface  ; 

Seven  fpecics,  viz.  biforis,  pentaporus,  hexaporus, 
srmarginatus,  auritus,  inauritus,  and  tetraporus. 

2.  Having  afnuatcd  margin  and  entire  furface  ; 

Five  fpecies,  viz.  *  laganum,  fubrotundus,  reticula- 
tus,  orbicularis,  and  gorailatus. 


3.  Having  a  toothed  margin  ; 


Three  fpecies,  viz.  decada.ftylus,  ocfada&ylus,  orbi- 
cuius. 

g.  With  ten  avenues  on  the  crown  ;  rays  f  might ,  bipo- 
rous ,  and fell  ate  ;  mouth  and  vent  near  each  other  in 
the  middle  of  the  bafe  ; 

13  fpecies,  viz.  nucleus,  centralis,  ervum,  craniolaris, 
turcicus,  vicia,  ov-ulum,  lathyrus,  equinus,  minutus, 
falca,  inaequalis,  raninus,  and  bufonius. 

C.  Vent  lateral ,  with  pencilled  tentacula  at  the  mouth . 

a.  Circular  ;  mouth  central ,  vent  fquare  ; 

One  fpecies,  viz.  placenta. 

b.  Heart  f  aped,  with  the  crown  grooved ; 

Two  fpecies,  viz.  cor  anguinum  and  lacunofus. 

c.  Hear t-f  Japed,  with  the  crown  not  grooved ; 

Eight  fpecies,  viz.  radiatus,  purpurcus,  pufillus,  com- 
planatus,  *  fubglobulus,  ananchitis,  bicordatus,  and  ca- 
rinatus. 


c.  Ovate,  with  grooved  avenues  ; 

One  fpecies,  viz.  fpatagus. 

d.  Ovate,  with  the  avenues  not  grooved ; 

Eight  fpecies,  viz.  brilfoides,  teres,  oliva,  amygdala, 
ovalis,  pyriformis,  lapifeaneri,  and  patellaris. 

Many  of  the  above  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in 
a  foftile  ft  ate. 

'^'efculen-  Subglobular,  with  10  avenues  of  pores  3  and:  the  inter- 
ius*  mediate  fpines,  covered  with  fmall  tubercles,  fupporting 

Tig.  13.  the  fpines.  (fig.  13.). — This  animal,  which  lodges  in 
cavities  of  roeks,  juft  within  low  water  mark,  on  moft 
of  the  Britifh  coafts,  is  nearly  of  a  globular  ftiape,  having 
its  (hell  marked  into  ten  partitions  or  divifions,  not  much 
unlike  thofc  of  an  orange.  The  mouth  is  fituated  in  the 
lower  part,  and  armed  with  five  ftrong  and  fharpened 
teeth.  The  flomach  and  inteftines  which  are  of  confi- 
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derable  length,  are  difpofed  in  a  fomewhat  circular  form  3  Species, 
and  the  whole  body  is  fupported  entirely  by  a  fet  of  up-  Zoophyta. 
right  bones  or  columns.  ' 

On  the  right  fide  of  the  ftiell  is  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  fharp  moveable  fpines,  of  a  dull  white  and 
greenifli  colour,  curioufly  articulated,  like  ball  and 
fockct,  with  tubercles  on  the  furface,  and  connected  by 
ftrong  filaments  to  the  fkin  or  epidermis,  with  which 
the  ftiell  is  covered.  The  fpines  are  the  inftruments  by 
which  the  animal  conveys  itfelf  at  pleafure  from  one 
place  to  another  3  and  by  means  of  thefe  it  is  enabled 
to  move  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  wTith  great  fwift- 
nefs.  It  generally  employs  thofe  about  the  mouth  for 
this  purpofe,  keeping  that  opening  downw  ards  3  but  it 
is  alfo  aflerted  to  have  the  pow’er  of  moving  forwards, 
by  turning  on  itfelf  like  a  wheel.  When  any  tiling 
alarms  thefe  animals,  they  immediately  move  all  their 
fpines  towards  it,  and  wait  an  attack,  as  an  army  of 
pikemen  would  w  ith  their  weapons.  The  number  of 
mufeles,  fibres,  and  other  apparatus  neceffary  to  the 
proper  management  of  thefe  muft  be  very  great,  and 
arc  exceedingly  w  onderful.  So  tenacious  are  the  fea- 
urchins  of  the  vital  principle,  that  on  opening  one  of 
them,  it  is  no  uncommon  circumftance  to  oblerve  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  broken  fliell,  move  off  in  different 
directions. 

Between  the  fpines,  and  difpofed  in  a  continued  lon¬ 
gitudinal  feries  on  the  feveral  divifions  or  regions  of  the 
fhell,  are  an  infinite  number  of  very  fmall  knobs,  com¬ 
municating  with  an  equal  number  of  tentacula  placed 
above  them.  Thefe  are  the  inftruments  by  which  the 
creature  fixes  itfelf  to  any  objed,  and  flops  its  motion.. 

They  are  pofleffed  of  a  very  high  degree  of  contraClilc 
powrer,  and  are  furnifhed  at  the  extremities  with  an  ex¬ 
panfile  part,  which  may  be  iuppofed  to  operate  as  a 
IphinCter,  or  as  the  tail  of  a  leech,  in  fattening  the 
animal  fecurely  to  rocks  and  other  fubftances  to  which 
they  choofe  to  adhere. 

The  fhell  of  this,  animal,  wThen  deprived  of  the  fpines,. 
which  cafily  fall  off  in  dying,  is  of  a  pale  reddifh  tinge, 
and  the  tubercles  on  which  the  fpines  are  fixed,  appear 
like  fo  many  pearly  protuberances  on  the  furface. 

At  Marseilles,  and  in  fome  other  towns  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  this  fpecies  is  expofed  for  fale  in  the  markets,  as 
oyfters  are  with  us,  and  is  eaten  boiled  tike  an  egg. 

It  forms  an  article  of  food  among  the  lower  clafs  on  the 
fea  coafts  of  many  parts  of  this  country  3  but  does  not 
feem  to  have  made  its  way  to  the  tables  of  the  great. 

This  order  of  Mollufca  contains  32  genera,  and  about 
433  %ecics. 


Order  IV.  ZOOPHYTA. 

The  creatures  ranked  under  this  order  feem  to  hold 
a  middle  rank  between  animals  and  vegetables.  Moft 
of  them  are,  tike  the  latter,  fixed  by  a  root  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  fpot,  from  which  they  never  move,  and  where  they 
fprout  and  grow  3  many  of  them  propagate,  tike  plants, 
by  buds,  or  Hips  3  and  fome  of  them  appear  only  to  be 
entitled  to  rank  as  animal  bodies  by  their  poffefling  a 
degree  of  irritability  a  little  fuperior  to  the  fenfitive- 
plant .  Few  of  them  enjoy  the  faculty  of  locomotion, 
though  the  agility  with  which  they  feize  their  prey  and 
the  inftindl  which  diredls  them  in  fcarch  of  it,  fhew 
them  to  be  really  animal  bodies. 

The 


phap.  II.  HELMINT 

Species.  The  coral  reefs  that  furround  many  iflands,  parti - 
toophyta.  cularly  thofe  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  round 
"v  ,,n“- J  New  Holland,  are  formed  by  various  tribes  of  thefe 
animals,  efpecially  by  thofe  of  the  five  firft  genera. 
M.  Peron  obferves,  that  the  animals  form  thefe  corals 
with  fuch  rapidity,  that  enormous  mafles  of  them  very 
fpeedily  appear,  where  there  was  fcarcely  any  mark  of 
fuch  reefs  before. 

The  principal  works  that  treat  of  the  Zoophyta  are 
thofe  of  Ellis,  Solander,  Pallas,  and  Dr  Shaw’s  “  Na- 
turalifPs  Mifcellany.” 
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rubipora. 
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Tubipora. 


-  7* 

ladrepora. 


Animal  probably  a  nereis  \  coral,  confifting  of  ere£l, 
hollow,  cylindrical,  parallel,  aggregate  tubes. 

There  are  10  fpecics,  viz.  mufica,  catenulata,  *  fer- 
pens,  fafcicularis,  ramofa,  pennata,  penicillata,  flabellaris, 
ftellata,  and  ftrues. 

54.  Madrepora. 

Animal  refembling  a  medufa  \  coral  with  lamellate 
fiar-ihaped  cavities. 

There  are  118  fpecics,  which  are  diftributed  into  five 
fubdivifions,  viz. 

A.  Compofed  of  a  fingle  far , 

Containing  fix  fpecies,  viz.  *  vcrrucaria,  turbinata, 
*  porpita,  fungitis,  patella,  and  cyathus. 

B.  With  numerous  feparate  fars ,  and  continued  nume¬ 
rous  gills . 

14  fpecies,  viz.  pileus,  crifiata,  la6!uca,  ficoides,  ace- 
rofa,  lichen,  agaricites,  elephantatus,  cruftacea,  incruf- 
tans,  cxefa,  filograna,  natans,  and  anthophyllum. 

C.  With  numerous  united  fars . 

There  are  15  fpecies,  viz.  labyrinthica,  finuofa,  me- 
andrites,  areola,  abdita,  phrygia,  repanda,  ambigua, 
daedalia,  gyrofa,  clivofa,  cerebrum,  involuta,  implicata, 
and  cochlea. 
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55.  Millepora. 

Animal  an  hydra  or  polype  •  coral  mofily  branched,  and 
covered  with  cylindrical,  turbinate  pores. 

There  are  34  fpecies,  viz.  alcicornis,  caerulea,a  fpera, 
folida,  truncata,  miniacea,  *  cervicornis,  *  Ikenei,  pumi- 
la,  comprefla,  *  lichenoides,  violacea,  tubulifera,  *  faf- 
cialis,  *  foliacea,  zeylanica,  forniculofa,  cruftulenta, 
erofa,  reticulata,  *  cellulofa,  clathrata,  reticulum,  fpon- 
gitis,  coriacea,  calcarea,  *  polymorpha,  deculfata,  *  al¬ 
ga,  *  pumicofa,  *  tubulofa,  pinnata,  *  liliacea,  and  car- 
dunculus. 

56.  Cellepora. 

Animal  an  hydra  or  polype  j  coral  fo  me  what  membra¬ 
naceous,  and  compofed  of  round  cells. 

There  arc  eight  fpecies,  viz .  ramulofa,  fpengites,  *  pu¬ 
micofa,  verrucofa,  ciliata,  hyalina,  nitida,  and  annulata. 

57.  Isis. 

Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant  \  Item  ftony 
and  jointed  ;  the  joints  longitudinally  fireaked,  united 
by  horny  jun&ures  and  covered  with  a  foft,  porous 
cellular  fleih  or  bark  ;  the  mouths  of  which  are  befefc 
with  oviparous  polypes. 

There  are  fix  fpecies,  viz.  hippuris,  dichotoma,  ochra- 
cea,  *  entrocha,  *  afteria,  and  coccinea. 

58.  Antipathes. 

Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant  \  ftein  expand¬ 
ed  at  the  bafe,  horny  within,  and  befet  with  fmall 
fpines  5  externally  covered  with  a  gelatinous  fielh  be¬ 
fet  with  numerous  polypes  bearing  tubercles. 

There  are  13  fpecies,  viz.  fpiralis,  ulex,  fubpinnata, 
myriophylla,  allopeeuroides,  cupreflus,  oricalcea,  dicho¬ 
toma,  clathrata,  flabellum,  pennacea,  ericoides,  and 
foeniculacea. 
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Millepora. 
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Cellepora. 


75 

Ms. 


76 

Antipathes^ 


D.  Aggregate  undivided ,  having  difinSl fars ,  and  p  or  u- 

lous,  tuberculous ,  prominent  undulations . 

There  are  56  fpecies,  viz.  favofa,  cavata,  bulliris,  ana¬ 
nas,  hyades,  fiderea,  galaxea,  pleiades,  papillofa,  radiata, 
latebrofa,  polygonia,  arenofa  ,interfiin£la,  fpongiofa,  fo- 
liofa,  porculata,  fiellulata,  aftroites,  fiellata,  nodulofa, 
acropora,  cavernofa,  pun£lata,  calycularis,  truncata, 
ftellaris,  organum,  divergens,  *  muficalis,  denticulata, 
faveolata,  retepora,  rotulofa,  cefpitofa,  flexuofa,  fafeicu- 
laris,  pe&inata,  rotularis,  tubularis,  mamillaris,  patelloi- 
des,  globularis,  telum,  perforata,  vermicularis,  *  arach- 
noides,  undulata,  folida,  monile,  doedalia,  monoftria-ta, 
contignatio,  crifiata,  rus,  and  cufpidata. 

E.  Branched,  having  d if  in  Si  fars,  and  porulous  tuber¬ 

culous  undulations . 

There  are  27  fpecies,  viz.  porites,  digitata,  damieor- 
nis,  verrucofa,  muricata,  faftigiata,  ramea,  oculata,  vir- 
ginea,  rolea,  hirtella,  linulata,  botryoides,  granofa,  pro- 
lifera,  feriata,  ca£lus,  corymbofa,  gammafeens,  proble- 
matica,  fpuria,  infundibuliformis,  angulofa,  difeoides, 
chalcidi.cum,  concamerata,  and  rofacea. 

5 


59.  Gorgonia. 
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Gorgonia.. 


Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant ;  leathery, 
corky,  woody,  horny,  or  bony  5  compofed  of  glafiy  or 
fi«ny  fibres  ,  fireaked,  tapering,  dilated  at  the  bafe, 
covered  with  a  cellular  flefh  or  bark,  and  becoming 
fpongy  and  friable  when  dry  $  mouths  covering  the 
furface  of  the  ftem  and  polype-bearing- 


There  are  41  fpecies,  viz.  lepadifera,  verticillaris^ 

*  placomus,  mollis,  fuccinia,  ainericana,  exferta,  patula, 
ceratophyta,  juncea,  flammea,  embraculum,  purpurea, 
fafappo,  palma,  radicata,  fuberofa,  coralloides,  elongata, 
feirpea,  fetacea,  viminalis,  muricata,  *  verrucofa,  anti¬ 
pathes,  *  anceps,  nobilis,  craffa,  pinnata,  fanguinolenta,. 
violacea,  fetofa,  petechizans,  pe&inata,  abietina,  calycu- 
lata,  briareus,  ventalina,  reticulum,  clathrus,  and  *  fia- 
bellum. 
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60.  Alcyonium.  Alcyoniwn. 

Animal  generally  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant  j  fiem 
fixed,  fleihy,  gelatinous,  fpongy  or  leathery,  and  be¬ 
fet  with  fiellate  cells  bearing  polypes. 

There 
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Species.  There  are  28  fpecies,  viz.  arboreuni,  exos,  *  digita- 
Zoophyta.  turn,  fchioflfer^  lyncurium,  *  burfa,  cydonium,  *  ficus, 
gelatinofum,  manus  diaboli,  *  arenofum,  botryoides,  maf¬ 
ia,  cranium,  rubrum,  mammillofum,  ocellatum,  tubero- 
fum,  gorgonoides,  afbeftinum,  alburnum,  papillofum, 

*  conglomeratum,  *  afeidioides^  fynovium,  vermicularc, 
ftellatum,  and  corniculatum. 
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Spongia.  6 1.  SpONGIA. 

Animal  fixed,  flexile,  torpid,  of  various  forms,  com- 
pofed  either  of  reticulate  fibres,  or  mafies  of  fmall 
fpines  interwoven  together,  and  clothed  with  a  gela¬ 
tinous  flefh,  full  of  fmall  mouths  on  its  furface,  by  which 
it  abforbs  and  rejects  water. 

There  are  49  fpecies,  viz.  ventilabrum,  flabelliformis, 
infundibuliformis,  fiflularis,  aculeata,  tubulofa,  *  eorna- 
ta,  ciliata,  cancellata,  rubra,  nigra,  officinalis,  *  ocula- 
ta,  muricata,  nodofa,  *  tomentofa,  bacillaris,  dichotoma, 

*  ffupofa,  *  criftata,  *  palmata,  prolifera,  *  botryoides, 

*  panicea,  fulva,  tubularia,  fibrilloja,  fafciculata,  bafta, 
lichenoides,  papillaris,  cavernofa,  finuofa,  frondofa,  aga- 
ricina,  tupha,  membranofa,  comprefla,  pencillum,  coali- 
ta,  plana,  cruciata,  offiforrais,  mauda,  ficiformis,  *  lacuf- 
tris,  fluviatilis,  friabilis,  and  canalium. 

The  fponges  confift  of  a  ramified  mafs  of  capillary 
tubes,  that  were  long  fuppofed  to  be  the  produ&ion  of 
a  fpecies  of  worms,  which  are  often  found  within  thefe 
cavities  ;  an  idea,  however,  which  is  now  nearly  explod¬ 
ed.  Others  have  imagined  them  to  be  only  vegetables  3 
but  that  they  are  pofleffed  of  animality,  appears  evident 
from  the  circumftance  of  their  pores,  alternately  con¬ 
trafling  and  dilating,  and  from  their  even  fhrinking  in 
fome  degree  from  the  touch,  when  examined  in  their 
native  fituations.  Their  ftruflure  probably  enables 
them  to  abforb  nourifhment  from  the  furrounding 
fluid. 

Thefe  animals  are  certainly  the  moft  torpid  of  all  the 
zoophytes.  The  individuals  differ  very  much  from 
each  other,  both  in  form  and  ffruflurc.  Some  of  them, 
as  the  common  fponge,  are  of  no  determinate  figure  3 
but  others  are  cup-ihaped,  tubular,  &c. 
officinalis.  Irregularly  formed,  porous,  rough,  lobed,  and  woolly. 

— The  offkinal  fponge  is  elaffic,  and  very  full  of  holes  3 
it  grows  into  irregular  lobes  of  a  woolly  confidence, 
and  generally  adheres,  by  a  very  broad  bafe,  to  the 
rocks.  It  is  chiefly  found  about  the  iflands  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  where  it  forms  a  confiderable  article  of 
commerce.  A  variety  of  fmall  marine  animals  pierce 
and  gnaw  into  its  irregular  winding  cavities.  Thefe 
appear  on  the  outfide,  by  large  holes  raifed  higher  than 
the  reft.  When  it  is  cut  perpendicularly,  the  interior 
parts  are  feen  to  confift  of  fmall  tubes,  which  divide  in¬ 
to  branches  as  they  appear  on  the  furface.  Thefe  tubes, 
which  are  compofcd  of  reticulated  fibres,  extend  thera- 
felvcs  every  way,  by  this  means  increafing  the  furface 
of  the  fponge,  and  ending  at  the  outfide  in  an  infinite 
number  of  fmall  circular  holes,  which  are  the  proper 
mouths  of  the  animal.  Each  of  thefe  holes  is  furrounded 
by  a  few  erefl  pointed  fibres,  that  appear  as  if  woven 
in  the  form  of  little  fpines.  Thefe  tubes,  with  their 
ramifications,  in  the  living  ftate  of  the  fponge,  are 
clothed  with  a  gelatinous  fubftance,  properly  called  the 
ffefti  of  the  animal.  When  the  fponge  is  firft  taken  it 
lias  a  ftrong  fiihy  fmell,  and  the  fifhermen  take  great 
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care  in  making  it  perfe&ly  clean,  in  order  to  prevent  its  Species, 
growing  putrid.  -  Zoophyte 

62.  Flustra,  Sea  Mat-Weed,  or  Horn-Wrack.  So 

v  f  Fluftra, 

Animal  a  polype,  proceeding  from  porous  cells  3  ftem 
fixed,  foliaceous,  membranaceous,  compofcd  of  nume¬ 
rous  rows  of  cells,  united  together,  and  woven  like  a 
mat. 

There  are  about  18  fpecies,  viz.  *  foliacea,  *  trunca- 
ta,  *  pilofa,  *  chartacea,  *  carbacea,  bombycina,  ver- 
ticillata,  *  dentata,  *  bullata,  tomentola,  denticulata, 
tubulofa,  liifpida,  frondieulofa,  papyracea,  hirta,  *  mem- 
branacea,  and  lineata. 

'  63-  Tubularia.  TubflU 

Stem  tubular,  Ample  or  branched,  fixed  by  the  bafe  3 
animal  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and 
having  its  head  crefted  with  tentacula. 

There  are  26  fpecies,  viz.  magnifica,  cornucopia, 

*  indivifa,  *  ramofa,  ramea,  *  fiitulofa,  fragilis,  *  muf- 
coides,  papyracea,  penieillus,  acetabulum,  fplaclmea, 

*  coryna,  *  aftinis,  fabricia,  longicornis,  multicorvis,  re¬ 
pens,  *  campanulata,  *  reptans,  fiiltana,  ftellaris,  fimplex, 
fpallanzani,  membranacea,  *  and  flabelliformis. 

Of  thefe,  by  far  the  largeft,  and  probably  the  moft 
beautiful  fpecies,  is  the  magnifica,  which  is  thus  charac- 
terifed  by  Dr  Shaw. 

With  a  fimple  whitifti  tube,  and  very  numerous  ten -magniJJctt 
tacula,  variegated  with  red  and  white.  Fig.  14.  pjate 

It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Jamaica,  CCLI1I. 
adhering  to  the  rocks.  It  is  very  fihy,  and  on  being  %  *4* 
approached,  iuftanlly  recedes  within  its  elaftic  tube, 
which  on  a  farther  alarm  alfo  retires  into  the  rock,  and 
fpecimens  can  be  procured  only  by  breaking  off  fuch 
parts  of  the  ftone  as  contain  them.  Thefe  being  put 
into  tubs  of  fea  wratcr,  may  be  kept  for  months  in  per- 
fe6l  prefervation. 

64.  CORALLINA.  CorallL. 

Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant  3  ftem  fixed, 
with  calcareous  fubdmded  branches,  moftly  jointed. 

There  are  38  fpecies,  viz.  tridens,  opuntia,  monile, 
incraflata,  tuna,  nodnlofa,  *  fquamata,  loricata,  palmata, 

*  elongata,  fubulata,  granifera,  *  officinalis,  pennata, 

*  rubens,  *  cruftata,  *  fpermopheros,  *  corniculata, 
fragiliftima,  fruticulofa,  indurata,  lichenoides,  rugofa, 
marginata,  cylindrica,  oblongata,  obtufata,  lapidefeens, 
barbata,  rofarium,  cufpidata,  tribulus,  flabellum,  con  * 
glutinata,  phoenix,  peniculum,  penicillumy  and  terref- 
tris. 

65.  Sertularia.  smuliia. 

Animal  glowing  in  the  form  of  a  plant,  ftem  branched, 
producing  polypes  from  cup-ftiaped  denticles  or  mi¬ 
nute  cells. 

There  are  77  fpecies,  which  are  diftributed  into  two 
fedlions. 

A.  Stem  horny ,  tubular ,  fixed  by  the  bafe ,  hefet  with 
cup- fh  aped  denticles ,  and  furniJJjcd  with  vcficles  or 
ovaries  containing  polypes ,  eggs,  or  the  living  young . 

*  Rofacea,  *  pumila,  *  operculata,  *  tamarifea,  *  abi- 

etina-, 
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Species,  ctina,  *  nigra,  *  fufeefeens,  obfoleta,  pinus,  cupreffoides, 
Zoophyta.  *  cupreflina,  *  argentea,  *  rugofa,  *  halecina,  *  tlieja, 
,"*^v  *  myriophyllum,  hypoidcs,  fpeciofa,  *  falcata,  *  pluma, 

echinata,  *  antennina,  *  verticillata,  *  gelatinofa,  *  vo- 
lubilis,  *  fyringa,  *  cufeuta,  *  puftulofa,  *  frutefeens,  pi- 
nailer,  pennatula,  *  filicula,  quadridentata,  fpicata, 
*  evanlii,  *  muricata,  feeundaria,  mifinenfis,  raeemofa, 
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*  geniculata,  dichotoma,  *  fpinofa, 
pinnata,  *  fetaeea,  polygonias,  pennaria,  *  liehenaf- 
trum,  cedrina,  *  imbrieata,  purpurea,  artieulata,  filicina, 
and  fruticans. 

B.  Stem  crufaceous ,  refembling  fone ,  and  compofed  of 
rows  of  cells;  no  vefcles ,  but  inf  e  ad  of  them fmall  glo¬ 
bules.  Cellularia. 

*  Burfaria,  *  loriculata,  *faftigiata,  *ovicularia,  *ne- 
retina,  *  ferupofa,  pilofa,  erifpa,  plaeeofa,  *  reptans,  pa¬ 
ralitica,  ciliata,  *  eburnea,  *  eornuta,  *  borieata,  *  an- 
guina,  eoreoides,  tulipifera,  tabulum,  *  ternata,  cirrata, 
and  opuntioides. 

66.  Pennatula,  the  Sea-pen . 

Animal  not  fixed,  of  various  fhapes  j  fupported  by  a 
bony  part  within  $  naked  at  the  bafe  *,  the  upper 
part  having  generally  lateral  ramifications  furniihed 
with  rows  of  tubular  dentieles,  with  radiate  polypes 
from  each  tube. 

There  are  18  fpeeies,  viz.  coceinea,  grifea,  phof- 
phorea,  pilofa,  rubra,  mirabilis,  fagitta,  antennina,  ftelli- 
fera,  phalloides,  arundinacea,  feiopia,  juncea,  giandis, 
argentea,  encrinus,  cynomorium,  and  reniformis. 

67.  Hydra,  the  Polype . 

Animal  fixing  itfelf  by  the  bafe  j  linear,  gelatinous,  na¬ 
ked,  contraCtile,  and  furniihed  with  fetaceous  tenta- 
cula  5  inhabiting  freih  waters,  and  producing  its  de¬ 
ciduous  offspring  from  its  fides.  Fig.  15. 

Thefe  animals  are  among  the  moil  curious  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  chiefly  as  exhibiting  the  moil:  furprifing 
example  of  diffufed  vitality.  Though  not  fo  formidable 
as  the  hydra  deilroyed  by  Hercules,  they  are  rendered 
equally  prolific  by  being  eut  in  pieces. 

There  are  about  five  fpeeies,  viz.  viridis,  *  fufea, 
*  grifea,  gelatinofa,  and  pallens. 

The  three  firil  fpeeies  are  thofe  on  which  the  greateil 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made  \  and  their 
fhapes  are  fo  various,  that  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  de- 
feribe  them.  They  arc  generally  found  in  ditches. 
Whoever  has  carefully  examined  thefe  when  the  fun  is 
very  powerful,  will  find  many  little  tranfparent  lumps 
of  the  appearance  of  jelly,  and  fize  of  a  pea,  and  flatted 
upon  one  fide.  The  fame  kind  of  fubilanees  are  like- 
wife  to  be  met  with  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves  of 
plants  that  grow  in  fueh  places.  Thefe  are  the  polypes 
in  a  quiefeent  ilate  and  apparently  inanimate.  They 
are  generally  fixed  by  one  end  to  fome  folid  fubftance, 
with  a  large  opening,  which  is  the  mouth,  at  the 
other,  having  feveral  arms  fixed  round  it,  projecting  as 
rays  from  the  centre.  They  are  flender,  pellucid,  and 
capable  of  contracting  themfelves  into  very  fmall  com- 
pafs,  or  of  extending  to  a  confiderable  length.  The 
arms  are  capable  of  the  fame  contraction  and  expanfion 
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as  the  body,  and  with  thefe  they  lay  hold  of  minute  Species, 
worms  and  infeCts,  bringing  them  to  the  mouth,  and  tZooPhyta,) 
fwallowing  them.  The  indigeftible  parts  are  again  v 
thrown  out  by  the  mouth. 

The  green  polype  was  that  firft  difeovered  by  M.  T rem-  viridis. 
bley }  and  the  firft  appearances  of  fpontaneous  motion 
were  perceived  in  its  arms,  which  it  can  contraCt,  ex¬ 
pand,  and  twill  about  in  various  directions.  On  the  firft 
appearance  of  danger  they  eontraCt  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  appear  little  longer  than  a  grain  of  fand,  of  a 
fine  green  colour,  the  arms  difappearing  entirely.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  found  the  grifea,  and  afterwards  the  fuf¬ 
ea.  The  bodies  of  the  viridis  and  grifea  diminifh  almoft 
infenfibly  from  the  anterior  to  the  pofterior  extremity  ) 
but  the  fufea  is  for  the  moft  part  of  an ‘equal  fize  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  anterior  to  the  pofterior 
extremities,  from  which  it  becomes  abruptly  fmaller, 
and  then  continues  of  a  regular  fize  to  the  end.  Thefe 
three  kinds  have  at  leaft  fix,  and  at  moft  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  arms.  They  can  eontraCt  themfelves  till  their  bo¬ 
dies  do  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
they  can  flop  at  any  intermediate  degree  of  expanfion 
or  contraction.  They  are  of  various  fizes,  from  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Their  arms  are  feldom  long¬ 
er  than  their  bodies,  though  fome  have  them  an  inch,, 
and  fome  even  eight  inches  long.  The  thicknefs  of 
their  bodies  deereafes  as  they  extend  themfelves,  and 
vice  verfa ;  and  they  may  be  made  to  eontraCt  them¬ 
felves  either  by  agitating  the  water  in  which  they  are 
contained,  or  by  touching  the  animals  themfelves. 

When  taken  out  of  the  water  they  all  eontraCt  fo  much, . 
that  they  appear  only  like  a  little  lump  of  jelly.  They 
can  eontraCt  or  expand  one  arm,  or  any  number  of  arms,, 
independent  of  the  reft  ;  and  they  can  like  wife  bend 
their  bodies  or  arms  in  all  poffiblc  directions.  They 
ca:fralfo  dilate  or  eontraCt  their  bodies  in  various  places, 
and  fometirnes  appear  thiek  fet  with  folds,  which,  when 
carelefsly  viewed,  appear  like  rings.  Their  progreftive 
motion  is  performed  by  that  power  which  they  have  of. 
contracting  and  dilating  their  bodies.  When  about  to 
move,  they  bend  down  their  heads  and  arms,  lay  hold 
by  means  of  them  on  fome  other  fubftance  to  which 
they  defign  to  fallen  themfelves  ;  then  they  loofen -their- 


tail,  and  draw  it  towards  the  head  }  then  either  fix  it 
in  that  plaee,  or  ftretching  forward  their  head  as  be¬ 
fore,  repeat  the  fame  operation.  They  afeend  or  dc- 
feend  at  pleafure  in  this  manner  upon  aquatic  plants, 
or  upon  the  fides  of  the  veffel  in  whieh  they  are-  kept  \ 
they  fometirnes  hang*  by  the  tail  from  the  furface  of  the 
water,  or  fometirnes  by  one  of  the  arms  j  and  they  can 
walk  with  eafe  upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  tail  with  a  mierofeope,  a  fmall  part  of  it 
will  be  found  to  be  dry  above  the  furface  of  the  water  ^ 
and,  as  it  were  in  a  little  concave  fpace,  of  which  the 
tail  forms  the  bottom  ;  fo  that  it  feems  to  be  fufpended 
on  the  furfaee  of  the  water  on  the  fame  principle  that 
a  fmall  pin  or  needle  is  made  to  fwim.  When  a  po¬ 
lype,  therefore,  means  to  pafs  from  the  fides  of  the  glafs 
to  the  furface  of  the  water,  it  has  only  to  put  that  part 
out  of  the  water  by  which  it  is  to  be  fupported,  and  to 
give  it  time  to  dry,  which  it  always  does  upon  thefe  oe- 
cafions  y  and  they  attach  themfelves  fo  firmly  by  the 
tail  to  aquatic  plants,  ftones,  &.c.  that  they  cannot  be 
eafily  difengaged  :  they  often  further  ftrengthert  thefe 
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attachments  by  means  of  one  or  two  of  their  arms, 
which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  anchors  for  fixing  them  to  the 
adjaeent  fubftances. 

The  ftomach  of  the  polype  is  a  kind  of  bag  or  gut 
into  which  the  mouth  opens,  and  goes  from  the  head 
to  the  tail.  This,  in  a  ftrong  light,  is  vifible  to  the 
naked  eye,  efpecially  if  the  animal  be  placed  between 
the  eye  and  a  candle  *,  for  thefe  animals  are  quite  tranf- 
parent  whatever  their  colour  may  be :  the  ftomach, 
however,  appears  to  more  advantage  through  a  power¬ 
ful  magnifier.  M.  Trcmbley,  by  cutting  one  of  thefe 
animals  tranfverfely  into  three  parts,  fatisfied  himfelf 
that  they  were  perforated  throughout.  Each  piece 
immediately  contradled  itfelf,  and  the  perforation  was 
very  vifible  through  a  microfcope.  The  fkin  which 
enclofes  the  ftomach  is  that  of  the  polype  itfelf ;  fo  that 
the  whole  animal,  properly  fpeaking,  confifts  only  of 
one  fkin,  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  and  open  at  both  ends. 
No  veflels  of  any  kind  are  to  be  diftinguifhed. 

The  mouth  is  fituated  at  the  anterior  end  in  the 
middle  between  the  fhooting  forth  of  the  arms,  and 
alTumes  different  appearances  according  to  circumftan- 
ces  ;  being  fometimes  lengthened  out  in  the  form  of 
a  nipple,  at  others  appearing  truncated  \  fometimes  the 
aperture  is  quite  clofed,  at  others  there  is  a  hollow  \ 
though  at  all  times  a  fmall  aperture  may  be  difeovered 
by  a  powerful  magnifier. 

The  fkin  of  a  polype,  when  examined  with  a  micro* 
feope,  appears  like  fhagreen,  or  as  if  covered  with  little 
grains,  more  or  lefs  feparated  from  each  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  body.  If  the 
lips  of  a  polype  be  cut  tranfverfely,  and  placed  fo  that 
the  cut  part  of  the  fkin  may  be  diredlly  before  the  mi¬ 
crofcope,  the  fkin  throughout  its  whole  thioknefs  will 
be  found  to  confift  of  an  infinite  number  of  grains, 
and  the  interior  part  is  found  to  be  more  fhagreened 
than  the  exterior  one  }  but  they  are  not  ftrongly  uni¬ 
ted  to  each  other,  and  may  be  feparated  without  much 
trouble.  They  even  feparate  of  themfelves,  though  in 
no  great  numbers,  in  the  moft  healthy  animals  of  this 
kind  ;  for  where  they  are  obferved  to  feparate  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  a  fymptom  of  a  very  dangerous  diforder. 
In  the  progrefs  of  this  diforder,  the  furface  of  the  po¬ 
lype  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  rough  and  un¬ 
equal,  and  no  longer  well  defined  or  terminated  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  grains  fall  off  on  all  fides,  the  body  and 
arms  contrail  and  dilate,  and  affume  a  white  fhining 
colour  ;  and  at  laft  the  whole  diffolves  into  a  heap  of 
grains,  which  is  more  particularly  obferved  in  the  green 
polype.  By  a  careful  examination  we  find,  that  the 
fkin  of  the  polype  is  entirely  compofed  of  grains,  ce¬ 
mented  by  means  of  a  kind  of  gummy  fubftance  $  but 
It  is  to  the  grains  entirely  that  the  polype  owes  its  co¬ 
lour.  The  ftru£lure  of  the  arms  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  body  *,  and  they  appear  fhagreened,  when  exami¬ 
ned  by  the  microfcope,  whether  they  be  in  a  ftate  of 
contra&ion  or  expanfion  •,  but,  if  very  much  contra£l- 
ed,  they  appear  more  fhagreened  than  the  body,  though 
almoft  quite  fmooth  when  in  their  utmoft  flate  of  ex- 
tenfion.  In  the  green  polype  the  appearance  of  the 
arms  is  continually  varying ;  and  thefe  variations  are 
more  fenfible  towards  the  extremity  of  the  arm  than  at 
Its  origin,  but  more  fcattered  in  the  parts  further  on. 
The  extremity  is  often  terminated  by  a  knob,  the  hairs 
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of  which  cannot  be  obferved  without  a  powerful  mag-  Species, 
nifier.  They  have  a  remarkable  inclination  for  turning  Zorph^*, 
towards  the  light,  fo  that  if  that  part  of  the  glafs,  on ' 
which  they  are,  be  turned  from  the  light,  they  will 
quickly  remove  to  the  other. 

That  fpecies  named  the  fufea  lias  the  longeft  arms,  fvfc^ 
and  makes  ule  of  the  moft  curious  manoeuvres  to  Icize 
its  prey.  They  are  belt  viewed  in  a  glafs  feven  or  eight 
inches  deep,  when  their  arms  commonly  hang  down  to 


the  bottom.  When  this  or  any  other  kind  is  hungry,  it 
fpreads  its  arms  in  a  kind  of  circle  to  a  confiderablc  ex¬ 
tent,  in  doling  in  this,  as, in  a  net,  every  In  fed  which  has 
the  misfortune  to  come  within  the  circumference.  While 
the  animal  is  con  traded  by  feizing  its  prey,  the  arms 
are  obferved  to  fwell  like  the  mulclcs  of  the  human 
body  when  in  adion.  Though  no  appearance  of  eyes 
can  be  obferved  in  the  polype,  they  certainly  have  fomc 
knowledge  of  the  approach  of  their  prey,  and  fliew  the 
greateft  attention  to  it  as  foon  as  it  conies  near  them. 
It  feizes  a  worm  the  moment  it  is  touched  by  one  of 
the  arms  \  and  in  conveying  it  to  the  mouth,  it  fre¬ 
quently  twills  the  arm  into  a  fpiral  like  a  cork-fcrew, 
by  which  means  the  infed  is  brought  to  the  mouth  in 
a  much  fhorter  time  than  othenvife  it  would  be  ;  aild 
fo  foon  are  the  infeds  on  which  the  polypes  feed  killed 
by  them,  that  M.  Fontana  thinks  they  muft  contain 
the  moft  powerful  kind  of  poifon  ;  for  the  lips  fcarce 
touch  the  animal  when  it  expires,  though  there  cannot 
be  any  -wound  perceived  on  it  when  dead.  The  worm, 
-when  fwallowed,  appears  fometimes  fingle,  fometimes 
double,  according  to  circumftances.  When  full,  the 
polype  cOntrads  itfelf,  hangs  down  as  in  a  kind  of  flu- 
por,  but  extends  again  in  proportion  as  the  food  is  dE 
gelled,  and  the  excrcmentitious  part  is  difeharged. 
The  bodies  of  the  infeds,  when  fwallowed,  are  firll  ma¬ 
cerated  in  the  ftomach,  then  reduced  into  fragments, 
and  driven  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  end  of 
the  ftomach  to  the  other,  and  even  into  Lhe  arms,  which, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  this  remarkable  creature,  are 
a  kind  of  hollow  guts  or  ilomachs.  In  order  to  obferve 
this  motion,  it  is  bell  to  feed  the  polypes  with  fuck 
food  as  vfill  give  a  lively  colour  ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as 
thofe  worms  which  are  furnifhed  with  a  red  juice.  Some 
bits  of  a  fmall  black  fnail  being  given  to  the  polype,  the 
fubftance  of  the  fkin  was  foon  diffolved  into  a  pulp  con¬ 
fining  of  fmall  black  fragments  ;  and  on  examining  the 
polype  with  a  microfcope,  it  was  found  that  the  par¬ 
ticles  wrere  driven  about  in  the  ftomach,  and  that  they 
palled  into  the  arms,  from  thence  back  into  the  fto¬ 
mach  *,  then  to  the  tail,  from  whence  they  paffed  again 
into  the  arms,  and  fo  on.  The  grains  of  which  the 
body  of  the  polype  confifts,  take  their  colour  from  the 
food  with  which  it  is  nourifhed,  and  become  red  or 
black  as  the  food  happens  to  afford  the  one  or  the 
other.  They  are  likewife  more  or  lefs  tinged  with 
thefe  colours  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  nutri¬ 
tive  juices  and  it  is  obfervable  that  they  lofe  their  co-’ 
lour  if  fed  with  aliments  of  a  colour  different  from 
themfelves.  They  feed  on  moft  infers,  and  fifh  or 
fleih,  if  cut  into  fmall  bits.  Sometimes  twro  polypes  lay 
hold  of  the  fame  worm,  and  each  begins  to  fw allow  its 
own  end  till  their  mouths  iweet,  and  the  wyorm  breaks. 
But  fhould  this  happen  not  to  be  the  cafe,  the  one  polype 
will  fometimes  devour  the  other  along  with  its  portion. 

It 
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Species  It  appears,  however,  that  the  ftemach  of  one  polype  is 
j-cophyta.  not  fitted  for  diifolving  the  fubftance  of  another  ;  for 
*  the  one  which  is  fw  all  owed  always  gets  clear  again  af¬ 
ter  being  imprifoned  an  lioitr  or  two. 

The  manner  in  which  the  polypes  generate  is  moft 
perceptible  in  the  grifea  and  fufea,  as  being  confider- 
ably  larger  than  the  viridis.  If  we  examine  one  of 
them  in  fummer,  when  the  animals  are  moil  aftive,  and 
prepared  for  propagation,  feme  fmall  tubercles  will  be 
foui id  proceeding  from  its  Tides,  which  conftantly  in- 
creafe  in  bulk,  until  at  lad  in  two  or  three  days  they 
alTurae  the  figure  of  fmall  polypes.  When  they  firft 
begin  to  fhoot,  the  excrefecnce  becomes  pointed,  affum- 
ing  a  conical  figure,  and  deeper  colour  than  the  reft 
of  the  body.  In  a  fhort  time  it  becomes  truncated,  and 
then  cylindrical,  after  which  the  arms  begin  to  (hoot 
from  the  anterior  end.  The  tail  adheres  to  the  body 
of  the  parent  animal,  but  gradually  grows  fmaller,  un¬ 
til  at  laft  it  adheres  only  by  a  point,  and  is  then  ready 
to  be  feparated.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  both  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  young  ones  fix  themfelves  to  the  Tides  of  the 
giafs,  and  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  fudden 
jerk.  The  time  requifite  for  the  formation  of  the 
young  ones  is  very  different,  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  food  eaten  by  the 
mother.  '  Sometimes  they  are  fully  formed,  and  ready 
to  drop  off  in  24  hours  )  in  other  cafes,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  cold,  15  days  have  been  requifite  for  bringing 
them  to  perfeftion. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  'a  reciprocal  commu¬ 
nication  of  food  betwixt  the  young  and  old,  before 
they  be  feparated.  The  young  ones,  as  foon  as  they 
are  furnifhed  with  arms,  catch  prey  for  themfelves,  and 
communicate  the  digefted  food  to  the  old  ones,  who  on 
the  other  hand  do  the  fame  to  the  young  ones.  This 
was  fully  verified  by  the  following  experiment.  One 
of  the  large  polypes  of  the  fufea  kind  being  placed  011 
wa  flip  of  paper  in  a  little  water,  the  middle  of  the  body 
of  a  young  one  growing  out  from  it  was  cut  open  ; 
when  the  fuperior  part  of  that  end  which  remained  fix¬ 
ed  to  the  parent  was  found  to  be  open  alfo.  But  cut¬ 
ting  over  the  parent  polype  on  each  fide  of  the  flioot, 
a  fliort  cylinder  was  obtained,  open  at  both  ends  )  which 
being  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the  light  was  ob- 
ferved  to  come  through  the  young  one  into  the  ftomach 
of  the  old  one.  On  cutting  open  the  portion  of  the 
cylindrical  portion  length  wife,  not  only  the  hole  of 
communication  was  obferved,  but  one  might  feedthrough 
the  end  of  the  young  one  alfo.  On  changing  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  two  pieces,  the  light  was  feen  through  the 
hole  of  communication.  This  may  be  feen  between  the 
parent  polype  and  its  young  ones  after  feeding  them  ; 
for  after  the  parents  have  eaten,  the  bodies  of  the 
young  ones  fwell  as  if  they  themfelves  had  been  eat- 

The  polypes  produce  young  ones  indiferiminately 
from  all  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  five  or  fix  young 
ones  have  frequently  been  produced  at  once)  nay,  M. 
Frembley  has  obferved  nine  or  ten  produced  at  the 
fame  time. 

Nothing  like  copulation  among  thefe  creatures  was 
ever  obferved  by  M.  Trembley,  though  for  two  years 
Le  had  thoufands  of  them  under  his  infpeftion.  To  be 
more  certain  on  this  fubjeft,  he  took  two  young  ones 
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the  manent  they  can  e  f  cm  their  parent,  and  placed 
them  in  loparate  glafics.  Both  of  them  multiplied,  not 
only  themfelves,  but  alfo  their  offspring,  which  were 
feparated  and  watched  in  the  fame  manner  to  the 
feventh  generation.  They  have  even  the  fame  power  of 
generation  while  adhering  to  their  parent.  In  this  ftate 
the  parent,  with  its  children  and  grandchildren,  exhi¬ 
bits  a  lingular  appearance,  looking  like  a  fhrub  thick 
fet  with  branches.  Thus  fbveral  generations  fomrtimes 
are  attached  to  one  another,  and  all  of  them  to  one  pa¬ 
rent.  Mr  Adams  gives  a  figure  of  one  polype  with  19 
young  ones  hanging  at  it)  the  whole  group  being 
about  one  inch  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length ; 
the  old  polype  ate  about  1 2  monoculi  per  day,  and  the 
young  ones  about  20"tunong  them. 

When  a  polype  is  cut  tranfverfely  or  longitudinally 
into  two  or  three  parts,  each  part  in  a  fhort  time  be¬ 
comes  a  per  reft  animal )  and  To  great  is  this  prolific 
power,  that  a  new  animal  will  be  produced  even  from 
a  fmall  portion  of  the  fkin  of  the  old  one.  If  the  young 
ones  be  mutilated  while  they  grow  upon  the  parent, 
the  parts  fo  cut  off  will  be  reproduced  •)  and  the  fame 
property  belongs  to  the  parent.  A  truheated  portion 
will  fend  forth  young  ones  before  it  has  acquired  a 
new  head  and  tail  cf  its  own,  and  fometimes  the  head 
of  the  young  one  fupplics  the  place  of  that  which  fliould 
have  grown  out  of  the  old  one.  If  we  flit  a  polype 
longitudinally  through  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the 
body,  we  fliall  have  one  formed  with  two  heads)  and  by 
again  flitting  thefe  in  the  fame  manner,  we  may  form 
one  with  as  many  heads  as  we  pleafe. 

A  (till  more  furprifing  property  of  thefe  animals  is, 
that  they  may  be  grafted  together.  If  the  truncated 
portions  of  a  polype  be  placed  end  to  end,  and  gently 
puttied  together,  they  will  unite  into  a  fingle  one.  The 
two  portions  are  firft  joined  together  by  a  (lender  neck, 
which  gradually  fills  up  and  difappeavs,  the  food  palling 
from  one  part  into  the  other )  and  thus  we  may  form 
polypes,  not  only  from  different  portions  of  the  fame 
animal,  but  from  tliofe  of  different  animals.  We  may 
fix  the  head  of  one  to  the  body  of  another,  and  the 
compound  animal  will  grow,  eat  and  multiply,  as  if  it 
had  never  been  divided*  By  pufhing  the  body  of  one 
into  the  mouth  of  another,  fo  far  that  their  heads  may 
be  brought  into  contaft,  and  kept  in  that  fituation  for 
forae  time,  they  will  at  laft  unite  into  one  animal,  only 
having  double  the  ufual  number  of  arms.  The  hydra 
fi/fca  may  be  turned  infide  out  like  a  glove,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  continues  to  eat  and  live  as  before.  The 
lining  of  the  ftomach  now  forms  the  outer  fkin,  and 
the  former  epidermis  conflitutes  the  lining  of  the  fto¬ 
mach.  If  previous  to  this  operation  the  polype  have 
young  ones  attached  to  it,  fucli  as  are  newly  beginning 
to  vegetate  turn  themfelves  infide  out,  while  the  larger 
ones  continue  to  increafe  in  flze  till  they  reach  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  parent,  and  arc  then  feparated  in  the 
ufual  manner  from  the  body.  When  thus  turned,  the 
polype  combines  itfelf  in  many  different  ways.  The 
fore  part  frequently  clofes  and  becomes  a  fupernumer- 
ary  tail.  The  animal,  which  was  at  firft  ftraiglit,  now 
bends  itfelf,  fo  that  the  two  tails  referable  the  legs  of 
a  pair  of  compares,  which  it  can  open  and  (hut.  The 
old  mouth  is  placed  as  it  were  at  the  joint  of  the  com- 
pafles,  but  lofes  its  power  of  aft  ion  :  to  fupply  which, 
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Species.  a  new  one  is  formed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  a 
Jnfuforia.  ji^ie  time  there  is  a  new  fpecies  of  hydra  found  with 
*"~v  feveral  mouths. 

The  iides  of  a  polype  which  has  been  cut  through  in 
a  longitudinal  direftion,  begin  to  roll  themfelves  up, 
ufually  from  one  of  the  extremities,  with  the  outfide  of 
the  (kin  inwards  5  but  in  a  little  time  they  unroll  them¬ 
felves,  and  the  two  cut  edges  join  together,  fometimes 
beginning  at  one  extremity,  and  fometimes  approaching 
throughout  their  whole  length.  As  foon  as  the  edges 
join,  they  unite  fo  clofely  that  no  fear  can  be  perceiv¬ 
ed.  If  a  polype  be  partly  turned  back,  the  open  part 
dofes,  and  new  mouths  are  formed  in  different  places. 
Every  portion  of  a  polype  is  capable  of  devouring  in¬ 
fers,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  cut  o if,  and  the  voracity  of 
the  whole  tribe  is  aftoniftiing  ;  for  Mr  Adams  obferves, 
that  moil  of  the  infetls  on  which  they  feed  bear  the 
farne  proportion  to  the  mouth  of  a  polype,  that  an  apple 
the  (ize  of  a  man’s  head  bears  to  the  mouth  oi  a 
man. 

The  hydra  pallens  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  is 
described  by  Mr  lioifelie.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  growing  gradually  fmaller  from  the  bottom  ;  the 
tail  is  round  or  knobbed  ;  the  arms  are  about  the  length 
of  the  body,  of  a  white  colour,  generally  feven  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  apparently  compofed  of  a  chain  of  glo¬ 
bules.  The  young  are  brought  forth  from  all  parts  of 
its  body. 

The  order  Zoophyta  contains  15  genera  and  489  fpe- 
eies. 

Order  V.  INFUSORIA. 

We  have  already,  under  the  article  Animalcule, 
treated  of  the  general  charadler  and  habits  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  compofing  this  order,  and  we  can  add  little  here 
to  what  has  been  faid  in  that  article.  We  (hall  there¬ 
fore  merely  give  the  clarification  of  the  genera  and  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
individuals. 

Few  writers  have  written  exprefsly  on  this  order  5 
but  the  principal  are  Muller,  Bruigiere,  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopedic  Methodique,  and  Baker  and  Adams  on  the 
Microfcope. 

$6 

Brachionus.  68.  Brachionus. 

Body  contra&ile,  covered  with  a  (hell,  and  fumilhed 

with  rotatory  cilia. 

There  are  about  1 2  fpecies,  viz.  ureeolaris,  patella, 
cirratus,  tripus,  uncinatus,  mucronatus,  cernuus,  calyci- 
florus,  tubifex,  quadridentatus,  patina,  and  ftriatus. 
patina*  The  patina  is  extremely  bright  and  fplendid,  has  a 
large  body,  a  cryftalline  and  nearly  circular  fhell,  with¬ 
out  either  incifion  or  teeth,  only  towards  the  apex  it 
falls  in  fo  as  to  form  a  fmooth  notch.  A  double  glit¬ 
tering  organ,  with  ciliated  edges,  projects  from  the 
apex  ;  both  of  them  of  a  conical  figure,  and  (landing 
as  it  were  upon  a  pellucid  fubftance,  which  is  divided 
into  two  lobes,  between  which  and  the  rotatory  organ 
there  is  a  iilver- coloured  crenulated  membrane.  Two 
fmall  claws  may  likewife  be  difeovered  near  the 
mouth. 

Aria* us*  The  ^riatus  has  an  oblong,  pellucid  {hell,  capable 

'*  of  altering  its  figure.  The  apex  is  truncated,  with  fix 
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fmall  teeth  on  the  edge  of  it,  1  2  longitudinal  ftreaks  Specie?, 
down  the  back,  the  bafe  obtufe  and  fmooth.  The  t  Infaforia. 
teeth  are  occafionally  protruded  or  retraced  5.  and  there  ™  'r~mi 
are  two  fmall  fpines  or  horns  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
(hell.  The  animal  itfelf  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  cryftal- 
line,  and  mufcular  ;  now  and  then  putting  out  from 
the  apex  two  or  three  little  bundles  of  playing  hairs* 
the  two  lateral  ones  (holier  than  that  in  the  middle  ; 
on  the  outer  fide  we  may  obfei  ve  a  forked  degludatorv 
mufcle,  and  two  rigid  points  when  the  apex  is  drawn 
in.  It  is  found  in  fea  water, 

69.  VORTICELLA.  Vorticdla, 

Body  contradlile,  naked,  and  furnithed  with  ciliate,  ro¬ 
tatory  organs. 

There  are  about  57  fpecies,  which  are  arranged  un¬ 
der  three  fe&ions. 

A,  Seated  on  a  pedicle  or flem . 

29  fpecies,.  viz.  *  racemofa,  *  polypina,  *  anafiatica, 
conglomerata,  *  pyraria,  *  opercularia,  *  tuberofa,  hians, 
bellis,  *  umbellaria,  *  berberina,  digitalis,  fafciculata, 
annularis,  nutans,  gemella,  *  ncbulifera,  *  convallaria, 

*  lunaris,  *  globularia,  inclinans,  ringens,  *  pyriformis, 
ftcllata,  vaginata,  *  citrina,  cyathina,  putrida,  and  pa- 
tellina. 

B.  Furnijhed  with  a  tail, 

14  fpecies,  viz.  *  flofculofa,  *  focialis,  *  flentorea, 

*  hyacinthina,  auriculata,  *  furcata,  fenta,  *  catulus,  fe- 
lis,  vermicularis,  *  macroura,  *  rotatoria,  *  lacinalata* 
and  faeculata. 

C.  Without  tail  or  Jlem. 

14  fpecies,  viz.  *  ampulla,  *  cratacgaria,  caniculata, 

*  nafuta,  *  crateriformis,  *  truncatella,  *  limaeina,  *  dif- 
cina,  eornuta,  *  cimfta,  *  poiyniorpha,  *  viriais,  *  burfa- 
ta,  and  *  nigra. 

The  polypina,  when  viewed  through  a  fmall  magni ~n0/ypin9k 
ficr,  appear  like  fo  many  little  trees  ;  the  upper  part/  J 
or  heads,  are  egg-fiiaped,  the  top  truncated,  the  lower 
part  filled  with  inteftines  ;  the  branches  thick  fet  with 
little  knobs.  Fig.  16. 

The  fafciculata  has  a  rotatory  organ,  which  may fafcicuh* 
fometimes  be  feen  projecting  beyond  the  aperture;  there ta* 
is  a  little  head  at  the  apex,  and  the  pedicle  is  twifted 
and  very  (lender.  A  congealed  green  mals  which  is 
often  found  fwimming  about  in  ditches  is  compofed  of 
myriads  of  thefe  animals,  which  are  not  vifible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  when  magnified  appear  like  a  bundle 
of  green  flowers. 

The  focialis,  when  confiderably  magnified,  appears 'focialih 
like  a  circle  furrounded  with  crowns  or  ciliated  heads/ 
tied  by  fmall  thin  tails  to  a  common  centre,  from 
whence  they  advance  towards  the  circumference,  where, 
they  turn  very  brifkly,  occafioning  a  kind  of  whirl¬ 
pool,  which  brings  its  food.  When  one  of  them  ha3 
been  in  motion  for  fome  time,  it  (lops,  and  another  be¬ 
gins  ;  fometimes  two  or  three  may  be  perceived  in  mo¬ 
tion  at  once  ;  they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  fe- 
parate,  with  the  tail  (licking  in  the  mud.  The  body 
contrails  and  dilates  very  much,  fo  as  fometimes  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  cudgel,  at  others  to  affume 
almoft  a  globular  fornix 
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The  flofculofa  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  yellow 
globule  adhering  to  the  ceratophyllon  like  a  little  flower 
or  a  heap  of  yellow  eggs.  When  magnified,  they  are 
feen  to  confift  of  a  congeries  of  animalcula  conftituting 
a  fphere  from  a  mouldy  centre*  They  contraft  and 
extend  their  bodies  either  alone  or  in  fociety,  and  excite 
a  vortex  in  the  water  by  means  of  a  dilk.  When  they 
quit  the  fociety  and  aft  fingly,  they  may  be  obferved 
to  confiil  of  a  head,  abdomen,  and  tail  5  the  head 
being  frequently  drawn  back  int®  the  abdomen  fo  far 
that  it  cannot  be  feen,  only  exhibiting  a  broad  kidney- 
ftiaped  dilk  Handing  out.  The  abdomen  is  oblong, 
oval,  and  tranfparent  3  the  tail  fharp,  twice  as  long  as 
the  abdomen,  fometimes  rough  and  annulated,  or 
altogether  fmooth. 

7 6.  Trichoda. 

Animal  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  pellucid,  hairy,  or 

horned. 

There  are  about  60  Ipecies,  which  are  divided  into 
three  feftions. 

A.  Hairy . 

47  fpecies,  viz.  grandinella,  *  cometa,  *  granata, 

*  fol,  *  bamba,  orbis,  urnula,  Urinarium,  *  trigona,  ti¬ 
nea,  *  pubes,  *  proteus,  *  gibba,  *  patens,  *  uvula,  ful- 
cata,  *  anas,  farcimen,  *  linter,  *  vermicularis,  *  me- 
litaea,  *  fimbriata,  camelus,  *  rattus,  inquilinus,  *  inna- 
ta,  transfuga,  ciliata,  *  cyclidium,  *  pulex,  *  lynceus, 

*  charon,  *  cimex,  pellionella,  angulus,  urfula,  femilu- 
na,  pupa,  *  pocillum,  clavus,  *  mufculus,  *  delphinus, 
clava,  cuniculus,  *  pifeis,  larus,  and  *  longicauda. 

B.  Furnifhed  with  cirri . 

Four  fpecies,  viz.  *  acarus,  *  ludis,  fannio,  and  volu- 
tator* 


long,  flender,  and  finely  proportioned  neck,  of  a  iizfc 
fuitable  to  the  reft  of  the  animal. 

71.  Cercaria. 

Animal  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  pellucid,  andfurniftv- 
ed  with  a  tail. 

There  are  1 3  fpecies 3  viz.  *  cyrinus,  *  inquieta, 
*  lemna,  *  turbo,  *  podura,  *  mutabilis,  catellus,  *  lu¬ 
pus,  *  vermicularis,  pleuroneftis,  *  tripus*  cyclidium. 
and  tenax. 

The  lemna  varies  its  form  fo  much,  that  it  might  be 
miftaken  for  the  proteus  of  Baker,  deferibed  under  the 
article  Animalcule  :  though  in  faft  it  is  totally  differ  ¬ 
ent.  The  body  fometimes  appears  of  an  oblong,  feme  - 
times  of  a  triangular,  and  fometimes  of  a  kidney-ftiape* 
The  tail  is  generally  (hort,  thick,  and  annulated  3  but 
fometimes  long,  flexible,  cylindric,  and  without  rings  3 
vibrating,  when  ftretched  out,  with  fo  much  velocity, 
that  it  appears  double.  A  fmall  pellucid  globule,  which 
Muller  fuppofes  to  be  its  mouth,  is  oblervable  at  the. 
apex  3  and  two  black  points  not  eafily  difeovered,  he 
thinks,  are  its  eyes.  It  walks  flowly  after  taking  three 
or  four  fteps,  and  extends  the  tail,  erefting  it  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  fliaking  and  bending  it,  in  which  ftate  it  very 
much  refembles  a  leaf  of  the  lemna. 

72.  Leucophra* 

Animal  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  every  where 
ciliate. 

There  are  eight  fpecies  $  viz.  '*  confliftor,  *  veficuii- 
fera,  acuta,  fluxa,  armilla,  *  cornuta,  *  heteroclita,  and 
nodulata. 
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Nine  fpecies,  viz.  lyncafter,  *  hiftrio,  *  cypris,  *  pa¬ 
tella,  *  pullafter,  *  mytilus,  lepus,  filurus,  and  calvi- 
tium. 

vidinel-  The  grandinella  is  a  very  fmall  pellucid  globule, 
with  the  inteftines  fcarcely  vifible  3  the  top  of  the  furface 
furniflied  with  feveral  fmall  briftlcs  not  eafily  difeover- 
able,  as  the  creature  has  a  power  of  extending  or  draw¬ 
ing  them  back  in  an  inftant.  It  is  found  in  pure  water 
as  well  as  in  infufions  of  vegetables. 

1  The  fol  is  fmall,  globular,  and  cryftalline  3  befet 

everywhere  with  diverging  rays  longer  than  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  body  3  the  infide  full  of  molecules.  The 
body  contrafts  and  dilates,  but  the  creature  remains 
confined  to  the  fame  fpot.  It  was  found  with  othef 
animalcules  in  water  which  had  been  kept  three 
weeks. 

ttcus*  The  proteus  is  that  which  Mr  Baker  diftinguifhes  by 
the  fame  name,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
the  article  ANIMALCULE.  It  is  found  in  the  flimy 
matter  adhering  to  the  lides  of  the  veffel  in  Which  ve¬ 
getables  have  been  infufed,  or  animal  fubftances  pre- 
ferved.  That  deferibed  by  Mr  Adams  was  difeovered 
in  the  flime  produced  from  the  water  where  fmall  fifties* 
water  fnails,  &c.  had  been  kept.  The  body  refembled 
that  of  a  fnail,  the  fhape  being  fomewhat  elliptical,  but 
pointed  at  one  end,  while  from  the  other  proceeded  a 


Animal  very  fimple,  flat,  angular-,  but  invifible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

There  are  five  fpecies  3  viz.  *  peftorale,  pulvinatum, 
polyfphericum,  truncatum,  and  reftangulutn. 

The  peElorale  is  founded  in  pure  water,  and  moves  al -peclorale* 
tCrnately  towards  the  right  and  left.  It  is  quadrangu¬ 
lar  and  pellucid,  with  16  fpherical  molecules,  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  fet  in  a  quadrangular  membrane,  like 
the  jewels  in  the  breaft-plate  of  the  high  prieft,  reflect¬ 
ing  light  on  both  iides. 

_  92 
74.  CoLFODA.  Colpoda. 

Anitnal  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  very  fimple,  pellu¬ 
cid,  finuate. 

There  are  feven  fpecies  £  viz.  lamella,  roftrum,  cue  nil  us  l 
*  meleagris,  *  cucullus,  ren,  *  pyrum,  and  hypocrepis. 

The  cucullus  is  found  in  vegetable  infufions,  and  in- 
foetid  hay,  moving  in  all  directions,  and  commonly 
with  great  velocity.  It  is  very  pellucid,  and  has  a 
well  defined  margin,  filled  with  little  bright  veficles 
differing  in  fize,  and  of  no  certain  number.  Its  figure 
is  commonly  oval,  with  the  top  bent  into  a  kind  of 
beak,  fometimes  oblong,  but  moft  commonly  obtufe. 

It  has  in  the  infide  from  8  to  24  bright  little  veficles 
not  difcernible  in  fuch  as  are  young.  Some  have  fup- 
Z  z  2  pofed 
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pofed  tlicfe  to  be  animalcules  which  this  creature  has 
„  | wallowed  j  but  Mr  Muller  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
its  offspring.  When  this  creature  is  near  death  by 
reafon  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  it  protrudes  its 
offspring  with  violence.  From  fome  eircumftances  it 
would  feem  probable  that  this*  animalcule  calls  its  fkin, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  fome  infefis. 


H  O  L  O  G  Y.  Chap.  II. 

There  are  15  fpeeies  *,  viz.  viridis,  *  punftlfera,  no-  '  Species 
dulofa,  farcimen,  femilunum,  oviftum,  pyrum,  fufus,  fri-  Infutbria. 
tillus,  *  caudata,  cpiftomium,  *  retrograda,  *  truncus, 
fpatufa,  and  papula. 
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Fannie-  75.  Paramesium. 

fium. 

Worm  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  Ample,  pellucid,  flat¬ 
tened,  oblong. 

There  are  feven  fpeeies  ;  viz.  *  aurelia,  chryfalis. 
*  oviferum,  *  marginatum,  caudatum,  anceps,  and  aeu- 
turn. 

aurelia.  Tlie  aurelia  is  membranaceous,  pellucid,  and  four 
-  times  longer  than  it  is  broad  \  the  fore  part  obtufe  and 
tranfparent  j  the  hind  part  filled  with  mole eules.  It 
has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  a  gimlet,  by  reafon  of 
a  fold  which  goes  from  the  middle  to  the  apex,  and  is 
of  a  triangular  figure.  It  moves  in  a  rectilinear  and 
yacillatory  maimer.  It  is  found  in  ditches  where  there 
is  plenty  of  duckweed  ;  and  will  live  many  months  in 
the  fame  water  without  any  renewal  of  it. 

94 

€ychd mm.  76.  CycliDIUM. 

Worm  invilible  to  the  naked  eye,  very  Ample,  pellucid, 
flat,  orbicular  or  oval. 
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Burfaria. 


There  are  feven  fpeeies  j  viz.  *  bulla,  milium, 
glaucoma,  *  radians,  roitralum,  *  nucleus,  and  pedi- 
culus. 

77.  Bursaria. 

Worm  very  Ample,  membranaceous,  hollow. 


Vibrio. 


There  are  three  fpeeies ;  viz.  truncatella,  *  hirundi- 
nella,  and  *  duplella. 

78.  Vibrio. 

Worm  in vi Able  to  the  naked  eye  5  very  Ample,  round* 
elongated. 


,  There  are  20  fpeeies  ;  viz.  lineola,  bacillus,  undula, 
vermiculus,  inteftinum,  *  lunula,  malleus,  *  ferpentulus, 

*  aceti,  *  glutinis,  *  anguilula,  utriculus,  fafciola,  co- 
lymbus,  cygnus,  *  anfer,  *  olor,  falx,  diffluens,  and 

*  proteus. 

anjer.  The  anfer  is  found  in  ivater  where  duckweed  growls. 

The  trunk  is  elliptic,  round,  and  without  any  inequali¬ 
ty  on  the  fades.  It  is  full  of  molecules  $  the  hind  part 
fharp  and  bright ;  the  fore  part  produced  into  a  bend¬ 
ing  neck,  longer  than  the  body  *  the  apex  whole  and 
even,  with  blue  canals  paffing  between  the  marginal 
edges,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  neck  5  and  in 
one  of  them  a  violent  defeent  of  water  to  the  beginning 
of  the  trunk  is  obfervable.  It  moves  the  body  fiow 
but  the  neck  more  brifkly. 

97. 

Xnchefis.  79.  ENCHELIS. 


Worm  invifiblc  to  the  naked  eye  ;  very  Ample,  cylin¬ 
drical. 


Body  confining  of  cylindrical  ftraw-like  filaments,  pla¬ 
ced  parallel  to  each  other,  and  frequently  changing 
their  pofition. 

There  is  only  one  fpeeies ;  viz.  paradoxa. 


81.  Volvo x. 
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Y clvox. 


Worm  invifiblc-  to  the  naked  eye ;  Ample,  pellucid, 

fpherieal. 

There  are  nine  fpeeies  ;  viz.  globulus,  pilula,  *  fphee- 
rula,  uva,  *  lunula,  dimidiatus,  *  globator,  pileus,  and 
bulla. 

The  globator,  or  fpherieal  membranaceous  vo/vox ,  is  giobaten 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  infufions  of  hemp  and^ 
tremella,  and  in  flagnant  waters  in  fpring  and  fummer. 

It  was  firfl  obferved  and  differed  by  Lecuwenhocck  j  but 
the  deferiptions  of  it  given  by  authors  differ  confiderably 
from  each  other.  The  following  is  that  of  Mr  Baker. 

“  There  is  no  appearance  of  either  head,  tail,  or  fins. 

It  moves  in  every  direction,  backwards,  forwards,  up 
or  down,  rolling  over  and  over  like  a  bowl,  fpinnhm 
horizontally  like  a  top,  or  gliding  along  fmoothly  with¬ 
out  turning  itfelf  at  all :  fometimes  its  motions  arc  very 
fiow,  at  other  times  very  fwift ;  and  when  it  pleafes  it 
can  turn  round  as  upon  an  axis  very  nimbly,  without 
moving  out  of  its  place.  The  body  is  trail fparent, 
except  where  the  circular  fpots  are  placed,  which  are 
probably  its  young.  The  furface  of  the  body  in  fome 
is  aslf  all  dotted  over  with  little  points,  and  in  others 
as  if  granulated  like  fliagreen.  In  general  it  appears, 
as  if  fet  round  with  fhort  moveable  hairs.”  Another 
author  informs  us,  that  “  they  are  firft  very  fmall,  but 
groAV  fo  large  that  they  can  be  difeerned  with  the 
naked  eye  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  glo¬ 
bular  figure,  and  in  fubflanee  membranaceous  and 
tranfparent ;  and  in  the  midft  of  this  fubftancc  fev.eral 
fmall  globes  may  be  perceived.  Each  of  thefe  are 
fmaller  animalcula,  which  have  alfo  the  diaphanous 
membrane,  and  contain  within  themfelve3  Hill  fmaller 
generations,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  bv  means  of 
very  powerful  glaffes.  The  larger  globules  may  be 
fecn  to  cfcape  from  the  parent,  and  then  increafe  in 
fize.” 

This  little  animal  appears  like  a  tranfparent  globule- 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  the  foetus  being  compofed  of  fmall* 
er  greenifh  globules.  In  proportion  to  its  age  it  be¬ 
comes  whiter  and  brighter,  and  moves  fiowlv  round  its 
axis-,  but  to  the  microfeope  its  furfacc  appears  as  if 
granulated  ;  the  roundel!  molecules  fixed  in  the  centre 
being  large  ft  in  thofe  lhat  are  young.  The  exterior 
molecules  may  be  wiped  off,  leaving  the  membrane 
naked.  When  the  young  ones  are  of  a  proper  fize,  the 
membrane  opens,  and  they  pafs  through  the  fiffure,  after 
winch  the  mother  melts  way.  Sometimes  they  change 
their  fpherieal  figure,  and  become  fiat  in  feycral  places.. 
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They  contain  from  8  to  30  and  40  globules  within  the 
membrane. 

82.  Monas. 

Worm  invifible  to  the  naked  eye  3  moll  Ample,  pellu¬ 
cid,  refembling  a  point. 

There  are  five  fpecics  3  viz.  *atomus,  pun&urn,  *  mi¬ 
ca,  *  lens,  and  termo. 

This  order  contains  15  genera  and  229  fpecics. 

How  many  kinds  of  thefe  invifibles  there  may  be 
(fays  Mr  Adams),  is  yet  unknown  3  as  they  are  dis¬ 
cerned  of  all  iizes,  from  thofe  which  are  barely  invifi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye,  to  fuch  as  refill  the  force  of  the 
microfeope  as  the  fixed  ftars  do  that  of  the  telefcope, 
and  with  the  greateft  powers  hitherto  invented,  appear 
only  as  fo  many  moving  points.  The  fmalleit  living 
creatures  our  inltruments  can  {hew,  are  thofe  whieh  in¬ 
habit  the  waters  ;  and  though  animalcula  equally  mi¬ 
nute  may  fly  in  the  air,  or  creep  upon  the  earth,  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  to  get  a  vieAV  of  them  3  but  as  water  is 
tranfparcnt,  by  confining  the  creatures  within  it  we  can 
more  eafily  obferve  them  by  applying  a  drop  of  it  to  the 
glaffes. 

Animalcules  in  general  are  obferved  to  move  in  all 
dire&ions  with  equal  eafe  and  rapidity  ;  fometimes  ob¬ 
liquely,  fometimes  ftraight  forward  3  fometimes  moving 
in  a  circular  direction,  or  rolling  upon  one  another,  re¬ 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  drop,  as  if  diverting  themfelves  3  at  other 
times  greedily  attacking  the  little  parcels  of  matter 
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they  meet  with.  Notwithstanding  their  extreme  mi- 
nutenefs,  they  know  how  to  avoid  obitaeles,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  interference  with  one  another  in  their  mo¬ 
tions  :  fometimes  they  Avill  fuddenly  change  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  move,  and  take  an  oppofite  one  3 
and  by  inclining  the  glafs  on  which  the  drop  of  water 
is,  as  it  can  be  made  to  move  in  any  dire&ion,  fo  the 
animalcules  appear  to  move  as  eafily  againft  the  ftream 
as  with  it.  When  the  water  begins  to  evaporate,  they 
floek  towards  the  place  where  the  fluid  is,  and  ihew  a 
great  anxiety  and  uncommon  agitation  of  the  organs 
with  which  they  draw  in  the  water.  Thefe  motions 
grow  languid  as  the  water  fails,  and  at  lall  ccafe  alto¬ 
gether,  without  a  poflibility  of  renewal  if  they  be  left 
dry  for  a  fliort  time.  They  fuflain  a  great  degree  of 
cold  as  well  as  infe&s,  and  Avill  perifh  in  much  the  fame 
degree  of  heat  that  deftroys  infers.  Some  animalcules 
are  produced  in  water  at  the  freezing  point,  and  forne 
infe&s  live  in  fnow.  By  mixing  the  leafl  drop  of  urine 
with  the  water  in  which  they  fwim,  they  inflan tly  fall 
into  convulfions  and  die. 

The  fame  rule  feems  to  hold  good  in  thefe  minute 
creatures,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  larger  animals,  viz. 
that  the  larger  kinds  are  lefs  numerous  than  fuch  as 
are  fmaller  *;  while  the  fmalleft  of  all  are  found  in 
fuch  multitudes,  that  there  feem  to  be  myriads  for  011& 
of  the  others.  They  increafe  in  fize,  like  other  animals, 
from  their  birth  until  they  have  attained  their  full 
growth  3  and  when  deprived  of  proper  nourifhmcnt,  they 
in  like  manner  grow’  thin  and  perifh. 
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Fig,  1.  Afcaris  Lumbricoides ,  entire,  and  nearly  of 
its  natural  fize  3  a,  the  head  3  b ,  the  tail  3  c ,  the  de- 
preffed  band  ;  d,  the  pundiform  aperture  3  e ,  the  line 
extending  from  the  head  to  the  tail 3  /,  the  gyrated  ap¬ 
paratus  as  it  appears  through  the  fkin  of  the  worm. 

Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  vifeera  of  the  Avorm  in  their 
natural  fituation  3  a ,  the  head  3  b,  the  gullet  3  c ,  the 
inteftinal  canal  3  d ,  the  lines  of  the  body  of  the  worm  3 
e,  the  uterus,  and  its  convoluted  apparatus. 

Fig.  3.  Afcaris  Vermicularis  of  its  natural  fize. 

Fig.  4.  The  fame  vieAved  by  the  microfeope  3  a ,  the 
lic^d;  b ,  the  tail  3  c ,  the  piflilliform  flomach  3  d ,  a 
convoluted  apparatus  furrounding  the  inteflinal  eanal 3 
e ,  an  orifice  Avhich  is  probably  the  anus  3  f,  the  exter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

Fig.  Trichuris  Horn  in  is,  of  its  natural  fize. 

Fig.  6.  The  fame  confiderably  magnified  3  a  a ,  the 
head  3  b ,  the  tail  3  c,  the  probofeis  3  d  d ,  the  inteftinal 
canal  3  \a  holloAV  tube  3  X  the  ovaria. 

Fig.  7.  A  portion  of  the  T tenia  Solium. ,  of  its  na¬ 
tural  fize,  and  ufual  appearance  3  a  a ,  the  marginal  of- 
eula. 


Fig.  8.  a ,  the  head  enlarged  by  the  microfeope 3  b9 
a  full  view  of  the  head  when  Arerv  much  magnified  3  ar 
the  ofcula  at  the  bafe  3  c ,  the  mouth. 

Fig.  9.  Sipunculus  Saccatus ,  of  its  natural  appear¬ 
ance. 

Fig.  10.  Laplyfia  Depilans ,  or  Sea-hare. 

Fig.  11.  Holot/iuria  Tremula . 

Fig.  12.  AJierias  Caput  Medufce ,  or  Arborefccnt 
Sea-ftar. 

Fig.  13.  Echinus  Efculentus ,  or  common  Sea-urchin. 

Fig.  14.  Tubularia  Magnifies,  as  it  proceeds  from 
its  native  rocks  3  a,  the  animal  Avith  its  tentaeula 
fully  expanded  from  the  tube  ;  b,  another  Avith  the  ten- 
tacula  collapfed  3  c,  one  Avith  the  tentaeula  nearly 
withdrawn  into  the  tube  3  d,  the  animal  Avith  the 
tentaeula  entirely  AvithdraAvn  3  e,  e ,  e,  probably  a£h~ 
nite. 

Fig.  1 5.  Hydra  Grifea ,  or  Frefh-Avater  Polype,  mag¬ 
nified  :  a,  the  mouth  3  b,  the  attached  part  3  cr  c,  c7 
&c.  the  arms  3  e,  the  tranfparent  body. 

Fig.  16.  Vorticel/a  Polypin  a,  magnified. 
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Hctoont~,  HELMONT,  John-Baptist  Van,  a  leader  of 
diftimftion  in  the  chemical  fchool  of  medicine,  was 
born  at  Brufifels  in  the  year  1577,  and  defcended  of  a 
noble  family.  He  fiudicd  medicine  at  Louvain  and 
fome  other  places  with  fo  much  avidity,  that  he  had 
perufed  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the  Greek  and  Ara¬ 
bian  phyficians  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  When 
not  more  than  17  years  of  age,  lie  read  public  le&ures, 
at  Louvain,  and  was  created  M.  D.  in  the  year  1599 
when  only  22.  Having,  in  1609,  married  a  wife  who 
was  both  rich  and  noble,  he  retired  with  her  to  Vil- 
forde,  where  he  pra&ifed  as  a  phyfician  without  taking 
any  fees,  and  was  accullomed  to  boaft  of  the  thoufands 
whom  he  cured  every  year,  although  his  iuccefs  in  his 
own  family  was  by  no  means  great ;  for  his  elded: 
daughter  died  of  a  leprofy,  and  he  loft  two  Tons  by  the 
plague.  Pie  publifned  a  variety  of  works,  by  which 
lie  acquired  vtry  great  reputation.  He  was  invited  to 
the  court  of  Vienna  by  the  emperor  Rodolph,  which  he 
declined  to  accept.  He  died  in  the  year  1 644,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age. 

'  He  was  a  man  of  acute  genius,  clear- lighted  in  delet¬ 
ing  the  miftakes  of  others,  and  extremely  fond  of  form¬ 
ing  hypothefes  of  his  own,  which  were  not  always  fup- 
ported  by  conclufive  arguments.  He  affirmed  with 
boldnefs,  was  extremely  credulous,  and  fond  of  fucli 
extravagant  narrations  as  feemed  to  favour  his  own  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions.  Perhaps  his  greateft  foible  was 
the  liberal  manner  in  which  he  praifed  himfelf,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  his  own  no  drums  and  pretended  fpecifics. 
His  ideas  were  far  from  being  perfpicuous,  chiefly  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  making  ufe  of  terms  and  phrafes  which  he 
jjtever  properly  defined.  He  added  much,  however, 
to  the  ftoek  of  chemical  fats  at  that  time  known,  and 
javed  the  way  to  more  interefting  difeoveries.  He 
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contributed  more  than  any  of  his  predeeeffors,  to  fubvert  Helmont 
the  Galenical  theory  of  humours  and  qualities,  which  II 
he  certainly  combated  with  many  forcible  arguments.  *  °S* 
His  theory  of  ferments  was  in  a  great  meafure  cfpoufed 
by  Sylvius.  His  fon  Francis-Mercurius  firft  publiffied 
his  works  collet ively  in  1648  ;  and  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  abound  with  jargon  and  error,  they 
contain  many  pertinent  remarks,  and  much  curious  and 
interefting  ipeculation. 

Helmont,  a  fmall  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in- 
Dutch  Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  diftrit  of  Peeland,^ 
with  a  good  caftle.  It  it  feated  on  the  river  Aa,  in 
E.  Long.  5.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  31. 

HELMSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwick,  built  by  Charlemagne,  in  E.  Long.  1 1. 

10.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

Helmstadt,  a  ftrong  maritime  town  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Halland,  feated  near  the 
Baltic  fea*,  in  E.  Long.  21.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  44. 

HELONI  AS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  10th  order,  Coronarice .  See  Botany  Index . 

HELOISE,  celebrated  on  account  of  her  unfortunate 
afte&ion  for  her  tutor  Abelard,  and  for  her  Latin  letters 
to  him  after  they  had  retired  from  the  world.  She  died 
abbefs  of  Paraelet  in  1163.  See  Abelard. 

HELOS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  maritime  town  of 
Laconia,  fituated  between  Trinaius  ar.d  Aerise,  in 
Paufanias’s  time  in  ruins.  The  diftrift  was  called  Helo - 
tea ,  and  the  people  Helotes ,  He/ota ’,  He  lei,  and  He  lea  tee, 
by  Slephanus  5  and  Ilotce ,  by  Livy.  Being  fubdued 
by  the  Lacedemonians,  they  were  all  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  public  flavery,  or  made  the  flaves  of  the  public, 
on  thefe  conditions,  viz.  that  they  neither  could  recover 
their  liberty  nor  be  fold  out  of  the  territory  of  Sparta,.. 

Hence 
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Helos  Hence  the  tefm  tthcorq vuvy  in  Harpocration,  for  being 
Helvetius  *n  a  ^:a‘:e  ^avery  ?  and  hence  alfo  the  Lacedsemoni- 

j — — y _ ,  j  ans  called  the  flaves  of  all  nations  whatever  helotes . 

Heloticus  is  the  epithet. 

HELOTS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  flaves  of  the 
Spartans.  See  Helos. — The  freemen  of  Sparta  were 
forbidden  the  exercife  of  any  mean  or  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment,  and  therefore  the  whole  care  of  fupplying 
the  city  with  ncceflaries  devolved  upon  the  TIelots. 

,  HELSINBURG.  See  ElSimburg. 

HELSINGIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Jempterland  and  Medelpadia,  on  the  eafl 
by  the  Bothnie  gulf,  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by 
Dalecarlia  and  Geftricia.  It  is  full  of  mountains  and 
forefls,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almofl  conflantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  hunting  and  fi filing.  It  has  no  cities  :  the 
principal  towns  arc,  Hudwickvald,  Alta,  and  Dilfbo. 

HELSINGIC  character.,  a  peculiar  kind  of  cha¬ 
racter  found  inferibed  on  Hones  in  the  province  of  Hcl- 
fingia.  The  Runic  and  Helfingic  characters  may  be 
eafily  transformed  into  each  other. 

HELSTON,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Cober,  near  its  influx  into  the  fea,  one 
of  the  towns  appointed  for  the  coinage  of  tin,  and  the 
place  of  afiembly  for  the  weft  divifion  of  the  county.  It 
had  formerly  a  priory  and  a  cattle,  and  fent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  but  was  not 
incorporated  till  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was 
rc-incorporated  in  1774.  A  little  below  the  town  there 
is  a  tolerable  good  harbour,  where  feveral  of  the  tin-fhips 
take  in  their  lading.  King  John  exempted  this  place 
from  paying  toll  any  where  but  in  the  city  of  London. 
It  contains  about  400  houfes,  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament. 

HELVELL  A,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  of  fun¬ 
gi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants.  See 
Botany  Index . 

HELVETIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  who  were  anciently 
called  Helvetii. * — The  Helvetic  body  Comprehends  the 
republic  of  Switzerland,  confling  of  13  cantons,  which 
make  fo  many  particular  commonwealths.  By  the 
laws  and  cufloms  of  the  Helvetic  body,  all  differences 
between  the  feveral  Hates  and  republics  are  to  be  de¬ 
cided  within  themfelves,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  foreign  power.  The  government  of  this  body, 
before  its  fubjugation  to  France,  was  chiefly  democratic, 
with  fome  mixture  of  the  ariHocratic. 

HELVETII,  a  people  of  Belgica,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Allobrogcs  and  the  Provincia  Romana  5 
Lamed  for  bravery  and  a  turn  for  war.  Called  Civitas 
Helvetia ,  and  divided  into  four  pagi  or  cantons  5  fitu- 
ated  to  the  fouth  and  weH  of  the  Rhine,  by  which  they 
were  divided  from  the  Germans ;  and  extending  to¬ 
wards  Gaul,  from  which  they  were  feparated  by  Mount 
Jura  on  the  weH,  and  by  the  Rhodanus  and  Lacus  Le- 
manus  on  the  fouth,  and  therefore  called  a  Gallic  na¬ 
tion  (Tacitus,  Cmfar,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny).  For¬ 
merly  a  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  but  by  AuguHus  afligned 
to  Belgica. 

HELVETIUS,  Claud- Adrian,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  celebrated  French  philofopher,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1715*  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  his  father’s  houfe,  he  Was  fent  to  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Louis  the  Great,  where  he  difeovered  greater 
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indications  of  genius  than  any  of  his  fellow  ftudents,  Helvctiia. 
and  thus  gained  the  eHeem  of  the  pvofeffor  of  rhetoric, 
by  whom  particular  attention  was  paid  to  his  education. 

By  his  elegant  and  graceful  exterior  he  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  fair  fex  •  but  he  was  foon  con-* 
vinced,  that  although  external  accompli Hiuk  nts  may 
dazzle  for  the  moment,  nothing  fhort  of  intellectual  ae-* 
compliihments  ean  feeure  the  conqucH.  The  circum- 
flance  which  led  him  to  perceive  the  abfolute  necefiity  of 
mental  improvement  in  order  to  be  truly  eHeemed  and 
admired,  is  worthy  of  notice.  When  walking  alone  in 
one  of  the  public  gardens,  he  difeovered  a  molt  extrava¬ 
gant  figure  amidH  a  circle  of  young  and  amiable  ladies* 

This  was  M.  Maupertuis,  who  engroifed  all  the  care  and 
attention  of  this  charming  group,  not  with  Handing  the  ri¬ 
diculous  and  grotefque  lingularity  ofhisdrefs.  This  con¬ 
vinced  Helvetius  that  if  he  wilhed  to  be  fincerely  ad¬ 
mired  or  eHeemed,  dancing,  tennis,  and  all  other  bodily 
exercifes  mufl  give  place  to  the  decoration  of  his  mind. 

He  therefore  immediately  became  a  folitary,  filent  Hu- 
dent,  and  the  mathematics  in  particular  firH  at  traded 
his  notice  ;  and  in  a  fiiort  time  he  was  deemed  a  fit 
companion  for  fome  of  the  firH  and  mofl  diHinguilhed 
literary  characters  of  the  period  in  which  lie  flourifhcd. 

Voltaire  and  Montefquieu  were  among  his  early  inti¬ 
mates  $  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  contra&ed  a  cordial 
and  laHing  friendfhip. 

The  firH  literary  performance  of  M.  Helvetius  was 
of  the  poetical  kind,  confining  of  epiflles  on  happinefs, 
but  thefe  were  not  communicated  to  the  public  till 
after  his  deceafe.  When  read  in  private,  however,  they 
were  very  much  admired,  and  Voltaire  confidefed  them 
as  a  Hrong  proof  of  the  dida&ic  and  philofophical 
powers  of  their  author.  When  the  V Efprit  des  Loix  of 
Montefquieu  appeared  in  public,  it  Was  Hudied  by  Hel¬ 
vetius  with  the  utmoH  care  and  attention,  and  his  only 
fault  to  it  was,  that  it  did  not  contain  the  firH  ideas  of 
the  things  of  which  it  profeiTed  to  treat.  InHead  of 
examining  fyftcms  of  legifiation,  and  comparing  them 
with  each  other,  Helvetius  was  of  opinion,  that  the  1 
nature  of  man  fhould  be  firH  Hudied,  and  the  laws  for 
governing  him  founded  on  his  own  nature.  This  was 
true  philofophy,  and  fuch  ideas  determined  him  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  work  which  might  fupply  what  he  conceived 
to  be  defers  in  the  publication  of  Montefquieu.  In 
the  year  1758  this  work  made  its  appearance,  under 
the  title  of  De  /’ E/jjrit,  &c.  which  was  condemned  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  becaufc  it  was  confidered  as 
degrading  the  nature  of  man  ;  but  this  impolitic  me¬ 
thod  of  fupprefling  his  labours  made  them  fought  for 
with  avidity  all  over  France,  as  well  as  other  European 
countries,  and  gave  them  more  importance  than  per¬ 
haps  they  would  have  other  wife  acquired. 

To  avoid  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  he  came  over  to 
England  in  the  year  1762,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Prufiia,  where  he  was  received  by  the  king 
with  every  mark  of  refpeCl,  who  gave  him  lodgings  in 
the  palace,  and  admitted  him  into  his  familiar  parties. 

He  was  uncommonly  liberal  to  the  indigent,  fome  of 
whom  but  ill  requited  him,  on  which  occafions  he  was 
wont  to  fay  to  his  friends,  “  If  I  were  a  king,  I  would 
correct  them  5  but  as  I  am  only  rich,  and  they  are  poor, 

I  did  my  duty  in  relieving  them.”  Not  with  Handing 
his  conflitution  was  excellent,  from  which  his  friends 
concluded  that  they  would  long  enjoy  the  happinefs  of 
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IleWetius,  hi*  focicty,  He  fell  a  viflim  to  the  gout  in  his  head  and 
He  mere-  domach  in  the  month  of  December  1771,  in  the  56th 
,  year  of  his  age. 

Befides  his  work  De  I’Efprit,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
“  Treatife  on  Man,  his  Intelle£lual  Faculties  and  his 
Education, ”  in  2  vols.  8vo.  publilhed  after  his  death. 
In  both  it  mull  be  confeifed  that  he  has  difplayed  very 
great  ingenuity  and  tatle,  an  extenfive  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  turn  for  ridiculing  the  follies  of 
mankind  ;  but  fotne  of  his  hypothefes  appear  rather  pa¬ 
radoxical,  and  perhaps  his  ironical  obfervations  on  cre¬ 
dulity  and  falfe  religion  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
a  belief  of  genuine  Chriftianity,  which  he  openly  pro- 
feiTcs. 

HELVIDIANS,  a  fe61  of  ancient  heretics,  deno¬ 
minated  from  their  leader  Helvidius,  a  difciple  of  Aux- 
entius  the  Arian,  whofe  diiiinguilhing  principle  was, 
that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jefus,  did  not  continue  a  vir¬ 
gin,  but  had  other  children  by  Jofeph. 

HELVOET-sluys,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  feated  on  the  ifland  of  Voorn,  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  and  where  ^he  Englifh  packet- 
boat  always  goes.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  confiding 
only  of  a  handfome  quay,  and  two  or  three  little 
ftreets.  But  it  is  very  well  fortified,  and  efteemed  the 
fafeft  harbour  in  the  country.  The  larged  men  of  war 
may  come  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  yet  it  has 
but  very  little  trade,  becaufe  the  merchants  choofe  to 
live  higher  up  the  country.  It  furrendered  to  the 
French  in  1795.  E.  Long.  3.  58.  N.  Lat.  52.  41. 

HEMATH,  or  Hamath,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  name  of  a  city  (whofe  king  was  David’s  friend, 
2  Sam.  ix.)  to  the  fouth  of  Lebanon,  from  which  a 
territory  was  called  Hemath ,  on  the  north  of  Canaan 
and  fouth  of  Syria,  as  appears  by  the  fpies,  Numb.  xiii. 
I  Kings  viii.  Ezek.  xlvii.  Whether  one  or  more  cities 
and  didri£ts  of  this  name  lay  in  this  traff,  neither  in¬ 
terpreters  nor  geographers  are  agreed.  The  eadern 
part  was  called  Hemath-xoba ,  2  Chron.  viii.  unlefs  wre 
fuppofe  that  there  was  a  city  in  Zoba  of  this  name,  for¬ 
tified  by  Solomon.  In  defining  the  boundary  of  Pale- 
ftinc,  it  is  often  faid,  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  ;  as 
a  province  to  be  entered  into  through  a  ftrait  or  defile. 
And  if  there  was  fucli,  the  next  queflion  is,  From  what 
metropolis  it  was  called  Hemath  I  Antioch,  capital  of 
Syria,  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  Hemath  or  Amatha , 
(Jonathan,  Targutn,  &c.)  ;  and  again,  Epiphania , 
(Jofephus).  Both  were  to  the  north  of  Lebanon;  con- 
fequcntly  not  the  Hemath  of  Scripture,  the  immediate 
boundary  of  Paleftine  to  the  north,  and  lying  to  the 
fouth  of  Lebanon. 

HEMATITES,  an  ore  of  iron.  See  Hematites, 
Mineralogy  Index. 

HEME110 BAPTISTS,  a  fe£l  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  thus  called  from  their  walking  and  bathing  every 
day,  in  all  feafons ;  and  performing  this  cuftom  with  the 
greateft  folemnity,  as  a  religious  rite  neceffary  to  falva- 
tion.  m 

Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  herefy 
among  the  Jews,  obferves,  that  in  other  points  thefe 
heretics  had  much  the  fame  opinions  as  the  Scribes  and 
Pharifces  ;  only  that  they  denied  the  refurre&ion  of  the 
dead,  in  common  with  the  Sadducees,  and  retained  a 
few  other  of  the  improprieties  of  thefe  laft. 

The  fe&  who  pafs  in  the  Eail  under  the  denomina- 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 


tion  of  Sabians, 

dfciples  of  Joh)^  — -  — -  « 

Chrijlians  of  St  John ,  becaufe  they  yet  retain  forne  xicmicycle. 
knowledge  of  the  gofpel,  is  probably  of  Jewifh  origin, 
and  feems  to  have  been  derive'd  from  the  ancient  He- 
merobaptifts ;  at  lead  it  is  certain,  that  that  John,  whom 
they  confider  as  the  founder  of  their  fe£l,  bears  no  fort 
of  fimilitude  to  John  the  Baptift,  but  rather  referable* 
the  perfon  of  that  name  whom  the  ancient  writers 
reprefent  as  the  chief  of  the  Jewiih  Hemerobaptifts. 

Thefe  ambiguous  Chriftians  dwell  in  Perfia  and  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  principally  at  Baffora  ;  and  their  religion  con- 
fids  in  bodily  waihings,  performed  frequently,  and  with 
great  folemnity,  and  attended  with  certain  ceremonies, 
which  the  prieds  mingle  with  this  fuperiiitious  fer- 
vice. 


calling  themfelves  Mendai  haln ,  or  the  Hemcw- 

onit  urlmiYi  pni  itlp  thfl 


HEMEROBIUS,  a  genus  of  infcCts  belonging  tc 
the  neuroptera  order.  Seo  Entomology  L.dex . 

HEMEROC ALLIS,  Day-Lily,  or  Lily  Afplw * 
del ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  10th  order, 
Coronarue.  See  Botany  Index . 

HEMERODROMI,  (compounded  of  jpsg*,  «  day,’1 
and  i^op.og,  “  couife,”  &c.)  among  the  ancients,  were 
fentinels  or  guards,  appointed  for  the  fecurity  and  pre- 
fervation  of  cities  and  other  places.  They  went  out  of 
the  city  every  morning,  as  foon  as  the  gates  were  open¬ 
ed,  and  kept  all  day  patrolling  round  the  place  ;  fome- 
times  alfb  making  excurfions  farther  into  the  country, 
to  tec  that  there  were  no  enemies  lying  in  wait  to  fur- 
prife  them. 

Hemerodromi  were  alfo  a  fort  of  couriers  among 
the  ancients,  who  only  travelled  one  day,  and  then  de¬ 
livered  their  packets  or  difpatches  to  a  fredi  man,  who 
run  his  day,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  The 
Greeks  had  couriers  of  this  kind,  which  they  derived 
from  the  Pcrfians,  who  were  the  inventors  thereof,  as 
appears  from  Herodotus.  Auguilus  had  the  fame  ;  at 
lead  he  edablidied  couriers,  who,  if  they  did  not  relieve4, 
each  other  from  day  to  day,  yet  did  it  from  fpace  to 
fpace,  and  that  fpace  was  not  very  great. 

HEMEROTROFHIS,  in  antiquity,  a  meafure  of 
capacity,  the  fame  with  the  choenix.  It  was  fo  called 
from  its  holding  one  day’s  food.  The  word  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  a  day ,  and  food . 

HEM  I,  a  word  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  divers 
terms.  It  fignifies  the  fame  with  femi  or  demi,  viz. 
“  half being  an  abbreviate  of  ^arvg,  hemifys ,  which 
fignifies  u  the  fame.”  The  Greeks  retrenched  the  lad 
fyllable  of  the  word  *p,t<rvg  in  the  compofition  of  words  ; 
and  after  their  example,  we  have  done  fo  too  in  mod  of 
the  compounds  borrowed  from  them. 

HEMICRANIA,  in  Medicine ,  a  fpecies  of  cepha¬ 
lalgia,  or  headach  ;  wherein  only  one  fide  of  the  head 
is  affefled  ;  and  owing  tc  a  congedion  of  blood  in  the 
veffels  of  that  half. 

HEMICYCLE,  Hemic yclium,  compounded  of 
ypirvg,  half  and  KvaXog,  circle ;  a  femircircle. 

HEMICYCLE  is  particularly  applied,  in  ArcliiteBurcy 
to  vaults  in  the  cradle  form  ;  and  arches  or  fweeps  of 
vaults,  condituting  a  perfe£l  femicircle.  To  condruft 
an  arch  of  hewn  done,  they  divide  the  hemicycle  into 
fo  many  voufloirs ;  taking  care  to  make  them  an  un¬ 
even  number,  that  there  be  no  joint  in  the  middle, 
where  the  key-done  diould  be.  See  Key  and  Bridge. 

3  A  Hemicyclium 
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Hemicy-  'HEMIC  YCHUM  was  alfo  a  part  of  the  orcheftra  in  the 
cjium  ancient  theatre.  Sealiger,  however,  ohferves,  it  was 
no  handing  part  of  the  orcheftra  5  being  only  ufed  in 
dramatic  pieces,  where  iome  perfon  was  iuppofed  to  be 
arrived  from  fea,  as  in  Plautius’s  Rudens. 

The  ancients  had  alfo  a  fort  of  fun-dial,  called  hemi- 
cy churn.  It  w  as  a  concave  femicircle,  the  upper  end  or 
cufp  whereof  looked  to  the  north.  There  was  a  ftyle, 
or  gnomon,  i filling  from  the  middle  of  the  hemicycle, 


whereof  that  point  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the 
hemicycle  reprefented  the  centre  of  the  earth  \  and  its 
iliadow  proje&ed  on  the  concavity  of  the  hemicycle, 
which  reprefented  the  fpacc  between  one  tropic  and 
another,  the  fun’s  declination,  the  day  of  the  month, 
hour  of  the  day,  Sec. 

HEMIMERIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

HEMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  liquid  meafure, 
which,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  wras  equal  to  half  a 
wine  pint  Englifh  meafure  5  its  contents  being  2.8x8  fo- 
lid  inches. 

HEMIBOLON,  a  weight  often  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  in  medicine,  and  exprefTmg  the  half 
of  their  obolus,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  drachm,  that  is, 
five  grains. 

HEMIONITIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  of 
filices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

HEMIPLEGIA,  or  Hemiplexia,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  a  palfy  of  one  half  of  the  body.  See  Medicine 
Index. 
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HEMLOCK.  See  Cicuta  and  Conium,  Botany  Hemlock 
and  Materia  Medic  a  Index.  il 

HEMOIPTOTON.  See  Oratory,  N°  77.  ,  HcmPy 

HEMP.  See  Cannabis,  Botany  Index. — It  does 
not  appear  that  the  ancients  w  ere  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  hemp,  in  refpedi  of  the  thread  it  afiords.  Pliny, 
who  (peaks  of  the  plant  in  his  natural  hiftory,  lib.  xx. 
cap.  23.  fays  not  a  word  of  this ;  contenting  himfelf 
with  extolling  the  virtues  of  its  flem,  leaves,  and  root. 

In  effed,  what  fomc  waiters  of  the  Roman  antiquities- 
remark,  viz.  that  the  hemp  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  war 
was  all  if  ore  d  up  into  twro  cities  of  the  weftern  empire, 
viz.  at  Ravenna  and  Vienne,  under  the  direction  of  two 
procurators,  called  procurators  limficii \  mull  be  under- 
flood  of  linurn  or  flax. 

The  ufe  of  hemp  is  fo  extend ve  and  important,  that 
vaft  quantities  of  it  are  annually  imported  into  this  and 
other  kingdoms  from  thofe  countries  where  it  grows  in 
grcatcfl  plenty,  of  which  Ruflia  is  one.  In  the  year 
1763,  tire  quantity  imported  into  England  alone  a- 
mounted  to  11,000  tons.  Sir  John  Sinclair  informs  us,  Annuls  of 
that  in  the  year  1785,  the  quantity  exported  from  Pe-  Agr icul- 
terfhurg  in  Bri-tifh  (hips  was  as  follows. 


Clean  Hemp 
Outflrot 
Half-clean 
Hemp-codille 


Poods. 

1,038,791 

37,382 

i8,374 

19,251 

i,ii3,798 


ture ,  vo). 
p.  50S. 


HEMIPTERA,  derived  from  npitrus,  half,  and 
wing ,  in  the  Linnrean  fyflem,  the  fecond  order 
of  infe&s,  comprehending  the  blatta ,  mantis ,  gryllus , 
&c.  See  Entomology  Index. 

HEMISPHERE,  (HvEmispieerium,  compounded 
of  iptov$9  half,  and  rtpai^ct,  fphere in  Geometry,  is 
one  half  of  a  globe  or  fphere,  when  divided  into  two  by 
a  plane  palling  through  its  centre. 

Hemisphere,  in  AJlronomy,  is  particularly  ufed  for 
one-half  of  the  mundane  fphere. 

The  equator  divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts, 
called  the  northern  and fouthern  hemifpheres.  The  ho¬ 
rizon  alfo  divides  the  fphere  into  two  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  the  lower  hemifpheres. 

Hemisphere  is  a-lfo  ufed  for  a  map,  or  projection, 
of  half  the  terreflrial  globe,  or  half  the  cel'eftial  fphere, 
on  a  plane.  HemifphereB  are  frequently  called  plant - 
fpheres . 

HEMISTICH,  in  Poetry,  denotes  half  a  verfe,  or 
a  verfe  not  completed. 

Of  this  there  are  frequent  examples  in  Virgil’s  IE- 
neid  ;  but  whether  they  were  left  unflnifhed  by  defign 
or  not  is  difputed  among  the  learned  :  fuch  are,  Ferre 
accinBa  meat \  IE n.  ii.  614.  And,  Italiam  non  fponle 
fequor,  IE n.  iv.  361. 

In  reading  common  Englifh  verfes,  a  fliort  paufe  is 
required  at  the  end  of  each  hemiftieh  or  half  verfe. 

HEMITONE,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  was  what  w7e 
nowT  call  a  half  note  or  femitone. 

HEMITRITyEUS,  in  Medicine ,  a  kind  of  fever, 
denoting  the  fame  as  femi-tertian,  returning  twice  every 
day.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  ipic-vs, 
u  half,”  and  T£irccn%,  "  third  or  tertian.” 


Now,  allowing  63  poods  to  a  ton,  the  quantity  juft 
mentioned  will  amount  to  17,695  tons  }  and  fuppofing 
it  to  take  five  acres  to  produce  a  ton  of  hemp,  the 
whole  quantity  of  ground  requifite  for  this  purpofe 
would  amount  to  88,475  acres. 

By  other  accounts,  the  annual  export  of  hemp  to  Annals  of 
England  is  valued  at  400,000k  ;  but  by  a  computation  Agriad- 
of  the  whole  imported  into  Britain  and  Ireland  in ture. 
1788,  it  would  feem  that  a  eonfiderably  greater  quan¬ 
tity  muft  fall  to  the  fliare  of  England.  In  that  year 
the  quantity  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  58*464  tons  ; 
which  at  20L  per  ton  amounted  to  1,269,280k  We 
cannot  wonder  at  this  vaft  confumpt,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  the  fails  and  cordage  of  a  firft-rate  man  of 
war  require  180,000  lb.  of  rough  hemp  for  their  con- 
ftrudion  \  but  even  this  will  fcarce  account  for  the 
enormous  confumpt  in  France,  which  in  the  year  1783 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  400  millions  of 
pounds,  or  200,000  tons  \  of  which  more  than  one-third 
was  imported. 

Only  the  coarfer  kinds  of  hemp  are  employed  in 
making  cordage,  the  better  forts  being  ufed  for  linen, 
which,  though  it  can  never  be  made  fo  fine  as  that  from 
flax,  is  yet  incomparably  (Longer,  and  equally  fufeepti- 
ble  of  bleaching  both  in  the  old  and  new  way.  Cloths 
made  of  hemp  have  alfo  this  property,  that  their  co¬ 
lour  improves  by  wearing,  while  thgt  of  linen  decays. 

I  he  prices  of  hemp  linen  are  various  y  from  lod.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  yard.  The  low-priced  kinds  are  very  ge¬ 
nerally  worn  in  Suffolk,  where  hemp  is  cultivated,  by 
hufbandmen,  farmers,  &c.  j  thofe  from  is.  6d.  to  2s. 
by  farmers  and  tradefmen  ;  and  thofe  from  2s.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d.  are  frequently  preferred  by  gentlemen  to  flax- 

linen. 
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Hemp,  linen,  on  account  of  their  ftrength  and  warmth.  The 
— -v—-'  Englifh  hemp  is  much  fuperior  in  ftrength  to  that 
whieh  grows  in  any  other  eountry.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Rufiian,  from  which  hacking  is  ufually  made,  as  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  from  the  offal  of  the  Englifh  kind  m7  but 
none  of  the  Suffolk  hemp  is  ever  made  into  cordage, 
on  account  of  its  finenefs.  A  confiderable  quantity  of 
Jluflia  (heeting  is  imported  into  England  merely  on 
account  of  its  ftrength,  and  is  much  eoarfer  at  the 
price  than  any  other  foreign  linen. 

Befides  thefe  ufes  of  hemp,  it  is  faid  to  poffefs  a 
property  as  a  plant  which  renders  it  almoft  invaluable  ; 
viz.  that  of  driving  away  almoft  all  infedls  that  feed 
upon  other  vegetables.  Henee  in  home  places  of  the 
continent  they  fecure  their  crops  from  thefe  tnifehie- 
vous  attacks,  by  fowing  a  belt  of  hemp  round  their 
gardens,  or  any  particular  fpot  which  they  wiili  to 
preferve. 

The  important  ufes  of  hemp,  and  the  fuperiority  of 
that  produced  in  Britain  to  other  kinds,  have  rendered 
the  culture  of  it  an  objeeft  of  attention  to  government. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1787,  a  bounty  of  threepence 
per  ftone  was  allowed  on  all  the  hemp  raifed  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  probably  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  Englifh  hemp,  duties  have  been  laid  on 
that  which  eomes  from  abroad.  Dreffed  hemp  in  a 
Britifh  (hip  pays  2l.  4s.  per  cwt.  import  duty  *,  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  one  ll.  6s.  9d.  ;  and  in  both  cafes  a  drawback  of 
ll.  19s.  is  allowed.  Undreffed  hemp  in  a  Britifh  (hip 
pays  3s.  8d.  j  and  hi  a  foreign  one  3s.  nd.  In  both 
cafes  the  drawback  is  3s.  4d.  The  export  of  Britifh 
hemp  is  free. 


The  ufual  height  of  the  plant  when  .grow 


mg  is 


from 

five  to  fix  feet,  but  this  varies  very  eon ilder ably  ac¬ 
cording  to  cireumftanees.  That  which  is  cultivated 
near  Bifch  wilier  in  Alface  is  fometimes  more  than  12 
feet  high,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  the  ftalks  being  fo  deeply  rooted  that  a  very 
ftrong  man  can  fcarce  pull  them  up.  Mr  Arthur 
Young,  in  a  tour  through  Catalonia  in  Spain,  fays,  that 
where  the  country  is  well  watered,  the  erops  of  hemp 
are  extraordinary  5  and  that  the  plants  generally  rife  to 
the  height  of  feven  feet.  In  Italy  hemp  is  generally 
cultivated,  though  the  Bolognefe  only  can  pretend  to 
any  fuperiority  in  the  management  of  it.  It  is  there 
Town  upon  their  heft  lands,  which  are  rich  ftrong  loams  5 
and  on  which  they  are  at  all  poffible  pains  to  procure 
a  fine  friable  furfaee.  For  manure  they  ufe  dung, 
pieces  of  rotten  eloth,  feathers,  and  horns  brought  from 
Dalmatia.  The  plant,  however,  may  be  cultivated 
upon  ground  of  every  kind  5  the  poorer  land  produ¬ 
cing  that  which  is  finer  in  quality  though  in  fmaller 
quantity  *,  whereas  ftrong  and  rich  land  produees  a 
great  quantity,  but  eoarfer.  It  does  not  exhauft  the 
land  on  which  it  grows  like  flax  ;  whence  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  if  properly  managed,  and  care  taken  in  the 
cultivation,  it  might  be  found  to  fuperfede  flax  en¬ 
tirely.  A  Sufl'nx  manufacturer,  who  writes  on  this 
FubjeCl  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us,  that 
it  may  be  raifed  for  many  years  fucceflively  on  the 
fame  ground,  provided  it  be  well  manured.  An  acre 
requires  from  nine  to  twelve  peeks,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil  \  the  latter  being  the  moft  ufual, 
though  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  foil  makes  an 
alteration  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
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hemp.  An  acre  produces  on  an  average  36  or  3^  Hemp, 
ftone.  The  abbe  Brulle,  in  a  treatife  upon  the  Cuiti-  "  ir~*‘~rr  - 
vation  and  Management  of  Hemp,  printed  by  order  of 
the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  for  trade  and  fo¬ 
reign  plantations,  informs  us,  that  the  feafon  for  fow¬ 
ing  it  extends  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  15th  of 
June.  The  feed  ought  always  to  be  fown  thin,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  bufhels  to  an  acre  5  and  if  you  have  the 
advantage  of  a  drill  plough,  ftill  lefs  will  anfwer.  As 
there  are  two  kinds  of  hemp,  the  male  and  female,  of 
which  the  former  only  produces  feed,  fome  regard  muft 
be  had  to  this  eircumftance.  In  Suflex  the  male  and 
female  are  pulled  together  about  13  weeks  after  the 
fowing,  but  in  the  fens  they  are  frequently  feparated. 

This  laft  method  is  reeommended  by  the  abbe  Brulle, 
who,  for  the  more  eafy  accompliftiment  of  it,  direCts 
that  little  paths  fliould  be  made  lengthwife  through  the 
field  at  about  feven  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  to 
allow  a  paffage  for  the  perfon  who  pulls  up  the  female 
hemp  from  among  the  other  ;  the  latter  requiring  to 
ftand  more  than  a  month  after  for  the  purpofe  of  ripen¬ 
ing  the  feeds.  The  female  hemp  is  known  to  be  ripe 
by  the  fading  of  the  flowers,  the  falling  of  the  farina 
fecundans,  and  fome  of  the  ftalks  turning  yellow.  Af¬ 
ter  the  whole  of  this  kind  is  pulled,  it  muft  be  manu¬ 
factured  aceording  to  the  directions  to  be  afterwards 
given,  and  ought  to  be  'worked  if  pofiiblc  while  greeny 
the  hemp  thus  produced  being  much  finer  than  that 
which  is  pfeviouily  dried.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
the  plant  contains  a  great  quantity  of  glutinous  matter  *, 
which  being  onee  dried,  agglutinates  the  fibres  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  they  can  never  "be  after  wards  perfectly 
feparated.  The  female  hemp,  however,  is  always  in 
fmaller  quantity  than  the  male  ^  and  therefore  where 
the  crop  is  large,  it  will  be  impoftible  to  work  the 
whole  as  faft  as  it  is  pulled  or  cut.  It  is  known  to  be 
ripe  by  the  ftems  becoming  pale  ;  but  it  muft  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  hemp  of  any  kind  will  be  much  lefs 
injured  by  pulling  the  plants  before  they  are  ripe,  than 
by  letting  them  ftand  too  long. 

The  male  hemp  being  ftripped  of  its  leaves,  &c.  as 
afterwards  directed,  will  foon  be  dry  for  ftoring  by  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  though  fometimes  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  ufe  artificial  means*,  but  where  thefe  are  ufed, 
the  utmoft  care  muft  be  taken,  hemp,  when  dry,  being 
exceedingly  inflammable.  The  ftored  or  dried  hemp 
muft  be  fteeped  and  treated  in  every  other  refpeCt  as 
though  it  had  been  green  j  w henee  it  is  evident  that 
this  operation  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceflity.  It  is  like  wife  impoflible  to  make  hemp  which 
has  been  dried  previous  to  its  being  fteeped  fo  white  as 
that  ’which  has  been  worked  green. 

With  regard  to  the  perfecting  of  hemp-feed  for  a  Mill's  Huf~ 
fubfequent  feafon,  it  ’would  feem  proper  to  fet  apart  a  7 
piece  of  ground  for  this  purpofe  :  for  M.  Amien,  from  vo1,  Vo 
.40  plants  raifed  in  the  common  way,  had  only  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  feed,  though  the  plants  from  which  it  was 
taken  might  be  deemed  fine  *,  whereas,  from  a  Angle 
plant  which  grew  by  itfelf,  he  had  feven  pounds  and  a 
half.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  putting  the  clufters 
which  contain  the  heirip-feed  to  heat  and  fweat,  the 
quality  is  improved  5  as  many  of  thofe  feeds  which 
would  otherwife  wither  and  die  may  thus  arrive  at  per¬ 
fection.  This,  however,  feems  to  be  very  problemati¬ 
cal  \  as  there  are  no  experiments  which  fliow  that  feeds, 
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when  feparated  from  the  vegetable  producing  them, 
have  any  power  of  meliorating  themfelves. 

After  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  mull  be  taken  in  large 
handfuls,  cutting  off  the  roots  (though  this  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary),  the  leaves,  feeds,  and  lateral  branch¬ 
es,  being  drcfled  off  with  a  wooden  fword  or  ripple. 

It  is  then  to  be  made  up  into  bundles  of  twelve  hand¬ 
fuls  each,  in  order  to  be  Heeped,  like  flax,  in  water. 
This,  or  fomething  fimilar,  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  bark  ;  which  is  properly  the  hemp, 
from  the  reed  or  woody  part.  In  Suffolk  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  called  water-retting  ;  but  fometimes  a  mere  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air  is  fubhituted  in  its  place,  turning  the 
hemp  frequently  during  the  time  it  is  expofed.  This  is 
called  dew-retting ;  but  the  former  method  is  univer¬ 
sally  deemed  preferable.  Such  hemp  as  is  defigned  for 
feed  is  feldom  water-retted,  though  in  the  opinion  of 
the  manufacturer  already  quoted,  it  would  be  better  if 
it  were  fo.  Dew-retted  hemp  is  generally  Hacked  and 
covered  during  the  winter  ;  in  January  and  February  it 
is  fpread  upon  meadow  land,  and  whitens  with  the  frolt 
and  fnow  •,  though  it  is  always  much  inferior  to  the 
other,  and  proper  for  coarfer  yarns  only. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  lteeping  hemp  is 
various,  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be 
attained  by  praCtice.  In  Suffolk  it  is  ufual  to  continue 
the  immerfion  four,  live,  or  fix  days  *,  Handing  water 
is  preferred,,  and  the  fame  water  will  fteep  hemp  three 
times  during  the  feafon,  but  the  firfl  has  ahvays  the 
fceH  colour.  The  abbe  Brulle  prefers  clear  and  running 
water,  efpceially  if  overhung  with  trees.  The  bundles 
are  to  be  laid  crofswife  upon  each  other,  taking  parti¬ 
cular  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  they  lie  when  put 
in,  that  they  may  be  taken  out  without  difficulty.  His 
time  of  Heeping  is  from  fix  to  n  days  ;  and  here  we 
mull  obierve,  that  it  is  much  better  to  let  it  remain  too 
long  in  the  crater  than  too  fhort  a  time.  The  flender- 
eft  hemp  requires  the  moH  leaking.  The  operation  is 
known  to  be  finilhed  by  the  reed  feparating  cafily  from 
the  bark. 

After  the  hemp  is  thoroughly  Heeped,  the  next  ope¬ 
ration  is  to  feparate  the  bark  from  the  reed  or  woody 
part  ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  viz.  either 
pulling  out  the  reed  from  every  ilalk  with  the  hand,  or 
drying  and  breaking  it  like  flax.  The  abbe  Brulle  is 
very  particular  in  his  dire&ions  for  this  lalf  operation, 
which  he  calls  reeding ,  and  which  may  be  performed 
cither  in  a  trough  under  water  or  upon  a  table.  The 
whole,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following,  viz. 
prefling  down  the  bundles  either  in  the  trough  or  on  a 
table  by  proper  weights,  to  keep  the  hemp  Heady  in 
the  middle  and  top  end.  Then  beginning  at  the  upper 
parts  of  the  bundle,  pull  out  the  reeds  one  by  one.  As 
you  proceed,  the  rind  which  remains  will  prefs  elofely 
upon  the  remaining  unreeded  hemp,  and  keep  it  more 
Heady;  fo  that  you  may  take  two,  four,  or  even  fix 
Ilalks,  at  a  time.  The  weight  is  then  to  be  removed 
from  the  top,  and  all  the  pieces  of  reed  which  remain 
there  having  broken  off  in  the  former  operation,  are  to 
be  taken  out.  LaHly,  the  middle  weight  is  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  off,  and  any  fmall  pieces  which  remain  there  taken 
t> ut.  If  the  reeding  is  performed  on  a  table,  the  bundle 
mu  ft  be  weeded  frequently,  though  flightly;  a  continual 
dropping  of  water  would  perhaps  be  the  beft  method. 
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After  the  hemp  is  reeded,  it  rauft  next  be  freed  from 
the  mucilaginous  matter  with  which  it  Hill  abounds. 1 
This  is  done  by  pouring  water  through  it,  fqueezing  out 
the  liquid  after  every  affufion,  but  taking  care  not  to 
let  the  threads  twill  or  entangle  each- other,  which  they 
will  be  very  apt  to  do.  The  abbe  is  of  opinion,  that 
foft  foap  ihouid  be  diffolved  in  the  laft  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  to  three  pounds  of  dry  hemp  ; 
which  though  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  contributes 
much  to  the  ioftening  and  rendering  the  hemp  eafy  and 
plcafant  to  drefs. 

Hemp  is  broken  by  machinery,  after  being  Heeped, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  flax  5  but  the  inftruments  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  in  Suffolk  are  all  worked  by  the  hand. 
That  which  breaks  in  the  operation  is  called  Jhortsy  and 
is  about  half  the  value  of  the  long  hemp.  The  beft 
water-retted  hemp  fells  for  about  Ss.  6d.  per  Hone;  the 
other  kind  from  one  to  two  (hillings  lower. 

Beating  of  hemp  is  the  next  operation,  which  for¬ 
merly  was  performed  entirely  by  hand,  but  now  in  nioft 
places  by  a  water-mill,  which  raifes  three  heavy  beat¬ 
ers  that  fall  upon  it  alternately  ;  the  hemp  being  turn¬ 
ed  all  the  while  by  a  boy  in  order  to  receive  the  ftrokes 
equally.  The  finer  it  is  required  to  make  the  tow,  the 
more  beating  is  neceflary.  It  is  then  drefled  or  combed 
by  drawing  it  through  heckles  for  med  like  the  combs  of 
wool  manufa&urers,  only  fixed.  Sometimes  it  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  or  three  forts  of  tow,  and  fometimes  the 
whole  is  worked  together  into  ope  fort  5  the  prices  va¬ 
rying  from  6d.  to  1  s.  per  pound. 

The  hemp  thus  manufactured  is  fold  to  fpinners,  wh» 
reel  their  yarn  as  follows. 

2  yards  make  -  1  thread. 

40  threads  -  1  lea. 

20  leas  -  3  fkain. 

3  fkains  -  -  1  clue  of  4800  yards. 

It  is  next  delivered  to  the  bleachers,  who  return  it 
bleached  on  receiving  20  or  21  clues  for  every  1  23 
bleached.  The  prices  of  the  hemp-yarn  are  as  follow  ; 
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1  clue  from  a  pound 
1^  from  do. 

2  from  do. 

2i  from  do. 

3  from  do. 


yd.  or  6fd. 
8-*d.  or  Sd. 
9^ d.  or  9d. 
JO.jd.  or  iod. 
1 2d. 


Chinefe  HEMP ,  a  fpecies  of  cannabis,  of  which  ant 
account  is  given  in  the  7  2d  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
TranfaSions,  p.  46.  In  that  paper  Mr  Fitzgerald,  vice- 
prefident  of  the  fociety  for  encouraging  arts,  mentions 
his  having  received  the  feeds  from  the  late  Mr  Elliot  ; 
which  being  fown,  according  to  his  dircclions,  produ¬ 
ced  plants  14  feet  high,  and  nearly  (even  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Theft  being  pulled  up  in  November,  and 
Heeped  for  a  fortnight  in  water,  were  placed  againft  a 
fouthern  wall  to  dry.  After  this  the  hemp  was  found 
to  feparate  cafily  from  the  Avoody  part ;  and  fo  great 
,was  the  produce,  that  32  plants  yielded  three  pounds 
and  a  quarter.  In  confequence  of  this  fuccefs,  Mr 
Fitzgerald  applied  to  the  directors  of  the  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  procure  feme  of  the  feeds  from  China  ;  which 
being  complied  with,  the  fociety  were  furnifhed,  in 
J7^5?  with  fome  more  of  the  feed*,  which  were  diilri- 
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Hemp,  Luted  to  feveral  of  the  members  3  but,  notwithftanding 
Hcmpftead.  j-]iejr  endeavours,  few  of  the  plants  appear  to  have 
c  ^ y  ripened  their  feeds  in  this  country.  Two  of  the  fpecies 

of  hemp,  tried  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  rofe 
to  the  height  of  1 4  feet  feven  inches,  and  would  have 
been  much  larger,  had  they  not  been  hurt  by  a  high 
wind  ;  another  kind  arofe  only  to  that  of  three  feet 
and  a  half,  the  item  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
wheat  ftraw  3  but  though  it  flowered  well,  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  feed.  Tnefe  kinds  were  fown  in  a  hot-bed 
where  the  heat  was  very  flrong,  on  the  14th  of  April. 
They  appeared  above  ground  in  four  days,  and  were 
transplanted  into  pots  on  the  25th.  They  were  then 
put  under  a  hot-bed  frame  where  the  heat  had  been 
gone  off,  to  harden  them  for  the  natural  ground,  in 
which  they  were  planted  on  the  30th,  by  turning  them 
whole  out  of  the  pots  *,  letting  them,  three  together,  be 
planted  at  two  feet  diflance  every  w*ay  3  covering  them 
at  times  for  about  ten  days,  until  they  were  fuppofed  to 
be  rooted.  Only  a  few  feeds  were  preferved  from  plants 
which  had  been  kept  eonftantly  in  a  flove. 

Other  trials  were  attended  with  little  better  fuccefs  3 
but,  in  1786,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hinton  of  North wold  'near 
Brandon,  made  a  fuccefsful  experiment  with  fome  feeds 
he  received  from  the  fecretary  of  the  fociety.  They 
were  fown  on  the  1 7th  of  May,  and  appeared  on  the 
6th  of  .Tune.  The  plants  were  few  and  ftckly  3  and 
notwithftanding  fome  fine  fhowers,  they  continued  to 
languifh  fo  much  that  the  experiment  was  entirely  aban¬ 
doned,  and  buckwheat  was  harrowed  into  the  ground 
for  a  fallow  crop.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  howr- 
ever,  the  perfons  employed  in  cutting  the  buckwheat 
difeovered  fome  feed  in  the  heads  of  a  few*  ftraggling 
hemp  plants  which  had  been  fuffered  to  grow  in  the 
crop  3  whicli  being  carefully  threfhed,  afforded  three 
pints  of  feed  tolerably  bright  and  heavy.  Thefc  feeds 
were  fown  on  the  10th  of  May  1787.  On  the  19th 
they  appeared  above  the  ground  numerous  and  healthy. 
The  male  hemp  was  drawn  on  the  1 3th  of  Auguft,  but 
the  female  not  till  the  9th  of  Otftoher  3  the  l'pot  on 
which  the  plants  were  fown  meafured  only  322  fquare 
yards,  and  produced  of  marketable  hemp  no  lefs  than 
95  ftone  7  pounds  I  2  ounces  3  being  upwards  of  one- 
third  more  than  the  heft  crops  of  Englifh  hemp  are  ever 
known  to  produce.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  the  feeds  of 
the  Chinefe  hemp  had  retained  their  fuperiority  over 
thofe  of  the  Englifh  3  though  how  long  they  would 
continue  to  do  io  cannot  be  determined  but  by  expe¬ 
rience.  From  this  experiment  Dr  Hinton  received  a 
filver  medal  from  the  fociety.  Few*  of  the  feeds  either 
of  Chinefe,  or  any  other  hemp,  will  vegetate  if  two  years 
old  at  the  time  of  lowing  3  and  to  this  circumftance  the 
dotftor  attributes  the  failure  of  other  trials  of  Chinefe 
hemp. 

HEMP -Agrimony,  a  fpecies  of  eupatorium.  See 
Eupatorium,  Botany  Index. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  town  of  Hertford fhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  a  hilly  country,  upon  a  fmall  river  called  the 
Gade,  and  20  miles  north-weft  of  London.  It  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  called  by  the  name  of  Henam- 
fted,  or  Hean-Hemfted,  i.  e.  High-Hemftead  3  in 
William  the  Conqueror’s  time,  by  the  name  of  Heme- 
lamftede.  Henry  VIII.  incorporated  this  village  by 
the  name  of  a  bailiff*,  and  he  empowered  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  have  a  common  fcal,  and  a  pye*  powder  court 


during  its  market  and  fairs.  It  has  been  reckoned  oneHempftead 
of  the  greateft  markets  for  wheat  in  this  county,  if  not 
in  England,  20,oool.  a-'week  being  often  returned  in  it  s  < 

only  forgmeal.  Eleven  pair  of  mills  ft  and  within  four 
miles  of  the  place,  which  produce  a  great  trade. 

HEMSKERCK,  Egbert,  called  the  Old ,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Flemilh  painter  of  humorous  -  con verfations,  of 
whom,  though  fo  univerfally  known,  we  have  no  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  time  in  which  lie  ftouriftied,  or  the 
fchool  in  which  he  was  taught.  Though  the  tafte  of 
his  compofitions  is  but  low,  yet  it  ought  to  be  confider- 
ed  that  he  took  his  fubjedls  from  nature  3  from  perfons 
in  the  meaneft  occupations,  wrhofe  drefs,  a&ions,  and 
manners,  could  not  furnifh.  the  imagination  with  any 
ideas  of  elegance  :  and  to  exprefs  their  paftions  and  un- 
difguifed  humours,  feems  to  have  been  the  utmoft  of  his 
ambition.  By  frequenting  fairs,  merry-meetings,  gam- 
ing-houfes,  and  inns,  he  acquired  a  furprifing  power  of 
connecting  humorous  circumftances.  He  ddigned  and 
drew  correctly,  and  his  pictures  have  a  ftrong  effe6t 
from  his  accurate  management  of  the  chiaro  obfeuro. 

Some  of  his  pi£tures  have  fuffered  from  unfkilful  clean¬ 
ers,  and  many  things  are  fold  as  his  which  difhonour 
him  *,  but  his  genuine  works,  well  preferved,  have  a 
clearnefs  and  force  equal  to  any  of  the  Flemifh  ar- 
tiffs. 

HEN.  See  Phasianus,  Ornithology  Index. 
Guinea-HEN.  See  Numida,  Ornithology  Index. 
HEN-Bane.  See  Hyosciamus,  Botany  and  Ma¬ 
teria  Medic  a  Index. 

HEN-Harrier.  See  Falco,  Ornithology  Index. 

HEN- Mould  Soil ,  in  Agriculture ,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
hufbandmen  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  other  counties, 
to  exprefs  a  black,  hollow,  fpongy,  and  mouldering 
earth,  ufually  found  at  the  bottom  of  hills.  It  is  an 
earth  much  fitter  for  grazing  than  for  corn,  becaufe  it 
will  never  fettle  clofe  enough  to  the  grain  to  keep  it 
fufiieiently  ftcady  while  it  is  growing  up,  w  ithout  which, 
the  farmers  obferve,  it  either  does  not  grow  w7ell  3  or, 
if  it  feem  to  thrive,  as  it  will  in  fome  years,  the  growth 
is  rank,  and  yields  much  ftraw,  but  little  ear.  It  is  too 
moift,  and  to  that  is  principally  to  be  attributed  this 
ranknefs  of  the  crop  in  fome  years  3  and  the  occafion  of 
its  retaining  fo  much  moifture  is,  that  it  ufually  has  a 
bed  of  ftiff  clay,  which  will  not  let  the  water  run  off 
into  the  under  ftrata. 

In  fome  places  they  alfo  give  this  name  to  a  black, 
rich,  and  denfe  earth,  with  ftreaks  of  a  whitifh  mould 
in  many  parts.  This  fort  o£  hen-mould  is  ufually  found 
very  rich  and  fertile. 

HENAULT,  Charles  John  Francis,  an  inge^ 
nious  French  writer,  w*as  the  fon  of  John  Remi  Henault 
lord  of  Mouiiy,  and  vTas  born  at  Paris  in  1685.  Pie  early 
difeovered  a  fprightly  benevolent  difpofition,  and  his 
penetration  and  aptnefs  foon  diftinguiftied  itfelf  by  the 
fuccefs  of  his  ftudies.  Claude  de  Lille,  father  of  the 
celebrated  geographer,  gave  him  the  fame  leffons  in 
geography  and  hiftory  which  he  had  before  given  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  3  and  which 
have  been  printed  in  feven  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
“  Abridgement  of  Univerfal  Hiftory.”  On  quitting 
college,  Henault  entered  the  Oratory,  where  lie  foon 
attached  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence  3  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  abbe  Rene,  reformer  of  La  Trappe,  he 
undertook  to  pronounce  his  panegyric  3  which  not  meet- 
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^Honault.  jng  the  approbation  of  Father  Maffilon,  he  quitted  the 
"  vr~^  Oratory  after  two  years,  and  his  father  bought  for  him, 
of  Marcfchal  Villeroi,  the  u  lieutenance  des  chaffcs,” 
and  the  government  of  Corbeil.  At  the  marfhal’s  he 
formed  connexions,  and  even  intimate  friendihips,  with 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  palled  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  agreeable  amufements,  and  in  the  livelieff  com¬ 
pany,  without  having  his  religious  fentiments  tainted. 
He  affociated  with  the  Tvits  till  the  difpute  between 
RoulTeau  and  de  la  Motte  foon  gave  him  a  difguff  for 
thefe  trifling  focieties.  In  1707,  he  gained  the  prize 
of  eloquence  at  the  French  academy  5  and  ancther  next 
year  at  the  academy  des  Jeux  Floraux.  About  this 
time  M.  Reaumur,  who  was  his  relation,  came  to  Paris, 
and  took  lellons  in  geometry  under  the  fame  mailer, 
Giiinec.  Henault  introduced  him  to  the  abbe  Bignon, 
and  this  wras  the  firff  ftep  of  his  illuffrious  courfe.  In 
1713  he  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  Rage,  under  the  dif- 
guifed  name  of  Fufclier.  As  he  was  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  only  by  fome  {lighter  pieces,  “  Cornelia  the  Veffal” 
met  with  no  better  fuccefs.  He  therefore  locked  it  up 
without  printing.  In  his  old  age  Ins  paflion  for  thefe 
fubje&s  reviving,  and  Mr  Horace  Walpole  being  at 
Paris  in  1768,  and  having  formed  a  friendfhip  with  him 
as  one  of  the  mod  amiable  men  of  his  nation,  obtained 
this  piece,  and  had  it  printed  at  his  own  prefs.  In  1751 
M.  Henault,  under  a  borrowed  name,  brought  out  a 
*  fecond  tragedy,  intitled,  “  Marius,”  which  was  well 
received  and  printed.  Fie  had  been  admitted  counfel- 
lor  in  parliament  in  1 706,  with  a  difpenfation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  age  ;  and  in  1 710  prefident  of  the  firfh  cham¬ 
ber  of  inquefls.  Thefe  important  places,  which  he  de¬ 
termined  to  fill  in  a  becoming  manner,  engaged  him  in 
the  moft  folid  Rudies.  The  excellent  work  of  M.  Do- 
mat  charmed  him,  and  made  him  eager  to  go  back  to 
the  fountain  head.  He  fpent  fcveral  years  in  making 
himfelf  maRer  of  the  Roman  law,  the  ordonnances  of 
the  French  kings,  their  cuRoms,  and  public  law.  M. 


de  Morville,  procureur-gcneral  of  the  great  council, 
being  apointed  ambaffador  to  the  Hague  in  1718,  en¬ 
gaged  M.  Henault  to  accompany  him.  His  perfonal 
merit  foon  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
moR  eminent  perfonages  at  that  time  there.  The  grand 
penlionary,  HeinRus,  who,  under  the  exterior  of  Lace¬ 
daemonian  fimpiicity,  kept  up  all  the  haughtinefs  of  that 
people,  loR  with  him  all  that  hauteur  which  France  it- 
felf  had  experienced  from  him  in  the  negociations  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  agitation  which  all  France 
felt  by  Law’s  fyffem,  and  the  confequcnt  fending  of  the 
parliament  into  exile,  was  a  trial  to  the  wife  policy  of 
the  prefident  Henault.  His  friendfhip  for  the  firR  pre¬ 
fident,  De  Mefmes,  led  him  to  fecond  all  the  views  of 
that  great  magiRrate  :  he  took  part  in  all  the  negocia¬ 
tions,  and  was  animated  purely  by  the  public  good, 
without  any  private  advantage.  On  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  du  Bois,  in  1732,  he  fucceeded  in  his  place  at 
the  French  academy.  Cardinal  Fleury  recommended 
him  to  fucceed  himfelf  as  dirc&or,  and  he  prcnounccd 
the  eloge  of  M.  de  Malezieux. 

Iiiflory  was  M.  Henault’s  favourite  Rudy  :  not  a 
bare  colle&ion  of  dates,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  manners  of  nations  $  to  obtain  which  he  drew  in- 
Rru&ion  from  private  converfations,  a  method  he  fo 
Rrongly  recommends  in  his  preface.  After  having  thus 
difeuffed  the  moR  important  points  of  our  public  law, 
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he  undertook  to  colle&  and  publifh  the  remit  of  his  in¬ 
quiries,  and  he  is  defcrvcdly  accounted  the  firff  framer 
of  chronological  abridgements  :  in  which,  without  flop¬ 
ping  at  detached  fa&s,  he  attends  only  to  thofe  which 
form  a  chain  of  events  that  perfect  or  alter  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  chara&er  of  a  nation,  and  traces  only  the 
fprings  which  exalt  or  humble  a  nation,  extending  t,r 
contra&ing  the  fpacc  it  occupies  in  the  world.  Flis 
work  lias  had  the  fortune  of  thofe  literary  phenomena, 
where  novelty  and  merit  united  excite  minds  eager  af¬ 
ter  glory,  and  fire  ther  ardour  of  young  writers  to  prefs 
after  a  guide  whom  few  can  overtake.  The  fir  ft  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  the  rcfult  of  40  years  reading,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1744,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  chancellor 
Daguefleau,  with  the  modeft  title  of  an  EJJ'ay .  The 
fuccefs  it  met  with  furprifed  him.  He  made  continual 
improvements  in  it,  and  it  has  gone  through  nine  edi¬ 
tions,  and  been  tranflatcd  into  Italian,  Englifli,  and 
German,  and  even  into  Chinefe.  As  the  befl  writings 
are  not  fecure  from  criticifin,  and  are  indeed  the  onlv 
ones  that  deferve  it,  the  author  read  to  the  academy  of 
Belles  Lettres  a  defence  of  his  abridgement.  All  the 
ages  and  events  of  the  French  monarchy  being  prefen t 
to  his  mind,  and  his  imagination  and  memory  being  a 
vaft  theatre  whereon  he  beheld  the  different  movements 
and  parts  of  the  aCIors  in  the  feveral  revolutions,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  give  a  fpccimen  of  what  paffed  in  his  own 
mind,  and  to  reduce  into  the  form  of  a  regular  drama 
one  of  the  periods  of  French  hiftory,  the  reign  of  Fran¬ 
cis  II.  which,  though  happy  only  by  being  fhort,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  one  of  the  moff  important  by  its  confe- 
qucnces,  and  moff  eafy  to  be  confined  within  the  Rage 
bounds.  His  friend  the  chancellor  highly  approved  the 
plan,  and  wiflied  it  to  be  printed.  It  accordingly  went 
through  five  editions  \  the  harmony  of  dates  and  fads 
is  exaCtly  obferved  in  it,  and  the  paffions  intcreffed 
without  offence  to  hifforic  truth. 

In  T755>  was  chofen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academy  of  Belles  Lcttrcs,  being  then  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  Nanci,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm.  The 
queen  appointed  him  fuperintendant  of  her  houfe.  His 
natural  fprightlinefs  relieved  her  from  the  ferious  attend¬ 
ance  on  his  private  morning  le&ures.  The  company  of 
perfons  moR  diffinguifhed  by  their  wit  and  birth,  a  ta¬ 
ble  more  celebrated  for  the  choice  of  the  guefls  than  its 
delicacies,  the  little  comedies  fuggcRcd  by  wit,  and 
executed  by  rcfle&ions,  united  at  his  houfe  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  an  agreeable  and  innocent  life.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  ingenious  feciety  contributed  to  render  it 
agreeable,  and  the  prefident  was  not  behind  any.  He 
compofed  three  comedies  :  La  Petite  Maifon ,  La  Ja - 
loux  de  Soi-meme ,  and  La  Reveil  d'Epwicnide .  The 
fubjeCt  of  the  laR  wTas  the  Cretan  philofopher,  who  is 
pretended  to  have  Rept  27  years.  Fie  is  introduced 
fancying  that  he  had  flept  but  one  night,  and  affoniffi. 
ed  at  the  change  in  the  age  of  all  around  him  :  he  mif- 
takes  his  nfiffrefs  for  his  mother  \  but  difeovering  his 
miffake,  offers  to  marry  her,  which  fhe  refufes,  though 
he  Rill  continues  to  love  her.  The  queen  ^vas  particu¬ 
larly  pleafed  with  this  piece.  She  ordered  the  prefident 
to  reffore  the  philofopher’s  miRrefs  to  her  former  youth  : 
he  introduced  Hebe,  and  this  epifodc  produced  an  a- 
grceable  entertainment.  He  w:as  now  in  fuch  favour 
with  her  majeffy,  that  on  the  place  of  fuperintendant 
becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Bernard  de  Con- 
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Henauit  bert  matter  of  requefts,  and  the  fum  he  had  paid  for  it 
II  being  loft  to  his  family,  Henauit  folieited  it  in  favour  of 
HcnIcy>  ,  feveral  perfons,  till  at  laid  the  queen  bellowed  it  on  him- 
^  ""  fdf,  and  confented  that  he  fhould  divide  the  profits  with 
his  predeceffor’s  widow.  On  the  queen’s  death  he  held 
the  fame  place  under  the  dauphinefs. 

A  delicate  conflitution  made  him  liable  to  much  ill- 
nefs  ;  which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  ferenity  of 
his  mind.  He  made  feveral  journeys  to  the  waters  of 
Plombieres  :  in  one  of  thefe  he  vifited  the  depofed  king 
Staniflaus  at  Luneville  ;  and  in  another  accompanied 
his  friend  the  marquis  de  Pauliny,  ambaffador  to  Swit¬ 
zerland.  In  1763  he  drew  near  his  end.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  after  a  quiet  night,  he  felt  an  oppreffion,  which 
the  faculty  pronounced  a  fuffocating  eough.  His  con- 
eflbr  being  fent  to  him,  he  formed  his  refolution  with¬ 
out  alarm.  He  has  finee  faid,  that  he  recollefted  hav¬ 
ing  then  faid  to  himfelf,  “What  do  I  regret?”  and 
called  to  mind  that  faying  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  “  I 
leave  here  only  dying  ereatures.”  He  received  the  fa- 
craments.  It  was  believed  the  next  night  would  be  his 
laft  ;  but  by  noon  next  day  he  was  out  of  danger. 
“  Now  (faid  he)  I  know  what  death  is.  It  will  not 
be  new  to  me  any  more.”  He  never  forgot  it  during 
the  following  feven  years  of  his  life,  which,  like  all  the 
reft,  were  gentle  and  calm.  Full  of  gratitude  for  the 
favours  of  providence,  refigned  to  its  decrees,  offering 
to  the  Author  of  his  being  a  pure  and  fmeerc  devotion; 
lie  felt  his  infirmities  without  complaining,  and  per¬ 
ceived  a  gradual  decay  with  unabated  firmnefs.  He 
died  Dec.  24.  1771,  in  his  86tlfiyear.  He  married  in 
1714  a  daughter  of  M.  le  Bas  de  Montargis  keeper  of 
the  royal  treafure,  &c.  who  died  in  1728  without  lea¬ 
ving  any  iffue. 

HENDECAGON,  in  Geometry,  a  figure  having 
eleven  Tides  and  as  many  angles. 

HENED -PENNY,  in  our  old  writers,  a  cuftomary 
payment  of  money,  inftead  of  hens  at  Chriftmas.  It  is 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  King  Edward  III.  Mon. 
Angl.  tom.  ii.  p.  327.  Du  Cange  is  of  opinion  it  may 
be  hen-penny ,  gallinagium,  or  a  compofition  for  eggs ; 
but  Cowel  thinks  it  is  mifprinted  hened-penny  for  heved- 
penny  or  head-penny . 

HENIOCHAS,  or  IIeniochus,  a  northern  con- 
ftcllation,  the  fame  as  Auriga. 

HENLEY,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  over  which  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  bridge.  It  fends  malt,  corn,  and  other  things, 
to  London  in  barges.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat.  31. 

34* 

Henley,  a  town  of  Warwickfhire  in  England,  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Alne,  in  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat.  52. 
18. 

Henley,  John,  better  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Orator  Henley,  a  very  Angular  character,  was  born  at 
Melton-Moubray,  Leieefterfhire,  in  1691.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Simon  Henley,  and  his  grandfather  by  his 
mother’s  fide  (John  Dowel,  M.  A.),  were-  both  vicars 
of  that  parifh.  Having  palfed  his  exercifes  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  his  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
with  the  particular  approbation  of  Mr  Field,  Mr  Smales, 
and  the  matter  of  the  college,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  firft  defired  by  the  truftees  of  the 
fehool  in  Melton  to  aftift  in,  and  then  to  take  the  di¬ 
rection  of,  that  fehool ;  which  he  increafed  and  raifed 


from  a  declining  to  a  tlouriftiing  Condition.  He  efta-  Henley, 
blifhed  here  a  practice  of  improving  elocution  by  the 
public  fpeaking  of  paffages  in  the  dallies,  morning  and 
afternoon,  as  well  as  orations*  &c.  Here  he  was  invited 
by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Newcombe  to  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for  a  fellowftiip  in  St  John’s;  but  as  lie  had  long 
been  abfent,  and  therefore  leffened  his  perfonal  intereft. 
he  declined  appearing  for  it.  Here  like  wife  he  began 
his  “  Univerfal  Grammar,”  and  finiihed  ten  languages, 
with  differtations  prefixed,  as  the  moft  ready  introduction, 
to  any  tongue  whatever.  In  the  beginning  of  this  ii  in¬ 
terval  he  wroto  his  poem  on  “  Either,”  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  town,  and  well  received.  He  was  ordain¬ 
ed  a  deacon  by  Dr  Wake,  then  bittiop  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
after  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  was  admitted  to 
prieft’s  orders  by  Dr  Gibfon,  his  fueceftor  at  that  fee. 

He  formed  an  early  refolution  to  improve  himfelf  in 
all  the  advantages  of  books  and  converfation  the  moft 
effectually,  on  the  firft  opportunity,  at  London.  But  he 
laid  the  bafis  of  future  proficiency  in  aftifting  at  the  cu¬ 
racy  of  his  native  town;  where  he  preached  many  ocea- 
ftonal  fermons,  particularly  one  at  the  aftizes  at  Leicef- 
tcr  :  he  then  gave  a  voluntary  warning  for  the  choice 
of  a  new  mailer  and  curate,  and  came  to  town  recom¬ 
mended  by  above  30  letters  from  the  moft  eonfiderable 
men  in  the  country,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  but 
againft  the  inclination  of  his  neighbours  and  his  fehool, 
which  was  now,  as  from  his  firft  entrance  upon  it,  ftill 
advancing  :  and  his  method  being  eftablifhed  and  ap¬ 
proved,  one  of  his  own  feholars  was  appointed  to  fue- 
ceed  him. — In  town  he  publiflied  feveral  pieces,  as  a^ 
tranflation  of  Pliny’s  EpiftTes,  offeveral  works  of  Abbe 
Vertot,  of  Montfaucon’s  Italian  Travels  in  folio,  and 
many  other  lucubrations..  His  moft  generous  patron 
was  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  gave  him  a  benefice 
in  the  country,  the  value  of  which  to  a  refident  would 
have  been  above  Sol.  a  year  ;  he  had  like  wife  a  leCture 
in  the  city  ;  and  preached  more  charity  fermons  about 
town,  was  more  numeroufiy  followed,  and  raifed  more 
for  the  poor  children,  than  any  other  preacher,  however 
dignified  or  diftinguifhed.  But  when  he  preffed  his 
defire  and  promife  from  a  great  man  of  being  fixed  in 
town,  it  patted  in  the  negative.  He  took  the  people 
(it  Teems)  too  much  from  their  parifli-churehts  ;  and  as 
he  was  not  fo  proper  for  a  London  divine,  he  was  very 
welcome,  notwithftanding  all  difficulties,  to  be  a  rural 
paftor.  But  it  was  not  for  a  fecond  ruftication,  as  he 
informs  us  *,  that  he  left  the  fields  and  the  fwains  of*  Oratory ^ 
Arcadia  to  vifit  the  great  city  :  and  as  he  knew  it  was  Trn^a^c 
as  lawful  to  take  a  licence  from  the  king  and  parlia-  1 2*  c' 
ment  at  Hieks’s-hall  as  at  Doctors  Commons  (fince 
the  minifterial  powers  of  this  kingdom  are  and  ought 
to  be  parliamentary  only),  he  freely,  without  compul- 
fion,  or  being  defired  or  capable  of  being  compelled  to 
refide  in  the  country,  gave  up  his  benefice  and  lecture, 
certainties  for  an  uncertainty ;  believing  the  public 
would  be  a  more  hofpitable  protestor  of  learning  and 
fcience,  than  fome  of  the  upper  world  in  his  own 
order. 

Mr  Henley,  in  anfwer  to  a  cavil  (that  he  borrowed 
from  books),  propofed,  “  that  if  any  peribn  would  An¬ 
gle  out  any  celebrated  difeourfe  of  an  approved  writer, 
dead  or  living,  and  point  out  what  he  thought  excel¬ 
lent  in  it,  and  the  reafons  ;  he  would  fubmit  it  to  the 
world,  whether  the  moft  famed  compofition  mighf'not 
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Henicy  b©  furpaffed  in  their  own  excellency,  either  on  that  or 
11  any  different  fubjeft.” 

,  .  Henley  preached  on  Sundays  upon  theological  mat¬ 

ters,  and  on  Wcdnefdays  upon  all  other  fciences.  He 
declaimed  foine  years  againft  the  greatefl  perfons,  and 
occafionally,  fays  Warburton,  did  Pope  that  honour. 
The  poet  in  return  thus  blazons  him  to  infamy  : 

But  where  each  fcience  lifts  its  modern  type, 

Hi  dory  her  pot,  Divinity  his  pipe, 

While  proud  Philofophy  repines  to  diow, 

Di  (honed  fight !  his  breeches  rent  below  ; 
Imbrown’d  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henley  ftands, 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 

Plow  fluent  nonfenfe  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 

How  fweet  the  periods,  neither  faid  nor  fung ! 

Still  break  the  benches,  Henley  !  with  thy  drain, 
While  Kennet,  Hare,  and  Gibfon  preach  in  Vain. 

O  great  reftorer  of  the  good  old  dage, 

Preacher  at  once  and  zany  of  thy  age  ! 

O  worthy  thou  of  ^Egypt’s  wrife  abodes, 

A  decent  pried  where  monkeys  were  the  gods ! 

But  Fate  with  butchers  plac’d  thy  priedly  dall, 
Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul  : 
And  bade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia’s  praife, 

In  Toland’s,  Tindal’s,  and  in  Wobldon’s  days.” 

This  extraordinary  perfon  (who  died  Odlober  14. 
1756)  druek  medals,  which  he  difperfed  as  tickets  to 
his  fubferibers  :  a  dar  riling  to  the  meridian,  wTith  this 
motto,  Ad fumtna  ;  and  below,  Inveniam  viam ,  aut  fa - 
ciam.  Each  auditor  paid  is.  He  was  author  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  Hyp  Doftor,  for  which  he 
had  100I.  a-year.  Henley  ufed  every  Saturday  to 
print  an  advertifement  in  the  Daily  Advertifer,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  fubje&s  he  intended  to  dif- 
courfe  on  the  enfuing  evening  at  his  oratory  near  Lin¬ 
coln ’s-inn-fields,  with  a  fort  of  motto  before  it,  which 
was  generally  a  fneer  at  fome  public  tranfa£Hon  of  the 
preceding  week.  Dr  Cobden,  one  of  Geo.  II.’s  chap¬ 
lains,  having,  in  1748,  preached  a  fermon  at  St  James’s 
from  thefe  words,  u  Take  away  the  wicked  from  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  and  his  throne  fhall  be  edablifhed  in 
righteoufnefs ;”  it  gave  fo  much  difpleafure,  that  the 
Doftor  was  druek  out  of  the  lid  of  chaplains  ;  and  the 
next  Saturday  the  following^jparody  of  his  text  appeared 
as  a  motto  to  Henley’s  advertifement : 

Awray  with  the  wicked  before  the  king, 

And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him  ; 

His  throne  it  will  blefs 
With  righteoufnefs, 

And  we  fhall  know  where  to  find  him.” 

His  audience  was  generally  compofed  of  the  lowed 
ranks  •,  and  it  is  well-known  that  he  even  colle&ed  an 
infinite  number  of  fboe-makers,  by  announcing  that  he 
could  teach  them  a  fpeedy  mode  of  operation  in  their 
bufinefs,  which  proved  only  to  be,  the  making  of  (hoes 
by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  ready-made  boots. 

HENNA,  or  Alhenna.  See  Lawsonia. 
HENNEBERG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia  ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thu¬ 
ringia,  on  the  wreft  by  Heffe,  on  the  foutli  by  the  bifhop- 
rick  of  Wertfburg,  and  on  the  ead  by  that  of  Bamberg; 
abounds  in  mountains  and  woods  ;  and  is  populous  and 
fertile.  Mainingen  is  the  capital  town. 


HENNEBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  ofHenncberg 
Franconia,  which  gives  title  to  a  county  ot  the  fame  !! 
name,  with  a  cadle.  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N.  Lat.  5c.  , 

40.  y  ^ 

HENNEBON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Morbihan,  and  fituated  on  the  river  Blavet. 

It  enjoys  a  confiderable  trade,  and  contains  3000  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  is  62  miles  wed  from  Paris,  in  W.  Lcj'.g. 

3.  1 1.  N.  Lat.  47.  48. 

HENOTICUM,  ('Hnri&w,  q.  d.  “  reconcileative 
of  hoeji  “  I  unite”),  in  church  liidory,  a  famous  edi6l  of 
the  emperor  Zeno,  publifhed  A.  D.  482,  and  intended 
to  reconcile  and  reunite  the  Euty chians  with  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  It  was  procured  of  the  emperor  by  means  of 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Condantinople,  with  the  affft- 
ance  of  the  friends  of  Peter  Mongus  and  Peter  Trullo. 

The  ding  of  this  edi<d  lies  here  ;  that  it  repeats  and 
confirms  all  that  had  been  enabled  in  the  councils  of 
Nice,  Condantinople,  Ephefus,  and  Chalcedon,  againft 
the  Arians,  Nedorians,  and  Euty  chians,  without  ma¬ 
king  any  particular  mention  of  the  council  of  Chalce¬ 
don.  It  is  in  form  of  a  letter,  addreffed  by  Zeno  to  the 
bifhops,  prieds,  monks,  and  people  of  Egypt  and  Libya, 

It  was  oppofed  by  the  Catholics,  and  condemned  in  form 
by  Pope  Felix  II. 

HENRI  CANS,  in  ecclefiadical  hidory,  a  fe6l  fo 
called  from  Henry  its  founder,  who,  though  a  monk 
and  hermit,  undertook  to  reform  the  fuperdition  and 
vices  of  the  clergy.  For  this  purpofe  he  left  Laufanne 
in  Switzerland,  and  removing  from  different  places,  at 
length  fettled  at  Thouloufe  in  the  year  1147,  and  there 
exercifed  his  ininifterial  fun£lion,  till  being  overcome  by 
the  oppofition  of  Bernard  abbot  of  Clairval,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  Pope  Eugenius  III.  at  a  council  affembled 
at  Rheims,  he  was  committed  to  a  clofe  prifon  in  1148, 
where  he  foon  ended  his  days.  This  reformer  rejected 
the  baptifm  of  infants ;  feverely  cenfured  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  clergy  ;  treated  the  fedivals  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  church  with  the  utmod  contempt,  and  held 
clandedine  affemblies  for  inculcating  his  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines. 

HENRY,  or  Cape-Henry,  the  fouth  cape  of  Vir-  ' 
ginia,  at  the  entrance  of  Chefapeak  bay.  W.  Long, 

74.  50.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

HENRY,  the  name  of  feveral  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  kings  of  England  and  France.  See  England, 

France,  and  Germany. 

Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1056,  dyled 
the  Great ,  was  memorable  for  his  quarrels  with  Pope 
Gregory  II.  whom  at  one  time  he  depofed,  for  ha. 
ving  prefumed  to  judge  his  fovereign  ;  but  at  another, 
dreading  the  effe&s  of  the  papal  anathemas,  he  had 
the  weaknefs  to  fubmit  to  the  m6ft  humiliating  per- 
fonal  folicitations  and  penances  to  obtain  abfolutinn  ; 
which  impolitic  meafure  increafed  the  power  of  the 
pope,  and  alienated  the  affe&ions  of  his  fubje6ls : 
thus  circumdanced,  he  reaffumed  the  hero,  but  too 
late  ;  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome,  expelled  Gre¬ 
gory,  depofed  him,  and  fet  up  another  pope.  Gre¬ 
gory  died  foon  after  :  but  Urban  II.  and  Pafcal  II. 
fuccedively,  excited  his  ambitious  fons,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  to  rebel  againd  him,  and  the  latter  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  in  1 106;  and  he 
had  the  inhumanity  to  arred  his  father,  and  to  de~ 
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Henry,  prive  him,  not  only  of  all  his  dignities,  but  even  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  unfortunate  Henry  IV. 
was  reduced  to  fueh  extremities  (after  having  fought 
6  2  battles  in  defence  of  the  German  empire),  that  lie 
folicited  the  bifhop  of  Spire  to  grant  him  an  under- 
chaunter’s  place  in  his  cathedral,  but  was  refufed.  He 
died  in  the  fame  year  at  Liege,  aged  55,  a  martyr  to 
the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  age,  and  to  his 
own  blind  confidence  in  favourites  and  miftrcffes. 

Henry  IV.  king  of  France  (in  1589)  and  Navarre, 
juftly  ftyled  the  Great ,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony  de 
Bourbon,  chief  of  the  branch  of  Bourbon  (fo  called 
from  a  fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  heirefs  of  the  eflate).  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  'of  Henry  d9  Albert,  king  of  Navarre ; 
a  woman  of  mafculine  genius  ;  intrepid,  fimple,  and 
Tuflic  in  her  manners,  but  deeply  verfed  in  politics, 
a’ud  a  zealous  Proteflant.  Foreseeing  that  her  party 
would  want  fueh  a  protector  (for  her  hufband  was  a 
weak  indolent  prince),  fhe  undertook  the  care  of  tho 
education  of  the  young  hero  :  his  diet  was  coarfe  ;  his 
clothes  neat,  but  plain  ;  he  always  went  bare-headed  ; 
fhe  fent  him  to  fenool  with  the  other  children  of  the 
fame  age,  and  accuitomed  him  to  climb  the  rocks  and 
neighbouring  mountains,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country.  He  was  born  in  1553  ;  and  in  1569,  the 
1 6th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  declared  the  Defender 
and  Chief  of  the  Proteflants  at  Rochelle.  The  peace 
of  St  Germain,  concluded  in  1570,  recalled  the  lords 
in  the  Proteflant  intereft  to  court  ;  and  in  1572  Henry 
was  married  to  Margaret  de  Valois,  filler  to  Charles  IX. 
king  of  France.  It  was  in  the  midfl  of  the  rejoicings 
for  thefe  nuptials  that  the  horrid  maffacre  of  Paris 
took  place.  Henry  was  reduced,  by  this  infernal 
ftroke  of  falfe  policy,  to  the  alternative  of  changing 
his  religion  or  being  put  to  death  :  he  chofe  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  was  detained  prifoner  of  Hate  three  years. 
In  1587  he  made  his  efcape  ;  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  expoflng  himfelf  to  all  the 
rifks  and  fatigues  of  a  religious  war,  often  in  want  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  enduring  all  the  hardlhips 
of  the  common  foldiers  ;  but  he  gained  a  victory  this 
year  at  Courtras,  which  effablifhed  his  reputation  in 
arms,  and  endeared  him  to  the  Proteflants.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  religion  was  urged  as  a  pretext 
for  one  half  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  to  re¬ 
ject  him,  and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  acknowledge 
him.  A  phantom,  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  let 
up  againll  him  ;  but  his  moft  formidable  rival  was  the 
duke  de  Mayenne :  however,  Henry,  with  few  friends, 
fewer  important  places,  no  money,  and  a  very  fmall 
army,  lupplied  every  want  by  his  a6livity  and  valour. 
He  gained  feveral  vi&ories  over  the  duke  ;  particular¬ 
ly  that  of  Ivri  in  1 590,  memorable  for  his  heroic  admo¬ 
nition  to  his  foldiers :  u  If  you  love  your  enlighs, 
rally  by  my  white  plume  5  you  will  always  find  it  in 
the  road  to  honour  and  glory.”  Paris  held  out  againft 
him,  notwithllanding  his  fucceffes :  he  took  all  the 
fuburbs  in  one  day  *,  and  might  have  reduced  the  city 
by  famine,  if  he  had  not  humanely*  fuffered  his  own 
army  to  relieve  the  befieged  ;  yet  the  bigotted  friars 
and  priefts  in  Paris  all  turned  foldiers,  except  four  of 
the  Mendicant  order;  and  made  daily  military  reviews 
and  proceffions,  the  fword  in  one  hand  and  the  cru¬ 
cifix  in  the  other,  on  w'bich  thev  made  the  citizens 
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fwear  rather  to  die  with  famine  than  to  admit  Henry.  Hem, 
The  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  Paris  at  laft  degenerated  'lirT“ 
to  an  univerfal  famine  ;  bread  had  been  fold,  whilft  any- 
remained,  for  a  crown  the  pound,  and  at  laft  it  was 
made  from  the  bones  of  the  charnel -houfe  of  St  Inno¬ 
cents  ;  human  fiefh  became  the  food  of  the  obftinate 
Parifians,  and  mothers  ate  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
children.  In  fine,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  feeing  that 
neither  Spain  nor  the  league  w’ould  ever  grant  him 
the  crown,  determined  to  aflift  in  giving  it  to  the 
lawfful  heir.  Pie  engaged  the  ftates  to  hold  a  confe¬ 
rence  with  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  ;  wdiich  ended  in 
Henry’s  abjuration  of  the  Proteftant  religion  at  St 
Dennis,  and  his  confecration  at  Chartres  in  1593* 

The  following  year  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  him  ;  in 
1596,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  pardoned  ;  and  in 
1598,  peace  w'as  concluded  with  Spain.  Henry  now' 
fhow'ed  himfelf  doubly  worthy  of  the  throne,  by  his 
encouragement  of  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  and  manu- 
faiftures,  and  by  his  patrCnage  of  men  of  ingenuity 
and  found  learning  of  every  country  :  but  though  the 
fermentations  of  Romifh  bigotry  were  calmed,  the 
leaven  was  not  deftroyed ;  fcarce  a  year  paffed  without 
fome  attempt  being  made  on  this  real  father  of  his 
people ;  and  at  laft  the  monfler  Ravaillac  ftabbed  him 
to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  on  the 
14th  of  May  1610,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age  and 
22d  of  his  reign. 

Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  wras  the  fecond 
fon  of  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  the  eldeft  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  He  Was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
28th  of  June  1491.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
Arthur,  in  1502,  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales  ^ 
and  the  following- year  betrothed  to  Catharine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  Prince  Arthur’s  widow,  the  pope  having 
granted  a  difpenfation  for  that  purpofe.  Henry  VIII. 
afeended  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
2 2d  of  April  1509,  and  his  marriage  with  Catharine 
w?as  folemnized  about  two  months  after.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  he  left  the  government  of  his 
kingdom  entirely  to  his  minifters ;  and  fpent  his 
time  chiefly  in  tournaments,  balls,  concerts,  and  other 
expenfive  amufements.  We  are  told  that  he  was  fo 
extravagant  in  his  pleafures,  that,  in  a  very  fhoffc 
time,  he  entirely  diflipated  1,800,000!.  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  hoarded.  This  will  feem  lefs  wonderful, 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  gaming  was  one  of 
his  favourite  diverfions.  Neverthelefs  he  was  not  fo 
totally  abforbed  in  pleafure,  but  he  found  leifure  to 
facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the  people  two  of  his 
father’s  m millers,  Empfon  and  Dudley.  A  houfe  in 
London,  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  of  thefe, 

W'as  in  1510  given  to  Thomas  Wolfey,  who  wras  now 
the  king’s  almoner,  and  who  from  this  period  began 
to  infinuate  himfelf  into  Henry’s  favour.  In  1513, 
he  became  prime  minifter,  and  from  that  moment 
governed  the  king  and  kingdom  with  abfolute  power. 

In  this  year  Henry  declared  war  againft  France,  gained 
the  battle  of  Spurs,  and  took  the  towns  of  Terouenne 
and  Tournay  ;  but  before  he  embarked  his  troops,  he. 
beheaded  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  long  con* 
fined  in  the  Tower.  In  1521,  he  facrificed  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  to  the  refentment  of  his  prime  minifter 
Wolfey,  and  the  fame  year  obtained  from 'the  pope  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
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Henry.  Henry,  having  been  18  years  married,  grew  tired 

v  ' '  of  his  wife,  and  in  the^year  1527  refolved  to  obtain  a 
divorce  ;  but  after  many  fruitlefs  folicitations,  find¬ 
ing  it  impoflible  to  perfuade  the  pope  to  annul  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  he  efpoufed  Anne  Boleyn  in 
the  year  1531-  During  this  interval  his  favourite 
Wolfey  was  difgraced,  and  died  ;  Henry  threw  off 
the  papal  yoke,  and  burnt  three  Proteftants  for  herefy. 
In  1535,  he  put  to  death  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Fiiher, 
and  others,  for  denying  his  fupremacy,  and  fupprtfled 
all  the  leffer  monaftcries. 

His  mod  facred  majefty,  having  now  poffeffed  his 
fecond  queen  about  five  years,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Lady  Jane  Seymour.  Anne  Boleyn  was  accufed 
of  adultery  with  her  own  brother,  and  with  three 
other  perfons  :  fhe  was  beheaded  the  19th  of  May 
1536.  He  married  Jane  Seymour  the  day  following. 
In  1  53 7>  he  Put  t0  death  five  of  the  noble  family  of 
Kildare,  as  a  terror  to  the  Irifh,  of  whofe  difioyalty 
he  had’  fome  apprehenfions  ;  and  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  he  executed  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  four 
other  perfons  of  diftindlion,  for  the  foie  crime  of  cor¬ 
responding  with  Cardinal  Pole.  In  1538  and  1539, 
he  fuppreffed  all  the  monafteries  in  England,  and 
feized  their  revenues  for  his  own  ufe.  The  queen  ha¬ 
ving  Hied  in  child-bed,  he  this  year  married  the  prin- 
cefs  Ann  of  Cleves  :  but  difliking  her  perfon,  imme¬ 
diately  determined  to  be  divorced  ;  and  his  obfequious 
parliament  and  convocation  unanimoufly  pronounced 
the  marriage  void,  for  reafons  too  ridiculous  to  be 
recited  :  but  this  was  not  all  ;  Henry  was  fo  incenfed 
with  his  minifter  and  quondam  favourite,  Cromwell, 
for  negcciating  this  match,  that  he  revenged  himfelf 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Yet  this  was  not  the 
only  public  murder  of  the  year  1540.  A  few  days  af¬ 
ter  Cromwell’s  death,  feveral  perfons  were  burnt  for 
denying  the  king’s  fupremacy,  and  other  articles  of 
herefy. 

His  majefty  being  once  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  another  wife,  fixed  upon  Catharine  How¬ 
ard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  declared 
queen  in  Auguft  1540  ;  but  they  had  been  privately- 
married  fome  time  before.  Henry,  it  feems,  was  fo 
entirely  fatisfied  with  this  lady,  that  he  daily  bleffed 
God  for  his  prefent  felicity  ;  but  that  felicity  was  of 
ihort  duration  :  he  had  not  been  married  above  a  year, 
before  the  queen  was  accufed  of  frequent  proftitution, 
both  before  and  fince  her  marriage  :  fire  confeffed  her 
guilt,  and  was  beheaded  in  February  1542.  In  July 
1543,  he  married  his  fixth  wife,  the  lady  Catharine 
Parr,  the  w-idow  of  John  Nevil  Lord  Latimer,  and 
lived  to  the  year  1547  without  committing  any  more 
flagrant  enormities  :  but  finding  himfelf  now  approach 
towards  diffolution,  he  made  his  will*  and  that  the 
laft  feene  of  his  life  might  refemble  the  reft,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  end  the  tragedy  with  the  murder  of  two  of  his 
beft  friends  and  moft  faithful  fubjedls,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  earl 
was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  January;  and  the  duke 
was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  29th ;  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  efcaped  by  the  king’s  death  on  the  28th.  They 
were  condemned  without  the  ftiadow  of  a  crime ;  but 
Henry’s  political  reafon  for  putting  them  to  death, 
was  his  apprehenfion  that,  if  they  were  fuffered  to 
furvive  him,  they  would  counteract  fome  of  his  regu~ 
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lations  in  religion,  and  might  be  troublefome  to  his  Henry, 
fon.  Henry  died  on  the  28th  of  January  1547,  in  V"**- 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Wind  for. 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  the 
fads  above  related.  Lord  Herbert  palliates  his  crimes, 
and  exaggerates  what  he  calls  his  virtues .  Biftiop 
Burnet  fays,  “  he  was  rather  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  than  the  good  princes.”  He  afterwards  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  “  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ill  princes;  but  adds,  “I  cannot  rank  him  with  the 
worft.”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  infinitely  more 
juilice,  fays,  “  If  all  the  piClures  and  patterns  of  a 
mercilefs  prince  were  loft  to  the.  world,  they  might 
again  be  painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
king.”  He  was  indeed  a  mercilefs  tyrant,  a  feurvy 
politician,  a  foolifti  bigot,  a  horrible  affaflin.  See 
England,  N°  2  53 — 292. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon ,  an  Englifh  hiftorian,  of 
the  1 2th  century,  was  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  after¬ 
wards  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He  wrote,  1.  A 
hiftory  of  England,  which  ends  with  the  year  1154* 

2.  A  continuation  of  that  of  Bede.  3.  Chronological 
tables  of  the  kings  of  England.  4.  A  fmall  treatife 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world.  5.  Several  books  of 
epigrams  and  love-verfes.  6.  A  poem  on  herbs  ;  all 
which  are  written  in  Latin..'  His  invocation  of 
Apollo  and  the  goddefs  of  Tempe,  in  the  exordium 
of  his  poem  on  herbs,  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  a 
fpecimen  of  his  poetry, 

‘  Vatum  magne  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  repertor, 

‘  Vofque,  quibus  refonant  Tempe  jocofa,  Deoe  ! 

‘  Si  mihi  ferta  prius  hedera  florente  paraftis, 

<  Ecce  meos  flores,  ferte  parata  feroP 

HENRY  of  Sufa ,  in  Latin  de  Sugufo ,  a  famous  ci¬ 
vilian  and  canonift  of  the  13th  century,  acquired  fuch 
reputation  by  his  learning,  that  he  was  called  the  fource 
and  fplendour  of  the  /aw.  He  w  as  archbifliop  of  Em- 
brun  about  the  year  1258,  and  cardinal  bifhop  of 
Oilia  in  1262.  He  wrote  A  fummary  of  the  canon  and 
civil  law  ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  the  decretals , 
compofed  by  order  of  Alexander  IV. 

Hen  BY  the  Minflrel ,  commonly  called  Blind  Harry , 
an  ancient  Scottifh  author,  diflinguifhed  by  no  particu¬ 
lar  furname,  but  well  know  n  as  thecompoler  of  an  hit 
torical  poem  reciting  the  atchievements  of  Sir  William. 
Wallace.  This  poem  continued  for  feveral  centuries 
to  be  in  great  repute  ;  but  afterwards  funk  into  negle£I, 
until  very  lately  that  it  has  been  again  releafed  from 
its  obfeurity  by  a  very  neat  and  correct  edition  pub- 
li filed  at  Perth  under  the  infpe&ion  and  patronage  of 
the  earl  of  Buchan. 

It  is  difficult  to  afeertain  the  precife  time  in  which 
this  poet  lived,  or  when  he  wrote  his  hiftory,  as  the 
two  authors  who  mention  him  fpeak  fomewhat  differ¬ 
ently.  Dtrapfter,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  fays  that  he  lived  in  the  year  1361  :  but 
Major,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1446,  fays  that  he 
compofed  this  book  during  the  time  of  his  infancy^ 
which  we  muft  therefore  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  few 
years  pofterior  to  1446;  for  if  it  had  been  compofed 
that  very  year,  the  circumftance  would  probably  have 
been  mentioned.  As  little  can  we  fuppofe,  from  Mr 
Dempfter’s  words,,  that  Henry  was  born  in  1 36 1  :  for 
though  he  fays  that  he  lived  in  that  year,  we  muft  na¬ 
turally 
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Henry*  turally  Imagine  rather  that  he  was  then  come  to  the 
-"V-^  years  of  maturity,  or  began  to  diilinguilli  himfelf  in 
the  world,  than  that  he  was  only  born  at  that  time. 
The  author  of  the  differtation  on  his  life,  prefixed  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  poem,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
matters  in  the  following  manner  :  i(  It  is  not  indeed 
impoftible  that  he  might  be  born  in  or  about  that  year 
(1361).  In  the  time  of  Major’s  infancy  he  might  be 
about  83  years  of  age.  In  that  cafe,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  old  age  to  colled  and 
put  in  order  the  detached  pieces  of  his  hiilory  of 
Wallace,  which  he  had  probably  compofed  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  incidents  were  faid  to 
have  happened.” 

We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  family  from  which 
Henry  was  defcended  \  though,  from  his  writings,  we 
fhould  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  received  a  liberal 
education.  In  them  he  difcovers  fome  knowledge  in 
divinity,  claftical  hiftory,  and  aftronomy,  as  well  as  of 
the  languages.  In  one  place  he  boafls  of  his  celibacy, 
which  feems  to  indicate  his  having  engaged  himfelf  in 
fome  of  the  religious  orders  of  that  age.  From  what 
Major  fays  further  of  him,  we  may  fuppofe  his  profeffion 
to  have  been  that  of  a  travelling  bard  \  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  fkilled  in  mufic,  or  had  no  other 
profeftion  than  that  juft  mentioned.  His  being  blind 
from  his  birth,  indeed,  makes  this  not  improbable  j 
though  even  this  circumftance  is  not  inconftftent  with 
the  fuppofttion  of  his  being  a  religious  mendicant. 
(i  The  particulars  (fays  Major)  which  he  heard  related 
by  the  vulgar,  he  wrote  in  the  vulgar  verfe,  in  which 
he  excelled.  By  reciting  his  hiftories  before  princes 
or  great  men,  he  gained  his  food  and  raiment,  of 
which  he  was  worthy.”  It  is  thus  probable  that  he 
would  be  a  frequent  vifitor  at  the  Scottifh  court j  and 
would  be  made  welcome  by  thofe  great  families  who 
could  boaft  of  any  alliance  with  the  hero  himfelf,  or 
took  pleafure  in  hearing  his  exploits  or  thof^,  of  his 
companions. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his  hiftories, 
Major  informs  us  only  that  he  “  does  not  believe  every 
thing  that  he  finds  in  fuch  writings  j”  but  from  other 
teftimonies  it  appears,  that  he  confulted  the  very  beft; 
authorities  which  could  at  that  time  be  had.  Though, 
according  to  the  rood  early  account  of  Henry,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  at  leaft  56  years  after  the  death  of 
Wallace  that  Henry  was  born  \  yet  he  is  faid  to  have 
confulted  with  feveral  of  the  defeendants  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  that  hero  while  he  atchie- 
ved  his  moft  celebrated  exploits,  and  who  were  ftill 
capable  of  afeertaining  the  veracity  of  what  he  publ idl¬ 
ed.  The  principal  of  thefe  wrere  Wallace  of  Craigie 
and  Liddle  of  that  ilk  \  who,  he  fays,  perfuaded  him 
to  omit  in  his  hiftory  a  circumftance  which  he  ought 
to  have  inferted.  Befides  thefe,  he  confulted  with  the 
principal  people  of  the  kingdom  *,  and  he  utterly  dif- 
claims  the  idea  of  having  adhered  entirely  to  any  un¬ 
written  tradition,  or  having  been  promifed  any  reward 
for  what  he  wrote.  His  chief  authority,  according  to 
his  own  account,  was  a  Latin  hiftory  of  the  exploits 
of  Sir  William,  written  partly  by  Mr  John  Blair  and 
partly  by  Mr  Thomas  Gray,  who  had  been  the  com¬ 
panions  of  the  hero  himfelf.  Henry’s  account  of  thefe 
two  authors,  is  to  the  following  prfrpofe  :  u  They  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Wallace  when  the  latter  was 


only  about  16  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  a  ftudefit  Henry;, 
at  the  fchool  of  Dundee  j  and  their  acquaintance  with 
him  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  *his 
29th  year.  Mr  John  Blair  went  from  the  fehool-s  in 
Scotland  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  fome  time,  and 
received  priefts  orders.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1296,  where  he  joined  Wallace,  who  w*as  bravely  af- 
ferting  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Mr  Thomas  Gray, 
who  was  parfon  of  Libberton,  joined  Wallace  at  the 
fame  time.  They  were  men  of  great  wifdom  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  zealous  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland  ;  and  wrere 
prefent  with  Wallace,  and  aftifting  to  him,  in  moft  of 
his  military  enterprifes.  They  were  alfo  his  fpiritual 
counfellors,  and  adminiftered  to  him  godly  comfort. 

The  hiftory  written  by  thefe  two  clergymen  was  at- 
tefted  by  William  Sinclair  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had 
himfelf  been  witnefs  to  many  of  Wallace’s  adlions* 

The  bifhop,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  was  to  have  fent 
their  book  to  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the 
fandtion  of  the  pope’s  authority.” 

The  book  which  Henry  thus  appeals  to  as  his  prin¬ 
cipal  authority  is  now  loft,  fo  that  we  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  it  with  what  he  has  written.  The 
character  given  by  Dempfter  of  Henry  r  however,  is 
more  favourable  than  that  by  Major.  He  tells  us,  that 
“  he  wras  blind  from  his  birth  ;  a  man  of  fingular  happy 
genius  5  he  was  indeed  another  Homer.  He  did  great 
honour  to  his  native  country,  and  raifed  it  above  what 
was  common  to  it  in  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  verfe,  an  elaborate  and  grand  work,  in  ten 
books,  of  the  deeds  of  William  Wallace.”  In  this 
account  there  is  a  miftake  \  for  the  poem  contains 
eleven  of  twelve  books  m7  but  Dempfter,  w  ho  wrote  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  had  not  a  printed  copy  of 
Henry’s  wTork  by  him  w'hen  he  wrote  his  eulogium,  is 
excufable  in  a  miftake  of  this  kind, 
r  With  regard  to  his  poetical  merit,  it  muft  undoubt¬ 
edly  rank  very  far  below'  that  of  Homer,  whom  indeed 
he  fcarcely  refembles  in  any  other  refpedls  than  that  he 
went  about,  as  Homer  is  faid  to  have  done,  reciting 
the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  his  country,  and  that  he 
was  blind.  In  this  laft  circumftance,  however,  he  was 
ftill  worfe  than  Homer  \  for  Henry  was  born  blind, 
but  Homer  became  blind  after  he  had  been  advanced 
in  years.  Hence  Henry,  even  fuppoling  his  genius  tp 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  Homer,  muft  have  lain  un¬ 
der  great  difadvantages  \  and  thefe  are  very  evident  in 
his  works.  The  deferiptive  parts  are  evidently  defi¬ 
cient,  and  the  allufions  taken  principally  from  the  way 
in  which  nature  aife&s  thofe  fenfes  of  which  he  was 
pofTeffed.  Thus,  fpeaking  of  the  month  of  March,  lie 
calls  it  the  month  of  right  digefion ,  from  the  fuppofed 
fermentation  then  begun  in  the  earth.  Of  April  lie  fays 
that  the  earth  is  then  able,  or  has  obtained  a  power  of 
producing  its  different  vegetables  5  and  of  this  produc¬ 
tive  powrer  he  appears  to  have  been  more  fenfible  than 
of  the  effeds  which  commonly  ftrike  us  moft  fenfibly, 

(i  By  the  working  of  nature  (fays  he),  the  fields  are 
again  clothed,  and  the  woods  acquire  their  worthy 
weed  of  green.  May  brings  along  with  it  great  celeft 
tial  gladnefs.  The  heavenly  hues  appear  upon  Ll]p; 
tender  green.”  In  another  place  he  def’eribes  the  deity 
of  fome  river,  whom  he  calls  Nympheeus ,  “  building 
his  bowTer  with  oil  and  bairn ,  fulfilled  of  fweet  odour. 

By  reafon  of  thefe  difadvantages,  he  Teldom  makes  ufe 
3  B  2  of 
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enry-  of  fimilles.  with  which  Homer  abounds  fo  much  *,  and 
^ few  miraculous  interpositions  are  to  be  found  in  his 
poem,  though  the  prophecies  of  Thomas  Lermont 
commonly  called  The  Rhymer ,  and  a  prophetic  dream 
of  Wallace  himfelf  are  introduced,  as  well  as  the  ghoft 
of  Fawdon,  a  traitor  who  had  joined  Wallace,  and 
whom  the  latter  in  a  fit  of  paftion  had  killed.  -In 
other  refpe&s,  the  fame  inextinguilhable  thirfl  of  blood 
which  Homer  aferibes  to  his  hero  Achilles  is  aferibed 
to  Wallace,  though  in  all  probability  the  mind  of 
Wallace  was  too  much  enlightened  to  admit  of  fuch 
fentiments.  A  vaft  degree  of  courage  and  perfonal 
ftrength  are  aferibed  to  him,  by  means  of  which  the 
exploits  of  the  whole  army  are  in  effect  transferred  to 
a  lingle  perfon.  As  long  as  he  is  inverted  with  the 
command,  the  Scots  are  victorious  and  irrefirtible  5 
when  deprived  of  it,  they  are  enflaved  and  undone. 
After  ftvuggling  for  fome  time  againft  an  inveterate 
and  powerful  faction,  difdaining  to  feign  fubmiflion, 
#  he  is  taken  by  treachery,  and  died  a  martyr  to  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  The  poem,  on  the  whole,  is 
valuable,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to  trace,  by  its 
means,  the  progrefs  which  the  Englilh  language  had 
made  at  that  time  in  Scotland  :  the  manners  of  the 
Scots  in  that  age  :  as  the  favourite  drefs  of  green 
which  at  that  time  was  the  tafle  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
relations,  it  is  impofiible  to  fuppofe  any  other  thing 
than  that  they  are  partly  true  and  partly  falfe.  The 
general  thread  of  the  rtory  may  undoubtedly  be  looked 
upon  to  be  genuine,  though  erobelliftied  with  poetical 
fi&ions  and  exaggerations  ;  and  liisconrtant  appeals  to 
the  book  already  mentioned,  though  it  is  now  lort, 
niuft  be  looked  upon  as  a  ftrong  teftimony  in  his  favour  : 
for  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  at  the  time  he  lived,  when 
we  may  fay  that  the  tran factions  which  he  relates  were 
recent,  he  would  have  had  the  confidence  to  appeal  to 
a  book  which  had  not  been  generally  known  to  have 
an  exirtence  \  and  its  being  now  loft  can  never  be  any 
argument  againft  it,  when  we  confidcr  the  difficulty 
there  was  of  preferving  books  before  the  invention  of 
printing  3  the  confufions  in  which  Scotland  was  fre¬ 
quently  involved  ,  and  that  the  exploits  of  Wallace, 
who  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  rival  to 
the  great  Bruce,  could  not  be  fo  agreeable  to  the  court 
as  thole  of  the  more  fuceefsful  hero  \  and  therefore  the 
hiftory  of  them  might  be  fullered  to  fall  into  oblivion, 
though  written  in  elegant  Latin,  while  a  moft  ridicu- 
“  lous  poem  in  that  language  on  the  battle  of  Bannock¬ 
burn  has  been  preserved  to  this  day. 

HENR  T  Pruice  of  Wales,  eld  ell  fon  of  King  James  VI.. 
of  Scotland  by  his  queen  Anne  lifter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  one  of  the  moft  accompliflied  princes 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
February  1  594.  The  birth  of  the  prince  was  announ¬ 
ced  by  emba flies  to  many  foreign  powers,  with  invi¬ 
tations  to  be  prefen t  at  the  ceremony  of  his  baptifm, 
which  was  thus  delayed  for  a  confiderable  time.  Mr 
Peter  Youngs  who,  along  with  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  had  -been  preceptor  to  his  majefty,  was 
fent  to  the  courts  of  Denmark,  Brunfwic,  and  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh  being  great-grand¬ 
father  to  the  prince  by  the  mother’s  fide  ^  the  laird  of 
Daft  Weems  to  France  and  England  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Keith,  and  Captain  Murray  provoft  of  St  Andrew’s, 


to  the  States  General,  who  at  that  time  were  ftrug-  Henjy, 
gling  againft  the  Spanifh  tyranny,  and  not  yet  declared 
a  free  Hate,  All  thefe  ambafladors  were  cordially  re¬ 
ceived,  and  others  appointed  in  return  except  by  the 
courts  of  France  and  England.  Henry  IV.  at  that 
time  king  of  France,  though  the  Scots  ambaflador  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  own  fervants,  neither  made 
any  prefen t,  nor  appointed  an  amballador.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  defigned  to  a£l  in  the  fame  manner  till 
{he  heard  of  the  behaviour  of  Henry  5  after  which  dis¬ 
honoured  James  by  appointing  an  ambaflador  of  very 
high  rank,  Robert  earl  of  Sullex.  This  ambaflador, 
however,  was  fo  long  of  making  his  appearance,  that 
the  queen  imagined  the  ceremony  would  be  over  before 
his  arrival  \  for  which  reafon  Ihe  lent  a  meflage  to  the 
earl,  commanding  him  in  that  cafe  not  to  enter  Scot¬ 
land  nor  deliver  her  prelent.  But  James  had  been 
more  obfequious  \  and  not  only  delayed  the  ceremony 
till  the  Englifh  ambaflador  arrived,  but  diftinguiflied 
him  from  the  reft  by  having  a  canopy  carried  over  his 
head  at  the  proceffion,  fup ported  by  the  lairds  of  Cefs- 
ford,  Buccleugh,  Duddope,  and  Traquair.  The  ce¬ 
remony  w  as  performed  with  great  magnificence  \  afte* 
which  the  ambafladors  prefented  their  gifts.  That 
from  the  United  States  was  the  moft  valuable.  It 
confiftecl  of  two  gold  cups  worth  12,400  crowns,  with 
a  box  of  the  fame  metal,  weighing  in  all  about  400 
ounces,  containing  befides  the  grant  of  a  penfion  of 
5000  florins  annually  to  the  prince  for  life.  The  Eng- 
lilh  ambaflador  gave  a  cupboard  of  plate  curioufly 
wrought,  and  valued  at  3QOCI.  fterling  ;  and  the  Daniffi 
ambaflador  two  gold  chains,  one  for  the  queen  and 
another  for  the  prince.  The  baptifm  was  celebrated 
on  the  6lh  of  September  1594,  and  the  child  named 
Frederick-Henry  and  Henry-Frederick. 

The  young  prince  was  now  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  w'as  shifted  in  this  important 
charge  by  Annabclla  countefs-dowager  of  Mar,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  and  paternal 
anceftor  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Athol.  This  lady  was 
remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  her  temper,  fo  that  the 
prince  met  with  little  indulgence  while  under  her  tui¬ 
tion  ;  notwdthftanding  which,  he  {flowed  great  affedlion 
for  his  govern cfs-  all  the  time  file  had  the  care  of  him* 

Next  year,  however  (1595),  the  queen  engaged  the 
chancellor,  Lord  Thirleftane,  in  a  fc heme  to  get  the 
prince  into  her  own  power  :  but  the  king  having  found 
means  to  difiuade  her  majefty  from  the  attempt,  {flowed 
afterwards  fuch  marks  of  dilpleafure  to  the  chancellor,, 
that  the  latter  fell  into  a  languiftiing  diforder  and  died 
of  grief. 

In  his  fixth  year  Prince  Henry  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  Mr  Adam  New  ton  a  Scotfman,  eminently  {kill¬ 
ed  in  moft  branches  of  literature,  but  particularly  di- 
ftinguifhed  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 

Under  his  tutorage  the  prince  foon  made  great  prog  reft 
in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  infomueh  that  before  he  had  completed  his  fixth 
year,  his  father  wrrote  for  his  ufe  the  treatife  entitled 
Bajiiicon  Doron ,  thought  to  be  the  beft  of  all  his  work?* 

In  his  feventh  year,  Prince  Henry  began  bis  corre- 
fpondence  with  foreign  powers.  His  firft  letter  was 
to  the  States  of  Holland  }  in  which  he  exprefled  Ins 
regard  and  gratitude  for  the  good  opinion  they  had 
conceived  of  him,  and  of  which  he  had  been  informed 
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Henry,  by  feveral  perform  who  had  vifited  that  country  ;  con- 

V- — v - -  eluding  with  a  requert  that  they  would  make  ufe  of 

his  intereft  with  his  father  in  whatever  he  could  ferve 
them,  promifing  alfohis  fervice  in  every  other  refpeft  in 
which  he  could  be  ufafirl,  until  he  {hould  be  able  to  give 
farther  inrtances  of  his  good-will  and  affe£lion. 

At  this  early  period  the  prince  began  to  add  to  his 
literary  accomplishments  fame  of  the  more  martial  kind, 
fuch  as  riding,  the  exercife  of  the  bow,  pike,  &c.  as 
well  as  the*  ufe  of  fire-arms;  and  indeed  Juch  was  the 
attachment  he  (bowed  throughout  his  whole  lifetime  to 
military  exercifes,  that  had  lie  attained  the  years  of 
maturity,  there  can  fcarce  be  a  doubt  that  lie  would 
have  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  mod  eminent  manner. 
In  all  his  exercifes  he  made  furprifing  progrefs  ;  and 
not  only  in  thofe  of  the  military  kind,  but  in  dinging, 
dancing,  &c.  On  his  ninth  birth-day  he  Cent  a  letter 
in  Latin  to  the  king,  informing  him  that  he  had  read 
over  Terence’s  Hecyra,  the  third  book  of  Phsedrus’s 
Fables,  and  two  books  of  Cicero’s  Epidles  ;  and  that 
now  he  thought  himfelf  capable  of  performing  fame- 
thing  in  the  commendatory  kind  of  epidles.  His  ac- 
complidiments  were  faon  fpoken  of  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  ihcfe,  along  with  the  general  fufpicion  that  James 
favoured  the  Catholic  party,  probably  induced  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  him  into 
liis  hands.  With  this  view  he  propofed,  that  if  James 
would  entrud  him  with  the  education  of  the  young 
prinee,  he  would  advance  fueh  fums  of  money  as  would 
ede&ually  edabliih  him  on  the  throne  of  England. 
This  happened  a  little  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ; 
but  James,  notwith  {landing  his  ambition  to  poffefs  the 
crown  of  England,  of  which  he  was  not  yet  altogether 
certain,  withrtood  the  temptation.  He  alleged,  that  it 
would  be  unnatural  for  him,  as  a  father,  to  allow  his 
fan  to  be  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  a  do&rine  which 
lie  himfelf  did  not  believe  :  and  even  though  he  fliould 
a£l  in  his  private  capacity  in  fuch  an  unnatural  manner, 
he  could  not  anfwer  for  it  to  the  nation,  he  being 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,,  and  the  kingdom  at  large 
much  interefted  in  whatever  concerned  him.  On  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  England,  James  was  obliged  to 
leave  Scotland  in  fuch  hade,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
take  a  perfonal  leave  of  his  Ion,  and  therefore  did  fa 
by  letter,  which  was  anfwered  by  the  prince  in  Latin. 
The  queen,  however,  who  had  been  delired  to  follow 
the  king  to  London  in  three  weeks,  but  to  leave  the 
prince  in  Scotland,  thought  proper  to  make  another 
attempt  to  get  her  fan  into  her  own  power.  With 
this  view  die  took  a  journey  to  Stirling,  where  the 
prince  redded,  but  was  oppofed  in  her  dedgns  by  the 
friends  of  the  houfc  of  Mar;  and  this  affe&ed  her  fa 
much,  that  (lie  mifearried  of  a  child  of  which  fhe  was 
then  pregnant.  The  king,  hearing  of  this  misfortune, 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  delivered  to  his  mother ;  but 
refufad  to  inti any  punidiment  on  the  earl  of  Mar, 
which  the  queen  indfted  upon,  that  nobleman  having 
been  with  the  king  at  London,  and  entirely  innocent 
of  the  whole  affair.  Indead  of  punidling  him,  there¬ 
fore,  he  caufed  him  to  be  acquitted  by  an  a<T  of  the 
public  council  at  Stirling ;  inverted  him  with  the  order 
of  the  Garter  ;  made  him  a  grant  of  feveral  abbey  and 
ether  church  lands ;  and  railed  him  to  the  pod  of  lord 
high  treafurer  after  the  difgrace  of  the  earl  of  Somer¬ 
set }  in  which  employment  he  continued  till  he  could 
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no  longer  perforin  the  duties  of  his  office  through  age  Henry 
and  infirmity.  #  ~ 

In  the  month  of  July  this  year  (1603)  Prince 
Henry  was  inverted  with  the  order  of  the  Garter  ;  after 
which  he  was  prefented  to  the  queen  in  his  robes,  and 
greatly  commended  by  all  who  faw  him  on  account  of 
his  majeftic  carriage  and  religious  behaviour  at  the 
altar,  as  well  as  the  quicknefsof  his  underllanding  and 
ready  an  fivers.  Being  obliged  to  leave  London  on 
account  of  the  plague,  he  retired  to  Otelands,  a 
royal  palace  near  Weybridge  in  Surrey,  where  a  fepa~ 
rate  houfehold  was  appointed  far  him  and  his  filler 
Elizabeth.  The  appointment  confided  at  firrt  of  70 
fervants,  of  whom  22  were  to  be  above  rtairs  and  48 
below.  In  fame  weeks  the  number  was  augmented  to 
104,  of  whom  51  were  above  rtairs  and  53  below;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  augmented  to 
14 1,  of  whom  56  were  above  flairs  and  85  below. 

From  Otelands  he  removed  the  fame  year  to  Nonfaeh 
in  Surrey,  and  from  thence  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
he  redded  till  Michaelmas  1604;  after  which  lie  re¬ 
turned  to  his  houfe  at  Otelands,  his  fervants  having  all 
this  time  been  kept  on  board-wages. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  began  to 
(how  a  wonderful  defire  of  becoming  maftcr  of  all  thofe 
accomplifhments  which  are  neceffary  to  conflitute  a 
great  prince.  Without  defifting  from  his  attention  to 
polite  literature,  he  applied  himfelf  in  the  moft  affidu- 
ous  manner  to  the  knowledge  of  naval  and  military 
affairs.  To  give  him  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  former, 
a  fmall  veffel  was  conrtru£fed  28  feet  long  and  12  broad, 
curioufly  painted  and  carved  ;  on  board  of  which  he 
embarked  with  feveral  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
failed  down  as  far  as  Paul’s  Wharf,  where,  with  the 
ufual  ceremonies,  he  baptized  it  by  the  name  of  the  Dif* 
dain .  Mr  Pett,  the  builder  of  this  (hip,  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  prince  by  the  high  admiral  in  fuch 
rtrong  terms,  that  his  highnefs  took  him  immediately 
Into  his  fervice,  and  continued  his  favour  to  him  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

Prince  Henry  now  began  to  (how  himfelf  equally  a 
patron  of  military  men  and  of  learning.  His  martial 
difpodtion  induced  him  to  take  notice  of  Colonel  Ed- 
mondcs,  a  brave  Scots  officer  in  the  Dutch  fervice, 
who  had  railed  himfelf  folely  by  his  merit.  To  him 
he  applied  for  a  fuit  of  armour  to  be  fent  over  from 
Holland  :  but  though  the  colonel  executed  his  corn- 
million,  he  reaped  no  benefit  from  his  highnefs’s  fa¬ 
vour,  dying  in  a  fhort  time  after  the  armour  was  pur- 
chafed,  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  fending  it 
over.  In  matters  of  literature  the  prince  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  good  judge.  He  patronifed  divines, 
and  appears  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind.  His  attachment  to  the  Frotertant  religion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  exeeflive ;  as  it  never  was  in  the 
power  of  the  queen,  whl>  favoured  the  Catholic  party, 
to  make  the  leart  impreflion  upon  him.  Her  machina¬ 
tions  for  this  purpofe  were  difeovered  by  the  French, 
ambaffador  ;  who,  in  a  letter  dated  June  7.  1604, 
informed  his  mafter  of  them,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  her  means  to  alter  the 
religion  in  England,  as  well  as  to  prejudice  the  prince 
againrt  France,  which  the  queen  faid  file  hoped  that 
her  fan  would  one  day  be  able  to  conquer  like  another 
Henry  V.  By  another  letter,  of  date>22d  October  the 
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Henfy-  .  fame  year,  the  ambaffador,  after  taking  notice  of  the  in  Europe.  In  1606  Henry  IV.  of  France  ordered 
queen’s  immoderate  ambition,  adds,  that  (he  ufed  all  his  ambaffador  to  pay  him  fpecial  regard  on  all  ccca- 
her  efforts  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  the  prince,  by  flat-  fions.  He  defired  him  likewife  to  falute  the  prince 
tering  his  paflions,  diverting  him  from  his  ftudies,  and  in  the  name  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  and 
representing  to  him,  out  of  contempt  to  his  father,  that  to  inform  him  of  the  regard  the  latter  had  for  him.  A 
learning  was  inconflftent  with  the  character  of  a  great  meffage  was  alfo  fent  by  the  fame  ambaffador  to  M.  de  St 
general  and  conqueror ;  propofing  at  the  fame  time  a  •  Anthoine,  appointed  to  be  riding-maffer  to  his  highnefs, 
marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Spain.  vNotwithffanding  enjoining  him  to  do  his  duty  in  that  office  :  and  alluring 
thefc  remonftrances,  however,  the  prince  continued  to  him  that  his  majefty  would  be  as  much  pleafed  with  it 
behave  as  ufual,  and  to  patronife  the  learned  no  lefs  as  if  the  fervice  had  been  done  to  himlelf.  To  thefe 
than  before.  He  prefented  John  Johnffon,  one  of  the  meffages  the  prince  returned  very  proper  anfwers ;  and 
king’s  profefiors  at  St  Andrew’s  with  a  diamond,  for  afterwards  performed  his  exercife  in  the  riding-fchool  be¬ 
having  dedicated  to  him  an  Hifforical  Defcription  of  fore  the  ambaffador  himfelf,  that  the  latter  might  fend 
the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo-  an  account  thereof  to  his  mailer.  On  this  occafion  he 
narchy  to  that  time  $  after  which  the  profeffor  added  mounted  two  horfes,  and  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  that 
a carmen  encomiajlicum^  which  was  tranfmitted  to  his  the  ambaffador  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Villeroy,  the 
highnefs  in  November  1605.  Many  other  authors  alfo  French  fecretary,  gave  him  the  character  of  <c  a 
fought  and  obtained  his  countenance.  In  l6c6  Mr  prince  who  promifed  very  much,  and  whofe  friendfhip 
John  Bond  ufliered  his  edition  of  Horace  into  the  could  not  but  be  one  day  of  advantage.”  Having  then 
world  with  a  polite  dedication  to  the  prince,  whom  fet  forth  the  propriety  of  cultivating  a  good  under¬ 
lie  highly  compliments  on  account  of  the  progrefs  he  Handing  with  him,  he  tells  the  fecretary,  that  the  dau- 
had  made  in  learning.  In  1609  a  book  was  fent  over  phin  might  make  a  return  for  fome  dogs  which  the 
to  him  from  France  by  Sir  George  Carew*,  the  Bri-  prince  had  fent  him,  by  a  fuit  of  armour  well  gilt 
tilh  ambaffador  there,  tending  to  difprove  the  do&rine  and  enamelled,  together  with  piffols  and  a  lword  of  the 

of  the  Catholics  concerning  the  church  of  Rome  being  fame  kind  ;  alfo  two  horfes,  one  of  them  a  barb. _ 

the  firff  of  the  Chriftian  churches.  The  fame  year  the  This  year  alfo  the  prince  waited  on  his  uncle  the  king 
learned  Thomas  Lydyat  publifhed  his  Emendatio  Tern -  of  Denmark,  who  had  come  to  England  on  a  vifit  to 
forum ,  which  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  James  5  and  this  monarch  was  fo  much  pleafed 
prince  j  and  with  this  performance  his  highnefs  w'as  with  his  company,  that  he  prefented  him  at  parting 
lo  well  pleafed,  that  he  took  the  author  into  his  family  w  ith  his  vice-admiral  and  belt  fighting  Ihip,  valued  at 
to  read  to  him,  and  made  him  his  chronographer  and  no  lefs  than  2500I.  alfo  w  ith  a  rapier  and  hanger,  va- 
cofmographer.  Paul  Buys  or  Bufius  alfo  fent  him  a  lued  at  2000  marks.  The  Hates  of  Holland  were  equally 
letter  with  a  dedication  of  the  fecond  part  of  his  Pan-  ready  to  fliow  their  attachment.  On  the  25th  of  Au~ 
de&s  ;  in  which  he  beflow's  upon  him  the  highefl  com-  guH  this  year  they  fent  a  letter  to  the  prince  in  French, 
pliments  on  the  great  expe&ations  which  were  formed  accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fet  of  table-linen, 
of  him,  and  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  reformed  which  they  thought,  as  being  the  produce  of  their 
Chriflian  churches  that  he  would  prove  a  powerful  fup-  own  country,  would  be  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  they 
port  to  their  caufe,  and  antagonist  to  the  .errors  of  requeHed  his  love  and  favour  towards  their  Hate:  in 
Rome.  In  1611  Dr  Tooker,  in  his  dedication  of  an  return  for  which  they  promifed  to  be  always  ready  to 
Anfwer  to  Becanus  a  Jefuit,  who  had  written  againfl  a  fliow  their  regard  for  him,  and  to  do  him  all  poflible 
piece  done  by  his  majefly  himfelf,  Hyles  his  highnefs  fervice ;  as  the  ambaffador  himfelf  was  ordered  more 
the  Maecenas  of  all  the  learned.”  Another  treatife  particularly  to  declare.  About  this  time  the  prince 
againff  the  fame  Becanus  was  alfo  printed  this  year,  himfelf  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  IV.  acknowledging 
and  dedicated  to  the  prince.  .  the  kindnefs  which  his  majeffy  had  Ihown  him  for  fe- 

Many  other  authors,  whom  our  limits  will  riot  allow  veral  years,  and  confirmed  of  late  by  the  latter  offering 
us  to  take  notice  of,  were  fond  of  dedicating  their  per-  him  under  his  own  royal  hand  his  friendfliip  and  that 
formances  to  his  highnefs  $  nor  w'as  his  correfpondence  of  the  dauphin. 

lefs  extenfive  than  his  erudition.  We  have  already  While  James  w'as  this  year  employed  in  hunting, 
taken  notice  of  his  having  written  his  firff  public  letter  the  French  ambaffador,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
to  the  Hates  of  Holland.  He  was  congratulated  by  London  on  account  of  the  plague,  took  frequent  op- 
the  ele&or  palatine,  afterwards  married  to  the  princefs  portunities  of  waiting  upon  his  highnefs,  as  did  alfo 
Elizabeth,  on  the  difeovery  of  the  gunpowder-plot.  the.  Spanilh  ambaffador,  whofe  offenfiblc  reafon  was 
<Jn  the  fame  occafion  alfo  Lord  Spenfer  wrote  him  a  to  inform  him  about  fome  horfes  which  were  to  be 
v  ttei,  accompanying  it  wflth  the  prefent  of  a  fword  and  fent  him  from  Spain.  The  prince’s  partiality  towards 
target  5  “  inflruments  (fays  he)  fit  to  be  about  you  in  France,  however,  was  fo  evident,  that  the  French  am- 
tuofe  treacherous  times  ;  from  the  which,  I  truH,  God  baffador,  in  a  letter  dated  3 iff  Oaober  1606,  mentions, 
will  ever  protect  your  moff  royal  father,  Sec.”  Previous  that  “  as  far  as  he  could  difeover,  his  highnefs’s  incli- 
to  this  he  had  correfpon ded  m  Latin  with. the  doge  of  nation  was  entirely  towards  France,  and  that  it  would 
Venice,,  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  the  king  of  Den-  be  wrong  to  neglcft  a  prince  who  promifed  fuch  great 
mark.*,  in  French  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  La-  things.  None  of  his  pleafures  (continued  he)  favour 
tin  vnh  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  and  Uladiflaus  king  of  the  leaff  of  a  child.  He  is  a  particular  lover  of  horfes 
Poland  5  befides  a  number  of  other  eminent  perfons  too  and  whatever  belongs  to  them  :  but  is  not  fond  of  hunt- 
tedious  to  enumerate  ing  5  and  when  he  goes  to  it,  it  is  rather  for  the  plea- 

I  he  great  accomphlhments  of  Henry  foon  caufed  fure  of  galloping  than  that  which  the  dogs  give  him. 
him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  moff  eminent  princes  He  plays  willingly  enough  at  tennis,  and  another  Scottilh 
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Henry,  diverfion  very  like  mall  ;  but  this  always  with  pcrfons 
— v  elder  than  himfelf,  as  if  he  defpifed  thofe  of  his  own 
age.  He  fludies  two  hours  a-day,  and  employs  the 
rell  of  his  time  in  tolling  the  pike,  or  leaping,  or 
fhooting  with  the  bow,  or  throwing  the  bar,  or  vault¬ 
ing,  or  fome  other  exercife  of  the  kind,  and  he  is  ne¬ 
ver  idle.  He  (hows  himfelf  like  wife  very  good-natu¬ 
red  to  his  dependents,  fupports  their  interefls  againft 
any  perfons  whatever,  and  pufhes  whatever  he  under¬ 
takes  for  them  or  others  with  fucli  zeal  as  gives  fuc- 
cefs  to  it.  For  befides  his  exerting  his  whole  ftrength 
to  compafs  what  he  defires,  he  is  already  feared  by 
thofe  who  have  the  management  of  affairs,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  the  earl  of  Salilbury,  who  appears  to  be 
greatly  apprehenfive  of  the  prince’s  afcendant  *,  as  the 
prince,  on  the  other  hand,  (hows  little  efteem  for  his 
lordfhip.”  In  this  letter  the  ambaflador  further  goes 
on  to  remark,  that  fome  of  the  prince’s  attendants  had 
formerly  been  made  to  expedl  penfions  from  France ; 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  gratified 
on  account  of  the  interefl  they  had  with  the  prince. 
He  adds,  that  the  queen  had  lefs  affedlion  for  Prince 
Henry  than  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  after¬ 
wards  Charles  I. ;  which  the  prince  feemed  to  have 
difeovered,  and  fometimes  ufed  expreflions  to  that  pur- 
pofe  :  that  the  king  alfo  feemed  to  be  jealous  of  his 
fon’s  accomplifhmente,  and  to  be  difpleafed  with  the 
quick  progrefs  he  made. 

In  1607  the  prince  received  the  arms  and  armour 
which  Henry  IV.  fent  him  as  a  prefent ;  and  thefe  be¬ 
ing  accompanied  with  a  letter,  the  prince  returned  an 
anfwer  by  a  Mr  Douglas,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
king  of  France  by  the  ambaflador  Sir  George  Carew. 
His  majefly,  contrary  to  cuflom,  opened  the  prince’s 
letter  immediately  ;  and  was  fe  much  furprifed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  character,  that  he  could  not  be  fatisfied 
that  it  was  the  prince’s  hand  until  he  compared  the 
lignature  with  the  reft  of  the  writing.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Britifli  court  on  this  occafion,  the  ambaflador 
fets  forth  in  (Irong  terms  the  affe&ion  exprefTed  by  the 
French  monarch  for  the  prince  ;  “  accounting  of  him 
as  of  his  own  fon,  as  he  hoped  that  his  good  brother  of 
Great  Britain  would  do  the  like  of  the  Dauphin.” 
The  French  ambaflador  alfo  gave  a  character  of  his 
highnefs  fitmilar  to  that  already  mentioned  j  remark¬ 
ing,  “  that  the  prince  had  great  accomplilhments  and 
courage  ;  would  foon  make  himfelf  talked  of,  and  pof- 
fiblv  give  jealoufy  to  his  father,  and  apprehenfions  to 
thofe  who  had  the  greateft  afcendant  at  court.”  With 
regard  to  the  penfions  to  his  attendants,  he  was  at  firft 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  granted  ,  but  after¬ 
wards  altered  his  mind,  perceiving  that  there  was  little 
probability  of  the  prince  being  influenced  by  any  of 
his  attendants,  as  he  w7as  much  more  inclined  to  be 
guided  by  his  own  judgment  than  by  the  fuggeftions  of 
others. — In  the  month  of  July  this  year  the  Dutch 
ambafladors  came  recommended  to  Prince  Henry  by 
the  States,  who  wrote  to  him  that  they  had  ordered 
their  ambafladors  to  kifs  his  highnefs’s  hands  on  their 
part,  and  defired  him  to  continue  his  friendfhip  to  their 
republic,  and  to  allow  their  ambafladors  a  favourable 
audience,  and  the  fame  credit  as  to  themfelves. 

All  this  attention  paid  him  by  foreign  powers,  all 
his  attention  to  his  own  improvements  in  learning  and 
the  military  art,  and  all  the  temptations  which  we 


cannot  but  fuppofe  a  youth  in  his  exalted  flation  to 
have  been  expofed  to,  feem  never  to  have  fhaken  the 
mind  of  this  magnanimous  prince  in  the  leaft,  or  to 
have  at  any  time  made  him  deviate  from  the  flri£l  line 
of  propriety.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  and  this  appears  not 
to  have  been  grounded  upon  any  prejudice  or  opinion 
inculcated  upon  his  infant  mind  by  thofe  who  had  the 
care  of  him,  but  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  principles  which  he  profefled.  On  the  difeovery 
of  the  gunpowder- plot,  he  was  fo  imprefled  with  grati¬ 
tude  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  never  after¬ 
wards  omitted  being  prefent  at  the  fermon  preached 
on  the  occafion.  In  his  14th  year  the  prince  (bowed 
himfelf  capable  of  diftinguifhing  the  merit  of  religious 
difeourfes,  and  paid  particular  regard  to  fuch  divines  as 
were  moft  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  abilities. 
Among  others,  he  honoured  with  his  attention  the 
learned  and  eloquent  Mr  Jofeph  Hall,  then  re£lor  of 
Halfhead  in  Suffolk,  afterwards  dean  of  Worcefter,  and 
fuccefiively  bilhop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich.  His  high¬ 
nefs  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  a  book  of  Meditations 
publifhed  by  that  divine,  that  he  prefled  him  to  preach 
before  him  }  and  having  heard  two  of  his  fermons,  he 
engaged  him  as  one  of  his  chaplains  j  inviting  him  af¬ 
terwards  to  flay  conflantly  at  his  court,  while  the  other 
chaplains  waited  only  in  their  turns  \  promifing,  more¬ 
over  to  obtain,  from  the  king  fuch  preferments  as  fhould 
fully  fatisfy  him.  Mr  Hall,  however,  from  a  reluc¬ 
tance  to  leave  his  new'  patron  Lord  Denny,  afterwards 
earl  of  Norwich,  did  not  accept  of  thefe  honourable 
and  advantageous  propofals. 

In  his  family  the  prince  took  the  utmofl  care  to  pre- 
ferve  decency  and  regularity.  He  ordered  boxes  to  be 
kept  at  his  three  houfes  of  St  James’s,  Richmond,  and 
Nonfueh,  for  the  money  required  of  thofe  who  were 
heard  to  fwear ;  the  fines  levied  on  fuch  offenders  be- 
ing  given  to  the  poor.  He  had,  indeed,  a  particular 
averfion  to  the  vice  of  Rtearing  and  profanation  of  the 
name  of  God.  When  at  play,  he  never  w7as  heard  to 
do  fo}  and  on  being  afked  why  he  did  not  fwear  at 
play  as  well  as  others  ;  he  anfwered,  that  he  knew  no 
game  worthy  of  an  oath.  The  fame  anfwer  he  is  faid  to 
have  given  at  a  hunting-match.  The  ilag,  almoft  quite 
fpent,  eroded  a  road  where  a  butcher  was  palling  with 
his  dog.  The  flag  was  inflantly  killed  by  the  dog,; 
at  which  the  huntfmen  were  greatly  offended,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  irritate  the  prince  againft  the  butcher  : 
but  his  highnefs  anfwered  coolly,  “  What  if  the  butch¬ 
er’s  dog  killed  the  flag,  what  could  the  butcher  help 
it  ?  They  replied,  that  if  his  father  had  been  fo  ferved, 
he  would  have  fw'orn  fo  that  no  man  could  have  endu¬ 
red.  “  Away,”  cried  the  prince,  6i  all  the  pleafure  in 
the  u'orld  is  not  worth  an  oath.” 

The  regard  which  Prince  Henry  had  for  religion 
was  manifeft  from  his  attachment  to  thofe  wsho  be¬ 
haved  themfeves  in  a  religious  and  virtuous  manner. 
Among  thefe  was  Sir  John  Harrington,  whofe  father 
had  been  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  created 
by  King  James  a  baron  of  England  in  1603  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Harrington  of  Exton  in  Rutland.  He 
wras  entrufled  with  the  care  of  the  Princefs  Elizabeth 
after  her  marriage  with  the  elector  palatine,  whom  lie 
attended  to  Heydelberg  in  1613,  and  died  at  Worms 
on  the  24th  of  Auguft  following.  His  fon3  who  in  the 
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year  1604  had  been  created  knight  of  the  Bath,  was, 
as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  years  of  difcretion,  remark¬ 
able  for  his  piety ;  infomuch  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
kept  an  exadl  diary  of  his  life,  and  to  have  examined 
himfelf  every  week  as  to  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in 
piety  and  virtue,  and  what  faults  he  had  committed 
during  that  time.  He  was  affable  and  courteous  to 
all,  and  remarkable  for  his  humanity  to  thofe  in  dif- 
trefs  5  all  which  good  qualities  fo  endeared  him  to  the 
prince,  that  he  entered  into  as  Uriel  a  friendlhip  with 
him  as  the  di (proportion  between  their  Nations  would 
allow.  There  are  dill  feveral  letters  extant  which 
palfed  between  them,  chiefly  upon  claffical  fubjeCs. 
This  worthy  and  accomplifhed  nobleman  died  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1614, 

In  his  friendfhip  Prince  Henry  appears  to  have  been 
very  fmcere,  and  inviolably  attached  to  thofe  whom  he 
once  patronifed.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  filler  of  Henry  Lord 
Darnley,  the  king’s  father  *,  and  there  is  dill  extant  a 
letter  from  this  lady  to  the  prince  in  return  for  feme 
kindnefs  he  had  bedowed  on  a  kinfman  of  hers  at  her 
recommendation.  He  expreffed  much  companion  for 
her  misfortunes  j  die  having  excited  the  king’s  jea- 
loufy  on  account  of  her  marriage  with  Mr  William 
Seymour,  afterwards  earl  and  marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  redored  in  1660  to  the  dukedom  of  Soinerfet. 
But  on  her  attempting  to  efcape  from  the  houfe  in 
Higligate  where  die  was  confined,  and  to  go  abroad 
with  her  hufband,  his  highnefs  exprelfed  fome  refent- 
inent  againd  her  ;  though  in  all  probability  his  ap- 
prehenfions,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  king,  were  ill- 
founded. 

As  early  as  the  year  1605,  the  prince,  though  then 
only  in  his  11th  year,  manifeded  his  gratitude  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him,  in  the  indance 
of  his  tutor  Mr  Newton  already  mentioned.  That 
gentleman  had  been  promifed  by  his  majedy  the  dean¬ 
ery  of  Durham  upon  the  demife  of  the  archbiffiop  of 
York.  On  this  promife  Mr  Newton  had  relied  for 
two  years  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  prelate  died,  his  high¬ 
nefs  took  care  to  put  the  king  in  mind  of  his  promife  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  Mr  Newton  was  inftaUed  in 
his  office  on  the  27th  of  September  1 6c 6. 

Mr  Pett,  the  gentleman  who  fird  indruCed  the 
prince  in  naval  affairs,  having  been  involved  with  many 
others  in  an  enquiry  concerning  their  conduC  in  their 
refpeCive  employments  in  the  royal  navy,  the  prince 
{Lowed  a  laudable  defire  of  protecting  their  innocence. 
The  inquiry  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  lord  privy  feal  and  warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
who  had  received  a  comm i (lion  from  the  king  for  the 
purpoie.  It  was  carried  on  by  his  agents,  however, 
with  fuch  violence  and  malice,  as  not  only  occafioned 
great  trouble  and  expence  to  the  parties  concerned, 
but  almoft  ruined  the  navy,  befides  augmenting  his 
majedy ’s  expences  much  more  than  formerly.  Mr 
Pett’s  trial  began  on  the  28th  of  April  1609  5  at  which 
time  the  reports  being  very  favourable  to  him,  the 
king  determined  to  examine  into  the  date  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  himfelf.  For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Woolwich  011 
the  8th  of  May,  attended  by  the  prince' $  and  appoint¬ 
ed  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  his  highnds’s  governor,  and 
Sir  Henry  Briggs  then  profeffor  of  geometry  in 
'Crefham  college,  to  decide  the  eoutroverfy  which  was 


then  agitated  about  the  proportion  of  the  (hips,  The  H  ray 
meafurers  declared  in  favour  of  Mr  Pett ;  on  which 
the  prince  exclaimed,  “  Where  be  now  thofe  perjured 
fellows,  that  dare  thus  to  abufe  his  majedy  with  fade 
informations  ?  Do  they  not  worthily  deferve  hanging  ?” 

During  the  whole  time  he  dood  near  Mr  Pett  to  en¬ 
courage  him  ;  and  when  the  king  declared  himfelf  fa- 
tisfied  of  his  innocence,  the  prince  took  him  up  from 
his  knees,  expreffing  his  own  joy  for  the  fatisfaCion 
which  his  father  had  received  that  clay  ;  proteding 
that  he  would  not  only  countenance  Mr  Pett  for  the 
future,  but  provide  for  him  and  his  family  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

The  courage,  intrepid  difpofition,  and  martial  turn 
of  this  prince,  were  manifdl  from  his  infancy.  It  is 
related  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life  he  ffiowed  more  (kill  than  all  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  grooms  in  the  breaking  of  his  favourite  horfe 
Bucephalus.  An  anecdote  fomewhat  fimllar  is  re¬ 
corded  of  Prince  Henry.  Fie  was  hardly  ten  years 
of  age,  when  he  mounted  a  very  high-fpirited  horfe, 
in  fpite  of  the  remondrances  of  his  attendants  ;  fpurred 
the  animal  to  a  full  gallop  ;  and  having  thoroughly 
wearied  him,  brought  him  back  at  a  gentle  pace/afk- 
ing  his  fervants  at  his  return,  “  Horv  long  (hall  I  con¬ 
tinue  in  your  opinion  to  be  a  child  ?”  From  the  very 
fird  time  that  he  embarked  on  board  the  fmall  veffcl 
formerly  mentioned,  he  continued  to  pay  the  utmod 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  In  Augnd  1607,  he  vifited 
the  royal  navy  at  Woolwich,  where  he  was  received  by 
Mr  Pett,  and  conduced  aboard  the  Royal  Anne,  where 
he  had  31  large  pieces  of  ordnance  ready  to  be  fired. 

This  was  done  unexpectedly  as  foon  as  the  prince 
reached  the  poop  5  at  which  he  expreded  great  fatis- 
fa&ion.  After  vifiting  the  dock-yard,  and  furveying 
what  was  done  of  a  (hip  then  building  for  himfelf,  he 
went  afhore,  and  having  partaken  of  an  entertainment 
prepared  for  him  by  Mr  Pett,  he  was  by  him  conduc¬ 
ed  to  the  mount,  where  the  ordnance  were  again 
charged  and  ready  to  be  placed  for  firing.  The  prince 
infided  upon  an  immediate  difeharge,  but  differed  him¬ 
felf  to  be  perfuaded  againd  it  by  Mr  Pett’s  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  danger  of  firing  fo  many  ordnance  loaded 
with  ffiot  while  his  highnefs  dood  clofe  by  :  on  a  fignal 
given  by  him,  however,  by  holding  up ’his  handker¬ 
chief,  after  he  had  removed  to  a  proper  didance  with 
his  barge,  the  ordnance  were  difeharged  as  he  had  de- 
fired.  In  his  1 6th  year  he  paid  feveral  vifits  to  Wool¬ 
wich,  in  order  to  fee  the  above-mentioned  diip  which 
was  building  for  himfelf.  When  finifhed,  it  was  the 
larged  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  England  :  the  keel 
being  114  feet  in  length,  and  the  crofs-beam  44  feet  $ 
carrying  64  pieces  of  great  ordnance  $  the  burden  about 
1 400  tons  5  and  the  whole  curioudy  ornamented  with 
carving  and  gilding.  His  highnefs  having  received 
this  {hip  in  a  prefent  from  his  majedy,  went  to  fee  it 
launched  on  the  24th  of  September  1609.  The  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  dock,  however,  having  prevented  its  be¬ 
ing  done  at  that  time,  the  prince,  who  daid  behind  the 
red  of  the  company  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  next  morning,  returned  by  three  o’clock  through 
a  dorm  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  5  and  danding 
on  the  poop  while  the  ihip  was  launched,  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Prince  Royal, 

In  16x1  his  highnefs  made  a  private  vifit  to  Cha¬ 
tham, 
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thatti,  where  he  firft  went  on  board  the  Prince  Royal, 
and  afterwards  from  fhip  to  (hip  }  informing  himfelf 
particularly  of  every  thing  of  moment  relating  to  the 
Rate  of  all  the  different  (hips,  and  even  pinnaces  lying 
there  at  that  time.  Next  day  he  went  by  water  up 
to  Stroud }  where,  contrary  to  all  the  remonffrances 
of  his  attendants,  he  caufed  the  ordnance  to  be  fhot 
over  his  barge.  From  Stroud  he  went  to  Gravefend, 
where  the  roagiflrates  received  him  with  a  difeharge 
of  all  their  fmall  arms  and  the  ordnance  of  the  block- 
houfes. 

About  the  middle  of  January  1612,  Prince  Henry 
ordered  all  his  majefty’s  mafter-ftiipwrights  and  build¬ 
ers  to  attend  him  to  confider  of  a  proportion  con¬ 
cerning  the  building  of  (hips  in  Ireland  made  by  a 
Mr  Burrel.  Some  of  his  proportions  were,  that  he 
(hould  build  any  (hip  from  1 00  to  600  tons,  with  two 
decks  and  a  half,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  ton  ; 
that  he  would  build  apy  (hip  from  600  to  1000  tons, 
with  three  whole  decks,  at  the  rate  of  feven  pounds 
per  ton}  that  he  (hould  build  a  (hip  of  600  tons  within 
a  certain  time,  &c.  Mr  PetJ.  was  employed  to  fee 
that  this  contra#  was  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  Mr  Bur¬ 
rel.  Among  the  prince’s  papers,  a  lift  of  the  royal 
navy  was  found  after  his  death,  writh  an  account  of  all 
the  expences  of  fitting  out,  manning,  & c.  which  muft 
now  be  accounted  a  valuable  addition  to  the  naval  hi- 
ftory  of  thofe  times.  His  paftion  for  naval  affairs  na¬ 
turally  led  him  to  a  defire  of  making  geographical  dif- 
eoveries  •,  of  which,  however,  only  two  inftances  have 
reached  our  times.  One  was  in  1607,  when  he  recei¬ 
ved  from  Mr  Tindal  his  gunner,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Virginia  company,  a  draught  of  James’s 
river  in  that  country,  with  a  letter  dated  2 2d  June  the 
fame  year.  In  this  letter  Mr  Tindal  remarks,  that  his 
fellow-adventurers  had  difcovered  that  river }  and  that 
no  Chriftian  had  ever  been  there  before  ;  that  they  were 
fafely  arrived  and  fettled  *,  that  they  found  the  coun¬ 
try  very  fruitful }  and  that  they  had  taken  a  real  and 
public  poffeflion  in  the  name  and  to  the  life  of  the 
king  his  highnefs’s  father.  The  other  inftance  was  in 
the  year  1612,  the  fame  in  which  he  died,  when  he 
employed  Mr  Thomas  Button,  an  eminent  mariner,  to 
go  in  queft  of  a  north-weft  paffage.  Mr  Button  ac¬ 
cordingly  fet  fail  with  two  (hips  named  the  Refolutiott 
and  Difcmery ;  the  fame  defignations  w  ith  thofe  in 
which  the  late  Captain  Cook  made  his  laft  voyage. 
Both  of  them  were  vi#ualled  for  18  months  :  but 
wintering  in  thefe  northern  regions,  they  did  not  re¬ 
turn  till  after  the  prince’s  deceafe,  fo  that  Captain 
Button  was  never  fent  on  another  voyage  :  neverthe- 
lefs,  he  returned  fully  convinced  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a  paffage*,  and  even  told  the  celebrated  profeffor  Briggs 
of  Greftiam  college,  that  he  had  convinced  the  king  of 
his  opinion. 

The  martial  difpofition  of  the  prince,  which  was 
cnnfpicuous  on  all  occafions,  eminently  difplayed  it¬ 
self  on  the  occafion  of  his  being  invefted  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Wales  and  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  16 10.  Previous  to -this  ceremony, 
he,  under  the  name  and  character  of  Maliades,  lord  of 
the  ifles,  caufed  a  challenge  to  be  given,  in  the  roman¬ 
tic  ftyle  ©f  thofe  times,  to  all  the  knights  in  Great 
Britain.  The  challenge,  according  to  cuftom,  was 
accepted  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day,  the  prince,  af- 
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lifted  only  by  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of  Arun-  Henry, 
del  and  Southampton,  Lord  Hay,  Sir  Thomas  Somer- 
fet,  and  Sir  Richard  Prefton,  who  inftru&ed  his  high- 
nefs  in  arms,  maintained  the  combat  againft  56  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  efquires.  Prince  Henry  himfelf 
gave  and  received  32  pulhes  of  the  pike,  and  about  360 
ftrokes  of  fwords,  pe  rforming  his  part  very  gracefully, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  faw  him^  he  being 
not  yet  16  years  of  age.  Prizes  were  bellowed  upon 
the  earl  of  Montgomery,  Mr  Thomas  Darry,  and  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  for  their  behaviour  at  this  combat. 

The  ceremony  of  inftallation  was  performed  on  the 
4th  of  June  1610,  at  w  hich  time  every  kind  of  mag¬ 
nificence  that  could  be  devifed  was  difplayed.  Among 
other  pageants  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  that  of  Nep¬ 
tune  riding  on  a  dolphin  and  making  fpecches  to  the 
prince  ;  alfo  of  a  fea-goddefs  upon  a  whale.  After 
the  ceremony  the  prince  took  his  place  on  the  left 
hand  of  his  majefty  }  fitting  there  in  his  royal  robes, 
with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  rod  iri  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  the  patent  creating  him  prince  of  Wales 
and  duke  of  Cornwall.  A  public  a#  wfas  then  read, 
teftifying  that  he  had  been  declared  prince  of  Great 
Britain  and  Wales.  He  was  afterwards  ferved  at  table 
with  a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  royalty  itfelfj 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  grand  mafquerade  and 
tournament. 

In  one  inftance,  the  extreme  delire  which  Princa 
Henry  had  of  being  inftrufted  in  military  affairs,  car¬ 
ried  him  beyond  thofe  bounds  which  European  nations 
have  preferibed  to  one  another.  In  1607  the  prince 
de  Joinville,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  came  to 
England,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  France  in  con* 
fequence  of  his  having  made  love  to  the  countefs  de 
Moret  the  king’s  miftrefs.  After  having  been  for  a  few 
W'eeks  magnificently  entertained  at  court,  he  departed 
for  France  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  prince 
took  an  opportunity  of  fending  to  Calais  in  the  train 
of  the  prince  an  engineer  in  his  own  fervice,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  fortifications  of 
the  town,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Rix-Banc.  This 
was  difcovered  by  the  French  ambaffador,  who  imme¬ 
diately  gave  notice  of  it  to  court,  but  exculed  the 
prince,  as  fuppofing  that  what  he  had  done  was  more 
out  of  curiolity  than  any  thing  elfe  }  and  the  court 
feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  no  notice  was  ever 
taken  of  the  affair,  nor  was  the  friend  fhip  between  King 
Henry  and  the  prince  in  the  fmalleft  degree  interrupt¬ 
ed.  The  martial  difpofition  of  his  highnefs  was  great*' 
ly  encouraged  by  feme  people  in  the  military  line,  w  ho 
put  into  his  hands  a  paper  entitled  “  Propofitions  for 
War  and  Peace.”  Notwithftanding  this  title,  how¬ 
ever,  the  aim  of  the  author  was  evidently  to  promote 
war  rather  than  peace  }  and  for  this  the  following  ar¬ 
guments  w’ere  ufed.  1.  Neceflity  }  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  own  peace,  the  venting  of  faftious  fpirits, 
and  inftru#ing  the  people  in  arms.  2.  1  he  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  revenue  from  the  conquered  countries,  &c. 

This  was  anfwered  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  the  follow*-, 
ing  manner.  1.  That  our  wifeft  princes  had  always 
been  inclined  to  peace.  2.  That  foreign  expeditions 
\rere  the  caufes  of  invafions  from  abroad,  and  rebel¬ 
lions  at  home,  endlefs  taxations,  vaffalage,  and  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  ftate  fropi  the  extent  of  territory,  &c.  It 
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^  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  the  prince  was  at  all 
moved  by  thefe  paeifie  arguments  :  on  the  contrary, 
his  favourite  diverfions  were  tilting,  charging  on  horfe- 
baek  with  piffols,  &c.  He  delighted  in  converting 
with  people  of  fkill  and  experience  in  war  concerning 
^very  part  of  their  profeffion  ;  caufed  new  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  be  made,  with  which  he  learned  to  llioot 
at  a  mark  5  and  was  fo  careful  to  furniOi  himfelf  with 
a  breed  of  good  horfes,  that  no  prince  in  Europe  could 
boaft  of  a  Juperiority  in  this  refpect.  He  was  folici- 
ted  by  Sir  Edward  Conway  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  atfairs  of  the  continent,  where  Sigifmund  III.  of 
Poland  threatened,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  to  attack  Guitavus  Adolphus,  the  young 
king  of  Sweden :  but  the  death  of  the  prince,  which  hap¬ 
pened  this  year,  prevented  all  interference  of  this  kind. 

I  o  hi.s  other  virtues,  Prince  Henry  added  thofe  of 
frugality  without  avarice,  and  generofity  without  ex¬ 
travagance.  As  early  as  the  year  1605  he  began  to 
fhow  an  attention  to  his  intereft  as  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  to  take  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  his  revenues 
there.  In  1610  he  fettled  and  appointed  the  officers 
of  his  houfehold,  making  his  choice  with  the  greateft 
prudence,  and  giving  orders  for  the  management  and 
regulation  of  his  affairs  with  all  the  wifdom  and  gra¬ 
vity  of  an  old  counfellor.  Some  lands  were  now  al¬ 
lotted  to  him  for  his  revenues ;  and  inffead  of  dimi- 
nifhing  his  income  during  the  fliort  time  he  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  them,  they  were  found  at  his  death  to  be 
fome  thou  finds  of  pounds  better  than  when  he  obtain¬ 
ed  them.  At  this  time  he  fhovved  much  reluctance  to 
gratify  any  of  his  fervants  except  by  promifes,  as  not 
thinking  himfelf  yet  authorifed  to  give  any  thing  away} 
but  a  fhort  time  before  his  death,  he  conferred  penfions 
on  fome  of  them ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  had  his  life  been  prolonged  he  would  have  reward¬ 
ed  them  all  according  to  their  merit. 

Though  Prince  Plenry  never  interfered  much  in 
public  bufinefs,  yet  in  any  little  tranfaClions  he  had  of 
this  kind,  he  always  difplayed  great  firmnefs  and  refo- 
lution,  as  well  as  abfolute  propriety  of  conduct.  In  a 
letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  earl  of  Dunfermling, 
he  is  commended  for  the  firmnefs  and  refolution  with 
which  he  repelled  the  calumnies  of  fome  who  “  had 
rafhly,  and  with  the  higheft  intemperance  of  tongue, 
endeavoured  to  wound  the  Scottifh  nation.”  By°this 
he  alluded  to  fome  very  grofs  and  fcurrilous  invec¬ 
tives  thrown  out  again  ft  the  whole  body  of  the  Scots 
by  Sir  Chiiilopher  Pigot,  in  a  debate  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  on  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
I  his  gentleman  declared  his  aftoniihment  at  the  pro- 
pofal  of  uniting  a  good  and  fertile  country  to  one  poor, 
barren,. and  in  a  manner  difgraced  by  nature;  and  for 
allocating  rich,  frank,  and  honed  men,  with  fuch  as 
were  beggars,  proud,  and  generally  traitors  and  rebels 
to  their  kings  ;  with  many  other  lhameful  exprefiions 
of  the  fame  kind.  His  majefty  was  highly  offended 
with  the  whole,  council  ;  and  Sir  Chriftopher,  after 
being  obliged  in  parliament  to  re  trad  his  words,  was 
expelled  the  houfe  and  imprifoned ;  in  confluence  of 
which,  the  king  was^addreffed  by  the  dales  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who  thanked  him  for  the  zeal  he  had  manifefled 
for  the  honour  of  their  country.  In  another  inftancc, 
where  the  prince  wifhed  Mr  Fullerton,  a  Scotfman,  to 
fuperfede  Sir  Robert  Car,  cue  of  the  attendants  of  his 
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brother  the  duke  of  York,  contrary  to  the  inclination  Henry. 

of  the.  king  and  earl  of  Salifbury,  his  highnefs  carried  ' - 

his  point,  by  perfuading  Sir  Robert  of  himfelf  to  give 
up  the  place  in  queffion. 

Under  this  year,  16  u,  the  elegant  Latin  hiftorian  of 
Great  Britain  from  1572  to  1628,  Robert  Johnffon* 
places  a  ffory,  which,  though  unfupported  by  any  au¬ 
thority  but  his  own,  and  improbable  in  itfelf,  muff 
not  be  omitted  here.  The  prince,  according  to  this 
writer,  requefted  the  king  that  he  might  be  appointed 
to  prefide.  in  the  council.  This  demand  was  feconded 
by  the  king’s  favourite,  Car  Vifeount  Rochefter,  who 
urged  his  majeily  to  lay  his  Ton’s  requeff  before  the 
council.  But  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Rocheffer,  and  a  thorough  matter 
of  artifice  and  diffimulation,  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  de¬ 
feat  whatever  mcattires  were  propofed  by  his  rival ;  and 
being  afked  foon  after  his  opinion  upon  this  point* 
whether  it  was. for  the -public  interett  that  the  prince 
fhould  prefide  in  the  council,  anfwered,  that  he  thought 
it  dangerous  to  divide  the  government,  and  to  inveft 
the  fon  with  the  authority  of  the  father.  Many  others 
of  the  privy  council  having  delivered  their  opinions  on 
the  fame  queftion,  that  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury  was 
adopted  by  the  majority.  But  his  lordttiip  foon  took 
an  opportunity,  in  a  fecret  conference  with  the  prince, 
to  lament  his  own  fituation,  and  to  perfuade  his  high¬ 
nefs  that  Lord  Rocheffer  had  the  only  influence  in  thet 
palace,  and  privately  countered  all  his  defigns.  The 
prince.,  on  his  part,  refented  the  denial  of  his  requeff, 
and  his  exclufion  from  public  bufinefs.  It  was  not 
long  before  Lord  Rocheffer  difeovered  the  earl  of  Sa¬ 
lifbury ’s  praftice  againff  him  with  the  prince;  to  whom 
he  therefore  went  to  clear  himfelf ;  but  his  high¬ 
nefs  turned  from  him  with  great  indignation,  and 
would  not  hear  his  juffification.  The  queen  likewife, 
highly  dilpleafed  with  the  vifeount,  refufed  to  fee  him, 
and  fought  all  means  of  leffening  his  power.  This 
forwardness  imputed  to  the  prince  by  the  lufforian,  111 
endeavouring  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  management 
of.  public  affairs,  is  not  (as  I)r  Birch  remarks)  at  all 
fui table  to  the  chara&er  of  his  highnefs,  or  to  any 
other  accounts  which  we  have  of  him  ;  nor  ought  it 
to  be  believed  upon  the  credit  of  a  writer  who  cites 
no  authority  for  it,  nor  indeed  for  fcarce  any  other" 
affertions  in  his  hiffory,  how  extraordinary  foever  they 
appear  to  be,  and  who  frequently  ventures  to  enlarge 
upon  fubje&s  which  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  have 
known.  However,  it  is  not  much  to  be  doubled,  that 
the  prince  had  no  great  efteem  for  Lord  Rocheffer, 
whofe  rife  to  the  power  of  a  favourite  and  a  minifter 
he  fo  much  dlflikcd,  if  ure  may  believe  a  fatirieal  writer 
of  Memoirs*,  that  he  was  reported  either  to  have  *  Francis 
ffruck  his  lordfhip  on  the  back  with  a  racket,  or  very  Ofborne’s 
hardly  forborne  it.  And  another  hiftorian,  not  much  Traditional 
lefs  fatirieal,  Arthur  Wilfon  f,  mentions  the  bicker- Mem0irs 
ings  betwixt  the  prince  and  the  vifeount;  and  that  Sir?  Ki”s 
James  Elphinffon  one  day  obferving  his  highnefs  to  betST 38. 
difeontented  with  the  vifeount,  offered  to  kill  him  ;.  forp.  530.  ’ 
which  the  prince  reproved  him,  and  faid  that  if  there  +  an& 
were  caufe.he  would  do  it  himfelf.  But  to  wave  fuch^"*®^ 
very  fufpicious  authorities,  it  will  be  fufficient,  in  order 
to  judge  of  liis  highnefs ’s  opinion  of  the  vifeount,  and 
his  admin  iff  ration  at  the  very  height  of  it,  to  hear 
what,  himfeli.  fays  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmond es 
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Henry,  of  trie  10th  of  September  1612;  “  As  matters  go  now 
here,  I  will  deal  in  no  buftneffes  of  importance  for  fome 
refpefts.” 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  the  marriage  of  a 
prince  fo  accomplifhed  and  fo  much  admired  would  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  the  public.  This  was  indeed  the 
cafe.  The  queen,  who  favoured  the  intereft  qf  Spain, 
propofed  a  match  with  the  infanta,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  himfelf  feemed  to  be  inclined  to  the  match.  In 
1611  a  propofal  was  made  for  a  double  marriage  be¬ 
twixt  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  houfe  of  Savoy,  and  between  the  prince  of  Savoy 
and  the  lady  Elizabeth*  but  thele  overtures  were 
very  coolly  received,  being  generally  difagreeable  to 
the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  that  time  prifoner 
in  the  Tower,  wrote  two  excellent  treatifes  again!! 
thefe  matehes  *,  in  one  of  which  he  ftyles  the  prince 
The  mofl  excellent  and  hopeful ,  as  he  does  alfo  in  the  in- 
troduflion  to  his  Obfervations  on  the  royal  navy  and 
fea-fervice.  About  the  year  1612,  his  marriage  be¬ 
came  an  objefl  of  general  attention.  In  this  affair  the 
king  feems  to  have  inclined  to  mateh  his  fon  with  the 
princefs  who  promifed  to  bring  the  large!!  dowry  ;  the 
nation  at  large  to  have  been  influenced  by  motives  of 
religion ;  and  the  prince  himfelf  to  have  remained  en¬ 
tirely  paffive,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  bellow  his 
perfon  with  the  mofl  perfe61  indifference  on  whatfo- 
ever  princefs  fhould  be  chofen  for  him.  This  appears 
from  a  letter  to  the  king  dated  5th  Odlober  1612,  in 
whieh  he  eonfiders  the  match  with  the  fecond  princefs 
of  France  as  in  a  manner  concluded.  Propofals  had 
indeed  been  made  of  fending  her  over  to  England  for 
her  education,  flie  being  only  nine  years  of  age  at  that 
time  ;  but  Villeroy  the  French  minifler  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  ought  to  be  delayed  for  a  year  longer, 
The  reafons  affigned  by  the  prince  for  wifhing  her 
coming  to  England  at  that  time  were  merely  political: 

1.  Becaufe  the  French  court,  by  having  the  princefs  in 
their  power,  might  alter  her  mind  as  they  pleafed  : 

2.  That  there  would  thus  be  a  greater  likelihood  of 
converting  her  to  the  Proteflant  religion;  and  3. 
That  his  majefly’s  credit  would  be  better  preferred 
when  both  daughters  (the  eldeft  being  promifed  to  the 
prince  of  Spain)  fhould  be  delivered  at  the  fame  time, 
though  the  conclufion  of  the  one  marriage  might  be 
much  later  than  of  the  other.  With  regard  to  the 
exercife  of  her  religion,  the  prince  exprelfed  himfelf 
rather  in  fevere  terms,  wifhing  his  majeffy  only  to  al¬ 
low  her  to  ufe  it  in  “  her  moll  private  and  fecret 
chamber.”  He  then  argues  with  the  mofl;  philofophic 
indifference  of  the  propriety  of  a  match  with  the 
French  princefs  rather  than  with  one  of  the  houfe  of 
Savoy:  concluding  at  laf!  in  the  following  words; 
“  If  I  have  incurred  in  the  fame  error  that  I  did  lail 
by  the  indifference  of  my  opinion, *1  humbly  crave  par¬ 
don  of  your  majeffy,  holding  it  fitter  for  your  majeffy 
to  refolve  what  courfe  is  mod  convenient  to  be  taken 
by  the  rules  of  the  ffate,  than  for  me  who  am  fo  little 
acquainted  with  fubje£fs  of  that  nature  :  and  befide.s, 
your  majeffy  may  think,  that  my  part  to  play,  which 
is  to  be  in  love  with  any  of  them,  is  not  yet  at  hand.” 
On  the  whole,  it  appeared,  that  there  never  was  any 
real  defign  in  the  king  or  prince  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  conclufion  ;  and  that  the  propofal  had  been  made 
only  with  a  view  to  break  off  the  match  of  the  eldeft 


daughter  with  the  prince  of  Spain,  which  could  not  Henry. 
now  be  done.  ^  * 

Prinee  Henry,  notwithftanding  his  indifference  in 
matrimonial  matters,  applied  himfelf  with  the  uLmofl 
affiduity  to  his  former  employments  and  exercifes,  the 
continual  fatigue  of  which  was  thought  te  impair  his 
health.  In  the  19th  year  of  his  age  his  conftitution 
feemed  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change  :  lie  began  to 
appear  pale  and  thin,  and  to  be  more  retired  ano  fe- 
rious  than  ufual.  He  complained  now  and  then  of  a 
giddinefs  and  heavy  pain  in  his  forehead,  which  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  ftroke  up  his  brow  before  he  put  on  his 
hat  :  he  frequently  bled  at  the  nofe,  which  gave  great 
relief,  though  the  difeharge  flopped  fome  time  before 
his  death.  Thefe  forebodings  of  a  dangerous  malady 
were  totally  negle6!ed  both  by  himfelf  and  his  attend¬ 
ants,  even  after  he  began  to  be  feized  at  intervals  with 
,  fainting  fits.  Notwithftanding  thefe  alarming  fympt 
toms,  he  continued  his  ufual  employments.  On  the 
arrival  of  Count  de  Naffau  in  England,  he  waited 
upon  him  as  though  nothing  had  been  the  matter  ; 
and  when  the  fubjecl  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth’s  mar¬ 
riage  came  to  be  eanvaffed,  he  interefted  himfelf  deeply 
in  the  affair,  and  never  denfted  till  the  match  with  the 
elector  palatine  was  concluded.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  16 1 2,  the  prince  went  to  "Richmond,  where  he 
continued  till  the  progrefs  :  and  notwithftanding  the 
complaints  above  mentioned,  he  now  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  to  learn 
to  fwim.  This  pra&ice  in  an  evening,  and  after  fup- 
per,  was  difeommended  by  feveral  of  his  attendants ; 
and  was  fuppofed  to  have  flopped  the  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  from  which  he  had  experienced  fuch  falutary 
effe&s.  He  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  difeontinue  the  practice ;  and  took  likewife  great 
pleafure  in  walking  by  the  river  fide  in  moon-light  to 
hear  the  found  and  echo  of  the  trumpets,  by  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  too  much  expofed  to  the  evening 
dews.  Through  impatience  to  meet  the  king  his  fa¬ 
ther,  he  rode  60  miles  in  one  day  ;  and  having  relied 
himfelf  during  the  night,  he  rode  the  next  day  36 
miles  to  Eelvoir  Caftle,  where  he  met  the  king  at  the 
time  appointed.  During  the  heat  of  the  feaion  alfo 
lie  made  feveral  other  fatiguing  journeys,  which  muff: 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  impair  his  health. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  progrefs,  he  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  to  the  court  from  Wednefday  till  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  when  the  king  and  queen  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobility  attended  at  fupper.  Next  day  he  haften- 
ed  to  his  houfe  at  Richmond,  where  he  expelled  the 
eleftor  palatine,  and  began  to  give  orders  for  his  re¬ 
ception,  alfo  to  take  meafures  for  rewarding  his  fer- 
vants.  To  fome  of  thefe  he  gave  penfions,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  gratify  the  reft  as  foon  as  poflible.  From 
this  time,  however,  his  health  daily  declined.  His 
countenance  became  more  pale,  and  his  body  more 
emaciated:  he  complained  now  and  then  of  drowfinefs ; 
which  frequently  made  him  alk  his  attendants  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  cure  of  anepidemie  fever,  probably 
of  the  putrid  kind,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
England,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
thither  from  Hungary.  He  now  began  frequently  to 
figh,  as  is  ufual  for  perfons  affli£led  with  diforders  of 
that  kind.  The  malady  increased  in  the  beginning  of 
Ottober,  though  he  ufed  his  utrnoft  endeavours  to 
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-  Henry.  conceal  it,  and  occupied  himfelf  as  ufual;  only  that 
v  now,  inftead  of  rifing  early  in  the  morning  as  before, 
he  would  commonly  keep  his  bed  till  nine.  On  the 
ioth  of  that  month  he  had  two  flight  fits  of  an  ague, 
which  obliged  him  to  keep  his  chamber;  and  on  the 
13th  his  diftemper  feemed  to  be  augmented  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  diarrhoea,  which,  however,  gave  fo  much  relief 
next  day,  that  he  infilled  upon  being  removed  from 
Kichmond  to  St  James’s,  in  order  to  receive  the  elec¬ 
tor  palatine.  On  his  arrival  there,  fome  of  his  attend¬ 
ants  began  to  be  alarmed  by  the  figns  of  fieknefs 
which  appeared  upon  him,  though  he  himfelf  made  no 
complaint,  and  even  allowed  his  phyfician  to  go  to  his 
own  houfe.  The  elector  arrived  on  the  16th,  and  the 
prince  waited  upon  him  at  Whitehall  ;  but  his  difeafe 
had  now  gained  fo  much  ground,  that  his  temper  un¬ 
derwent  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  and  he  became 
peevifh  and  difeontented  with  almoft  every  thing  : 
neverthelefs  he  Hill  continued  to  give  orders  about  what 
related  to  the  ceremony  of  his  lifter’s  marriage  ;  and 
kept  company  as  much  as  he  could  with  the  ele&or 
and  the  count  de  Naffau,  with  whofe  converfation  he 
feemed  to  be  particularly  delighted.  So  great  was  his 
a&ivity  even  at  this  time,  that  he  played  a  match  at 
tennis  on  the  24th  of  O&ober.  At  this  time  he  expo- 
fed  himfelf  in  his  fhirt,  feemingly  without  any  inconve¬ 
nience;  but  at  night  he  complained  of  a  greater  degree 
of  laffltude  than  ufual,  and  of  a  pain  in  his  head.  Next 
day,  being  Sunday,  he  attended  divine  fervice,  and 
heard  two  fermons  j  after  which  he  dined  with  his  ma- 
jefty,  feemingly  with  a  good  appetite,  but  the  palenefs 
and  ghaftly  appearance  of  his  countenance  were  much 
remarked.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  violence  of  his  diftemper;  being  feized 
with  a  great  faintnefs,  {hivering,  and  headach,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  a  fever,  which  from  that  time  never  left  him. 
Several  phyficians  were  called  ;  but  they  differed  much 
in  their  opinions,  if  indeed  any  agreement  amongft  them, 
confidering  the  ftate  of  medicine  at  that  time,  could 
have  been  of  fervice.  On  the  firft  of  November  he  was 
blooded;  an  operation  which  Dr  Butler,  one  of  his  phy¬ 
ficians,  had  hitherto  oppofed,  but  now  confented  to  in 
compliance  with  his  fellows*  The  impropriety  of  it 
was  manifeft  by  the  thin  and  diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood 
which  was  taken  away,  and  ftill  more  by^Jbis  becoming 
much  worfe  next  day.  As  at  that  time  the  Peruvian 
bark,  the  great  antidote  in  putrid  difeafes,  was  un¬ 
known,  and  no  proper  methods  of  treatment  feem  to  have 
been  employed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  funk 
under  the  difeafe.  Among  other  abfurd  remedies  ufed 
on  this  occafion  was  “  a  cock  cloven  by  the  back,  and 
applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.”  He  expired  on  the 
6th  of  November  1612,  at  the  age  of  18  years  8  months 
and  17  days.  On  opening  his  body,  the  lungs  were 
found  black,  fpotted,  and  full  of  corrupted  matter  ; 
the  diaphragm  was  alfo  thickened  in  many  places  ;  the 
blood-veffels  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  were  di- 
ftended  with  blood,  and  the  ventricles  full  of  water  : 
the  liver  was  in  fome  places  pale  and  lead-coloured  ; 
the  gall-bladder  deftitute  of  bile,  and  diftended  with 
wind;  and  the  fpleen  in  many  places  unnaturally  black. 
His  funeral  was  not  folemnized  till  the  7th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  following.  .  Many  funeral  fermons  were  publifhed 
in  honour  of  him,  and  the  two  univerfities  publifhed 
collections  of  yerfes  on  this  occafion.  The  moft  emi- 
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nent  poets  of  that  age  alfo  exerted  themfelves  in  h(5-  Henry, 
nour  of  the  deceafed  prince-;  particularly  Donne, 

Brown,  Chapman,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Do¬ 
minic  Baudius  of  Leyden,  &:c. 

His  highnefs’s  family  continued  together  at  St 
James’s  till  the  end  of  December  1612,  when  it  was 
diflolved  ;  and  upon  the  day  of  their  diffolution,  Mr 
Jofeph  Hall,  his  chaplain,  preached  to  them  a  moft  pa¬ 
thetic  farewel  fermon  on  Revel,  xxi.  3.  In  this  he 
fpeaks  of  his  deceafed  mafter  in  the  higheft  terms  of 
commendation,  as  the  glory  of  the  nation,  ornament  of 
mankind,  hope  of  pofterity,  &c.  ;  and  that  he,  who 
was  compounded  of  all  lovelinefs,  had  infufed  an  har¬ 
mony  into  his  whole  family,  which  was  “the  moft 
loving  and  entire  fellowftiip  that  ever  met  in  the  court 
of  any  prince.”  The  exhortation,  with  which  the 
preacher  concludes,  is  :  “  Go  in  peace,  and  live  as 
thofe  that  have  loft  fuch  a  mafter,  and  as  thofe  that 
ferve  a  mafter  whom  they  cannot  lofe.” 

Prince  Henry  was  of  a  comely  ftature,  about  five  feet 
eight  inches ;  of  a  ftrong,  ftraight,  well-made  body, 
with  fome  what  broad  fhoulders  and  a  fmall  waift ;  of 
an  amiable  and  majcftic  countenance  :  his  hair  of  an 
auburn  colour;  he  was  long-faced,  and  had  a  broad 
forehead,  a  piercing  eye,  a  moft  gracious  fmile,  with 
a  terrible  frown.  He  was  courteous,  loving,  and  af¬ 
fable ;  naturally  rnodeft^  and  even  fhame-faced;  moft 
patient,  which  he  fhowred  both  in  life  and  death ;  flow 
to  ganger,  fo  that  even  when  he  was  offended  he 
would  govern  it  and  reftrain  himfelf  to  filence.  He 
w  as  merciful  to  offenders,  after  a  little  punifliment  to 
make  them  fenfible  of  their  faults.  His  fentiments  of 
piety  were  ftrong  and  habitual ;  and  his  zeal  for  the 
interefts  of  religion  w  as  fuch,  that  he  would,  if  he  had  li¬ 
ved,  have  ufed  his  endeavours  for  reconciling  the  divi- 
fions  among  its1  profeffors.  He  ufually  retired  three 
times  a  day  for  his  private  devotions,  a ftd  was  fcarce 
once  a  month  abfent  from  the  public  prayers,  wdiere 
his  behaviour  was  highly  decent  and  exemplary,  and 
his  attention  to  the  preacher  the  moft  fixed  imaginable. 

He  had  the  greateft  efteem  for  all  divines  whofe  cha¬ 
racters  and  condudh  correfponded  w  ith  their  profeffion  ; 
but  could  not  conceal  his  indignation  againft  fuch  as 
aCted  inconfiftently  with  it,  and  he  above  all  things 
abhorred  flattery  and  vain -glory  in  them.  He  had  a 
thorough  deteltation  for  popery,  though  he  treated 
thofe  of  that  religion  with  great  courtefy  ;  fhowing, 
that  his  hatred  was  not  levelled  at  their  perfons,  but 
their  opinions.  And  he  was  fo  immoveable  in  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  that  not  long  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  as  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  *  affures  us,  *  n-r  r 
he  made  a  folemn.  proteftation  that  he  would  n ever  0 y the°moJl 
join  in  marriage  with  one  of  a  different  faith.  illujlrious 

Ihe  prince  was  fo  exaCt  in  all  the  duties  of  Prince 
filial  piety,  and  bore  fo  true  a  reverence  and  re-**#^ 
fpea  for  the  king  his  father,  that  though 
times,  out  ot  his  own  inclination,  or  by  the  excite- printed  in 
ment  of  others,  he  moved  his  majefty  in  fome  things  *1^  ^ar~ 
relating  to  the  public,  or  his  own  particular  interefts, /MVm  Mi£ 
or  thofe  of  others;  yet  upon  the  leaft  word  or  look"'*™* 
or  fign  given  him  of  his  majefty ’s  difapprobation,  he  p.  32c. 
would  inftantly  defift  from  purfuing  the  point,  and 
return  either  with  fatisfaClion  upon  finding  it  difagree- 
able  to  the  king,  or  with  fuch  a  refolved  patience  that 
lie  neither  in  word  nor  aCtion  gave  fo  much  as  any  ap¬ 
pearance 
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Henry,  pearance  oF  being  difpleafed  or  difcontented.  He  ad- 
— v“~  hered  ftri&ly  to  juftice  on  all  occalions  ;  and  never  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  determine  raftily,  or  till  after  a  due 
examination  of  both  parties.  This  love  of  juftice 
{bowed  itfelf  very  early  by  favouring  and  rewarding 
thofe  among  his  pages  and  other  young  gentlemen, 
placed  about  him,  who,  by  men  of  great  judgment, 
were  thought  to  be  of  the  belt  behaviour  and  mod  me¬ 
rit.  And  when  he  was  but  a  little  above  five  years  of 
age,  and  a  fon  of  the  carl  of  Mar,  fomewhat  younger 
than  himfelf,  falling  out  with  fome  of  his  highnefs’s 
pages,  did  him  fome  wrong,  the  prince  reproved  him 
for  it,  faying,  u  I  love  you,  becaufe  you  are  my  lord’s 
fon,  and  my  coufin  :  but  if  you  be  not  better  condi¬ 
tioned,  I  will  love  fucli  a  one  better  j”  naming  the 
child  who  had  complained  of  him.  He  was  of  fingular 
integrity,  and  hated  flattery  and  diftimulation  :  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  he  efteemed  a  bafe  quality,  efpecially  in 
a  prince  :  nor  could  he  ever  conftrain  himfelf  to  treat 
thofe  kindly  who  did  not  deferve  his  love.  A  noble¬ 
man  in  the  higheft  favour  with  the  king,  had  written 
to  him,  by  fpecial  command  of  his  majefty,  a  letter, 
wherein  he  recommended  to  his  highnefs  a  matter  of 
very  great  confequence  to  be  inftantly  anfwered  ;  and 
in  his  fubfeription  had  ufed  thefe  words,  “  Yours  be¬ 
fore  all  the  world.”  His  highnefs  directed  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis  to  draw  up  an  anfwer,  who,  having  writ¬ 
ten  it,  added  fome  words  of  favour  to  the  nobleman  to 
precede  the  prince’s  figning.  His  highnefs  having 
read  and  confidered  the  letter,  allowed  it  entirely  with¬ 
out  alteration  :  But  with  regard  to  the  words  of  fuh- 
feription,  notwithftanding  the  great  hafte  which  the 
difpatch  required,  he  ordered  it  to  be  new  written,  and 
the  words  obje£led  to  by  him  to  be  left  out  ;  alleging, 
that  he  to  whom  he  wrote  had  dealt  with  him  untruly 
and  unfaithfully,  and  that  his  hand  fhould  never  affirm 
what  his  heart  did  not  think.  His  temperance,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  article  of  fruit,  was  as  eminent  as  his  ab¬ 
horrence  of  vanity  and  oftentation,  which  began  to 
fliow  themfelves  when  he  was  very  young.  When  he 
was  taught  to  handle  the  pike,  and  his  mafter  in- 
ftru&ed  him  both  by  word  and  example  to  ufe  a  kind 
of  ftatelinefs  in  marching  and  holding  of  his  hand  5 
though  he  learned  all  other  things,  he  would  not  con¬ 
form  himfelf  to  that  affe&ed  fafhion  :  and  if  fome- 
times,  upon  earneft  intreaty,  he  offered  to  ufe  it,  he 
would  laugh  at  himfelf,  and  prefently  return  to  his 
own  more  modeft  and  decent  manner.  And  though 
he  was  a  perfeft  mafter  of  dancing,  he  never  praftifed 
x  it  except  when  he  was  ftrongly  prefled  to  it.  The 
fame  modefty  appeared  in  whatever  he  faid  or  did  ; 
But  it  was  no  impediment  to  his  generous  and  heroic 
difpofition,  which  made  him  perform  all  his  exercifos 
beft  before  much  company  and  the  greateft  perfonages. 
His  clothes  were  ufually  very  plain,  except  on  oc- 
cafions  of  public  ceremony,  or  upon  receiving  foreign 
ambafiadors,  when  he  would  aflume  a  magnificence  of 
drefs,  and  an  air  of  majefty,  which  immediately  after 
he  laid  afide.  Having  once  worn  a  fuit  of  Welffi  frize 
for  a  confiderable  time,  and  being  told  that  it  was  too 
mean  for  him,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  keep  even  a 
rich  fuit  fo  long  5  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  1  was  not 
ai^amed  of  his  country  cloth,  and  wifhed  that  it  would 
la  ft  for  ever. 

In  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and  memory  few  of  the 


fame  age  ever  went  beyond  this  prince  \  and  fewer  ftiil  Henry', 
in  a  right  judgment  of  what  he  was  taught.  When  he 1 
began  to  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
being  defired  to  choofe  a  motto  out  of  feveral  fentences 
collected  by  his  tutor  for  his  ufe,  after  reading  over 
many  good  ones,  he  pitched  upon  that  of  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  Fax  mentis  honejla:  gloria .  And  being  afked  by 
the  king  one  day,  which  were  the  beft  verles  that  he 
had  learned  in  the  firft  book  of  Virgil’s  ./Eneid,  he  an¬ 
fwered  thefe  : 

Rex  erat  JEneas  nobis ,  quo  juflior  alter 

Nec  pietate  fuit ,  nec  hello  major  &  artnis . 

Reading  likewife  another  verfe  of  the  fame  poet, 

Tros  Tyriufve  mihi  nullo  difcrimitie  agetur , 
he  faid  lie  would  make  ufe  of  it  with  this  alteration, 

Anglus  Scotujve  mihi  nullo  diferimine  agetur . 

Befides  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  he 
fpoke  tho  Italian  and  French  5  and  had  made  a  confi¬ 
derable  progrefs  in  philofophy,  hiftory,  fortification, 
mathematics,  and  cofmography  5  in  the  two  laft  of  which 
he  was  inftrufted  by  that  excellent  mathematician  Mr 
Edward  Wright.  He  loved  and  endeavoured  to  do- 
fomewhat  of  every  thing,  and  to  be  excellent  in  the 
moft  excellent.  He  greatly  delighted  in  all  rare  in¬ 
ventions  and  arts,  and  military  engines  both  at  land 
and  fea  $  in  fhooting  and  levelling  great  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance  5  in  the  ordering  and  marflialling  of  armies  ;  in 
building  and  gardening  5  in  mufic,  fculpture,  and  paint¬ 
ing,  in  which  laft  art  he  brought  over  feveral  works  of 
great  mafters  from  all  countries. 

He  had  a  juft  opinion  of  the  great  abilities  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  5  and  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that, 

“  no  king  but  his  father  would  keep  fuch  a  bird  in  a 
cage.”  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  his  highnefs,  but  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  obtained  the  lands  and. 
caftle  of  Sherburn  in  Dorfetftiire,  the  confiscated  eftate 
of  Sir  Walter,  with  an  intention  of  returning  it  to 
him.  That  eminent  writer,  foldier,  and  ftatefman, 
had  a  reciprocal  regard  for  the  prince,  to  whom  ho 
had  defigned  to  addrefs  a  difeourfe,  “  Of  the  Art  of 
War  by  Sea,”  which  his  highnefis’s  death  prevented  the 
author  from  finifhing.  He  had  written  likewife  to  the 
prince  another  “  Difeourfe  of  a  Maritimal  Voyage,  with 
the  paftages  and  incidents  therein  But  this  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  print.  He  had  alfo  intended,  and,  as 
he  exprefles  it,  hewn  out  a  fecond  and  third  volume  of 
his  General  Hiftory,  which  were  to  have  been  dire&ed 
to  his  highnefs  :  “  but  it  has  pleafed  God  (fays  lie) 
to  take  that  glorious  prince  out  of  this  world,  to  whom 
they  were  dire&ed  }  whofe  unfpeakable  and  never- 
enough  lamented  lofs  hath  taught  me  to  fay  with  Job, 

Verfa  ejl  in  luBum  cithara  mea ,  &  organum  meum  in 
vocem  fentium .” 

In  the  government  of  his  houfehold  and  management 
of  his  revenues,  though  he  was  fo  very  young,  his  ex¬ 
ample  deferved  to  be  imitated  by  all  other  princes. 

He  not  only  gave  orders,  but  faw  almoft  every  thing 
done  himfelf :  fo  that  there  were  fcarce  any  of  his  do- 
meftics  whom  he  did  not  know  by  name.  And  among 
thefe  there  was  not  one  even  fufpe£ted  papift  ;  his  di- 
re&ions  being  very  peremptory  for  felting  down  the 
names  of  all  communicants,  that  he  might  know  if 

there^ 
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there  were  any  of  his  family  who  did  abfent  themfelves 
from  tne  communion.  His  family  was  large,  confut¬ 
ing  of  few  lefs  than  500,  many  of  them  young  gentle¬ 
men  born  to  great  fortunes,  in  the  prime  of  their 
years,  when  their  paftions  and  appetites  were  ftrong, 
their  reafon  weak,  and  their  experience  little.  But 
his  judgment,  the  gravity  of  his  princely  afpe£l,  and 
his  own  example,  were  fufHcient  reltraints  upon  them  ; 
his  very  eye  ferved  inftead  of  a  command  ;  and  his 
looks  alone  had  more  effect  than  the  fharpeft  reprelien- 
fions  of  other  princes.  If  any  difputes  or  contefts  arofe 
among  his  fervants,  he  would  put  a  flop  to  them  at  the 
beginning,  by  referring  them  to  fome  of  his  principal 
officers,  whom  lie  thought  moil  intelligent  in  points 
of  that  nature, /and  to  underftand  befl  what  compen- 
fation  was  due  to  the  injured,  and  what  reproof  to  the 
offender  ;  fo  that  in  fo  numerous  a  family  there  was 
not  fo  much  as  a  blow  given,  nor  any  quarrel  carried 
to  the  lead  height. 

I  hough  he  loved  plenty  and  magnificence  in  his 
houfe,  he  reftrained  them  within  the  rules  of  frugality 
and  moderation,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  By  this 
economy  he  avoided  the  necedity  of  being  rigid  to  his 
tenants,  either  by  raifing  their  farms  or  fines,  or  feek- 
ing  or  taking  advantage  of  forfeitures.  Nor  was  he 
tempted  to  make  the  profit  which  both  law  and  right 
afforded  him,  of  fucli  who  had  in  the  time  of  former 
princes  purchafed  lands  belonging  to  his  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  which  could  not  by  law  be  alienated  from 
it ;  for  he  gave  them,  upon  refuming  thefe  lands,  a 
reafonable  fatisfadlion.  Neither  did  his  economy  re- 
itrain  him  from  being  liberal  where  merit  or  didrefs 
called  for  it  ;  at  the  lame  time  he  was  never  known  to 
give,  or  even  promife,  any  thing,  but  upon  mature  de¬ 
liberation.  Whatever  abufes  were  reprefented  to  him, 
he  immediately  redreffed,  to  the  entire  fatisfa&ion  of 
the  perfons  aggrieved.  In  his  removal  from  one  of  his 
houfes  to  another,  and  in  his  attendance  on  the  king 
on  the  fame  occafions,  or  in  progreffes,  he  would  fufler 
no  provisions  or  carriages  to  be  taken  up  for  his  ufe, 
without  full  contentment  given  to  the  parties.  And 
he  was  fo  folicitous  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  being 
prejudiced  or  annoyed  by  himfelf  or  any  of  his  train, 
that  whenever  he  went  out  to  hawk  before  harveft  was 
ended,  he  would  take  care  that  none  fliould  pafs  through 
the  corn  ;  and,  to  fet  them  an  example,  would  himfelf 
ride  rather  a  furlong  about. 

.  His  fpeech  was  flow,  and  attended  with  fome  impe¬ 
diment,  rather,  as  it  was  conceived,  by  cuflom  and  a 
long  imitation  of  fome  wjio  firft  inilrudled  him,  than 
by  any  defeat  of  nature,  as  appeared  from  his  having 
much  corrected  it  by  ufing  at  home  amongfl  his  fer¬ 
vants,  fir  ft  fliort  difcourles,  and  then  longer,  as  he 
found  himfelf  enabled  to  do  it.  Yet  he  would  often 
lay  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  the  moft  unferviceable 
tongue  of  any  man  living. 

He  had  a  certain  height  of  mind,  and  knew  well 
how  to  keep  his  diftance  ;  which  indeed  he  did  to  all, 
admitting  no  near  approach  either  to  his  power  or  his 
fecrets.  He  expreffed  himfidf,  upon  occafions  offered, 
to  love  and  efteem  moft  iuch  of  the  nobility  as  were 
moft  anciently  defeended,  and  moft  nobly  and  honeftly 
difpofed.  He  had  an  entire  affection  for  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York,  and  his  filler  Elizabeth  ;  though  fome¬ 
nt  hues,  by  a  kind  of  rough  play  with  the  former,  and 
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an  appearance  of  contradicling  the  latter  in  what  he 
difeerned  her  to  defire,  he  took  a  pleafure  in  giving 
them,  in  their  tender  years,  fome  exercile  of  their  pa¬ 
tience.  A  writer  *  of  lefs  authority  than  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis,  from  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  thefe 
particulars,  adds,  that  the  prince  feemed  to  have  more 
affedlion  for  his  filler  than  his  brother,  whom  he  would 
often  taunt  till  he  made  him  weep,  telling  him  that 
he  fliould  be  a  biftiop,  a  gown  being  fitted  to  hide  his 
legs,  which  were  fubjeft  in  his  childhood  to  be  crook¬ 
ed. 

With  regard  to  any  unlawful  paftion  for  women,  to 
the  temptations  of  which  the  prince’s  youth  and  fixa¬ 
tion  peculiarly  expofed  him,  his  hiftorian,  who  knew 
him,  and  obferved  him  much,  allures  us,  that  having 
been  prefen  t  at  great  feafts  made  in  the  prince’s  houfe, 
to  which  he  invited  the  moft  beautiful  ladies  of  the 
court  and  city,  he  could  not  difeover  by  his  highnefs’s 
behaviour,  eyes,  or  countenance,  the  leafl  appearance 
of  a  particular  inclination  to  any  one  of  them  }  nor 
was  he  at  any  other  time  witnefs  of  fuch  words  or  ac¬ 
tions  as  could  juftly  be  a  ground  of  the  leafl  fnfpicion 
of  his  virtue  ;  though  he  obferves,  that  fome  perfons 
of  that  time,  meafuring  the  prince  by  themfelves,  were 
pleafed  to  conceive  and  report  otherwife  of  him.  It 
is  indeed  afferted  by  the  writer  of  Aulicus  Coquuiarice , 
believed  upon  good  grounds  to  be  William  Saunder- 
fon,  Efq.  author  of  the  “  Complete  Hiftory  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  fon  and  fucceffor  King 
James,”  that  the  prince  made  court  to  the  countefs  of 
Eft  ex  (afterwards  divorced  from  the  earl,  and  married 
to  the  vifeount  Rochefler),  before  any  other  lady  then 
living.  And  Arthur  Wilfon  mentions  the  many  amo¬ 
rous  glances  which  the  prince  gave  her,  till  difcover- 
ing  that  fhe  was  captivated  with  the  growing  fortunes 
of  Lord  Rochefler,  and  grounded  more  hope  upon  him 
than  the  uncertain  and  hopelefs  love  of  his  highnefs, 
he  foon  flighted  her.  The  learned  and  pious  antiqua¬ 
ry,  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes,  in  a  manufeript  life  of  him- 
fclf,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1637,  is  pofitive,  that  “  notwithllanding  the 
ineftimable  Prince  Henry’s  martial  defires  and  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  ways  of  gcdlinefs,  the  countefs,  being 
fet  on  by  the  earl  of  Northampton  her  father’s  uncle, 
firft  caught  his  eye  and  heart,  and  afterwards  prefti- 
tuted  herfelf  to  him,  who  firft  reaped  the  fruits  of  her 
virginity.  But  thofe  fparks  of  grace  which  even  then 
began  to  fliow  their  luftre  in  him,  with  thofe  more  he¬ 
roic  innate  qualities  derived  from  virtue,  which  gave 
the  law  to  his  more  advifed  a&ions,  foon  raifed  him 
out  ^f  the  flumber  of  that  diflemper,  and  taught  him 
to  rejefl  her  following  temptations  with  indignation 
and  fupercilioufnefs.”  But  thefe  authorities,  Dr  Birch 
obferves,  ought  to  have  little  weight  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  prince’s  eharafter,  againft  the  diredft  teftimony 
in  his  favour  from  fo  well  informed  a  writer  as  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis. 

I  he  immature  death  of  the  prince  concurring  with 
the  public  apprehenfions  of  the  power  of  the  papifts, 
and  the  ill  opinion  which  the  nation  then  had  of  the 
court,  gave  immediate  rife  to  fufpicions  of  its  being 
haftened  by  poifon.  And  thefe  fuipicions  were  height¬ 
ened  by  the  very  little  concern  fhown  by  fome  perfons 
in  great  ftations.  " 4  To  tell  you  (fays  Richard  earl  of 
Doriet  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  of  the 
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A  feareely  he  had  (hone,  and  that  with  him  all  our  glory 
lies  buried,  you  know  and  do  lament  as  well  as  we,  and 
better  than  forne  do,  and  more  truly  3  or  elfe  you  are 
not  a  man,  and  fenfible  of  this  kingdom’s  lofs.”  And 
it  is  certain,  that  this  lofs  made  fo  little  impreflion  up¬ 
on  the  king  and  his  favourite,  that  the  lord  vifeount 
Rochefter  on  the  9th  of  November,  three  days  after 
it,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondcs  to  begin  a  nego- 
ciation  for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the 
fecotid  daughter  of  France.  But  the  ambaffador,  who 
had  more  fenfe  of  decency,  thought  it  improper  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  fuch  an  affair  fo  foon  after  the  late  prince’s 
death.  Mr  Beaulieu,  fecretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Ed- 
mondes,  in  a  letter  of  the  1  2th  of  November  1612,  to 
Mr  Trumbull,  then  refident  at  Bruffels,  after  ftyling 
the  prince  “  the  flower  of  his  houfe,  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  the  admiration  of  all  Grangers,  which  in 
all  places  had  imprinted  a  great  hopfe  on  the  minds  of 
the  well  affedted,  as  it  had  already  flricken  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  his  enemies,”  adds,  “  who  perhaps  (for 
of  this  lamentable  aceident  we  have  yet  no  particular 
relation)  fearing  the  growing  virtues  of  that  young 
prince,  have  ufed  the  traiterous  venom  of  their  abomi¬ 
nable  pradtices  to  cut  him  off  in  his  youth.  And  this 
I  do  not  apprehend  without  caufe,  confidering  the  feve- 
ral  advertifements  which  I  faw  a  month  ago  coming  out 
of  England,  Holland,  and  Calais,  of  ftrange  rumours 
which  were  in  thefe  parts,  of  fome  great  and  imminent 
pradiice  in  hand,  for  the  fuccefs  whereof  it  was  written, 
that  in  fome  plaees  our  adverfaries  had  made  folemn 
prayers:  and  out  of  Calais  It  was  efpecially  advertifed, 
that  in  your  parts  they  were  in  expectation  of  the  death 
of  fome  great  prinee.  But,  alas  !  we  did  little  appre¬ 
hend,  that  fuch  ominous  prognoftieations  would  have 
lighted  upon  the  perfon  of  that  vigorous  young  prince, 
whofe  extraordinary  great  parts  and  virtues  made  many 
men  hope  arid  believe,  that  God  had  referved  and  def- 
tined  him,  as  a  ehofen  inftrument,  to  be  the  ftandard- 
bearcr  of  his  quarrel  in  thefe  miferable  times,  to  work 
the  reftoration  of  his  ehureh,  and  the  deftruclion  of  the 
Romifli  idolatry. 

With  the  above  notion  his  royal  highnefs’s  mother 
the  queen  was  peculiarly  impreffed,  according  to  Dr 
Wei  wood ;  who,  in  his  Notes  on  Arthur  Wilfon’s 
Life  of  King  James  I.  in  the  Complete  Hiftory  of 
England,  p.  714.  informs  us,  though  without  giving 
any  authority,  that  when  the  prince  fell  into  his  laft 
illnefs,  the  queen  fent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  fome 
of  his  cordials,  which  fhe  herfclf  had  taken  fome  time 
before  in  a  fever  with  remarkable  fuecefs.  Raleigh 
fent  it,  together  with  a  letter  to  the  queen,  wherein 
he  expreffed  a  tender  concern  for  the  prince 3  and, 
boafltng  of  his  medicine,  Humbled  unluckily  upon  an 
expreflion  to  this  purpofe,  “  that  it  would  eertainly 
cure  him  or  any  other  of  a  fever,  except  in  cafe  of 
poifon As  the  prince  took  this  medicine,  and  died 
notwithstanding  its  virtues,  the  queen,  in  the  agony 
of  her  grief,  Showed  Raleigh’s  letter ;  and  laid  fo  much 
weight  on  the  expreflion  about  poifon,  that  as  long  as 
(he  lived  flic  could  never  be  perfuaded  but  that  the* 
prince  had  died  by  that  means.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon'* 
fuggefts  that  the  prince  was  poifoned.  The  fame  no¬ 
tion  is  countenanced  by  Wilfon  in  his  Hiftoryf;  and 
was  adopted  by  Dr  Welwood,  as  already  mentioned; 
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in  another  work,  his  Memoirs ,  after  Henry, 
ffyling  the  prinee  “  the  darling  of  mankind,  and  a 
youth  of  vaft  hopes  and  wonderful  virtues,”  remarks, 
that  it  was  the  general  rumour  at  the  time  of  his  death,, 
that  his  highnefs  was  poifoned  5  and  that  there  is  in 
print  a  fermon  preached  at  St  James’s  upon  the  diffo- 
lution  of  his  family,  that  boldly  inflnuated  fome  fuch 
thing.  By  this  fermon  Dr  Welwood  muff  mean  that 
of  Mr  Hall  cited  above  ;  in  which,  however,  at  lea  ft  as 
it  is  reprinted  in  the  London  edition  of  his  works  in 
1617,  in  folio,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  expref- 
fton  that  carries  the  leaft  infinuation  of  that  kind.  The- 
writer  of  the  memoirs  adds,  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
his  fpeech  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  had 
fome  reflections  upon  the  intimacy  of  that  lord  with 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  which  feemed  to  point  that 
way  3  there  being  feveral  expreftions  left  out  of  the 
printed  copy  that  were  in  the  lpeeeh.  Bifliop  Burnet 
likewife  tells  us,  that  he  w'as  affured  by  Colonel  Titus, 
that  he  had  heard  King  Charles  I.  declare,  that  the 
prince  his  brother  was  poifoned  by  the  means  of  the 
vifeount  Rochefter,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerfet.  But 
it  will  be  perhaps  fuflieient  to  oppofe  to  all  fuch  fug- 
geftions  the  unanimous  opinion  of  phyficians  who  at¬ 
tended  the  prinee  during  his  ficknefs,  and  opened  his 
body  after  his  death  3  from  which,  as  Dr  Welwood  him- 
felf  obferves,  there  can  be  no  inference  draw  n  that  he 
W'as  poifoned.  To  which  may  be  added  the  authority 
of  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  J,  who  was  well  informed Life  and, 
and  above  all  fufpicion  in  this  point,  and  who  pronoun-  Death  of 
ces  the  rumours' fpre ad  of  bis  highnefs’s  having  been  Henry,  P» 
poifoned  vain  3  and  was  fully  convinced  that  his  death  f 
wras  natural^  and  oecalioned  by  a  violent  fever. 

Henry,  Philip ,  a  pious  and  learned  nonconformift 
minifter,  was  the  foil  of  Mr  John  Henry,  page  of  the 
back-ftairs  to  James  dnke  of  York,  and  was  born  at 
Whitehall  in  1631.  He  was  admitted  into  Weftmin- 
fter  fcliool  at  about  12  years  of  age  3  became  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Dr  Bufliby,  and  was  employed  by  him,  with' 
fome  others,  in  eolledting  materials  for  the  Greek 
grammar  he  afterwards  published.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  Chrift-church,  Oxford  3  where,  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  Judge  Pulefton,  at  Enieral  in  Flintlhire, 
as  tutor  to  his  Tons,  and  to  preach  at  Worthenbury. 

He  foon  after  married  the  only  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  Mr  Daniel  Matthews  of  Broad-oak  near  Whit- 
ehurch,  by  whom  he  became  poffdfed  of  a  competent 
eftate.  When  the  king  and  epifcopacy  were  reftored, 
he  refufed  to  eonform,  was  ejected,  and  retired  with 
his  family  to  Broad-oak:  here,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life, .  about  28  - 
years,  relieving  the  poor,  employing  the  induftrious, 
inftrudling  the  ignorant,  and  exercising  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  doing  good.  His  moderation  in  his  nonconfor¬ 
mity  was  eminent  and  exemplary  3  and  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions  he  bore  teftimony  againft  uncharitable  and  fcliif- 
matical  feparation.  In  church-government  he  wiiLtd 
for  Arehbifhop  Ulher’s  reduction  of  epifcopacy.  Ho* 
thought  it  lawful  to  join  in  the  common  prayer  in  pub¬ 
lic  aftemblies  3  which,  during  the  time  of  his  lik  nee  and 
reftraint,  he  eommonly  attended  with  his  family  wuli 
reverence  and  devotion. 

Henry,  Matthew ,  an  eminent  d blent ing  mb 
and  author,  was  the  fon  of  the  for  met,  and  *ar 
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Henry,  m  ‘the  year  1662.  He  continued  under  liis  father’s 
care  till  he  was  1 8  years  of  age ;  in  which  time  lie 
became  well  {killed  in  the  learned  languages,  efpecially 
In  the  Hebrew,  which  his  father  had  rendered  familiar 
to  him  from  his  childhood  5  and  from  firft  to  laft  the 
ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  was  his  moll  delightful  em¬ 
ployment.  He  completed  his  education  in  an  academy 
kept  at  Iflington  by  Mr  Doolittle,  and  was  afterwards 
entered  in  Gray’s  Inn  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law  5  where 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  munici¬ 
pal  law  of  his  own  country,  and  from  his  application 
and  great  abilities  it  was  thought  he  would  have  be¬ 
come  very  eminent  in  that  profeflion.  But  at  length, 
refolving  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  in 
1685  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  chofen  pa¬ 
llor  of  a  congregation  at  Chefter,  where  he  lived  about 
25  years,  greatly  efteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people. 
He  had  feveral  calls  from  London,  which  he  conftantly 
declined  *,  but  w  as  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  accept  an 
unanimous  invitation  from  a  congregation  at  Hackney. 
He  wrote,  I.  Expofitions  of  the  Bible,  in  5  vols.  folio. 
2.  The  life  of  Mr  Philip  Henry.  3.  Diredlions  for 
daily  communion  with  God.  4.  A  method  for  prayer. 
5.  Four  difcourfes  againft  vice  and  immorality.  6.  The 
communicant’s  companion.  7.  Family  hymns.  8.  A 
fcriptural  catechifm.  And  9.  A  difcourfe  concerning 
the  nature  of  fchifm.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Nantwich,  when  upon  a  journey,  in  17145  and  was 
interred  at  Trinity-church  in  Chefter. 

Henry,  Dr  Robert ,  author  of  the  “  Hiftory  of 
Great  Britain,  written  on  a  new  plan,”  was  the  fon 
of  James  Henry  farmer  at  Muirtown  in  the  parifh  of 
St  Ninian’s,  North  Britain,  and  of  Jean  Galloway 

daughter  of  - - -  Galloway  of  Burrowmeadow  in 

Stirlinglhire.  He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  February 
1718  ;  and  having  early  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  to 
a  literary  profeflion,  was  educated  firft  under  a  Mr  John 
Nicolfon  at  the  parifti-fchool  of  St  Ninians,  and  for 
fome  time  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Stirling.  He 
completed  his  courfe  of  academical  ftudy  at  the  uni- 
verflty  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  mafter 
of  the  grammar  fchool  of  Annan.  He  was  licenfed 
to  preach  on  the  27th  of  March  1746,  and  was  the 
firft  licentiate  of  the  prefbvtery  of  Annan  after  its 
ereftion  into  a  feparate  prefbytery.  Soon  after,  he 
received  a  call  from  a  congregation  of  PreJbyterian 
diflenters  atCarlifle,  where  he  was  ordained  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1748.  In  this  flation  he  remained  12  years,  and 
on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1760  became  paftor  of  a  dif- 
fenting  congregation  in  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Here 
he  married,  in  1763,  Ann  Balderfton  daughter  of 
Thomas  Balderfton  furgeon  in  Berwick  5  by  w  hom  he 
had  no  children,  but  with  whom  he  eiqoyed  to  the 
end  of  his  life  a  large  (hare  of  domeftic  happinefs.  He 
was  removed  from  Berwick  to  be  one  of  the  minifters 
of  Edinburgh  in  November  17685  was  minifter  of  the 
church  of  the  New  Grey  Friars  from  that  time  till 
November  177 6;  and  then  became  col l^ague-ln ini  ft er 
in  the  Old  church,  and  remained  in  that  ftation 
till  his  death.  The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh 
in  1770;  and  in  1774  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen 
moderator  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  is  the  only  perfon  on  record  who  obtained 


that  diftin&ion  the  firft  time  he  was  a  member  of  af-  Henry, 
fembly.  1  v-"" 

From  thefe  fa&s,  which  contain  the  outlines  of  Dr 
Henry’s  life,  few  events  can  be  expe&ed  to  fuit  the 
purpofe  of  the  biographer.  Though  he  mull  have 
been  always  diftinguiftied  among  his  private  friends, 
till  he  was  tranflated  to  Edinburgh  he  had  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  known  to  the  public.  The  competi¬ 
tion  of  fermons  muft  have  occupied  a  chief  part  of  his 
time  during  his  refidence  at  Carlifle,  as  his  indullry  in 
that  ftation  is  known  to  have  rendered  his  labours  in 
this  department  eafy  to  him  during  the  relt  of  his  life. 

But  even  there  he  found  leifure  for  other  lludies  5  and 
the  knowledge  of  claflical  literature,  in  which  he  emi¬ 
nently  excelled,  foon  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  extent 
of  information  which  qualified  him  for  fomething  more 
important  than  he  had  hitherto  in  his  view. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Berwick,  he  publiftied  a 
fcheme  for  raifing  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  Proteftant  diflenting  minifters  in  the 
north  of  England.  This  idea  was  probably  fuggefted  by 
the  profperity  of  the  fund  w  hich  had  almoft  30  years  be¬ 
fore  been  eftabliftied  for  a  provifion  to  minifters  widows, 

&c.  in  Scotland.  But  the  fituations  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  were  very  different  from  the  circumftanees  of 
diflenting  minifters  in  England.  Annuities  and  provi- 
fions  were  to  be  fecured  to  the  families  of  diflenters, 
without  fubje&ing  the  individuals  (as  in  Scotland)  to 
a  proportional  annual  contribution,  and  without  fuch 
means  of  creating  a  fund  as  could  be  the  fubjeft  of  an 
a6l  of  parliament  to  fecure  the  annual  payments.  The 
acutenefs  and  adiivity  of  Dr  Henry  furmounted  thefe 
difficulties  5  and,  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  this  ufeful 
and  benevolent  inftitution  commenced  about  the  year 
1762.  The  management  was  entrufted  to  him  for  fe¬ 
veral  years  5  and  its  fuccefs  has  exceeded  the  moft  fan- 
guine  expeditions  which  were  formed  of  it.  The  plan 
itfelf,  now  fufficiently  known,  it  is  unneceffary  to  ex¬ 
plain  minutely.  But  it  is  mentioned  here,  becaufe  Dr 
Henry  was  accuftomed  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life  to 
fpeak  of  this  inftitution  with  peculiar  affedlion,  and  to 
refledl  on  its  progrefs  and  utility  with  that  kind  of  fa- 
tisfadlion  which  a  good  man  can  only  receive  from 
“  the  labour  of  love  and  of  good  works.” 

It  was  probably  about  the  year  1763  that  he  firft: 
conceived  the  idea  ®f  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain :  a 
work  already  eftablifhed  in  the  public  opinion ;  and 
which  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  pofterity,  not  only 
as  a  book  which  has  greatly  enlarged  the  fphere  of  hi¬ 
ftory,  and  gratifies  our  curiofityon  a  variety  of  fubjedls 
which  fall  not  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  prece¬ 
ding  hiftorians,  but  as  one  of  the  moft  accurate  and 
authentic  repofitories  of  hiftorical  information  which 
tin's  country  has  produced.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr 
Henry,  which  is  indifputably  his  own,  and  its  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages,  are  fufficiently  explained  in  his  general 
preface.  In  every  period,  it  arranges,  under  feparate 
heads  or  chapters,  the  civil  and  military  hiftory  of 
Great  Britain  5  the  hiftory  of  religion  5  the  hiftory  of 
our  conftitution,  government,  laws,  and  courts  of  ju- 
ftice  5  the  hiftory  of  learning,  of  learned  men,  and  of 
the  chief  feminaries  of  learning  5  the  hiftory  of  arts  5 
the  hiftory  of  commerce,  of  lhipping,  of  money  or 
coin,  and  of  the  price  of  commodities  5  and  the  hiftory 
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Henry,  of  manners,  virtues,  vices,  cuftoms,  language,  drefs,  diet, 
and  amufements.  Under  thefe  feven  heads,  which  ex¬ 
tend  the  province  of  an  hiftorian  greatly  beyond  its 
ufual  limits,  every  thing  curious  or  interefting  in  the 
hiftory  of  any  country  may  be  comprehended.  But 
it  certainly  required  more  than  a  common  (hare  of  li¬ 
terary  courage  to  attempt  on  fo  large  a  fcale  a  fubje6t 
fb  intricate  and  extenfive  as  the  hiftory  of  Britain  from 
the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar.  That  Dr  Henry  neither 
overrated  his  powers  nor  his  induftry,  could  only 
have  been  proved  by  the  fuccefs  and  reputation  of  his 
works. 

.But  he  foon  found  that  his  refidence  at  Berwick  was 
an  infuperable  obftacle  in  the  minute  refearches  which 
the  execution  of  his  plan  required.  His  fituation 
there  excluded  him  from  the  means  of  confulting  the 
original  authorities  \  and  though  he  attempted  to 
find  accefs  to  them  by  means  of  his  literary  friends, 
and  with  their  afliftance  made  fome  progrefs  in  his 
work,  his  information  was  notwithftanding  fo  incom¬ 
plete,  that  he  found  it  impoflible  to  profecute  his  plan 
to  his  own  fatisfa&ion,  and  was  at  laft  compelled  to 
relinquiffi  it. 

By  the  friendfhip  of  Gilbert  Laurie,  Efq.  lord 
provoft  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  his  majefty’s  com- 
miftioners  of  excife  in  Scotland,  who  had  married  the 
■lifter  of  Mrs  Henry,  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
1768  \  and  it  is  to  this  event  that  the  public  are  in¬ 
debted  for  his  profecution  of  the  Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain.  His  accefs  to  the  public  libraries,  and  the 
means  of  fup plying  the  materials  which  thefe  did  not 
afford  him,  were  from  that  time  ufed  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  perfeverance,  that  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Hiftory  in  quarto  was  publifhed  in  1771,  the  fecond 
in  1774,  the  third  in  1777,  the  fourth  in  1781,  and 
the  fifth  (which  brings  down  the  Hiftory  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  VII.)  in  1785.  The  fubje£t  of  thefe 
volumes  comprehends  the  moft  intricate  and  obfcure 
periods  of  our  hiftory  \  and  when  we  confider  the 
fcanty  and  fcattered  materials  which  Dr  Henry  has 
digefted,  and  the  accurate  and  minute  information 
which  he  has  given  us  under  every  chapter  of  his  work, 
we  muft  have  a  high  opinion  both  of  the  learning  and 
induftry  of  the  author,  and  of  the  vigour  and  a£livity 
*  of  his  mind  :  efpecially  when  it  is  added,  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  no  amanuenfis,  but  completed  the  manufcript 
with  his  own  hand  *,  and  that,  excepting  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume,  the  whole  book,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  printed  from 
the  original  copy.  Whatever  corre£tions  were  made 
on  it,  were  inferted  by  interlineations,  or  in  revifing  the 
proof  (beets.  He  found  it  neceffary,  indeed,  to  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  to  a  firft  copy,  from  an  unfortunate  tre¬ 
mor  in  his  hand,  which  made  writing  extremely  in¬ 
convenient,  which  obliged  him  to  write  with  his  paper 
on  a  book  placed  on  his  knee  inftead  of  a  tabli-,  and 
which  unhappily  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  in 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  he  was  often  unable  to  take 
his  vi&uals  without  afliftance.  An  attempt  which  he 
made  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  amanuenfis  did  not  fucceed.  Never  having 
been  aecuftomed  to  didate  his  compofitions,  he  found 
it  impoflible  to  acquire  a  new  habit  *,  and  though  he 
perfevered  but  a  few  days  in  the  attempt,  it  had  a  fen- 
fible  effed  on  his  health,  which  he  never  afterwards 
recovered. — An  author  has  no  right  to  claim  indul- 
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gence,  and  is  (till  lefs  intitled  to  credit,  from  the  pub-  Henry, 
lie,  for  any  thing  which  can  be  afsribed  to  negligence  'Y~ 
in  committing  his  manuferipts  to  the  prefs  9  but  con- 
fidering  the  difficulties  which  Dr  Henry  furmounted, 
and  the  accurate  refearch  and  information  which  di- 
ftinguiffi  his  hiftory,  the  circumftances  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  far  from  being  uninterefting,  and 
muft  add  confiderably  to  the  opinion  formed  of  his 
merit  among  men  who  are  judges  of  what  he  has  done. 

He  did  not  profefs  to  ftudy  the  ornaments  of  language  j 
but  his  arrangement  is  uniformly  regular  and  natural, 
and  his  ftyle  fimple  and  perfpicuous.  More  than  this 
he  has  not  attempted,  and  this  cannot  be  denied  him. 

He  believed  that  the  time  which  might  be  fpent  in 
polifhing  or  rounding  a  fentence,  was  more  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  inveftigating  and  afeertaining  a  fa&  :  And 
as  a  book  of  fa£ts  and  folid  information,  fupported  by 
authentic  documents,  his  hiftory  will  ftand  a  comparifoa 
with  ?ny  other  hiftory  of  the  fame  period. 

But  Dr  Henry  had  other  difficulties  to  furmount 
than  thofe  which  related  to  the  compofition  of  his 
work.  Not  having  been  able  to  tranfaft  with  the 
bookfellers  to  his  fatisfadlion,  the  five  volumes  were 
originally  publifhed  at  the  ri(k  of  the  author.  When 
the  firft  volume  appeared,  it  was  cenfured  with  an  un¬ 
exampled  acrimony  and  perfeverance.  Magazines,  re¬ 
views,  and  even  newfpapers,  were  filled  with  abufive 
remarks  and  inve&ives,  in  which  both  the  author  ancL 
the  book  were  treated  with  contempt  and  feurrility. 

When  an  author  has  once  fubmitted  his  works  to  the 
public,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  jujl  feverity 
of  criticifm.  But  Dr  Henry  had  to  contend  with  the 
inveterate  fcorn  of  malignity.  In  compliance  with  the 
ufual  cuftom,  he  had  permitted  a  fermon  to  be  pub- 
lifhed  which  he  had  preached  before  the  fociety  in 
Scotland  for  propagating  Chriftian  knowledge  in  1773  y 
a  compofition  containing  plain  good  fenfe  on  a  com¬ 
mon  fubjeft,  from  which  he  expected  no  reputation. 

This  was  eagerly  feized  on  by  the  adverfaries  of  his 
Hiftory,  and  torn  to  pieces  with  a  virulence  and  afpe- 
rity  which  no  want  of  merit  in  the  fermon  could  juftify 
or  explain.  An  anonymous  letter  had  appeared  in  a 
newspaper  to  vindicate  the  Hiftory  from  (ome  of  the 
unjuft  cenfures  which  had  been  publifhed,  and  afferting 
from  the  real  merit  and  accuracy  of  the  book  the  au¬ 
thor’s  title  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.  An  an- 
fwer  appeared  in  the  eourfe  of  the  following  week, 
charging  him,  in  terms  equally  confident  and  indecent, 
with  having  written  this  letter  in  his  own  praife.  The 
efforts  of  malignity  feldom  fail  to  defeat  their,  purpofe, 
and  to  recoil  on  thofe  who  direft  them.  Dr  Henry 
had  many  friends,  and  till  lately  had  not  difeovered 
that  he  had  any  enemies.  But  the  author  of  the  ano¬ 
nymous  vindication  was  unknown  to  him,  till  the 
learned  and  refpe&able  Dr  Macqueen,  from  the  indig¬ 
nation  excited  by  the  confident  petulance  of  the  an- 
fwer,  informed  him  that  the  letter  had  been  written 
by  him.  Thefe  anecdotes  are  ftill  remembered.  The 
abufe  of  the  Hiftory,  which  began  in  Scotland,  was 
renewed  in  fome  of  the  periodical  publications  in  South 
Britain  ;  though  it  is  juftice  to  add  (without  meaning 
to  refer  to  the  candid  observations  of  Englifh  critics), 
that  in  both  kingdoms  the  afperity  originated  in  the 
fame  quarter,  and  that  paragraphs  and  criticifms  writ¬ 
ten  at  Edinburgh  were  printed  in  London,  The  fame 
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Henry,  fpirit  appeard  in  Stri&ures  publiihed  on  the  fecond 
and  third  volumes  j  but  by  this  time  it  had  in  a  great 
meafure  loft  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  male¬ 
volence  was  fufheiently  underftood,  and  had  long  be¬ 
fore  become  fatal  to  the  circulation  of  the  periodical 
paper  frorh  which  it  originally  proceeded.  The  book, 
though  printed  for  the  author,  had  fold  beyond  his 
moft  fanguine  expectations  \  and  had  received  both 
praife  and  patronage  from  men  of  the  firft  literary 
chara&ers  in  the  kingdom  :  and  though,  from  the 
alarm  which  had  been  raifed,  the  bookfellers  did  not 
venture  to  purchafe  the  property  till  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  fifth  volume,  the  work  was  eftablifhed  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  at  laft  rewarded  the  au¬ 
thor  with  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  which  he  happily 
lived  to  enjoy. 

In  an  article  relating  to  Dr  Henry’s  life,  not  to  have 
mentioned  the  oppofition  which  his  Hiftory  encounter¬ 
ed,  would  have  been  both  affe&ation  and  injuft  ice. 
The  fa&s  are  fufheiently  remembered,  and  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  recent  to  be  more  minutely  explained. 
That  they  contributed  at  firft  to  retard  the  fale  of  the 
work  is  undeniable,  and  may  be  told  without  regret 
now  that  its  reputation  is  eftabliilied.  The  book  has  v 
raifed  itfelf  to  eminence  as  a  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain 
by  its  own  merits  ;  and  the  means  employed  to  ob- 
llru&  its  progrefs  have  only  ferved  to  embellifh  its 
fuccefs. 

Dr  Henry  was  no  doubt  encouraged  from  the  firfi; 
by  the  decided  approbation  of  fome  of  his  literary 
friends,  who  were  allowed  to  be  the  moft  competent 
judges  of  his  fubjeCl  *,  and  in  particular  by  one  of  the 
moft  eminent  hiftorians  of  the  prefent  age,  whofe  hif¬ 
tory  of  the  fame  periods  juftly  poffefles  the  higheft 
reputation.  The  following  chara&er  of  the  firfi;  and 
fecond  volumes  was  drawn  up  by  that  gentleman,  and 
is  well  intitled  to,  be  inferted  in  a  narrative  of  Dr 
Henry’s  life.  “  Thofe  who  profefs  a  high  efteem  for 
the  firft  volume  of  Dr  Henry’s  hiftory,  I  may  venture 
to  fay,  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe  who  have  per- 
ufed  it,  provided  they  be  competent  judges  of  a  work 
of  that  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
which  attend  fueh  an  undertaking.  Many  of  thofe 
who  had  been  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  firft  were  impa¬ 
tient  to  fee  the  fecond  volume,  which  advances  into  a 
field  more  delicate  and  interefting  ;  but  the  DoClor 
hath  ftiown  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  as  in  all  the 
reft,  fo  particularly  in  giving  no  performance  to  the 
public  that  might  appear  crude  or  hafty,  or  compofed 
before  he  had  fully  collected  and  digefted  the  materials. 

I  venture  with  great  fincerity  to  recommend  this  vo¬ 
lume  to  the  perufal  df  every  curious  reader  who  defires 
to  know  the  ftate  of  Great  Britain  in  a  period  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  very  obfeure,  ill  fupplied 
with  writers,  and  not  poflefled  of  a  fingle  one  that  de¬ 
fences  the  appellation  of  a  good  one.  It  is  wonderful 
what  an  inftru&ive,  and  even  entertaining,  book  the 
Doflor  has  been  able  to  compofe  from  fuch  unproml- 
fing  materials  :  Tantum feries  junSlurnque pallet .  When 
we  fee  thofe  barbarous  ages  delineated  by  fo  able  a  pen, 
we  admire  the  oddnefs  and  fingularity  of  the  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  opinions,  of  the  times,  and  feem  to  be 
introduced  into  a  new  world  *,  but  we  are  ftill  more 
furprifed,  as  well  as  interefted,  when  we  rcfle&  that 
thofe  ftrange  perfonages  were  the  anceftors  of  the  pre- 
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fent  inhabitants  of  this  ifiand. — The  obje&  of  an"  anti-  Henry, 
quary  hath  been  commonly  diftinguiihcd  from  that  of 
an  hiftorian  \  for  though  the  latter  iliould  enter  into 
the  province  of  the  former,  it  is  thought  that  it  fhould 
only  be  quanto  bajia ,  that  is,  fo  far  as  is  necelfary, 
without  comprehending  all  the  minute  difquifitions 
which  give  fuch  fupreme  pleafure  to  the  mere  'anti¬ 
quary.  Our  learned  author  hath  fully  reconciled  thefe 
two  chara&ers.  His  hiftorical  narrative  is  as  full  as 
thofe  remote  times  feem  to  demand,  and  at  the  fame 
time  his  inquiries  of  the  antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing 
which  can  be  an  obje&  of  doubt  or  curiofity.  The 
one  as  well  as  the  other  is  delivered  with  great  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  no  lefs  propriety,  which  are  the  true  orna¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  of  writing.  All  fuperfluous  embel- 
lifhments  are  avoided  ;  and  the  reader  will  hardly  find 
in  our  language  any  performance  that  unites  together 
fo  perfc&ly  the  two  great  points  of  entertainment  and 
inftru&ion.” — The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  charac¬ 
ter  died  before  the  publication  of  the  third  volume. — 

The  progrefs  of  his  work  introduced  Dr  Henry  to 
more  extenfive  patronage,  and  in  particular  to  the 
notice  and  efteem  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield.  That  ve¬ 
nerable  nobleman,  who  is  fo  well  intitled  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  admiration  of  his  country,  thought  the  merit 
of  Dr  Henry’s  hiftory  fo  confiderable,  that,  without 
any  folicitation,  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
volume,  he  applied  perfonally  to  his  majefty  to  bellow 
on  the  author  fome  mark  of  his  royal  favour.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  Dr  Henry  was  informed  by  a  letter 
from  Lord  Stormont,  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  intention  to  confer  on  him  an  annual  penfion 
for  life  of  iool.  a  confidering  his  diftinguilhed  talents 
and  great  literary  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the 
very  ufeful  and  laborious  work  in  which  he  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  engaged,  as  titles  to  his  royal  countenance 
and  favour.”  The  warrant  was  ilfued  on  the  28th  of 
May  1781  j  and  his  right  to  the  penfion  commenced 
from  the  5th  of  April  preceding.  This  penfion  he  en¬ 
joyed  till  his  death,  and  always  confidered  it  as  infer¬ 
ring  a  new  obligation  to  perfevere  lleadily  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  work.  From  the  earl  of  Mansfield  he 
received  many  other  teftimonies  of  efteem  both  as>a 
man  and  as  an  author,  which  he  was  often  heard  to 
mention  with  the  moft  affe&ionate  gratitude.  The  oc¬ 
tavo  edition  of  his  hiftory,  publifhed  in  1778,  was  in- 
feribed  to  his  lordfhip.  The  quarto  edition  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  property  of  the  work  had  hitherto  remained 
with  himfelf.  But  in  April  1786,  when  an  o&avo 
edition  was  intended,  he  conveyed  the  property  to 
Meflrs  Cadell  and  Strachan  ;  referring  to  himfelf  what 
ftill  remained  unfold  of  the  quarto  edition,  which  did 
not  then  exceed  eighty- one  complete  fets.  A  few  co¬ 
pies  were  afterwards  printed  of  the  volumes  of  which 
the  firft  impreffion  was  exhaufted,  to  make  up  addi¬ 
tional  fets  :  and  before  the  end  of  1786,  he  fold  the 
whole  to  Meflrs  Cadell  and  Strachan.  By  the  firft: 
tranfa&ion  he  was  to  receive  icool.  and  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  betwixt  300I.  and  400I.  my  about  iqocl.  in  all. 

Thefe  fums  may  not  be  abfolutely  exa&,  as  they 
arc  fet  down  from  memory  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
miftake  of  any  confequence  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other. 

— Dr  Henry  had  kept  very  accurate  accounts  of  the 
fales  from  the  time  of  the  original  publication  ,  and  af¬ 
ter 
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ter  hfclaft  tranfiftion  with  Meffrs  Cadell  and  Straohan, 
he  found  that  his  real  profits  had  amounted  in ^ whole 
to  about  33QO  pounds;  a  llriking  proof  of  the  intrin- 
fic  merit  of  a  work  which  had  forced  its  way  to  the 
public  cfteem  unprotefted  by  the  intereft  of  the  book- 
fellers,  and  in  fpite  of  the  malignant  oppolltion  with 
which  the  firft  volumes  had  to  ilruggle. 

The  profecution  of  his  hiftory  had  been  Dr  Henry’s 
favourite  objeft  for  almoft  30  years  of  his  life.  He  had 
naturally  a  found  conftitution,  and  a  more  equal  and 
larger  portion  of  animal  fpirits  than  is  commonly  pol- 
fe  fifed  by  literary  men.  But  from  the  year  1785  Ins 
bodily  ftrength  was  fenfibly  impaired.  Notwithftanding 
this,  he  perlifted  fteadily  in  preparing  his  fixth  volume, 
winch  brings  down  the  hiftory  to  the  acceflion  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VL  The  materials  of  this  volume  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  hi*  executors  almoix  completed.  Scarcely  any 
thing  remained  unfiniihed  but  the  two  fhort  chapters  on 
arts  and  manners;  and  even  for  thefe  he  had  left  mate¬ 
rials  and  authorities  fo  dutinctly  co!le£ted,  that  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  Supplying  what  was  wanting. 
This  fixth  volume- was  published  in  the .  year  1793, 
with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed  ;  and  it  was  found 
inti  tied  to  the  fame  favourable  reception  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  had  been  given  to  the  former  volumes.  It 
was  written  under  the  difadvantages  of  bad  health  and 
great  weaknefs  of  body,  i  he  tremulous  motion  of  his 
hand  had  increafed  fo  as  to  render  writing  much 
more  difficult  to  him  than  it  had  ever  been  ;  but 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  his  ardour  were  unim¬ 
paired;  and  independent  of  the  general  charaftev  of 
his  works,  the  pofthumous  volume  will  be  a  lafting 
monument  of  the  ftrength  of  his  faculties,  and  of  the 
literary  induftry  and  perfeverance  which  ended  only 
with  his  life. 

Dr  Henry’s  original  plan  extended  from  the  invafion 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefent  times.  And 
men  of  literary  curiofity  mud  regret  that  he  did  pot ' 
live  to  complete  his  defign;  but  he  has  certainly  finifli- 
, id  the  molt  difficult  parts  of  his  fubjeft.  The  periods 
after  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  afford  materials  more 
ample,  better  digefted,  and  much  more  within  the  reach 
of  common  readers. 

Till  the  furamer  of  1790  he  was  able  to  purfue  his 
Rudies,  though  not  without  fome  interruptions.  But 
at  that  time  his  health  greatly  declined  ;  and,  with  a 
conftitution  quite  worn  out,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  No¬ 
vember  of  that  year,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 

HENTINGS,  in  Agriculture ,  a  term  ufed^  by  the 
farmers  for  a  particular  method  of  fowing  before  the 
plough.  The  corn  being  caff  in  a  ftraiglit  line  juft  where 
the  plough  is  to  come,  is  by  this  means  preiently 
ploughed  in.  By  this  way  of  fowing  they  think  they 
fave  a  great  deal  of  feed  and  other  charge,  a  dexterous 
boy  being  as  capable  of  fowing  this  way  out  of  his  hat 
as  the  molt  fkilful  feedfman. 

HUNTING  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  the  ploughmen,  and 
others,  to  fignify  the  two  furrows  that  are  turned  from 
one  another  at  the  bottom,  in  the  ploughing  of  a  ridge. 
The  word  feems  to  be  a  corruption  of  ending,  becauie 
thofe  furrows  made  an  end  of  ploughing  the  ridges. 
The  tops  of  the  ridges  they  call  veerings. 

HEPAU  SUEPHURIS,  or  Liver  of  Sulphur,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  alkaline  fait  and  fulphur,  See  SuWHURET, 
Chemistry,  N°  918.  and  1029, 
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HEPATIC,  in  Medicine  and  Anatomy ,  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  liver. 

IlEFATl’c  Air ,  or  Sulphurated  Hydrogen  Gas ,  a  per-  % 

manently  elaftic  fluid  of  a  very  difagreeable  odour,  fome - y— 

what  like  that  of  rotten  eggs.  See  Chemistry,  N° 

442. 

HEPATIC  Aloes ,  the  infpiffated  juice  of  a  fpecies  of 
Aloe.  See  Materia  Medica  Index . 

Hepatic  Stone .  See  Liver  Stone . 

Hepatic  Water .  See  Sulphureous  waters,  Che¬ 
mistry,  p.  706. 

HEPATICA,  a  fpecics  of  Anemone.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index , 

HEPATITIS,  in  Medicine ,  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  See  Medicine  Index . 

HEPATOSCOPIA,  (formed  of  jwg,  liver %  and 
vkokw,  I  confider),  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  divination, 
wherein  predidtions  were  made  by  infpedting  the  livers 
of  animals. 

Hepatoscopia  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  general  name  for 
divination  by  entrails. 

HEPHiESTIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  Athenian 
feftival  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  the  chief  ceremony  of 
which  was  a  race  with  torches.  It  was  performed  in 
this  manner  :  The  antagonifts  were  three  young  men, 
one  of  whom,  by  lot,  took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  began  bis  courfe ;  if  the  torch  was  extinguifhed  be¬ 
fore  he  finifhed  the  race,  he  delivered  it  to  the  fecond; 
and  he  in  like  manner  to  the  third :  the  viftory  was  his 
who  firff:  carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the  end  of  the 
race  ;  and  to  this  fucceffive  delivering  of  the  torch  wo 
find  many  allufions  in  ancient  writers. 

HEPHTHEMIMIRIS  (compofed  of  arr*,  /even, 
half  and  port),  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 

poetry,  a  fort  of  verfe  confifting  of  three  feet  and  a  iyL 
lable  ;  that  is,  of  feven  half  feet. 

Such  are  moll  of  the  verfes  in  Anacreon ; 
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And  that  of  Ariftophanes,  in  his  Plutus : 

E Trurfa  (‘Wrg  fcotget. 

They  are  alfo  called  trimetri  cataleftici. 

Hefhthemimexis,  or  Hepthemimeres ,  is  alfo  a  ere- 
fdra  after  the  third  foot ;  that  is,  on  the  feventh  half¬ 
foot.  It  is  a  rule,  that  this  fyllable,  though  it  he  fiiort 
in  itfelf,  tnuft  be  made  long  on  account  of  the  cwfura, 
or  to  make  it  an  hephthemwievis%  As  in  that  verfe  of 
Virgil, 

Etfuriis  agitatus  amor ,  ft  confcia  virtue. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  crefura  is  not  to  be  on  the 
fifth  foot,  as  it  is  in  the  verfe  which  Dr  Harris  gives 
us  for  an  example  : 

I  lie  lotus  niveum  malhfultus  Hyactntho, 

This  is  not  a  hephthemimeris  ctefura,  but  a  henneami- 
meris,  i.  e.  of  nine  half  feet.  .  , 

HEPTACHORD,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  figmhed. 
verfes  that  were  fang  or  played  on  feven  chords,  that 
is  on  feven  different  notes.  In  this  fenfe  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lyre  when  it  had  but  feven  firings.  Ones 
of  the  intervals  is  alfo  called  an  heptachord,  as  cpn- 
3  D  2  taming 
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taming  the  fame  number  of  degrees  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes, 

HEPTAGON,  in  Geometry ,  a  figure  confifting  of 
fcvcn  fides  and  as  many  angles.  In  fortification,  a 
place  is  termed  a  heptagon ,  that  has  feven  baftions  for 
its  defence. 

HEPTAGONAL  numbers,  in  Ant /emetic,  a  fort 
of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein  the  difference  of  the 
terms  of  the  corrcfponding  arithmetical  progreffion  is 
5*  One  of  the  properties  of  thefe  numbers  is,  that  if 
they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9  be  added  to  the  pro¬ 
duct,  the  fum  will  be  a  fquare  number. 

HEPTANDRIA,  in  Botany,  (from  \7t1c1,  feptem, 
and  otng,  a  man);  the  feven th  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s fexual 
method,  confiftiqg  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  feven  ftamina  or  male  organs.  See  Clafti- 
fication  under  Botany. 

HEPT  ANGULAR,  in  Geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  figures  which  have  feven  angles. 

HEPTARCHY  (compounded  of  the  Greek  i7rrx, 
“  feven,”  and  imperium,  “  government”),  a  go¬ 
vernment  compoled  of  feven  perfons,  or  a  country  go¬ 
verned  by  feven  perfons,  or  divided  into  feven  king¬ 
doms. 

The  Saxon  heptarchy  included  all  England,  which 
■was  cantoned  out  into  feven  independent  petty  king¬ 
doms,  peopled  and  governed  by  different  clans  and  co¬ 
lonics,  viz.  thofe  of  Kent,  the  South  Saxons,  Weft  Sax¬ 
ons,  Eaft  Saxons,  Northumberland,  the  Eaft  Angles, 
and  Mercia.  The  heptarchy  was  formed  by  degrees 
from  the  year  455,  when  firft  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
was  eredled,  and  Hengift  affumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Kent  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Eglesford  3  and 
it  terminated  in  827  or  828,  when  King  Egbert  re¬ 
united  them  into  one,  made  the  heptarchy  into  a  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  England.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  Egbert  became 
monarch  of  England,  he  was  not  perfectly  abfolute. 
The  kingdom  which  he  a&ually  poffeffed  confifted  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Weffex,  Suffex,  Kent,  and 
Effex,  that  had  been  peopled  by  Saxons  and  Jutes. 
As  for  the  other  three  kingdoms,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  Angles,  he  contented  himfelf  with  preferving  the 
fovereignty  over  them,  permitting  them  to  be  govern¬ 
ed  By  kings  who  were  his  vaffals  and  tributaries. 

The  government  of  the  heptarchy,  reckoning  from 
the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  laft  of  the 
feven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  lafted  243  years  3  but 
if  the  time  fpent  by  the  Saxons  in  their  conquefts  from 
the  arrival  of  Hengift  in  449  be  added,  the  heptarchy 
will  be  found  to  have' lafted  378  years  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  its  diffolution.  The  caufes  of  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  heptarchy  were  the  great  inequality 
among  the  feven  kingdoms,  three  of  which  greatly 
furpalfed  the  others  in  extent  and  power  3  the  default 
of  male  heirs  in  the  royal  families  of  all  the  kingdoms, 
that  of  Welfex  excepted  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  va¬ 
rious  circumftances  which  combined  in  the  time  of 
Egbert. 

HERACLEA,  an  ancient  city  of  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  Romania,  with  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop  of 
the  Grecian  church,  and  a  fea-port.  It  was  a  very  fa¬ 
mous  place  in  former  times,  and  there  are  ftill  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  Theodore  Lafcaris  took 
it  from  David  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebifond,  when 
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it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoefc,  but  Mahomet  II. 
took  it  from  them;  fince  which  time  it  has  been  in  the 
pofteftion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  near  the  fea.  E.  Long. 
27.  58.  N.  Lat.  40.  59. 

HERACLEONITES,  a  fe<R  of  Chriftians,  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Heracleon,  who  refined  upon  the  Gnoltic  di¬ 
vinity,  and  maintained  that  the  world  was  not  the'im- 
mediate  produ&ion  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  he  was 
only  the  cccafional  caufe  of  its  being  created  by  the  de- 
miurgus.  The  Heracleonites  denied  the  authority  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  maintaining  that 
they  were  mere  random  founds  in  the  air;  and  that  St 
John  the  Baptift  was  the  only  true  voice  that  dire&ed 
to  the  Mefliah. 

HERACLEUM,  Madness,  or  Hogweed ;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clals  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbel- 
la  tee.  See  Botany  Index. 

HER  ACL  iDAi,  the  defeendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory.  Hercules  at  his 
death  left  to  his  fon  Hyllus  all  the  rights  and  demands 
which  he  had  upon  the  Peloponnefus,  and  permitted 
him  to  marry  lole  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age.  The  po- 
fterity  of  Hercules  were  not  more  kindly  treated  by 
Euriftheus  than  their  father  had  been,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  for  protection  to  the  court  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachinia.  Euriftheus  purlued  them  thither  y 
and  Ceyx,  afraid  of  his  refentment,  begged  the  Hera- 
clidae  to  depart  from  his  dominions.  From  Trachinia 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  Thefeus,  the  king  of  the  . 
country,  who  had  accompanied  their  father  in  tome  of 
his  expeditions,  received  them  with  great  humanity,  and 
aflifted  them  againft  their  common  enemy  Euriftheus* 
Euriftheus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  H>llus  himfelf, 
and  his  children  perifhed  with  him,  and  all  the  cities  of 
the  Peloponnefus  became  the  undisputed  property  of 
the  Heracl idee.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  fhort  y 
their  numbers  vTere  lefiVned  by  a  pcftiltnce  3  and  the 
oracle  informed  them,  that  they  had  taken  peflcfiionof 
the  Peloponnefus  before  the  gods  permitted  their  re¬ 
turn.  Upon  this  they  abandoned  Peloponnelus,  and 
came  to  fettle  in  the  territories  of  the  Athenians,  where 
Hyllus,  obedient  to  his  father’s  commands,  married  lole 
the  daughter  of  Eurytus.  Soon  after  he  confulted  the 
oracle,  anxious  to  recover  the  Peloponnefus  3  and  the 
ambiguity  or  the  anfwer  determined  him  to  make  a  fe- 
cond  attempt.  He  challenged  to  fingle  combat  A- 
treus,  the  fucceffor  of  Euriiheus  on  the  throne  of  My¬ 
cenae;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  undifturbed 
polfeftion  of  the  Peloponnefus  fhould  be  ceded  to  who¬ 
mever  defeated  his  adverfary.  Ecbemus  accepted  the 
challenge  for  Atreus,  and  Hyllus  was  killed,  and  the 
Heraclidse  a  fecond  time  departed  from  Peloponnefus* 
Cleodaeus  the  fon  of  Hyllus  made  a  third  attempt,  and 
w’as  equally  unfuccefsfui  3  and  his  fon  Ariftomachus 
fome  time  after  met  with  the  fame  unfavourable  recep- 
Uon,  and  perifhed  in  the  field  of  batt’e.  Ariftodemus, 
Temenus,  and  Chrefphontes,  the  three  fons  of  Arifto¬ 
machus,  encouraged  by  the  more  exprefiive  word  of  an 
oracle,  and  defirous  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  pro¬ 
genitors,  aftembled  a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  Meet 
invaded  all  Peloponnefus.  Their  expedition  was  at¬ 
tended  w  ith  much  fuccefs  3  and  after  fome  decifive  bat¬ 
tles,  they  became  mafters  of  all  the  peninfula.  The  re¬ 
covery  of  the  Peloponnefus  by  the  defeendants  of  Hej- 
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Herac-lid#  cules  forms  an  interefting  epoch  in  ancient  hiftory, 
0  .  which  is  univerfally  believed  to  have  happened  80  years 
^Herachufr  a£ter  trojan  war,  or  1 190  years  before  the  Chnftian 
era.  This  conqueft  was  totally  atchieved  about  1 20 
years  after  the  firft  attempt  of  Hyllus,  who  was  killed 
about  20  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  As  it  occafion- 
ed  if  world  of  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  infomuch  that  fcarce  a  ftateor  people  but  were 
turned  upfide  down  thereby,  the  return  of  the  He- 
raclidae  is  the  epocha  of  the  beginning  of  profane  hi¬ 
ftory  :  all  the  time  that  preceded  it  is  reputed  fabulous. 
Accordingly,  Ephorus,  Cumanus,  Califthenes,  and  The- 
opompus,  only  begin  their  hiftories  from  hence. 

HERACLIDES  o/Pontus,  a  Greek  philofopher, 
the  difciple  of  Speufippus,  and  afterwards  of  Ariitotle, 
flouriftied  about  33 6  B.  C.  Plis  vanity  prompted  him 
to  defire  one  of  friends  to  put  a  ferpent  into  his  bed  juft 
as  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  raife  a  belief  that  he  was 
afeended  to  the  heavens  among  the  gods :  but  the  cheat 
was  discovered.  All  his  works  are  loft . 

HERACLITUS,  a  famous  Ephefian  philofopher, 
who  ft  our  i  (lied  about  the  69th  Olympiad,  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  He  is  faid  to  have  continually 
bewailed  the  wicked  lives  of  men,  and,  .as  often  as  he 
came  among  them,  to  have  fallen  a- weeping  }  contrary 
to  Democritus,  who  made  the  follies  of  mankind  a  fub- 
je£t  of  laughter.  He  retired  to  the  temple  of  Diana, 
and  played  at  dice  with  the  boys  there  ;  faying  to  the 
Ephefians  who  gathered  round  him,  “  Worft  of  men, 
what  do  you  wonder  at  !  Is  it  not  better  to  do  thus  than 
to  govern  you  ?”  Darius  wrote  to  this  philofopher  to 
come  and  live  with  him  ;  but  he  refufed  the  offer  :  at 
laft,  out  of  hatred  to  mankind,  he  retired  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  he  contracted  a  dropfy  by  living  on  herbs, 
which  deftroyed  him  at  60  years  of  age.  His  writings 
gained  him  lb  great  reputation,  that  his  followers  were 
called  Heraclitians .  Laertius  fpeaks  of  a  treatife  upon 
nature,  divided  into  three  books,  one  concerning  the, 
univerfe,  the  fecond  political,  the  third  theological. 
This  book  he  depofited  in  th  temple  of  Diana  \  and  it 
is  faid,  that  he  affected  to  write  obfeurely,  left  it  fliould 
be  read  by  the  vulgar,  and  become  contemptible.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  his  philoiopby  was,  that  fire  is 
the  principle  of  all  things  •,  and  the  ancient  philofophers 
have  collected  and  preferved  admirable  apophthegms  of 
this  philof  pher. 

HE  RAC  LI  US,  an  eaftern  emperor,  was  defeended 
from  a  Cappadocian  family,  who  was  fent  to  fubdue  the 
tyrant  Phocas,  whom  he  totally  vanquiftied  in  610. 
In  confequence  of  this  vidlory,  young  Heraclius  was 
laifed  to  the  throne  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  fenate  and 
people.  He  confined  Crifpus,  the  fon-in-law  of  Phocas, 
In  a  monaftery,  whofe  defe&ion  had  contributed  to  his 
fuccefs.  Having  humbly  requefted  peace  from  the 
Perfian  monarch,  who  was  extending  his  conquefts  all 
over  the  Afiatic  part  of  the  empire,  his  exorbitant  and 
unjuft  conditions  fo  exafperated  Heraclius,  that  at  once 
he  ftarted  from  inglorious  eafe  to  a  confpicuous  hero, 
raifed  a  confiderable  army  by  vaft  exertions,  conquered 
the  king  of  Perfia,  and  eftabliffied  his  winter-quarters 
on  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  He  next  year  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  Perfia,  and  having  refilled  the 
attack  of  a  threefold  army  of  Perfians,  he  lurprifed  the 
town  of  Sal  ban. 
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Another  of  his  expeditions  was  againft  the  Tigris,  and  Heraclitus* 
he  fought  a  battle  near  the  file  of  the  ancient  Nineveh 
in  627,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  he 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Perfians,  having 
fiain  three  of  their  chiefs  with  his  own  hand.  He  re¬ 
covered  300  Roman  ftandards,  and  fet  a  vaft  number 
of  captives  at  liberty.  In  628,  he  made  the  Perfian 
king  put  an  end  to  the  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians, 
renounce  the  conquefts  of  his  father  upon  the  Roman 
empire,  and  reftore  the  true  crofs  taken  from  Jerufalem. 

When  at  Emeia,  he  firft  heard  of  the  name  of  Mahomet, 
who  invited  him  to  embrace  his  new  faith,  but  without 
fuccefs.  He  brought  a  reproach  on  his  name  by  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  do£Irine  of  the  Monothelites,  but  chiefty  by 
efpoufing  his  niece  Martina  for  his  fecond  wife,  by 
whofe  influence  he  divided  the  fucceflion  between  Con- 
ftantine  and  Heracleonas,  his  fon  by  Martina.  He 
fell  into  a  dropfical  complaint,  by  which  he  was  carried 
off  in  the  month  of  February  641,  in  the  31ft  year  of 
his  reign. 

HERALD,  fays  Verftegan,  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  Herehauft ,  and  by  abbreviation  Heralt , 
which  in  that  language  fignifies  the  champion  of 'an 
army  ;  and,  growing  to  be  a  name  of  office*  it  was  gi¬ 
ven  to  him  who,  in  the  army,  had  the  fpecial  charge 
to  denounce  war,  to  challenge  to  battle  and  combat,  to 
proclaim  peace,  and  to  execute  martial  meffages.  But 
the  bufinefs  of  heralds  with  us  is  as  follows,  viz.  to 
marlhal,  order,  and  conduct  all  royal  cavalcades,  cere¬ 
monies  at  coronations,  royal  marriages,  inftallations, 
creations  of  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts,  barons, 
baronets,  and  dubbing  of  knights  ;  embaflies,  funeral 
proceffions,  declarations  of  war,  proclamations  of  peace, 

Sec .  ;  to  record  and  blazon  the  arms  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  ;  and  to- regulate  any  abufes  therein  through 
the  Engliih  dominions,  under  the  authority  of  the  earl 
marflial,  to  whom  they  are  iubfervient.  The  office  of 
Windfor,  Chefter,  Richmond,  Somerfet,  York,  and 
Lancafter  heralds,  is  to  be  affiftants  to  the  kings-at- 
arms,  in  the  different  branches  of  their  office  :  and  they 
are  fuperior  to  each  other,  according  to  creation,  in  the 
above  order. 

Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much  greater  efteem 
than  they  are  at  prefent  y  and  were  created  and  chriften- 
ed  by  the  king,  who,  pouring  a  gold  cup  of  wine  on 
their  head,  gave  them  the  herald-name  :  but  this  is  now 
done  by  the  earl  marfhal.  They  could  not  arrive  at 
the  dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  feven  years 
purfuivant  5  nor  could  they  quit  the  office  of  herald, 
but  to  be  made  king-at-arms. 

Richard  III.  was  the  firft  who'formed  them,  in  this 
kingdom,  into  a  college  ;  and  afterwards  great  privile¬ 
ges  were  granted  them  by  Edward  VI.  and  Philip  and 
Mary. 

The  origin  of  heralds  is  very  ancient.  Stentor  is 
reprefented  by  Homer  as  herald  of  the  Greeks,  who  had 
a  voice  louder  than  50  men  together.  The  Greeks 
called  them  and  ugMtpvhctxzt;  ^  and  the  Romans, 

feciales .  The  Romans  had  a  college  of  heralds,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  decide  whether  a  war  were  juft  or  unjuft  y 
and  to  prevent  its  coming  to  open  hoftilites,  till  all 
means  had  been  attempted  for  deciding  the  difference 
in  a  pacific  way. 

HERALDRY, 
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HERALDRY, 


.Definition ,  A  SCIENCE  which  teaches  how  to  blazon,  or  ex- 
origin,  &c,  X  A  plain  in  proper  terms,  all  that  belongs  to  coats- 
ofHeral-  ,cf_arms .  and  how  to  marfhal,  or  difpofe  regularly,  di- 

l _ , .  _  vers  arms  on  a  field,  It  alfo  teaches  whatever  relates 

to  the  marlhalling  of  folemn  cavalcades,  proceflions, 
and  other  public  ceremonies  at  coronations,  inft  allations, 
creations  of  peers,  nuptials,  chriltening  of  princes,  fu¬ 
nerals,  &c. 

Arms,  or  coats-of-arms,  are  hereditary  marks  of  ho¬ 
nour,  made  up  of  fixed  and  determined  colours  and  fi¬ 
gures,  granted  by  fovereign  princes,  as  a  reward  for 
military  valour,  a  ftiining  virtue,  or  a  fignal  public  fer- 
yice ;  and  which  ferve  to  denote  the  defcent  and  alli- 
.  ance  of  the  bearer,  or  to  diftinguifh  dates,  cities,  focie- 
ties,  &c.  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  military. 

Thus  heraldry  is  the  fcience,  of  which  arms  are  the 
proper  object  •,  but  yet  they  differ  much  both  in  their 
origin  and  antiquity.  Heraldry,  according  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  u  as  digeffed  into  an  art,  and 
fubje&ed  to  rules,  muff  be  afcribed  to  Charlemagne 
and  Frederick  Barbaroffa,  for  it  did  begin  and  grow 
with  the  feudal  law.”  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  opinion, 
that  we  did  borrow  arms  from  the  Egyptians  ;  mean¬ 
ing,  from  their  hieroglyphics.  Sir  William  Dugdale 
mentions,  that  arms,  as  marks  of  honour,  were  ufed  by 
great  commanders  in  war,  neceffity  requiring  that  their 
jperfons  fhould  be  notified  to  their  friends  and  follower?. . 
The  learned  Alexander  Nifbet,  in  his  excellent  fyffem 
of  heraldry,  fays,  that  arms  owe  their  rife  and  begin, 
ning  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  that  figns  and  marks  of 
honour  were  made  ufe  of  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
and  by  all  nations,  however  fimple  and  illiterate,  to  di¬ 
ftinguifh  the  noble  from  the  ignoble.  We  find  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  that  their  heroes  had  divers  fi¬ 
gures  on  their  Ihields,  whereby  their  perfons  were  di- 
ftin&ly  known.  Alexander  the  Great,  defirous  to  ho¬ 
nour  thofe  of  his  captains  and  foldiers  who  had  done  any 
glorious  action,  and  alfo  to  excite  an  emulation  among 
the  reff,  did  grant  them  certain  badges  to  be  borne  on 
their  armour,  pennons,  and  banners ;  ordering,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  no  perfon  or  potentate,  through  his  em¬ 
pire,  ffiould  attempt  or  prefume  to  give  or  tolerate  the 
tearing  of  thofe  figus^upon  the  armour  of  any  man,  but 
it  Ihould  be  a  power  referved  to  hirnfelf  j  which  prero¬ 
gative  has  been  claimed  ever  fince  by  all  other  kings 
and  fovereign  princes  within  their  dominions. 

After  thefc  and  many  other  different  opinions,  all 
that  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  is,  that  in  all  ages, 
men  have  made  ufe  of  figures  of  living  creatures,  or 
fymbolical  figns,  to  denote  the  bravery  and  courage 
either  of  their  chief  or  nation,  to  render  themfelves 
the  more  terrible  to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  diftin¬ 
guifh  themfelves  or  imnilies,  as  names  do  individuals. 
The  famous  C.  Agrippa,  in  his  treatife  of  the  vanity 
of  fciences,  cap.  8i.  has  collected  many  inftances  of 
thefe  marks  of  diftimffion,  anciently  borne  by  king¬ 
doms  and  ftates  that  were  any  way  civilized,  viz. 


The  Egyptians  * 
The  Athenians 
The  Goths 
The  Romans 
The  Franks 
The  Saxons 


a> 

V* 

A 


f  an  ox, 
j  an  owl, 

J  a  bear, 

J  an  eagle, 
J  a  lion, 

(a  horfe. 


Hereditary 
Arms,  &c. 


The  laft  is  ftill  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  prefent  Britan¬ 
nic  majefty,  As  to  hereditary  arms  of  families,  Wil¬ 
liam  Camden,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  judici¬ 
ous  heralds,  agree,  that  they  began  no  fooner  than  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  nth  century.  According 
to  Father  Meneftrier’s  opinion,  a  French  writer  whole 
authority  is  of  great  weight  in  this  matter,  Henry  l’Qi- 
feleur  (the  Falconer)  who  was  raifed  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  the  Weft  in  920,  by  regulating  tournaments 
in  Germany  gave  occalion  to  the  eftablifhinent  of  fami¬ 
ly-arms,  or  hereditary  marks  of  honour,  which  unde¬ 
niably  are  more  ancient  and  better  obferved  among  the 
Germans  than  in  any  other  nation.  Moreover,  this 
laft  author  afferts,  that  with  tournaments  firft  came  up 
coats-of-arms  \  which  were  a  fort  of  livery,  made  up  of 
feveral  lifts,  fillets,  or  narrow  pieces  of  ltuff  of  divers 
colours,  from  whence  came  the  fefs,  the  bend,  the 
pale,  &c.  which  were  the  original  charges  of  family- 
arms  for  they  who  never  had  been  at  tournaments, 
had  not  fuch  marks  of  diftinftion.  They  who  inlifted 
themfelves  in  the  Croifades,  took  up  alfo  feveral  new 
figures  hitherto  unknown  in  armorial  enfigns  j  fuch  as 
alerians,  bezants,  efcalop-fhells,  martlets,  Sec,  but  more 
particularly  croffes,  of  different  colours  for  diftincliojps 
fake.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  heraldry, 
like  moll  human  Inventions,  was  infenlibly  introduced 
and  eftabliihed  $  and  that,  after  having  been  rude  and 
unfettled  for  many  ages,  it  was  at  laft  methodifed, 
perfe&ed,  and  fixed,  by  the  Croifades  and  tourna¬ 
ments. 

Thefe  marks  of  honour  are  called  arms,  from  their 
being  principally  and  firft  worn  by  military  men  at  war 
and  tournaments,  who  had  them  engraved,  embofied, 
or  depi&ed  on  ftiields,  targets,  banners,  or  other  mar¬ 
tial  inftruments.  They  are  alfo  called  coats-of-arms, 
from  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  embroidering  them  on 
the  coats  they  wore  over  their  arms,  as  heralds  do  to 
this  day. 

Arms  are  diftinguilhed  by  different  names,  to  denote 
the  caufes  of  their  bearing  j  fuch  as. 


ARMS 


Of  Dominion, 
Of  Pretenfion, 
Of  Conceftion, 
Of  Community, 


Of  Patronage, 
Of  Family, 

Of  Alliance, 
Of  SucceiTion, 


Arms  of  dominion  or  fovereignty  are  thofe  which  em¬ 
perors,  kings,  and  fovereign  ftates,  do  conftantly  bear  j 
being,  as  it  were,  annexed  to  the  territories,  kingdoms, 

and 
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Hereditary  and  provinces,  they  poffefs.  Thus  the  three  lions  are 
Arms,  &c.  t]ie  arms  of  England,  the  ilcurs-de-lis  thofe  of  France, 

Arms  of  pretenjion ,  are  thofe  of  fuch  kingdoms,  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  territories,  to  which  a  prince  or  lord  has  fome 
claim,  and  which  he  adds  to  his  own,  although  the  faid 
kingdoms  or  territories  be  pofleffed  by  a  foreign  prince 
or  other  lord.  Thus  the  kings  of  England  have  quar¬ 
tered  the  arms  of  France  with  their  own,  ever  fince 
Edward  III.  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1330,  on  account  of  his 
being  fon  to  Ifabella,  filler  to  Charles  the  Handfome, 
who  died  without  iflue. 

Arms  of  conccffion ,  or  augmentation  of  honour,  are 
either  entire  arms,  or  elfe  one  or  more  figures,,  given 
by  princes  as  a  reward  for  fome  extraordinary  lervice. 
We  read  in  hiftory,  that  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  allowed  the  earl  of  Win  town’s  anceRor  to  bear, 
in  his  coat-armour,  a  crown  fup ported  by  a  fword,  to 
(how  that  he,  and  the  clan  Seaton,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  fupported  his  tottering  crown.  Queen  Anne 
granted  to  Sir  Cloudcfly  Shovel,  rear-admiral  of  Great 
Britain,  a  cheveron  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  in  chief, 
and  a  crefcent  in  bafe,  to  denote  three  great  victories 
lie  had  gamed  3  two  over  the  French,  and  one  over  the 
Turks. 

Arms  of  community ,  are  thofe  of  biflioprics,  cities, 
univerfities,  academies,  focicties,  companies,  and  other 
bodies  corporate. 

Arms  of  patronage,  are  fuch  as  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  &. c.  add 
to  their  family-arms,  as  a  token  of  their  luperiority, 
rights,  and  jurifdidtion.  Thefe  arms  have  introduced 
into  heraldry,  eaftles,  gates,  wheels,  ploughs,  rakes, 
harrows,  &c. 

Arms  of  family,  or  paternal  arms ,  are  thofe  that  be¬ 
long  to  one  particular  family,  that  diftinguilh  it  from 
others,  and  which  no  per  fon  is  fuffered  to  affume  with¬ 
out  committing  a  crime,  which  fovereigns  have  a  right 
«  to  reftrain  and  punifli. 

Arms  of  alliance,  are  thofe  which  families  or  private 
perfons  take  up  and  join  to  their  own,  to  denote  the 
alliances  they  have  contra&ed  by  marriage.  This  fort 
of  arms  is  either  impaled,  or  borne  in  an  efeutcheon  of 
pretence ,  by  thofe  who  have  married  heirefles. 

Arms  of fuccejjion ,  are  fuch  as  are  taken  up  by  them 
who  inherit  certain  eftates,  manors,  Sec.  either  by  will, 
entail,  or  donation,  and  which  they  either  impale  or 
quarter  with  their  own  arms  3  which  multiplies  the 
titles  of  fome  families  out  of  neceflity,  and  not  through 
oRentation,  as  many  imagine. 

Thefe  arc  the  eight  claffes  under  which  the  divers 
forts  of  arms  are  generally  ranged  3  but  there  is  a  fort 
which  blazooers  call  affuniptive  arms ,  being  fuch  as  are 
taken  up  by  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  upflarts,  though 
of  ever  fo  mean  extra&ion,  who,,  being  advanced  to  a 
degree  of  fortune,  affume  them  without  a  legal  title# 
This,  indeed,  is  a  great  abufe  of  heraldry  3  and  com¬ 
mon  only  in  Britain,  for  on  the  continent  no  fuch  prac¬ 
tice  takes  place. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  confider  the  eflential  and  integral 
parts  of  arms,  which  are  thefe  : 

The  Escutcheon,  The  Charges, 

The  Tinctures,  The  Ornaments# 
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Of  the 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Shield  or  Efeutcheon. 

The Jhield  or  efeutcheon  is  the  field  or  ground  where¬ 
on  are  reprefented  the  figures  that  make  up  a  coat  of 
arms  :  for  thefe  marks  of  diftin&ion  were  put  on  buck¬ 
lers  or  fhields  before  they  were  placed  on  banners, 
ftandards,  flags,  and  coat-armour  3  and  wherever  they 
may  be  fixed,  they  are  Rill  on  a  plane  or  fuperficies 
whofe  form  refembles  a  fliield. 

Shields,  in  Heraldry  called  efcutcheons  or  fcutcheons , 
from  the  Latin  word  feuturn ,  have  been,  and  Rill  are, 
of  different  forms  according  to  different  times  and 
nations.  Among  ancient  ftiields,  fome  were  almoR 
like  a  horfe-ffioe,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  by  n°  1.  in  the 
figure  of  Efcutcheons  3  others  triangular,  fomewhat 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  as  n°  2.  The  people  who  in-  Plate 
habited  Mefopotamia,  now  called  Diarbeck ,  made  ufe  CCLIW 
of  this  fort  of  fliield,  which  is  thought  they  had  of 
the  Trojans.  Sometimes  the  ffiicld  was  heptagonaly 
that  is,  had  feven  Tides,  as  n°  3.  The  firR  of  this 
fliape  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  famous  triumvir 
M.  Antony.  That  of  knights-banneret  was  fquare,. 
like  a  banner,  as  n°  4.  As  to  modern  efcutcheons,  thofe 
ofvthc  Italians,  particularly  of  ecclefiaRics,  are  gene¬ 
rally  oval,  as  n°  5.  The  EngliRi,  French,  Germans, 
and  other  nations,  have  their  efcutcheons  formed  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  according  to  the  carver’s  or  painter’s  fancy  3 
fee  the  various  examples  contained  from  n°  6—16  of 
the  figure.  But  the  efeutcheon  of  maids,  widows,  and 
of  fuch  as  are  born  ladies,  and  are  married  to  private 
gentlemen,  is  of  the  form  of  a  lozenge  :  See  n°  1 7 — 20. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  one  Muriel,  countefs 
of  Strathern,  who  carried  her  arms  in  a  lozenge,  anno 
1284,  which  Riows  how  long  we  have  been  verfant  in 
heraldry. 

ArmoriRs  diRinguifli  feveral  parts  or  points  in  efcut¬ 
cheons,  in  order  to  determine  exaftly  the  pofition  of 
the  bearings  they  are  charged  with  3  they  are  here  de¬ 
noted  by  the  firR  nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ranged 
in  the  following  manner  : 

A - the  dexter  chief 

B - the  precife  middle  chief 

C - the  Jini/ier  chief 

D  '  the  honour  point . 

E - the  fefs  point . 

F - the  nombril  point . 

G - the  dexter  bafe.. 

H - the  middle  precife  bafe . 

I - the  ftnifler  bafe . 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  points  is  of  great  importance* 
and  ought  to  be  well  obferved,  for  they  are  frequently 
occupied  with  feveral  tilings  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  dexter  fide  of  the  efeutcheon 
is  oppofite  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  fihiffer  ffde  to  the* 
right  hand  of  the  perfon’  that  looks  on  it# 

Chap.  II.  Of  TitiBures ,  Fursy  Linesy  and  Dif¬ 
ferences. 

Sect.  I.  OfTinBures.. 

By  tinBures  is  meant  that  variable  hue  of  arm? 
which  is  common  both  to  fhields  and  their  bearings. 

According; 
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Tinwares  /•  Acc?rd'“g  to  t!ie  French  heralds,  there  are  but 
»  ^  i  feven  tinftures  in  armoury  j  of  which  two  are  metals,  the 

v  other  five  are  colours. 


The  Metals  are, 
Silver,  }  termed  S0''' 


t  Argent . 


The  Colours  are, 


Blue, 

Red, 

Green, 

Purple, 

Black, 


termed 


”  Azure, 
Gules . 

<|  Vert. 
Purpure. 
„  Sable . 


termed 


|  Tentnj. 


Sanguine . 


When  natural  bodies,  fuch  as  animals,  plants,  cele- 
ftial  bodies,  &c.  are  introduced  into  coats  of  arms, 
they  naturally  retain  their  natural  colours,  which  is  ex¬ 
prefled  in  this  fcience  by  the  word  proper . 

Befides  the  five  colours  above  mentioned,  the  Eng- 
glilh  writers  on  Heraldry  admit  two  others,  viz. 

Orange,  7 
Blood-colour,  jj* 

But  thefe  two  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  Britifti 
bearings. 

Thefe  tinctures  are  reprefented  in  engravings  and 
drawings  (the  invention  of  the  ingenious  Silvefter  Pe¬ 
tra  Sanfta,  an  Italian  author  of  the  17th  century)  by 
dots  and  lines,  as  in  fig.  ii.  n°  1 _ 9. 

Or  is  exprefled  by  dots. 

Argent  needs  no  mark,  and  is  therefore  plain* 

Azure ,  by  horizontal  lines. 

Gules ,  by  perpendicular  lines. 

Vert,  hy  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the 
finifter  bafe  points. 

Purpure ,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  finifter  chief  to 
the  dexter  bafe  points. 

Sable,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  eroding 
each  other. 

Tenny ,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  finifter  chief  to 
the  dexter  bafe  points,  traverfed  by  horizontal 
lines 

Sanguine ,  by  lines  crofting  each  other  diagonally  from 
#  dexter  to  finifter,  and  from  finifter  to  dexter. 

Sir  George  M‘Kenzie  obferves,  that  “  fome  fan- 
taftic  heralds  have  blazoned  not  only  by  the  ordinary 
colours  and  metals,  but  by  flowers,  days  of  the  week, 
parts  of  a  man’s  body,  &c.  and  have  been  condemned 
for  it  by  the  heralds  of  all  nations.  Yet  the  Englifli 
have  fo  far  owned  this  fancy,”  (the  moft  judicious  of 
them,  as  Mr  Cartwright  and  others  reprobate  it  as 
abfurd),  “  that  they  give  it  for  a  rule  that  the  coats  of 
fovereigns  fhould  be  blazoned  by  the  planets,  thofe  of 
noblemen  by  precious  ftones  j  and  have  fiiited  them  in 
the  manner  here  fet  down  : 


Or 

Topaz 

Sol. 

Argent 

Pearl 

Luna. 

Sable 

Diamond 

Saturn 

Gules 

Ruby 

Mars. 

Azure 

Sapphire 

Jupiter. 

Vert 

Emerald 

Venus. 

Purpure 

Amethyfl 

Mercury. 

Tenny 

Jacinth 

Dragon’s-head* 

Sanguine 

Sardonix 

Dragon’s-tail. 
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“  But  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  thefe  are  but  mere  The  Furs, 
fancies  5  and  are  likewife  unfit  for  the  art,  for  thefe 
reafons  :  ift,  The  French  (from  whom  the  Englifli 
derive  their  heraldry,  not  only  in  principles,  but  in 
words  of  the  French  language)  do  not  only  not  ufe 
thefe  different  ways  of  blazoning,  but  treat  them  en 
ridicule .  2dly,  The  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  Latin  he¬ 
ralds  ufe  no  fuch  different  forms,  but  blazon  by  the 
ordinary  metals  and  colours.  3dly,  Art  fhould  imitate 
nature  ;  and  as  it  would  be  an  unnatural  thing  in  com¬ 
mon  difeourfe  not  to  call  red  red  becaufe  a  prince 
wears  it,  fo  it  is  unnatural  to  ufe  thefe  terms  in  he¬ 
raldry.  And  it  may  fall  out  to  be  very  ridiculous  in 
fome  arms  :  for  inftance,  if  a  prince  had  for  his  arms 
an  afs  couchant  under  his  burden  gules ,  how  ridiculous 
would  it  be  to  fay  he  had  an  afs  couchatit  Mars  f* — A 
hundred  other  examples  might  be  given  *  but  it  is 
enough  to  fay,  that  this  is  to  confound  colours  with 
charges,  and  the  things  that  are  borne  with  colours. 

4thly,  It  makes  the  art  unpleafant,  and  deters  gentle¬ 
men  from  ftudying  it,  and  ftrangers  from  underftand- 
ing  what  our  heraldry  is  5  nor  could  the  arms  of  our 
princes  and  nobility  be  tranftated  in  this  difguife  into 
Latin  or  any  other  language.  But  that  which  con¬ 
vinces  moft  that  this  is  an  error  is,  becaufe  it  makes 
that  great  rule  unneceffary,  whereby  colour  cannot  be 
put  upon  colour,  nor  metal  upon  metal ;  but  this  can¬ 
not  hold  but  where  metals  and  colours  are  exprefled.” 

The  Englifli  heralds  give  different  names  to  the 
roundlet,  (N°  io),  according  to  its  colour.  Thus,  if 
it  is 


Or, 

Argent, 

Azure, 

Gules, 

Vert, 

Purpure, 

Sable, 

Tenny, 

Sanguine, 


>  it  is  called  a  < 


"  Bezant. 
Plate. 
Hurt. 
Torteau. 
Pompey . 
Golpe . 
Pellet. 
Orange. 
Guze. 


The  French,  and  all  other  nations,  do  not  admit 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  names  to  this  figure  my  but  call 
them  Bezants ,  after  an  ancient  coin  ftruck  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  once  Byzantium ,  if  they  are  Or  and  Torteaux  , 
•or  of  any  other  tindure,  exprefling  the  fame.  - 

Sect.  II.  Of  Furs. 

Furs  reprefent  the  hairy  fkin  of  certain  beafts,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  doublings  or  linings  of  robes  and  gar¬ 
ments  of  ftate  r  and  as  fhields  were  anciently  covered 
with  furred  fkins,  they  are  therefore  ufed  in  heraldry 
not  only  for  the  linings  of  the  mantles,  and  other  or- 
naments  of  the  lliields,  but  alfo  in  the  coats  of  arms 
themfelves. 

*1  here  are  three  different  kinds  in  general  ufe,  viz. 

1.  Ermine  ;  which  is  a  field  argent,  powdered  with 

black  fpots,  their  tails  terminating  in  three  hairs.  ( Fig. 
11.  N°  11.).  v  b 

2.  Counter-ermine ,  where  the  field  is  fable,  and  the 
powdering  w'hitc.  (N°  1  2.). 

3*  Vair*  (N°  15.),  which  is  exprefled  by  blue  and 
white  fkins,  cut  into  the  forms  of  little  bells,  ranged  in 
rows  oppofite  to  each  other,  the  bafe  of  the  white 
♦  ones 
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Of  Lines,  or  g  always  next  to  that  of  the  blue  ones.  Vair 

»~w  is  Ui-  5  v  of  fix  rows  5  if  there  be  more  or  fewer,  the 
number  ought  to  be  exprefled  j  and  if  the  colours  are 
different  from  thofe  above  mentioned,  they  muft  like- 
wife  be  exprefled. 

The  Englifh  multiply  the  furs,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  the  tin&ures,  though  no  other  nation  has  adopted 
fuch  varieties.  Thus  they  give  us, 

1 .  White ,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  ermine  \ 
but  it  is  ufed  on  no  other  occafion  but  in  the  deferip- 
tions  of  mantles. 

2 .  Ermines ,  which  is  the  fame  with  contra-ermine. 

3.  Erminois  ;  the  field  is  Or,  the  powdering  Sable, 
(N°  13.).  For  the  ufe  of  this  fur  Guillim  cites  Bara, 
p.  14.  ;  but  no  fuch  fur  is  to  be  found  in  Bara. 

4.  Pean ;  the  field  is  Sable,  the  powdering  Or, 
(N°  14.).  The  French  ufe  no  fuch  term  :  but  they  call 
all  furs  or  doublings  des  pannes  or  petines  ;  which  term 
has  poflibly  given  rife  to  this  miflake,  and  many 
others,  in  thofe  who  do  not  underhand  the  French 
language. 

5.  Erminites ;  the  fame  as  Ermine,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  red  hair  on  each  fide  of  the  black.  Sir  George 
M‘Kenzie  calls  thefe  diftinftions  “  but  fancies,  for  er¬ 
minites  fignifies  properly  little  ermines P 

6.  Counter-vair  ;  when  the  bells  of  the  fame  tinflure 
*me  placed  bafe  againil  bafe,  and  point  againft  point, 

(N°  16.). 

7.  Potent-counter -potent,  anciently  called  Vairy-cuppy , 
as  when  the  field  is  filled  with  crutches  or  potents 
-counter-placed,  (N°  17.). 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of 
the  tin&ures  took  its  rife  from  .the  feveral  colours 
ufed  by  warriors  whilft  they  were  in  the  army,  which 
S.  de  Petra  Sanfta  proves  by  many  citations.  And 
becaufe  it  was  the  cuftom  to  embroider  gold  and  filver 
on  filk,  or  filk  on  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  the  heralds 
did  therefore  appoint,  that  in  imitation  of  the  clothes 
fo  embroidered,  colour  fhould  never  be  ufed  upon  co¬ 
lour,  nor  metal  upon  metal. 


SECT.  III.  Of  the  Lines  ufed  in  the  parting  of  Yields* 

Escutcheons  are  either  of  one  tin&ure,  or  more 
than  one.  Thofe  that  are  of  one  only,  that  is,  when 
fome  metal,  colour,  or  fur,  is  fpread  all  over  the  fur- 
face  or  field,  fuch  a  tin&ure  is  faid  to  be  predominant : 
but  in  fuch  as  have  on  them  more  than  one,  as  moft 
have,  the  field  is  divided  by  lines  ;  which,  according  to 
their  divers  forms,  receive  various  names. 

Lines  may  be  either  ftraight  or  crooked.  Straight 
lines  are  carried  evenly  through  the  efcutcheon  :  and 
are  of  four  different  kinds  *,  viz.  a  perpendicular  line  j  ; 
a  horizontal,  —  j  a  diagonal  dexter,  a  diagonal  fi- 
nifier,  /. 

Crooked  lines  are  thofe  which  are  carried  unevenly 
through  the  efcutcheon  with  rifing  and  falling.  French 
armorifts  reckon  1 1  different  forts  of  them  ;  Guillim 
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admits  of  7  only  \  but  there  are  14  diflinS  kinds, 
the  figures  and  names  of  which  are  as  in  fig.  1.  (a),  1 
N°  1 — 14.  viz. 

1.  The  engrailed.  2.  The  inve&ed.  3.  The  wavy. 
4.  The  embattled,  or  crenelle.  5.  The  nebule.  6.  The 
raguly.  7.  The  indented.  8.  The  dancette.  9.  The 
dove-tail.  10.  The  grafted.  1 1.  The  embattled  aronde. 
12.  The  battled  embattled.  13.  The  pat  tee  or  doveiail. 
14.  Champaine. 

The  principal  reafon  why  lines  are  thus  ufed  in  he¬ 
raldry,  is  to  difference  bearings  which  would  be  other- 
wife  the  fame  ;  for  an  efcutcheon  charged  with  a  chief 
engrailed,  differs  from  one  charged  with  a  chief  wavy, 
as  much  as  if  the  one  bore  a  crofs  and  the  other  a. 
faltier. 

As  the  fore-mentioned  lines  ferve  to  divide  the  field, 
it  mull  be  obferved,  that  if  the  divifion  confifts  of  two 
equal  parts  made  by  the  perpendicular  line,  it  is  called 
parted  per  pale  ;  by  the  horizontal  lin  parted  per  fefs  ; 
by  the  diagonal  dexter,  parted  per  bend ;  by  the  diago¬ 
nal  finifter,  parted  per  bend  finifler ;  examples  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  fequel  of  this  treatife. 

If0  a  field  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  any  of 
thefe  lines,  it  is  faid  to  be  quartered  ;  which  may  be 
done  two  rvays,  viz. 

Quartered  or  parted  per  crofs  ;  which  is  made  by  a 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  line,  which,  eroding  each 
other  at  the  centre  pf  the  field,  divide  it  into  four 
equal  parts  called  quarters .  See  Plate  CCLIV.  under 
fig.  I.  (a). 

Quartered  or  parted  per  fcltier  ;  which  is  made  by 
two  diagonal  lines,  dexter  and  finifter,  that  crofs  one 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  likewife  divide 
it  into  four  equal  parts.  Ibid. 

The  efcutcheon  is  fometimes  divided  into  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  in  order  to  place  in  it  the  arms  of  the 
feveral  families  to  which  one  is  allied  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
it  is  called  a  genealogical  atchievement .  Thefe  divlfions 
may  confift  of  6,  8,  1  2,  and  1 6,  quarters  [as  under  fig.  1. 
(a)],  And  even  fometimes  of  20,  32,  64,  and  upwards  ; 
there  being  examples  of  fuch  divifions  frequently  exhi¬ 
bited  at  pompous  funerals.  An  extraordinary  inftancc 
of  this  kind  was  exhibited  at  the  pompous  funeral 
of  the  Vifcountefs  Townfhend,  whofe  corpfe  was 
brought  from  Dublin  caftle  in  Ireland  to  Ptainbam- 
hall  in  Norfolk,  one  of  the  principal  tenants  on  horfe- 
back  carrying  before  the  hearfe  a  genealogical  banner, 
containing  the  quarterings  of  his  lordfhip’s  and  her 
ladyfhip’s  family,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  160' 
coats.  Sir  George  Booth,  re£lor  of  the  valuable 
living  of  Afhton  under  Line,  bears  fix  diftindl  coats 
of  arms  in  his  fhield  *,  viz.  thofe  for  Booth,  Barton, 
Venables,  Mountfort,  Afhton,  Egerton  ;  and  has  be- 
fides  a  right  to  37  other  coats  :  but  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  very  juflly  objefls  tofo  many  arms  being  clufiered 
together  in  one  fliield  or  banner,  on  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  knowing  and  diftinguifhing  one  coat  of  arms 
from  another. 

3  E  Sect* 


(a)  Bordures  are  ftill  introduced  into  Englifh  coats  of  arms,  but  for  particular  reafons,  which  heralds  can 
heft  explain.  They  are  by  the  French  frequently  taken  for  a  principal  figure,  and  numbered  among  the  rdf 
of  the  ordinaries. 
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> - v - -  Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Differences  of'Coats  of  A  rms . 

Armorists  have  invented  divers  differences  or  cha- 
raCteriftical  marks,  whereby  bearers  of  the  fame  coat 
of  arms  are  diftinguifhed  each  from  others,  and  their 
nearnefs  to  the  principal  bearer  demonstrated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  Guillim,  thefe  differences  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  either  as  ancient  or  modern. 

Art.  i.  Of  Ancient  Differences. 

Thofe  he  calls  ancient  differences  confift  in  bordures 
(a)  ;  which  is  a  bearing  that  goes  all  round,  and  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  boundary  of  the  efcutcheon,  in  form  of  a  hem, 
and  always  contains  a  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth. 
Bordures  were  ufed  in  ancient  times  for  the  diftinguifh. 
ing  not  only  of  one  nation  or  tribe  from  another,  but 
alfo  to  note  a  diverfity  between  particular  perfons  de¬ 
scended  of  one  family  and  from  the  fame  parents. 
Ihis  diftindion,  however,  was  not  exprefsly  fignified 
by  invariable  marks  ;  nor  were  bordures  always  ap¬ 
propriated  to  denote  the  different  degrees  of  confan- 
guinity  •  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  obferves  in  his 
AJpilogia ,  p.  140.  ancient  heralds,  being  fond  of  per- 
fpicuous  differences, often  inverted  the  paternal  tin&ure, 
or  fometimes  inferted  another  charge  in  the  efcutcheon, 
fuch  as  bends,  croflets,  cantons,  or  the  like  ;  which  ir¬ 
regularity  has,  I  fuppofe,  induced  modern  armoriffs  to 
invent  and  make  ufe  of  others.” 

Plate  There  are  bordures  of  different  forms  and  tin&ures, 
CCLV,  as  examples,  fig.  3. 

N°  1.  is  “  Sable,  a  Bordure  Argent ;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Sackville  Tufton,  earl  of  Thanet.— When  a 
bordure  is  plain,  you  are  not  to  mention  it,  as  it  is  al¬ 
ways  underftood  fo  in  heraldry,  though  it  be  not  ex- 
preffed  ;  but  if  it  has  any  other  form,  you  are  to  fig- 
nify  it. 

2.  “  Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Argent borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Gray,  Lord  Gray. — This  is 
called  engrailed ,  from  the  French  word  engrele ,  which 
fignifies  a  thing  the  hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broken 
off  the  edges,  leaving  it  with  little  femicircles  flruck 
©ut  of  it, 

3.  “  Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Or  borne  by  the 
aright  hon.  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewftmry.  You 
muff  obferve,  that  in  a  bordure  or  ordinary  formed  of 
thefe  lines,  the  points  are  reprefented  on  all  Tides  to¬ 
wards  the  field,  and  the  femicircles  turned  towards  the 
bordure  or  ordinary. 

4.  “  Argent,  a  Bordure  inveCled  Azure.” — This 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  laft  ;  for  as  the  other  turns  its 
points  from  the  bordure  into  the  field,  fo  contrarywife 
this  does,  by  the  inverfion  of  the  points  from  the  field 
into  the  bordure.  Such  a  charge  or  any  other  formed 
of  thefe  lines  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  Engliih  coats 
of  arms. 

5.  “  Gules,  a  Bordure  indented  Argent.” — This 
word  indented,  requires  very  little  explanation,  the  fig- 
nification  being  obvious  to  all  perfons,  from  its  figure, 
which  is  compofed  of  tracks  refembling  teeth,  called  in 
Latin  dentes . 

6.  “  Azure,  a  Bordure  Ermine.” 

7.  u  Vert,  a  Bordure  Vair.” 

8.  “  Ermine,  a  Bordure  compony,  or  gobony,  Or 
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and  Sable.” — This  is  fo  termed  from  its  being  com-  Ancient  1 
pofed  of  fmall  equal  pieces.  J.  Guillim  calls  this  pifferences, 
bordure  gobonated \  which  implies  the  fame  meaning  ; 
but  the  word  being  obfolete,  is  not  ufed  by  modern 
heralds. 

9.  “  Quarterly,  Azure  and  Gules,  a  bordure  com¬ 
pony  Argent  and  Azure  ;”  borne  by  his  grace  Henry 
Somerfet,  duke  of  Beaufort,  &c. 

10.  “  Azure,  a  Bordure  counter-compony  Argent 
and  Gules.” — Obferve,  that  the  counter-compony  does 
always  confift  of  two  tracks  and  no  more. 

11.  “  Or,  a  Bordure  cheeky  Argent  and  Sable.”— 

This  has  a  great  refemblance  with  the  the  laft  bordure, 
having  only  one  track  more  ;  therefore  you  muft  take 
care,  before  you  blazon,  to  number  them,  or  elfe  you 
may  eafily  err  in  taking  the  one  for  the  other. 

12.  “  Gules,  a  Bordure  Argent,  charged  with  eight 
Trefoils  flipped  proper,  that  is,  Vert.” — All  nations 
ufe  few  terms  in  blazoning  bordures  ;  but  Englifh  ar- 
morifts,  in  order  poftibly  to  raife  the  dignity  of  this 
fcience,  have  perplexed  it,  and  rendered  it  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  all  foreigners,  by  introducing  into  it  feveral 
myftical  proper  names,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  following  ones,  viz.  They  call  a  bordure,  if  char¬ 
ged  with  eight  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  or  leaves,  verdoy 
of  fuch  vegetables  ;  or  enaluron  of  fuch  birds  ;  enurmj 
of  beafts  ;  perjiew  of  furs  ;  and  entoyre  of  inanimate* 
things  of  what  kind  foever. 

13.  “  Gules  on  a  Bordure  Azure,  eight  Stars  Or.” 

14.  “  Argent,  a  Bordure  compony  of  the  laft  and 
Gules,  the  firft  charged  with  Rofes  of  the  fecond,  barb-  * 
ed  and  feeded  proper.”  This  bordure  is  borne  by  his 
grace  Charles  Lenox  duke  of  Richmond,  &c. 

15.  “  Ermine,  with  a  Bordure  engrailed  Gules;” 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  Henry-BenediCt 
Barnewall,  Vifcount  Kingfland,  &c.  of  Ireland. — This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extraction,  and 
allied  to  the  dukes  of  Little-Bretagne,  where  the  name 
continues  ft  ilk  in  great  repute. 

16.  “  Argent,  a  Bordure  Sable  charged  with  eight 

Befants  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon. - - -  Co!e> 

Lord  Ranelagh,  of  Ireland. 

17.  “  Party  per  pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Bordure 
charged  with  eight  Efcallops  counterchanged  ;”  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  William  Maule,  earl 
of  Panmure,  &c.  of  Ireland.  This  very  ancient  family 
is  originally  French,  and  derives  its  furname  from  the 
town  and  lordfhip  of  Maule  in  Normandy,  where  the 
fame  arms  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  parifh-church. 

17.  “  Azure,  a  Bordure  quarterly,  the  firft  and 
fourth  Ermine,  the  fecond  and  third  counter-compony 
Argent  and  Azure.” 

39.  “  Purpure,  a  Bordure  compony  Or  and  Gules,, 
each  of  the  laft  charged  with  a  Befant.” 

^  20.  u  Quarterly  Or  and  Gules,  within  a  Bordure 
Vert,  charged  with  eight  Efcalops  Or.” 

WTe  ftiall  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that  a 
bordure  is  never  of  metal  upon  metal,  and  feldom  of 
colour  upon  colour,  but  rather  of  the  tindure  which. 

the  principal  bearing  or  charge  is  of.  Thus  Sir - - 

Dalziel  of  Glenae,  whofe  predeceffor  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  noble  family  of  Carnwath,  has,  w  ithin  # 
a  Bordure  Argent,,  the  paternal  coat  of  the  ancient 
name  of  Dalziel,  viz.  “  Sable,  a  hanged  man  with  his 
arms  extended,  Argent ;”  formerly  they  carried  him 

hanging 
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Modern  hanging  on  a  gallows.  This  bearing,  though  To  very 
Differences.  Angular  for  a  coat  of  arms,  was  given  as  a  reward  to 
w  one  of  the  anceftors  of  the  late  Robert  Dalziel,  earl  of 

Carnwatli,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  brave  and 
hazardous  exploit  performed,  in  taking  down  from  a 
gallows  the  body  of  a  favourite  and  near  relation  of 
King  Kenneth  II.  hung  up  by  the  Pi£ls  ;  which  ftory 
is  thus  related  by  iUexandcr  Nilbet:  a  The  king  being 
exceedingly  grieved  that  the  body  of  his  minion  and 
kinfman  iliould  be  fo  difgracefully  treated,  he  proffered 
a  great  reward  to  any  of  his  fubje&s  who  would  ad¬ 
venture  to  refeue  his  corpfe  from  the  difgrace  his  cruel 
enemies  had  unjuftly  put  upon  it :  but  when  none 
would  undertake  this  hazardous  enterprife,  at  laft  a 
valorous  gentleman  came  and  faid  to  the  king,  Dai%ie /, 
which  fignifies  ;  u  I  dare  and  he  did  a&ually  per¬ 
form  that  noble  exploit  to  the  king’s  fatisfa£lion  and 
his  own  immortal  honour,  and  in  memory  of  it  got 
the  aforefaid  remarkable  bearing  :  and  afterwards  his 
pofterity  took  the  word  Dafaiel  for  their  furname,  and 
the  interpretation  of  it,  l  dare,  continues  even  to  this 
day  to  be  the  motto  of  that  noble  family.”  We  can 
have  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition  than 
this,  that  the  heads  of  this  ancient  family  have  for 
many  ages  carefully  retained  this  bearing  without  any 
alteration  or  addition. 

Art.  2.  Of  Modern  Differences. 

The  modern  differences  which  the  Englifh  have 
adopted  not  only  for  the  diftinguifhing  of  Tons  iffued 
out  of  one  family,  but  alfo  to  denote  the  difference  and 
fubordinate  degre.es  in  each  houfe  from  the  original 
pjate  anceftors^  are  nine,  viz. 

CGLIV.  For  the  heir  or  firfl:  fon,  the  Label  ;  2d  fon,  the 
under  fig.  z.  Crefcent  ;  3d  fon,  the  Mullet*,  4th  fon,  the  Martlet; 
{a).  3th  fon,  the  Annulet  ;  6th  fon,  the  Flower-de-luce  ; 

7th  fon,  the  Ilofe  ;  8th  fon,  the  Crofs  moline  ;  9th 
jfon,  the  Double  Quarter- foil. 

By  thefe  differences,  the  fix  fons  of  Thomas  Beau¬ 
champ,  the  15th  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  the 
34th  year  of  King  Edward  III.  are  diflinguifhed  in  an 
old  window  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Warwick  ; 
fo  that  although  they  are  called  modern  differences , 
their  ufage  with  the  Englifh  is  ancient. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that,  of  all  the  forerr.entioned 
marks  of  diftin£tion,  none  but  the  label  is  affixed  on 
the  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family  ; 
which  the  introducers  of  this  peculiarity  have,  however, 
thought  proper  to  diftinguifti  by  additional  pendants 
and  diftin£l  charges  on  them. 

As  to  the  diftinflion  to  be  made  in  the  arms  of  the 
offspring  belonging  to  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
brothers,  it  is  expreffed  by  figures  on  the  top  and 
Plate  margin  of  the  table  contained  in  fig.  4.  For  inftanee, 
CCLV.  Xhe  heir  or  firfl  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  beareth  a 
crefcent  charged  with  a  label  during  his  father’s  life 
only.  The  fecond  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent 
charged  with  another  crefcent.  The  third  fon  of  the 
fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  mullet.  The 
fourth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged 
with  a  martlet.  The  fifth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a 
*  crefcent  charged  with  an  annulet.  The  fixth  fon  of  the 
fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  flower-de-luce ; 
and  fo  on  of  the  other  fons,  taking  care  to  have  them 
of  a  difl'erent  tin£ture. 
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In  what  part  of  the  efcittcheon  thefe  differences  Modern 
fhould  be  borne  is  not  certain  ;  for  Guillim,  Morgan,  Differences. 
and  others,  give  us  many  different  examples  of  their 
pofition.  The  honour-point  would  be  the  properefi 
place,  if  the  arms  would  admit  of  it ;  but  that  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  as  that  part  may  be  charged  with 
fome  figure  in  the  paternal  coat,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  receive  the  difference.  There  are  instances 
where  thefe  are  borne  as  perfefl  coats  of  arms,  as  the 
examples  fubjoined  to  the  Table  of  Houfes  fufliciently 
fhow  ;  which  are  to  be  blazoned  thus  : 

The  firfl  is  u  Azure,  -a  Label  Argent.” — When 
fuch  a  label  is  borne  as  a  difference,  the  pendants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  G.  Leigh,  fignify  that  he  is  but  the  third 
perfon  ;  the  dexter  pendant  referring  to  his  father, 
the  finiflcr  to  his  mother,  and  the  middle  one  to  him- 
felf. 

The  fecond  is  “  Argent,  a  Label  of  five  points 
Azure  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Hentington.  If  a 
label  has  more  or  lefs  than  three  pendants  or  points, 
they  are  to  be  expreffed  as  in  the  foregoing  example. 

The  third  is  “  Azure,  a  Crefcent  Argent,”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Lucy. — The  reafon  G.  Leigh  afligns 
for  the  fecond  fon’s  having  a  crefcent  for  a  difference 
is  to  fhow  that  he  fhould  increafe  the  family  by  adding 
to  it  riches  and  reputation. 

The  fourth  is  “  Argent,  a  Mullet  Sable,  on  a 
Chief  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis  Or  borne  by  the  name 
of  Rogers,  in  Glouceflerfhire.— A  mullet  or  fpur  was 
appinted  for  the  third  fon’s  difference,  as  the  lafb 
mentioned  author  fays,  to  fhow  that  he  fhould  follow 
chivalry. 

The  fifth  is  “  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis  Argent 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Digby,  Baron  Digby 
of  Geafhil,  in  King’s  county,  Ireland. 

Thefe  few  examples,  among  many  more  that  might 
be  given,  demonftrate  the  impropriety  of  adopting 
thefe  modern  differences ,  as  they  are  called,  for  marks 
of  cadency  to  diflinguilh  the  different  branches  of  a 
family  ;  for  it  is  impoflible  to  diflinguifh  the  .uncle  or 
grand-uncle,  from  the  nephew,  or  grand-nephew,  if 
each  of  them  are  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  fons ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  fucceflion  thefe  differences  would  mul¬ 
tiply  to  fuch  a  number,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
delineate  them  diftin£tly  in  moil  cafes.  But  as  they 
are  given  by  moft  of  the  Englifh  writers  on  heraldry, 
though  no  foreign  nation  ufes  them,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  infert  them  here. 

Sifters,  except  of  the  blood-royal,  have  no  other 
mark  of  difference  in  their  coats  of  arms,  but  the  form 
of  the  efcutcheon  (as  obferved  before) ;  therefore  they 
are  permitted  to  bear  the  arms  of  their  father,  even  as 
the  eldeft  fon  does  after  his  father’s  deceafe.  'I  he  reafon 
of  which  is  by  Guillim  faid  to  be,  that  when  they  are 
married,  they  lofe  their  furname,  and  receive  that  of 
their  hufbands. 

Next  to  thefe  diminutions,  G  Leigh,  J.  Guillim, 
and  after  them  Dr  Harris  in  his  Lexicon  Technicum , 
let  forth  at  large  divers  figures,  which  they  pretend 
were  formerly  added  to  the  coats  of  fuch  as  were  to 
be  punifhed  and  branded  for  cowardice,  fornication, 

{lander,  adultery,  treafon,  or  murder,  for  which  they 
give  them  the  name  of  abatements  of  honour  ;  but  as 
they  produce  but  one  inftanee  of  fuch  whimfical  bear¬ 
ings,  we  have  not  inferted  them  here.  Befides,  arms 
3  E  2  being 
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Honour-  being  marks  of  honour,  they  cannot  admit  of  any  note 
a  naries^ 1  ln^arny  1  Ror  would  any  body  now-a-days-bear  them 
v.,- if  they  were  fo  branded.  It  is  true,  a  man  may  be 
degraded  for  divers  crimes,  particularly  high  treat'on  ; 
but  in  fuch  cafes  the  efcutehpon  is  reverfed,  trod  upon, 
and  torn  in  pieces,  to  denote  a  total  extinction  and 
fupprefiion  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Charges . 

Armorists  call  a  charge  whatfoever  is  contained 
in  the  field,  whether  it  occupy  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  thereof.  All  charges  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  honourable  ordinaries,  fub-or dinavies,  and  com¬ 
mon  charges . 

Honourable  ordinaries,  the  principal  charges  in  he¬ 
raldry,  are  made  of  lines  only,  which,  according  to  their 
difpofition  and  form,  receive  different  names. 

Sub-ordinaries  are  ancient  heraldic  figures,  frequent¬ 
ly  uled  in  coats  of  arms,  and  which  are  diftinguifhed  by 
terms  appropriated  to  each  of  them. 

Common  charges  are  compofed  of  natural,  artificial, 
and  even  chimerical  things;  fuch  as  planets,  creatures, 
vegetables,  inftruments,  &c. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Honourable  Ordinaries . 
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4.  “  Vert,  a  Chief  undy  Or.1*  Of  the 

5.  “  Azure,  a  Chief  nebule  Argent.”  Chief. 

6.  “  Or,  a  Chief  cheeky  Azure  and  Argent.” 

7.  “  Ermine,  a  Chief  quarterly  Or  and  Gules  ;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Peckham. 

8.  u  Argent,  a  Chief  Sable,  in  the  lower  part  there¬ 
of  a  Fillet  of  the  Field.” 

9.  “  Azure,  fretty  Argent,  a  Chief  Or ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Hayes  St  Leger,  Vifcount  Do- 
neraile,  &c.  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extraction  ;  and 
is  defeended  from  Sir  Robert  Sent  Legere,  knight, 
who,  in  1066,  accompanied  William  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  his  expedition  into  England  ;  and  the  fa¬ 
mily  have  a  tradition,  that  he,  with  his  own  hand, 
fup ported  the  faid  duke  when  he  quitted  the  fhip  to 
land  in  SufTex. 

io..  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  engrailed  Azure,  a 
Tortoife  paffant  Or  borne  by  the  name  of  Bid- 

good. 

11.  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Gules,  two  Spur  revels 
Or  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  St  John,  Lord 
St.John  of  Bietfhoe,  &cc.  Of  this  ancient  family, 
which  derive  their  furname  from  a  place  called  St  John 
in  Normandy,  was  John  de  St  John,  Efq.  who  ha¬ 
ving  a  principal  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  duke,  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Eng¬ 
land. 


I  HE  mod;  judicious  armorifts  admit  only  of  nine  ho¬ 
nourable  ordinaries,  viz. 


The  Chief 
The  Pale 
The  Bend 
The  Bend  finider 
The  Fefs 


The  Bar 
The  Chevcron 
The  Crofs  . 
and 

The  Saltier. 


Of  thefe,  but  lipe  have  diminutives,  which  are  called 
as  follows  :  I  hat  of  the  chief  is  a  filet ;  the  pale  has  a 
pallet  and  endorfe ;  the  bend,  a  bendlet ,  cojl ,  and  ribband ,* 
the  bend  finider  has  the  fcarp ,  and  baton ;  the  bar,  the 
clofet  and  barulet ;  the  cheveron,  a  chevronel  and  couple - 
clofe .  All  which  will  be  treated  of  in  their  order. 


Art.  1.  Of  the  Chief. 

The  chief  is  an  ordinary  determined  by  an  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  which,  if  it  is  of  any  other  form  but 
draight,  mud  be  exprefied.  It  is  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  efcutcheon,  and  containeth  in  depth  the 
third  part  of  the  field.  Its  diminutive  is  a  fillet,  the 
content  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
chief,  and  dandeth  in  the  lowed  part  thereof.  This 
ordinary  is  fubjeft  to  be  charged  with  varietv  of  fi¬ 
gures  ;  and  may  be  indented,  wavy,  nebule,  &c.  as  in 
the  examples,  fig.  5. 

Plate  N°  I .  is.  Or,  a  Chief  indented  Azure  ;”  borne 
€CLV.  by  the  right  hon.  Edmund  Butler,  Vifcount  Mount- 
garret,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  great 
and  illudrious  family  of  the  Butlers,  fo  renowned  for 
the.  many  valiant  and  loyal  perfons  it  has  produced,  is 
defeended  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Brion  in  Norman¬ 
dy  ;  but  fince  King  Henry  II.  conferred  the  office  of 
chief  butler  of  Ireland  upon  one  of  the  family,  he  and 
his  fuccefiors  have  aflumed  the  name  of  Butler. 

2.  “  Azure,  a  Chief  engrailed  Or.” 

3.  “  Argent,  a  Chief  inveCted  Vert.” 

I 


12.  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Vert,  two  Spears  Heads 
erc£I  of  the  Field,  the  points  imbrued  Gules;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  George  Brodrick,  Vifcount  Middle- 
ton,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  family  is 
lineally  defeended  from  George  de  Brodrick,  who  came 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  William  II. 

13*  44  Or,  on  a  Chief  Sable,  three  Efcallops  of  the 
field,'’  for  the  name  of  Graham  ;  and  borne  quartered 
in  the  arms  of  his  Grace  William  Graham,  duke,  mar¬ 
quis,  and  earl  of  Montrofe,  8cc.  with  Argent  three 
Rofes  Gules.  According  to  the  Scots  writers  this  great 
and  noble  family  is  defeended  from  the  renowned  Greme 
or  Grame,  who  in  the  year  404  was  general  of  King 
Fergus  II.’s  army,  and  in  420  forced  his  way  through 
the  wall  built  by  the  Romans  between  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Clyde  to  keep  out  the  Scots  from  molefting  them 
in  their  'pofleffions,  and  the  faid  breach  has  ever  fince 
been  called  Grame' s  Dike. 

14.  “  Argent,  on  a  chief  indented  Gules,  three 
Crofles  pattee  of  the  Field  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
John  Percival  earl  of  Egmont,  &c.  Tills  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  fuppofed,  from  circumflances  little 
fiiort  of  pofitive  proof,  to  have  fprung  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  fovereign  dukes  of  Bretagne  in  France, 
of  the  fame  name.  They  were  tranlplanted  into  Nor¬ 
mandy  before  the  conqueft,  pofiefled  of  great  eftates 
and  power,  and  inverted  with  the  office  of  chief  butler. 
Upon. the  Norman  invafion,  two  of  this  family  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  from  one  of 
which  the  defeent  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Egmont  is  de¬ 
duced  by  the  cleared;  and  mod  indifputable  proofs  of 
hiftorians  and  records. 

r5-  i  Azure,  on  a  Chief  indented  Or,  three  Spur- 
rcvels  Gules  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Moore, 
earl  of  Drogheda,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
This  noble  family,  which'isof  French  extraction,  came 
Into  England  foon  after  the  conqueft,  and  made  their 

firft 


« 


Chap.  Ill; 
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Of  the  firft  reiidence  In  the  manor  of  Moore-court,  in  the 
Pa!e.  county  of  Kent. 

■~'v  "  1 6.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  indented  Azure,  three 

ducal  coronets  Or  borne  by  the  name  of  Lytton . 

17.  “  Azure,  on  a  Chief  Or,  three  Martlets  Gules,” 
for  the  name  of  Wray ;  and  borne  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
Bart,  of  Lincolnihire. 

18.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  Gules*,  five  Lozenges  of 
the  firlt ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Dixin . 

19.  “  Argent,  fretty  Gules,  on  a  Chief  of  the  fecond; 
three  Leopards  Faces  Or  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
Henry  Liddel,  Lord  Ravenfworth.  This  noble  lord  is 
defcended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Liddle-caflle,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  where  they  have  been  proprietors 
of  great  coal-mines  time  out  of  mind. 

20.  “  Ermine,  a  Chief  party  per  pale  Azure  and 
Or  ;  on  the  dexter  the  Sun  in  his  fplendour,  on  the  fini- 
ffer  a  Crofs  pattee  Gules.”  The  arms  of  the  biftiopric 
of  Raphoe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 


Art.  2.  Of  the  Pale. 


Plate 

CCLV. 


The  Pale  is  an  ordinary,  confiding  of  two  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  bafe  of  the 
efcutcheon,  and  contains  the  third  middle  part  of  the 
field.  Its  diminutives  are,  the  pallet,  which  is  the  half 
of  the  pale ;  and  the  endorfe,  which  is  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pale.  This  ordinary  and  the  pallet  may  receive 
any  charge,  but  the  endorfe  fhould  not  be  charged. 
The  endorfe,  befides,  is  never  ufed,  according  to  J. 
Leigh,  but  to  accompany  the  pale  in  pairs,  as  cotices 
do  the  bend ;  but  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  a  different  opi¬ 
nion,  fig.  6. 

Ex.  1.  “  Gules,  a  Pale  Or  ;”  by  the  name  ot  Grand- 
main. 

2.  “  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Pale 
counterchanged .” 

3.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  between  two  Endorfes  Gules.” 

4.  “  Party  per  Pale,  iff,  Paly  of  fix  Argent  and 
Sable,  2d,  Azure  j”  borne  by  the  name  of  Trenchard. 

5.  “  Pale  of  fix  Or  and  Azure.” 

6.  Argent,  three  Pallets  undy  Sable  by  the 
name  of  Downes . 

7.  “  Party  per  Pale,  Argent  and  Gules  5”  borne  by 
the  right  honourable  John  Waldegrave,  Earl  Walde- 
grave,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  John 
de  Waldegrave,  who  was  Iheriff  of  London  in  the  year 
I  205,  in  the  feventh  year  of  King  John. 

8.  “  Party  per  Pale  indented,  Or  and  GuJes  ;” 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Bermingham, 
baron  of  Athenry,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of  this 
ancient  and  noble  family,  which  are  of  Englifh  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Berming¬ 
ham  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  was  William  de  Ber¬ 
mingham,  who  was  poffeffed  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  which  continued  in  that  fa¬ 
mily  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

9.  tc  Quarterly  per  Pale  dove-tail,  Gules  and  Or 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Bromley,  Lord 
Montfort,  Sec.  This  noble  lord  is  maternally  defeend- 
ed  from  Sir  Walter  Bromleghe  of  Bromleghe,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  King 
John.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  another  of  his  lordffiip’s 
anceffors,  was  conftituted  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  21  Elizabeth;  in  which  poll  he  died,  29  E- 
lizabetli. 
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i©.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  flory  counterfiory  Sable.” 

11.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  lozengy  Sable  borne  by  ,  j 

the  name  of  Savage . 

12.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  indented  Vert;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Dichfon . 

13.  “  Argent,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  Sable,  three 
Crefcents  Or borne  by  the  name  of  Afily. 

14.  t(  Ermine  on  a  Pale  engrailed  azure,  three 
Lion’s  Heads  couped  Or j”  borne  by  the  name  of  A- 
very . 

15.  “  Vert,  on  a  Pale  radiant  Or,  a  Lion  ram¬ 
pant  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  right  honourable  James 
O’Hara,  Lord  Tyrawley,  &.c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ire¬ 
land.  This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from  Milelius  king 
of  Spain,  by  his  eldefl  Ion  Hiberius,  who,  with  his 
brother  Heremen,  eftablilhed  a  colony  in  Ireland.  Sir 
Charles  O’Hara,  father  to  the  prefent  lord,  was  created 
baron  of  Tyrawley  by  Queen  Anne,  Jan.  10.  1706,  be¬ 
ing  at  that  time  a  lieutenant-general,  and  colonel  of 
the  royal  regiment  of  fufileers  :  and  the  next  year  was 
made  general  in  Spain,  where  his  fon,  Lord  James,  was 
W'ounded  at  the  battle  of  Almanza. 

16.  u  Azure,  a  Pallet  Argent.” 

17.  “  Vert,  an  Endorfe  Or.” 

18.  “  Argent  on  two  Pallets  Sable,  fix  Crofs-crof- 
lets  fitchy  Or  borne  by  the  name  of  Betunes ,  of  the 
county  of  Salop. 

19.  “  Argent,  two  Endorfes  Gules,  in  Chief  three 
Mullets  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Vautort . 

20.  “  Azure,  on  a  Pale  walled  with  three  pieces  on 
each  fide  Or,  an  Endorfe  Sable  borne  by  the  name 
of  Sublet  de  Noyers ,  a  family  of  diftinftion  in  France. 


Art.  3.  Of  the  Bend  and  Bend-sinister. 

The  bend  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  two  diagonal 
lines,  drawn  from  the  dexter-chief  to  the  finifter-bafe  : 
and  contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth,  if  un¬ 
charged  ;  but  if  charged,  then  the  third.  Its  diminu¬ 
tives  are,  the  bendlet,  which  is  the  half  of  a  bend  ;  the 
coft  or  cotice,  when  two  of  them  accompany  a  bend, 
which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  bend  ;  and  the  ribband,  the 
moiety  of  a  coft,  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  field. 

There  is  alfo  the  bend-finifter,  which  is  of  the  fame 
breadth  as  the  bend,  but  drawn  the  contrary  way  :  this 
is  fubdivided  into  a  ferape,  which  is  the  half  of  the 
bend,  and  into  a  baton,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bend,  but  does  not  extend  itfelf  to  the  extremities 
of  the  field,  there  being  part  of  it  feen  at  both  ends. 

See  the  examples,  fig.  7.  pjate 

Ex.  1.  “  Argent,  a  Bend  wavy  Sable  borne  by  CCLVL 
the  right  honourable  John  Wallop,  earl  of  Bortfmouth, 

&c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  Wallops 
of  Hampihire,  a  Saxon  family,  who  were  poffeffed  of 
lands  to  a  confiderable  value  in  the  county  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueff. 

2.  “  Cheeky  Or,  and  Azure,  a  Bend  Ermine 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  John  Ward,  Vifcount 
Dudley  and  Ward,  &c.  The  anceffors  of  this  noble 
lord  were  anciently  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  which 
was  Simon  Ward,  who  had  large  poffeflions  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  and  was  in  France  and  Scotland  in 
the  reigns  of  King  Edward  II.  and  III. 

3.  “  Azure,  a  Bend  engrailed  Argent,  between 
two  Cotices  Or borne  by  the  right  honourable 
Matthew  Fortefcue,  Lord  Fortcfcue;  as  alfo  by  the 
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riglit  honourable  Hugh  Fortefcue-Aland,  Baron  For- 
,  tefcue,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  this  lad  nobleman 
bearing  a  crefcent  in  his  arms  for  difference.  The  fa¬ 
mily  of  Fortefcue  is  defcended  from  Sir  Richard  le 
Forte,  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  flrength  and  courage, 
who  accompanied  William  duke  of  Normandy  in  his  in- 
vafion  of  England  j  and  bearing  a  flrong  fhield  before 
the  duke,  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  had  three  horfes 
killed  under  him,  and  from  that  fignal event  the  name 
and  motto  of  the  family  were  affumed  }  for  the  Latin 
word  feututn,  or  the  old  French  word  efeue  “  a  fhield,” 
being  added  to  forte,  “  ftrong,”  compofe  their  name  j 
and  the  motto  is,  Forte  fcutujji  falus  ducum . 

4.  “  Sable,  a  Bend  Argent  between  two  Cotices  in¬ 
dented  Or  •”  borne  by  the  name  of  Fre?ich. 

5.  “  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Sable,  a  Bend  counter- 
changed  5”  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Frederick 
Calvert,  Baron  Baltimore.  The  original  of  this  family 
is  from  an  ancient  and  noble  houfe  of  that  furname  in 
the  earldom  of  Flanders,  whereof  Sir  George  Calvert, 
knight,  among  other  honourable  employments,  was 
fecretary  of  date  to  King  James  I.  by  whom  he  was 
created  a  baron,  Feb.  20.  1624,  and  from  whom  he  had 
a  grant  to  him,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  province  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Avalon  in  America. 

6.  “  Party  per  Bend  crenelle  Argent  and  Gules 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  Edmund  Boyle,  earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Sir  Philip  Boyle, 
a  knight  of  Arragon,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.  tilted  at  a  tournament  with  Sir  Jofeph 
Adley,  knight  of  the  Garter. 

7.  “  Argent,  three  Bendlets  enhanfed  Gules ;” 
as  the  Englifh  exprefs  it,  but  the  phrafe  enhanfed  is 
ufed  by  no  other  nation.  The  proper  blazon  of  this 
arms  is,  Parted  per  bend,  id  bendy  of  fix  gules,  and 
argent*,.  2d  of  the  lad.  Borne  by  the  right  honour¬ 
able  William  Byron,  Lord  Byron.  From  Doomfday- 
book  it  appears,  that  this  family  was  polfeifed  of  numer¬ 
ous  manors  and  lands  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  j 
and  that  Sir  John  Byron,  one  of  his  lordfliip’s  an- 
cedors,  attended  King  Edward  III.  in  his  wars  in 
France. 

8.  “  Ermine,  a  Bend  voided  Gules  j”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Ire  ton . 

9.  “  Argent  three  Bendlets  wavy  Azure  j”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Wilbraham . 

10.  “  Bendy  of  fix  pieces  Argent  and  Azure.”  Ob- 
ferve,  that  when  the  fhield  is  filled  with  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  bendlets  of  metal  and  colour,  it  is  called  bendij  ; 
but  if  the  number  of  them  is  unequal,  they  are  to  be 
blazoned  by  the  name  bendlets ,  and  their  number  fpe- 
cified. 

11.  “  Party  per  Bend  Azure  and  Argent,  two  Bend¬ 
lets  engrailed  counterchanged  j”  borne  by  the  name  of 
Frenes . 

12.  “  Quarterly,  Or  and  Gules,  a  Bend  over-all 
Vair  borne  by  his  grace  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville, 
duke  of  Dorfet  and  earl  of  Middlesex,  Sec.  The  an- 
ceftors  of  this  family  were  lords  of  the  town  and  feig- 
niory  of  Sackville  in  Normandy,  and  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror  when  he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

13.  “  Gules  on  a  Bend  Argent,  three  Trefoils  flip¬ 
ped  proper  borne  by  the  right  honourable  George 
William  Hervey,  earl  of  Briftol,  &c.  This  noble  lord 
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derives  his  pedigree  from  Robert  Fitz-Hervey,  a  Of  the  Fefs 
younger  fon  of  Hervey  duke  of  Orleans,  who  came  and  Bar* 
over  from  France  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

.14.  “  Argent,  on  a  bend  Gules  cotifed  Sable  ;  three 
pairs  of  Wings  conjoined  of  the  firft  ;”  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  Richard  Wingfield,  Vifcount  Powers- 
court,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble  lord 
is  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Wingfield  in  Suffolk 
where  they  had  a  feat  before  the  Norman  conqueft’ 
called  Wingfield- cajlle. 

15.  “  Gules,  on  a  Bend  contre  Ermine  cotifed  Or, 
three  Boars  heads  couped  Argent  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  George  Edgcumbe,  Lord  Edgcumbe, 

Sec.  The  anceftors  of  this  noble  lord  received  their 
name  from  the  manor  of  Edgcumbe  in  Devonfhire. 

One  of  this  lord’s  anceftors  was  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe, 
who  came  over  to  England  with  the  earl  of  Richmond’ 
having  a  great  fhare  in  the  viflory  he  obtained  over 
King  Richard  III.  at  Bofworth,  by  which  the  earl 
made  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England. 

16.  “  Argent,  a  Bend-finifter  Gules.” 

17.  “  Or,  a  Bendlet  Gules.” 

.18.  “.Argent,  a  Ribband  Gules”— The  name  of 
this  bearing  correfponds  well  with  its  form,  being  both 
long  and  narrow,  which  is  the  fhape  of  a  ribband. 

1.9'.  U  *^zurcj  a  Scrape  Or.” — This  bearing,  as 
Guillim  obferves,  is  that  kind  of  ornament  called  now- 
a-days  a  Scarf  which  is  ufed  by  officers  on  duty,  and 
ufually  worn  after  the  fame  manner. 

20.  This  contains  three  Batons.  The  firft  is  com- 
pony  ermine  and  azure ;  fet  over  the  royal  arms,  for 
his  grace  William  Fitzroy  duke  of  Cleveland.  The  fe- 
cond  is  compony  argent  and  azure  ;  fet  over  the  royal 
arms,  for  his  grace  Auguftus  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of 
Grafton.  Lhe  third  is  gules,  charged  with  three  rofes 
argent,  feeded  and  barbed  proper ;  fet  over  the  royal 
arms,  for  his  grace  George  Beauclerk,  duke  of  St  Al¬ 
bans.  The  grandfathers  of  thefe  noble  dukes  being 
natural  fons  of  King  Charles  II.  is  what  entitles  them 
to  the  royal  arms. 

Art.  4.  Of  the  Fess  and  Bar. 

The  Fefs  is  an  ordinary  which  is  produced  by  two 
parallel  lines,  drawn  horizontally  acrofs  the  centre  of 
the  field,  and  contains  in  breadth  the  third  part  there¬ 
of.  Some  Englifh  writers  fay  it  has  no  diminutive, 
for  a  bar  is  a  diftinft  ordinary  of  itfelf. 

The  Bar,  according  to  their  definition,  is  formed  of 
two  lines,  and  contains  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  : 
which  is  not  the  only  thing  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
fefs  j  for  there  may  be  more  than  one  in  an  efcutcheon, 
placed  in  different  parts  thereof,  whereas  the  fefs  is 
limited  to  the  centre-point ;  but  in  this  the  French 
differ  from  them.  The  bar  has  two  diminutives  5  the 
barulet,  which  contains  the  half  of  the  bar  ;  and  the 
clofet,  which  is  the  half  of  the  barulet.  When  the 
fhield  contains  a  number  of  bars  of  metal  and  colour 
alternate,  of  even  number,  that  is  called  barry  of  fo 
many  pieces,  exprefting  their  number.  See  the  exam-  Plate 
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N  1.  is  “  Argent,  a  Fefs  indented  Sable*,”  borne 
by  the  right  honourable  John  Weft,  Earl  Delaware,  &c. 

This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  the  Wefts,  a  great 
family  in  the  weft  of  England  •  but  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  they  appear  to  have  been  feifed  of  ma¬ 
nors 
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Of  the  Ftfsnors  and  lands  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Sir  Tho- 
and  13 -r  mas  de  Weft,  knight,  one  of  his  lordftiip’s  anceftors, 

U"~V - being  at  the  battle  of  Creffy,  and  there  taking  John 

the  French  king  prifoner,  had  granted  him,  for  that 
remarkable  a&ion,  an  augmentation  to  his  atchieve- 
ment,  viz.  a  Crampette  Or,  diftinguilhed  by  the  chape 
of  a  fword  in  the  middle  ;  the  chape  being  given  him 
by  the  faid  king,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  be¬ 
coming  his  prifoner  :  his  cognizance  was  a  rofe  parted 
per  pale,  argent,  and  gules  \  which  two  badges  are 
It  ill  borne  in  the  atchievement  of  the  prefen  t  Lord  De¬ 
laware. 

2.  “  Argent,  a  Fefs  wreathed  Azure  and  Gules 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  John  Carmichael,  earl 
of  Hyndford.  Of  this  ancient  family,  which  is  faid  to 
affurae  their  furname  from  the  lands  of  Carmichael, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  where  they  ftill 
have  their  chief  feat,  was  Sir  John  Carmichael,  who 
accompanied  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  to  the  aflift- 
ance  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  againft  the  Engliih  \ 
and  fignalizing  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  Baughey  in 
April  1421,  and  breaking  his  fpear  when  the  French 
and  Scots  got  the  victory,  had  thereupon  added  to  his 
paternal  coat,  a  dexter  arm  holding  a  broken  fpear, 
which  is  now  the  creft  of  the  family. 

3.  “  Party  per  Fefs  Or  and  Argent,  a  Fefs  nebule 
Gules  5”  borne  by  the  name  of  Antefted. 

4.  “  Party  per  Fefs  indented  Or  and  Azure  j”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Saunders. 

5.  “  Cheeky  Or  and  Azure  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  a 
Crefcent  Argent  for  difference  5”  borne  by  the  right 
honourable  Hugh  Clifford,  Lord  Clifford,  of  Chudley. 
This  noble  lord  is  defeended  from  Walter  de  Clifford, 
of  Clifford  caftle,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  who  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror  *,  of  which  fa¬ 
mily  was  fair  Rofamond,  miftrefs  to  King  Henry  II. 

6.  <(  Argent,  on  a  Fefs  Azure,  three  Lozenges 
Or  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Bafil  Fielding,  • 
earl  of  Denbigh  and  Defmond,  &c.  This  noble  earl 
is  defeended  from  the  earls  of  Hapfburg,  in  Germany. 
Geoffroy  earl  of  Hapfburg,  being  oppreffed  by  Ro- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  came  over  into  England, 
and  one  of  his  fons  ferved  King  Henry  III.  in  his 
wars,  whole  anceftors  laying  claim  to  the  territories  of 
Lauffenburg  and  Rhin-Fielding,  in  Germany,  he  took 
the  name  of  Fielding. 

7.  “  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  three  Fleurs-de-lis  of  the 
firft  borne  by  the  name  of  Lennard.  This  is  in  the 
firft  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  right  honourable  Thomas 
Barret  Lennard  Lord  Dacre’s  arms. 

8.  “  Ermine,  ©n  a  Fefs  Gules,  a  Lion  paffant  Or 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  John  Proby,  Baron 
Carysfort,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

9.  a  Sable,  a  Fefs  Ermine,  between  three  Cref- 
cents  Or  borne  by  the  right  honourable  George 
William  Coventry,  earl  of  Coventry,  &c.  This  noble 
earl  is  defeended  from  John  Coventry,  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Coventry,  and  afterwards  mercer  and  lord  may¬ 
or  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  :  from  whom 
defeended  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  juilices  of  the 
court  of  common-pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  y  whole  fon  Thomas  was  recorder  of  London,  and 
afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I. 

10.  “  Sable,  a  Fefs  cheeky,  Or  and  Azure,  between 
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three  Befants  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Ridge- Of  the  Fefs 
way  Pitt,  earl  and  baron  of  Londonderry,  &c.  Of  this  and  Far.  ^ 
noble  family,  which  were  anciently  of  Bandfort,  in 
the  county  of  Dorfet,  was  Thomas  Pitt,  Efq.  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  made  governor  of  Fort 
St  George  in  the  Eaff  Indies,  where  he  refided  many 
years,  and  purchafed  a  diamond,  which  he  fold  to  the 
king  of  France  for  125,0001.  fterling,  weighing  136 
carats,  and  commonly  known  at  this  day  by  the  name 
of  Pitt's  diamond . 

11.  “  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Sable,  between  three  Mufcovy 
Ducks  proper,  a  Rofe  of  the  Field  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  John  Bateman,  Vifcount  Bateman, 

&:c.  Of  this  noble  family,  which  was  anciently  feated 
at  Halefbrook,  near  St  Omers  in  Flanders,  was  Giles- 
Bateman,  Efq.  whofe  fon  was  a  merchant  of  London, 
and  was  father  to  Sir  James  Bateman,  knight,  who,  in 
1712,  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Ilchcfter 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  re-chofen  in  1713. 

12.  “  Sable,  on  a  Fefs  Argent,  between  three  Leo¬ 
pards  paffant  guardant  Or,  three  Efcallops  Gules  *,’r< 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  Wills  Hill,  earl  of  Hillf- 
borough,  &c.  Of  this  family,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  were  of  note  in  the  county  of  Downe, 
was  Sir  Mofes  Hill,  whe,  during  O’Neile’s  rebellion, 
was  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  affociated  under  the 
earl  of  Effex  to  fupprefs  it  }  and  afterwards  ferved  un¬ 
der  Arthur  Lord  Chichefter,  lord  deputy,  and  by  King^ 

James  I.  was  appointed  provoft-xnarfhal  of  the  whole 
province  of  Ulffer  in  Ireland. 

13.  “  Gules,  two  Bars  Or  j”  borne  by  the  right 
honourable  Simon  Harcourt,  earl  of  Harcourt, 

This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  Harcourts  of 
Normandy,  who  took  their  name  from  a  place  called 
Harcourty  in  that  province,  where  the  family  ufually 
refided.  Gervaife,  count  de  Harcourt,  with  his  two 
fons  Jeffrey  and  Arnold,  came  over  with  the  Conquer¬ 
or,  when  he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

14.  “  Ermine,  two  Bars  Gules  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  Thomas  Nugent,  earl  of  Weftmeath,. 

Baron  Delvin. 

15.  “  Argent,  two  Bars  indented  Sable  j”  borne 
by  the  right  honourable  Godart  Ginkle,  earl  of  Ath- 
lone.  Godart,  who  was  the  firft  earl,  was  defeended  of 
a  very  ancient  family  in  the  united  provinces  of  Hol¬ 
land,  where  he  W'as  baron  de  Reede  and  Ginkle,  & c. 

In  1691,  he  wfas  a  lieutenant-general  of  King  William’s 
forces  in  Ireland  ;  where,  in  June  the  fame  year,  he  took 
Ballymore  for  the  Englifti ;  and,  in  July  following, 
the  Irifh  town  of  Athlone,  which  laft  exploit  is  one  of 
the  greateft  recorded  in  hiftory. 

16.  a  Argent,  three  Bars  gemels  Gules  j”  borne 
by  the  right  honourable  Richard  Barry,  earl  of  Barry¬ 
more,  &c.  This  noble  family,  who  have  been  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  loyalty  and  valour,  are  faid  to  derive 
their  furname  from  the  ifland  of  Barry,  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan,  in  Wales  *,  and  from  their  riches  and 
eftates  have  been  called  by  the  people  Barrymore ,  or 
the  Great  Barry. 

17.  “  Or,  a  Fefs-couped  Gules,  between  two  Lions 
paffant  Sable  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Samuel 
Maftiam,  Lord  Maftiam,  &c.  This  noble  lord. is  de¬ 
feended  from  Sir  John  Mafliam,  wrho  flouriftied  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  w'as  buried  at  Thorne- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1455* 
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x8\  “  Argent,  a  Lion  rampant  guardant  Gules, 
t — ^ .  debruifed  by  a  befs  Azure,  between  three  Etoiles  if- 
fuing  out  of  as  many  Grelcents  of  the  fecond  j”  borne 
by  the  right  honourable  Robert  Dillon,  earl  of  Rofcom- 
mon,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble 
family  is  derived  from  Logan,  furnamed  Dilune  or 
De/ior:,  which  fignifies  brave  and  valiant,  to  whom  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in 
viiofe  right,  after  her  father’s  death,  he  became  prince 
and  fovereign  of  Aquitaine,  which  continued  in  his 
pofterity  till  Henry  II.  married  Alionora,  daughter 
and  heir  to  William  V.  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  about 
1172  obtained  that  principality  by  fuperior  force  5 
and,^  to  prevent  any  disturbance,  brought  Sir  Henry 
Delion  or  Dillon,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  then  in¬ 
fants,  to  England,  their  father  being  flain. 

19.  “  Or,  two  Bars  Azure,  a  Chief  quarterly  of  the 
fecond  and  Gules,  the  1  ft  and  4th  charged  each  with 
two  Fleurs-de-lis  of  France  }  the  2d  and  3d  w  ith  a 
Lion  of  England  $”  borne  by  his  grace  John  Manners, 
duke  of  Rutland,  marquis  of  Granby,  &c.  This  chief 
was  anciently  Gules )  and  the  charge  thereon  is  an  ho- 
nonary  augmentation,  fhowing  his  grace’s  defcent  from 
the  blood-royal  of  King  Edward  IV. 

20.  “  Barry  of  ten  pieces  Argent  and  Azure,  over 

all  fix  Efcutcheons  5  3,  2,  I,  Sable,  each  charged  with 
a  Lion  rampant  of  the  firft,  armed,  and  langued  Gules, 
a  Crefcent  for  difference  5”  borne  by  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salifbury,  &c.  This 
noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  famous  William  Cecil , 
Lord  Burleigh,  ftatefman  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth.  This  great  man  left  two  fons,  Thomas 
and  Robert,  who  were  both  made  earls  in  one  day, 
May  4.  1603.  Robert,  the  younger  fon,  anceflor  of 
tile  prefent  noble  lord,  was  created  earl  of  Salifbury  in 
the  morning  ;  and  Thomas,  the  eldeft,  earl  of  Exeter 
*211  the  afternoon,  / 

Art.  5.  Of  the  Cheveron. 

The  Cheveron,  which  reprefents  two  rafters  of  a 
houfe  well  joined  together,  or  a  pair  of  compalfes  half 
open,  takes  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  with  the  Eng- 
lifh,  but  the  French  give  it  the  third.  Its  diminutives 
are,  The  cheveronel,  which  contains  the  half  of  a  che¬ 
veron  ;  and  the  couple  clofe,  which  is  the  half  of  a 
cheveronel,  that  is,  its  breadth  is  but  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cheveron.  Leigh  obferves,  that  this  laft  diminu¬ 
tive  is  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  or  with  a  cheveron  be¬ 
tween  two  of  them.  The  French  have  but  one  dimi¬ 
nution  of  this  ordinary  called  Etaye ,  containing  the 
Plate  third  part  of  its  breadth. 

CCLVI  Examples  of  cheverons  are  given  in.fig.  9.  viz. 

J.  “  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gules  between  three  Tor- 
teaux  j”  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Bennet  Sher- 
rard,  earl  of  Harborough,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
lineally  defcended  from  Scherard,  who  was  pofTeffcd  of 
manors  and  lands  to  a  great  value  in  the  counties  of 
Chelhire  and  Lancafhire  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Geoffrey,  another  of  the  earl’s  anceftors, 
was  three  times  fheriff  of  Rutlandfliire,  in  the  reigns  of 
King  Edward  IV.  and  King  Richard  III.  . 

2.  “  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Etoiles  Ar¬ 
gent borne  by  the  right  honourable  Marmaduke 
Xangdale,  Lord  Langdale.  This  noble  lord  is  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  Lang  dales  of  Yorkfhire,  who  refided  at  the 
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town  of  Langdalc,  from  whence  they  took  their  name,  Of  the 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  5  but  his  anceftor,  who  Cheveron. 
makes  the  greateft  figure  in  hiftory,  is  Sir  Marmaduke  ‘“"""Y-*-' 
Langdale,  who  raifed  forces  in  the  north  of  England 
in  defence  of  King  Charles  I.  \  was  vidlorious  in  num- 
berlefs  battles  and  fieges  5  ^nd  when  his  majefty,  by 
the  united  forces  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  at 
length  overpowered,  he  attended  King  Charles  II.  in 
his  exile,  and  returned  to  England  with  his  majefty  at 
the  reftoration. 

3.  “  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Leopards 
Heads  Or  5”  borne  by  the  right  honourable  William 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Stafford,  &c.  All  genealogies 
agree,  that  the  name  of  Wentworth  is  of  Saxon  orio-j. 
nal,  and  taken  from  the  manor  of  Wentworth  in  York¬ 
fhire,  where,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
lived  Reginald  de  Wenteworde,  as  itisfpeltin  Doomf* 
day-book. 

4.  “  Argent,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Griffons 
paffant  Sable,  a  Crefcent  for  difference  •”  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Ailesford, 

&.C.  This  family  is  defcended  from  Herbert  Fitz- 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chamberlain  to  King 
Henry  I.  They  took  the  name  of  Finch  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  I.  One  of  the  anceftors  of  this  fa¬ 
mily  was  the  right  honourable  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  conflituted  lord  high-chancellor 
of  England  in  1675  ;  and  lord  high-fteward  on  the 
trials  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  Vifcount 
Stafford,  in  1680. 

5.  “  Azure,  &  Cheveron  Ermine,  between  three 
Efcallops^  Argent  j”  borne  by  the  right  honourable 
George  Townfhend,  Vifcount  Townfhend,  &c.  This  fa¬ 
mily  is  of  Norman  extra&ion,  and  came  into  England 
about  the  time  of  the  conqueft.  Charles,  Lord  Vifcount 
Townfhend,  grandfather  of  the  prefent  vifcount,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  fecretary  of  flate  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  I.  in  1720,  and  continued  fo  to  the  end  of  his 
majefly’s  reign  )  when,  upon  refigning  the  feals,  they 
were  returned  to  him  again  by  his  late  majefty  King 
George  II.  who  continued  him  in  that  honourable  of¬ 
fice  to  the  year  1 730. 

6.  “  Azure,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Mullets 
Or  borne  by  the  right  honourable  John  Chetwind 
Vifcount  Chetwind,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 

Of  this  family,  which  hath  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  taking  their  furname  from  Chet- 
wynd  in  that  county,  was  Adam  de  Chetwynd,  who 
married  Agnes  daughter  of  John  Lord  Lovel,  baron  of 
Dockinges,  and  lord  of  Minfter  Lovel  in  Oxfordfhire  j 
and  by  her  had  iffue  Sir  John  de  Chetwynd,  who,  in 
the  37th  of  Henry  III.  had  a  charter  of  free-warren, 
through  all  his  demefne  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Staf¬ 
ford,  and  Warwick. 

7.  u  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gules,  between  three  fquare 
Buckles  Sable  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Mat¬ 
thew  Ducie-Morton,  Lord  Ducie,  &c.  This  noble 
lord  is  defcended  from  the  Ducies  in  Normandy.  Af¬ 
ter  they  came  into  England,  King  Edward  I.  confer¬ 
red  on  them  the  lordfhip  of  Morton  in  Stafford  (hire, 
and  feveral  other  lordfhips  and  manors,  which  the  fa¬ 
mily  enjoyed  for  many  years.  Sir  Robert  Ducie,  one 
of  his  lord flrip’s  anceftois,  w  as  lord  mayor  of  London  in 
the  reign  o'  King  Charles  I.  and  though  t  e  lent  his 
majelly  80,000!.  which  was  loft  by  the  king’s  beipg 

driven 
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Of  the  driven  out  of  London,  he  died,  however,  worth 
Che  verm.  40^00ol. 

c-— tt  ^Yrgent?  a  Cheveron  Cheeky  Gules,  and  of 
the  Field,  between  three  Bugle-horns  ftrung  Sable, 
garnithed  of  the  fecond  borne  by  the  right  honour¬ 
able  lord  Hugh  Semple,  Lord  Semple.  The  princi¬ 
pal  family  of  this  name  was  Semple  of  Eliotfton  in  Ren¬ 
frewshire,  where  they  had  large  poffeffions  and  offices,  as 
Rewards  and  bailiffs  under  the  family  of  Stewart,  pro¬ 
prietors  of  that  county  before  they  came  to  the  crown. 
The  firft  Lord  Semple  was  Sir  Robert,  who,  being 
much  in  favour  with  King  James  IV.  was  by  him  crea¬ 
ted  Lord  Semple  in  1489.  * 

9.  u  Argent,  a  Cheveron  engrailed  between  three 
Lions  palfant  Sable  j”  borne  by  the  right  honourable 
and  the  reverend  Philip  Smithe,  Vifcount  Strangford. 
One  of  this  lord’s  anceffors  was  John  Smithe,  Efq. 
who  acquired  a  confiderabk*  eftate  whilft  he  was  farmer 
of  the  cu Roms  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He 
left  two  fons,  John  and  Sir  Thomas  j  which  laft  was 
fent  ambailador  by  King  James  I.  to  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia. 

10.  “  Quarterly  Argent  and  Azure,  a  Cheveron 
engrailed  counter-changed  borne  by  the  name  of 
Chamber. 

11.  “  Party  per  Cheveron  engrailed  Gules  and  Ar¬ 
gent,  three  Talbots  Heads  erafed  counter-changed 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  Anthony  Duncombe, 
Lord  Feverfliam,  & c.  His  lordffiip  is  defeended  from 
the  Duncombes  of  Barley-end  in  Buckinghamffiire.  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe,  uncle  to  the  prefen t  lord,  was 
lord  mayor  of  London  in  1709*,  and  this  nobleman  was 
created  Lord  Feverfham  and  baron  of  Dowton  in  Wilt- 
Ih ire,  June  23.  1744. 

12.  “  Paly  of  fix,  Argent  and  Gules,  on  a  Che¬ 
veron  Azure,  three  Crofs-croflets  Or  borne  by  the 
name  of  Carpenter ,  Baron  Carpenter,  of  Killaghy  in 
Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  are  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  have  been 
lords  of  the  manor  of  the  Home  in  the  parifh  of  Del- 
wyn,  near  Weobley,  for  above  300  years.  George,  the 
firffc  Lord  Carpenter,  was  fo  created  May  4.  I  7 19. 

13.  “  Azure,  on  a  Cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Befants,  a  Bay  Leaf  Proper  j”  borne  by  the  right  hon¬ 
ourable  James  Hope,  earl  of  Hopeton,  Sic.  This  noble 
family  is  defeended  from  Henry  Hope,  a  native  of 
Holland,  who,  about  two  centuries  ago,  came  over 
and  fettled  in  Scotland.  Charles  Hope,  Efq.  grand¬ 
father  of  the  prefent  earl,  was  created  an  earl  by  Queen 
Anne,  April  15.  1703. 

14.  “  Vert,  on  a  Cheveron  between  three  Unicorns 
Heads  erafed  Argent,  horned  and  maned  Or,  three 
Mullets  Sable  borne  by  the  name  of  Ker ,  being  the 
jftfand  4th  quarters  in  the  arms  of  bis  grace  John  Ker, 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  &.c.  This  ancient  family  is  faid 
to  come  from  Normandy.  John  Ker,  marquis  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Cesford,  the  firft  duke  of  Roxburgh,  was  fo 
created  April  27.  1707. 

15.  “  Azure,  on  a  Cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Bears  Heads  couped  Argent,  muzzled  Gules,  a  Roe¬ 
buck’s  Head  erafed,  between  two  Hands  holding 
Daggers  all  proper borne  by  the  right  honourable 
Donald  Mackay,  Lord  Reay.  This  family  is  faid  to 
derive  their  defeent  from  Alexander,  a  younger  fon  of 
Ochonacker,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tury,  came  from  Ireland  5  and  the  fourth  in  defeent  Ci  tne 
from  him  was  Donald  of  Strathnavern,  whofe  fon  was  ,  ^>o  s 
named  Y  More ;  and  from  him  began  the  furname 
of  Mac  Y,  Mackie ,  or  Mackay.  Donald,  the  fir  it  lord 
of  this  family,  was  created  baronet  in  1625,  and  on 
June  20.  1628,  was  created  Baron  Reay  of  the  county 
of  Caithnefs,  by  Charles  I. 

16.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Cheveron  Azure,  three  Foxes 
Heads  erafed  Or,  and  in  a  Canton  of  the  fecond  a 
Fleur-de-lis  of  the  third  borne  by  the  right  hon¬ 
ourable  Stephen,  earl  of  llchefter,  & c.  Of  the  family 
of  Fox  there  have  been  many  perions  of  note  living  in 
the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 
particularly  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winehefler.  His 
lordfhip  was  created  Lord  II  heller  and  Baron  St  range- 
ways,  May  11.  1741,  14  George  II.  and  earl  of  Uche- 
fter  in  June  1756. 

17.  “  Or,  two  Cheveronels  Gules  j”  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  John  Mon  fon,  Lord  Monfon.  This 
noble  lord  is  defeended  from  John  Monfon,  who  flou- 
riflicd  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  from  whom 
defeended  another  John,  who  attended  King  Henry  V. 
in  his  wars  in  France.  Sir  John  Monfon,  Bart,  father 
of  the  prefent  lord,  was  created  Lord  Monfon,  May 
28.  1728. 

18.  “  Or,  on  a  Fefs,  between  two  Cheveronels 
Sable,  three  Crofs-croflets  of  the  firfl  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  George  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  Sue. 

This  family  took  their  name  from  Walpole  in  Norfolk, 
where  they  refided  before  the  conqueft.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was,  in  King  George  II. ’s  reign,  elected 
knight  of  the  Garter  in  1726,  and  created  earl  of  Or¬ 
ford,  February  9.  1 741-2. 

19.  “  Azure,  three  Cheveronels  interlaced  Or, 
and  a  Chief  of  the  laft  j”  borne  by  the  name  of  Fttz- 
Huglu 

20.  u  Argent,  three  Cheveronels  Gules,  in  Chief  a 
Label  Azure  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Wil¬ 
liam  Wildman  Barrington,  Vifcount  Barrington,  &c. 

This  family  is  of  Norman  extraction  \  in  which  duchy, 
w  hilft  it  continued  annexed  to  the  Englifh  crown,  there 
were  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  bearing  the 
name  of  Chute ,  or  Shute ,  and  formerly  in  the  family, 
with  other  monuments  in  feveral  towns  of  that  duchy. 

John  Shute,  the  late  Vifcount  Barrington,  was  in  1708 
made  a  commiflioner  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fucceeded  to 
the  eftates  of  Francis  Barrington,  Efq.  and  of  John 
Wildman  of  the  county  of  Berks,  who  made  him  their 
heir$  and  in  purfuance  of  the  will  of  the  former,  he 
took  the  name  and  arms  of  Barrington.  On  June  II. 

1720,  he  was  created  Vifcount  Barrington. 


Art.  6.  Of  the  Cross. 

The  Crofi  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  perpendicular  with  two  horizontal  lines  in  the 
fefs-point,  where  they  make  four  right  angles  5  the 
lines  are  not  drawrn  throughout,  but  difeontinued  the 
breadth  of  the  ordinary,  which  takes  up  only  the  fifth 
part  of  the  field  when  not  charged  ;  but  if  charged, 
then  the  third.  It  is  borne  as  well  engrailed,  in¬ 
dented,  Sue.  as  plain. 

There  is  fo  great  a  variety  of  crofies  ufed  in  he¬ 
raldry,  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  talk  to  treat 
of  them  all.  Guillim  has  mentioned  39  different  forts  \ 
De  la  Columbiere,  7  23  Leigh,  46}  and  Upton  declarer 
3  F  h* 
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Of  the  he  dares  not  afcertain  all  the  various  croffes  borne  in 
,  ,  arms,  for  that  they  are  almoft  innumerable  ;  therefore, 

as  all  their  forms  cannot  be  expected  here,  we  will  only 
pjate  take  notice  of  fuch  as  are  moft  commonly  feen  at  pre- 
CCLVI.  ^eilt  in  coats-of-arms.  See  Fig.  io. 

The  firft  is  6i  Quarterly,  Ermine  and  Azure,  a 
Crofs  Or;” 'borne  by  his  grace  Thomas  Ofborne,  duke 
of  Leeds,  &c.  This  noble  duke  is  defcended  from 
the  honourable  family  of  the  Ofbornes  of  Afhford,  in 
the  county  of  Kent ;  Sir  Thomas  Ofborne,  the  grand¬ 
father  to  the  prefent  duke,  was  advanced  to  the  peer¬ 
age  by  King  Charles *11. 

2.  66  Gules,  a  Crofs  engrailed  Argent,  a  Lozenge 
in  the  dexter-chief  of  the  fecond  ;”  borne  by  the  right 
honourable  Edward  Leigh,  Lord  Leigh.  This  family 
took  their  furname  from  the  town  of  High  Leigh  in 
Che  (hire,  where  they  refided  before  the  Norman  eon- 
queft.  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  the  firfl  lord  of  this  fami¬ 
ly,  was  created  Baron  Leigh  of  Stonely,  by  King 
Charles  I.  on  July  r.  1643. 

3.  “  Gules,  a  Crofs  Argent  fretty  Azure;”  borne 
by  the  right  honourable  Nicholas  Taaffe,  Vifcount 
Taaffe,  of  Corran,  &cc.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  noble  and 
ancient  family  was  Richard  Taaffe,  who  lived  in  1282; 
as  in  1306  did  John  Taaffe,  who  was  archbifhop  of  Ar¬ 
magh  ;  and,  in  1479,  the  order  of  the  Garter  being 
eflablifhed  in  Ireland,  Sir  Nicholas  Taaffe  was  one  of 
the  firfl  members  ;  and  John,  his  fon  and  heir,  was 
created  a  baron  and  vifcount  by  Charles  I.  Auguft  1. 
1628. 

4.  “  Sable,  a  Crofs  raguly  Or;”  borne  by  tile  name 
of  Stoway. 

5.  “  Argent,  on  a  Crofs  Sable,  a  Leopard’s  face 

Or  borne  by  his  graee  Henry  Brydges  duke  of 
Chandos,  See.  The  anceflors  of  this  noble  family  took 
their  name  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in  Flanders  ;  and 
one  of  them  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  a  eonfiderable  fhare  in  the  vi£tory  obtained 
near  Haftings  in  Suffex,  1066.  James,  the  father  of 
the  prefent  duke,  w’as  ereated  Vifcount  Wilton  and  earl 
of  Caernarvon,  Oflober  19.  17  rq  ;  and  marquis  of 
Caernarvon  and  duke  of  Chandos, - 30.  1719. 

6.  “  Or,  on  a  Crofs  Sable,  a  patriarchal  Crofs  of 
the  Field  ;”  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Thomas 
Vefey,  baron  of  Knapton  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
The  truly  noble  family  of  Vcfeey  or  Vefey,  derives  its 
origin  from  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,  and 
emperor  of  the  weft,  who  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Germany,  January  28.  814.  His  lordihip’s  father  was 
created  a  peer  April  10.  1750. 

7.  “  Argent,  on  a  Crofs  Gules,  five  Efcallops  Or ;” 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  William  Villiers  earl  of 
Jerfey,  &e.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Villiers  in  Normandy,  fome  of  whom  eame  over 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror  ;  fevcral  manors  and 
lands  in  England  being  foon  after  granted  to  Pagan 
de  Villiers,  one  of  this  earl’s  anceftors.  The  firft  peer 
of  this  family  was  ereated  a  baron  and  vifcount,  Mareh 
20 .  169a. 

8.  c<  Sable,  on  a  Crofs  within  a  Bordure  engrailed 
Or,  five  Pellets  borne  by  the  right  honourable 
Francis  Greville,  earl  of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  &e. 
The  anceftors  of  this  noble  family  are  of  Norman  ex- 
tradlion,  and  eame  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  conferred  manors  and  lands  on  them  in  England, 
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of  a  eonfiderable  value  ;  and  at  length  they  obtained  Of  the 
the  government  of  the  eaftle  of  Warwick,  the  prefent  ^rols» 
feat  of  the  family.  Sir  Fulke,  the  firft  peer  of  this  fa- 
mily,  was  created  Baron  Brooke  by  King  James  1. 

January  9.  1620. 

9.  “  Argent,  a  Crofs  bottony  Sable,”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Winwood, 

10.  “  Or,  a  Crofs-crofiet  Gules,”  borne  by  the  name 
of  adding  ton . 

11.  “  Azure,  a  Crofs  potent  fitchy  Or.”  This  en- 
fign  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  Ethelred  king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons;  and  crofi'es  of  this  fort  are  frequently 
met  with  in  coats  of  arms. 

12.  “  Party  per  pale,  Gules  and  Argent;  a  Crofs 
potent  quadrate  in  the  Centre,  between  four  Croffes 
patee  counter-ehanged the  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee 
of  Litehfield  and  Coventry.  This  fee  was  originally 
fixed  at  Litehfield  ;  from  thence  removed  to  Cheller, 
and  from  both  to  Coventry.  It  contains  the  whole 
eounty  of  Stafford,  exeept  two  parifhes  ;  all  Derby- 
fhire  ;  the  better  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  near  half 
Shropfhire  ;  divided  into  the  four  archdeaconries  of 
Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop.  The  parifhes 
are  557  1U  number;  butr  including  ehapels,  they 
amount  to  643. 

13.  iC  Azure,  a  Crofs  moline  Argent;”  borne  by 
his  graee  Cavendifh  Bentinck,  duke  of  Portland,  &c. 

This  noble  duke  is  defeended  from  a  very  ancient 
and  diftinguifhed  family  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  of  which  was  William  Bentinck,  Efq.  who 
in  his  youth  was  page  of  honour  to  William  prinee  of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and,  on  the  aeeeftion  of  William  and  his  eon- 
fort,  was  made  groom  of  the  Hole,  pr.ivy-purfe  to 
his  majefty,  lieutenant-general  of  his  majeiiy’s  ar¬ 
my,  &.c.  and  alfo  created  baron  of  Circncefter,  Vif¬ 
count  Woodftock,  and  earl  of  Portland,  April  19. 

1689. 

14.  “  Argent,  a  Crofs  patonce  Sable;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Rice, 

15.  “  Sable,  a  Crofs  patee  Argent;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Maple/ den. 

16.  “  Azure,  a  Crofs  flowery  Or  borne  by  the 
name  of  Cheney. — This  is  faid  to  have  alfo  been  the 
arms  of  Edwin,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

17.  “  Argent,  fix  Crofs-croflets  fitchy  3,  2,  I, 

Sable,  on  a  Chief  Azure,  two  Mullets  pierced  Or,” 
borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Clinton,  duke  of  New- 
eaftle,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Jef¬ 
frey  de  Clinton,  lord  ehamberlain  and  treafurer  to 
King  Henry  I.  grandfon  to  William  de  Tankerviller 
chamberlain  of  Normandy ;  from  whom  defcended 
William  de  Clinton,  ehief  juftiee  of  Chefter,  governor 
of  Dover  eaftle,  lord  warden  of  the  king’s  forefts 
foutli  ot  Trent.  Edward  Lord  Clinton,  another  of 
this  noble  earl’s  anceftors,  was  eonftituted  lord  high- 
admiral  of  England  for  life,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  created  him  earl  of  Lincoln,  May  4, 

I572* 

18.  u  Gules,  a  Cheveron  between  ten  Croffes  pa- 
tee,  fix  above  and  four  below,  Argent ;”  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  Frederick  Auguftus  Berkeley,  earl  of 
Berkeley,  &e.  This  noble  family  is  defeended  from 
Robert  Fitz-Harding,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  Berke¬ 
ley. 
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Of  the  ley-caftle  in  Gloucefterftiire,  which  the  family  (till  in- 
Saltier.  Merits,  and  from  whence  they  obtained  the  furname  of 
'  Berkeley ,  from  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
king  of  England  \  the  faid  Robert  Fitz-Harding 
was  defcended  from  the  royal  line  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark. 

19.  “  Azure,  three  mullets  Or,  accompanied  with 
feven  Crofs-croflets  fitch  y  Argent,  three  in  Chief,  one 
in  Fefs,  two  in  Flanks,  and  the  laft  in  Bafe  borne 
by  the  right  honourable  .Tames  Somerville,  Lord  So¬ 
merville.  The  firft  of  this  name  on  record  is  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  de  Somerville,  lord  of  Wichmore,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 

,  queror. 

20.  “  Gules,  three  CrofTes  recercelee,  voided  Or, 
a  Chief  vairy  ermine  and  contre  ermine  borne  by 
the  right  honourable  John  Peyto  Verney,  Baron  Wil¬ 
loughby  de  Broke.  This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from 
William  de  Vernai,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  I.  1 1 19. 

Art.  7.  Of  the  Saltier. 

The  Saltier,  which  is  formed  by  the  bend  and  bend- 
finifter  eroding  each  other  in  right  angles,  as  the  in¬ 
terfering  of  the  pale  and  fefs  forms  the  crofs,  contains 
the  fifth  part  of  the  field  5  but  if  charged,  then  the 
third.  In  Scotland,  this  ordinary  is  frequently  called 
a  St  Andrew's  Crofs .  It  may,  like  the  others,  be  borne 
Plate  engrailed,  wavy,  &c.  as  alfo  between  charges  or  char- 
CCJLVII.  ged  with  any  thing.  See  examples,  fig.  11. 

N°  1.  is  “  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules  j”  borne  by  his 
grace  James  Fitz-Gerald,  duke  of  Leinfter,  &c.  This 
noble  lord  is  defcended  from  Otho,  or  Other,  a  rich 
and  powerful  lord  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  de¬ 
fcended  from  the  dukes  of  Tufcany  \  who  palling  from 
Florence  into  Normandy,  and  thence  into  England, 
there  the  family  flourifhed,  until  Richard  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  their  kinfman,  engaged  them  to 
partake  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald  embarked,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
conquerors  of  that  kingdom,  for  which  he  wras  reward¬ 
ed  with  a  great  eftate  in  lands  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
fler,  and  particularly  the  barony  of  Offaley,  and  the 
caftle  of  Wicklow  ;  and  died,  covered  with  honours, 
in  the  year  1177,  24  Henry  II. 

2.  “  Gules,  a  Saltier  Argent,  between  twelve  Crofs- 
croflets  Or  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Other-Lewis 
Windfor  Hickman,  earl  of  Plymouth,  &c.  This  noble 
earl  is  defcended  from  Robert  Fitz-Hicman,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Bloxham,  Oxfordfhire,  in  the  56  Hen.  III. 
1272;  and  he  is  maternally  defcended  from  the  noble 
family  of  the  Windfors,  who  were  barons  of  the  realm 
at  the  time  of  the  conqueft. 

3.  “  Vert,  a  Saltier  wavy  Ermine  5”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Waketnan  of  Beckford,  in  Gloucefterfhive. 

4.  u  Ermine,  a  Saltier  counter-compony  Or  and 

Gules  borne  by  the  name  of  Ulmjlon . 

5.  “  Argent,  a  Saltier  Azure  wTith  a  Bezant  in 
the  centre  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Philip  Yorke, 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  &c.  He  wras  in  O&ober  1733 
conflituted  lord  chief-juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and 
November  23.  in  the  fame  year,  created  Baron  Hard¬ 
wicke  of  Hardwicke. 

6.  “  Argent  on  a  Saltier  Gules  an  Efcallop  Or  5” 
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the  arms  of  the  bifhoprick  of  Rochefter.— This  dio-  the 
cefe,  the  leaf!  in  England,  comprehends  only  a  fmall , 
part  of  Kent,  in  which  there  are  150  churches  and 
chapels  \  and  the  two  parifhes  of  Ifelham  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  and  Frekenham,  in  Suffolk.  It  has  only 
one  archdeacon,  that  of  Rochefter.  For  many  years 
it  was  in  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  arebbifhop  of 
Canterbury. 

7.  “  Party  per  Saltiere,  Azure  and  Argent,  on  a 
Saltier  Gules,  a  Crefcent  of  the  fecond  for  difference 
quartered  by  the  right  hon.  William  Hall  Gage,  Vif- 
count  Gage,  of  Caitle-Ifland  in  Ireland.  This  noble 
family  is  of  Norman  extra&ion,  and  derives  defeent  from 
de  Gaga  or  Gage,  who  attended  William  J.  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  to  England ;  and,  after  the  conqueft  thereof, 
wTas  rewarded  with  large  grants  of  lands  in  the  foreft; 
of  Dean,  and  county  of  Gloucefter,  near  which  foreft 
he  fixed  his  refidence,  by  building  his  feat  at  Clerenw  ell, 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  houfe  of  Gage  now  ftands  : 
he  alfo  built  a  great  houfe  in  the  towm  of  Cirencefter, 
at  which  place  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
there.  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  the  eighth  baronet,  was 
created  baron  of  Caftle-Bar,  and  Vifcount  Gage,  1721. 

8.  u  Gules,  on  a  Saltier  Argent,  a  Rofe  of  the  firft: 
barbed  and  feeded  proper  borne  by  the  right  hon. 

George  Neville,  Lord  Abergavenny,  premier  baron  of 
England. 

9.  “  Or,  on  a  Saltier  Azure,  nine  Lozenges  of 
the  firft  5”  the  paternal  arms  of  the  right  hon.  John 
Dalrymple,  earl  of  Stair,  &c.  Of  this  family,  w  hich 
took  their  furname  from  the  barony  of  Dalrymple, 
lying  on  the  river  Dun  in  Ayrftiire,  Scotland,  was 
Adam  de  Dalrymple,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander  III. 

10.  "  Argent,  on  a  Saltier  engrailed  Sable,  nine 
Annulets  Or  5”  borne  by  the  name  of  Leak . 

11.  “  Gules,  a  Saltier  between  four  Crefcents  Or*,” 
borne  as  the  fecond  and  third  quarters  in  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  right  honourable  Charles  Kinnaird,  Lord 
Kinnaird.  George  Kinnaird,  Efq.  one  of  the  pre- 
fent  lord’s  anccftors,  being  of  great  fervice  to  King 
Charles  II.  during  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
he  was  by  that  prince,  at  his  reftoration,  made  one  of 
the  privy-council )  and  December  28. 1682,  created  a 
baron. 

12.  u  Argent,  a  Saltier  engrailed  between  four  Ro- 
fes  Gules,”  for  Lennox  j  and  borne  as  firft  and  fourth 
quarters  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Francis 
Napier,  Lord  Napier.  This  family  is  faid  to  be  de¬ 
fcended  from  the  ancient  thanes  or  ftewards  of  Len¬ 
nox  in  Scotland,  but  took  the  furname  of  Napier 
from  the  following  event.  King  David  II.  in  his  wars 
with  the  Engiifh,  about  the  year  1344,  convocating 
his  fubje&s  to  battle,  the  earl  of  Lennox  fent  his  fe¬ 
cond  fon  Donald,  with  fuch  forces  as  his  duty  obliged 
him  5  and  coming  to  an  engagement,  where  the  Scots 
gave  ground,  this  Donald,  taking  his  father’s  ftandard 
from  the  bearer,  and  valiantly  charging  the  enemy  with 
the  Lennox  men,  the  fortune  of  the  battle  changed  j 
and  they  obtained  the  vi6tory  :  whereupon  every  one 
advancing,  and  reporting  their  a&s,  as  the  cuftom  wras, 
the  king  declared  they  had  all  behaved  valiantly,  but 
that  there  was  one  among  them  who  had  na  pier ,  that 
is,  no  equaly  upon  which  the  faid  Donald  took  the 
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name  of  Napier,  and  had,  in  reward  for  his  good  fer- 
vices,  the  lands  of  Gosficld,  and  other  eftates  in  the 
county  of  Fife. 

*3*  U  Gules,  a  Saltier  Or,  furmounted  of  another 
Vert,”  for  the  name  of  Andrews  ;  and  borne  by  Sir 
William  Andrews,  bart.  of  Denton  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  who  is  defeended  from  Sir  Robert  Andrews  of 
Normandy,  knight,  who  came  into  England  with  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror.  Sir  William  Andrews,  the  firft 
baronet  of  this  family,  was  created  December  n. 
1641. 

14.  “  Azure,  a  Saltier  quarterly  quartered  Or  and 
Argent.”  The  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee  of  Bath  and 
Wells. — The  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells  contains  all 
Sornerfetfhire,  except  a  few  churches  in  Briltol.  And 
in  it  there  are  three  archdeaconries,  viz.  thofe  of  Wells, 
Bath,  and  Taunton.  The  number  of  the  parifhes  is 
.38$,  though,  according  to  feme,  the  total  number  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  amounts  to  503. 

15.  “  Party  per  Saltier  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Saltier 
counter-changed.” 

16.  “  Party  per  Pale  indented  Argent  and  Sable, 
a  Saltier  counter-changed  borne  by  the  name  of 
Scote. 

17.  “  Argent,  three  Saltiers  couped  and  engrailed 
Sable  5”  borne  by  the  name  of  Benton.. 

18.  44  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules,  and  a  Chief  Er¬ 
mine  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis  Thomas 
Fitz-Maurice,  earl  of  Kerry,  &c.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Kildare, 
who  are  originally  defeended  from  the  great  duke  of 
Tufcany,  and  of  which  was  Otho,  a  noble  baron  of  Italy, 
whofe  fon  Walter,  attending  the  Norman  conqueror 
into  England,  was  made  conftable  of  the  caftle  of 
Wincjfor.  Raymond,  one  of  the  prefent  earl’s  ancef- 
tors,  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  redudlion  of  Ireland 
to  the  fubje&ion  of  Henry  II.  and  Dermoid  Mac- 
Carty,  king  of  Cork,  fought  his  aid  againft  his  fon 
Cormac  O’Lehanagb,  which  he  undertook,  and  deli¬ 
vered  the  king  from  his  rebellious  fon  ;  for  which  that 
prince  rewarded  him  with  a  large  traft  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  where  he  fettled  his  fon  Maurice,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  county,  which  he  called  Clan- 
Maurice ,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Kerry, 
who  is  Vifcount  Clan-Maurice.  Thomas  the  fir#  earl, 
and  father  of  the  laft,  was  the  2ift  Lord  Kerry,  who 
was  created  earl  January  17.  1722. 

19.  “  Sable,  a  Saltier  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Azure, 
three  Fleurs-dt-lis  Or  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John 
Fitz-Patrick,  earl  of  Upper  Olfory,  and  baron  of 
Gowran  in  Ireland.  This  moft  ancient  and  princely 
family  is  defeended  from  Heremon,  the  fir  ft  monarch 
of  the  Milefian  race  in  Ireland  \  and  after  they  had 
affirmed  the  furname  of  Fitz-Patrick,  they  were  for 
many  ages  kings  of  Olfory,  in  the  province  of  Leinfter. 
John,  the  firft  earl  of  this  family,  fucceeded  his  father 
Richard  as  Lord  Gowran,  June  9.  1727,  was  created 
earl  October  5.  1751,  and  died  1758. 

20.  “  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  three  Sal¬ 
tiers  counter- changed  borne  by  the  name  of  Lane . 
Thefe  arms  are  alfo  borne,  without  the  leaft  alteration, 
by  the  name  of  Kingstnan  ;  for  which  fimilitude  we  can 
po  other  wife  account,  than  by  fuppoling  there  has  been 
Xvme  miJtakc  ma.de  through  many  tranferiptions. 
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Sect,  II.  Of  Sub-Ordinaries. 

Besides  the  honourable  ordinaries  and  the  diminu¬ 
tions  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  heraldic  fi¬ 
gures,  called  fub-ordinaries ,  or  ordinaries  only,  which, 
by  reafon  of  their  ancient  ufe  in  arms,  are  of  worthy 
bearing,  viz.  The  Gyron,  Franc-quarter,  Canton, 
Pairle,  Fret,  Pile,  Orle,  Inefcutcheon,  Trelfure,  An¬ 
nulet,  Flanehes,  Flafques,  Voiders,  Billet,  Lozenge, 
Gutts,  Fulil,  Ruftre,  Mafcle,  Papillone,  and  Diaper* 
See  Plate  CCL1V.  fig.  1.  (a.) 

The  Gyron  is  a  triangular  figure  formed  by  two 
lines,  ’one  drawn  diagonally  from  one  of  the  four  an¬ 
gles  to  the  centre' of  the  Ihield,  and  the  other  is  drawn 
either  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  from  one  of  the  fide.? 
of  the  ihield,  meeting  the  other  line  at  the  centre  of 
the  field. 

s  Gyronny  is  faid,  when  the  field  is  covered  with  fix, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  gyrons  in  a  coat-of-arms  :  but  a 
French  author  would  have  the  true  gyronny  to  confift 
of  eight  pieces  only,  as  in  the  fig.  which  reprefents  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Flora  Campbell  countcfs  of  Loudon, 
&c.  whole  anceftor  was  created  baron  of  Loudon  in 
3  604  by  James  VI.  and  earl  of  the  fame  place,  May  I  2, 
1633,  the  9-th  of  Charles  I. 

The  Franc-quarter  is  a  fquare  figure,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  upper  dexter  quarter  of  the  ihield.  It  is  but 
rarely  carried  as  a  charge.  Silveftra  Petra  Sanfta  has 
given  us  a  few  in  ft  antes  of  its  ufe. 

The  Canton  is  a  fquare  part  of  the  efcUtcheon, 
fomewbat  lefs  than  the  quarter,  but  without  any  fixed 
proportion.  It  reprefents  the  banner  that  was  given 
to  ancient  knights-bannerets,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
poflefles  the  dexter-chief  point  of  the  ihield,  as  in  the 
fig* }  but  ftiould  it  poflefs  the  finifter  corner,  which  is 
but  feldom,  it  muft  be  blazoned  a  canton-finifter. 

James  Cotes  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  nine  honour¬ 
able  ordinaries,  contrary  to  nioft  heralds  opinion.  It, 
is  added  to  coats  of-arms  of  military  men  as  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of.  honour  :  thus  John  Churchill,  baron 
of  Eyemouth  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  anceftors  of 
the  prefent  cuke  of  Marlborough,  being  lieutenant  ge¬ 
neral  to  King  James  II.  received  from  him  a  canton 
argent,  charged  with  the  red-crofs  of  England,  added; 
to  his  paternal  coat,  44  which  is  Sable,  a  lion  rampant 
Argent.” 

The  Pairle  is  a  figure  formed  by  the  conjunction  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  faltier  with  the  under  half  of  the 
pale. 

ibe  fret  is  a  figure  reprefenting  two  little  flicks  in 
faltier,  with  a  mafcle  in  the  centre  interlaced.  J.  Gib¬ 
bon  terms  it,  the  heralds  true-lovers  knot ;  but  many- 
diffent  from  his  opinion. 

_  Fretty  is  faid  when,  the  field  or  bearings  are  covered 
with  a  fret  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  pieces,  as  in  the  fig. 
The  word  fretty  may  be  ufed  without  addition,  when 
it  is  of  eight  pieces  ;  but  if  there  be  lefs  than  that  num¬ 
ber,  they  muft  be  fpecified. 

The  Pile,  which  confills  of  two  lines,  terminating 
in  a  point,  is  formed  like  a  wedge,  and  is  borne  en¬ 
grailed,  wavy,  &c.  as  in  the  fig.  It  iffues  in  general 
from  the  chief,  and  extends  towards  the  bafe  j  yet  there- 
are  feme  piles  borne  in  bend,  and  ifluing  from  other 
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parts  of  the  field,' as  may  be  feer*  in  Plate  CCLVII. 
fig.  12.  N°  12,  &C. 

The  Orle  is  an  ordinary  compofed  of  two  lines 
going  rou^i  the  {hield,  the  fame  as  the  bordure,bnt  its 
breadth  is  but  one  half  of  the  latter,  and  at  fome  di- 
fiance  from  the  brim  of  the  fhield,  as  in  the  fig. 

The  IneFcuteheon  is  a  little  efeutcheon  borne  with¬ 
in  the  (hield  5  which  according  to  Guillim’s  opinion, 
is  only  to  be  fo  called  when  it  is  borne  fingle  in  the 
fefs  point  or  centre  5  fee  the  fig.  on  Plate  CCLIV. 
but  modern  heralds,  with  more  propriety,  give  the 
name  of  inefcutcheon  to  fuch  as  are  contained  in  Plate 
CCLVII.  fig.  12.  2.  and  call  that  which  is  fixed 

on  the  fefs-point  efcutclieon  of  pretence ,  which  is  to  con¬ 
tain  the  arms  of  a  wife  that  is  an  heirefs,  as  mention¬ 
ed  above. 

The  Treflure  is  an  ordinary  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  the  half  of  the  breadth  of  an  orle,  and  is  generally 
borne  flowery  and  counter-flowery,  as  it  is  alfo  very 
often  double,  and  fometimes  treble.  See  the  fig. 
(Plate  CCLIV.).  This  double  treflure  makes  part 
of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  as  marfhalled  in  the  royal  at- 
chievement,  Plate  CCLIX.  fig.  21.  N°  7.  and  was 
granted  to  the  Scots  king  by  Charlemagne,  being 
then  emperor  and  king  of  France,  when  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  Achaius  king  of  Scotland,  to  (how 
that  the  French  lilies  fliould  defend  and  guard  the 
Scottifli  lion. 

The  Annulet,  or  ring,  is  a  well-known  figure,  and  is 
frequently  to  be  found  in  arms  through  every  kingdom 
in  Europe. 

The  Flanches  are  formed  by  two  curved  lines,  or 
femicircles,  being  always  bornd  double.  See  the  figure. 
W.  Leigh  obferves,  that  on  two  fuch  Flanches  two 
fuiidry  coats  may  be  borne. 

The  Flafques  refemble  the  flanches,  except  that  the 
circular  lines  do  not  go  fo  near  the  centre  of  the  field  , 
(fee  the  figure).  J.  Gibbon  Would  have  thefe  two  or¬ 
dinaries  to  be  both  one,  and  wrote  flank  ;  alleging  that 
the  two  other  names  are  but  a  corruption  of  this  lafl  : 
but  G.  Leigh  and  J.  Guillim  make  them  two  dif- 
tin£l  and  fubordinate  ordinaries,  we  have  inferted  them 
here  as  fuch. 

The  Voiders  are  by  Guillim  confidered  as  a  fubor¬ 
dinate  ordinary,  and  are  not  unlike  the  flafques  (fee 
the  figure),  but  they  occupy  lefs  of  the  field. 

The  Billet  is  an  oblong  fquare  figure,  twice  as  long 
as  broad.  Some  heralds  imagine,  that  they  represent 
bricks  for  building  *,  others  more  properly  confider 
them  as  reprefenting  folded  paper  or  letters. 

The  Lozenge  is  an  ordinary  of  four  equal  and  pa¬ 
rallel  (ides,  but  not  re£langular  *,  two  of  its  opposite 
angles  being  acute,  and  the  other  two  obtufe.  Its 
fliape  is  the  fame  with  thofe  of  ©ur  window-glaSfes, 
before  the  fquare  came  ft>  much  in  fafliion.  See  the 
figure. 

Gutts,  or  drops,  are  round  at  bottom,  waved  on  the 
fides,  and  terminate  at  the  top  in  points.  Heralds  have, 
given  them  different  names  according  ta  their  different 
tin&ures  :  thus  if  they  are 
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The  Fufil  is  longer  than  the  lozenge,  having  its  up¬ 
per  and  lower  part  more  acute  and  (harp  .than  the 
other  two  collateral  middle  parts,  which  acutenefs  is 
occafioned  by  the  fhort  diflance  of  the  (pace  between 
the  two  collateral  angles  \  which  fpace,  if  the  fufil  is 
rightly  made,  is  always  (horter  than  any  of  the  four 
equal  geometrical  lines  whereof  it  is  compofed.  See 
the  fig.  ibid. 

The  Ruffre  is  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  middle 
(fee  the  figure).  They  are  called  by  the  Germans  rut- 
ten.  Meneltrier  gives  an  example  of  them  in  the 
arms  of  Lebaret  in  France,  argent  three  ruftres  azure. 

The  Mafcle  is  pretty  much  like  a  lozenge,  but  void¬ 
ed  or  perforated  through  its  whole  extent,  (bowing  a  nar¬ 
row  border,  as  in  the  figure.  Authors  are  divided 
about  the  refemblance  ;  fome  taking  it  for  the  maihof 
a  net,  and  others  for  the  fpots  of  certain  flints  found 
about  Rohan  j  and  a9  no  writer  has  given  a  clearer  ac* 
count  in  fupport  of  this  lad  opinion  than  Colombiere, 
author  of  La  Science  Heraidiquey  we  (hall  transcribe  it 
for  the  fatisfa&iou  of  the  curious. 

“  Rohan  (fays  he)  bears  Gules,  nine  Mafclts,  Or, 
3,  3>  3*  Opinions  have  varied  very  much  about  the 
original  of  the  mafcles  or  ma(hes,  as  being  fomewhafc 
like  the  maflies  of  nets  :  but  for  my  own  part,  having 
often  obferved  that  thofe  things  which  are  remarkable 
and  Angular  in  fome  countries,  have  fometimes  occa¬ 
fioned  the  lords  thereof  to  reprefent  them  in  their 
efeutcheons,  and  to  take  them  for  their  arms,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  lords  of  Rohan,  who,  I  believe, 
are  the  firft  that  bore  thofe  figures  in  their  arms  though 
defcended  from  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  took  them,  becaufe  in  the  moft  ancient  vifeounty 
of  Rohan,  afterwards  erected  into  a  duchy,  there  are 
abundance  of  fmall  flints,  which  being  cut  in  two, 
this  figure  appears  on  the  infide  of  them  \  as  alfo  the 
carps,  which  are  in  the  fi(h-ponds  of  that  duchy,  have 
the  fame  mark  upon  their  feales  j  which,  being  very 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  that  country,  the  an** 
cient  lords  of  the  fame  had  good  reafon,  upon  obfer-r 
ving  that  wonder,  to  take  thofe  figures  for  their  arms, 
and  to  tranfmit  them  to  their  pofterity,  giving  them 
the  name  of  macles ,  from  the  Latin  word  macula ,  fig- 
nifying  a  fpot ;  whence  fome  of  that  houfe  have  taken 
for  their  motto,  Sine  macula  macla ,  that  is,  ,  A  mafcle 
without  a  fpot.” 

Papillone  is  an  exprefiion  ufed.for  a  field  or  charge 
that  is  covered  with  figures  like  the  feales  of  a  fifli. 
Monf.  Baron  gives  as  an  example  of  it  the  arms  of 
Monti,  Gueules  Papellone  d* Argent.  The  proper  term 
#for  it  in  Englifh  would  be  feallop  work. 

Diapering  is  faid  of  a  field  or  charge  (hadowed  with 
flourilhings  or  foliage  w  ith  a  colour  a  little  darker  than 
that  on  which  it  is  wrought.  The  Germans  frequently 
ufe  it  *,  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  blazoning  or 
defeription  of  an  arms,  it  only  ferves  to  embelliih  the 
coat.  x 

If  the  fore-mentioned  ordinaries  have  any  attributes* 
that  is,  if  they  are  engrailed,  indented,  wavy,  &.c.  they 
mud  be  diftin&ly  fpecified,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  honourable  ordinaries. 

See  examples  of  fubordinarks,  &c.  fig.  xii. 

j,  “  Gules*. 
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Sub.  r.  “  Gules,  an  Orle  Ermine:”  borne  by  the  name 
°rduviaries-  of  Humfranville . 

Plate  2-  “  Argent,  three  Inefcutcheons  Gules  ;”  borne 
CCLVII.  hy  the  name  of  Hay,  and  the  2d  and  3d  quarters  in 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Hay,  earl  of 
Kinnoul,  &c. — The  firfl  of  the  name  of  Hay  that 
bore  thefe  arms,  got  them,  as  Mr  Nifbet  obferves,  be- 
caufe  he  and  his  two  fons,  after  having  defeated  a 
party  of  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Loncarty,  anno  942, 
were  brought  to  the  king  with  their  fhields  all  flamed 
with  blood. 

3.  “Argent,  a  fret  Sable;”  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Lionel  Talmafh,  earl  of  Dyfart,  &c.  This  fami- 

^  ly  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  King  Charles  I.  in 
1646. 

4.  “  Or  fretty  of  Gules,  a  Canton  Ermine  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Noel,  earl  of  Gainfborough, 

&c.  This  nobleman  is  defcended  from -  Noel, 

who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and,  in  confideration  of  his  ferviees,  obtained  a  grant 
of  feveral  manors  and  lands  of  very  great  value.  Sir 
Edward,  who  was  knighted  by  King  James  on  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  throne,  and  created  a  baronet  June  29. 
1611,  was  the/  fir$  advanced  to  the  honour  of  Baron 
Noel,  March  23.  1616. 

5.  “  Girony  of  eight  Pieces  Or  aqd  Sable  the 
ifl  and  4th  quarters  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right 
hon.  John  Campbell,  earl  of  Breadalbane,  &c.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  defcended,  in  a  regular  fuc- 
ceflion,  from  Duncan  the  firfl  Lord  Campbell,  anceflor 
of  the  family  of  Argyll.  John,  the  firfl  earl,  in  con¬ 
fideration  of  his  perfonal  merit,  was,  from  a  baronet, 
created  Lord  Campbell,  Vifcount  Glenorchie,  and  earl 
of  Breadalbane,  Jan.  28.  1677,  by  Charles  II. 

#  6.  “Lozengy  Argent  and  Gules;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Fitz-William,  Earl  Fitz-William, 

&.C.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  Sir  William 
Fitz-William,  marfhal  of  the  army  of  William  the 
Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Haflings  in  Suffex,  by 
which  viftory  that  prince  made  his  way  to  the 
throne. 

7.  “  Sable,  a  Mafcle  within  a  Treffure  flowery  Ar¬ 
gent  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Hoblethorne. 

8.  “  Gules,  three  Mullets  Or,  within  a  Bordure  of 
the  latter,  charged  with  a  double  Treffure  flowery,  and 
counter-flowery  with  Fleurs-de-lis  of  the  firfl ;”  borne 
by  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland,  &c.  This  family, 
in  the  peerage,  is  among  the  oldefl  in  Britain,  if  not 
in  all  Europe ;  the  title  of  earl  being  conferred  on  one 
of  their  anceflors  in  1067. 

9.  “  Azure,  a  Pile  Ermine,”  for  the  name  of 
Wyche;  and  is  quartered  as  firfl  and  fourth  in  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  Bart. 

10.  “  Or,  on  a  Pile  engrailed  Azure,  three  Crofs- 
croflets  fitchy  of  the  firfl  borne  by  the  name  of 
Higdon . 

11.  “  Or,  on  a  Pile  Gules,  three  Lions  of  England 
between  fix  Fleurs-de-lis  Azure  the  firfl  and  fourth 
quarters  of  his  grace  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somer- 

,  fet,  &c.  granted  him  by  King  Henry  VIII,  on  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour. 

12.  “  Ermine,  two  Piles  ifiuing  from  the  dexter  and 
finifler  Tides,  and  meeting  in  bafe  Sable  for  the  name 
of  Holies . 

53.  “  Argent,  three  Piles,  one  ifTuing  from  the  Chief 
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between  the  others  reverfed,  Sable  for  the  name  of  Common 
Hul/e ,  and  borne  by  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  Bart.  Charges. 

14.  “Azure,  a  Pile  wavy  bendways  Or;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldham. — There  is  no  mention  made 
of  its  ifiuing  out  of  the  dexter  corner  of  the  efcut- 
cheon,  for  this  is  fufficiently  determined  by  the  term 
bendways. 


15.  “  Or,  three  Piles  in  Bend,  each  point  enfeign- 
ed  with  a  Fleur-de-lis  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of 
Norton . 

16.  “  Argent,  three  Piles  meeting  near  the  point  of 
the  bafe  Azure  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Bryan. 

17.  “  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Bend  Or  and  Azure 
counterchanged  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Johnfon.— 
This  bearing  is  equal  to  two  gyrons ;  fee  p.  412.  col.  2. 

18.  “  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Cheveron  Argent  and 
Gules  CGunterchan-red.” 

o 

19.  “  Party  per  Pale  chappe  Or  and  Vert  counter- 
changed.”  This  is  a  bearing  feldom  to  be  met  with. 

20.  “  Party  per  Fefs  Gules  and  Argent,  a  Pale 
counterchanged  borne  by  the  name  of  Lavider. 


Sect.  III.  Of  Common  Charges  borne  in  Coats-of-arms . 


It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  in  all  ages  men 
have  made  ufe  of  the  reprefentation  of  living  creatures, 
and  other  fympolical  figns,  to  diflingtiifh  themfelves  in 
war ;  and  that  thefe  marks,  which  were  promifcu- 
oufiy  ufed  for  hieroglyphics,  emblems,  and  perfonal  de¬ 
vices,  gave  the  firft  notion  of  heraldry.  But  nothing 
(hows  the  extent  of  human  wit  more,  than  the  great 
variety  of  thefe  marks  of  diflinflion,  fince  they  are 
compofed  of  all  forts  of  figures,  fome  natural,  others 
artificial,  and  many  chimerical ;  in  allufion,  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed,  to  the  Hate,  quality,  or  inclination  of  the 
bearer. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  fun,  moon,  fiars,  comets,  me¬ 
teors,  &c.  have  been  introduced  to  denote  glory,  gran¬ 
deur,  power,  &c.  Lionr,  leopards,  tygers,  ferpents,  flags, 
&c.  have  been  employed  to  fignify  courage,  flrength, 
prudence,  fwiftnefs,  See. 

The  application  to  certain  exereifes,  fuch  as  war, 
hunting,  mufic,  See.  has  furniflied  lances,  fwords,  pikes, 
arms,  fiddles,  &c.  ;  archite&ure,  columns,  cheverons, 
&c.  ;  and  the  other  arts  feveral  things  that  relate  to 
them. 

Human  bodies,  or  diflinfl  parts  of  them,  alfo  clothes, 
and  ornaments,  have,  for  fome  particular  intention, 
found  place  in  armory ;  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  have  likewife  been  admitted  to  denote  the 
rarities,  advantages,  and  Angularities,  of  different 
countries. 

The  relation  of  fome  creatures,  figures,  &c.  to  par¬ 
ticular  names,  has  been  likewife  a  very  fruitful  fource 
of  variety  in  arms.  Thus  the  family  of  Coningfby 
bears  three  coneys  ;  of  Arundel,  fix  fwallows  ;  of  Ur- 
fon,  a  bear  ;  of  Lucie,  three  pikes,  in  Latin  tres  lucios 
pifees ;  of  Starkey,  a  flork ;  of  Caflleman,  a  caflle 
triple-towered  ;  of  Shuttleworth,  three  weavers  {but¬ 
tles,  &c. 

Befides  thefe  natural  and  artificial  figures,  there  are 
chimerical  or  imaginary  ones  ufed  in  heraldry,  the  re¬ 
fill  t  of  fancy  and  caprice  ;  fuch  as  centaurs,  hydras, 
phoenixes,  griffons,  dragons,  &c.  Which  great  variety 
of  figures  fhows  the  impoffibility  of  comprehending  all 

common 
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Natural  common  charges  in  a  work  of  this  nature  y  therefore 
Figures,  fuch  on]y  (hall  be  treated  of  as  are  mod  frequently 
borne  in  coats-of-arms. 
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Art.  1.  Of  Natural  Figures  borne  in  Coats-of-arms. 

Among  the  multitude  of  natural  things  which  are 
ufed  in  coats-of-arms,  thofe  moft  ufually  borne  are,  for 
the  fake  of  brevity  as  well  as  perfpicuity,  diftributed 
into  the  following  claffes,  viz. 

Celefial figures  ;  as,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Effigies  of  men,  women,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

Beafis  ;  as,  lions,  flags,  foxes,  boars,  &c.  and  their 
parts. 

Birds  ;  as,  eagles,  fvvans,  ftorks,  pelicans,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Fi/fjes ;  as  dolphins,  whales,  fturgeons,  trouts,  &c. 
and  their  parts. 

Reptiles  and  i/fe&s ;  as,  tortoifcs,  ferpents,  grafs- 
hoppers,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

Vegetables ;  as  trees,  plants,  flowers,  herbs,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Stones  ;  as  diamonds,  rubies,  pebbles,  rocks,  &c. 

Thefe  charges  have,  as  well  as  ordinaries,  divers  at¬ 
tributes  or  epithets,  which  exprefs  their  qualities,  pofi- 
tions,  and  difpofitions.  Thus  the  fun  is  faid  to  be  in 
his  glory ,  eclipfed ,  &c.  *,  the  moon,  in  her  complement , 
increfcent ,  c.  Animals  are  faid  to  be  rampant , paffant, 
&c.  Birds  have  alfo  their  denominations  fuch  as 
clofe ,  df played ,  &c.  Fiflies  are  deferibed  to  be  hauriant , 
naiant ,  Sec. 

I.  Examples  of  Celefial  Figures. 

1.  “  Azure,  a  Sun  in  his  Glory  y”  borne  by  the 
name  of  St  Clere  ;  and  is  found  in  the  flrft  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  meft  ncble  William- 
John  Ker,  marquis  of  Lothian,  &c.  It  is  needlefs  to 
exprefs  the  colour  of  the  fun,  nothing  being  capable  to 
denote  it  but  gold. 

2.  “  Azure,  one  Ray  of  the  Sun,  bendways  Gules, 
between  fix  Beams  of  that  Luminary  Argent  y”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldam .  There  is  no  mention  made  of 
their  iffuing  out  of  the  dexter- corner  of  the  efcutchcon  y 
for  this  is  implied  in  the  term  bendways ,  for  the  reafon 
mentioned  before. 

3.  “  Argent,  five  rays  of  the.  Sun  ilfuing  out  of  the 
finifter  comer  Gules  y”  borne  by  the  name  of  Mudt- 
fhideler ,  a  family  of  diftinStion  in  Franconia. 

4.  “  Or,  a  Sun  eclipfed.”  This  bearing  is  feldom 
to  be  met  with,  except  in  emblematic  or  hieroglyphic 
figures  y  and  might  be  expreffed  Sable ,  becaufe  that 
hue  is  accidental  and  not  natural,. . 

5.  “  Gules,  the  Moon  in  her  complement  Or,  illu- 
flrated  with  all  her  light  proper.”  This  is  fufficicnt 
without  naming  the  colour,  which  is  Argent. 

6.  u  Azure,  a  Moon  decrefcent  proper  y”  borne  by' 
the  name  of  Delaluna . 

7.  “  Gules,  a  Moon  increfcent  Or  y”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Defcus . 

8.  “  Argent,  fa  Moon  in  her  detriment ,  Sable.” 
This  word  is  ufed  in  heraldry  to  denote  her  being 
eclipfed. 

9.  “  Azure,  a  Crefcent  Argent  y”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Lucy.  This  bearing  is  alfo  ufed  as  a,  differ¬ 


ence,  it  being  afligned  to  the  fecond  fon,  as  before- 
mentioned. 

10.  “  Gules,  three  Crefcents  Argent  5”  borne  by 
Oliphant,  Lord  Oliphant  (at  prefent  dormant).  A- 
mongft  the  anceftors  of  this  noble  family  was  David  de 
Oliphant,  one  of  thofe  barons  who,  in  1142,  accom¬ 
panied  King  David  I.  into  England  with  an  army,  to 
aflift  his  niece  Matilda,  againfl  King  Stephen  •,  but 
after  railing  the  fiegc  of  Winchefter,  the  faid  King 
David  was  fo  clofely  purfued,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Angular  conduct  of  this  brave  perfon,  the  king 
would  have  been  taken  prifoner. 

11.  “  Azure,  a  Crefcent  between  three  Mullets 
Argent  y”  borne  by  Arbuthnot,  Vifcount  and  Baron 
Arbuthnot.  In  the  year  1105,  the  firft  of  this  family 
marrying  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Oliphard,  fheriff 
of  the  county  of  Kincardine,  with  her  he  had  the  lands 
of  Arbuthnot  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  took  his 
furname.  Robert  Arbuthnot  was  the  firft  of  this  family 
who,  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.  was  Nov.  16. 
1641,  dignified  with  the  title  of  Baron  and  Vifcount' 
Jlrbifthnot. 

12.  “  Gules,  a  Star  iffuing  from  between  the  Horns 
of  a  Crefcent  Argent.” 

13.  u  Azure,  a  Star  of  16  points  Argent y”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Huitfon. 

14.  “  Argent,  three  Mullets  pierced  Sable  }”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Wollafion . 

15.  “  Azure,  fix  Mullets,  3,  2,  1,  Or  5”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Weljh. 

16.  “  Ermine,  a  Mullet  of  fix  points  Gules,  pier¬ 
ced  f  borne  by  the  name  of  Hejfenliul. — When  a  mul¬ 
let  has  more  than  five  points,  their  number  muft,  ill 
blazoning,  be  always  named. 

18.  “  Argent,  a  Rainbow  with  a  Cloud  at  each 
end  proper.”  This  is  part  of  the  creft  to  the  earl  of 
Hopeton’s  coat-of-arms,  which  is  inferted  in  fig.  ix. 
Nc  13.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  globe  fplit  on  the  top, 
and  above  it  is  the  rainbow,  &c. 

18.  “  Party  per  Fefs  crenelle  Gules  and  Azure^ 
three  Suns  proper  j”  born  by  the  name  of  Pierfon . 

19.  u  Gules,  a  Mullet  between  three  Crefcents  Ar¬ 
gent  borne  by  the  name  of  Oliver. 

20.  “  Gules,  a  Chief  Argent,  on  the  lower  part 
thereof  a  Cloud,  the  Sun’s  refplendent  rays  iffuing 
throughout  proper  5”  borne  by  the  name  of  Leefon. 

II.  Examples  of  Ftffigies  of  Men ,  &c.  and  their  Parts. 

1.  “  Azure,  the  Virgin  Mary  crowned,  with  her 
Babe  in  her  right  arm  and  a  feeptre  in  her  left,  all 
Or  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  biflioprick  of  Salifbury. 

2.  u  Azure,  a  Prefbyter  fitting  on  a  Tomb-ftone, 
with  a  Crown  on  his  head  and  a  Glory  Or,  his  right 
hand  extended,  and  holding  in  his  left  an  open  Book 
Argent,  with  a  fword  crofs  his  mouth  Gules  y”  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  biftioprick  of  Chichefter.. 

3.  “  Azure,  a  bifhop  habited  in  his  pontificals  fitting 
on  a  chair  of  ftate,  and  leaning  on  the  finifter  fide 
thereof,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  Crofier,  his  right 
being  extended  towards  the  dexter  chief  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  all  Or,  and  refting  his  feet  on  a  cufliion  Gules, 
taffeled  of  the  fecond  j”  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  biftiop¬ 
rick  of  Clogher  in  Ireland. 

4.  “  Azure,  a  Bifhop  habited  in  his  pontificals, 
holding  before  him,  in  a  Pale,  a  Crucifix  proper 
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Effigies  of  the  coat  o£  arms  of  the  billion  of  Waterford  in  Jre- 
,  M;n"_.land.  ^ 

5.  “  Or,  a  man’s  Leg  couped  at  the  midft  of  the 
thigh  Azure  borne  by  the  name  of  Haddon . 

6.  “  Azure,  three  finifter  hands  couped  at  the  wrift, 
and  erected  Argent  borne  by  the  ancient  family  pf 
Malmains. 

7.  “  Argent,  three  finifter  hands  couped  at  the  wrift, 
and  ere&ed  Gules  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Maynard. 
— By  thefe  two  laft  examples  it  appears  that  different 
coats  of  arms  may  be  eafily  made  from  the  fame  fi¬ 
gure  or  figures,  by  varying  the  colours  only,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  charge,  counter-changings, 
partings,  &c\ 

8.  “  Argent,  a  Man’s  Leg  erafed  at  the  midft  of 
the  thigh  Sable  borne  by  the  name  of  Prime . 

9.  “  Gules,  three  Legs  armed  proper,  conjoined  in 
the  Fefs  point  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  flexed 
in  triangles,  garniftied  and  fpurred,  Or.”  This  is  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  is  quartered  by 
the  moft  noble  John  Murray,  duke  of  Athol,  titular 
lord  or  king  of  that  ifle. 

10.  “  Gules,  three  ^dexter  Arms  vambraced  fefs- 
ways,  in  Pale  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Armjlrong. 
This  coat  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  bearer’s  name, 
and  ferves  to  denote  a  man  of  excellent  conduft  and 
valour. 

1 1 .  “  Or,  three  Legs  couped  above  the  knee  Sable 
borne  by  the  name  of  Hofy . 

12.  “  Vert,  three  dexter  Arms  conjoined  at  the 
{boulders  in  the  Fefs-point,  and  flexed  in  triangle  Or, 
•with  fills  clenched  Argent  borne  by  the  name  of 
Tremain . 

13.  “  Argent,  a  Man’s  Heart  Gules,  with  twro 
equilateral  triangles  interlaced  Sable  borne  by  the 
name  of  Villages ,  a  family  of  diftin6lion  in  Provence. 

14.  “  Azure,  a  finifter  Arm,  ilfuing  out  of  the 
<lexter- chief,  and  extended  towards  the  finifter-bafe 
Argent.” 

15.  “  Argent,  a  dexter  Hand  couped]  at  the  wrift, 
and  ere&ed,  within  a  borduve  engrailed  Sable  borne 
by  the  name  of  Manley . 

16.  “  Argent,  a  Man’s  Heart  Gules,  enfigned  with 
a  Crown  Or,  and  on  a  Chief  Azure,  three  Mullets  of 
the  firft.”  The  paternal  coat  of  the  name  of  Douglas , 
and  quartered  in  the  arms  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton 
and  Queenfberry  ;  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  earls  of  Mor¬ 
ton  and  March,  and  the  lord  Mordington. 

17.  Gules,  a  Saracen’s  Head  affrontee,  erafed  at 
the  neck  Argent,  environed  about  the  temples  with  a 
wreath  of  the  fecond  and  Sable  borne  by  the  name 
-of  Mergith . 

18.  u  Argent,  tliTee  Blackamoors  Heads  couped 
proper,  banded  about  the  head  Argent  and  Gules 
borne  by  the  name  of  Tanner . 

19.  Gules,  three  Befants,  each  charged  with  a 
man’s  face  affrontee  proper  borne  by  the  name  of 
Gamin. 

20.  “  Or,  a  Blackamoor’s  Head  couped  proper, 
banded  about  the  head  Argent borne  by  the  name 
of  Ufloc. 

Obferve,  that  when  half  of  the  face,  or  little  more, 
of  human  figures,  is  feen  in  a  field,  it  is  then  faid  to  be 
mprofle ;  and  when  the  head  of  a  man,  woman,  or 
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other  animal,  is  reprefcnted  with  a  full  face,  then  it  is  Petition, 
termed  affrontee ,  of  Liens. 

III.  Examples  of  the  different  Poftions  of  Lions ,  &c.  in 
Coats -of  Arms. 

1.  “  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  Gules;”  quartered  by  Fig.  1-. 
Percy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  &c. 

2.  Azure,  a  Lion  rampant-guardant  Or  borne 
by  the  name  of  Fit%- II a m mond. 

3.  “  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant-reguardant  Or  quar¬ 
tered  by  Cadogan,  Lord  Cadogan, 

4.  “  Ermine,  a  Lion  faliant  Gules;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  IVorley. 

5.  “  Azure,  a  Lion  ftatant-guardant  Or  borne 
by  the  name  of  Bromfeld. 

6.  “  Or,  a  Lion  paffant  Gules  borne  by  the  name 
of  Games . 

7.  “  Argent,  a  Lion  paffant  guardant  Gules  crown¬ 
ed  Or  quartered  by  the  right  honourable  James 
Ogilvy,  earl  of  Findlster,  &c. 

8.  “  Gules,  a  Lion  fejant  Argent.” 

9.  “  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  double-headed  Azure 
borne  by  the  name  of  Mafon . 

10.  “  Sable,  two  Lions  rampant-combatant  Or, 
armed  and  langued  Gules  borne  by  the  name  of 
Carter . 

11.  “  Azure,  two  Lions  rampant-adoffee  Or,”  This 
coat-of-arms  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  Achilles  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy. 

12.  “  Sable,  two  Lioncels  counter-paffant  Argent, 
the  uppermoft  towards  the  finifter  fide  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  both  collared  Gules  borne  by  the  name  of 
d l egg. — It  is  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  lion  not  to 
bear  a  rival  in  the  field  :  therefore  two  lions  cannot  be 
borne  in  one  coat-of-arms,  but  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be 
lion’s  whelps,  called  lioncels ;  except  when  they  are 
parted  by  an  ordinary,  as  in  fig.  viii.  N°  17.  or  fo  dif- 
pofed  that  they  feem  to  be  diftinftly  feparated  from 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  xv.  N°  20.  In  the  two  foregoing 
examples  they  are  called  lion^  becaufe  in  the  10th  they 
feem  to  be  ftriving  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  field, 
which  they  would  not  do  unlefs  they  were  of  full 
growth  ;  and  in  the  1  ith  they  are  fuppofed  to  represent 
two  valiant  men,  whofe  difpute  being  accommodated 
by  the  prince,  are  leaving  the  field,  their  pride  not  fuf- 
fering  them'to  go  both  one  way. 

1 3*  Argent,  a  Demi-lion  rampant  Sable  borne 
by  the  name  of  Mervin. 

14.  “  Gules,  a  Lion  couchant  between  fix  Crofs- 
croflets,  three  in  Chief,  and  as  many  in  Bafe,  Argent ;” 
for  the  name  of  Tynte  $  and  is  the  firft  and  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  arms  of  Sir  Charles-Kemys  Tynte,  Bart. 

15.  “  Azure,  a  Lion  dormant  Or.” 

16.  “  Or,  out  of  the  midft  of  a  Fefs  Sable,  a  Lion 
rampant  naiffant  Gules  borne  by  the  name  of  Emme . 

This  form  of  blazon  is  peculiar  to  all  living  things  that 
(hall  be  found  iffuing  out  of  the  midft  of  fome  ordinary 
or  other  charge, 

I7;  “  Azure,  three  Lioncels  rampant  Or  borne 
by  Fienes,  Vifcount  and  Baron  Saye  and  Sele. 

18.  “  Gules,  a  trieorporated  Lion  ifluing  from  three 
parts  of  the  Efcutcheon,  dll  meeting  under  one  Head 
in  the  Fefs-point  Or,  langued  and  armed  Azure 

borne 
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Different  borne  by  the  name  of  Croucliback .  This  coat  appertain- 
Animals.  ecj  to  Edmund  Crouchback  earl  of  Lancafter,  in  the 
1-1  •  reign  of  his  brother  King  Edward  I. 

19.  “  Gules,  a  befant  between  three  Demi-lions 
rampant  Argent  3”  borne  by  Bennet,  earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Bennets  in  Berkffiire,  who  flouriffied  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  III.  Charles,  Lord  Oflulfton, 
was  created  earl  of  Tankerville  on  October  19.  1714, 
by  George  I. 

20^“  Party  per  Pale  Azure  and  Gules,  three  Lions 
rampant  Argent  3”  borne  by  Herbert  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Henry 
Fitz-Roy,  natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  Sir  William  Her¬ 
bert,  one  of  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent  earl,  was  maf- 
ter  of  the  horfe  to  King  Henry  VIII.  lord  prefident  of 
the  marches  of  Wales,  and  knight  of  the  Garter.  He 
was  alfo,  by  that  king,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Ba¬ 
ron  Herbert  of  Caerdiff,  Oct.  10.  1551,  and  the  very 
next  day  created  earl  of  Pembroke. — Obferve,  that  if 
a  lion,  or  any  other  beaft,  is  reprefented  with  its  limbs 
and  body  feparated,  fo  that  they  remain  upon  the  field 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  their  natural  places,  it  is  then 
termed  DehachS  or  couped  in  all  its  parts  ;  of  which  ve¬ 
ry  remarkable  bearing  there  is  an  inftance  in  armory, 
which  is,  “  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  Gules,  dehache,  or 
couped  in  all  its  parts,  within  a  double  Treflure  flowery 
and  counter-flowery  of  the  fecond  3”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Maitland \ 

IV.  Examples  of  other  Quadrupeds,  and  their  Parts , 

borne  in  Coat s-of- Arms, 

Fig*  16.  1.  “  Sable,  a  Camel  ftatant  Argent  3”  borne  by  the 

name  of  Camel , 

2.  “  Gules,  an  Elephant  ftatant  Argent,  tufked 
Or.” 

3.  “  Argent,  a  Boar  ftatant  Gules,  armed  Or  3” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Trewartken, 

4.  “  Sable,  a  Bull  paffant  Or  3”  borne  by  the  name 
•f  Fitz-Gejfrey . 

5.  “  Sable,  three  Nags  Heads  erafed  Argent  3” 
borne  by  Blayney,  Baron  Blayney  of  Monaghan,  in 
Ireland.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  in  a  direct 
line  from  Cadwallader,  a  younger  fon  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  3  and  the  firft  peer  was  Sir  Edward  Blayney, 
knight,  who  was  created  a  baron  by  King  James  I* 
July  29.  1621. 

6.  “  Argent,  three  Boars  Heads  erafed  and  ere£l 
Sable,  langued  Gules,”  for  the* name  of  Booth . 

7.  “  Azure,  three  Boars  heads  erafed  Or  3”  quar¬ 
tered  by  his  grace  Alexander  Gordon  duke  of  Gordon, 
&c.  Of  this  great  and  noble  family,  which  took  their 
furname  from  the  barony  of  Gordon  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  there  have  been,  befides  thofe  in  North  Bri¬ 
tain,  feveral  of  great  diftin&ion  in  Mufcovy  3  and  in 
the  time  of  King  Malcolm  IV.  1160,  this  family  was 
very  numerous,  and  flourifhed  in  the  county  afore- 
faid. 

8.  “  Argent,  three  Bulls  Heads  erafed,  Sable,  arm¬ 
ed  Or borne  by  Skeffington,  earl  of  Maffareene, 
&c.  of  Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  derives 
its  name  from  the  village  of  Skeffington,  in  the  county 
of  Leicefter,  of  which  place  Simon  Skeffington  was 
lord  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  from  him  defcended 
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Sir  William  Skeffington,  knight,  made  fo  by  Kins:  Birds, 
Henry  VII.  Fifties,  See. 

9.  “  Argent,  two  Foxes  counter-faliant,  the  dexter 

furmounted  of  the  finifter  Gules  3”  for  the  name  of 
Kadrod  Hard ,  an  ancient  Britifh  family,  from  which 
is  defcended  Sir  — — — ■  -  1  <  ■  Wynne,  Bart,  who 

bears  this  quartered,  fecond  and  third,  in  his  coat-of- 
arms. 

10.  u  Argent,  three  Bulls  paffant  Sable,  armed  and 
unguled  Or  3”  for  Affiley,  and  quartered  by  the  right 
honourable  Anthony-Affiley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftefbu- 
ry,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  Richard 
Cooper,  who  flouriffied  in  the  reign  of  King  Hen.  VIII. 
and  purchafed  the  manor  of  Paulet  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  of  which  the  family  are  ftill  proprietors. 

But  his  anceftor  who  makes  the  greateft  figure  in  hifto- 
ry  is  Sir  Anthony-Affiley  Cooper,  who  was  created 
Baron  Affiley  of  Winbourn,  April  20.  1661,  and  af¬ 
terwards  earl  of  Shafteffiury  April  23.  1672. 

11.  “  Ermine,  three  Cats  paffant  in  Pale  Argent  3” 
for  the  name  of  Adams . 

1 2.  “  Gules,  two  Grehounds  rampant  Or,  refpe&ing 
each  other  3”  borne  by  the  name  of  Dogget , 

13.  “  Or,  an  Afs’s  Head  erafed  Sable  3”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Hack  well, 

14.  “  Gules,  three  Lions  gambs  erafed  Argent  3” 
for  the  name  of  Newdigate, 

15.  “  Argent,  three  Lions  Tails  ere&ed  and  erafed 
Gules  3”  borne  by  the:  name  of  Cork , 

16.  “  Azure,  a  Buck’s  Head  caboffed  Argent  3” 
borne  by  Legge,  earl  of  Dartmouth,  &c.  This  noble 
family  is  defcended  from  Signior  de  Lega,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  who  flouriffied  in  Italy  in  the  year  1297,. 

What  time  the  family  came  into  England  is  uncertain  3 
but  it  appears  they  were  fettled  at  Legge-place,  near 
Tunbridge  in  Kent,  for  many  generations;  and  Tho¬ 
mas,  one  of  their  anceftors,  wras  twice  lord-mayor  of 
London,  viz.  in  1346  and  1353. 

17.  “  Argent,  two  Squirrels  fejant  adoffee  Gules,” 
for  the  name  of  Samwell, 

18.  “  Gules,  a  Goat  paffant  Argent  3”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Baker, 

19.  “  Sable,  a  Stag  {landing  at  gaze  Argent  3” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Jones ,  of  Monmouth  (hire. 

20.  “  Azure,  three  Holy  Lambs  Or  3”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Row. 

V.  Examples  of  Birds ,  Fifhes ,  Reptiles ,  &c. 

1.  “  Ermine,  an  Eagle  difplayed  Sable  3”  borne  by  Fig.  1$ 
the  name  of  Bed  ding  fie  Id, 

2.  “  Gules,  a  Swan  clofe  proper  3”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Leigham, 

3.  “  Argent,  a  Stork  Sable,  membered  Gules  3” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Starkey, 

4.  “  Gules,  a  Pelican  in  her  neft  with  wings  elevat¬ 
ed,  feeding  her  young  ones  Or  3  vulned  proper  5”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Came, 

5.  “  Argent,  three  Peacocks  in  their  pride  proper  3” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Pawne. 

6.  “  Sable,  a  Goffiawk  Argent,  perching  upon  a 
ftock  in  the  Bafe-point  of  the  Efcutcheon  of  the  fecond, 
armed,  jefled,  and  belled  Or  3”  borne  by  the  name  of 
Wheele. 

3  G 
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Birds,  7.  «  Or}  a  Raven  proper  borne  by  the  name  of 
Fillies,  See.  CJhett  *  1 

'  v - J  8.  “  Argent,  three  Cocks  Gules,  crefled  and  jow- 

lopped  Sable,  a  Crefcent  furmounted  of  a  Crefcent  for 
difference.;”  borne  by  Cockayne,  Vifcount  Cullen,  of 
.Donegal  in  Ireland.  Of  this  ancient  family  was  An¬ 
dreas  Cockayne  of  Aftiburne  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
who  lived  in  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.  Charles,  fon 
to  Sir  William  Cockayne  lord-mayor  of  London,  1 619, 
was  the  fir  ft  who  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by 
Charles  I.  Auguft  11.  1642. 

9.  “  Sable,  a  Dolphin  naiant  embowed  Or  borne 
by  the  name  of  Symonds*  This  animal  is  borne  by  the 
ekleft  fon  of  the  French  king,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  no  other  fubjeft  in  that  kingdom  being  permit¬ 
ted  to  bear  it.  In  England,  where  that  rule  cannot 
take  place,  there  are  feveral  families  that  have  dolphins 
in  their  coats-of-arms. 

10.  “  Argent,  three  Whales  Heads  ere£l  and  erafed 
Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Whatley . 

11.  66  Gules,  three  Efcallops  Argent;’’  borne  by 
Keppel,  earl  of  Albemarle,  &c.  This  family  is  de- 
icended  from  Arnold  Jooft  van  Keppel,  a  nobleman  of 
the  province  of  Guelderland  in  Holland,  who  came 
over  into  England  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1688, 
to  whom  he  was  then  a  page  of  honour,  and  afterwards 
mafter  of  the  robes,  and  was  by  him  created  a  peer  of 
.England,  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  in  France,  February  10.  1696. 

12.  u  Azure,  three  Trouts  fretted  in  Triangle  Ar¬ 
gent  borne  by  the  name  of  Troutbeck. 

13.  “  Vert,  a  Grafhopper  paflant  Or.” 

14.  “  Azure,  three  Bees  two  and  one  volant  in  pale 
Argent borne  by  the  name  of  Bye. 

15.  “  Vert,  a  Tortoife  paiTant  Argent;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Gawdy . 

1 6.  u  Gules,  an  Adder  nowed  Or;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Nathiley .  Adders,  fnakes,  and  ferpents,  are 
faid  to  reprefent  many  things,  which  being  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  ancients,  and  a  few  modern  authors 
who  have  adopted  their  opinions,  it  is  needlefs  to  en¬ 
large  upon.  It  is  certain  they  often  occur  in  armory  : 
but  the  nobleft  is  that  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  viz. 
4<  Argent,  a  Serpent  gliding  in  Pale  Azure,  crowned 
Or,  vorant  an  Infant  ifiuing  Gules.”  The  oceafion  of 
this  bearing  was  this  :  Otho,  firft  vifcount  of  Milan, 
going  to  the  Holy  Land  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  de- 
iea  ed  and  flew  in  Angle  combat  the  great  giant  Volux, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  ftature  and  flrength,  who  had 
challenged  the  braveft  of  the  Chriftian  army.  The 
vifcount  having  killed  him,  took  his  armour,  and  among 
it  his  helmet,  the  erefl  whereof  was  a  ferpent  fwallow* 
ing  an  infant,  worn  by  him  to  ftrike  terror  into  thofe 
who  fliould  be  fo  bold  as  to  engage  him. 

17.  “  Ermine,  a  Rofe  Gules  barbed  and  feeded  pro¬ 
per  ;”  borne  by  Bofcawen  Vifcount  Falmouth,  &e. 
This  family  is  defeended  from  Richard  Bofcawen,  of 
the  tovm  of  Bofcawen,.  in  I  he  county  of  Cornwall, 
who  flouriflied  in  the  r<  ign  of  King  Edward  VI.  Hugh, 
the  firft  peer  of  this  ancient  family,  was  created  baron 
of  Bofcawen  Rofe,  and  Vifcount  Falmouth,  on  the  13th 
of  June  1720,  6th  of  George  I. 

18.  u  Azure,  three  Laurel  leaves  flipped  Or;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Levefon >  and  quartered  by  the  right  ho- 
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nourable  Granville-Levefon  Gower,  earl  of  Gower,  Artificial 
&c.  Figures. 

1 7.  “  Azure,  three.  Garbs  Or  ;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Cuming .  Thefe  are  fheaves  of  wheat;  but  though 
they  were  barley,  rye,  or  any  other  corn  whatfoever, 
it  is  fufficient,  in  blazoning,  to  call  them  Garbs ,  tell¬ 
ing  the  tinflure  they  arc  of. 

20.  “  Gules,  three  Cinquefoils  Argent borne  by 
Lambart,  baron  of  Cavan,  &c.  in  Ireland.  Of  this, 
ancient  family,  which  is  of  French  extra&ion,  was  Sir 
Oliver,  who  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  attend¬ 
ing  the  carl  of  Elfex  to  Spain,  was  there  knighted  bv 
him,  and  afterwards  returning  with  that  earl  into  Ire¬ 
land,  was,  for  his  Angular  fervice  in  the  north  againfi 
O’Neal  earl  of  Tyrone,  made  camp-mafter-general,  and 
prefident  of  Connaught;  and  February  17.  1617,  was 
created  Lord  Lambart  and  baron  of  Cavan  by  King 
James  I. 

It  mu  ft  be  obferved,  that  trees  and  plants  are  fome- 
times  faid  to  be  trunked,  eradicated,  fru&uated,  or  ra- 
guled,  according  as  they  are  reprefented  in  arms. 

Art.  2.  Of  Artificial  Figures  borne  in  Coats-of* 

Arms. 

After  the  various  produ£lions  of  nature,  artificial  fi¬ 
gures,  the  objedts  of  arts  and  mechanics,  claim  the  next 
rank.  They  may  be  diftributed  into  the  following  claf- 
fes,  viz. 

Warlike  injlrumenls ;  as  fwords,  arrows,  battering- 
rams,  gauntlets,  helmets,  fpears,  pole-axes,  Sic. 

Ornaments  ufed  in  royal  and  religious  ceremonies  ;  as 
crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  wreaths,  crofiers,  &.c. 

Archite&ure ;  as  towers,  caftles,  arches,  columns, 
plummets,  battlements,  churches,  portcullifes,  &c. 

Navigation  ;  as  {hips,  anchors,  rudders,  pendants,  fails, 
oars,  mails,  flags,  galleys,  lighters.  Sic 

All  thefe  bearings  have  different  epithets,  ferving  ei¬ 
ther  to  exprefs  their  pofition,  difpofition,  or  make  : 
viz.  fwords  are  faid  to  be  eredl,  pommeled,  Lilted,  &c. ; 
arrows,  armed,  feathered,  & c.  ;  towers,  covered,  em¬ 
battled,  &c. ;  and  fo  on  ofj  all  others,  as  will  appear 
by  the  follow  ing  examples. 

1.  “  Sable,  three  Sv*:ords,  their  points  meeting  in  py  ^ 
the  Bafe  Argent,  pommeled  and  Lilted  Or,  a  Crefcent 

in  chief  of  the  fecond  for  difference  ;”  borne  by  Powlet, 
duke  of  Bolton,  &c.  This  noble  duke  is  defeended 
from  Hercules,  lord  of  Tournon  in  Picardy,  who  came 
over  to  England  with  Jeffrey  Plantagenet  earl  of  An*, 
jou,  third  foil  of  King  Henry  II.  and  among  other  lands 
had  the  lordfliip  of  Paulet  in  Somerfetfhire  conferred  011 
him.  William  Powlet,  the  firft  peer  of  this  illuftrious 
and  loyal  family,  was  treafurcr  of  the  houfehold  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  b\  him  created  Baron  St  Joha 
of  Bafing,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  March  9, 

*538- 

2.  “  Argent,  three  Battering-rams  barways  in  Pale,, 
headed  Azure  and  hooped  Or,  an  Annulet  for  differ¬ 
ence  borne  by  Bertie,  earl  of  Abington,  &c.  The 
firft  of  the  family  qf  Bertie  that  bore  the  litle  of  earl  of 
Abington  was  James  Bertie  Lord  Norris  of  Rycv>te? 
being  created  earl,  Nov.  30.  1682,  by  Charles  II. 

3.  £<  Azure,  three  left-hand  Gauntlets  with  their 
backs  forward  Or;”  borne  by  Fane,  earl  ofWeftmore- 
land,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  Fanes, 
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Artificial  an  ancient  family  frliich  refided  at  Badfal  in  Kent*  from 

Figures-  which  defcended  Francis  Fane,  fon  and  heir  of  Sir  Tho- 
rnas  Fane,  knight,  by  Mary  his  wife,  foie  daughter  and 
heirefs  to  Henry  Nevil  Lord  Abergavenny,  afterwards 
created  Baronefs  Defpenfer.  The  faid  Francis  was  a 
knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
was  created  Baron  Burgherfh  and  earl  of  Weitmoreland 
Dec.  29.  1624. 

4.  “  Azure,  three  Arrows  their  points  in  bafe  Or  ;” 
borne  by  Archer,  Lord  Archer,  &e.  This  noble  lord 
is  defcended  from  John  de  Archer,  who  came  over 
from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  this 
family  is  one  of  the  moil  ancient  in  Warwicklhire,  be¬ 
ing  fettled  at  Umberflade  in  that  county  ever  fincethe 
reign  of  Henry  II.  Hi's  lord  (hip  is  the  firft  peer  ;  and 
was  created  Lord  Archer  and  baron  of  Umberflade  by 
King  George  II.  July  14.  1747. 

5.  “  Gules,  two  Helmets  in  chief  proper,  garniflied 
Or,  in  a  Bafe  of  a  Garb  of  the  third  born®  by  Chol- 
mondeley,  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  Sec.  This  noble  earl 
is  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Egerton  in 
Chefhire,  which  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  the  conqueft, 
from  whom  alfo  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  was  defcended. 
The  firft  Englifh  peer  of  this  branch  was  Hugh  Vif- 
count  Cholmondeley  of  Kells,  in  Ireland,  who,  joining 
with  tliofe  who  oppofed  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  King 
James  II.  was  on  the  acceflion  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  created  Lord  Cholmondeley  of  Nampt- 
wieh,  in  the  county  of  Chefler. 

6.  “  Argent,  a  Ship  with  its  fails  furled  up  Sable;” 
quartered  by  Hamilton,  earl  of  Abercorn,  Sec.  The 
defcent  of  this  noble  family  is  from  that  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  :  for  James,  the  fourth  Lord  Hamilton  and 
fecond  earl  of  Arran,  marrying  Lady  Margaret  Doug¬ 
las  daughter  of  James  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  her 
had  four  fons,  James,  John,  Claud,  and  David  :  where* 
of  Claud  was  progenitor  of  the  lord  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ing  of ;  and  in  confideration  of  his  merit  and  loyalty  to 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  James  VI.  created  him  Lord 
Paifley  in  1591,  as  alfo  earl  of  Abercorn,  baron  of  Ha¬ 
milton,  &e.  July  10.  1606. 

7.  “  Or,  an  Anchor  in  pale  Gules quartered  by 
the  moft  noble  George  Johnfton,  marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  Sec.  The  Johnftons  are  an  ancient  and  warlike 
family,  and  derive  their  furname  from  the  barony  of 
Johnfton  in  Annandale. 

8.  u  Sable,  three  Spears  heads  ere6l  Argent,  im¬ 
brued  Gules,  on  a  chief  Or,  as  many  Pole-axes  A* 
zure  borne  by  King,  Lord  King,  Sec.  Peter  King, 
Efq.  the  firft  lord  of  this  ancient  family,  was  chofen  re¬ 
corder  of  the  city  of  London,  July  27.  1708,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  September  following  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  on  him.  He  was  conftituted 
lord-chief-juftice  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  firft  year 
of  King  George  I.  1714*,  on  the  5th  of  April  follow¬ 
ing  was  fworn  of  his  majefty’s  nioft  honourable  privy- 
council,  and  on  May  19.  1723  was  created  a  peer  of 
this  kingdom  by  the  title  of  Lord  King,  baron  of  Ock¬ 
ham. 

9.  “  Gules,  three  Clarions  Or quartered  by  Car¬ 
teret,  earl  of  Granville,  Sec.  This  ancient  family 
derives  its  pedigree  from  Offerey  de  Carteret,  who 
attended  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  defcent  upon 
England,  and  contributed  to  the  \ri£tory  he  obtained 
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over  King  Harold,  at  Mailings  in  SuiTex,,  tc66  :  he  Artificial 
had  manors  and  lands  in  England  conferred  on  him  by  *  ;Slue5,*_, 
that  prince,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent  fervices;.  "  ~.v™ 
George  the  firft  earl  was,  in  confideration  of  his  own 
merit  and  the  fervices  of  his  anceftors,  created  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain,  O&ober  19.  1681. 

10.  u  Argent,  a  Maunch  Sable;”  borne  by  Haft- 
ings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sic.  This  family  is  de¬ 
fcended  from  Hugh  de  Haftings,  a  younger  fon  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Haftings,  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  of  which  family  was  William  de  Haftings,  fteward 
of  the  houfehold  to  King  Henry  I. — William,  the  firfl: 

Lord  Haftings,  was  created  a  baron  on  July  6.  1461, 
by  King  Edward  IV. 

11.  “  Azure,  a  circular  Wreath  Argent  and  Sable, 
with  four  Hawks  Bells  joined  thereto  in  quadrature 
Or  borne  by  Jocelyn,  Vifcount  Jocelyn,  Sec.  This 
noble  family  is  of  great  antiquity ;  for,  after  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  been  mailers  of  Britain  500  years,  wearied 
with  the  wars,  they  took  their  final  farewel  of  it,  and 
carried  away  with  them  a  great  many  of  their  brave  old 
Britifh  foldiers,  who  had  ferved  them  in  their  wars 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  whom  they  gave  Armo¬ 
rica  in  France,  for  their  former  fervices,  which  coun* 
try  was  from  them  afterwards  called  Little  Britain . 

It  is  fuppofed  that  there  were  fome  of  this  family 
amongft  them ;  and  that  they  gave  the  name  of  Joce¬ 
lyn  to  a  town  in  this  country,  which  ftill  preferves 
that  name  ;  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  they  return¬ 
ed  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  for  we  find,  in  1066, 
mention  made  of  Sir  Gilbert  Jocelyn.  The  firft  lord 
of  the  family,  was  created  Baron  Newport,  of  Newport 
in  Ireland,  on  Nov.  29.  1743,  and  vifcount  in  Nov. 

*7  51- 

12.  “  Gules,  three  Towers  Argent;”  quartered  by 
Fowler,  Vifcount  Afhbrook,  Sec.  William  Fowler* 

Efq.  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  King  George  II, 
and  created  baron  of  Caftle  Durrow,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  061.  27.  "1733;  and  his  fon  wras  created 
Vifcount  Afhbrook,  of  Afhbrook  in  Ireland,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30%  1751  ;  now  extin£l. 

13.  “  Gules,  two  Keys  in  Saltier  Argent,  in  Chief 
a  Royal  Crown  proper ;”  the  arms  of  the  archbifhopric 
of  York. 

14.  “  Gules,  two  Swfords  in  Saltier  Argent,  pom¬ 
meled  and  hilted  Or the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of 
London. 

15.  “  Sable,  a  Key  in  Rend,  furmounted  by  a 
Crofier  in  Bena-finifter,  both  Or ;”  the  arms  of  the 
bifhopric  of  St  Afapb. 

1 6.  “  Gules,  two  Keys  adoffee  in  Bend,  the  upper- 
moft  Argent,  the  other  Or,  a  Sword  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  them  in  Bend-finifter  of  the  fecond,  pommeled, 
and  hilted  of  the  third ;”  the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of 
Winchefter. 

17.  “  Gules,  three  Mitres  with  their  pendants  Or 
the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Chefter. 

18.  “  Sable,  three  Ducal  Coronets  palewTays  Or 
the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  BriftoR 

19.  Gules,  a  Sword  ere&  in  pale  Argent,  pom¬ 
meled  and  hilted  Or,  furmounted  by  two  Keys  in 
Saltier  of  the  laft 4”  the  artns  of  the  bifhopric  of  Exeter* 

20.  “  Gules,  three  Ducal  Coronets,  Or;”  the  arms 
of  the  bifhopric  of  Ely.  ^ 

3  G  2  A  fix. 
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Chimerical 

t  Flg“re8< ,  Art.  3.  Of  Chimerical  Figures. 

The  lad  and  the  odded  kind  of  bearings  in  coats-of- 
arms,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  chimerical 
figures ;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  have  no  real  exigence, 
but  are  mere  fabulous  and  fantadical  inventions.  Thefe 
charges,  griffons,  martlets,  and  unicorns  excepted,  are 
fo  uncommon  in  Britilh  coats,  that  in  order  to  make 
up  the  fame  number  of  examples  hitherto  contained  in 
each  colle&ion,  feveral  foreign  bearings  are  introduced 
here 3  which,  however,  as  they  are  conform  to  the  laws 
of  heraldry,  will  alfo  contribute  both  to  entertain  and 
inftruft  the  reader.  Thofe  moft  in  ufe  are  the  follow¬ 
ing,  viz. 

Angels,  Cherubims,  Tritons,  Centaurs,  Martlets, 
Griffons,  Unicorns,  Dragons,  Mermaids,  Satyrs,  Wi- 
verns,  Harpies,  Cockatrices,  Phoenixes. 

Thefe,  like  the  foregoing  charges,  are  fubjeft  to  va¬ 
rious  portions  and  difpofitions,  which,  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  already  laid  down,  will  be  plainly  underftood  from 
the  following  examples. 

Kg.  i$.  N°  1.  is  “  Gules,  an  Angel  Handing  affrontce,  with 
his  hands  conjoined  and  elevated  upon  his  bread,  ha¬ 
bited  in  a  long  Robe  clofe  girt  Argent,  his  Wings  dis¬ 
played  Or  3”  borne  by  the  name  of  Brangor  de  Cerevi - 
fa,  a  foreign  prelate,  who  affided  at  the  council  of 
Condance,  1412.  This  example  is  quoted  by  Guillim, 
Se<d.  III.  Chap.  I. 

2.  “  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Cherubim 
Or  3”  borne  by  the  name  of  Chaloner ,  of  Yorkfhire  and 
Chefhire. 

3.  “  Azure,  a  Fefs  indented  between  three  Cheru¬ 
bim  Argent.”  Thefe  arms  were  granted  to  John 
Ayde,  Efq.  of  Doddington  in  Kent,  by  Sir  William 
Segar,  garter. 

4.  “  Gules,  a  Cherub  having  three  pair  of  Wings, 
the  uppermoft  and  lowermod  counter-crolfcd  Saltier- 
ways,  and  the  middlemod  difplayed  Argent  3”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Buocafoco ,  a  foreign  prelate.  This  ex¬ 
ample  is  copied  from  Menedrier’s  Methode  du  Blafion , 
p.  120.  N°  viii. 

5.  u  Azure,  a  Griffon  fegreant  Or,  armed  and 
langued  Gules,  between  three  Crefcents  Argent;” 
quartered  by  Bligh,  Lord  Clifton,  &c.  The  ancedor 
*>f  this  noble  family,  who  lived  in  London,  going  over 
to  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  an  agent 
to  the  adventurers  there,  acquired  a  good  edate*  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  grandeur  of  this  family. 

6.  “  Gules,  three  Martlets  Or borne  by  the  name 
of  Macgill.  Guillim  obferves,  that  this  bird,  which 
is  reprefented  without  feet,  is  given  for  a  difference  to 
younger  brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind,  that,  in  order 
to  raife  themfelves,  they  are  to  trud  to  their  wings  of 
virtue  and  merit,  and  not  to  their  legs,  having  but  little 
land  to  fet  their  feet  on. 

7.  “  Azure,  three  Mullets  Argent  within  a  double 
Treffnre  counter-ffowery  Or,  In  the  centre  a  Martlet 
of  the  lad  borne  by  Murray,  Lord  Elibank.  Sir  Gi¬ 
deon  Murray,  knighted  by  King  James  VI.  by  whom 
he  was  made  treafurer-depute,  was  third  fon  of  Sir 
Andrew  Murray  of  Blackbarony.  His  fon  Patrick, 
In  refpedt  of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  was  on  May  16. 
1628  made  a  baronet,  and  in  1643  seated  Lord  Eli- 
bank. 

* 
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8.  “  Sable,  a  Cockatrice  difplayed  Argent,  creded,  Crown* 
membered,  and  jowlopped  Gules.” 

9.  “  Argent,  a  Mermaid  Gules,  crined  Or,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  Comb,  and  in  her  left  a  Mirror, 
both  proper  3”  borne  by  the  name  of  Ellis, 

10.  “  Argent,  a  Wivern,  his  Wings  elevated,  and 
his  Tail  nowed  below  him  Gules  3”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Drakes . 

11.  “  Or,  a  Dragon  paffant  Vert/’ 

I  2.  “  Gules,  a  Centaur  or  Sagittary  in  full  fpeed 
reguardant  proper.”  This  was  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Stephen  furnamed  of  Blot's,  fon  to  Adela  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Stephen  earl  of  Bloisj 
and  on  this  defeent  grounding  his  pretenfion  to  the 
crown  of  England  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  1135, 
and  reigned  to  the  25th  of  O&ober  1154. 

13.  “  Argent,  an  Unicorn  fejant  Sable,  unguled 
and  horned  Or  3”  borne  by  the  name  of  Hcrlirtg . 

14.  “  Argent,  a  Dragon’s  Head  erafed  Vert,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  Mouth  a  finider  Hand  couped  at  the  Wrid 
Gules borne  by  the  name  of  Williams, 

15*  **  Gules,  three  Unicorns  Heads  couped  Or  3” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Paris,  * 

1 6.  “  Argent,  a  Wivern  volant  Bendways  Sable  3” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Raynort, 

17.  “  Azure,  a  Lion  Sejant  guardant  winged  Or, 
his  Head  encircled  with  a  Glory,  holding  in  his  fore- 
paws  an  open  book,  wherein  is  written,  Pax  tibi\ 

Marce ,  Evangefifia  ttieus ;  over  the  dexter  fide  of  the 
Book  a  Sword  erett,  all  proper.”  Thefe  are  the  arms 
of  the  republic  of  Venice. 

18.  “  Azure,  a  Bull  faliant  and  winged  Or,”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Cadenet ,  a  family  of  diitin&ion  of  Pro¬ 
vence. 

19.  “  Argent,  a  Wivern  with  a  human  Face  af- 
frontee  hooded,  and  winged  Vert,”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Buferaghi ,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Luques. 

20.  “  Azure,  a  Harpy  difplayed,  armed,  crined, 
and  crowned  Or.”  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Nuremberg  in  Germany. 

To  the  forementioned  figures  may  be  added  the 
montegre,  an  imaginary  creature,  iuppofed  to  have 
the  body  of  a  tyger  with  a  fatyr’s  head  and  horns  3  al¬ 
fo  thofe  which  have  a  real  exidence,  but  are  laid  to  be 
endowed  with  extravagant  and  imaginary  qualities,  viz* 
the  falamander,  beaver,  tameleon,  &.c. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  External  Ornaments  of  EfctiU 
cheons . 

The  ornaments  that  accompany  or  furround  efeui* 
cheons  were  introduced  to  denote  the  birth,  dignity, 
or  office,  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  coat-of-arms  ap¬ 
pertained  3  which  is  pra&ifed  both  among  the  laity 
and  clergy.  Thofe  mod  in  ufe  are  of  ten  forts,  viz. 

Crowns,  Coronets,  Mitres,  Helmets,  Mantlings,  Cha¬ 
peaux,  Wreaths,  Grefts,  Scrolls,  Supporters. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Crowns*- 

The  fird  crowns  were  only  diadems,  bands,  01 
fillets  3  afterwards  they  were  compofed  of  branches, 
of  divers  trees,  and  then  flowers  were  added  to 
them. 
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Among  the  Greeks,  the  crowns  given  to  tliofe  who 
carried  the  prize  at  the  Ifthmian  games,  were  of  pine  j 
at  the  Olympic,  of  laurel  >  and  at  the  Nemean,  of 
fmallage. 

The  Romans  had  various  crowns  to  reward  martial 
exploits  and  extraordinary  fervices  done  to  the  repub¬ 
lic  5  for  which  fee  the  detached  article  Crown  in  this 
Dictionary,  and  Plate  CLXIV. 

Examples  of  fome  of  thefe  crowns  are  frequently 
met  with  in  modern  atchievements,  viz.  I.  The  mural 
crown  in  that  of  Lord  Montfort,  which  was  conferred  on 
Sir  John  Bromley,  one  of  his  lordlhip’s  anceftors,  as  an 
augmentation  to  his  arms,  for  his  great  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Le  Croby.  Part  of  the  creft  of  Lord  Archer 
is  alfo  a  mural  crown.  And  there  are  no  lefs  than 
ten  Engliili  baronets,  whofe  arms  are  ornamented  with 
the  fame  crown.  2.  The  naval  or  roftral  crown  is 
Hill  ufed  with  coats-of-arms,  as  may  be  feen  in  thofe 
of  Sir  William  Burnaby,  Bart,  now  admiral  of  the  red 
fquadron,  and  of  John  Cierke,  Efq.  as  part  of  their 
creds.  3.  Of  the  cajlrenfe  or  vallary  crown,  we  have 
inftances  in  the  coats-of-arms  of  Sir  Reginald  Graham, 
and  of  Ifaac  Akerman,  Efq.  4.  The  creft  of  Grice 
Blackney,  Efq.  is  encompaffed  with  a  civic  crown. 
5.  The  radiated  crown,  according  to  J.  Yorke,  was 
placed  over  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  England,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  ftill  ufed  as  a  creft  on 
the  arms  of  fome  private  fam  lies*,  thofe,  for  example, 
borne  by  the  name  of  Whitfield,  are  ornamented  with 
it.  The  celeftial  crown  is  formed  like  the  radiated, 
with  the  addition  of  a  ftar  on  each  ray  $  and  is  only 
ufed  upon  tombftones,  monuments,  and  the  like. — 
Others  of  the  ancient  crowns  are  ftill  borne,  as  erefts, 
by  feveral  families. 

But  modern  crowns  are  only  ufed  as  an  ornament, 
which  emperors,  kings,  and  independent  princes  fet  on 
their  heads,  in  great  folemnities,  both  to  denote  their 
fovereign  authority,  and  to  render  themfelves  more 
awful  to  their  fubje&s.  Thefe  are  the  moft  in  ufe  in 
heraldry,  and  are  as  follows: 

The  imperial  crown  (N°  1.)  is  made  of  a  circle  of 
gold,  adorned  with  precious  ftones  and  pearls,  heightr 
ened  with  fleurs-de-lis,  bordered  and  feeded  with  pearls, 
raifed  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at  the  top  like  a 
crefcent.  From  the  middle  of  this  cap  rifes  an  arched 
fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  furmounted  of  a  mound, 
^hereon  is  a  crofs  of  pearls. 

The  crown  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  (2.)  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  enriched  with 
pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
four  croffes  patee  and  four  large  fleurs  de-lis  alter¬ 
nately  from  thefe  rife  four  arched  diadems  adorned 
with  pearls,  which  clofe  under  a  mound,  furmounted 
of  a  crofs  like  thofe  at  bottom.  Mr  Sandford,  in 
his  Genealogical  Hiftory,  p.  381.  remarks,  that  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  is  the  firft  king  of  England  that  in  his 
feal,  or  on  his  coin,  is  crowned  with  an  arched  dia¬ 
dem. 

The  crown ~of  the  kings  in  France  (3.)  is  a  circle 
emamelled,  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  heighten¬ 
ed  up  with  eight  arched  diadems,  riling  from  as  many 
fleurs-de-lis,  that  conjoin  at  the  top  under  a  double 
fleur-de-lis,  all  of  gold. 

The  crowns-  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Poland,  are 
all  three  of  the  fame  form,  and  are,  amengtl  others, 
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thus  deferibed  by  Colonel  Parfons,  in  his  Genealogical 
U  ables  of  Europe,  viz.  A  ducal  coronet,  heightened 
up  with  eight  arched  diadems  that  fupport  a  mound, 
eniigned  with  a  plain  crofs.  Thofe  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  both  of  the  fame  form,  and  coi.fift  of  eight 
arched  diadems,  riling  from  a  marquis’s  coronet,  which 
conjoin  at  the  top  under  a  mound  eniigned  with  a  crofs- 
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bottony. 

The  crowns  of  moft  other  kings  are  circles  of  gold, 
adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
large  trefoils,  and  clo  ed  by  four,  lix,  or  eight  diadems, 
fupporting  a  mound,  furmounted  of  a  crofs. 

The  Great  Turk  (4.)  bears  over  his  arms  a  turban, 
enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two  coronets, 
the  firft  of  which  is  made  of  pyramidical  points  height¬ 
ened  up  with  large  pearls,  and  the  uppermoft  is  fur¬ 
mounted  with  crefcents. 

The  Pope,  or  biftiop  of  Rome,  appropriates  to  him- 
felf  a  Tiara  (N°  5.),  or  long  cap  of  golden  cloth,  from 
which  hang  two  pendants  embroidered  and  fringed  at 
the  ends ,femee  of  croffes  of  gold.  This  cap  is  enclofed 
by  three  mavquifes  coronets  }  and  has  on  its  top  a 
mound  of  gold,  whereon  is  a  crofs  of  the  fame,  which 
crofs  is  fometimes  reprefented  by  engravers  and  paint¬ 
ers  pometted,  recrolfed,  flowery,  or  plain.— It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  afeertain  the  time  when  the  popes 
affumed  the  three  forementioned  coronets.  A  patch- 
ed-up  fuccefllon  of  the  holy  pontiffs,  engraved  and  pub- 
lifhed  fome  years  ago  by  order  of  Pope  Clement  XIII. 
for  the  edification  of  his  good  fubjedls  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  reprefents  Marcellus,  who  was  cha- 
fen  bifhop  of  Rome  anno  3 1  o,  and  all  his  fucceffors, 
adorned  with  fuch  a  cap  :  but  it  appears,  from  very 
good  authority,  that  Boniface  VIII.  who  was  eledled 
into  the  fee  of  Rome  anno  1  295,  firft  compaffed  his 
cap  with  a  coronet}  Benedift  XII.  in  1335*  a^ded  a 
fecond  to  it }  and  John  XXIII.  in  141 1,  a  third  j  with 
a  view  to  indicate  by  them,  that  the  Pope  is  the  fove¬ 
reign  prieft,  the  fupreme  judge,  and  the  foie  legifiatoi 
amongft  Chriftians. 


Sect.  II.  Of  Coronets . 


The  coronet  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  eldeft  f©n 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  (N°  7.),  was  anciently  a 
circle  of  gold  fet  round  with  four  croffes  patee,  and  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis  alternately  }  but  fince  the  reftoration, 
it  has  been  clofed  with  one  arch  only,  adorned  with 
pearls,  and  furmounted  of  a  mound  and  crofs,  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  ermine  like  the  king’s. 

Befides  the  aforefaid  coronet,  his  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Wales  has  another  diftinguiflung  mark  of 
honour,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  called  by  the  vulgar  the 
prince's  arms ,  viz.  A  plume  of  three  oftrich-feathers, 
with  an  ancient  coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  Under 
it,  in  a  fcroll,  is  the  motto,  Ich  Dien ,  which  in  the 
German  or  old  Saxon  language*  fignifies,  u  I  ferve j” 
(fee  N°6.).  This  device  was  at  firft  taken  by  Edward 
prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince , 
after  the  famous  battle  of  C reify,  in  1346,  where  ha¬ 
ving  with  his  own  hand  killed  John  king  of  Bohemia, 
he  took  from  his  head  fuch  a  plume,  and  put  it  on  his 
own. 

The  coronet  of  all  the  immediate  fens  and  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  circle  of  gold, 

bordered 
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Mitres,  bordered  with  ermine,  heightened  up  with  four  fleurs- 
de-lis,  and  as  many  crofles  patee  alternate,  (fee  N°  8.). 
— The  particular  and  diftinguifhing  form  of  fuch  co¬ 
ronets  as  are  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  blood-royal, 
is  deferibed  and  fettled  in  a  grant  of  Charles  II.  the 
13th  of  his  reign. 

The  coronet  of  the  princefles  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  heightened 
up  with  crofles-patee,  fleurs-de-lis,  and  itrawberry  leaves 
alternate  (N°  9.)  ;  whereas  a  prince’s  coronet  has  only 
fleurs-de-lis  and  croiTes. 

A  duke’s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with 
ermine,  enriched  with  precious  {tones  and  pearls,  and 
fet  round  with  eight  large  Itrawberry  or  parfley  leaves  : 

(N°ioO. 

A  marquis’s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered 
with  ermine,  fet  round  with  four  Itrawberry  leaves,  and 
as  many  pearls  on  pyramid ical  points  of  equal  height, 
alternate  ;  (N#  1 1.). 

An  earl’s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with 
ermine,  heightened  up  with  eight  pyramidical  points 
or  rays,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  as  many  large  pearls, 
and  are  placed  alternately,  (with  as  many  ft  raw  berry- 
leaves,  but  the  pearls  much  higher  than  the  leaves : 
(N°  12.). 

A  vifeount’s  coronet  differs  from  the  preceding  ones 
as  being  only  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine, 
with  large  pearls  fet  clofe  together  on  the  rim,  with¬ 
out  any  limited  number,  which  is  the  prerogative  above 
the  baron,  who  is  limited  :  (fee  N°  13.). 

A  baron’s  coronet,  (N°  14.),  which  was  granted  by 
King  Charles  II.  is  formed  with  fix  pearls  fet  at  equal 
diftances  on  a  gold  circle,  bordered  with  ermine,  four 
of  which  only  are  feen  on  engravings,  paintings,  &c. 
to  fhow  he  is  inferior  to  the  vifeount. 

The  elded  Tons  of  peers,  above  the  degree  of  a  ba¬ 
ron,  bear  their  father’s  arms  and  fupporters  with  a  label, 
and  ufe  the  coronet  appertaining  to  their  father’s  fecond 
title  ;  and  all  the  younger  fons  bear  their  arms  with  pro¬ 
per  differences,  but  ufe  no  coronets. 

As  the  crown  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
quite  like  that  of  other  potentates,  fo  do  molt  of  the 
.coronets  of  foreign  noblemen  differ  a  little  from  thofe 
of  the  Britifh  nobility;  as  for  example,  the  coronet  of 
a  French  earl  is  a  circle  of  gold  with  18  pearls  fet  on 
the  brim  of  it ;  a  French  vifeount’s  coronet  is  a  circle 
of  gold  only  enamelled,  charged  with  four  large  pearls  ; 
and  a  French  baron’s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  ena¬ 
melled  and  bound  about  with  a  double  bracelet  of 
pearls  ;  and  thefe  coronets  are  only  ufed  on  French 
noblemen’s  coats-of-arms,  and  not  worn  on  their  heads, 
as  the  Britifh  noblemen  and  their  ladies  do  at  the 
king’s  coronation. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Mitres. 

The  archbiihops  and  bifhops  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  place  a  mitre  over  their  coats-of-arms.  It  is  a 
round  cap  pointed  and  cleft  at  the  top,  from  which 
hang  two  pendants  fringed  at  both  ends  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  bifhop’s  mitre  is  only  furrounded 
with  a  fillet  of  gold,  fet  with  precious  ftone,  (fee  fig., 23. 
N°  6.),  whereas  the  archbifhop’s  iffues  out  of  a  ducal 
coronet,  (fee  fig.  20.  N°  15.). 
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This  ornament,  with  other  mafquerade  garments,  Helmets 
is  ftill  worn  by  all  the  archbiihops  and  bifhops  of  the  anfi 
church  of  Rome,  whenever  they  officiate  with  folem-  tMuiltlinga. 
nity  ;  but  it  is  never  ufed  in  England,  other  wife  than 
on  coats-of-arms,  as  before  mentioned. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Helmets . 

The  Helmet  was  formerly  worn  as  a  defenfive  wea¬ 
pon,  to  cover  the  bearer’s  head,  and  is  now  placed  over 
a  coat-of-arms  as  its  chief  ornament,  and  the  true  mark 
of  gentility.  There  are  feveral  forts,  diitingulfhed,  iff, 
by  the  matter  they  are  made  of ;  2dly,  by  their  form ; 
and,  3cily,  by  their  pofition. 

rft,  As  to  the  matter  they  are,  or  rather  were, 
made  of :  The  helmets  of  fovereigns  were  of  burni  filed 
gold  damafked  ;  thofe  of  princes  and  lords,  of  filver 
figure!  with  gold;  thofe  of  knights,  of  fteel  adorned 
with  filver,  and  thofe  of  private  gentlemen  of  polifhed 
fteel. 

adly,  As  to  their  form  :  Thofe  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family,  and  noblemen  of  Great  Britain,  are  open- 
faced  and  grated,  and  the  number  of  bars  ferves  to 
diftinguifh  the  bearer’s  quality ;  that  is,  the  helmet 
appropriated  to  the  dukes  and  marquifes  is  different 
from  the  king’s,  by  having  a  bar  exadlly  in  the  middle, 
and  two  on  each  fide,  making  but  five  bars  in  all,  (fee 
fig.  21.  N°  1.) ;  whereas  the  king’s  helmet  has  fix  bars, 
viz.  three  on  each  fide,  (ibid.  N°  7.).  The  other 
grated  helmet  with  four  bars  is  common  to  all  degrees 
of  peerage  under  a  marquis.  The  open-faced  helmet 
without  bars  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  Theclofc 
helmet  is  for  all  efquires  and  gentlemen. 

3dly,  Their  pofition  is  alfo  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
of  diftin&ion.  The  grated  helmet  in  front  belongs  to 
foVereign  princes.  The  grated  helmet  in  profile  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  degrees  of  peerage.  The  helmet  Handing 
dire&  without  bars,  and  the  beaver  a  little  open,  de¬ 
notes  baronets  and  knights.  Laftly,  the  fide-ftanding 
helmet,  with  the  beaver  clofe,  is  the  way  of  wearing  it 
amongft  efquires  and  gentlemen.  See  N°  1,  2,  3,  4,  1 

and  7,  inferted  in  fig.  21.  Ornaments . 

Sect.  V.  Of  Mant lings. 

MaNTLINGS  are  pieces  of  cloth  jagged  or  cut  into 
flowers  and  leaves,  which  now-a-days  ferve  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  efcutcheons.  They  were  the  ancient  cover¬ 
ings  of  helmets,  to  preferve  them,  or  the  bearer,  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  alfo  to  prevent  the  ill 
confequences  of  their  too  much  dazzling  the  eye  n 
action.  But  Guillim  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that 
their  fliape  muft  have  undergone  a  great  alteration 
fince  they  have  been  out  of  ufe,  and  therefore  might 
more  properly  be  termed  fiourijhings  than  mantling, s. 

See  the  examples  annexed  to  the  helmets  reprefented 
in  fig.  11. 

The  French  heralds  affure  us,  that  thefe  mantlings 
were  originally  110  other  than  fhort  coverings  which 
commanders  wore  over  their  helmets,  and  that,  going4 
into  battles  with  them,  they  often,  on  their  coming 
away,  brought  them  back  in  a  ragged  manner,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  many  cuts  they 'had  received  on  their- 
heads ;  and  therefore  the  more  hacked  they  were,  the 

more 
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Chapeaux,  more  honourable  they  were  accounted  }  as  our  colours 
Wreaths,  jn  time  0£  war  are  the  more  efteemed  for  having  been 
^c‘  ,  fhot  through  in  many  places. 

u"'  T  Sometimes  fkins  of  beads,  as  lions,  bears,  &c.  were 

thus  borne,  to  make  the  bearer  look  more  terrible, 
and  that  gave  occafion  to  the  doubling  of  mantlings 
with  furs.  « 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Chapeaux. 

A  CHAPEAU  is  an  ancient  hat,  or  rather  cap,  of  dig¬ 
nity  worn  by  dukes,  generally  feariet-coloured  velvet 
on  the  ou tilde,  lined  and  turned  up  with  fur  }  of-  late 
Frequently  to  be  met  with  above  an  helmet,  inilead  of 
a  wreath,  under  gentlemen’s  and  noblemen’s  creils. 
Heretofore  they  were  feldom  to  be  found,  as  of  right 
appertaining  to  private  families  \  but  by  the  grants  of 
Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  and  other  fucceeding  he¬ 
ralds,  thefe,  together  with  ducal  coronets,  are  now  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  families,  who  yet  claim  not 
above  the  degree  of  gentlemen.  See  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  chapeau,  N°  5.  fig*  21. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Wreath. 

The  Wreath  is  a  kind  of  roll  made  of  two  Ikains  of 
filk  of  different  colours  twilled  together,  which  ancient 
knights  wore  as  a  hcad-drefs  when  equipped  for  tourna¬ 
ments.  The  colours  of  the  filk  are  always  taken  from 
the  principal  metal  and  colour  contained  in  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  bearer.  They  are  Hill  accounted  as  one 
of  the  leffer  ornaments  of  efcutcheons,  and  are  placed 
between  the  helmet  and  the  creft  ;  (fee  fig.  21.  N°  6.). 
In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  long  after,  no  man,  who 
was  under  the  degree  of  a  knight,  had  his  creft  fet  on 
n  wreath  ;  but  this,  like  other  prerogatives,  has  been 
infringed  fo  far,  that  every  body  now  a-days  wears  a 
wreath. 

Sect.  VIII.  OfCrefs. 

The  Creft  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  ornaments  of  a 
eoat-of-arms.  It  is  called  crejl ,  from  the  Latin  word 
crijla ,  which  fignifies  comb  or  tuft,  fuch  as  many 
birds  have  upon  their  heads,  as  the  peacock,  pheafant, 
&c.  in  allufion  to  the  place  on  which  it  is  fixed. 

Crefls  were  formerly  great  marks  of  honour,  becaufe 
they  were  only  worn  by  heroes  of  great  valour,  or  by 
fuch  as  were  advanced  to  fome  fuperior  military  com¬ 
mand,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  diftin- 
guifhed  in  an  engagement,  and  thereby  rally  their  men 
if  difperfed  }  but  they  are  at  pvefent  confidered  as  a 
mere  ornament.  The  creft  is  frequently  a  part  either 
of  the  fupporters,  or  of  the  charge  borne  in  the  efeut- 
cheon.  Thus  the  creft  of  the  royal  atchievement  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  “  Lion  guardant  crowned,”  as  may 
be  feen  in  fig.  21.  N°  7.  The  creft  of  France  is  a 
double  Fleur-de-luce.  Out  of  the  many  crefts  borrow¬ 
ed  from  fupporters,  are  the  following,  viz.  The  duke 
®f  Montagu’s,  “  A  Griffon’s  head  coup’d  Or,  back’d 
and  wing’d  Sable the  marquis  of  Rockingham’s, 
u  A  Griffon’s  head  argent,  gorg’d  with  a  ducal  coro¬ 
net  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland’s,  “  A  Bull’s  head 
Argent,  py’d  Sable,  armed  Or  and  Lord  Archer’s, 
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which  is,  u  Out  of  a  mural  crown  (3rya  Wyvern’s  head  The  Scroll 
Argent.”  There  are  feveral  inftances  of  crefts  that  c 
are  relative  to  alliances,  employments,  or  names  }  and  ^ v '  1  ^ 
which  on  that  account  have  been  changed. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  the  Scroll. 

The  Scroll  is  the  ornament  placed  above  the  creft r 
containing  a  motto,  or  fhort  f&ntence,  alluding  thereto, 
or  to  the  bearings  }  or  to  the  bearer’s  name,  as  in  the 
two  following  inftances.  The  motto  of  the  noble 
earl  of  Cholmondeley  is,  Ccjjis  tut ijjima  virtus  ;  i,  e. 

“  Virtue  is  the  fafeft  helmet ,”  on  account  of  the  hel¬ 
met  in  the  coat-of  arms.  The  motto  of  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  Lord  Fortefcue  is,  Forte  feutum  falus  ducutn  ? 
i.  e.  “  A  ftrong  fliield  is  the  fafety  of  the  command¬ 
ers  j”  alluding  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  family. 
Sometimes  it  has  reference  to  neither,  but  expreffes- 
fomething  divine  or  heroic  *,  as  that  of  the  earl  of 
Scarborough,  which  is,  Mur  us  cereus  confcientia  Jana  & 
i.  e.  u  A  good  confidence  is  a  wall  of  brafs.”  Others 
are  enigmatical  \  as  that  of  the  royal  achievement, 
which  is  Dieu  et  man  Droit ,  i.  e.  “  God  and  my 
right}”  introduced  by  Ldward  III.  in  1340,  when  he 
affumed  the  arms  and  title  of  king  of  France ,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  profecute  his  claim,  which  occafxoned  long  and 
bloody  wars,  fatal  by  turns  to  both  kingdoms  :  or  that 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  is  Ich  dien ,  “  I  ferve,” 
the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Mottos,  though  hereditary  in  the  families  that  firfi 
took  them  up,  have  been  changed  on  fome  particular 
occafions,  and  others  appropriated  in  their  Head,  in¬ 
ftances  of  which  are  fometimes  met  with  in  the  hiftory 
of  families. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Supporters . 

Supporters  are  figures  Handing  on  the  fcroll,  and" 
placed  at  the  fide  of  the  efcutcheon  }  they  are  fo  call¬ 
ed,  becaufe  they  feem  to  fupport  or  hold  up  the  fliield. 

The  rife  of  fupporters  is,  by  F.  Meneftrier,  traced  up 
to  ancient  tournaments,  wherein  the  knights  caufed 
their  fhields  to  be  carried  by  fervants  or  pages  under 
the  difguife  of  lions,  bears,  griffons,  blackamoors,  &c. 
who  alfo  held  and  guarded  the  efcutcheons,  which  the 
knights  were  obliged  to  expofe  to  public  view  for 
fome  time  before  the  lifts  were  opened.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  diffents  from  this  opinion,  lays,  in  his 
Treatife  on  the  Science  of  Heraldry ,  chap.  xxxi.  p.  93. 

“  That  the  fir  ft  origin  and  ufe  of  them  was  from  the 
cuftom  which  ever  v'as,  and  is,  of  leading  fuch  as  are 
in  veiled  with  any  great  honour  to  the  prince  who 
confers  it :  thus,  when  any  man  is  created  a  duke, 
marquis,  or  knight  of  the  Garter,  or  any  other  order,, 
he  is  fupported  by,  and  led  to  the  prince,  betwixt  two 
of  the  quality,  and  fo  receives  from  him  the  fymbols 
of  that  honour  }  and  in  remembrance  of  that  folemni- 
ty,  his  arms  are  thereafter  lupported  by  any  two  crea¬ 
tures  he  choofes.”  Supporters  have  formerly  been 
taken  from  fuch  animals  or  birds  as  are  borne  in  the* 
fhields,  and  fometimes  they  have  been  chofen  as  bear¬ 
ing  fome  allufion  to  the  names  of  thofe  whofe  arms 
they  are  made  to  fupport.  The  fupporters  of  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  fince  King  James  the  FirftV 

accefllezv 
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Saj  ’Mrters  acceflion  to  the  throne,  are  a  Lion  rampant  guardant 
crovjncd  Or ,  on  the  dexter  fde,  and  an  Unicorn  Argent , 
crowned,  armed unguled ,  maned  and  gorged  with  an  an¬ 
tique  Crown ,  which  a  chain  is  affixed ,  all  Or ,  on  the 

finifter  3  as  it  appears  by  fig.  2r.  N°  7. 

This  iaft  figure  reprefents  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  royal  atchievemtnt,  as 
it  has  been  marfhalled  fince  the  acceflion  of  King 
George  I.  in  1714,  and  is  blazoned  as  follows,  viz. 

ARMS.  Quarterly,  in  the  fif  grand  quarter  Gules, 
'three  Lior\  rampant  guardant  in  pale  Or ,  the  imperial 
enfigns  of  England  3  impaled  with  Or,  a  Lion  rampant , 
within  a  double  trejffiure  Jlowery  and  counter-flowery 
Gules ,  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  The  fecond is  Azure , 
three  Fleurs-de-lis  Or,  the  arms  of  France.  The  third 
is  Azure,  a  Harp  Or,  Jl ringed  Argent ,  the  enfign  of 
Ireland.  The  fourth  g"  and  quarter  is  Gules ,  two  Lions 
p affiant  guardant  in  pale  Or,  for  Brunfwick  3  impaled 
with  Or  femee  of  Hearts  Proper ,  a  Lion  rampant 
Azure,  for  Lunenburg  3  with  grafted  in  bafe  Gules  a 
Horfe  current  Argent ,  for  ancient  Saxony  3  and  in  a 
Jhield fur  tout  Gules,  the  Crown  of  Charlemagne  Or,  as 
arch-treafurer  of  the  empire  3  the  whole  within  a  Gar¬ 
ter,  infer ibed  with  this  motto ,  Honi  SO  IT  qui  Mal  Y 
pense,  as  fovereign  of  that  noble  order,  given  by  the 
founder  King  Edward  III. 

CREST.  On  a  Helmet  full-faced,  grated  and  fur- 
mounted  of  a  Crown,  a  Lion  guardant  crowned  Or  ;  the 
mantlings  of  the  lajl,  and  lining.  Ermine . 

SUPPORTERS.  On  the  Dexter  fde  a  Lion  ram - 
pant  guards  Or,  crowned  as  the  Cref .  On  the  Si - 
niferfde  an  Unicorn  Argent ,  crowned,  armed,  maned, 
and  unguled  Or,  gorged  with  an  antique  Crown  ;  a  Chain 
affixed  thereto,  refeBing  over  the  back,  and  pajjing  over 
the  hind  legs  of  the  lajl,  both  funding  on  a  Scroll  in¬ 
fer  ibed  with  this  motto ,  DlEU  ET  MON  DROIT,  from 
which  iffiue  the  two  Royal  Badges  of  his  Mojefy's  chief 
Dominions,  viz.  on  the  Dexter  fide  a  Rofe  party  per  Pale 
Argent  and  Gules,  flalked  and  leaved  proper,  for  Eng¬ 
land  3  and  on  the  Sinifer  fde  a  Thifle  proper,  for  Scot¬ 
land  3  being  fo  adorned  by  King  James  I.  upon  his  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  crown  of  England.  As  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  bore  two  unicorns,  as  above,  for  his  fupporters  3 
but  upon  the  union  of  that  kingdom  with  England, 
1603,  he  introduced  one  of  the  above  fupporters  on  the 
finifter  fide  of  the  royal  atchievement,  and  which  conti¬ 
nues  to  this  day. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  bearing  coats-of-arms  fup- 
ported,  is,  according  to  the  heraldrical  rules  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  prerogative,  ift,  Of  thofe  called  nobiles  ma¬ 
jor  es,  viz.  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts,  and  ba¬ 
rons  3  2d,  Of  all  knights  of  the  Garter,  though  they 
fhould  be  under  the  degree  of  barons  3  3d,  Of  knights 
of  the  Bath,  who  both  receive  on  their  creation  a  grant 
of  fupporters.  And,  laftly,  of  fuch  grants  as  the  king 
choofes  to  beftow  this  honour  upon  3  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  who  was  knighted  by 
Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Fountain  being  then  his  fecretary  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  England,  King  William  granted  him  fup¬ 
porters  to  his  arms,  viz.  two  Griffins  Gules  and  Or. 

In  Scotland,  all  the  chiefs  of  clans  or  names  have 
the  privilege  of  claiming  fupporters  3  alfo  the  baro¬ 
nets.  But  by  aft  of  parliament,  icth  September 
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1672,  none  are  allowed  to  ufe  either  arms  or  fupport-  Kulesof 
ers,  under  a  penalty  and  confifcation  of  all  moveables  Heraldry, 
whereon  arms  are  put,  without  the  Lord  Lyon’s  auth©- 
rity. 

Chap.  V.  Of  the  Rules  or  Laws  of  Heraldry. 

The  feveral  efcutcheons,  tinftures,  charges,  and  or¬ 
naments  of  coats-of-arms,  and  their  various  properties,, 
being  now  explained  3  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fub- 
join  luch  rules  for  blazoning  the  fame,  as  the  ancient 
ufage  and  laws  of  heraldry  have  eftalslifhed  amongft 
us. 

I.  The  frf  and  moft  general  rule  is,  to  exprefs 
one’s  felf  in  proper  terms,  fo  as  not  to  omit  any  thing 
that  ought  to  be  fpecified,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
clear  and  concife  without  tautology  3  as  in  Ex.  xiv. 

Chap  III.  art.  1.  and  alfo  in  Ex.  11.  art.  7.  wherein 
thefe  expreflions  of  the  Field,  or  of  the  Firjf ,  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  forementioned  tinfture. 

II.  One  muft  begin  with  the  tinfture  of  the  field, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  principal  charges  which  poflefs 
the  moft  honourable  place  in  the  ftiield,  fuch  as  Fefs, 
Cheveron,  &c.  always  naming  that  charge  firft  which 
lies  next  and  immediately  upon  the  field  3  as  in  Ex. 

15.  Chap.  III.  art.  5. 

III.  After  naming  the  tinfture  of  the  field,  the  ho¬ 
nourable  ordinaries,  or  other  principal  figures,  you  muft 
fpecify  their  attributes,  and  afterwards  their  metal  or 
colour,  as  in  Ex.  16.  Examples  of  Effigies ,  &c. 

IV.  When  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  fome  one 
figure,  is  placed  upon  another,  whether  it  be  a  Fefs, 

Cheveron,  Crofs,  &.c.  it  is  always  to  be  named  after 
the  ordinary  or  figure  over  which  it  is  placed,  with  one 
of  thefe  expreflions,  fur  tout ,  or  over  all,  as  ia  Ex.  20. 

Chap.  III.  art.  1. 

V.  In  the  blazoning  of  fuch  ordinaries  as  are  plain* 
the  bare  mention  of  them  is  fufficient  5  but  if  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fhould  be  made  of  any  of  the  crooked  lines  men¬ 
tioned  above,  its  form  muft  be  fpecified  3  that  is,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  Engrailed,  Wavy,  &c.  as  in  Ex.  I.  2.  3. 

Chap.  III.  art.  1. 

VI.  When  a  principal  figure  pofleffes  the  centre  of 
the  field,  its  pofition  is  not  to  be  exprelfed  :  or  (which 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing)  when  a  bearing  is  named, 
without  fpecifying  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  then  it 
is  underftood  to  poflefs  the  middle  of  the  fhield  3  as  in 
Ex.  1 3.  Examples  of  other  Quadrupeds,  &c. 

VII.  The  number  of  the  points  of  mullets  or  ftars 
muft  be  fpecified  when  more  than  five  3  and  alfo  if  a 
mullet  or  any  other  charge  be  pierced,  it  muft  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  fuch,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  what  is  plain  3  as 
in  Ex.  13.  14.  Examples  of  Celefial  Figures. 

VIII.  When  a  ray  of  the  fun,  or  other  Angle  figure, 
is  borne  in  any  other  part  of  the  efcutcheon  than  th© 
centre,  the  point  it  iflues  from  muft  be  named  3  as  in 
Ex.  3.  Examples  of  Celefial  Figures . 

IX.  The  natural  colour  of  trees,  plants,  fruits,  birds, 

&c.  is  no  otherwife  to  be  exprefled  in  blazoning  but 
by  the  word  proper,  as  in  Ex.  2.  7.  Examples  oj  Birds, 

&c.  3  but  if  difcoloured,  that  is,  if  they  differ  from 
their  natural  colour,  it  muft  be  particularized  3  as  in 
Ex.  I.  2.  Examples  of  other  Quadrupeds,  &c. 

X.  When  three  figures  are  in  a  field,  and  their  po* 

fit  ion 
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Marrnal.  fitinn  is  not  mentioned  in  tlie  blazoning,  they  are  al- 
<'1g',L  ,waJ's  underilood  to  be  placed,  two  above,  and  one  be- 
*  low ;  as  in  fig*  23.  N°  3. 

.  XI-  When  there  are  many  figures  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  borne  in  a  coat-of-arms,  their  number  muft  be 
obferved  as  they  ftand,  and  diftinftly  exprcfTcd  :  as  in 
Ex.  1.  Of  Artificial  Figures ,  &c. 

But  for  the  better  underftanding  of  this  laft  rule,  we 
have  inferted  examples  of  the  different  difpofttions  of 
fgtirej,  wherein  they  are  properly  reprcfented,  viz. 

Two  may  be  ranged  in  Pale,  in  Fefs,  &c.  See 
fig.  22.  N°  1  and  2. 

Three  may  be  2  and  i,  as  alfo  in  Bend,  &c.  See 
N°  3  and  4. 

^F°Ur<>  arc  rlaccd  2  and  2,  or  cantoned,  as  in 
N°  5. 

*«*>  ?»  3,  in  Crofsj  or  2,  I,  2,  in  Saltier.  See 
N°  6  and  7. 

3j  2>  *>  ,ft  or  2>  2,  Paleways.  See 

8  and  9. 

Fight)  in  Orle,  or  on  a  Bordurc.  See  10. 

3’  3\3,  Banvays>  or  3t  3>  2,  1,  in  Pile, 
oce  N  1 1  and  12. 

o  3>  2>  L  in  Pile^  or  elfe  4,  2,  4,  Barways. 

See  N°  13  and  14. 

Twelve,  are  placed  4,  4,  4,  Barways.  See  N°  1 5. 

There  are  other  pofitions  calh^d  irregular ;  as  for 
example,  when  three  figures  which  are  naturally  placed 
2  and  1,  are  difpofed  1  and  2,  &c.  It  muft  alfo  be 
obferved,  that  when  the  field  is  ftrewed  with  the  fame 
figures,  this  is  expreffed  by  the  word  femee  :  but,  ac- 
cording  to  a  French  armorift’s  opinion,  if  the  figures 
ftrewed  on  the  field  are  whole  ones,  it  muft  be  denoted 
by  the  words  fans  nombre  ;  whereas,  if  part  of  them  is 
cut  off  at  the  extremities  of  the  efcutcheon,  the  word 
Jcmtc  ox  fc mi  is  then  to  be  ufed. 
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Chap.  VI.  Of  Marjh  ailing  Goat s-of -arms* 

By  mar /hailing  coats-of-arms,  is  to  be  underftood 
the  art  of  difpofing  divers  of  them  in  one  efcutcheon, 
and  of  diftnbuting  their  contingent  ornaments  in  proper 
places. 

.  Various  .caufes  may  occafion  arms  to  be  thus  con¬ 
joined,  which  J.  Guillim  comprifes  under  two  heads 
viz.  manifeji  and  obfeure.  ' 

What  this  learned  and  judicious  herald  means  by 
tnamjef  caufes  in  the  marfiialling  of  coats-of-arms,  are 
luch  as  betoken  marriages,  or  a  fovereign’s  gift,  grant¬ 
ed  either  through  the  fpecial  favour  of  the  prince,  or 
tor  lome  eminent  fervices.  Concerning  marriages  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  .  0 

I.  When  the  coats-of-arms  of  a  married  couple, 
defeended  of  diftinft  families,  are  to  be  put  together 
m  one  efcutcheon,  the  field  of  their  refpeftive  arms  is 
conjoined  Paleways,  and  blazoned  parted  per  pale ,  Ba- 
ran  and  Femme,  two  coats ;frf,  &c.  In  which  cafe  the 
baron  s  arms  are  always  to  be  placed  on  the  dexter  fide 
and  the  femme’s  arms  on  the  finifier  fide,  as  in  N°  1 
and  2,  fig.  23.  Of  arms  marfballed,  which  are, 

1.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Barnard, 
i>.  D.  chaplain  111  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  proved  of 
Eton-aillege,  canon  of  Windfor,  8tc.  impaled  with  that 
Cl  b.  Hagatt,  his  fpoufe. 

3‘ vir  CX  Pann5  °f  tHe  ReV>  Thomas  Dan,P:«. 


E.  E.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  prebendary  Marihal-. 
of  Eurham,  canon  of  Windfbr,  &c.  impaled  with  that  IinS* 
of  F.  Walker,  his  fpoufe.  v 

U  a  widower  marry  again,  his  late  and  prefeni 
life’s  arms  are,  according  to  G.  Leigh,  44  to  be  both 
placed  on  the  finifter  fide,  in  the  efcutcheon  with  his 
own,  and  parted  per  Pale.  The  firft  wife’s  coat  (hall 
ftand  on  the  Chief,  and  the  fecond  on  the  Bafc  :  or 
he  may  let  them  both  in  Pale  with  his  own,  the  firft 
wife’s  coat  next  to  himfelf,  and  his  fecond  outermoft* 

If  he  fhould  marry  a  third  wife,  then  the  two  firft 
matches  (hall  ftand  on  the  Chief,  and  the  third  (hall 
have  the  whole  Bafe.  And  if  he  take  a  fourth  wife, 

(he  muft  participate  one  half  of  the  Bafe  with  the 
third  wife,  and  fo  will  they  feem  to  be  io  many  coats 
quartered.’’  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
forms  of  impaling  are  meant  of  hereditary  coats, 
whereby  the  huftand  ftands  in  expeaation  of  having 
the  hereditary  poffeflions  of  his  wife  united  to  his  pa* 
tnmony.  r 

II.  In  the  arms  of  femmes  joined  to  the  paternal 
coat  of  the  baron,  the  proper  differences  by  which  they 
were  borne  by  the  fathers  of  fuch  women  muft  be  in¬ 
fer  ted. 

III.  If  a  coat-of-arms  that  has  a  Bordure  be  im¬ 
paled  with  another,  as  by  marriage,  then  the  Bordure 
muft  be  wholly  omitted  in  the  fide  of  the  arms  next 
the  centre. 

.  IV;  Tlle.  perfion  that  marries  an  heirefs,  inftead  of 
impaling  his  arms  with  thofe  of  his  wife,  is  to  bear 
them  in  an  efcutcheon  placed  in  the  centre  of  his 
Ihield,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  baronet’s  badge 
is  marfballed  in  N°  3.  and  which,  on  account  of  fts 
mowing  forth  his  pretenfion  to  her  eftate,  is  called  an 
efcutcheon  of  pretence ,  and  is  blazoned  fur  tout,  i.  e. 
over-a/l,  as  in  the  efcutcheon  borne  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  royal  achievement.  But  the  children  are 
to  bear  the  hereditary  coat'of-arms  of  their  father 
and  mother  quarterly ,  which  denotes  a  fixed  inheritance 
and  fo  tranfmit  them  to  pofterity.  The  firft  and  fourth 
quarters  generally  contain  the  father’s  arms,  and  the 
fecond  and  third  the  mother’s;  except  the  heirs  fhould 
derive  not  only  their  eftate,  but  alfo  their  title  and  dig- 
nity,  from  their  mother. 

V.  If  a  maiden  or  dowager  lady  of  quality  marry  a 
commoner,  or  a  nobleman  inferior  to  her  rank,  their 
coats-of-arms  may  be  fet  afide  of  one  another  in  two 
feparate  efeutcheons,  upon  one  mantle  or  drapery,  and 
the  lady’s  arms  ornamented  according  to  her  title;  fee 
N°  4.  and  6.  which  reprefent  the  coats-of-arms  of  Gen. 

C.  Montagu,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Villiers  Vifcountefs 
Grandifon. 

VI.  Archbifhops  and  bifhops  impale  the  arms  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  fore-mentioned  coats,  in  giving  the 
place  of  honour,  that  is,  the  dexter  fide,  to  the  arms 
of  their  dignity,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  N°  6.  which  re¬ 
presents  the  coat-of-arms  of  Dr  Philip  Yonge,  Lord 
bifliop  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  obferved  of  the  above 
prelates,  that  they  thus  bear  their  arms  parted  per 
Pale,  to  denote  their  being  joined  to  their  cathedral 
church  in  a  fort  of  fpiritual  marriage. 

.With^  refpeft  to  fuel)  armorial  enfigns  as  the  fbve- 
reign  thinks  fit  to  augment  a  coat-of-arms  with,  they 
may  be  marfhalled  various  ways,  as  may  be  feen  by 
the  arms  ef  his  grace  the  duke  of  Rutland,  inferted  in 

3  »  fig.  8. 
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OfEfcut-  fig.  g,  N°  ip.  and  the  example  contained  in  fig.  n. 
cheons.  jsjo  j  j  A  ° 

1  V~*--  To  thofe  augmentations  may  he  added,  ift,  The 

baronet’s  mark  of  diftindtion,  or  the  arms  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Uliler  in  Ireland,  granted  and  made  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  male  line  by  King  James  I.  who  eredled 
this  dignity  on  the  22d  of  May  1 6 1 1 ,  in  the  9th 
year  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  propagate  a  plantation 
in  the  fore-mentioned  province.  This  mark  is  Ar - 
gent,  a  finifter  Hand  couped  at  the  Wrijl ,  and  ereSied 
Gules  ;  which  may  be  borne  either  in  a  canton,  or  in 
an  efcutcheon,  as  will  beft  fuit  the  figures  of  the  arms. 
See  fig.  23.  N°  3.  which  reprefen ts  the  coat-of-arms 
of  Sir  William  Lorrayne,  of  Kirk-harle,  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  are  thus  blazoned  :  Quarterly,  Sable  and 
Argent,  a  plain  Crofs  counter-quartered  of  the  Yield. 
T  lie  Creft, — A  Laurel-tree  couped ,  two  branches  fprout- 
zng  out  proper,  and  fixed  to  the  lower  part  thereof  with  a 
Belt  Gules ,  edged  and  buckled  Or.  This,  according  to 
tradition  in  the  family,  was  granted  for  fome  W'orthy 
a&ion  in  the  field. 

2dly,  The  ancient  and  refpe&able  badge  of  the 
mod  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  inftituted  by  King 
Jldward  III.  1349,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign  ; 
and  which,  ever  fince  its  inftitution,  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  great  honour  bellowed  on  the  nobleft  per- 
fons  of  this  nation  and  other  countries.  This  honour¬ 
able  augmentation  is  made  to  furround,  as  with  a  gar¬ 
ter,  the  arms  of  fuch  knights,  and  is  infcribed  with 
this  motto,  Horn  foit  qui  mal y  penfe  :  fee  N°  7.  which 
reprefents  the  coat-of-arms  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Montagu,  earl  of  Cardigan,  Baron  Brundenel  of  Stan- 
ton-Wevil,  conftable  and  lieutenant  of  Windfor-caflle, 
knight  of  the  mofl  noble  order  of  the  Garter, 
and  baronet,  prefident  of  St  Luke’s  Hofpital,  and 
F.  R.  S. 

This  nobleman,  whofe  arms  were  Argent,  a  Cheve - 
ron  Gules  between  three  Morions  proper,  has,  fince  the 
deceafe  of  John  duke  of  Montagu,  taken  the  name  and 
arms  of  Montagu ,  on  account  of  his  being  married  to 
Lady  Mary  Montagu,  youngeft  daughter,  and  one  of 
the  co-heirelfes  of  his  grace. 

So  far  the  caufes  for  marfhalling  divers  arms  in  one 
fhield,  &.c.  are  manifefi.  As  to  fuch  as  are  called  eb - 
fcure,  that  is,  when  coats-of-arms  are  marfiialled  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  no  probable  reafon  can  be  given  why 
they  are  fo  conjoined,  they  mull  be  left  to  heralds  to 
explain,  as  being  the  propereft  perfons  to  unfold  thefe 
and  other  myfteries  of  this  fcience. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Funeral  Efcut cheons. 

After  having  treated  of  the  efiential  parts  of  the 
coats-of-arms,  of  the  various  charges  and  ornaments 
ufually  borne  therewith,  of  their  attributes  and  difpo- 
fitions,  and  of  the  rules  for  blazoning  and  marfhalling 
them,  we  fiiall  next  defcribe  the  feveral  funeral  efcut- 
cheons,  ufually  called  hatchments ;  whereby  may  be 
known,  after  any  performs  deceafe,  what  rank  either  he 
or  fhe  held  when  living;  and  if  it  be  a  gentleman’s 
hatchment,  whether  he  was  a  bachelor,  married  man, 
or  widower,  with  the  like  diftindlions  for  gentlewo¬ 
men.  , 

Plate  The  hatchment,  fig.  24.  N°  i.  reprefents  fuch  as  are 
CGLX,  affixed  to  the  fronts  of  houfes,  when  any  of  the  nobility 
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and  gentry  dies;  the  arms  therein  being  thofe  of  a  pri-  Of  Efcu 
vate  gentleman  and  his  wife  parted  per  pale  ;  the  dex-  cheorc 
ter  fide,  which  is  Gules,  three  Bars  Or,  for  the  huf- 
band ;  having  the  ground  without  the  efcutcheon  black, 
denotes  the  man  to  be  dead  ;  and  the  ground  on  the 
finifter  fide  being  white,  fignifiesthat  the  wife  is  living, 
which  is  alfo  demonflrated  by  the  fmall  hatchment, 

N°  2.  which  is  here  depitted  without  mantling,  helmetr 
and  crefl,  for  perfnicuity’s  fake  only. 

When  a  married  gentlewoman  dies  firfl,  the  hatch¬ 
ment  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  contrary  colour  from  the 
former ;  that  is,  the  arms  on  the  finifter  fide  have  the 
ground  without  the  efcutcheon  black  ;  whereas  thofe 
on  the  dexter  fide,  for  her  furviving  hufband,  are  upon 
a  white  ground  :  the  hatchment  of  a  gentlewoman  is, 
moreover,  differenced  by  a  cherub  over  the  armsinftead 
of  a  creft.  See  N°  3. 

When  a  bachelor  dies,  his  arms  may  be  depidled 
fingle  or  quartered,  with  a  creft  over  them,  but  never 
impaled  as  the  two  firft  are,  and  all  the  ground  with¬ 
out  the  efcutcheon  is  alfo  black.  See  N°  4. 

When  a  maid  dies,  her  arms,  which  are  plaeed  in  a 
lozenge,  may  be  fingle  or  quartered,  as  thofe  of  a 
bachelor ;  but,  inftead  of  a  creft,  have  a  cherub  over 
them,  and  all  the  ground  without  the  efcutcheon  is  alfo 
black.  See  N°  5. 

When  a  widower  dies,  his  arms  are  reprefen  ted  im¬ 
paled  with  thofe  of  his  deceafed  w  ife,  having  a  helmet, 
mantling,  and  creft  over  them,  and  all  the  ground  with¬ 
out  the  efcutcheon  black.  See  N°  6. 

When  a  widow  dies,  her  arms  are  alfo  reprefented 
impaled  with  thofe  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  but  enclo- 
fed  in  a  lozenge,  and,  inftead  of  a  creft,  a  cherub  is 
placed  over  them ;  all  the  ground  without  the  efcut¬ 
cheon  is  alfo  black.  See  N°  7. 

If  a  widower  or  bachelor  ftiould  happen  to  be  the 
laft  of  his  family,  the  hatchment  is  depicted  as  in  N°  6. 
and  that  of  a  maid  or  widow',  whofe  family  is  extinct 
by  her  death,  is  depidled  as  in  N°  7.  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  only,  that  a  death-head  is  generally  annexed  to 
each  hatchment,  to  denote,  that  death  has  conquer¬ 
ed  all. 

By  the  fore-mentioned  rules,  whieh  are  fometimes 
negledled  through  the  ignorance  of  illiterate  people, 
may  be  known,  upon  the  fight  of  any  hatehment,  what 
branch  of  the  family  is  dead  ;  and  by  the  helmet  or 
coronet,  what  title  and  degree  the  deceafed  perfon 
w  as  of. 

The  fame  rules  are  obferved  with  refpedl  to  the  ef¬ 
cutcheon  placed  on  the  hearfe  and  horfes  ufed  in  pom¬ 
pous  funerals,  except  that  they  are  not  furmounted  with 
any  creft,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  hatchments, 
but  are  always  plain.  It  is  necefiary,  however,  to  en- 
fign  thofe  of  peers  w  ith  coronets,  and  that  of  a  maiden 
lady  with  a  knot  of  ribbands. 

In  Scotland,  a  funeral  efcutcheon  not  only  fhows  forth 
the  arms  and  condition  of  the  defundt,  but  is  alfo  a 
proof  of  the  gentility  of  his  defeent  ;  and  fuch  perfons 
for  whom  this  fpeeies  of  efcutcheon  can  be  made  out, 
are  legally  entitled  to  the  charadler  of  gentlemen  of 
blood,  which  is  the  high  eft  fpeeies  of  gentility.  The 
Englifh  hatchment  above  deferibed  exhibits  no  more 
than  a  right  to  a  coat-of-arms  which  may  be  acquired 
by  purchafe,  and  is  only  the  firft  ftep  towards  eftablifh- 
ing  gentility  in  a  family. 
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Chap.  VII. 

OfEfcut-  The  funeral  efcutcheon,  as  exhibited  in  Scotland, 
,  ^^eors<  France,  and  Germany,  is  in  form  of  a  lozenge,  above 
^  *  fix  feet  fquare  of  black  cloth  5  in  the  centre  of  which 

is  painted,  in  proper  colours,  the  complete  atchieve- 
ment  of  the  defunft,  with  all  its  exterior  ornaments 
and  additional' marks  or  badges  of  honour  •,  and  round 
the  Tides'  are  placed  the  fix  teen  arms  of  the  families 
from  which  he  derives  his  defeent,  as  far  back  as  the 
grandfather’s  grandfather,  as  the  proofs  of  his  genti¬ 
lity  :  they  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  father 
and  mother,  his  two  grand  mo  thers,  his  four  great¬ 
grandmothers,  and  his  eight  great-grandmothers  mo¬ 
thers  ;  if  all  thefe  families  have  acquired  a  legal  right 
to  bear  arms,  then  the  gentility  of  the  perfon  whofe 


proof  it  is  mull  be  accounted  complete,  but  not  other, 
wife.  On  the  four  corners  are  placed  mort-heads, 
and  the  initials  of  his  name  and  titles  or  deftgnation  ; 
and  the  black  interflices  are  femee  or  powdered  with 
tears,  as.  in  the  figure,  N°  8.  which  is  the  efcutcheon 
of  the  right  honourable  James  5th  earl  of  Balcarrasj 
chief  of  the  ancient  furname  of  Lindefay . 

On  the  morning  of  the  interment,  one  of  thefe  is 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  houfe  where  the  deceafed 
lies  ;  and  another  on  the  church  in  which  he  is  to  be 
buried,  which  after  the  burial  is  fixed  above  the  grave. 
The  pall,  too,  is  generally  adorned  with  thefe  proofs 
of  gentility,  and  the  horfes  of  the  hearfe  with  the  de* 
fungi’s  arms. 
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Heraldus  HERALDUS,  Desiderius,  iii  French  Herault ,  a 
„  jl  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  has  given  good 
ous  Plants.  Proots  uncommon  learning  by  very  different  works. 

~ v -  His  Adverfaria  appeared  in  1599  •,  which  little  book, 

if  the  Sea  tiger  ana  may  be  credited,  he  repented  the 
having  publifhed.  His  notes  on  Tertullian’s  Apology, 
on  Minutius  Felix,  and  on  Arnobius,  have  been 
efteemed.  He  alfo  wrote  notes  on  Martial’s  Epigrams. 
He  difguifed  himfelf  under  the  name  of  David  Leidh - 
refjerus ,  to  write  a  political  differtation  on  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  kings,  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
He  had  a  controverfy  with  Salmafius,  De  jure  Attico 
ac  Romano ;  but  did  not  live  to  finifh  what  he  had 
vritten  on  that  fubjeft.  What  he  had  done,  however, 
was  printed  in  1650.  He  died  in  June  1649.  Guy 
Patin  fays,  that  “  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  learned 
man,  both  in  the  civil  law  and  in  polite  literature,  and 
wrote  with  great  facility  on  any  fubjeft  he  pitched' 
on.”  Gaille,  fpeaking  of  fuch  Proteflant  writers  as 
condemned  the  executing  of  Charles  I.  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  quotes  the  Pacifque  Royal  en  deuil,  by  Herault. 
This  author,  fon  to  our  Deftderius  Heraldus,  was  a 
minifter  in  Normandy,  when  he  was  called  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Walloon-church  of  London  under  Charles  I. 
and  he  was  fo  zealous  a  royalift,  that  he  was  forced  to 
fly  to  France,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  commonwealth- 
men.  He  returned  to  England  after  the  Reftoration, 
and  refumed  his  ancient  employment  in  the  Walloon- 
church  at  London  ;  fome  time  after  which  he  obtained 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  enjoyed 
it  till  his  death. 

HERB,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  Linnaeus  de¬ 
nominates  that  portion  of  every  vegetable  which  arifes 
from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  fr unification.  It 
comprehends,  1.  The  truqk,  ftalk,  or  ftem,  2.  The 
leaves.  3.  Thofe  minute  external  parts  called  by  the 
fame  author  the  fulcra  or  fupports  of  plants.  4.  The 
buds,  or,  as  he  alfo  terms  them,  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  future  vegetable. 

H KRB-ChriJlopher.  See  Actea,  Botany  Index. 
Herb -Robert,  a  fpecics  of  Geranium.  See  Ge- 
^  RANtuM,  Botany  Index . 

HERBACEOUS  plants,  are  thofe  which  have 
fucculent  Rems  or  Italics  that  die  down  to  the  ground 
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every  year.  Of  herbaceous  plants,  thofe  are  annual  Herbace- 
which  perifli  ftem  and  root  and  all  every  year  ;  bien-  0JLS  PIants 
nial,  which  fubfifl  by  the  roots  two  years  ;  perennial  w  J 
which  are  perpetuated  by  their  roots  for  a  feries  of  Her°ert* , 
years,  a  new  ftem  being  produced  every  fpring. 

HERBAGE,  in  Law,  ftgnifies  the  pafture  provided 
by  nature  for  the  food  of  cattle  ;  alfo  the  liberty  to  feed 
cattle  in  the  foreft,  or  in  another  perfon’s  ground. 

HERBAL,  ftgnifies  a  book  that  treats  of  the  claffes, 
genera,  fpecies,  and  virtues  of  plants. 

Herbal,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  fome- 
times  called  hortus  fccus,  or  a  colleftion  of  dried 
plants. 

HERBELOT,  Bartholemew  d’,  a  French  writer, 
eminent  for  his  oriental  learning,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1625.  .He  travelled  feveral  times  into  Italy,  where 
he  obtained  the  efteem  of  fome  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  the  age.  Ferdinand  II.  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  gave  him  many  marks  of  his  favour  5  a  library 
being  expofed  to  fale  at  Florence,  the  duke  deftred 
him  to  examine  the  manuferipts  in  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  to.feleft.  the  beft  of  them,  and  to  mark  the 
price  ;  which  being  done,  that  generous  prince  pur- 
chafed  them,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  them.  M* 

Colbert  being  at  length  informed  of  Herbelot’s  merit, 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a  penfton  for  him 
of  1500  livres  :  he  afterwards  became  fecretary  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  royal  profef- 
for  of  the  Syriac  tongue.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1695. 

His  principal  work  is  entitled  Bibhotheque  Orientate 
which  he  firft  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
latcd  into  French.  It  is  greatly  efteemed.  M.  Her¬ 
belot’s  modefty  was  equal  to  his  erudition  5  and  his 
uncommon  abilities  were  accompanied  with  the  utmoft 
probity,  piety,  and  charity,  which  he  praftifed  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

HERBERT,  Mary,  countefs  of  Pembroke,  wag 
ftfter  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  wife  of  Hen¬ 
ry  earl  of  Pembroke.  She  was  not  only  a  lover  of  the 
mufes,  but  a  great  encourager  of  polite  literature.;  a 
char  after  not  very  common  among  ladies.  Her  bro¬ 
ther  dedicated  his  incomparable  romance  Arcadia  to 
her,  from  which  circumftance  it  hath  been  called  The 
Countefs  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  She  tranflated  a  dra- 
3  H  2  matic 
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Herbert. 
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matic  piece  from  the  French,  entitled  Antonins ,  a  tra¬ 
gedy  5  though  it  is  faid  Hie  was  aflifted  by  her  lord’s 
chaplain,  Dr  Babington,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exeter. 
She  alfo  turned  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  Englifh  metre  5 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  thefe  w'orks  were  ever  print 


She  died  in  1621  ;  and  an  exalted  chara&er  of 


ed 

her  is  to  be  found  in  Francis  Oiborne’s  memoirs  of 
King  James  I. 

Herbert,  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in 
Shropfhire,  an  eminent  Englifti  writer,  was  born  in 
1581,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  tra¬ 
velled,  and  at  his  return  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath. 
James  I.  fcnt  him  ambafiador  to  Louis  XIII.  in  behalf 
of  the  Proteftants  who  were  befieged  in  feveral  cities 
of  France  ;  and  continued  in  this  ftation  till  he  was  re¬ 
called,  on  account  of  a  difpute  between  him  and  the 
conftable  de  Luines.  In  1625  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baron  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Caftle  Bland  5  and  in  1631 
to  that  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Shropfhire. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered 
to  the  parliament  5  and  in  1644  obtained  a  penfion,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  plundered  by  the  king’s 
forces.  He  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  which  was  greatly  admired  j  a  treatife 
De  veritate ;  and  feveral  other  works.  He  died  at 
London  in  1648. 

“  Lord  Herbert  (fays  Mr  Granger),  ftands  in  the 
firft  rank  of  the  public  minifters,  hiftorians,  and  phi- 
lofophers  of  his  age.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  his  per- 
ion,  his  underftanding,  or  his  courage,  was  the  moft 
extraordinary  5  as  the  fair,  the  learned,  and  the  brave, 
held  him  in  equal  admiration.  But  the  fame  man  was 
wife  and  capricious  ;  redreffed  wrongs,  and  quarrelled 
for  punctilios ;  hated  bigotry  in  religion,  and  was  him- 
felf  a  bigot  to  philofophy.  He  expofed  himfelf  to 
fuch  dangers  as  other  men  of  courage  would  have  care¬ 
fully  declined  :  and  called  in  queftion  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  a  religion  which  none  had  the  hardinefs  to  dif¬ 
pute  befides  himfelf. 

Herbert,  William ,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  born  at 
Wilton  in  Wiltfhire,  1580;  and  admitted  to  New- 
college  in  Oxford  in  1 592,  where  he  continued  about 
two  years.  In  1601  he  fucceeded  to  his  father’s  ho¬ 
nours  and  eftate  5  was  made  K.  G.  in  16045  and  go¬ 
vernor  of  Portfinouth  fix  years  after.  In  1626,  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  upiverfity  of  Oxford  : 
and  about  the  fame  time  made  lord  fteward  of  the  king’s 
houfehold.  He  died  fuddenly  at  his  lioufe  called  Bay. 
nat d  s  cajlle ,  in  London,  April  10.  16305  according 
to  the  calculation  of  his  nativity,  fays  Wood,  made 
feveral  years  before  by  Mr  Thomas  Alien  of  Gloucefter- 
hall.  Clarendon  relates  concerning  this  calculation, 
that  fome  confiderable  perfons  connected  with  Lord* 
Pembroke  being  met  at  Maidenhead,  one  of  them  at 
fupper  drank  a  health  to  the  lord  fteward  5  upon  which 
another  faid,  that  he  believed  his  lordfhip  was  at  that 
time  very  merry  5  for  he  had  now  outlived  the  day, 
which  it  had  been  prognofticated  upon  his  nativity  he 
would  not  outlive  ;  but  he  had  outlived  it  now,  for 
that  was  his  birth  day,  which  had  completed  his  age 
to  50  years.  Ihe  next  morning,  however,  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  his  death.  Whether  the  noble  hi- 
Horian  really  believed  this  and  other  accounts  relating 
to  aflrology,  apparitions,  providential  intcrpofitionf, 
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&c.  which  hfc  h^s  inferted  in  his  hiftory,  we  do  not 
prefume  to  fay  :  he  delivers  them,  however,  as  if  he 
did  not  actually  difbelieve  them.  Lord  Pembroke 
was  not  only  a  great  favourer  of  learned  and  ingenious 
men,  but  was  himfelf  learned,  and  endowed  with  a  con¬ 
fiderable  fliare  of  poetic  genius.  All  that  are  extant 
of  his  produftions  in  this  way  were  publifhed  with  this 
title  :  “  Poems  written  by  William  earl  of  Pembroke, 
&c.  many  of  which  are  anfwered  by  way  of  repartee 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  with  other  poems  written 
by  them  occafionally  and  apart,”  1660,  8vo. 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas ,  an  eminent  gentleman  of 
the  Pembroke  family,  was  born  at  York,  where  his 
father  was  an  alderman.  William  earl  of  Pembroke 
fent  him  to  travel  at  his  expence  in  1626,  and  hefpent 
four  years  in  vifiting  Afia  and  Africa:  his  expeaations 
of  preferment  ending  with  the  death  of  the  earl,  he 
went  abroad  again,  and  travelled  over  feveral  parts  of 
Europe.  In  1634,  he  publifhed,  in  folio,  a  Relation 
of  fome  Years  Travel  into  Africa  ajid  the  Great  Afia, 
efpecially  the  Territories  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  and 
fome  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies  and  illes  adjacent. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  adhered  to 
the  Parliament  5  and  at  Oldenby,  on  the  removal  of 
the  king’s  fervants,  by  the  defire  of  the  commiflioners 
from  the  parliament,  he  and  James  Harrington  were 
retained  as  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  attended 
him  even  to  the  block.  At  the  reftoration  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  for  his  faithful  fervices 
to  his  father  during  his  two  laft  years.  In  1678  he 
wrote  Threnodia  Carolina ,  containing  an  account  of 
the  two. laft  years  of  the  life  of  Charles  I.  and  he  af- 
fifted  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  compiling  the  third  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  Monajlicon  Anglicanum .  He  died  at  York 
in  1682,  leaving  feveral  MSS.  to  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  and  others  to  that  of  the  cathedral  at  York. 

HERBIVOROUS  animals,  thofe  which  feed  only 
on  vegetables. 

PIERCULANEUM  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  city 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  which  was  deftroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vefuvius  in  the  firft  year  of  the  emperor 
Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  lately 
rendered  famous  on  account  of  the  curious  monuments 
of  antiquity  difeovered  in  its  ruins  5  an  account  of 
which  has  been  publifhed  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  in  a  work  of  fix  volumes  folio. — The  epocha 
of  the  foundation  of  Herculaneum  is  unknown.  Dio- 
nyfius  HalicarnafTenfis  conje&ures  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  60  years  before  the  war  of  Troy,  or  about 
1342  years  before  Chrift  5  and  therefore  that  it  lafted 
about  1400  years. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  heap  of  lava  and  allies  by 
which  the  city  was  overwhelmed,  has  been  much  in- 
creafed  by  fiery  ftreams  vomited  fince  that  cataftrophe  5 
and  now  forms  a  mafs  24  feet  deep,  of  dark  gray 
ftone,  which  is  cafily  broken  to  pieces.  By  its  non- 
adhefion  to  foreign  bodies,  marbles  and  bronzes  are 
preferved  in  it  as  in  a  cafe  made  to  fit  them  5  and  exa& 
moulds  of  the  faces  and  limbs  of  ftatues  are  frequently 
found  in  this  fubftance.  The  precife  fituation  of  this 
fub terraneous  city  was  not  knowm  till  the  year  1713, 
when,  it  was  accidentally  difeovered  by  fome  labourers, 
who,  in  digging  a  well,  ftruck  upon  a  ftatue  on  the 
benches  of  the  theatre.  Many  others  were  afterwards 
dug  cut  and  fent  to  Franco  by  the  prince  of  Elboeob 
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l^ut  little  pi og refs  was  made  in  t lie  excavations  tm 
Charles  infant  of  Spain  afeended  the  Neapolitan  throne; 
by  whofe  unwearied  efforts  and  liberality  a  very  eon- 
fiderable  part  of  Herculaneum  has  been  explored,  and 
fuch  treafures  of  antiquity  drawn  out  as  form  the  moft; 
curious  mufeum  in  the  world.  It  being  too  arduous 
a  talk  to  attempt  removing  the  covering,  the  king 
contented  himfelf  with  cutting  galleries  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  buildings,  and  eaufing  the  extent  of  one  or  two  of 
them  to  be  cleared.  Of  thefe  the  theatre  is  the  moll 
confiderable.  On  a  balluftrade  which  divided  the  or- 
chellra  from  the  ftage  was  found  a  row  of  ftntues  ;  and, 
on  each  fide  of  the  pulpitum,  the  equeftrian  figure  of 
a  perfon  of  the  Noma  family.  They  are  now  placed 
under  porticoes  of  the  palace  ;  and  from  the  great 
rarity  of  equeftrian  ftatues  in  marble  would  be  very  va¬ 
luable  objects,  were  their  workmanftiip  even  lefs  ex¬ 
cellent  than  it  is :  one  of  them  in  particular  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  fculpture.  Since  the  king  of  Spain  left 
Naples,  the  digging  has  been  continued,  but  with  lefs 
fpirit  and  expenditure  :  indeed  the  eolle&ion  of  curio- 
fities  brought  out  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  is  al¬ 
ready  fo  eonfiderable,  that  a  relaxation  of  zeal  and 
a&ivity  beeomes  exeufable.  They  are  now  arranged 
in  a  wing  of  the  palaee  ;  and  confift  not  only  of  ftatues, 
bulls,  altars,  inscriptions,  and  other  ornamental  ap¬ 
pendages  of  opulenec  and  luxury  ;  but  alfo  comprehend 
an  entire  affortment  of  the  domeftic,  mufieal,  and  ehi- 
rurgical  inflruments  ufed  by  the  ancients ;  tripods  of 
elegant  form  and  exquifite  execution,  lamps  in  endlefs 
variety,  vafes  and  bafons  of  noble  dimenfions,  chande¬ 
liers  of  the  moll  beautiful  lhapes,  pateras  and  other 
appurtenances  of  faerifiee,  looking-glaffes  of  poliffi- 
ed.  metal,  coloured  glafs,  fo  hard,  elear,  and  well 
ftained,  as  to  appear  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  other 
preeious  Hones  ;  a  kitchen  completely  fitted  up  with 
copper-pans  lined  with  filver,  kettles,  eifterns  for  heat¬ 
ing  water,  and  every  utenfil  neeeffary  for  eulinary 
purpofes  ;  fpecimens  of  various  forts  of  eombuftibles, 
retaining  their  form  though  burnt  to  a  cinder  5  corn,’ 
bread,  fifli,  oil,  wine,  and  flour;  a  lady’s  toilet,  fully 
furniflied  with  eonibs,  thimbles,  rings,  paint,  ear¬ 
rings,  Sec.  Among  the  ftatues,  which  are  numerous, 
connoiffeurs  allow  the  greateft  ftiare  of  merit  to  a  Mer- 
eury  and  a  fleeping  faun  :  the  bulls  fill  feveral  rooms ; 
but  very  few  of  the  originals  whom  they  were  meant 
to  imitate  are  known.  The  floors  are  paved  with  an¬ 
cient  mofaie.  Few  rare  medals  have  been  found  in 
thefe  ruins ;  the  .moft  curious  is  a  gold  medallion  of 
Auguftus  ft  ruck  in  Sicily  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign. 
The  frefco  paintings,  which,  for  the  fake  of  preferva- 
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tion,  have  been  torn  off  the  walls  and  framed  and 
glazed,  are  to  be  feen  in  another  part  of  the  palace. 
“  The  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  and  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  the  fubje&s  (Mr  Swinburne  obferves),  ftamp 
them  as  performances  worthy  of  the  attention  of  artills 
and  antiquarians ;  but  no  pi&ures  yet  found  are  ma- 
fterly  enough  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  carried  the  art 
of  painting  to  as  great  a  height  of  perfeaion  as  they 
did  that  of  ftatuary.  Yet  ean  we  fuppofe  thofe  au- 
thors  incapable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  an  Apelles 
or  a  Zeuxis,  who  with  fo  mueh  critical  difeernment 
have  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  a  Phidias 
or  a  Praxiteles,  beauties  that  we  have  llill  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  contemplating  ?  would  they  hare  bellowed 
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till  equal  praifes  upon  both  kinds  of  performance  if  either  Hcrctil*. 
of  them  had  been  much  inferior  to  the  other  ?  I  think  Iieum» 
it  is  not  probable;  and  we  mull  prefume,  that  the  ca- vHercules< 
pital  produHions  of  the  aneient  painters,  being  of 
mere  perifhable  materials  than  bulls  and  ftatues,  have 
been  deftroyed  in  the  fatal  difallers  that  have  fo  often 
affii&ed  both  Greeee  and  Italy.  Hereulaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  but  towns  of  the  fecond  order,  and  not 
likely  to  poffefs  the  mafterpieces  of  the  great  artiftsr 
whieh  were  ufually  deftined  to  adorn  the  more  celebra¬ 
ted  temples,  or  the  palaces  of  kings  and  emperors.” 

A  more  valuable  acquifition  than  bronzes  and  pictures 
was  thought  to  be  made,  when  a  large  parcel  of  manu* 
feripts  was  found  among  the  ruins.  Hopes  were  en¬ 
tertained  that  many  works  of  the  claflics,  whieh  times, 
has  deprived  us  of,  were  now  going  to  be  reftored  to 
light,  and  that  a  new  mine  of  lcience  was  on  the  point 
of  being  opened.  But  the  difficulty  of  unrolling  the 
burnt  parchment,  of  palling  the  fragments  on  a  flat 
furface,  and  of  deciphering  the  obfeure  letters,  have 
proved  fuch  obftaeles,  that  very  little  progrefs  has  been 
made  in  the  work.  A  prieft  invented  the  method  of 
proceeding;  but  it  would  require  the  joint  labours  of 
many  learned  men  to  fueceed  in  fo  niee  and  tedious  an 
operation.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  attempts  have  been  made  to  unroll  fome  of  the 
manuferipts,  but  with  no  great  fuceefs ;  and  we  do  not 
underftand  that  any  important  work  has  been  recovered. 

HERCULES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  moft  renown¬ 
ed  Grecian  hero,  who  after  death  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  and  received  divine  honours.  According  to 
the  ancients,  there  were  many  perfons  of  the  fame 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cieero  fix,  and  fomq 
authors  extend  the  number  to  no  lefs  than  forty-three. 

Of  all  thefe,  one  generally  called  the  Theban  Hercules , 
is  the  moft  celebrated;  and  to  him,  as  may  tafily  be 
imagined,  the  a6lions  of  the  others  have  been  attribu¬ 
ted.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Jupiter 
by  Alemena  (wife  to  Amphitryon  king  of  Argos), 
whom  Jupiter  enjoyed  in  the  ffiape  of  her  huffiand 
while  lie  was  abfent ;  and  in  order  to  add  the  greater 
ftrength  to  the  child,  made  that  amorous  night  as  long 
as  three.  Amphitryon  having  foon  after  accidentally 
killed  his  uncle  and  father-in-law  Ele&ryon,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  fly  to  Thebes,  where  Hercules  was  born.  The 
jealoufy  of  Juno,  on  account  of  her  huiband’s  amour 
with  Alemena,  prompted  her  todeftroy  the  infant.  For 
this  purpofe  (he  fent  two  ferpents  to  kill  him  in  the 
cradle,  but  young  Hercules  ftrangled  them  both.  He 
was  early  inftru&ed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Caftor  the 
fon  of  Tyndarus  taught  him  how  to  fight,  Eurytus  how 


to  (hoot  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  Autolieus  to  drive  a 
chariot,  Linus  to  play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to 
fing.  He,  like  the  rell  of  his  illuftrious  contemporaries, 
foon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  eentaur  Chiron,  and 
under  him  he  perfe&ed  and  rendered  himfelf  the  moft 
valiant  and  aceompliflied  of  the  age.  In  the  18th  year 
of  his  age  he  refolved  to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Cithaeron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on 
the  flocks  of  Amphitryon  his  fuppofed  father,  and 
which  laid  wafte  the  adjacent  eountry.  ITe  went  to 
the  court  of  Thefpius  king  of  Thefpis,  who  .  (hared  in 
the  general  calamity  5  and  he  received  here  a  tender 
treatment,  and  was  entertained  during  50  days.  The 
50  daughters  of  the  king  became  mothers  by  Hereules 
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during  his  flay  at  Thefpis,  and  fome  fay  that  it  was  ef- 
fe&ed  in  one  night.  After  he  had  deftroyed  the  lion 
of  Mount  Cithaeron,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the 
annual  tribute  of  ioo  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus. 
Such  public  fervices  became  univerfally  known  3  and 
Creon,  who  then  fat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  reward¬ 
ed  the  patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  entrufling  him  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  kingdom. 

Euriftheus,  the  fon  of  Amphitryon,  having  fucceeded 
his  father,  foon  became  jealous  of  Hercules  3  and  fear¬ 
ing  left  he  might  by  him  be  deprived  of  his  crown, 
left  no  means  untried  to  get  rid  of  him.  Of  this  Her¬ 
cules  was  not  infenftble,  becaufe  he  was  perpetually  en- 
gaging  him  on  fome  defperate  expedition  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  went  to  confult  the  oracle.  But  being  anfwered 
that  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  gods  that  he  ftiould 
Ferve  Euriftheus  12  years,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melan¬ 
choly,  which  at  laft  ended  in  a  furious  madnefs-  du¬ 
ring  which,  among  other  defperate  actions,  he  put 
away  his  wife  Megara,  and  murdered  all  the  children 
he  had  by  her.  As  an  expiation  of  this  crime,  the 
king  impofed  upon  him  twelve  labours  furpafting  the 
power  of  all  ether  mortals  to  accomplifli,  which  never- 
thelefs  our  hero  performed  with  great  eafe.  The  fa¬ 
vours  of  the  gods  had  indeed  completely  armed  him 
when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He  had  received  a 
coat  of  armour  and  helmet  from  Minerva,  a  fword  from 
Mercury,  a  horfe  from  Neptune,  a  lhieid  from  Jupi¬ 
ter,  a  bow  and  arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vul¬ 
can  a  golden  cuirafs  and  brazen  bufkin,  with  a  cele¬ 
brated  club  of  brafs  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
writers. 

The  firft  labour  impofed  upon  him  was  the  killing 
of  a  lion  in  Nemea,  a  wood  of  Aehaia  ;  whofe  hide  was 
proof  againft  any  weapon,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to 
feize  him  by  the  throat  and  ftrangle  him.  He  carried 
the  dead  beaft  on  his  ftioulders  to  Mycenae,  and  ever 
after  clothed  himfelf  with  the  Ikin.  Euriftheus  was 
fo  aftoniftied  at  the  fight  of  this  beaft,  and  at  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  Hercules,  that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter 
the  gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his  expe¬ 
ditions,  but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without  the  walls. 

He  even  made  himfelf  a  brazen  velfel  into  which  he 
retired  whenever  Hercules  returned. — The  ftcond  la¬ 
bour  was  to  deftroy  the  Lernaean  hydra,  wrhich  had 
feven  heads  according  to  Apollodorus,  50  according 
to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to  Diodorus.  This 
celebrated  monfter  he  firft  attacked  with  his  arrows  3 
but  foon  after  he  came  to  a  clofe  engagement,  and  by 
means  of  his  heavy  club  he  deftroyed  the  heads  of  his 
enemy.  This,  however,  was  produ&ive  of  no  advan¬ 
tage  3  for  as  foon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by 
the  club,  immediately  two  fprang  up ;  and  the  labour 
of  Hercules  would  have  remained  unfiniffied,  had  not 
he  commanded  his  friend  Iolas  to  burn  with  a  hot  iron 
the  root  of  the  head  which  he  had  crufhed  to  pieces. 
This  fucceeded  3  and  Hercules  became  vi&orious,  open¬ 
ed  the  belly  of  the  monfter,  and  dipped  his  arrows  in 
the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which  he  gave  fatal  and 
incurable. — He  was  ordered  in  his  third  labour  to 
bring  alive  and  unhurt  into  the  prefence  of  Euriftheus 
a  (lag,  famous  for  its  incredible  fwiftnefs,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  animal  fre¬ 
quented  the  neighbourhood  of  Oenoe 3  and  Hercules 
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erefted  his  two  pillars,  as  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  then 
known  world.  Thefe  ten  labours  he  atchieved,  as  the 
fable  fays,  in  about  eight  years.  In  this  laft  expedi¬ 
tion  he  is  likewife  affirmed  to  have  killed  Antseus,  a 
famous  giant  of  a  monftrous  fize,  who,  wffien  weary 
with  wreftling  or  labour,  was  immediately  refrefhed  by 
touching  the  earth.  Hercules  overcame  him  in  wreft¬ 
ling,  and  flew  him  3  and  after  him  the  tyrant  Bufiris, 
in  his  way  through  Egypt.  This  bloody  man  ufed  to 
facrifice  all  his  guefts  and  ftrangers  upon  his  altars  3  and 
defigning  to  have  done  the  fame  by  Hercules,  was 
(lain  by  him,  together  with  all  his  attendants. — His 
eleventh  labour  was  the  carrying  away  the  Hefperian 
golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon  ;  (See  Hesperides). 
— The  twelfth  and  laft,  and  moft  dangerous  of  his  la¬ 
bours,  was  to  bring  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog^ 
Cerberus.  Defcending  into  hell  by  a  cave  on  Mount 
Tasnarus,  he  was  permitted  by  Pluto  to  cafry  away 
his  friends  The  feus  and  Pirithous,  who  Mere  con¬ 
demned  to  punifliment  in  hell,  and  Cerberus  alfo  was 
granted  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  ufe  of  no 
arms  but  only  force  to  drag  him  away.  Hercules,  as 
fome  report,  carried  him  back  to  hell  after  he  had' 
brought  him  before  Euriftheus. 

Many  other  exploits  are  faid  to  have  been  performed 
by  Hercules  3  in  particular,  he  accompanied  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to 
the  king  of  Mycenae.  He  aflifted  the  gods  in  theij; 
wars  againft  the  giants,  and  it  was  through  him  alone 
that  Jupiter  obtained  a  vi£lory.  He  conquered  Lao- 
medon,  and  pillaged  Troy.  When  Iole,  the  daughter 
of  Eurytus  king  of  Oeehalia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply 
enamoured,  was  refufed  to  his  intreaties,  lie  became 
the  prey  of  a  fecond  fit  of  infanity,  and  he  murdered 

Iphitus, 


was  employed  for  a  whole  year  in  continually  purfuing  Hercule* 
it:  at  laft  he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or,  ‘ 
according  to  others,  by  flightly  wounding  it  and  leffen- 
ing  its  fwiftnefs. — The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring 
alive  to  Euriftheus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In  this  expedition  he 
deftroyed  the  centaurs,  and  caught  the  boar  by  clofely 
purfuing  him  through  the  deep  fnow.  Euriftheus  was 
fo  frightened  at  the  fight  of  the  boar,  that,  according 
to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himfelf  in  his  brazen  veflfel  for 
fome  days. — In  his  fifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  clean  the  ftables  of  Augeas,  where  3000  oxen  had 
been  confined  for  many  years. — For  his  fixth  labour  he 
was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  rava¬ 
ged  the  country  near  the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia. 

— In  his  feventh labour  he  brought  alive  into  Pelopon- 
nefus  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid  wafte  the  iiland 
of  Crete. — In  his  eighth  labour  he  was  employed  in 
obtaining  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  hu¬ 
man  fleffi.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be 
eaten  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Euriftheus, 

They  were  fent  to  Mount  Olympus  by  the  king  of 
Mycenae,  where  they  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beafts^ 
or,  according  to  others,  they  were  confecrated  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  their  breed  ftill  exifted  in  the  age  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great. — For  his  ninth  labour,  he  was  com¬ 
manded  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons. — In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monfter  Ge- 
ryon  king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to  Argos  his  nume¬ 
rous  flocks  which  fed  upon  human  ftefh.  This  was  in 
Iberia  or  Spain  3  in  the  furtheft  parts  of  which  he 
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Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  Tons  of  Eurytus  who  fa- 
J  voured  his  addreffes  to  Iole.  He  was  fome  time  after 
purified  of  the  murder,  and  his  infanity  ceafed  ;  but 
the  gods  perfecuted  him,  and  he  was  vifited  by  a  dif- 
order  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldnefs  with  which  the  Pythia 
received  him  irritated  him,  and  he  refolved  to  plunder 
Apollo’s  temple  and  carry  away  the  facred  tripod. 
Apollo  oppofed  him,  and  a  fevere  conflift  was  begun, 
which  nothing  but  the  interference  of  Jupiter  with  his 
thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He  was  upon 
this  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  muft  be  fold  as  a  flave, 
and  remain  three  years  in  the  moll  abje<5l  fervitude  to 
recover  from  his  diforder.  He  complied  ;  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  conduced  him  to  Omphale, 
queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  fold  as  a  (lave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers*,  and  Omphale, 
who  vvas  aflonifhed  at  the  greatnefs  of  his  exploits, 
married  him.  Hercules  had  Agelaus  and  Lamon  by 
Omphale,  from  whom  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia  was  de¬ 
scended.  He  became  alfo  enamoured  of  one  of  Om- 
phale’s  female  fervants,  by  whom  he  had  Alccus.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  fiavery,  lie  re¬ 
turned  to  Peloponnefus,  where  he  re-eflablifhed  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta  Tyndarus,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
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Hippocoon.  He  became  one  of  Dejanira ’s  fuitors, 
and  married  her  after  he  had  overcome  all  his  rivals. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon  his  father-in-law’s 
kingdom,  becaufe  he  had  inadvertently  killed  a  man 
with  a  blow'  of  his  fift,  and  it  was  on  account  of  this 
expulfion  that  he  was  not  prefent  at  the  hunting  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  From  Calydon  he  retired  to 
the  court  of  Ceyx  king  of  Traehinra.  The  king  re¬ 
ceived  him  and  his  w  ife  with  great  marks  of  friendlhip, 
nnd  purified  him  of  the  murder  which  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  at  Calydon.  Hercules  was  {kill  mindful  that  he 
had  once  been  refufed  the  hand  of  Iole  ;  he  therefore 
made  war  againfl  her  father  Eurytus,  and  killed  him 
with  three  of  his  fons.  Iole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
father’s  murderer,  and  found  that  fhe  was  loved  by 
Hercules  as  much  as  before.  She  accompanied  him 
to  Mount  Oeta,  where  he  was  going  to  raife  an  altar 
and  offer  a  folemn  facrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he  had 
not  then  the  fhirt  and  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed  him- 
felf  to  offer  a  Sacrifice,  he  fent  Lichas  to  Trachin  to 
Jus  wife  Dejanira,  in  order  to  provide  himfelf  a  proper 
drefs.  Dejanira  had  feme  time  before  been  attempted 
by  the  Centaur  Neffus,  as  he  was  ferrying  her  over  the 
river  Euenus  ;  and  Hercules  beholding  it  from  the 
ihore,  had  given  him  a  mortal  wound  with  an  arrow. 

1  he  monfter  finding  himfelf  dying,  advifed  her  to  mix 
fome  oil  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound,, 
and  to  anoint  her  hufband’s  fhirt  with  it,  pretending 
that  it  would  infallibly  fecure  him  from  loving  any  other 
V'oman ;  and  (he,  too  well  apprifed  of  his  inconftancy, 
had  actually  prepared  the  poifoned  ointment  accord¬ 
ingly. — Lyclias  coming  to  her  for  the  garments,  un- 
fortunately  acquainted  her  with  his  having  brought 
away  Iole  ;  upon  which  flie,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  anoint¬ 
ed  his  fhirt  with  the  fatal  mixture.  This  had  no  fooner 
touched  his  body,  than  he  felt  the  poifon  diffufe  itfelf 
through  all  his  veins  ;  the  violent  pain  of  which  caufed 
him  to  dilhand  his  army,  and  to  return  to.  Trachin. 
Hib  toone-nt  llill  increafing,  he  fent  to  confult  the 


oracle  for  a  cure  ;  and  w  as  anfwercd,  that  he  fliould  Hercules, 
c a ufe  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  Mount  Oeta,  and  there  s 
fear  up  a  great  pile  of  wood,  and  leave  the  rdf  to  Ju¬ 
piter.  By  the  time  he  had  obeyed  the  oracle,  his  pains 
being  become  intolerable,  he  drefied  himfelf  in  his 
martial  habit,  flung  himfelf  upon  the  pile,  and  defired 
the  byftanders  to  let  fire  to  it.  Others  fay  that  lie 
left  the  charge  of  it  to  his  foil  Philo&etes;  who  having 
performed  his  father’s  command,  had  his  bow’  and  ar¬ 
rows  given  him  as  a  reward  Tor  his  obedience.  At 
the  fame  time  Jupiter,  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  fent 
a  flafli  of  lightning,  which  confumed  both  the  pile  and 
the  hero  5  infomueh  that  Iolaus,  coming  to  take  up 
his  bones,  found  nothing  but  afhes  :  from  which  they 
concluded,  that  he  was  patted  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  joined  to.  the  gods.  His  friends  flrowed  their 
gratitude  to  his  memory  by  sailing  an  altar  wThere  the 
burning  pile  had  flood.  Menoetius  the  fon  of  A6tor 
offered  him  a  facrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a 
goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  religious  ceremiones.  His  worfhip  foon. 
became  as  univerfal  as  his  fame;  and  Juno,  who  had 
once  perfecuted  him  with  fuch  fury  forgot  her  refent- 
ment,  and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 

Hercules  has  received  many  furnames  and  epithets,  either 


from  the  place,  where  his  worfhip  was  eftabliflied,  or 
from  the  labours  which  he  atchieved.  His  temples  were 
numerous  and  magnificent,  and  his  divinity  revered. 
No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his  temple  at  Rome; 
and  that  of  Gades,  according  to  Strabo,  was  always 
forbidden  to  women  and  pigs.  The  Phoenicians  of¬ 
fered  quails  on  his  altars  ;  and  as  it  w'as  fuppofed  that 
he  prefided  over  dreams,  the  lick  and  infirm  were  fent 
to  fleep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive,  in  their 
dreams  the  agreeable  prefages  of  their  approaching  re¬ 
covery.  The  white  poplar  w'as  particularly  dedicated’ 
to  his  fcrvice. 

It  is  ohferved,  that  there  are  none  even  of  the  twelve 
great  gods  of  antiquity  that  have  fo  many  ancient  mo¬ 
numents  relating  to  them  as  Hercules.  The  famous 
flatue  of  Hercules,  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome,  is 
well  known  to  the  connoiffeurs  :  this  reprefents  him: 
retting  after  the  laft  of  his  twelve  labours  above  recited, 
leaning  on  his  club,  and  holding  the  apples  of  the 
ITefperides  in  his  hand.  In  this  flatue,  as  in  all  the 
other  figures  of  him,  he  is  formed,  by  the  breadth  of 
his  (boulders,  the  fpacioufnefs  of  his  chefl,  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  fize,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  mufcles,  to  , 
exprefs  flrength  and  a  capacity  of  enduring  great  fa- 
tigue,  which  conflituted  the  chief  idea  of  virtue  among 
the  ancient  heathens.  His  other  attributes  are  his  , 
lion’s  fkin,  his  club,  and  lii$  bow.-— Hercules  is  re- 
prefented  by  the  ancients  as  an  exemplar  of  virtue  : 
however,  the  Hercules  Bibax ,  or  drunken  Hercules,  is 
no  uncommon  figure  ;  and  his  amours  are  described, 
both  by  the  poets  and  artifls.  Thus,  the  Cupids  are 
made  to  takeaway  his  club,  and  he  is  exhibited  in  the 
ppflure  of  bending  under  a  little  boy^;  by  which  atf  ions 
\ve  perceive,  that  he  who  conquered  all  difficulties  was 
a  Have  to  love.  His  children  are  as  numerous  as  the 
labours  and  difficulties  which  he  underwent;  and  in-, 
deed  they  became  fo  powerful  foon  after  his  death,  that 
they  alone  had  the  courage  to  invade  all  Peloponnefus. 
See  H^racliDjE. 
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i|  .  aP?the°fc  Hercules,  or  the  eft&blifliment  of 
Hereditary  Y\s  a^*ars  *n  principal  cities  of  Greece,  is  fixed  by 
Right.  Ihrafybulus  29  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Hercules  has  been  particularly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  hlufagetes,  **  the  condu£lor 
of  the  Mufes  5”  and  at  Rome  under  that  of  Hercules 
Mu/arum,  He  is  reprefented  on  medals  with  a  lyre  in 
his  hand  ;  and  the  reverfe  is  marked  with  the  figure  of 
the  nine  Mufes,  with  their  proper  fymbols. 

Hercules,  in  jjjlronomy,  one  of  the  conftellations 
©f  the  northern  hemifphere\ — The  liars  in  the  conilel- 
lation  Hercules  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  29  ;  in 
Tycho’s,  28;  in  the  Britanriic  catalogue,  113. 

Hercules's  Pillars ,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
two  lefty  mountains,  fituated  one  on  the  moll  louthern 
extremity  of  Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  oppofite 
part  of  Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients 
Jlbyta  and  Cclpe .  They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules  ;  and  according  to  ancient  tra¬ 
dition,  they  were  joined  together  till  they  were  fevered 
by  the  arm  of  the  hero,  and  a  communication  opened 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feas. 

HERCYNIA  silva,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the11 
largelt  of  forefts.  Its  breadth  was  a  journey  of  nine  days 
to  the  befl  traveller.  Taking  its  rife  at  the  limits  of 
the  Kelvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rauraci,  it  run  along  the 
Danube  to  the  borders  of  the  Daci  and  Anartes,  a 
length  of  60  days  journey,  according  to  Crnfar,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  true 
breadth,  feeing  it  occupied  all  Lower  Germany.  It 
may  therefore  be  confidered  as  covering  the  whole  of 
Germany  ;  and  moil  of  the  other  forefts  may  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  parts  of  it,  though  diftingtiifhed  by  particular 
names:  consequently  the  Hartz,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunf- 
wic,  which  gave  name  to  the  whole,  may  be  confidered 
as  one  of  its  parts.  I  he  name  Hart%  denotes  “  refinous,” 
or,  <i  pine-trees.”  By  the  Geeks  it  is  called  Orcynius ,  as 
a  name  common  to  all  the  forefts  in  Germany  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Hercynius  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  ;  and  both  from  the  German  Hart' 3. 

HERD,  among  hunters,  an  affemblage  of  black 
or  fallow  beafts  in  contradiftm&ion  to  flock.  See 
h  LOCK. — In  the  hunting  language  there  are  various 
terms  ufed  for  companies  of  the  divers  kinds  of  game. 
*We  fay  a  herd  of  harts  or  bucks,  a  bevy  of  roes,  a  rout 
of  wolves,  a  richefs  of  martens,  &c. 

HEREDI I  AMENTS,  whatever  moveable  things 
a  perfon  may  have  to  himlelf  and  his  heirs  by  way  of 
inheritance  $  and  which,  if  not  otherwise  bequeathed, 
defeend  to  him  who  is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  exe¬ 
cutor  as  chattels  do. 

HEREDITARY,  an  appellation  given  to  what¬ 
ever  belongs  to  a  family  by  right  of  fuccefiion  from  heir 
to  heir. 

Hereditary  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  good  or 
ill  qualities  fuppofed  to  be  tranfmitted  from  father  to 
Um :  thus  we  fay  virtue  and  piety  are  hereditary  qua¬ 
lities  in  fuch  a  family ;  and  that  in  Italy  the  hatred  of 
families  is  hereditary.  And  indeed  the  gout,  king’s  evil, 
inadnefs,  8cc.  may  really  be  hereditary  difeafes. 

Hereditary  Right,  in  the  Britifli  conftitution.  The 
grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  jus  corona, 
or  right  of  fuccefiion  to  the  throne  of  Britain  depends’ 

Sir  William  Blackttone  takes  to  be  this :  That  the 
by  common  law  and  conftitutional  cuftojn, 
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hereditary ,  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf:  but  Hereditary 
that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  Right. 
be  changed  or  limited  by  a&  of  parliament ;  under 
which  limitations  the  crown  Hill  continues  hereditary. 

1.  The  crown  is  in  general  hereditary,  or  defeend- 
ible  to  the  next  heir,  on  the  death  or  demife  of  the  laft 
proprietor.  All  regal  governments  mull  be  either  he¬ 
reditary  or  eleaive:  and  as  there  is  no  inftance  where¬ 
in  the  crown  of  England  has  ever  been  afTerted  to  be 
eledlive,  except  by  the  regicides  at  the  infamous  and 
unparalleled  trial  of  King  Charles  I. ;  it  muft  of  confe- 
quence  be  hereditary.  Yet  in  thus  afferting  an  he- 
reditary  right,  Tijuredivino  title  to  the  throne  is  by  ne 
means  intended.  Such  a  title  may  be  allowed  to  have 
fubfifted  under  the  theocrative  eftablilhments  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ifrael  in  Palefline  5  but  it  never  yet  fubfifted 
in  any  other  country ;  fave  only  fo  far  as  kingdoms, 
like  other  human  fabrics,  are  fubjeft  to  the  general 
and  ordinary  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Nor  indeed 
have  a  jure  diyino  and  an  hereditary  right  any  neeeflary 
connexion  with  each  other;  as  fome  have  very  weakly 
imagined.  ihe  titles  of  David  and  Jehu  were  equally 
jure  divino  as  thofe  of  either  Solomon  or  Ahab  ;  and 
yet  David  ftew  the  fons  of  his  predeoefior,  and  Jehu  his 
predeceffor  himfelf.  And  when  our  kings  have  the 
fame  warrant  as  they  had,  whether  it  be  to  fit  upon 
the  throne  of  their  fathers,  or  to  deftroy  the  houfe  of 
the  preceding  fovereign,  they  will  then,  and  not  before, 
pofiefs  the  crown  of  England  by  a  right  like  theirs, 
immediately  derived  from  heaven.  The  hereditary 
right,  which  the  laws  of  England  acknowledge,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  founders  of  our  conftitution,  and  to 
them  only.  It  has  no  relation  to,  nor  depends  upon, 
the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
or  any  other  nation  upon  earth  ;  the  municipal  laws 
of  one  fociety  having  no  connexion  with,  or  influence 
upon,  the  fundamental  polity  of  another.  The  found¬ 
ers  of  our  Englifti  monarchy  might  perhaps,  if  they 
had  thought  proper,  have  made  it  an  ele&ive  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  but  they  rather  chofe,  and  upon  good  rea-  * 
fon,  to  eftablifti  originally  a  fuccefiion  by  inheritance. 

I  his  has  been  acquiefced  in  by  general  confent,  and 
ripened  by  degrees  into  common  law;  the  very  fame 
title  that  every  private  man  has  to  his  own  eftate. 

Lands  are  not  naturally  defcendible,  any  more  than 
thrones :  but  the  law  has  thought  proper,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  and  peace  of  the  public,  to  eftablifti  hereditary 
fucceflion  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

It  muft  be  owned,  an  eleftive  monarchy  feems  to  be 
the  moft  obvious,  and  belt  fuited  of  any  to  the  rational 
principles  of  government,  and  the  freedom  of  human 
nature ;  and  accordingly  we  find  from  hiftory,  that,  in 
the  infancy  and  firft  rudiments  of  almoft  every  ftate, 
the  leader,  chief  magiftrate,  or  prince,  hath  ufually 
been  eleflive.  And,  if  the  individuals  who  compofe 
that  ftate  could  always  continue  true  to  firft  principles, 
uninfluenced  by  paflion  or  prejudice,  unafiailed  by  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  unawed  by  violence,  elective  fueceflion 


were  as  much  to  be  defirtd  in  a  kingdom  as  in  other 
inferior  communities.  The  beft,  the  wifeft,  and  the 


biaveft  man,  would  then  be  fure  of  receiving  that  crown 
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which  his  endowments  have  merited  ;  and  the  fenfe  of 


or  own  is. 


an  unbiased  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiefced  in 
by  the  few  who  were  of  different  opinions.  But  hiftory 
and  obfervation  will  inform  us,  that  elections  of  every 

kind 
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Hereditary  kind  (in  the  prefent  date  of  human  nature)  are  too  fre- 
,  quently  brought  about  by  influence,  partiality,  and  ar- 
y~  tiiice  :  and,  even  where  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  thefe 
practices  will  be  often  fufpe&ed,  and  as  conflantly 
charged  upon  the  faccefsful,  by  a  fplenetic  difappointed 
minority.  Xhis  is  an  evil  to  which  all  focieties  are 
liable  j  as  well  thofe  of  a  private  and  domeftic  kind,  as 
the  great  community  of  the  public,  which  regulates  and 
includes  the  red.  But  in  the  former  there  is  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  Ihat  fuch  fufpicions,  if  falle,  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther  than  jealoufies  and  murmurs,  which  time  will  ef¬ 
fectually  fupprefs  ;  and,  if  true,  the  injuftice  may  be 
remedied  by  legal  means,  by  an  appeal  to  thofe  tribu¬ 
nals  to  which  every  member  of  fociety  has  (by  beco¬ 
ming  fuch)  virtually  engaged  to  fubmit.  Whereas,  in 
the  great  and  independent  fociety  which  every  nation 
compofes,  there  is  no  fuperior  to  refort  to  but  the  law 
of  nature  \  no  method  to  redrefs  the  infringements  of 
that  law,  but  the  actual  exertion  of  private  force.  As 
therefore  between  two  nations,  complaining  of  mutual 
injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by  the  law  of 
arms  \  fo  in  one  and  the  fame  nation,  when  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  their  common  union  are  fuppofed 
to  be  invaded,  and  more  efpecially  when  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  their  chief  magiftrate  is  alleged  to  be  unduly 
made,  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  complainants  can 
appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles,  the  only  procefs 
by  which  the  appeal  can  be  carried  on  is  that  of  a  ci¬ 
vil  and  inteftine  war.  An  hereditary  fucceflion  to  the 
<erown  js  therefore  noweftablifhed,  in  this  and  moft  other 
'Countries,  in  order  to  prevent  that  periodical  blood¬ 
shed  and  mifery,  which  the  hiftory  of  ancient  imperial 
Rome,  and  the  later  experience  of  modern  times 
Ras  fliown  to  be  the  confequences  of  ele&ive  kine*- 
-doms.  6 

2.  But,  fecondly,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  in¬ 
heritance.  It  in  general  correfponds  with  the  feodal 
path  of  defcents,  chalked  out  by  the  common  law  in 
the  fucceflion  to  landed  eftates  •  yet  with  one  or  two 
material  exceptions.  Bike  them  the  crown  will  de- 
fcend  lineally  to  the  ilfue  of  the  reigning  monarch  5 
as  it  did  from  King  John  to  Richard  II.  through  a  re¬ 
gular  pedigree  of  fix  lineal  generations  :  As  in  them 
the  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  right  of 
primogeniture  among  the  males,  are  ftri&ly  adhered 
to.  1  lius  Edward  V.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Richard  his  younger  brother,  and  Elizabeth 
Jus  eldeft  After.  Like  them,  on  failure  of  the  male 
line,  it  defends  to  the  iffue  female  ;  according  to  the 
ancient  Britifh  cuftom  remarked  by  Tacitus,  So/entfe- 
nunarum  duBu  bellcire,  etfeccum  in  imperils  non  difcernere . 
Thus  Mary  I.  fucceeded  to  Edward  VI.  j  and  the  line  of 
Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
*ucceeded,  on  failure  of  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  his 
foil.  But  among  the  females,  the  crown  defcends  by 
right  of  primogeniture  to  the  eldeft  daughter  only  and 
her  iflue  ^  and  not,  as  in  common  inheritance,  to  all 
Ihe  daughters  at  once  }  the  evident  neceflity  of  a  foie 
lucceftion  to  the  throne  having  occaftoned  the  royal 
Jau  of  defcents  to  depart  from  the  common  law  in  this 
refpect :  and  therefore  Queen  Mary,  on  the  death  of 
.  er  brother,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  alone,  and  not 
in  partner ftiip  with  her  After  Elizabeth.  Again,  the 
floftrme  of  reprefentation  prevails  in  the  defcent  of 

”1^^r0wn*  as  **  ^oes  *n  °ther  inheritances  ;  whereby 
Vol»  X.  Part  II.  ;  y 
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the  lineal  defendants  of  any  perfon  deceafed  ftand  in  Hereditary 
the  fame  place  as  their  anceftor,  if  living,  would  have  t 

done.  Thus  Richard  II.  fucceeded  his  grandfather  v  ^ 
Edward  III.  in  right  of  his  father  the  Black  Prince  } 
to  the  exclufion  of  all  his  uncles,  his  grandfather’s 
younger  children.  Laftly,  on  failure  of  lineal  defen¬ 
dants,  the  crown  goes  to  the  next  collateral  relations 
of  the  late  king  ;  provided  they  are  lineally  defended 
from  the  blood-royal,  that  is,  from  that  royal  ftock 
which  originally  acquired  the  crown.  Thus  Henry  I. 
fucceeded  to  William  II.  John  to  Richard  I.  and 
James  I.  to  Elizabeth  ;  being  all  derived  from  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  was  then  the  only  regal  ftock.  But  herein 
there  is  no  objection  (as  in  the  cafe  of  common  de- 
fents)  to  the  fucceflion  of  a  brother,  an  uncle,  or 
other  collateral  relation,  of  the  half-blood  ;  that  is, 
where  the  relationfhip  proceeds  not  from  the  fame 
couple  of  anceftors  (which  conftitutes  a  kinfman  of  the 
whole  blood),  but  from  a  Angle  anceftor  only  j  as  when 
two  perfons  are  derived  from  the  fame  father,  and  not 
from  the  fame  mother,  or  vice  verfa :  provided  only, 
that  the  one  anceftor,  from  whom  both  are  defended, 
be  that  from  whole  veins  the  blood-royal  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  each.  Thus  Mary  I.  inherited  to  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth  inherited  to  Mary  ;  all  born  of  the 
fame  father,  King  Henry  VIII.  but  all  by  different 
mothers.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity,  Descent, 
and  Succession. 

3*  The  do&rine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no 
means  imply  an  indefeaftble  right  to  the  throne.  No 
man  will  affert  this,  who  has  conftdered  our  laws,  con- 
ftitution,  and  hiftory,  without  prejudice,  and  with  any 
degree  of  attention.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  breaft 
of  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament,  to  defeat  this 
hereditary  right  ;  and  by  particular  entails,  limita¬ 
tions,  and  provifions,  to  exclude  the  immediate  heir, 
and  veft  the  inheritance  in  any  one  elfe.  This  is  ftrfely 
confonant  to  our  laws  and  conftitution  j  as  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  exprefiion  fo  frequently  ufed  in  our 
ftatute-book,  of  “  the  king’s  majefty,  his  heirs,  and 
fucceffors.”  In  which  we  may  obferve,  that  as  the 
word  heirs  neceffarily  implies  an  inheritance  or  here¬ 
ditary  right  generally  fubftfting  in  the  royal  perfon  } 
fo  the  word  fucccjjors,  diftinetly  taken,  muft  imply  that 
this  inheritance  may  fometimes  be  broken  through  ; 
or,  that  there  may  be  a  fucceffor,  without  being  the* 
heir  of  the  king.  And  this  is  fo  extremely  rCafon- 
able,  that  without  fuch  a  power,  lodged  fomewhere, 
our  polity  would  be  very  defective.  For,  let  us  barely 
fuppofe  fo  melancholy  a  cafe,  as  that 'the  heir-apparent 
fhould  be  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  or  otherwife  incapable  of 
reigning  \  how  miferable  would  the  condition  of  the 
nation  be,  if  he  were  alfo  incapable  of  being  fet  aftde  my 
— It  is  therefore  neceffary  that  this  power  fhould  be 
lodged  fomewhere  ;  and  yet  the  inheritance  and  regal 
dignity  would  be  very  precarious  indeed,  if  this  power 
were  exprefsly  and  avowedly  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  fubje£l  only,  to  be  exerted  whenever  prejudice,  ca¬ 
price,  or  difeontent,  ftiould  happen  to  take  the  lead. 
Confequently  it  can  nowhere  be  fo  property  lodged  as 
in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  by  and  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  reigning  king  ;  who,  it  is  not  to  be  fup¬ 
pofed,  will  agree  to  any  thing  improperly  prejudicial  to 
the  rights  of  his  own  defendants.  And  therefore  in 
3  I  *  the 
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bled,  our  laws  have  exprefsly  lodged  it, 

4.  But,  fourthly,  However  the  crown  may  be  li¬ 
mited  or  transferred,  it  ftill  retains  its  defcendible  qua¬ 
lity,  and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it.  And 
hence  in  our  law  the  king  is  faid  never  to  die  in  his 
political  capacity  ;  though  in  common  with  other 
men,  he  is  fubje<R  to  mortality  in  his  natural  :  becaufe 
immediately  upon  the  natural  deatluof  Henry,  Wil¬ 
liam,  or  Edward,  the  king  furvives  in  his  fucceffor. 
For  the  right  of  the  crown  veils  eo  inftanti \  upon  his 
heir  ;  either  the  hares  flatus ,  if  the  courfe  of  defcent 
remains  unimpeached,  or  the  hares  fa&us,  if  the  in¬ 
heritance  be  under  any  particular  fettlement.  So  that 
there  can  be  no  interregnum  ;  but,  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  obferves,  the  right  of  fovereignty  is  fully  invefled 
in  the  fuccelTor  by  the  very  defcent  of  the  crown.  And 
therefore,  however  acquired,  it  becomes  in  him  abfo- 
lutely  hereditary,  unlefs  by  the  rules  of  the  limitation 
it  is  otherwife  ordered  and  determined  :  In  the  fame 
manner  as  landed  ellates,  to  continue  our  former  corn- 
par  ifon,  are  by  the  law  hereditary,  or  defcendible  to 
the  heirs  of  the  owner  ;  but  Hill  there  exiils  a  power, 
by  which  the  property  of  thofe  lands  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  another  perfon.  If  this  transfer  be  made 
fimply  and  abfolutely,  the  lands  will  be  hereditary  in 
the  new  owner,  and  defeend  to  his  heir  at  law  :  but  if 
the  transfer  be  clogged  with  any  limitations,  condi- 
tdons,  or  entails,  the  lands  mull  defeend  in  that  chan¬ 
nel,  fo  limited  and  preferibed,  and  no  other.  See 
Succession. 

HEREDITAS  jacens,  in  Scots  Law .  An  eftate 
is  faid  to  be  in  hereditate  jacente ,  after  the  proprietor’s 
death,  till  the  heir’s  entry. 

HEREFORD,  which  in  Saxon  lignites  the  ford  of 
the  army ,  the  capital  of  Hereford  (hire  in  England, 
fituated  in  W.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  6.  It  is 
luppofed  to  have  rifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  Kenchefter, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  Camden  believes  to  have 
been  the  Ariconium  of  Antoninus.  It  is  very  plea- 
fantly  lituated  among  meadows  and  corn  fields,  and  is 
almoft  encompaffed  with  rivers.  It  feems  to  have 
owed  its  rife,  or  at  lead  its  increafe,  to  the  building 
and  dedicating  a  church  there  to  Ethelbert  king  of 
the  Eaft  Angles,  who  was  murdered  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the  catalogue  of 
martyrs;  foon  after  it  became  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  in 
confequence  of  that  a  confiderable  place.  In  1055  it 
was  fackcd,  the  cathedral  deftroyed,  and  its  bilhop 
Leofgar  ^carried^away  captive  by  Gryffin  prince  of 
South- Wales,  and  Algar,  an  Engliftiman,  who  had 
rebelled  againft  Edward  the  Conreffor.  Harold  forti¬ 
fied  it  with  a  broad  and  high  rampart ;  and  it  appears 
by  Doomfday-book,  that  there  were  no  more  than 
^00  men  within  and  without  the  wall.  A  very  large 
and  ftrong  cattle  was  built  by  the  Normans  along  the 
Wye,  and  the  city  walled  round.  The  prefent  {lately 
cathedral  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by 
Bilhop  Reinelm,  but  enlarged  and  beautified  by  his 
fucceffors.  It  fuffered  much  in  the  barons  wars  ;  and 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  war  between  King 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament.  This  city  is  pretty 
large,  and  had  once  fix  churches  ;  but  two  were  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  not  very  populous  nor 
well  built,  many  of  the  houfes  being  old.  Its  manu¬ 
factures  are  gloves  and  other  leathern  goods ;  and  its 
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corporation  confitts  of  a  mayor,  fix  aldermen,  a  high 
tteward,  deputy-tteward,  and  town-clerk  5  who  have  a 
fword-bearer  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace.  Each  of 
the.  companies  enjoys  diftinft  laws  and  privileges  by 
their  charter,  and  each  has  its  hall.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  1050,  and  deftroyed  by  tfie  Welfh 
in  1060,  but  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  or 
as  fome  fay,  in  that  of  Henry  I.  is  a  beautiful  and 
magnificent  ftrufture,  but  being  greatly  decayed,  part 
of  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in’ Sep¬ 
tember  1786,  and  the  fpire  on  another  tower  was  ta¬ 
ken  down  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  fame  time.  Here  is  an 
hofpital  well  endowed  for  16  poor  people ;  and  two  cha- 
rity-fchools,  one  for  60  boys,  the  other  for  40  girls. 
Ehe  chapter -houfe,  which  was  once  a  very  elegant 
building,  built  about  the  year  1079,  is  now  in  ruins. 
Here  were  formerly  two  or  three  priories.  Almolt 
the  only  drink  here  is  cyder,  which  is  both  cheap  and 
good,  the  very  hedges  in  the  country  being  planted 
with  apple-trees.  The  city  gave  the  title  of  ear/  to 
the  noble  family  of  the  Bohuns  ;  then  of  duke  to  Henry 
of  Laneafter,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  king  of  England  £ 
after  him,  of  earl  to  Stafford  earl  of  Buckingham  5 
then  of  vifeount  to  Devereux  earl  of  Efiex,  which  a 
collateral  branch  of  his  family  ftill  enjoys,  and  is  there¬ 
by  the  premier  vifeount  of  England. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England  nearly 
of  a  circular  form,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Worcefter 
and  Gloucefter,  on  the  fouth  by  Monmouthttiire,  on 
the  weft  by  Radnorlhire  and  Brecknockfhire,  and  on 
the  north  by  Shropfliire.  Its  length  from  north  to 
fouth  is  46  miles,  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  40.  It 
contains  8  market  towns,  87  vicarages,  176  pari  flies, 
and  391  villages.  This  county  contains,  according  to 
the  returns  made  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  paffed  in  1801  for  af- 
certaining  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  1  7,003  houfes, 
occupied  by  18,822  families;  of  this  number  43,955 
weie  males,  and  45,236  females;  31,261  perfons  were 
employed  in  agriculture,  and,  8588  in  trade,  manufac¬ 
tures,  &c.  The  total  number  amounted  to  89,191 
perfons.  It  is  divided  into  11  hundreds,  and  fends  eight 
members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  knights  for  the 
{hire,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following  towns,  Hereford, 
Lempfter  or  Leominfter,  and  Weobly. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  allowed  to  be  as  pleafant, 
fweet,  and  wholefome,  as  that  of  any  other  in  En^ 
land,  there  being  nothing  either  in  the  foil  or  fituation 
to  render  it  otherwife.  The  foil  throughout  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  inferior  to  none,  either  for  grain,  fruit,  or 
pafture,  Applying  the  inhabitants  plentifully  with  all 
the  neceflaries  of  life  :  but  that  by  which  it  is  diftin- 
guiflied  from  moft  others,  is  its  fruit,  efpecially  apples, 
of  which  it  produces  fueh  quantities,  that  the  cyder 
made  of  them  is  not  only  fufficient  for  their  own  con- 
fumption,  though  it  is  their  ordinary  drink,  but  alfo 
in  a  great  meafure  for  that  of  London  and  other  parts. 
That  in  particular  which  is  made  from  the  apple  call¬ 
ed  redjireaky  is  much  admired,  and  has  a  body  almoft 
equal  to  that  of  white-wine.  The  county  is  well  fup- 
plied  with  wood  and  water  ;  for,  befides  ltffer  ftreams, 
there  are  the  rivers  Fro  me,  Loden,  Lug,  Wye,  Wadel, 
Arro,  Dare,  and  Monow  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  large, 
and  all  of  them  are  well  ftored  with  fifli,  particularly 
the  Vv  ye,  which  breeds  lalmon.  It  lies  in  the  dioeefe 


of  Hereford,  and  Oxford  circuit. 


Hereford, 

Hereford. 

fhire. 
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Keretuufen  HERENAUSEN,  a  palace  of 

11  Hanover,  formerly  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great 
.  ere  y‘ ,  Britain.  Here  are  lodgings  for  all  the  court  j  and  a 
garden  of  vafl  extent,  in  which  are  fine  waterworks,  a 
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labyrinth,  and  many  other  curiofities  worthy  the  ob- 
fervation  of  a  traveller. 

HERENTHALS,  a  town  of  Brabant  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  quarter  of  Antwerp  $  feated 
on  the  river  Nethe,  in  E.  Long.  4.54.  N.  Lat.  51.  13. 

HERESY,  in  Law,  an  offence  againfl  Chriilianity, 
confining  in  a  denial  of  fome  of  its  effential  dodlrines, 
publicly  and  obflinately  avowed  j  being  defined,  fen- 
tcntia  rcrurn  divinarutn  humano  fenfu  excogitata,  palam 
dcBa  et  pertinaciter  defenfa .  And  here  it  muff  be 

acknowledged  that  particular  modes  of  belief,  or  un¬ 
belief,  not  tending  to  overturn  Chriflianity  itfelf,  or  to 
fap  the  foundations  of  morality,  are  by  no  means  the 
obiecl  of  coercion  by  the  civil  magiflrate.  What  doc¬ 
trines  fiiall  therefore  be  adjudged  herefy,  was  left  by 
our  old  confutation  to  the  determination  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  judge  ;  who  had  herein  a  moll  arbitrary  lati¬ 
tude  allowed  him.  For  the  general  definition  of  an 
heretic  given  by  Lyndewode,  extends  to  the  fmallefl 
deviations  from  the  dofirines  of  the  holy  church  :  hce - 
reticus  ejl  qui^dubitat  de  fide  catholica ,  et  qui  negligit 
fervare  ea ,  qiice  Romana  ecelefia  fiatuit ,  feu  fierce  are  de - 
creverat .  Or,  as  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  1 5.  ex* 
preffes  it  in  Englifh,  “  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  bleifed  determinations  of  the 
holy  church.”  Very  contrary  this  to  the  ufage  of  the 
firft  general  councils,  which  defined  all  heretical  doc¬ 
trines  with  the  utmofl  precifion  and  exa&nefs.  And 
what  ought  to  have  alleviated  the  punifhment,  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  crime,  feems  to  have  enhanced  it  in 
thofe  days  of  blind  zeal  and  pious  cruelty.  It  is  true 
that  the  fan&imonious  hypocrify  of  the  canonifts  went 
at  firfl  no  farther  than  enjoining  penance,  excommuni¬ 
cation,  and  ecelefiaftical  deprivation,  for  herefy ;  though 
afterwards  they  proceeded  boldly  to  imprifonment  by 
the  ordinary,  and  confifcation  of  goods  in  pios  ifius. 
But  in  the  mean  time  they  had  prevailed  upon  the 
weaknefs  of  bigotted  princes  to  make  the  civil  power 
fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  by  making  herefy  not 
only  a  temporal,  but  even  a  capital,  offence  :  the  Ro- 
mifii  ecclefiafiics  determining,  without  appeal,  what¬ 
ever  they  pleafed  to  be  herefy,  and  fhifting  off  to  the 
fe.cular  arm  the  odium  and  drudgery  of  executions  • 
with  which  they  themfelves  were  too  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  to  intermeddle.  Nay,  they  pretended  to  intercede 
and  pray,  on  behalf  of  the  convided  heretic,  ut  citra 
mortis  periculum  fententia  circa  eum  ??ioderetur  :  well 
knowing  that  at  the  fame  time  they  were  delivering  the 
unhappy  via.inV  to  certain  death.  Hence  the  capital 
pun i fli men ts  infii&ed  on  the  ancient  Donatifls  and  Ma- 
mchmans  by  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Juftinian  : 
hence  alfo  the  conflitution  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
mentioned  by  Lyndewode,  adjudging  all  perfons  with¬ 
out  diftin&ion  to  be  burnt  with  fire  who  were  convic¬ 
ted  of  herefy  by  the  ecelefiaftical  judge.  The  fame 
emperor,  in  another  conflitution,  ordained,  that  if  any 
temporal  lord,  when  admonifhed  by  the  church,  fhould 
neglect  to  clear  his  territories  of  heretics  within  a  year, 

U  fhould  be  lawful  for  good  Catholics  to  feize  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  lands,  and  utterly  to' exterminate  the  hereti* 
cal  pofldfors.  And  upon  this  foundation  was  built 
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Germany  near  that  arbitrary  power,  fo  long  claimed  and  fo  fatally  ex- 
erted  by  the  pope,  of  difpofing  even  of  the  kingdoms  1 
of  refractory  princes  to  more  dutiful  Tons  of  the  church. 
The  immediate  event  of  this  conflitution  was  fome- 
thing  lingular,  and  may  ferve  to  illuflrate  at  once  the 
gratitude  of  the  holy  fee,  and  the  juil  punifhment  of 
the  royal  bigot*,  for,  upon  the  authority  of  this  very 
conflitution,  the  pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very  em- 
peror  Frederic  from  his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  gave  it 
to  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Chriflianity  being  thus  deformed  by  the  dsemon  of 
persecution  upon  the  continent,  we  cannot  ex  pec!  that 
our  own  itlartd  fhould  be  entirely  free  from  the  fame 
fcourge.  And  therefore  we  find  among  our  ancient 
precedents  a  writ  de  hcerctico  comburendo ,  which  is 
thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law 
itfelf.  However,  it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  con- 
vidlion  of  herefy  by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any 
petty  ecelefiaftical  court,  but  before  the  archbifhop 
himfelf  in  a  provincial  fynod  ;  and  that  the  delinquent 
wjis  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  do  as  he  fhould  pleafe 
with  him  ,  fo  that  the  crown  had  a  controul  over  the 
fpiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  the  convi6l  by  if. 
fuing  no  procefs  againll  him  ^  the  writ  de  hce  re  tic  0  com¬ 
burendo  being  not  a  writ  of  courfe,  but  iffuing  only  by 
the  fpecial  direction  of  the  king  in  council. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  eyes  of  the 
Chriftian  world  began  to  open,  and  the  feeds  of  the 
Proteftanfc  religion  (though  under  the  opprobrious  name 
of  io l lardy )  took  root  in  this  kingdom  y  the  clergy,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  from  the  king’s  dubious  .title  to  demand 
an  increafe  of  their  own  power,  obtained  an  a 61  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  fharpened  the  edge  of  perfection  to  its 
utmofl  keennefs.  .For,  by  that  ftatute,  the  diocefan 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fynod,  might  con- 
\i6l  of  heretical  tenetsj  and  unlefs  the  convidl  abjured 
his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapfed,  the  fhe- 
riff  was  bound  ex  officio,  if  required  by  the  bifhop,  to 
commit  the  unhappy  vi6lim  to  the  flames,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  confent  of  the  crown.  By  the  ftatute 
1  Hen.  V.  c.  7.  lollardy  was  alfo  made  a  temporal  of¬ 
fence,  and  indj&able  in  the  king’s  courts  \  which  did 
not  thereby  gain  an  exclufive,  but  only  a  concurrent, 
jtirifdiaion  with  the  biftrop’s  confiflory. 

Afterwards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  religion’ 
began  to  advance,  the  power  of  the  ecclefiafiics  was 
fome  what  moderated  j  for  though  what  herefy  is,  was 
not  then  precifely  defined,  yet  we  are  told  in  Vome 
points  what  it  is  not ;  the  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14, 
declaring,  that  offences  againfl  the  fee  of  Rome  are  not 
herefy  $  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby  restrained  from 
proceeding  in  any  cafe  upon  mere  fufpicion ;  that  is, 
unlefs. the  party  be  accufed  by  two  credible  witneffes, 
or  an  indi6lment  of  herefy  be  firfl  previou fly*  found  in 
the  king’s  courts  of  common  law.  And  yet  the  fpirit 
of  perfecution  was  not  yet  abated,  but  only  diverted 
into  a  lay  channel.  I*er  in  fix  years  afterwards,  by 
ftatute.  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  the  bloody  law  of  the 
fix  articles  was  made,  which  eftablifhed  the  fix  moil 
conte fled  points  of  popery,  tranfubflaniiation,  commu¬ 
nion  in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monaftic 
vows,  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs,  and  auricular  confeffion; 
which  points  were  “  determined  and  refolved  by  the 
mofl  godly  ftudy,  pain,  and  travil  of  his  majefly  :  for 
which  his  mofl  humble  and  obedient  fubje&s,  the  lords 
3^2  fpiritual 
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Herefy.  fpirltual  and  temporal  and  the  commons,  in  parliament 
affembled,  did  not  only  render  and  give  unto  his  high- 
nefs  their  moll  high  and  hearty  thanks  but  did  alfo 
enadt  and  declare  all  oppugners  of  the  fir  ft  to  be  here¬ 
tics,  and  to  be  burr.t  with  fire;  and  of  the  five  lafl  to 
be  felons,  and  to  fuller  death.  The  fame  llatute  efta- 
blifhed  a  new  and  mixed  jurifdidlion  of  clergy  and  laity 
for  the  trial  and  convidiion  of  heretics;  the  reigning 
prince  being  then  equally  intent  on  deflroying  the  fu- 
premacy  of  the  bilhops  of  Rome,  and  ellabiifhing  all 
othe~  their  corruptions  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Without  perplexing  this  detail  with  the  various  re¬ 
peals  and  revivals  of  thefe  fanguinary  laws  in  the  two 
Succeeding  reigns,  let  us  proceed  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  when  the  reformation  was  finally 
ellabbfhed  with  temper  and  decency,  unfullied  with 
party-rancour,  or  perfonal  caprice  and  refentment. 
By  llatute  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  all  former  ftatutes  belonging  to 
herely  are  repealed,  which  leaves  the  jurifdidlion  of  he¬ 
refy  a>  it  flood  at  common  law;  viz.  as  to  the  ioflidlion 
of  common  cenfures  in  the  eoclefiaftical  courts;  and  in 
ca.e  of  burning  the  heietic,  in  the  provincial  fynod  only. 
Sit  Matthew  Hale  is  indeed  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
holds  that  fuch  power  redded  in  the  d'oeefan  alfo; 
though  be  agrees  that  in  either  cafe  the  writ  de  lueretico 
comburendo  was  not  dtmandable  of  common  right,  but 
grantable  or  otherwife  merely  at  the  king’s  difcietion. 
But  the  principal  point  non  gained  was,  that  by  this 
llatute  a  boundary  is  for  the  firil  time  let  to  what  fhall 
be  accounted  herefy  ;  nothing  for  the  future  being 
to  be  fo  determined,  but  only  fuch  tenets  as  have 
been  heretofore  fo  declared,  1.  By  the  words  of  the 
holy  feriptures  ;  or,  2.  By  the  firfl  four  general 
councils,  nr  fuch  others  as  have  only  ufed  the  words  of 
the  holy  feriptures;  or,  3.  Which  (hall  hereafter  be  fo 
declared  by  the  parliament,  with  the  affent  of  the  clergy 
in  convocation.  Thus  was  herc'y  reduced  to  a  greater 
certainty  than  before  ;  though  it  might  not  have  been 
the  worfe  to  have  defined  it  in  terms  flill  more  precife 
and  particular  :  as  a  man  continued  flill  liable  to  be 
burnt,  for  what  perhaps  he  did  not  underfland  to  be 
herefy,  till  the  ecclefiaflical  judge  fo  interpreted  the 
Words  of  the  canonical  feriptures. 

For  the  writ  de  hcerelico  comburendo  remained  flill 
*  *n  force;  and  we  have  inflances  of  its  being  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  upon  two  Anabaptiils  in  the  17th  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  two  Arians  in  the  9th  of  James  I.  But 
it  wfas  totally  abolifhed,  and  herefy  again  fubjefted  only 
to  ecclefiaflical  corre£lion,  pro  falute  animcey  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  llatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  9.:  for,  in  one  and  the 
fame  reign,  our  lands  were  delivered  from  the  flavery 
of  military  tenures;  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  impri- 
fonment  by  the  habeas  corpus  a61 ;  and  our  minds  from 
the  tyranny  of  fuperflitious  bigotry,  by  demoliihing 
this  lafl  badge  of  persecution  in  the  Englifh  law. 

Every  thing  is  now  as  it  fhould  be,  with  refpeft  to 
the  fpi ritual  cognizance,  and  fpiritual  punifliment  of 
herefy:  unlefs  perhaps  that  the  crime  ought  to  be  more 
flridlly  defined,  and  no  perfecution  permitted,  even  in 
the  ecclefiaflical  courts,  till  the  tenets  in  queflion  are 
by  proper  authority  previoufly  declared  to  be  heretical. 
Under  thefe  reftriaions,  it  feems  neceffary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  national  religion,  that  the  officers  of  the 
church  fhould  have  power  to  eenfure  heretics  5  yet  not 
to  harafs  them  with  temporal  penalties,  much  lefs  to 
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exterminate  or  deftroy  them.  The  legislature  hath  in-  Herefy 
deed  thought  it  proper,  that  the  civil  magiftrate  fhould  J| 
again  mtcrpofe,  with  regard  to  one  fpecies  of  herefy  Heriffon, 
very  prevalent  in  modern  times;  for  by  llatute  9  &  10 
W.  III.  c.  32.  if  any  perfon  educated  in  the  Chriftian 
religion,  or  profefting  the  fame,  fhall  by  w  riting,  print¬ 
ing,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  deny  any  one  of 
the  perfons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  maintain 
that  there  are  more  gods  than  one,  he  fhall  undergo 
the  fame  penalties  and  incapacities  which  were  juft  now 
mentioned  to  be  infli&ed  on  apoftacy  by  the  fame  ftatute. 

HERETIC,,  a  general  name  for  all  fuch  perfons 
under  any  religion,  but  efpecially  the  Chriftian,  aspro- 
fefs  or  teach  religious  opinions  contrary  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  faith,  or  to  what  is  made  the  flandard  of  or¬ 
thodoxy.  See  Heresy. 

HERETOCHS,  among  our  Saxon  anceflors,  fig- 
nifit-d  the  fame  with  dukes  or  duces,  denoting  the  com¬ 
manders  or  leaders  of  their  armies. 

It  appears,  from  Edward  the  Confeffor’s  laws,  that 
the  military  force  of  this  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  ' 
the  dukes  or  heretochs,  who  were  conftituted  through 
every  province  and  county  in  the  kingdom,  being  fe¬ 
lled  out  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  luch  as  were 
moft  remarkable  for  bein gfapientes,  fades,  ct  animojt. 

Their  duty  was  to. lead  and  regulate  the  Englifh  armies, 
with  a  very  unlimited  power;  and  becaufe  of  their  great 
power,  they  were  eledled  by  the  people  in  their  full  af- 
fembly,  or  folk  mote,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fheriffs 
were  eleHed. 

HERFORDEN,  or  Herward£n,  a  free  and  im¬ 
perial  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia, 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  Ravenfherg.  Here  is  a  fa¬ 
mous  nunnery  belonging  to  the  Proteftants  of  the  con- 
feffion  of  Augfburg,  whofe  abbefs  is  a  princefs  of  the 
empire,  and  has  a  voice  and  place  in  the  diet.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Aa.  E.  Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 

HERGRUNDT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  rieh  mines  of  vitriol.  Thefe  who  w'ork 
in  the  mines  have  built  a  fubterraneous  town,  which 
has  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  E.  Long;.  18.  ic 
N.  Lat.  48.  30. 

HERIOT,  in  Laiv ,  a  cuflomary  tribute  of  goods 
and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  de- 
ceafe  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  See  Tenure. 

Heriot  is  of  two  forts — viz.  I.  Heriot-cuflom,  where 
heriots  have  been  paid  time  out  of  mind  by  cuftom, 
after  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life.  In  fome  places, 
there  is  a  cuftomary  compofition  in  money,  as  10  or  2Q 
(hillings  in  lieu  of  a  heriot,  by  which  the  lord  and  te¬ 
nant  are  both  bound,  if  it  be  an  indifputably  ancient 
cuftom;  but  a  new  compofition  of  this  fort  will  not  bind 
the  reprefentatives  of  either  party.  2.  Heriot-fervice, 
when  a  tenant  holds  by  fuch  fervice  to  pay  heriot  at 
the  time  of  his  death ;  which  fervice  is  expreffed  in  the 
deed  of  feoffment.— For  this  latter  the  lord  (hall  dif- 
train  ;  and  for  the  other  he  (hall  feize,  and  not  diftrain. 

If  the  lord  purchafe  part  of  the  tenancy,  heriot-fervice 
is  extinguilhcd  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  of  lieriot-cuftom. 

HER1SSON,  in  Fortification ,  a  beam  armed  with 
a  great  number  of  iron  fpikts  with  their  points  out¬ 
wards,  and  fupp®rted  by  a  pivot  on  which  it  turns, 

'Ihefe  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  any  paffage,  and 
are  frequently  placed  before  the  gates,  and  more  efpe¬ 
cially  the  wicket-doors,  of  a  town  or  fortrefs,  to  fecure 
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tliofe  paflages  which  muft  of  neceflity  be  often  opened 
and  fhut. 

HERITABLE  rights,  in  Scots  L,aw,  flgnify  all 
,  rights  affedting  lands,  houfes,  &c.  or  any  immoveable 
fubje6L 

HERITAGE,  in  Scots  Law ,  lands,  houfes,  or  any 
immoveable  fubjeft,  in  eon  trad  id  in  61  ion  to  moveables 
or  moveable  fubje6ts.  It  alfo  fometimes  flgnifies  fueh 
immoveable  property  as  a  perfon  fucceeds  to  as  heir  to 
another,  in  con  trad  id  in  61  ion  to  that  which  he  himfelf 
purchafes  or  acquires  in  any  other  manner,  called  con - 
quejl . 

HERMAlA,  in  antiquity,  ancient  Greek  fedivals 
in  honour  of  the  god  Hermes  or  Mercury.  One  of 
thefe  was  celebrated  by  the  Pheneatae  in  Arcadia  j  a 
fecond  by  the  Cyllenians  in  Elis  ;  and  a  third  by  the 
Tanagraeans,  where  Mercury  was  reprefented  with  a 
ram  upon  his  ihoulder,  becaufe  he  was  laid  to  have 
walked  through  the  city  in  that  podure  in  time  of  a 
plague,  and  to  have  cured  the  Tick  ;  in  memory  of 
which,  it  was  cudomary  at  this  fedival  for  one  of  the 
mod  beautiful  youths  in  the  city  to  walk  round  the 
walls  with  a  ram  upon  his  ffioulder. — A  fourth  fedival 
of  the  fame  name  was  obferved  in  Crete,  when  it  was 
ufual  for  the  fervants  to  fit  down  at  the  table  while 
their  maders  waited  ;  a  cudom  which  was  alfo  obferved 
at  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

HERMANN,  Paul,  a  celebrated  botanid,  was 
born  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  and  pra6lifed  phyfic  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after 
which  (in  1679)  he  was  chofen  profeffor  of  botany  at 
Leyden,  and  fuperintendant  of  the  botanical  garden,  in 
which  fcience  he  obtained  the  highed  reputation,  and 
died  in  the  year  1695.  His  firfl  publication,  in  1687, 
Was  a  catalogue  of  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  univer- 
garden  which,  in  feven  years  he  had  fo  much 
enriched  with  plants  from  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies, 
that  it  nearly  rivalled  the  very  firft  in  Europe.  His 
method  of  botanical  claffification  is  contained  in  his 
Flora?  Lugduno-Batavce  Flores,  publifhed  in  1690.  His 
P aradifus  Batavus,  &c.  was  publiffied  after  his  deceafe, 
by  William  Sherard,  which  contains  many  rare,  and 
fome  entirely  new  fpecies,  delineated  in  a  very  elegant 
manner.  The  red  of  Hermann’s  works  are,  Mufcei 
Indici  Catalogus,  coalmens  varia  exotica  animalia,  in - 
Jecio,  vegetabiha,  tinner  alia ;  Lapis  Lydius  Mater  ice 
Medico?,  in  which  lad  his  new  chara61ers  of  plants  are 
made  ufe  of  to  illudrate  their  medical  properties.  At 
his  death  he  left  behind  him  45*-1  ^ne  drawings,  and  a 
numerous  colle6tion  of  dried  plants,  which  ferved  for 
the  bads  of  the  Flora  Ceylamca  of  Linnaeus,  and  alfo  a 
catalogue  of  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Dr 
Hannes  addrelfed  to  him  a  beautiful  Latin  ode,  which 
is  dill  preferved  *,  but  many  of  the  treafures  of  his  in- 
dudrious  life  were  drangely  negle61ed,  and  allowed  to 
be  difperfed. 

HERMANNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  monodelphia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  37th  order,  Columniferce. 

HERMANS  r ADT,  a  handfome,  populous,  and 
ftrong  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Tranfylvania,  with 
a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  the  rcfidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province  \  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Ceben,  in  E. 
Long.  23*  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  o. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  is  generally  underdood  to 
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dignify  a  human  creature  poflefled  of  both  fexes,  or 
who  has  the  parts  of  generation  both  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  The  term  however  is  applied  alfo  to  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  even  to  plants. — The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Greek  a  compound  of  'Egpjj,  Mercury , 

and  Venus  ;  q.  d.  a  mixture  of  Mercury  and 

Venus,  1.  e.  of  male  and  female.  For  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  Hermaphroditus  was  originally  a  proper  name, 
applied  by  the  heathen  mythologids  to  a  fabulous  dei¬ 
ty,  whom  fome  reprefent  as  a  fon  of  Hermes,  Mercury, 
and  Aphrodite ,  Venus  :  and  who,  being  defperately  in 
love  with  the  nymph  Salmafis,  obtained  of  the  gods  to 
have  his  body  and  hers  united  into  one.  Others  fay, 
that  the  god  Hermaphroditus  was  conceived  as  a  cbm- 
pofition  of  Mercury  and  Venus  j  to  exhibit  the  union 
between  eloquence,  or  rather  commerce,  whereof  Mer¬ 
cury  wras  god,  with  pleafure,  whereof  Venus  was  the 
proper  deity.  Laflly,  others  think  this  jun&ion  in¬ 
tended  to  fliow  that  Venus  (pleafure)  was  of  both 
fexes  ;  as,  in  effe6I,  the  poet  Calvus  calls  Venus  a 
god. 

Pollentemque  Deum  Venerem, 

As  alfo  Virgil,  ALneid,  lib.  ii. 

Difcedo ,  ac  ducente  Deo  Jlammam  inter  et  hojles 

Expeditor — - — ,  ,  ■ 

M.  Spon  obferves,  Hefychius  calls  Venus  Aphroditos  : 
and  Theophraflus  affirms,  that  Aphroditos,  or  Venus, 
is  Hermaphroditus ;  and  that  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus 
ffie  has  a  flatue,  which  reprefents  her  with  a  beard  like 
a  man. — The  Greeks  alfo  call  hermaphrodites ,  ctvdgoyvvoi, 
androgyni,  q.  d.  men- women.  See  the  article  Andro¬ 
gynes. 

In  a  treatife  by  Mr  Hunter,  in  the  69th  volume  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa6Hons,  hermaphrodites  are  di¬ 
vided  into  natural  arid  unnatural  or  monftrous.  The  firft 
belongs  to  the  more  Ample  orders  of  animals,  of  which 
there  are  a  much  greater  number  than  of  the  more  per- 
fe6t.  The  unnatural  takes  place  in  every  tribe  of  ani¬ 
mals  having  diftin6t  fexes,  but  is  more  common  in  fome 
than  in  others.  The  human  fpecies,  our  author  ima¬ 
gines,  has  the  feweft ;  never  having  feen  them  in  that 
fpecies,  nor  in  dogs  \  but  in  the  horfc,  ffieep,  and  black 
cattle,  they  are  very  frequent. 

From  Mr  Hunter’s  account,  however,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  fuch  a  creature  as  a  perfe6l  hermaphrodite 
has  ever  exifted.  All  the  hermaphrodites  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  had  the  appearance  of 
females,  and  were  generally  faved  as  fuch.  In  the 
horfe  they  are  very  frequent  ;  and  in  the  moft  perfe6l 
of  this  kind  he  ever  faw,  the  tefticles  had  come  down 
out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  place  where  the  udder 
ffiould  have  been,  and  appeared  like  an  udder,  not  fo 
pendulous  as  the  ferotum  in  the  male  of  fuch  animals. 
There  were  alfo  two  nipples,  of  which  horfes  have  no 
perfe6t  form  ;  being  blended  in  them  with  the  (heath 
or  prepuce,  of  which  there  was  none  here.  The  exter¬ 
nal  female  parts  were  exa6tly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a  per- 
fc6I  female  j  but  inftead  of  a  common-fized  clitoris, 
there  was  one  about  five  or  fix  inches  long  \  which  when 
ere 61,  flood  almoft  dire6Ily  backwards. 

A  foal  afs  very  fimilar  to  the  above  was  killed,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  obferved  on  difle6Hon. 
The  teflicles  were  not  come  down  as  in  the  former, 
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poffibly  becaufe  the  creature  was  too  young1.  It  had 
alfo  two  nipples  ;  but  there  was  no  penis  paffing  round 
the  pubes  to  the  belly,  as  in  the  perfect  male  afs.  The 
external  female  parts  were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  flie- 
afs.  Within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  was  placed 
the  clitoris  ;  but  much  longer  than  that  of  a  true  fe¬ 
male,  being  about  five  inches  long.  The  vagina  was 
open  a  little  farther  than  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
into  it,  and  then  became  obliterated  :  from  thence,  up 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  there  was  no  canal.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  common  uterus  it  was  hollow,  or  had 
a  cavity  in  it,  and  then  divided  into  two,  viz.  a  right 
and  a  left,  called  the  horns  of  the  uterus,  which  were 
alio  pervious.  Beyond  the  termination  of  the  two 
horns  were  placed  the  ovaria,  as  in  the  true  female  ; 
but  the  Fallopian  tubes  could  not  be  found— From  the 
broad  ligaments,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  horns  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaria  were  attached,  there  paffed  to¬ 
wards  each  groin  a  part  fimilar  to  the  round  ligaments 
in  the  female,  which  were  continued  into  the  rings  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
there  were  continued  with  them  a  procefs  or  theca  of 
the  peritonaeum,  fimilar  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  com¬ 
munis  in  the  male  afs  ;  and  in  thefe  theca  were  found 
the  tefticles,  but  no  vafa  deferentia  could  be  obferved 
palling  from  them. 

In  molt  fpecies  of  animals,  the  production  of  her- 
maphrodUes  appears  to  be  the  effeft  of  chance  ;  but  in 
the  black  cattle  it  feems  to  be  an  eftablilhed  principle 
of  their  propagation.  It  is  a  well  known  fad,  and,  * 
iar  as  has  yet  been  difeovered,  appears  to  be  univerfal 
that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two  calves,  one  of  them 
a  bull,  and  the  other  a  cew  to  appearance,  the  cow  is 
unfit  lor  propagation,  but  the  bull-calf  becomes  a  very 
proper  bull.  They  are  known  not  to  breed  ;  they  do 
not  fliow  the  leaf!  inclination  for  the  bull,  nor  does  the 
bull  ever  take  the  lealt  notice  of  them.  Among  the 
country  people  in  England,  this  kind  of  calf  is  called 
a  jree-martin ;  and  this  Angularity  is  juft  as  well  known 
among  the  farmers  as  either  cow  or  bull.  When  they 
are  preferred,  it  is  for  the  purpofes  of  an  ox  or  fpayed 
heifer  ;  viz.  to  yoke  with  the  oxen,  or  fatten  for  the 
table,  lhey  are  much  larger  than  either  the  bull  or 
the  cow,  and  the  horns  grow  longer  and  bigger,  being 
very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  an  ox.  The  bellow  of  a  free- 
martin  is  alfo  fimilar  to  that  of  an  ox,  and  the  meat  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  ox  or  fpayed  heifer,  viz.  much 
finer  m  the.  fibre  than  either  the  bull  or  cow ;  and  they 
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Of  thefe  creatures  Mr  Hunter  differed  three,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  obferved  in  the  moft 
perfect  of  them— ihe  external  parts  were  rather  fmall- 
er  than  in  the  eow.  The  vagina  paffed  on  as  in  the 
cow  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  then  it  began 
to  contraft  into  a  imall  canal,  which  paffed  on  to  the 
divilion  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  horns  ;  each  horn 
pafling  along  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  laterally 
towards  the  ovaria  At  the  termination  of  thefe  horns 
uere  placed  both  the  ovaria  and  tefticles,  both  of  which 
were  nearly  about  the  fize  of  a  linall  nutmeg.  No 
l'allopian  tubes  could  be  found.  To  the  tefticles  were 
vala  deferentia,  but  imperfeft.  The  left  one  did  not 
come  near  the  teflicle;  the  right  only  came  clofe  to  it, 
but  did  not  terminate  in  the  body  called  epididymis. 
1  hey  were  both  pervious,  and  opened  into  the  vagina- 
near  the  opening  of  the  urethra— On  the  pofterior 
lurface  of  the  bladder,  or  between  the  uterus  -and  blad¬ 
der,  were  the  two  bags  called  the  vejicu/a fiminales  in 
the  male,  but  much  fmaller  than  what  they  are  in 
the  bull :  the  duffs  opened  along  with  the  vafa  dif¬ 
ferentia. 
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Byiome  they  are  fuppofed  to  exceed  the  ox  and  heifer 
in  delicacy  or  tafte,  and  bear  a  higher  price  at  market : 
this,  however,  does  not  always  hold,  and  Mr  Hunter 
gives  an  mftance  of  the  contrary.  The  Romans,  who 
called  the  bull  taurus,  fpoke  alfo  of  tourer  in  the  femi¬ 
nine  gender  different  from  cows.  Stephens  obferves,  that 
it  was  thought  they  meant  by  this  word  barren  cows 
•who  00 tamed  the  name  becaufe  they  did  not  conceive 
any  more  than  bulls.  He  alfo  quotes  a  paffage  from 
Columella,  lit),  vi.  cap.  22.  “  And,  like  the  tauree 

which  occupy  the  place  of  fertile  cows,  fliould  be  re¬ 
jected  or  fent  away.”  He  likewife  quotes  Varro  De 
re  rujhca,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  “  The  cow  which  is  barren 

is  called  taura. ”  from  which  we  may  reafonably  con¬ 
jecture,  that  the  Romans  had  not  the  idea  of  the  cir- 
cunutances  of  their  production. 


Concerning  hermaphrodites  of  the  human  fpecies, 
much  has  been  written,  and  many  laws  ena&ed  about 
dlftfrent  nations  5  but  the  exiftence  of  them  is 
difputed.  Dr  Parfons  has  given  us  a  treatife  on 
the  lubjecr,  m  which  he  endeavours  to  explode  the  no¬ 
tion  as  a  vulgar  error.  According  to  him,  all  the  her¬ 
maphrodites  that  have  appeared,  were  only  women 
whole  clitoris  from  fome  caufe  or  other  was  overgrown  • 
and,  in  particular,  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  an  An! 
gola  vyoman  fliown  at  London  as  an  hermaphrodite 
lome  time  ago. 

Among  the  reptile  tribe,  indeed,  fuch  as  worms, 
inaiis,  leeches,  &c.  hermaphrodites  are  very  frequent. 
I11  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  very  extraordinary  kind  of  liermaphro- 
dites,  which  not  only  have  both  fexes,  but  do  the  office 
ot  both  at  the  fame  time.  Such  are  earth-worms 
round-tailed  worms  found  in  the  inteftines  of  men  and 
horfes,  land-fnails,  and  thofe  of  frefh-waters,  and  all  the 
forts  of  leeches.  And,  as  all  thefe  are  reptiles,  and 
without  bones,  M.  Poupart  concludes  it  probable,  that 
all  other  infers  which  have  thefe  two  characters  are 
alio  hermaphrodites. 

The  method'  of  coupling  praftifed  in  this  clafs  .of 
hermaphrodites,  may  be  illuftrated  in  the  inftance  of 
earth-worms.  I  hefe  little  creatures  creep,  two  by 
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ditpole  their  bodies  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  head 
of  the  one  is  turned  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  Being 
thus  ftretched  lengthwife,  a  little  conical  button  or  pa¬ 
pilla  is  thruft  forth  by  each,  and  received  into  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  other.  Thefe  animals,  being  male  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  and  female  in  another,  and  the  body 
flexible  withal,  M.  Homberg  does  not  think  it  impof- 
fiDle  but  that  an  earth-worm  may  couple  with  itftlf. 
and  oe  both  father  and  mother  of  its  young;  an 
o  bier  vat  ion  which,  to  fome,  appears  highly  extrava- 

Among  the  infefts  of  the  fofit  or  bonelefs  kind,  there 
are  great  numbers  indeed,  which  are  fo  far  from  being 
hermaphrodites,  that  they  are  of  no  fex  at  all.  Of  this 
Kind  are  all  the  caterpillars,  maggots,  and  worms,  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  eggs  of  flies  of  all  kinds  :  but  the  reafon 
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Henna*  of  this  is  plain  j  thefe  are  not  animals  in  a  perfeft  ftate, 

phrodite  but  difguifes  under  which  animals  lurk.  They  have  no 

HerLs.  bufinefs  with  the  propagating  of  their  fpecies,  but  are 
to  be  transformed  into  animals  of  another  kind,  by 
the  putting  off  their  feveral  coverings,  and  then  only 
they  are  in  their  perfeft  ftate,  and  therefore  then  only 
fhow  the  differences  of  fex,  which  are  always  in  the 
diftinft  animals,  each  being  only  male  or  female. 
Thefe  copulate,  and  their  eggs  produce  thefe  crea¬ 
tures,  which  (how  no  fex  till  they  arrive  at  that  per- 
fe<ft  ftate  again. 

Hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  in  Botany .  Thefe  are 
fo  called  by  the  fexualifts  on  account  of  their  contain¬ 
ing  both  tlie  antherae  and  ftigma,  the  fuppofed  organs 
of.  generation,  within  the  fame  calyx  and  petals.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  all  the  dalles  in  Linnaeus’s 
fexual  method,  except  the  claffes  ttioncecia  and  dicecia  ; 
in  the  former  of  which,  male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  fame  root  ;  in  the  latter,  in  diftinft 
plants  from  the  fame  feed.— In  the  elafs  polygamia , 
there  are  always  hermaphrodite  flowers  mixed  wfith 
male  or  female,  or  both,  either  on  the  fame  or  diftin& 
roots..  In. the  plantain-tree  the  flowers  are  all  herma¬ 
phrodite  ;  in  fome,  however,  the  antherce  or  male  or¬ 
gan,  in  others  the  ftigma  or  female  organ,  proves  ab¬ 
ortive.  The  flowers  in  the  former  clafs  are  ftyled  fe¬ 
male  hermaphrodites  ;  in  the  latter,  male  hermaphrodites* 
-—Hermaphrodites  are  thus  as  frequent  in  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  as  they  are  rare  and  fcarce  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  one. 

HERMAS,  an  eeclefiaftica!  author  of  the  firft  cen¬ 
tury  3  and  according  to  Origen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome, 
the  fame  whom  St  Paul  falutes  in  the  end  of  his  epiftle 
to  the  Romans.  He  wrote  a  book  in  Greek  fome  time 
before  Domitian’s  perfecution,  which  happened  in  the 
year  95*  .  This  work  is  entitled  Ihe  P ajlor ,  from  his 
reprefenting  an  angel  fpeaking  to  him  in  it  under  the 
form  of  . a  fhepherd.  The  Greek  text  is  loft,  but  a 
very  ancient  Latin  verfion  of  it  is  ftill  extant.  Some 
of  the  fathers  have  confidered  this  book  as  canonical. 
The  beft  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1698,  where  it  is  to 
be  found  among  the  other  apoftolical  fathers,  illuftra- 
ted  with  the  notes  and  eorredions  of  Cotelerius  and 
Le  Clere..  With  them  it  was  tranflated  into  Englifh 
by  Arehbilhop  Wake,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  1710. 

Heraias,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  polyga- 
mia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

HERMES,  or  Herma,  among  antiquaries,  a  fort 
of  fquare  or  cubical  figure  of  the  god  Mercury,  ufually 
made  of  marble,  though  fometimes  of  brafs  or  other  ma¬ 
terials,  without  arms  or  legs,  and  planted  by  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  in  their  crofs-ways. 

Servius  gives  us  the  origin  thereof,  in  his  comment 
on  the  eighth  book  of  the  YEneid.  Some  Ihepherds, 
iays  lie,  having  one  day  eaught  Mercury,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Hermes ,  afleep  on  a  mountain,  eut  off  his  hands  : 
from  which  he,  as  well  as  the  mountain  where  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  done,  became  denominated  Cyllenius,  from. 
••tvAAo;,  maimed:-  and  thence,  adds  Servius,  it  is  that  cer¬ 
tain  iiatues  without  arms  are  denominated  Hermefes  or 
Her. r.ce.  But  this  etymology  of  the  epithet  of  Cyllenius 
eontraditts  molt  of  the  other  ancient  authors  ;  who  de¬ 
rive  it  hence,  that  Mercury  was  born  at  Cyllene  a  city 
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of  Elis,  or  even  on  the  mountain  Cyllene  itfelf,  which 
had  been  thus  called  before  him. 

Suidas  gives  a  moral  explication  of  this  cuftom  of 
making  ftatues  of  Mercury  without  'arms.  The  Her- 
mtfes,  fays  he,  were  ftatues  of  ftone  placed  at  the  vefti- 
bules  or  porehes  of  the  doors  and  temples  at  Athens  • 
for  this  reafon,  that  as  Mercury  was  held  the  god  of 
fpeech  and  of  truth,  fquare  and  cubical  ftatues  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  proper  ;  having  this  in  common  with  truth, 
that  on  what  fide  foever  they  are  viewed,  they  always 
appear  the  fame. 

It  muft  be  obferve.d,  that  Athens  abounded  more 
than  any  other  place  in  Hermefes  :  there  were  abun¬ 
dance  of  very  fignal  ones  in  divers  parts  of  the  eity,  and 
they  were  indeed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
place.  They  were  alfo  placed  in  the  high-roads  and 
erofs-ways,  beeaufe  Mercury,  who  was  the  courier  of 
the  gods,  prefided.over  the  high-ways  ;  whence  he  had 
his  furname.of  Trivius,  from  trivium  ;  and  that  of  Via- 
cus,  from  via. 

From  Suidas’s  account,  above  cited,  it  appears,  that 
the. terms  termini,  ufed  among  us  in  the  door-eafes,  bal- 
conies,  &c.  of  our  buildings,  take  their  origin  from  thefe 
Athenian  Hermefes,  and  that  it  was  more  proper  to  eall 
them  hermetes  than  termini ,  beeaufe  though  the  Roman 
termini  were  fquare  Hones,  whereon  a  hand  was  fre¬ 
quently  placed,  yet  they  were  rather  ufed  as  land-marks 
and  mere  Hones  than  as  ornaments  of  building.  See 
the  articles  Mercury  and  Thoth. 

HERMETIC,  or  Hermetical  Art'*  name  given 
to  chemiflry,  on  a  fuppofition  that  Hermes  Trifmegi- 
Hus  was  the  inventor  thereof,  or  that  he  excelled  there- 
in.  See  Thoth. 

Hermetical  Philofophy  is  that  which  undertakes  to 
lolve  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  from 
the  three  ehemical  principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mer¬ 
cury. 

Hermetical  Ptyfc,  or  Medicine ,  is  that  fyflem  or 
hypothecs  in  the  art  of  healing,  which  explains  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  operations  of  medicine,  oil 
the  principles  of  the  hermetical  philofophy,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  fyflem  of  alkali  and  acid. 

Hermetical  Seat '  a  manner  of  flopping  or  doling 
glafs  veffels,  for  chemical  operations,  fo  very  accurately 
that  nothing  can  exhale  or  efcapej  not  even  the  moft 
fubtile  fpirits.  It  is  performed  by  heating  the  neek  of 
the  veffel  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  till  it  be  ready  to  melt 
and  then  with  a  pair  of  pincers  twilling  it  elofe  toge¬ 
ther.  This  they  call  putting  on  Hermes's feat.  There 
are  alfo  other  ways  of  i'ealing  veffels  hermetically  ;  vW. 
by  flopping  them  with  a  plug  or  ftopple  of  glafs,  well 
luted  into  the  neck  of  the  veffel ;  or  by  turning  another 
ovum  philofophicum  upon  that  wherein  the  matter  is- 
contained. 

HERMHARPGCRATES,  or  Hermarpocra- 
TES’  m  antiquity,  a  deity,  or  figure  of  a  deity,  com- 
poled  of  Mercury,  and  Harpoerates  the  god  of  Si¬ 
lence. 

M.  Spon  gives  us  a  hermharpocrates  in  his  Rech», 
Cur.  de  /’  Antiquite ,  p.  98.  fig.  15.  having  wings  on  his 
leet  like  Mercury,  and.  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth 
like  Harpoerates..  It  is  probable  they  might  mean, 
by  this  combination,  that  filence  is  fometimes  elo¬ 
quent* 
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HERMIANI,  cr  Hermiatitje,  a  fed  of  heretics 
in  the  fecond  century,  thus  called  from  their  leader 
Hermias.  They  were  alfo  denominated  Seleuciani. 

One  of  their  diftinguifhing  tenets  was,  that  God  is 
corporeal.  Another,  that  Jefus  Chrift  did  not  afcend 
into  heaven  with  his  body,  but  left  it  in  the  fun. 

HERMIONE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  confider- 
able  city  of  Argolis.  It  was  in  ruins  (except  a  few 
temples)  in  the  time  of  Paufanias  ;  who  fays  that  the 
new  city  was  at  the  diftance  of  four  ftadia  from  the 
promontory  on  which  the  temple  of  Neptune  flood.  It 
gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Hermionicus,  a  part  of  the  Si¬ 
nus  Argolicus. 

HERMIT,  or  Eremit,  Eremita ,  a  devout  perfon 
retired  into  folitude,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  prayer 
and  contemplation,  and  to  difencumber  himfelf  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world. — The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  defert  or  wildernefs ;  and  according  to 

the  etymology,  fhould  rather  be  wrote  Eremit . 

Paul  furnamed  the  Hermit ,  is  ufually  reckoned  the 
firft  hermit  ;  though  St  Jerome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  that  faint  fays,  it  is  not  known  who  was 
the  firff. — Some  go  back  to  John  the  Baptift,  others 
to  Elias :  others  make  St  Anthony  the  founder  of  the 
eremitical  life  ;  but  others  think  that  he  only  rekind¬ 
led  and  heightened  the  fervour  thereof,  and  hold  that 
the  difciples  of  that  faint  owned  St  Paul  of  Thebes 
for  the  firff  that  pra&ifed  it.  The  perfecutions  of 
Decius  and  Valerian  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
eccafion.— Several  of  the  ancient  hermits,  as  St  An¬ 
thony,  &c.  though  they  lived  in  deferts,  had  yet  num¬ 
bers  of  religious  accompanying  them. 

There  are  alfo  various  orders  and  congregations  of  re¬ 
ligious  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  hermits  ;  as,  hermits 
of  St  Auguftine,  of  St  John  Baptift,  of  St  Jerome,  of 
St  Paul,  &c. 

Hermit  the,  Peter  Gautier ,  a  French  officer  of  A- 
miens  in  Picardy,  who  quitted  the  military  profef- 
fton,  and  commenced  hermit  and  pilgrim.  He  tra- 
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chicmn  variegatum,  according  to  fome  ;  others  fuppofe  Harmod,, 


veiled  to  the  Holy  Land  about  the  year  1093  ?  and 


making  a  melancholy  recital  of  the  deplorable  fixa¬ 
tion  of  a  few  Chriftians  in  that  country  to  Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  II.  and  at  the  fame  time  enthufiaftically  lamenting 
that  Infidels  fhould  be  in  poffeffion  of  the  famous  city 
where  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  firff  promulgated  his 
facred  dodlrines,.  Urban  gave  him  a  fatal  commiffion 
to  excite  all  Chriftian  princes  to  a  general  war  againft 
tha  Turks  and  Saracens  the  pofleffors  of  the  Holy 
Land.  See  Croisade. 

HERMITAGE  properly  fignifies  a  little  hut  or 
habitation,  in  fome  defert  place,  where  a  hermit 
dwells. 

Hermitage  is  alfo  popularly  attributed  to  any  religi¬ 
ous  cell,  built  and  endowed  in  a  private  and  re- lufe 
place,  and  thus  annexed  to  fome  large  abbey,  of  which 
the  fuperior  was  called  hermit  a, 

HERMODAC  TYL,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a ,  a  root 
brought  from  Turkey.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  heart 
flatted,  of  a  white  colour,  compaft,  yet  eafy  to  be  cut  or 
powdered  ;  of  a  vifcous  fweetifh  tafte,  with  a  light  degree 
of  acrimony.  ^  Iiermodafryls  were  of  great  repute  a- 
mong  the  ancient-  as  a  cathartic;  but  thofe  we  now 
nieet  with  in  the  (Imps  have  very  little  purgative  virtue  • 
Neumann  declare.-,  he  never  found  them  to  have  any 
effe£l  at  all. — The  hermoda&yl  is  the  root  of  the  col¬ 


it  to  be  the  root  of  the  iris  tuberofa. 

HERMOGENES,  the  firff  and  moft  celebrated 
architeft  of  antiquity,  was,  according  to  Vitruvius 
born  at  Alanbada,  a  city  in  Cana.  He  built  a  tern! 
pie  of  Diana  at  Magnefia  ;  another  of  Bacchus  at 
Tros  ;  and  was  the  inventor  of  feveral  parts  of  arehi- 
teaure.  He  compofed  a  book  on  the  fubjea,  which 
is  loft. 

HERMOGENES  Tarfenjis ,  a  rhetorician  and  orator, 
and  who  was  in  every  refpedl  a  prodigy.  At  3  7  years 
of  age  he  publifhed  his  fyftem  of  rhetoric,  and  at 
20  his  philofophic  ideas  :  but  at  25  he  forgot  every 
thing  he  had  known.  It  is  faid  that  his  body  being 
opened  after  his  death,  his  heart  was  found  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fize,  and  all  over  hairy.  He  died  about 
168  B.  C. 

HERMOGENI ANS,  a  fe£l  of  ancient  heretics, 
denominated  from  their  leader  Hermogenes.  who  lived 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century.  Hermogenes 
eftablifhed  matter  as  his  firff  principle  ;  and  regarding 
matter  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  maintained  that 
the  world,  and  every  thing  contained  in  it,  as  alfo  the 
fouls  of  men  and  other  fpirits,  were  formed  by  the 
Deity  from  an  uncreated  and  eternal  mafs  of  corrupt 
matter.  The  matter  of  Hermogenes,  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  foul,  were 
warmly  oppofed  by  Tertullian. 

TheHermogenians  were  divided  in  to  feveral  branches 
under  their  refpe£live  chieftains,  viz.  Hermiani,  Seleu- 
cians,  Materiari,  &c. 

HERMON,  or  Aermon,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
mountain  of  the  Amorites,  called  Sanior  by  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  and  Sanir  or  Semr  by  the  Amorites,  on  the  eaft 
of  Jordan.  It  is  alfo  called  Sion ,  (Mofes)  ;  but  muff 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sion  of  Jerufalem.  By 
the  Sidonians  it  was  called  Scirion  ;  in  the  vulgate,  it 
is  called  Sarien .  Jofhua  informs  us,  that  it  was  the 
dominion  of  Og  king  of  Bafhan  ;  which  muff  be  un- 
derftood  of  its  fouth  fide.  It  is  never  particularly 
mentioned  by  profane  writers  ;  being  comprifed  under 
the  appellation  Libanus ,  or  Antilibanus ,  with  which 
mountain  it  is  joined  to  the  eaft.  It  is  alfo  called  Her- 
monium  plurally,  Pfalm  xlii.  6.  becaufe  it  was  extenfive, 
and  contained  feveral  mountains. 

HERMOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  name  of 
feveral  cities  in  Egypt,  dedicated  as  the  name  imports, 
to  Hermes  or  Mercury.  Near  one  of  thefe  cities,  pro¬ 
bably  Hermopolis  Magna,  was  fituated  a  moft  magni¬ 
ficent  temple,  of  which  the  portico  only  now  remains. 

It  was  v  iff  ted  by  Denon  who  accompanied  the  French 
army  in^  their  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  1 799  ;  and 
he  defcribes  it  as  a  moft  beautiful  monument  of  an¬ 
cient  archite&ure,  and  a  fplendid  relic  of  the  higheft 
antiquity.  Among  the  hillocks  within  300  or  40® 
yards  of  the  portico,  enormous  blocks  of  ftone  are  feen 
buried  in  fand,  and  regular  architecture  beneath  them, 
which  appear  to  form  an  edifice  containing  columns  of 
granite,  juft  riling  above  the  prefent  level  of  the  foil. 
Every  part  of  this  edifice  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
Conne<fted  with  the  fcattered  fragments  of  the  great 


temple,  a  mofque  has  been  built,  in  which  is  a  number 


of  columns  of  cipoline  marble.  Near  this  is  the  village 
of  Achm  min,  which  contains  5000  inhabitants. 
HERMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Ionia; 

which 
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Jfermus  which  rifnig  near  Dorylseum,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  a 

Hero  mour!tain  &cred  to  Dindymene  or  Cybele,  touched 

^^^Myiia,  and  ran  through  the  Kegio  Combufta,  then 
through  the  plains  of  Smyrna  down  to  the  fea,  carry¬ 
ing  along  with  it  the  Pa&olus,  Hyllus,  and  other  lefs 
noble  rivers.  Its  waters  were  faid,  by  Virgil  and  other 
•poets,  to  roll  down  gold. 

HERNANDKIA,  Jack-in-a-box-tree  \  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  *,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoc- 
cce.  See  Botany  Index. 

HERNE,  a  town  of  Kent,  fix  miles  from  Canterbu¬ 
ry*  12  from  Margate,  and  14  from  Feverfham.  The 
church  is  a  large  ancient  ftru&ure,  with  a  tower  of  flint, 
and  has  fix  flails  of  the  cathedra]  kind,  with  divifions* 
of  the  choir  from  the  nave  by  a  carved  fereen  of  oak. 
The  church  is  1 13  feet  long.  The  Hone  front  is  very 
ancient.  Here  the  great  Dr  Ridley,  the  Englifh  mar¬ 
tyr,  was  vicar,  Here  is  a  commodious  bay,  frequented 
by  colliers,  &c. 

HERNIA,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery y  a  defeent  of 
the  inteliines  or  omentum  out  of  their  natural  place  5 
or  rather,  the  tumour  formed  by  that  defeent,  popular¬ 
ly  called  a  rupture.  The  word  is  Latin,  hernia,  and 
originally  fignifies  the  fame  with  tumor  feroti,  called  alfo 
ratnex.  Prifcian  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Marfi  gave 
the  appellation  hernia  to  rocks  \  whence  fome  will  have 
hernias  thus  cal  led  propter  duritiem,  on  account  of  their 
hardnefs.  Scaliger  choofes  rather  to  derive,  the  word 
irom  the  Greek  ggi ns,  ramus ,  branch.  See  Surgery 
Index . 

HERNIA RI A,  Rupture- wort,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  nth  order,  Sarmentaceev. 
oee  Botany  Index . 

HERO,  in  Pagan  mythology,  a  great  and  illuf. 
trious  perfon,  of  a  mortal  nature,  though  fuppofed  by 
the  populace  to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 
death  to  be  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 

1  he  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  heros,  and  that  of 
the  Greek  femi-deus ,  “  demi  god.”— The  Greeks 

erected  columns  and  other  monuments  over  the  tombs 
o  t  leir  heroes,  and  efiablifhed  a  kind  of  worfhip  in 
honour  of  the  manes  both  of  their  heroes  and  heroines, 
i  he  Romans  alio  raifed  ftatues  in  honour  of  their  he- 
l.oes  \  but  there  were  fix  of  their  heroes  of  a  fuperior 
•order,  and  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
community  of  the  twelve  great  gods  :  thefe  were  Her¬ 
cules,  Bacchus,  Efculapius,  Romulus,  Caftor,  and 
1  oihix.  Writers  have  diftinguiflied  between  the  wor- 
‘  "P  the  ancients  paid  to  their  heroes  and  that 

offered  to  their  gods..  The  latter,  it  is  faid,  confided 
tit  lacnfices  and  libations ;  the  former  was  only  a  kind 
ot  funeral  honour,  in  which  they  celebrated  their  ex¬ 
ploits,  concluding  the  rehearfal  with  feafts. 

Hero  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  a 
great,  illuftrious,  and  extraordinary  perfonage ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  refpeft  of  virtues.  b  V 

F.  Bouhours  makes  this  didinaion  between  a  great 
man  and  a  hero,  that  the  latter  is  more  daring,  fierce, 
and  enterprifing:  and  the  former  more  prudent,  thought- 
ul,  and  referved.  In  this  fenfe  we  properly  fay,  Alexan- 
<.r  was  a  hero,  Julius  Caefar  a  great  man. 

1-lEUO  of  a  poem  or  romance ,  is  the  principal  perfo- 

,,a?r*  orvhe 'vho  hs«the  chief  part  ill  it.  Thus  the 
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hero  of  the  Iliad  is  Achilles  ;  of  the  Odyfl’ey,  UlyiTes  *, 
of  the  /Eneid,  /Eneas  j  of  Taffo’s  Jerulalem,  God¬ 
frey  of  Boulogne ;  of  Milton’s  Paradife  Loll,  Adam  ; 
though  Mr  Dryden  will  have  the  devil  to  be  Milton’s 
hero,  becaufe  he  gets  the  better  of  Adam,  and  drives 
him  out  of  Paradiie. 

Hero,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  'famous  prieftefs  of 
Venus,  lived  at  Abydos,  in  a  tower  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Heliefpont.  She  being  beloved  by  Lean- 
der,  who  lived  at  Seitos  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fir  ait, 
he  every  night  fwam  over  to  viiit  her,  being  direded 
by  a  light  fixed  011  the  tower.  But  the  light  being  put 
out  in  a  fiormy  night,  the  youth  miffed  In's  way  and 
was  drowned  5  on  which  Hero  threw  herlelf  into  the 
fea,  and  pemhed. 

Kc.ro.,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Greek  mathe* 
mat/ coins }  the  one  called  the  old,  and  the  other  the 
yvmo,  Hero.  The  younger  was  a  difciple  of  Cteiibius. 
They  are  known  by  two  works  tranfiated  into  Latin 
by  Barochius  5  Spirafium  liber, ,  by  Hero  fenior  5  and 
2  radlat.  ariis  et  machin .  militar .  by  Hero  junior.  They 
fiourilhed  about  130  and  100  B.  C. 

HEROD,  furnamed  the  Great,  was  born  about  71 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chrifiian  era. 
When  about  25  years  of  age,  his  father  Antipater  made 
him  governor  of  Galilee,  where  he  difiinguifhed  him- 
ftlf  by  fupprefiing  a  band  of  robbers,  and  executing 
their  ringleader.  For  -this  adion,  as  it  was  performed 
by  his  own  authority,  and  without  trial  of  the  crimi¬ 
nals,  he  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  fanhedrim  • 
but  by  the  influence  of  his  party  and  the  favour  of  the 
high  priefi,  he  efcaped  judgment.  During  the  civil 
war  between  the  republican  and  Cajfarian  parties,  He¬ 
rod  joined  Caflius,  and  was  made  governor  of  Ccele- 
fyria.  Hecaufed  Malichusto  be  affaflinated  for  having 
poifoned  his  father,  and  ingratiated  himfelf  with  Mark 
Antony.  After  being  an  exile  for  fome  time  in  Egypt 
he  iound  means  to  arrive  at  Rome,  where  Antony  re- 
ceived  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  the  fenate  made 
choice  of  him  to  the  crown  of  Judea,  about  40  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  It  was  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Antigonus  at  that  time,  and  he  had  confequently  to 
fight  his  way  to  it.  He  was  finally  vidorious,  Anti- 
goniis  was  taken  prifoner,  and  Herod  fucceeded  to  the 
regal  dignity  in  the  year  37  before  Chrift.  In  filling 
his  empty  coffers  he  was  guilty  of  many  cruel  extortion? 
and  it  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  he  performed  many 
ads  of  clemency.  He  fent  for  the  aged  high  priefi 
Hyrcan,  who  had  been  depofed,  and  treated  him  with 
the  greatefi  kindnefs,  and  raifed  Ariftobuius,  the  bro¬ 
ther  or  his  beloved  Mariamne,  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
Soon  after,  indeed,  from  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  he  caufed  him 
to  be  drowned  in  a  bath.  He  was  accufed  to  Antony 
by  his  mother-in-law,  and  he  appointed  his  uncle  Jo- 
lepn  to  govern  in  his  abfence,  charging  him  to  put  the 
queen  to  death,  if  his  trial  ihould  prove  fatal  to  him,  as 
he  could  not  iupport  the  idea  of  her  falling  into  the  pof. 
ieliion  of  another.  1 

Herod  received  a  viiit  from  Cleopatra,  who  is  re- 
ported  to  have  had  amorous  intentions  with  regard  to 
hsm,  which  he  prudently  difoppointed,  for  fear  of  the 
vengeance  of  Antony ;  but  he  fully  fatished  her  avarice 
with  the  moll  ample  donations.  When  hoflilities com- 
w  need  between  Antony  and  Oftavius,  he  raifed  an 
army  to  join  the  former,  but  had  firft  to  contend  with 
3  ^  Malchus, 


Here, 

Herod. 
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^erod-  Malchus,  king  of  part  of  Arabia,  whom  he  defeated, 
/  and  compelled  to  fue  for  peace.  After  the  battle  of 
Adn;m,  he  refolved  to  make  terms  with  the  vidor,  to 
prepare  for  which  he  put  the  aged  Hyrcan  to  death, 
and  embarked  for  Rhodes,  w  here^  Auguftus  at  that  time 
was.  He  appeared  before  the  emperor  in  all  theinlig- 
nia  of  royalty  except  his  diadem,  boldly  relating  all 
the/er vices  he  had  performed  to  his  benefactor  Antony, 
and  obferved  that  he  was  willing  to  transfer  the  fame 
gratitude  to  a  new  patron,  from  whom  he  might  hold 
his  crown  and  kingdom. 

Auguftus  was  (truck  with  the  magnanimity  of  this 
defence,  and  replaced  the  diadem  on  his  head.  When 
Auguftus  paffed  through  Syria  in  his  way  to  and  from 
£gypt,  he  was  magnificently  entertained  by  Herod,  for 
which  he  reftored  him  the  whole'  of  his  dominions,  and 
even  enlarged  them.  Before  his  interview  with  Auguitus, 
Herod  had  given  a  fecond  order  refpeding  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Mariamne  5  and  growing  jealous  of  Sohemus,  her 
laft  guardian,  he  foon  after  had  her  condemned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted,  in  fpite  of  the  folemn  proteftations  of  her  inno¬ 
cence.  His  remorfe  on  this  occafion  was  dreadful,  and 
no  feenes  of  riot  or  debauchery  could  banifh  her  from 
his  mind.  He  would  frequently  call  aloud  upon  her 
name,  and  order  his  attendants  to  bring  her  into  his 
prefence,  as  if  unwilling  to  forget  that  fhe  was  no  more. 
He  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jerufalem,  for 
the  purpofe  of  celebrating  games  in  honour  of  Auguf- 
tus,  which  exafperated  the  Jews  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him,  and  on  the  de¬ 
letion  of  it,  the  principal  contrivers  were  punifhed  with 
a  mercilefs  feverity. 

He  built  feveral  (Irong  fortreffes  in  different  parts  of 
Judea,  for  his  own  fecurity,  one  of  which,  in  honour  of 
the  emperor,  was  denominated  Csefarea.  To  fupply-in 
fome  meafure  the  lofs  of  Mariamne,  he  married  another 
lady  of  the  fame  name,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
pried,  whom  he  raifed  to  the  fupreme  pontificate.  He 
was  in  fuch  favour  with  Auguftus,  that  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  imperial  procurator  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  tetrar- 
chy  for  his  brother.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
Jews,  he  undertook  the  vaft  work  of  rebuilding  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  by  conftantly  employing  a 
whole  army  of  workmen  for  a  year  and  a  half,  this  mag¬ 
nificent  edifice  was  completed.  In  the  courfe  of  an¬ 
other  vifit  to  the  emperor,  Herod  obtained  new  favours, 
particularly  a  grant  of  half  the  produce  of  the  mines 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  overfeerfhip  of  the  reft.  After  this 
he  dedicated  his  new  city  of  Caefarea,  when  he  exhibit¬ 
ed  fo  much  profufe  magnificence,  that  Auguftus  faid, 
his  foul  was  too  great  for  his  kingdom.  He  procured 
the  condemnation  and  the  death  of  his  two  Tons  by  the 
firft  Mariamne,  for  which  he  has  been  bitterly  accufed ; 
but  when  we  recoiled  that  he  took  the  greateft  care  of 
the  two  fons  whom  each  left  behind  him,  we  muft  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  more  reafon  for  their  punifhment 
than  fome  are  willing  to  allow.  The  charge  brought 
againft  them  was  an  unnatural  confpiracy  againft  his 
life  and  crown,  and  itfeems  to  have  been  fairly  fubftan- 
tiated.  His  ungrateful  brother  Pheroras,  and  his  fa¬ 
voured  fon  Antipater  confpired  againft  him.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  the  difeovery  of  it  the  former  died,  and  the  latter 
went  to  Rome. 

The  birth  of  Chrift  happened  in  the  33d  year  of  his 
reign,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  foon  followed  by  that 


ad  of  barbarous .cruelty,  the  maffacre  of  the  children  HenM 
of  Bethlehem,  inftigated  by  jealoufy  of  this  king  of  the  II 
Jews  in  a  fpiritual  fenfe,  of  whofe  birth  he  obtained  Herodian$ 
information  from  the  magi.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that ' 
the  account  of  this  deed  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with  but 
in  St  Matthew’s  gofpel,  for  while  Jofephus  feems  to 
dwell  with  ftudied  minutenefs  on  the  cruelties  of  Herod, 
he  gives  not  a  fmgle  hint  refpeding  this  maffacre.  As’ 
Antipater  was  returning  from  Rome,  he  was  arrefted 
by  his  father’s  orders,  tried  and  condemned  for  treafon- 
able  pradices.  Thefe  calamities,  joined  to  a  fhattered 
conftitution,  threw  Herod  into  a  loathfome  diftemper, 
accompanied  with  remarkable  fymptoms,  which  has 
fometimes  been  confidered  as  a  judgment  from  hea¬ 
ven.  .  He  ordered  the  fentence  againft  Antipater  to  be 
put  in  execution,  and  appointed  his  fon  Archelaus  to 
fucceed  him  on  the  throne.  According  to  Jofephus,  he 
colleded  together  at  Jericho  the  chief  perfons  among* the 
Jews,  where  he  ordered  them  to  be  ftiut  up  in  the 
circus,  giving  ftrid  orders  to  his  fiftcr  Salome  to  have 
them  all  maffacred  as  foon  as  he  breathed  his  laft.  This 
order  was  never  executed,  but  we  very  much  doubt 
the  veracity  of  Jofephus  whether  it  was  ever  given. 

The  moft  bloody  monfter  that  ever  exifted,  was  chief¬ 
ly  pleafed  with  Inch  ads  of  cruelty  as  he  could  either 
perform  in  perfon,  witnefs  by  the  agency  of  his  (laves, 
or  know  to  be  done  during  his  lifetime  ;  but  this  fup- 
pofed  pofthumous  cruelty  of  Herod  is  wholly  unac¬ 
countable.  If  it  was  adually  the  cafe,  we  can  account 
for  it  upon  no  principles  of  human  depravity,  and  it  L 
wholly  unique  in  the  annals  of  tyranny. 

.  His  remains  were  interred  with  great  pomp  and  mag¬ 
nificence  •  and  although  his  memory  has  been  confign- 
cd  to  deteftation  and  abhorrence,  his  great  talents  and 
the  glories  of  his  reign,  confpire  to  aftign  him  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  place  in  the  lift  of  fovereigns. 

HERODIAN,  an  eminent  Greek  hiftorian,  who 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  fiourilhed  in 
the  third  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Severus,  Cara- 
calla,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  and  Maxiipin.  His 
hiftory  begins  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the- 
Philofopher  ^  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Balbinus 
and  Maximin,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gor¬ 
dian.  It  is  written  in  very  elegant  Greek  •,  and  there 
is  an  excellent  tranftation  of  it  into  Latin,  by  Angelus 
Politianus.  Herodian  has  been  published  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  410,  in  1581  }  by  Boeder,  at  Strafburg, 
in  1662,  8vo  $  and  by  Hudfon,  at  Oxford,  in  1 699, 

8vo. 

HERODIANS,  a  fed  3mong  the  .Tews  at  the 
time  of  our  Savour:  mentioned  Matth.  xxii.  16. 

Mark  iii.  6. 

The  critics  and  commentators  are  very  much  divide 
ed  with  regard  to  the  Herodians.  St  Jerome,  in  his 
Dialogue,  againft  the  Luciferians,  takes  the  name  to 
have  been  given  to  fuch  as  owned  Herod  for  the  Mef- 
(iah  \  and  lertullian  and  Epiplianius  are  of  the  fame 
opinion.  But  the  fame  Jerome,  in  his  Comment  on  St 
Matthew',  treats  his  opinion  as  ridiculous  ;  and  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  Pharifees  gave  this  appellation  by  way 
of  ridicule  to  Herod’s  foldit  rs  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
Romans  •  agreeable  to  which  the  Syrian  interpreters 
render  the  word  by  the  dome/h'cs  of  Hcrcd ,  i.  c.  “  bis 
courtiers.”  M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  the  2 2d  chap¬ 
ter  of  Matthew,  advances  a  more  probable  opinion. 
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j^rolians,  The  name  Herodian  he  imagines  to  have  been  given 
Herodotus.  t0  fuch  as  adhered  to  Herod’s  party  and  intereft  5  and 
w~v  *  were  for  preferving  the  government  in  his  family, 
about  which  were  great  divifions  among  the  Jews. — F. 
Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians  and  Sadducees  to 
have  been  the  fame. — Dr  Prideaux  is  of  opinion 
that  they  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the  Greaty 
and  that  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Jews 
by  their  concurrence  with  Herod’s  fcheme  of  fubjedl- 
ing  himfelf  and  his  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and 
likewife  by  complying  with  many  of  their  heathen 
ufages  and  cuftoms.  This  fymbolizing  with  idolatry 
upon  views  of  interefl  and  worldly  policy,  was  probably 
that  leaven  of  Herod,  again  ft  which  our  Saviour  cau¬ 
tioned  his  difciples.  It  is  farther  probable  that  they 
were  chiefly  of  the  fe£t  of  Sadducees  5  becaufe  the 
leaven  of  Herod  is  alfo  denominated  the  leaven  of  the 
Sadducees. 

HERODOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian  of 
HalioarnafTus  in  Caria,  fon  of  Lyxus  and  Dryo,  was 
born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  484  B.  C.  The  city  of  Halicarnaflus  being  at 
that  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  grandfon 
of  Artemiiia  queen  of  Caria,  Herodotus  quitted  his 
*  country  and  retired  to  Samos  5  from  whence  he  tra¬ 
velled  over  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  See.  and  in  his  tra¬ 
vels  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  origin 
of  many  nations.  He  then  began  to  digeft  the  ma¬ 
terials  he  had  dolle&cd  into  order,  and  compofed  that 
hiftory  which  has  preferved  his  name  among  men  ever 
lince.  He  wrote  it  in  the  ifle  of  Samos,  according  to 
the  general  opinion. — Lucian  informs  us,  that  when 
Herodotus  left  Caria  to  go  into  Greece,  he  began  to 
confider  with  himfelf 

What  he  fhould  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  his  own, 

in  the  moft  expeditious  way,  and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  poftible-  His  hiftory, .  he  prefumed,  would  eafily 
procure  him  fame,  and  raife  his  name  among  the  Gre¬ 
cians  in  whofe  favour  it  was  written  :  but  then  he  fore¬ 
saw  that  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  go  through  the 
fever al  cities  of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  refpe&ive 
city  }  to  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  Lace¬ 
demonians,  &c.  He  thought  it  moft  proper  there¬ 
fore  to  take  the  opportunity  of  their  aflembling  all 
together  5  and  accordingly  recited  his  work  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  rendered  him  more  famous 
than  even  thofe  vTho  had  obtained  the  prizes.  None 
were  ignorant  of  his  name,  nor  was  there  a  fmgle  perfon 
in  Greece  who  had  not  feen  him  at  the  Olympic 
games,  or  heard  thofe  fpeak  of  him  who  had  feen  him 
there. 

His  work  is  divided  into  nine  books ;  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  computation  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnafienfis, 
contain  the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  240  years  5  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  firft 
king  of.  Perfia,  to  that  of  Xerxes  when  the  hiftorian 
was  living.  Thefe  nine  books  are  called  after  the 
names  of  the  nine  mufes,  each  book  being  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  a  mufe  5  and  this  has  given  birth  to 
tw'o  difquifitions  among  the  learned  :  1.  Whether  they 
were  fo  called  by  Herodotus  himfelf  5  and,  2.  For  what 
reafon  they  were  fo  called.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed  that  Herodotus  did  not  impofe  thefe 


names  himfelf  $  but  it  is  not  agreed  why  they  were  Herodotus 
impofed  by  others.  Lucian  tells  us,  that  thefe  names  H 
were  given  them  by  the  Grecians  at  the  Olympic  games, .  Heron* 
when  they  were  firft  recited,  as  the  bell  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  the  man  who  had  taken  pains  to  do 
them  fo  much  honour.  Others  have  thought  that  the 
names  of  the  mufes  have  been  fixed  upon  them  by  way  of 
reproach 5  and  were  defigned  to  intimate,  that  Hero¬ 
dotus,  inftead  of  true  hiftory,  had  written  a  great  deal 
of  fable.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  his  hiftory,  he  is  accufed 
by  fever  al  authors 5  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not 
wanted  perfons  to  defend  him.  Aldus  Manutius,  Joa¬ 
chim  Camerarius,  and  Henry  Stephens,  have  written, 
apologies  for  him  5  and,  among  other  things,  have  very 
juftly  obferved,  that  he  feldom  relates  any  thing  of 
doubtful  credit  without  producing  the  authority  cn 
which  his  narration  is  founded  ;  and,  if  he  has  no  cer¬ 
tain  authority  to  fix  it  upon,  ufes  always  the  terms  ut 
ferunt ,  ut  ego  audivi ,  &c.  ( 

There  is  aferibed  alfo  to  Herodotus,  but  falfely,  a 
Life  of  Homer,  which  is  ufually  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  work. — Pie  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialed,  and  his  ftyle 
and  manner  have  ever  been  admired  by  all  people  of 
tafte.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  works 
of  this  hiftorian  5  two  by  Henry  Stephens,  one  in 
1570,  and  the  other  in  15925  one  by  Gale  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1 679  5  and  one  by  Gronovius  at  Leyden 
1*n.I7I5>  which  is  the  laft  and  belt,  though  not  the  belt 
printed. 

HEROIC,  fomething  belonging  to  a  hero,  or  he¬ 
roine,  Thus  we  fay,  heroic  a£lions,  heroic  virtue,  he¬ 
roic  ftyle,  heroic  verfe,  heroic  poet,  heroic  age,  &c. 

HEROIC  .Age,  is  that  age  or  period  of  the  world 
wherein  the  heroes ,  or  thofe  called  by  the  poets  the 
children  of  the  gods,  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived. — The 
heroic  age  coincides  with  the  fabulous  age. 

Heroic  Poem ,  is  that  which  undertakes  to  deferibe 
fame  extraordinary  a£lion  or  enterprife.  Homer,  Vir¬ 
gil,  Statius,  Lucan,  Taflo,  Camoens,  Milton,  and  VoL 
tairc,  have  compofed  heroic  poems .  In  this  fenfe,  heroic 
poem  coincides  with  epic-poem . 

HEROIC  Verfe ,  is  that  wherein  heroic  poems  are 
ufually  compofed  5  or,  it  is  that  proper  for  fuch  poems. 

In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  hexameter  verfes  are  peculiarly- 
denominated  heroic  verfes  being  alone  ufed  by  Homer, 

Virgil,  &c.  Alexandrine  verfes,  of  12  fyllables,  were 
formerly  called  heroic  verfes ,  as  being  fuppofed  the  only 
verfe  proper  for  heroic  poetry  5  but  later  writers  ufe 
verfes  of  ten  fyllables. 

HEROINE,  Heroina,  or  Herois ,  a  woman  that 
has  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  a  hero,  or  that  has  don* 
forne  heroic  a6tion. 

HERON.  See  Ardea,  Ornithology  Index. 

This  bird  is  a  very  great  devourer  of  fifh,  and  will 
do  more  mifehief  to  a  pond  than  even  an  otter.  Some 
fay  that  an  heron  will  deftroy  more  fifh  in  a  week  than 
an  otter  will  in  three  months  5  but  that  feems  carrying 
the  matter  too  far.  People  who  have  kept  herons, 
have  had  the  curiofity  to  number  out  the  fifh  they  fed 
them  with  into  a  tub  of  watery  and  counting  them 
again  afterwards,  it  has  been  found  that -a  heron  will 
eat  50  moderate-fized  dace  and  roaches  in  a  day.  It 
has  been  found,  that  in  carp-ponds  vifited  by  this  bird, 
one  heron  will  eat  up  1000  ftore  carp  in  a  year,  and 
3  K  2  will 
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h  1  '*  l.^nt  t  l<:m  clo^e  that  very  few  can  efeape.  The 

Herring,  met}od  °/  deftroying  this  mifchievous  bird  is 

by  nfhing  for  him  in  the  manner  of  pike,  with  a 

bailed  hoofer  — ~nn.*  _  r  rL 
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baited  hook  ;  the  bait  confiding' ‘of  ‘ fai a lT’roach' or 
dace,  and  the  hook  fattened  to  one  end  of  a  {irons' 
line,  made  of  (ilk  and  wire  twiffed  together.  To  the 
other  end  of  the  line  is  fattened  a  (tone  of  a  pound 
weight ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  baited  lines  being  funk 
by  means  of  the  gone  in  different  parts  of  the  pond 
in  a  night  or  two  the  heron  will  not  fail  of  being  taken 
by  one  or  other  of  them.  °  , 

IIERPES,  m  Medicine,  a  bilious  puftule,  which 
breaking  out  in  different  manners  upon  the  (kin,  accord¬ 
ingly  receives. different  denominations.  See  Medicine 
Index. 

HERRERA  tordesij.t.as,  Anthony,  a  Span  id, 
hiftorian,  the  fon  of  Roderic  de  Tordefi lias  and  Agnes 
de  Herrera,  it  being  the  cullom  of  that  country  to  bear 
U,e  mother’s  name,  was  born  in  1565.  He  was  fee, -e- 
iary  to  \  efpafian  de  Gonzagq,  viceroy  of  Navarre  and 
\  alentin,  and  atu'r\vards  appointed  royal  hiftoriogra- 
pher  for  the  Indies  by  Philip  II.  to  which  a  liberal  pur- 
don  was  attached.  While  he  held  this  office,  he  wrote 
ns  general  hiflory  of  the  Indies  in  4  vols  folio,  com¬ 
prehending  the  whole  of  the  Spanifli  tranfa&ions  there 
ironi  1492  to  1554.  The  celebrated  Scottifti  hiiloriaa 
Dr  Kobertfon,  fays  of  it,  that  it  “  furnffhes  the  fulled 
a'rwT  •  aCCUra(e  ioHrmation  concerning  the conqued 
°.  MeX,!?,0’  as  wel1  as.  every  other  tranfaction  of  Ame- 
rica.  I  he  indudry  and  attention  with  which  he  con¬ 
sulted  not  only  tke  books,  but  the  original  and  public 
records,  were  fo  great,  and  he  ufually  judges  of  the 
evidence  before  him  with  fo  much  impartiality  and  can¬ 
dour,  that  his  decads  may  be  ranked  among  the  mod  iu- 
dicious  and  ufe.ul  hidorical  colleflions.”  Herrera  like. 
w:fe  compofed la  general  hiilory  of  his.  own  time,  from 
t0  ^59°,  which  is  not  fo  much  admired.  His 
death,  wnich  happened  in  1625,  prevented  him  from 

i*in  Tv"  H  ‘r6  "IT  f-  fecretary  of  ftate,  which  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  defigned  for  him  on  the  very  firft  vacancy. 

Herrera,  Ferdinand  de,  a  Span iffi  poet  of  the 
J6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Seville.  In  the  year 
1582,  he  published  a  colleflion  of  poems  of  the  lyric 
.and  heroic  fpecies,  which  were  reprinted  in  1610.  By 
thefe  he  obtained  a  confiderable  reputation  as  a  favourite 
of  the  mufes,  and  made  him  be  regarded  as  the  fird 
lyr  e  poet  belonging  to  Spain.  As  to.his  dyle,  it  is  gene- 
tt/im  to  ^?  neat>  elegant,  copious,  and  corre&. 

He  luce  wife  publiffied  an  edition  of  Gareilaffo  de  la 
Vega,  with  notes;  a  narrative  of  the  war  of  Cyprus 
and  of  the  battle  „£  Lepanto.  ’ 

HERRING,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  fpecies  of  Clupea. 

Ihe  narae.  herring  is  derived  from  the  German  heer 
an  army,  which  expreffes  their  number,  when  they  mi- 
f”e  I,at°,(!U^feas-  herrings,  are  found  in  great  plen  ty 

tZ  „>  hVSrft  n0rthT  kdtudes  33  ^  as  the  north¬ 
ern  coails  of  France.  I  hey  are  alfo  met  with  in  vad 

Ihoals  on  the  coaft  of  America,  as  low  as  Carolina  • 
they  are  found  alfo  m  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  pofl 

fn  lherea«-JaP-an,:  "!  tk:!r  wint"  rendezeous  iswhh- 

^n  the  atft'c  circle,  whither  they  retire  after  (pawning, 
and  where  they  are  provided  with  plenty  of  infeafood 
For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  migration  of  her* 
rings  and  the  hiilory  of  the  filhery,  &c.  fee  Clupea 
*nd  Her  ring- Fishe  R  t, 
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.  Th7are  5n.  Ml  roe  ^  the  end  of  June,  and  continue  Hem 

!n  P.crpea‘on  l'1!  t!:f  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  ' - y- 

begin  to  depofit  their  fpawn.  ^ 

..  l  herc  arf.  different  names  given  to  preferved  her- 
ungs,  according  to  the  different  manners  wherein  they 
are  ordered  :  as,  1.  Sea  flicks  ;  which  are  fuch  as  are 
caught  all  the  fiflnng  feafon,  and  are  but  once  packed. 

A  baircl  of  thele  holds  fix  or  eight  hundred;  eight 
barrels  go  to  the  ton  by  law ;  a  hundred  of  herrings  is 
to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  a  lalt  is  ten  thoufand, 
and  they  commonly  reckon  fourteen  barrels  to  the  lail 
2.  1  here  are  others,  repacked  on  (liore,  called  repack, 
ed  herrings;,  feventccn  barrels  of  fea-flicks  commonly 
make  from  twelve  to  fourteen  of  repacked  herrings 
Ihe  manner  of  repacking  them  is,  to  take  out  the 
herrings  wafii  them  out  in  their  own  pickle,  and  lay 
hem  orderly  in  a  freffi  barrel  :  thefe  have  no  fait  put 
to  them,  but  are  clofe  packed,  and  headed  up  by  n 
fwom  cooper,  with  pickle,  when  the  barrel  is  half  full. 

Hie  pickle  is  bane;  (o  llrong  as  that  the  herring  will 
fw  ini  in  it.  3  Summers,  are  fuch  as  the  Dutch  chafers 
or  divers  catch  from  June  to  the  1  cth  of  July.  1  hefo 
arc  fold  away  in  fea-fticks,  to  be  fpent  prefently,  in  re¬ 
gard  of  their  fatnefs ;  becaufe  they will  not  endure  re- 
packing.  1  hey  go  one  with  another,  full  and  (liotten  ; 
but  the  repacked  herrings  me  foiled,  the  full  herrings 
by  thcmfelves.  4.  The  Jhotten  and  fck  herrings  by 
themielves ;  the  barrel  whereof  is  to  be  marked  diltina. 
ly.  5.  Crux  herrings ;  which  are  fuch  as  are  caught 

,fe.rrhi  I£h,of  SePt,;mber-  Fbcfe  are  cured  with 
that  kind  of  fait  called  fait  upon  fait,  and  are  carefully 
forted  out  all  full  herrings,  and  ufed  in  the  repacking. 

<5.  Corved  herring?.  Thefe  ferve  to  make  red  herrings, 
being  fuch  as  are  taken  in  the  Yarmouth  feas,  from  th» 
end  of  Auguft  to  the  middle  of  Oftober ;  provided  they 
can  be  carried  affiore  within  a  week,  more  or  lefs  af- 
ter  they  are  taken.  Thefe  are  never  gipped  but  rowed 
111  fait,  for  the  better  preferring  of  them,  till  they  can 
be  brought  on  (bore  ;  and  fuch  as  are  kept  to  maka 
red  herrings  are  walhed  in  great  vats  ir.  frefli  water,  be- 
tore  they,  are  hung  up  in  the  herring-hangs  or  red-her¬ 
ring  houles.  * 

.  por‘he  manner  of  falling  herrings.  The  nets  be¬ 
ing  haled  on  board,  the  (idles  are  taken  out,  and  put 
into  the warbacks,  which  (land  on  one  fide  of  the  vef- 
Hs.  When  all  the  nets  are  thus  unloaded,  one  (ilia 
he  g.ppers  balkets.  The  gippers  cut  their  throats, 
take  out  their  guts,  and  fling  out  the  full  herrings  into 
one  balkst  and  the  (botten  into  another.  One  man 
Uses  the  full  ba(ket  when  they  are  gipped,  and  carries 
them  to  the  rower-back,  wherein  there  is  fait.  One 

t  °i  r° 7.S  a*’  i^*rS  tbem  about  in  the  fait,  and  another 
takes  them,  thus  rowed,  and  carries  them  in  balkets  to 
the  packers  Four  men  pack  the  herrings  into  one 
barrel,  and  lay  them,  one  by  one,  ffraight  and  even  ; 
and  another,  man,  when  the  barrel  is  full,  takes  it  front 
e  packers.  It  is  left  to  (land  a  day,  or  more,  open 
tofetRe,  that  the  fait  may  melt  and  diffolve  to  pickle; 
after  which  it  is  filled  up,  and  the  barrel  headed.  The 
p.ekH  is  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  fuflain  a.  herring; 
otherwife  the  fiffi  decay  in  it.  6 

Herring^  Thomas,  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  me¬ 
morable  for  his  attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liber- 
y,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  bori  in  the  yean 
XD23*  -He  received  his  grammar- fchool  education  a* 

Wiibech 
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Herring.  Wiftjech  in  the  ifle  of  Ely  ;  and  at  the  age  of  17  M  as 
^  T  Tent  to  Jefus  college^  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  at 
which  place  he  was  made  B.  A.  in  1714,  and  the  tide 
or  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  about  three 
years  afterwards.  In  the  year  1722,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Dr  Fleetwood,  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  gave 
him  two  rectories  \  and  in  1726  he  was  nominated 
preacher  to  the  honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
He  was  chofen  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty 
about  the  fame  period,  and  obtained  from  Cambridge 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  the  year  1728.  Bifhop  Fleet- 
wood,  his  worthy  patron,  declared  to  his  friends,  that 
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he  never  heard  a  fermon  from  Dr  Herring  which  he 
would  not  have  been  proud  to  be  the  author  of  himfelf. 
In  1731,  he  was  chofen  reftor  of  Biechingley  in  Sur¬ 
rey  ;  the  fame  year  appointed  dean  of  Ilochcfter,  and 
the  king  promoted  him  to  the  fee  of  Bangor  in  the 
year  1737.  .  He  was  appointed  archbifhop  of  York  in 
1 743  i  anci  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  the  country 
at  that  critical  junaure,  that  a  man  of  his  principles 
and  public  fpirit  was  rai fed  to  fuch  an  exalted  rank. 
.The  rebellion  in  Scotland  was  fo  artfully  concealed  by 
its  friends  in  England,  that  it  was  fcarcely  believed  the 
Highlanders  were  in  arms,  till  the  royal  ills  were  de¬ 
feated  at  the  battle  of  Preftonpans.  Am  id  ft  the  uni- 
verfal  confternation  which  this  event  occafioned,  Arch¬ 
bifhop  Flerring  roufed  the  people  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
danger,  contributed  to  remove  the  panic,  and  encoura¬ 
ged  them  to  unite  with  firronefs  and  vigour  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country. 

A  meeting  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  was 
held  at  York,  where  the  archbifhop  addrefled  them  in 
a  very  able  and  animated  fpeech,  requefting  them  to 
unite  as  one  man  in  averting  the  prefent  danger,  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  happy  conftitution,  and  contribute  to  a  iub- 
Icription  for  railing  droops  in  defence  of  the  country. 

I  he  whole  afiembly  entered  warmly  into  his  views 
and  immediately  fubferibed  about  40,0001.  for  the  im¬ 
portant  purphfe  recommended  by  his  grace.  On  the 
death  of  Archbifhop  Potter,  which  happened  in  174* 
Dr  Herring  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury! 

1 753  ]le  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  5  and  although 
he  fo  far  recovered  that  fie  languifhed  for  a  few  years, 
yet  his  ftrength  and  fpirits  were  very  much  exhaufted 
and  he  expired  in  175$  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age! 
He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  defire,  without 
any  pomp  or  parade,  and  no  monument  was  ereded  to 
his  memory. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr  Buncombe,  that  the  arch¬ 
il)  lfhop’s  perfon  was  tall  and  comely  5  his  conftitution, 
from  his  tendereft  youth,  weak  and  delicate  ;  his  ad- 
drefs  eafy ,  engaging,  and  polite.  He  was  generous 
without  prodigality,  magnificent  without  profufion,  and 
humble  without  meannefs.  In  his  life-time  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  publifh  any  of  his  ferraons ; 
but  after  his  death  Mr  Duncombe  publifhed  feven  fer- 
mons  on  public  occafions,  in  one  volume  oftavo,  giv- 

L.n  ^ome  account  of  the  author’s  life. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  he  was  termed  “  a  prelate  of 
uncommon  virtues,  a  man  of  extraordinary  accomplifh- 
nients,  a  candid  divine,  a  polite  fcholar,  a  warm  lover 
his  country,  a  true  friend  to  liberty,  religious  as  well 
as  civil,  and  of  courfe,  a  moil  fincere  hater  of  pexfecu- 
UOIV*  L 


HERRNHUT,  or  Herrnhuth,  the  firft  and  moft  Herralm* 
confiderable  fettlement  of  the  United  Brethren,  com- ' 
monly  called  Moravians ,  fituated  in  Upper  Lufatia, 
upon_  an  eftate,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Nicolas 
Lewis  Count  Zinzendorf,  about  50  miles  call  of  Dref- 
den.  See  the  article  UNITED  Brethren. 

I  he  building  of  this  place  was  begun  in  1727  by 
fome  emigrants  from  Moravia,  who  forfook  their  poll 
feffions  on  account  of  the  perfecution  they  fuffered  as 
Proteftants  from  the  Roman  Catholics  j  and  being  well 
received  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  cleared  a  fpot  of 
ground  allotted  to  them  by  him  upon  the  rife  of  an  hiil 
called  the  Hutherg ,  or  Watch-hill,  from  which  thev 
took  occafion  to  call  the  new  fettlement  Herrnhut,  or 
the  Watch  of  the  Lord.  More  emigrants  taking  re- 
fuge  with  them,  and  many  other  perlons  joining  their 
congregation,  the  buildings  increafed  conliderably  ;  and 
at  prefent  Herrnhut  is  a  regular  and  well-built  village  * 
containing  about  1300  inhabitants,  all  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren.  Betides  the  minifter 
and  his  affiftants,  a  warden  is  appointed,  who  pr elides 
m  the  veftry,  and  fuperintends  the  temporal  concerns 
of  the  fettlement.  The  Brethren  diftinguiih  themfelves 
y  a  plain  and  uniform  drels,  the  women  having  re¬ 
tained  the  drels  of  the  countries  from  which  the  firft 
emigrants  proceeded,  not  from  any  fuperftitious  attach¬ 
ment  to  old  forms,  but  from  a  defire  to  preclude  vani¬ 
ty  and  ufelefs  expence.  As  moil:  of  the  fettlements  of 
this  community  referable  each  other,  both  in  the  difpo- 
.  on  of  l"elr  buildings  and  in  their  internal  regula¬ 
tions,  we  will  give  a  fliort  fketch  of  Herrnhut,  as  the 
pattern  from  which  the  reft  were  copied,  though  there 
are  others  in  which  the  buildings  are  more  regularly 
planned.  Ihe  chapel,  which  is  fituated  in  a  large* 
lquare,  is  a  fpacious  and  neat  building,  furnifhed  with 
a  good  organ  and  moveable  forms,  but  no  pews.  The 
men  fit  on  one  fide,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  en¬ 
tering  at^feparate  doors.  Befides  the  ufual  Sunday’s 
iervice,  the  congregation  meets  here  every  evening  and 
the  children  every  morning.  The  dwellings  of  the  mi. 
nifter  and  warden  of  the  congregation  form  one,  and  a 
ichool-houfe  the  other,  wing  to  the  chapel.  From  the 
chapel  an  avenue  of  trees  leads  to  the  burying-ground 
Much  is  a  large  fquare  field  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Hutberg,  and  at  feme  diftance  from  the  village.  Se¬ 
veral  walks  bordered  by  trees,  and  furnifhed  with  feats 
lurround  and  interfeiR  it.  The  grave-ftones  and  graves 
are  all  of  equal  fizc,  and  placed  in  regular  rows  •  only 
the  vault  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  is 
larger  than  the  reft.  Burials  are  performed  with  or  eat 
loleronity,  but  no  mourning  drefies  ufed. — On  one  fide 
ot  the  fquare,  in  which  the  chapel  Hands,  is  a  large 
building,  inhabited  by  the  Angle  men,  with  workfhops, 
outhoufes,  and  gardens,  exclufive  of  the  dwelling  rooms, 
ihe  main  building  contains  a  neat  chapel,  in  which  a 
•  “rt  morning  and  evening  fervice  is  performed  for  the 
inhabitants  ;  a  dining-hall ;  and  a  dormitory,  in  which 
each  has  a  feparate  bed.  The  latter  is  a  lofty  room, 
turni died  with  large  windows  and  ventilators,  fo  as  to 
admit  and  preferve  a  pure  air.  For  the  tick,  apart¬ 
ments  are  allotted,  and  fick  waiters  appointed.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  one  room  is  proportioned  to. 
its  fize,  but  there  are  many  who  have  rooms  to  them¬ 
felves.  No  one  lives  here  by  compulfion.  Each  in¬ 
habitant  pays  for  rent  and  board  a  moderate  fum,  fixed 
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■  by  a  committee  of  overfeers,  in  which  the  warden  of 
the  houfe  prefides  ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  maintain  good 
order,  attend  to  the  external  welfare  of  the  houfe  and 
Its  inhabitants,  and  by  his  advice  and  activity  to  pre¬ 
vent  every  evil  arifing  from  external  fources.  Befides 
the  warden,  an  unmarried  clergyman  reftdes  in  the 
houfe,  appointed  to  attend  to  the  moral  condudl  and 
fpiritual  concerns  of  all  the  {ingle  men  belonging  to  thd 
congregation.  He  hears  their  complaints,  affifts  them 
with  good  advice,  and  ufes  all  his  influence  for  their 
benefit,  and  for  the  prevention  of  any  evil  that  would 
undermine  their  fpiritual  happinefs. — On  the  other  fide 
of  the  fquare  is  another  large  building,  inhabited  by 
fingle  women  ;  with  a  chapel,  dining  hall,  dormitory, 
and  a  large  garden.  The  internal  regulations  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  the  fingle  men. 
There  are  likewife  houfes  for  widowers  and  widows, 
who  find  in  them  an  agreeable  retreat,  with  board  and 
lodging.  The  poor  are  cared  for  and  maintained  ;  for 
which  purpofe  feveral  charitable  inftitutions  exift  in  the 
congregation. — The  manor-houfe,  the  houfe  of  Count 
Reufs,  the  fhop  and  linen  warehoufe,  are  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  buildings  in  Herrnhut ;  the  family  houfes  are 
built  in  regular  ftreets  opening  into  the  fquare.  Both 
the  ftreets  and  houfes  are  kept  clean  ;  and  befides  a 
watchman  at  night,  an  officer  is  appointed  to  attend  to 
good  order  in  the  day.  All  ftrangers  are  treated  with 
civility;  but  neither  drunken  nor  diforderly  vifitorsnor 
beggars  are  fuffered  to  infeft  the  ftreets.  The  latter 
receive  an  alms,  and  are  then  defired  to  proceed.  The 
principal  trade  carried  on  at  Herrnhut  is  in  linen  ;  be¬ 
fides  which  the  work  done  there  by  taylors,  glovers, 
fhoemakers,  cabinet-makers,  filverfmiths,  and  other  ar¬ 
tificers,  is  well  known  for  its  good  quality.  They  have 
their  firft:  prices,  and  never  make  any  abatement. 
Every  workman  receives  his  wages  ;  no  community  of 
goods  exifting  among  the  brethren,  as  is  falfely  fuppo- 
led  ;  and  the  contributions  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
eftablifhment  at  large,  the  millions,  and  other  chari¬ 
table  inftitutions,  are  voluntary.  The  building  and  in- 
creafe  of  this  fettlement  occafioned  no  fmall  furprife  in 
the  adjacent  country;  and  both  in  1732,  1736,  and 
I737>  commiftioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  do&rines  and  proceedings  of  the  brethren  at  Herrn¬ 
hut.  Lhe  commiftioners  made  a  favourable  report ;  and 
ever  ftnee  both  Herrnhut  and  other  fettlements  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Saxony  have  been  protected,  and 
even  feveral  immunities  offered  them  by  the  court,  but 
not  accepted.  Herrnhut  was  vifited  in  17 66  by  the 
late  emperor  Jofeph  II.  after  his  return  from  Drefden, 
by  the  prefent  king  of  Pruffia,  and  by  feveral  other 
royal  perfonages,  who  exprefled  their  fatisfa£lion  in  ex¬ 
amining  its  peculiar  regulations.  The  United  Brethren 
have  fettlements  in  Saxony,  Silefia,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany;  in  Holland,  Denmark,  England,  Ireland, 
and  America.  In  England,  their  principal  fettlements 
are  at  Fulnec  near  Leeds,  and  Fairfield  near  Manchef- 
ter.  In  Greenland,  North  and  South  America,  the 
Weft  Indies  and  Ruflia,  they  have  miftions  for  the 
propagation  of  Chriftianity  among  the  heathen  ;  and  in 
many  parts  have  had  confiderablefuccefs.  See  Bufching's 
Account  of  the  Rife  and  Prog  refs  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  ;  and  Cranes  Hijlory  of  the  Bre¬ 

thren,  London  1780. 


Herrnhut,  New ,  the  firft  miflion  fettlement  of  the  Hermh 
United  Brethren,  in  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas  in  the  Weft  II 
Indies,  under  the  Danifn  government,  begun  in  1739;  Her^° 
their  miftionaries  having  endeavoured  to  propagate 
Chriftianity  among  the  negro  flaves  ever  ftnee  1731, 
and  fuffered  many  hardfhips  and  persecutions,  from 
which  their  converts  were  not  exempted.  Many  of  the 
planters  finding  in  procefs  of  time  that  the  Chriftian 
flaves  were  more  tra&able,  moral,  and  induffrious,  than 
the  heathen,  not  only  countenanced  but  encouraged 
their  endeavours.  Thefe  were  alfo  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  prote&ion  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  The 
fettlement  confifts  of  a  fpacious  negro  church,  a  dwel- 
ling-houfe  for  the  miftionaries,  negro-huts,  out-houfes, 
and  gardens.  From  this  place  the  iflands  of  St  Croix 
and  St  Jan  were  at  firft  fupplied  with  miftionaries  j 
and  the  Brethren  have  now  two  fettlements  in  each. 

The  negro  converts  belonging  to  their  church  amount 
in  thofe  three  iflands  to  near  eight  thoufand  fouls. 

Herrnhut,  New,  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  oldeft  mif- 
fion  fettlement  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Greenland, 

It  is  fituated  on  Balls  River,  a  few  miles  from  the  fca, 
near  Davis’s  Straits,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Greenland, 
not  far  from  the  Danifli  colony  Godhaab.  The  two 
firft  miftionaries  were  fent  from  Herrnhut  in  the  year 
1 733,  and  their  laudable  intentions  were  favoured  by 
the  king  of  Denmark.  They  had  to  ftruggle  in  this 
uncultivated,  frozen,  and  favage  country,  with  incon- 
ceiveable  hardfhips,  and  found  at  firft  great  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  natives.  However, 
after  fix  years  labour  and  perfeverance,  they  had  the 
fatisfa&ion  to  baptize  four  perfons,  all  of  one  family  : 
and  from  that  time  the  miflion  began  to  profper,  fo 
that  in  the  fucceeding  years  two  other  fettlements  were 
begun,  called  Lichtenfels  and  Lichtenau  :  All  of  them 
continue  in  profperity.  About  1300  of  the  natives 
have  been  chriftianized  fince  the  beginning  of  this  mif- 
fion.  See  Crantvfs  Hi/lory  of  Greenland,  London,  1777. 

HERSCHEL,  the  name  by  which  the  French,  and 
moft  other  European  nations,  call  the  planet  difeovered 
by  Dr  Herfchel  in  the  year  1781.  The  Italians  call 
it  Uranos,  and  the  Britifh,  Georgium  Sidus. 

HERSE,  in  Fortification ,  a  lattice,  or  portcullis,  in 
form  of  a  harrow,  befet  with  iron  fpikes.  The  word 
herfe  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  “  harrow ;  being 
formed  of  the  Latin  herpex  or  irpex ,  which  denotes  the 
fame.  It  is  ufually  hung  by  a  rope  faftened  to  a  mou- 
linet ;  to  be  cut,  in  cafe  of  furprife,  or  when  the  firft 
gate  is  broken  with  a  petard,  that  the  herfe  may  fall, 
and  flop  up  the  paflage  of  the  gate  or  other  entrance  of 
a  fortrefs. 

The  herfe  is  otlierwife  called  a  ferrafn,  or  cataraB  ; 
and  when  it  confifts  of  ftraight  flakes,  without  any 
crofs-pieces,  it  is  called  orgues . 

Herse,  is  alfo  a  harrow',  which  the  hefieged,  for 
want  of  chevaux  de  frife,  lay  in  the  way,  or  in  breaches, 
with  the  points  up,  to  incommode  the  march  as  well  of 
the  horfe  as  of  the  infantry. 

HERSILLON,  in  the  military  art,  a  fort  of  plank 
or  beam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  whofe  two  Tides  are 
driven  full  of  fpikes  or  nails,  to  incommode  the  march 
of  the  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  word  is  a  diminutive 
of  herfe  ;  the  herfillon  doing  the  office  of  a  little  herfe. 

See  Herse. 
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HERTFORD.  See  Hartford. — In  the  account 
given  of  this  county  under  the  latter  name,  it  was 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  Eaft  India  Company  had 
eftablifhed a  college  in  it,  where  perfons  are  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  for  filling  places  of  truft  and  importance 
in  the  government  of  India.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
fchool,  into  which  boys  may  be  admitted  at  an  early 
age,  and  a  college  for  ftudents,  15  years  old,  in  which 
they  are  to  continue  till  they  have  completed  their  18th 
year,  or  till  the  dire£lors  fend  them  to  their  particular 
deftinations.  In  the  fchool,  the  chief  intention  is  to 
qualify  them  for  public  bufinefs,  and  the  firft  depart¬ 
ments  of  commercial  life.  The  ftudents  of  the  college 
are  to  hear  public  le&ures,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
delivered  in  the  univerfities.  The  means  of  inftru&ing 
them  in  the  elements  of  oriental  literature  will  alfo  be 
attended  to,  for  which  purpofc  they  will  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  the  Afiatic,  Arabic,  and  Perfian  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  hiftory,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  the 
eaftern  nations,  as  well  as  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  fub filling  between  Great  Britain  and  India. 

The  college  is  to  be  under  the  authority  of  a  princi¬ 
pal  and  feven  profeflfors,  befides  a  French  mailer,  a 
drawing-mailer,  a  fencing-mailer,  and  other  Ratable  in- 
ftru<5lors. 

The  principal  is  required  to  preach  in  the  college 
chapel,  in  rotation  with  fuch  of  the  profeffors  as  are  in 
holy  orders,  and  to  bear  his  part  in  performing  the 
other  functions  of  religious  vrorfliip. 

rIhe  lectures  of  the  profeffors  are  to  be  arranged  un¬ 
der  the  following  heads ;  viz.  oriental  literature  ;  ma¬ 
thematics  and  natural  philofophy  ;  claftical  and  general 
literature  ;  law,  hiftory,  and  political  economy. 

It  is  propofed  to  divide  the  college  year  into  two 
terms^  of  20  weeks  each,  and  the  laft  week  of  each 
term  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  examination  of  the  fiu- 
dents.  A  lift  of  their  names  who  are  found  to  have 
made  the  greateft  proficiency,  will  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  court  of  dire&ors,  who  will  reward  merit  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  ma^'be  agreed  upon  by  the  college  commit¬ 
tee.  The  utmoft  attention  will  be  paid  to  their  moral 
and  religious  inftra&ion,  comprehending  an  account  of 
the  evidences,  do&rines,  and  duties  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion. 

^  The  college  and  fchool  were  opened  on  the  3d  of 
February  1806,  for  the  reception  of  ftudents  and  pupils. 

1  ne  niafter  of  the  fchool  is  to  receive  70  guineas  an¬ 
nually,  without  any  additional  charge,  and  ftudents  are 
to  pay  50  guineas  to  the  company  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  each  term,  for  which  they  will  receive  every 
accommodation  except  a  few  articles  of  private  conve¬ 
nience.  Every  kind  of  extravagant  expence  is  to  be 
difeou  raged. 

HERTHA,  or  Herthus,  in  Mythology ,  a  deity 
wor (hipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  “  This" is  mention- 
ed  by  lacitus,  in  his  book  De  Moribus  Genncitiortwi , 
cap.  40.  Voftius  conjectures,  that  this  goddefs  was 
Gybele:  but  five  was  more  probably  Terra  or  the  Earth  ; 
becaufe  the  Germans  ftill  ufc  the  word  hert  for  the 
earth,  whence  alfo  the  Englifh  earth . 

HERTZBEllG,  a  confiderablc  town  of  Germany, 
in  die  deflorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  confines  of  Lu- 
fatia.  ^  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

H L RVE\  ,  James,  a  pious  and  ingenious  divine  of 
the  church  of  England  in  the  18th  century ?  a  writer  of 
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very  great  popularity  among  people  of  the  Calviniftic 
perfuafion,  was  born  at  Ilardiugftone  in  the  year  1714. 
He  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-fehool  of  North¬ 
ampton,  where  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  and  in  1731  he  was 
fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  The  firft  two  or  three 
years  of  his  refidence  at  that  leminary  were  fpent,  we 
are  told,  without  much  application  to  ftudy,  and  there- 
fore  without  making  much  improvement;  but  after¬ 
wards  becoming  acquainted  with  thofe  who  zcaloufly. 
ftudied  what  they  called  primitive  Chrijiianity ,  after¬ 
wards  termed  Methodijls,  he  became  ftrongly  attached  . 
both  to  piety  and  learning.  Independent  of  his  other 
ftudies,  he  learned  anatomy  from  Dr  Keil,  and  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy  from  Dr  Derham’s  Phyfico  and  Aftro- 
theology ;  and  by  the  perufal  of  Mr  Spence’s  effay  on- 
Pope’s  OdyiTey  he  improved  his  ftyle.  He  attempted 
the  Hebrew  language  without  a  teacher,  and  after  re- 
linquilliing  tlie  ftudy  of  it  in  defpair,  lie  refumed  his 
labours,  and  became  a  tolerable  proficient  in  that  for¬ 
bidding  language. 

In  the  year  1740  he.  was  curate  of  Biddeford  in  De- 
vonftiire,  where  lie  had  only  60 1.  a-year,  including  a 
Hated  collection  made  by  his  friends.  On  the  death  of 
the  reClor  lie  was  difmificd  by  the  new  incumbent,  con¬ 
trary  to  tlie  earned  expoftulation  of  tlie  pariftiioners, 
wlio  offered  to  maintain  him  independent  of  tlie  reflor. 
I.11.1 743  *ie  became  curate- to  liis  father,  who  held  the 
living  of  Wefton-Faveli  in  Northamptonfliire,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  ftation  till  1750,  when  his  health  was 
rapidly  declining,  from  his  intenfe  application  to  ftudy, 
and  a  conftitulion  naturally  delicate.  Having  been  art-  . 
fully  decoyed  to  London  for  a  change  of  air,  he  conti¬ 
nued  about  two  years  in  that  metropolis,  and  was  foon 
recalled  to  Wdlon-Favell  to  fueceed  his  father.  He 
got  botlr  the  livings  of  Wcfton  and  Collingtrec  in  the 
fame  neignbourhood,  and  in  1752  was  made  M.  A. 
He  attended  t6  the  duties  of  both  parifties  alternately 
viih  a  curate,  in  the  difeharge  of  which  he  was  fervent 
and  indefatigable.  lie  feldom  made  ufe  of  notes  in  the 
pulpit,  and  eonftantly  catcchifed  the  children  of  his  pa¬ 
ri  (hi  oners,  nor  did  he  neglefl  his  pa  floral  vifitations  at 
their  own  houfes.  So  great  were  his  exertions,  that  he 
brought  on  a  decline,  accompanied  with  an  inceffant 
cough  and  acute  pains,  all  which  he  fupported,  not 
only  with  fortitude,  but  without  a  finglc  expreftzon  of 
peeviftmefs. 

He  died  without  a  groan  on  the  25th  of  December 
175^?  about  44  years  of  age.  His  piety  was  ardent 
and  fincere,  although  in  the  eftirnation  of  good  judges 
he  was  rather  enthufiaftic.  Pie  was  unqucftionably  a 
man  of  the  1110ft  unblemiflied  moral  deportment ;  his 
temper  was  difinterefted,  and  he  was  truly  humble 
without  affectation.  To  fociety  he  was  juft  and  punc¬ 
tual,  and  candid  to  people  of  every  defenption.  The 
700I.  which  he  received  for  his  Meditations,  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  relief  of  the. indigent  and  diftreffed.  He 
was  fuch  a  rigid  Calvinift  that  he  was  almoft  an  Anti- 
nomian,  whenever  he  fpoke  of  imputed  ri-ghteoufiiefs. . 
His  erudition  was  refpeflable,  but  net  fuch  as  to  place 
him  among  fcholars  of  the  firft  rank,  although  he  feems 
to  have  been  mailer  of  the  clafiics.  Many  have  ad¬ 
mired  the  ftyle  of  his  writings,  but  a  judge  mult  cer-  > 
tainly  pronounce  it  by  far  too  diffufe  to  be  termed  ele¬ 
gant,  for  it.  is  neither  chafte,  manly,  nor  nervous. 

Befides  * 
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■Kervey  Befides  liis  Meditations,  he  publiflied  remarks  on 
Hefiod.  •^'or^  Bolingbroke’s  letters  on  the  ufe  and  ffudy  of  hi- 
— v— L  ^ory,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Old 
Tefiament  5  Theron  and  Afpafio;  Afpafio  Vindicated, 
and  Sermons  on  the  Trinity,  &c.  publiflied  from  his 
own  MSS.  after  his  death. 

Her  V E  T-Ifiand,  one  of  the  South  Sea  iflands  difco- 
vered  by  Captain  Cook,  September  23.  1773,  who 
gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Brifiol.  It 
is  a  low  ifland,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  138.  54.  S.  Lat. 
19.  8. 

HESBON,  E  see  on,  Or  Hefebon ,  in  An  dent  Geo¬ 
graphy,  the  royal  city  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  according  to  Mofes  ;  Though  in  Jofhua  xxi.  39. 
where  it  is  reckoned  among  the  Levitical  cities,  it  is 
put  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  which  argues  its  fituation  to 
be  on  the  confines  of  both. 

HESIOD,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet  ;  but  whether 
cotemporary  with  Homer,  or  a  little  older  or  younger 
than  him,  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  learned ;  no.  is 
there  light  enough  in  antiquity  to  fettle  the  matter  ex- 
adly.  His  father,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Opera  et  Dies, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuma,  one  of  the  Eolian  it!  s, 
now  called  Taio  Nova ;  and  removed  from  thence  to 
Afcra,  a  little  village  of  Bceotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  where  Hefiod  was  probably  born,  and  called, 
as  he  often  is,  Aferceus,  from  it.  Of  what  quality  his 
father  was,  is  nowhere  faid }  but  that  he  was  driven  by 
his  misfortunes  from  Cumss  to  Afcra,  Hefiod  himfelf 
informs  us.  His  father  feems  to  have  profpered  better 
at  Afcra  than  he  did  in  his  own  country }  yet  Hefiod 
could  arrive  at  no  higher  fortune  than  keeping  fheep  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Helicon.  Here  the  mufes  met  with 
him,  and  entered  him  into  their  fervice  : 

Erewhile  as  they  the  fhepherd  fwain  behold, 

Feeding  beneath  the  facred  mount  his  fold, 

With  love  of  charming  fong  his  bread  they  fif’d, 
There  me  the  heav’nly  mufes  firft  infpir’d  5 
There,  when  the  maids  of  Jove  the  filence  broke, 

To  Hefiod  thus,  the  fhepherd  fwain,  they  fpoke,  &c. 

account,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Generatio  Dear um ,  Ovid  alludes  in  thefe  two 
lines : 

Nec  mihi funt  vife  Clio,  Cliufque  for  ores, 

Servant!  peendes  valhbus  Afcra  luis. 

Nor  Clio  nor  her  fillers  have  I  feen, 

As  Hefiod  faw  them  in  the  Afcnean  green.*  1 

On  the  death  of  the  father,  an  eftate  was  left,  which 
ought  to  have  been  equally  divided  between  the  two 
brothers  Hefiod  and  Perfes  •  but  Perfes  defrauded  him 
in  the  divifion,  by  corrupting  the  judges.  Hefiod  was 
fo  far  from  refenting  this  injufliee,  that  he  expreffes  a 
concern  for  thofe  miftaken  mortals  who  place  their  hap- 
pinefs  in  riches  only,  even  at  the  expellee  of  their  vir¬ 
tue.  He  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  not  only  above 
want,  but  capable  of  aflifling  his  brother  in  time  of 
need  *,  which  he  often  did  though  he  had  been  fo  ill 
tiled  by  him.  The  lafi  circumfiance  he  mentions  rela¬ 
ting  to  himfelf  is  his  conqueft  in  a  poetical  contention. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Euboea,  had  inftituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  his  fons 
afterwards  took  care  to  have  performed.  Here  He- 
iiod  was  a  competitor  for  the  prize  in  poetry  ;  and  won 
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a  tripod,  which  he  Confecrated  to  the  mufes.  Hefiod  Hellos 
having  entered  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  the  mufes,  left  II 
off  the  psftoral  life,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Hefi*rid^ 
arts  and  learning.  When  he  was  grown  old,  for  it  is 
agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Locris,  a  town  about  the  fame  diflance  from 
Mount  Parnaffus  as  Afcra  was  from  Helicon.  His 
death  was  tragical.  The  man  with  whom  he  lived  at 
Locris,  a  Milefian  born,  ravifiied  a  maid  in  the  fame 
honfe  5  and  though  Hefiod  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fad,  yet  being  maliciouily  aceufed  by  her  brothers  as 
an  accomplice,  he  was  injurioufly  flain  with  the  ravifh- 
er,  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  Theogony,  and 
Fi  jrks  and  Days,  are  the  only  undoubted  pieces  of  this 
poet  now  extant  :  though  it  is  fuppufed  that  thefe  poems 
havv*  not  delcended  perfect  and  finilhed  to  the  prelent 
time.  A  good  edition  of  Hefiod’s  works  was  publifhed 
by  Mr  Le  Clerc  2t  Amfterdam  in  1701. 

IIESPER,  Hesferus,  in  Afronomy,  the  evening 
ftar  5  appellation  given  to  Venus  when  (lie  follows 
oj  lets  after  the  fun.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
c£<rrtgo$  5  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  the 
proper  name  of  a  man,  brother  of  Atlas,  and  father  of 
the  Hdperides, 

Diodorus,  lib.  iii.  relates,  that  Hefperus  having  af- 
cended  to  the  top  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  better  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  contemplate  the  fiars,  never  returned  more  ; 
and  that  hence  he  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed  in¬ 
to  this  ftar. 

HESPERIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy  ^  fo  called 
by  the  Greeks  from  its  wefiern  fituation.  Hefperia 
was  alfo  an  appellation  of  Spain  j  but  with  the  epithet 
ultima  (Horace),  to  difiinguifh  it  from  Italy,  which  is 
called  Hefperia  magna  (Virgil),  from  its  extent  of  em¬ 
pire. 

HESPERI  cornu,  called  the  Great  Bay  by  the 
author  of  Hannons  Periplus ;  but  moil  interpreters, 
following  Mela,  underfiand  a  promontory  }  fome  Cape 
Verd,  others  Palmas  Cape :  Voffius  takes  it  to  be  the 
former,  fmee  Hanno  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  the  latter 
cape. 

HES  PER  IDEAL,  in  Botany  (from  the  Hefperi- 
des)  5  golden  or  precious  fruit:  the  name  of  the  19th 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 

See  Botany. 

HESPERIDES,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
the  daughters  of  Helper  or  Hefperus,  the  brother  of 
Atlas.  According  to  Diodorus,  Hefperus  and  Atlaswere 
two  brothers  who  poffeffed  great  riches  in  the  wefiern 
parts  of  Africa.  Hefperus  had  a  daughter  called  Hef¬ 
peria,  who  married  her  uncle  Atlas,  and  from  this  mar¬ 
riage  proceeded  feven  daughters,  called  llejperides  from 
the  name  of  their  mother,  and  Atlantides  from  that  of 
their  father.  According  to  the  poets,  the  Hcfperides 
were  three  in  number,  AEgle,  Arethufa,  and  Hefper- 
thufa.  Hefiod,  in  his  Theogony,  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Note,  Night,  and  fets  them  in  the  fame 
place  with  the  Gorgons  5  viz.  at  the  extremities  of  the 
weft,  near  Mount  Atlas:  it  is  on  that  account  he 
makes  them  the  daughters  of  Night,  becaufe  the  fun 
fets  there.  The  Hdperides  are  reprefented  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  having  the  keeping  of  certain  golden  apples, 
on  the  other  fide  the  ocean.  And  the  poets  gave  them 
a  dragon  to  watch  the  garden  where  the  fruit  grows  *, 
this  dragon  they  tell  us  Hercules  flew,  and  carried  off 

the 


IfefpcrHes  the  apples.— Pliny  and  Solinus  will  have  the  dragon  to 

H  L  be  00  °tller  tIlan  an  arln  of  the  wherewith  the  gar- 
den  was  encom paflcd  ^  and  which  defended  the  entrance 
thereof.  And  Varro  fuppofes,  that  the  golden  apples 
were  nothing  but  Iheep.  Others,  with  more  probabili- 
ty,  fay  they  were  oranges. 

The  Gardens  of  the  HESPERIBESzrz  placed  by  fome 
authors  at  Larache,  a  city  of  Fez  ;  by  others  at  Bernich 
a  city  of  Barca,  which  tallies  better  with  the  fable. 
Others  take  the  province  of  Sufa  in  Morocco  for  the 
iHand  wherein  the  garden  was  feated.  And,  laftly, 
Rudbecks  places  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  and  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Hefperides,  in  his  own  country  Sweden. 

HESPERIDUM  INSULAS,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
i Hands  near  the  Hefperi  Cornu  ;  but  the  accounts  of 
them  are  fo  much  involved  in  fable,  that  nothing  cer¬ 
tain  can  be  affirmed  of  them. 

HESPERIS,  Rocket,  Dame's  Violet ,  or  Queen's 
Gilliflower;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetrady- 
narnia  clafs  $  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  39th  order,  Siliquofce .  See  Botany  Index . 


ftadt  are  faid  to  amount  to  near  ioo,oool.  a -year,  and 
thole  of  Hefie-Caflel  to  near  200,oool.  The  fmall 
county  of  Schaumberg  alone  yields  a  revenue  of 
I?>°°°1*  that  pf  Katzenellnbogen,  with  the  forefts 
ot  Kichardfwalde,  it  is  faid,  was  farmed  near  200  years 
ago  at  1  a,oool.  The  prince  of  HefTe-Caffel  has  40  or 
50,000  men  in  his  dominions  fit  to  bear  arms  5  and  the 
troops  that  he  hires  out  have  often  brought  him  in 
large  fums,  efpecially  from  Great  Britain.  He  keeps 
a  ltanding  army  of  15,000  men.  This  family  is  allied 
to  mod  if  not  all  of  the  Protedant  princes  in  Europe. 
I  he  branches  of  Caffel,  Honlburg,  and  Philipfdale,  are 
Ca' v‘nll?s1 5  that  of  Oarmftadt,  Lutherans  j  and  that 
”f  £hln/eldts,  Roman  Catholics.  The  prince  of  Heffe- 
Caflel  m  the  year  1749,  embraced  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  ;  but  in  1754  drew  up,  and  confirmed  by 
oath,  an  mftrument,  of  which  all  the  Proteflant  princes 
are  guarantees,  declaring  that  the  eftablifhed  religion 
oi  hrs  dominions  fhould  continue  in  every  refpeft  as  be- 
fore,  and  that  his  children  fhould  be  brought  up  and 
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ty  of  Witgendein  ;  and  on  the  well,  by  Naffau-Dillen- 
burg,  the  county  of  Solins,  and  Upper-Ifenburg.  In 
the  above  limits,  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen  and 
iome  other  territories  are  not  included.  The  whole 
country,  in  its  utmofl  length,  is  near  ioo  miles,  and  in 
iome  places  near  as  much  in  breadth.  The  air  is  cold 
but  wholefome  ;  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn,  wine’ 
wood,  and  pafture.  The  country  abounds  alfo  in  cattle’ 
nib,  and  g  a  fine  ^  fait  fprings,  baths,  and  mineral  wa¬ 
ters.  .  The  hills,  which  are  many,  yield  filver,  copper 
lead,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  pit-coal,  fulphur,  boles,  a  por¬ 
celain  earth,  marble,  and  alabafler.  In  the  Eder,  gold 
is  fometimes  found  ;  and  at  Frankenberg  a  gold  mine 
was  formerly  wrought.  Befides  many  lefTer  dreams, 
Heile  is  watered  by  the  following  rivers,  vi£.  the  Lhan 
the  Fulda,  the  Eder  or  Sdiwalm,  the  Werra  or  Wefer! 
and  Diemel.  The  Rhine  alfo  and  the  Mayne  pafs 
through  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen.  This  coun¬ 
try,  like  mod  others  in  Germany,  has  its  dates,  confid¬ 
ing  of  th 0  prelates,  as  they  are  called,  the  nobility,  and 
the  towns.  The  diets  are  divided  into  general  and 
particular,  and  the  latter  into  the  greater  and  fmaller 
committees.  The  houfe  of  Heffe  is  divided  into  two 
prinmpa1  branches,  viz.  Caffel  and  Darmdadt,  of  which 
Philipfdale,  Rhinfeldts,  and  Homburg,  are  collateral 
branches  \  the  two  fird  of  Heffe-Caflel,  and  the  lad  of 
Hede-Darmdadt.  Their  rights  and  privileges  are  very 
confiderable.  In  particular,  they  have  feveral  votes  at 
the  diets  of  the  empire  j  and  caufes,  not  exceeding 
Jooo  florins,  are  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
try,  without  appeal.  The  princes  of  HefTe-Caffel  are 
not  of  age  till  they  are  25,  but  thofe  of  Heffe-Darm. 
dadt  are  fo  at  18.  The  right  of  primogeniture  hath 
been  eftablifhed  in  both  houfes.  The  revenues  of  Darm- 
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cient  Catti,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  &c.  who  in  after¬ 
ages,  were  called  Chatti,  Chaff,  Hajfi,  and  HeJJi.  The 
two  chief  branches  of  Caffel  and  Darmdadt  have  many 
rights  and  privileges  in  common,  which  we  have  not 
room*  to  fpecify.  Both  of  them  have  a  feat  and  vote  in 
the  college  of  princes  at  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and 
thofe  of  this  circle.  Each  of  thefe  princes,  befides  their 
guards  and  militia,  maintains  a  confiderable  body  both 
of  horle  and  foot. 

HESSIAN  fly,  a  very  mifehievous  infe&  which 
lately  made  its  appearance  in  North  America  ;  and 
whole  depredations  threaten  in  time  to  dedroy  the 
crops  of  wheat  in  that  country  entirely.  It  is,  in  its 
perfe<d  date,  a  fmall  winged  infed  5  but  the  mifehief 
it  does  is  while  in  the  form  of  a  caterpillar-,  and  the 
difficulty  of  dedroying  it  is  increafed  by  its  being  as 
yet  unknown  where  it  depofits  its  eggs  to  be  hatched 
before  the  fird  appearance  of  the  caterpillars.  Thefe 
mifehievous  infe&s  begin  their  depredations  in  autumn 
as  foon  as  the  wheat  begins  to  (hoot  up  through  thd 
ground.  They  devour  the  tender  leaf  and  dem  with 
great  voracity,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  flopped  by  the 
frofl  ;  but  no  fooner  is  this  obdacle  removed  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fpring,  but  the  fly  appears  again,  laying 
Us  eggs  now,  as  has  been  fuppnfed,  upon  the  flems  of 
the  wheat  jufl  beginning  to  fpire.  The  caterpillars 
hatched  from  thefe  eggs,  perforate  the  dems  of  the  re¬ 
maining  plants  at  the  joints,  and  lodge  themfelves  in 
the  hollow  within  the  corn,  w hich  fhows  no  fign  of  dif- 
eafe  till  the  ears  begin  to  turn  heavy.  The  dems  then 
break  ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  perform  their  of¬ 
fice  in  fupporting  and  applying  the  ears  with  nourifh- 
ment,  the  corn  perifhes  about  the  time  that  it  goes  into 
a  milky  date,  Thefe  infers  attack  alfo  rye,  barley, 
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and  timothy-grafs,  though  they  Teem  to  prefer  wheat. 
j  1  he  deftru£lion  occafioned  by  them  is  defcribed  in  the 
American  Mufeum  (a  magazine  publifhed  at  Phila¬ 
delphia)  for  February  1787,  in  the  following  words: 
“  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  crops  of  wheat  in  all  the 
land  over  which  it  has  extended,  have  fallen  before  it, 
and  that  the  farmers  beyond  it  dread  its  approach  )  the 
profpe£l  is,  that  unlefs  means  are  difeovered  to  prevent 
its  progrefs,  the  whole  continent  will  be  overrun  j — a 
calamity  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  ravages  of  war.” 

ihis  terrible  infe6l  appeared  firft  in  Long  Ifland 
during  the  American  war,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Germany  by  the  Hefiians  j  whence 
it  had  the  name  of  the  Heflian  fly.  From  thence  it  has 
proceeded  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  15  or  20  miles 
annually  •  and  by  the  year  1789  had  reached  20Q 
miles  from  the  place  where  it  was  firft  obferved.  At 
that  time  it  continued  to  proceed  with  unabating  in- 
fcreafe  5  being  apparently  flopped  neither  by  rivers  nor 
mountains.  In  the  fly  flate  it  is  likewife  exceedingly 
troublefome  ^  by  getting  into  houfes  in  fwarms,  falling 
into  victuals  and  drink  5  filling  the  windows,  and  flying 
perpetually  into  the  candles.  It  ftill  continued  to  infefl 
Long  Ifland  as  n^ich  as  ever  j  and  in  many  places  the 
culture  of  wheat  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  American  States  are  likewife  infefled  with  ano¬ 
ther  mifehievous  infedt,  named  the  Virginian  wheat-fly. 
I  his,  however,  has  not  yet  palled  the  river  Delaware  j 
though  there  is  danger  of  its  being  gradually  inured  to 
colder  climates  fo  as  to  extend  its  depredations  to  the 
northern  colonies  alfo.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the 
fame  with  the  Heflian  fly.  The  wheat  fly  is  the  fame 
with  that  whofe  ravages  in  the  Angumois  in  France 
are  recorded  by  M.  Du  Hamel )  it  eats  the  grain,  and 
is  a  moth  in  its  perfedl  flate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Heflian  fly  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  naturalifls  5 
it  eats  only  the  leaf  and  flalk  y  and,  in  its  perfedl  flate, 
is  probably  a  tenthredo,  like  the  black  negro-fly  of  the 
turnip.  7 

As  of  late  years  great  quantities  of  wheat  'were  im¬ 
ported  from  America  into  Britain,  it  became  an  objedl 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  government  to  eonfider  how 
far  it  was  proper  to  allow  of  fuch  importation,  left  this 
deflruftive  infedl  might  be  brought  along  with  the 
grain.  The  matter,  therefore,  was  fully  canvaffed  be¬ 
fore  the  privy  council  j  and  the  following  is  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  information  relative  to  it  ;  and  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  this,  the  importation  of  American  wheat  was 
forbid  by  proclamation. 

1.  By  a  letter,  dated  22d  April  1788,  Mr  Bond, 
conful  at  Philadelphia,  informed  the  marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen,  that  there  was  a  defign  to  export  wheat  from 
thence  to  England  •,  that  the  fly  had  made  great  depre¬ 
dations  5  and  that  there  might  be  danger  of  its  thus  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  He  added,  that  it 
was  not  known  where  the  eggs  of  the  infeft  were  depo¬ 
rted,  though  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  grain.  Steep¬ 
ing  the  feed  in  elder  juice  he  recommended  as  an  effec¬ 
tual  remedy  and  prefervative  of  the  crop. 

2.  In  confequence  of  this  information  his  Lordfhip 
"wrote  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  prefident  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  dellring  him  to  inquire  as  much  as  poflible  con¬ 
cerning  the  infea,  both  with  regard  to  its  natural  hif- 
t017Y  and  the  method  of  preventing  its  ravages.  In 
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this  refearch,  however,  that  learned  gentleman  tniftsok 
the  in  left  called  the  flying  weevil  for  the  HeJJinn  fly. 
Of  this  infefl  he  gives  a  defeription  ;  but  in  a  little 
time,  being  fenfible  of  his  miilake,  he  obferved  to  the 
council,  that  his  report  to  the  marquis  of  Caermar- 
then  applied  not  to  the  Heflian  fly,  but  to  a  different 
infeft,  viz.  th  &  flying  weevil}  that  the  danger  of  im¬ 
porting  this  infefl  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Heflian  fly.  1  he  corn  already  brought  from  Ameri- 
ca,  he  was  of  opinion,  might  eafily  be  examined,  and 
a  difeovery  made  whether  the  fly  had  been  tlure. 
Among  other  methods  which  might  be  ufed  for  this 
purpofe,  that  of  putting  the  corn  among  water  was  one, 
when  the  infefled  grains  would  rife  to  the  top,  and 
might  then  be  opened  and  examined  Some  flight 
trials  of  that  kind  he  had  already  made  ;  and  found 
manifeft  figns  of  the  fly  in  lome  grains  which  he  had 
opened. 

3.  A  farther  account  of  the  infefl  was  given  by  Dr 
Mitcbel,  in  confequence  of  the  above-mentioned  letter 
from  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen.  According  to  him 
it  was  firft  difeovered  in  the  year  1776,  on  Staten 
Ifland,  and  the  weft  end  of  Long  Ifland  ;  Cnee  that 
time  it  proceeded  regularly  through  the  fouthern  dif- 
tnfl  of  the  flate  of  New  York,  part  of  Conneflicut  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  giving  the  account,  July  1788,  had 
got  into  New  Jerfey.  As  it  appeared  about  the  time 
that  the  Htflian  troops  arrived,  an  opinion  had  gone 
abroad  that  they  brought  it  along  with  them  ;  but  the 
Doflor  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  native  animal,  nou- 
rilbed  by  fome  indigenous  plant,  but  which  then,  for 
the  firft  time,  came  among  the  wheat,  and  found  h 
proper  food.  He  had  feen  the  caterpillar,  ehryfalis, 
and  fly,  but  never  could  find  the  egg,  or  difeover  where 
it  is  depofited.  The  caterpillar  appears,  as  has  already 
been  faid,  in  autumn,  and,  after  having  devoured  the 
tender  ftalk,  foon  becomes  a  ehryfalis,  coloured  like  a 
flax-feed.;  which,  being  fixed  between  the  leaf  and  the 
ftalk,  injures  the  plant  by  its  mechanical  preffure  $ 
from  this  proceeds  the  fly,  which  is  either  able  of  itfelf 
to  fuftain.tbe  .intenfe  winter  frofts,  or  lays  eggs  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  it.  Early  in  the  fpring  the  caterpillar 
appears  again,  even  when  the  heat  is  fcarce  fufficient 
to  make  the  wheat  grow ;  its  ravages,  therefore,  are 
at  this  period  particularly  deflruftive ;  and  it  paffes 
through  its  metamorphofes  with  fuch  fpeed,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a.  third  generation  while  the  wheat  is  yet  tender 
and  juicy  ;  however,  as  the  corn  has  by  this  time  grown 
confiderably,  the  third  generation  is  not  fo  deflruftive 
as  the  fecond.  It  hurts  chiefly  by  rendering  the  ftraw 
weak,  and  liable  to  break  down  when  loaded  after¬ 
wards  by  the  weight  of  a  full  ear ;  “  and  fometimes 
(lays  the  Doflor)  it  will  be  infefled  by  the  fourth 
fwarm  before  harveft.” 

4.  In  another  communication  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
dated  July  24.  1788,  he  makes  fome  general  oblerva- 
tions  on  the  nature  of  thofe  caterpillars  from  which 
flying  infefts  proceed  ;  and  to  which  clafs  both  the 
flying  weevil  and  Heflian  fly  belong.  Nature,  he  ob- 
ferves,  has  provided  againft  the  kinds  of  danger  thefe 
tender  infefts  are  moll  likely  to  meet  with.  Thus,  in 
climates  where  the  winters  are  fevere,  the  eggs  of  the 
moll  tender  infefls  refill  the  force  of  the  ufual  froft  ; 
in  feafons  of  remarkable  feverity,  indeed,  fome  are  de¬ 
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ftroyed;  but  a  fufficient  number  always  efcape  for  pro¬ 
pagating  the  fpecies.  The  young  caterpillar,  if  hatch¬ 
ed  before  its  proper  food  be  ready,  will  furvive  even 
weeks  before  ifc  perifties  for  want  of  nourishment  j  and 
in  fome  few  inftances  where  it  is  hatched  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  it  is  diredled  by  inftin£l  to  fpin  a  web,  in  which 
it.  remains  torpid  and  without  food  during  the  whole 
winter.  The  chryfalis,  though  deprived  of  loco-mo¬ 
tion,  is  capable  of  refilling  various  dangers,  arifingfrom 
cold,  heat,  wet,  &c«  j  and  the  length  of  time  which  the 
animal  remains  in  that  Hate  is  capable  of  very  confider- 
able  extenfion.  The  complete  animal,  tender  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  and  intended  to  exilt  no  longer  than  is  necef- 
fary  to  fulfil  the  bufinefs  ©f  propagation,  whicfi,  in 
lome  fpecies,  is. gone  through  in  a  few  days,  neverthe- 
lefs  is. capable,  in  fome  inftances,  of  enduring  the  utmoft 
variation  of  climate  }  and  if  by  accidental  circum¬ 
stances,  the  fexes  are  prevented  from  meeting,  its  fhort 
life  is  extended  to  many  times  the  amount  of  its  ufual 
duration. 

The  obfervations.on  the  fly  made  by  Sir  Jofeph  in 
this  paper,  are  not  different  from  thofe  already  related  \ 
only  he  diffents.  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bond,  that 
eggs  are  laid  on  the  grain ;  thinking  it  more  pro¬ 
bable  from  analogy,  that  they  are  depofited  on  the 
draw  j  and  being  fliaken  off  from  thence  by  the  ftrokes 
oi  the  flail  in  thrafliing,  are  mixed  with  the  corn: 
rom  whence  it  muff  be  very  difficult  to  feparate  them. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  there  was  an  apparent  and 
very  great  rifle  of  importing  the  eggs  along  with  the 
corn  j  and  there  was  no  doubt,  that  when  once  they 
had  got  a  footing,  they  would  eftabliffi  themfelves  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  America.  It  mud  be  obferved 
however,  that  none  of  the  gram  which  was  examined 
jhowe.d  any  figns  of  this  fly,  its  eggs,  or  caterpillars  : 
luch  iniecis  as  were,  found  in  fome  difeafed  fpecimens 
being  only  the  weevils  common  in  England  as  well  as 
m  other  countries  >  though  fome  w  hich  were  infpec- 
ted  in  the  month  of  Augufl  this  year  contained  the 
chryfalis  of  fome  infeds,  which  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  was  of 
opinion  might  be  the  flying  weevil }  and  as  he  did  not 
know  whether  thefe  would  revive  or  not,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  cargo  in  which  they  were  found 
•ought  not  to  be  differed  to  come  into  the  kingdom. 

5.  In  order  to.  procure  all  the  intelligence  that  could 
jj  concerning  thefe  infedts,  the  duke  of  Dorfet 
addreffed  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  in 
France,  to  know  whether  any  of  them  exifts  in  that 
country.  The  report  of  the  fociety  was  accompanied 
with  a  drawing  of  two  infedls ;  one  of  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  caterpillar  of  the  Heffian  fly,  from  its 
attacking  the  wheat  only  when  in  the  herb  ;  begin¬ 
ning  its  ravages  in  autumn,  reappearing  in  the  fpring, 
and  undergoing  the  metamorphofes  already  mentioned. 

hat  infect  (fay  the  fociety),  whofe  havock  has  been 
well  known  in  America  only  fince  1776,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  differ  from  it,  as  well  as  we  can  judge  from  a 
very  fliort  defcription  of  thofe  which  have  been  obferved 
in  the  north,  and  of  which  the  hiftory  is  contained  in 
the  different  volumes  of  the  academy  of  fciences  of 
Stockholm.  We  know  that  there  exift  in  France  ca- 
terpilkrs  whofe  manner  of  living  refembles  that  of 
hole  infedts ;  but  the  mifehief  which  they  do  to  corn 
having  never  been  confiderable  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  government,  and  not  having  been  ourfelves 
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engaged  in  following  in  detail  the  hiftory  of  that  fpe¬ 
cies  of  caterpillar,  we  regret  not  being  able  to  fay  any 
thing  particular  upon  that  fubjedt.”  The  reft  of  the 
report  contains  an  account  of  the  flyino-  weevil. 

.  6.  Further  recourfe  was  now  had  to  America  for 
1^formation*  The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Temple  at  New  York,  the  Britifh  conful  ge¬ 
neral  j  and  this  gentleman  applied  to  Colonel 'Morgan 
who  had  been  more  curious  with  refpedt  to  this  infect 
than  any  other  perfon  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
His  account  was,  that  the  Heffian  fly  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  into  America  by  means  of  fome  ftraw  made  ufe 
of  in  package,  or  otherwife  landed  on  Long  Ifland  at 
an  early  period  of  the  late  war ;  and  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  William  Howe’s 
debarkation,  and  at  Flat  Buffi.  From  thence  it 
fpread  in  every  diredtion,  but  at  firft  very  flowly  • 

n*d™"'aS  n0tr  t!11  the  >’ear  1 786  that  they  reached 
Mr  Morgan’s  farm,  fituated  not  quite  50  miles  from 
.New  York.  No  damage  was  done  the  firft  feafon 
and  very  little  the  fecond ;  but  in  1788  they  were 
materially  damaged,  and  in  fome  places  totally  deftroy- 
ed  all  round.  “  The  name  of  Heffian  fy  (fays  Mr 
Morgan)  was  given  to  this  infeft  by  myfelf  and  a 
friend  early  after  its  firft  appearance  on  Long  Ifland.” 
a'oo  'Ctter  t0  <^ellera^  Waffiingtoi-i,  dated  July  31ft 
1788,  Mr  Morgan  treats  particularly  of  the  infed  it- 
felf,  and  mentions  feveral  experiments  made  by  himfelf 
to  oppofe  its  depredations.  The  refult  of  thefe  was  that 
good  culture  of  ftrong  foil,  or  well  manured  lands,  may 
lometimes  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  when 
that  fowed  on  poor  or  middling  foil,  without  the  other 
advantages,,  will  be  totally  deftroyed.  “  But  (fays 
lie)  as  the  infeft  lives  in  its  aurelia  ftate  in  ftraw  and 
litter  through  the  winter,  I  find  that  unmixed  barn¬ 
yard  manure  fpread  on  the  land  in  the  fpring  multi¬ 
plies  the  fly  to  an  aftonifhing  degree  :  hence  the  farmer 
will  fee  the  neceffity  of  mixing  his  yard  with  earth  and 
marl  in  heaps ;  adding,  where  he  can  do  it,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime,  and  Changing  the  heaps,  after  they  have 
undergone  the  neceffary  fermentation,  that  their  parts 
may  be  well  incorporated,  and  a  new  digeftion  brought 
on,  which  will  effectually  deftroy  the  infefts.  Rolling 
of  wheat  juft  before  the  firft  frofts  in  autumn,  and  foon 
after  the  laft  in  fpring,  or  before  the  wheat  begins  to 
pipe  or  fpindle,  has  alfo  a  good  effeft.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  is  a  part  of  good  culture ;  and,  fecondly,  the 
roller  cruffies  and  deftroys  a  great  proportion  of  the 
mfeas.  Top-dreffings  of  lime,  or  of  live  allies,  are 
ufeful  as  manures,  and  may  (when  applied  about  the 
times  I  have  mentioned  as  proper  for  rolling)  be  of- 
fenfive  to  the  infeR  j  but  if  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to 
deftroy  them,  would,  I  believe,  deftroy  the  wheat  alfo. 

In  the  year  1782,  a  particular  fpecies  of  wheat  was  in- 
troduced  on  Long  Ifland,  which  is  found  to  refill  the 
fly,  and.  to  yield  a  crop  when  all  other  wheats  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood  are  deftroyed  by  it.  But  as  this 
wheat  has  been  incautioufly  fowed  in  field  with  other 
kinds,  it  has  generally  become  fo  mixed  by  the  far¬ 
mers,  as  to  fuller  in  its  charadler  in  proportion  to  this 
mixture  5.  infomuch,  that  fome  farmers,  from  inatten¬ 
tion  to  this  circumftance,  have  condemned  it  altogether. 
Fortunately,  however,  fome  crops  have  been  preferved 
from  this  degeneration  \  and  I  was  fo  lucky  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  whole  of  my  laft  year’s  feed  of  the  pureft  kind: 
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Heflian  the  confequence  of  which  has  been  a  good  crop,  whilft 
,  my  neighbours  fields,  fowed  with  other  kinds  of  wheat, 
v  have  been  either  totally  deftroyed  or  materially  injur¬ 
ed.  I  have  fatisfied  myfelf  that  this  fpecies  of  wheat 
was  brought  to  New  York  in  17825  that  a  cargo  of 
it  was  then  fent  to  MefTrs  Underhill’s  mill  to  be  ma¬ 
nufactured  into  flour  ;  and  that  from  feed  faved  out 
of  this  parcel,  the  yellow- bearded  wheat  was  propaga¬ 
ted.  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  to  refill  the  attacks 
of  the  fly  is  owing  to  the  hardnefs  or  folidity  of  the 
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ftraw  5  but  when  we  refleCt 'that  #ther  wheats  are  fome 
times  wholly  cut  off  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  fome- 
times  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  feafon  of  its  run¬ 
ning  to  draw,  we  fhall  be  induced  to  aflign  fome  other 
caufe.  I  cannot  point  out  more  than  two  diftin£lions 
of  this  from  other  wheats.  This  fir  ft  is  in  the  ear, 
at  or  after  harveft.  The  obvious  difference,  then,  is  in 
the  colour  of  the  chaff.  The  fecond  can  only  be  ob- 
ferved  by  the  miller,  who  fays,  u  this  grain  requires  to 
be  more  aired  and  dried  than  any  other  wheat  before 
grinding,  or  it  will  not  yield  its  flour  fo  kindly,  as  it 
is  of  a  more  oily  nature  ;  but  when  thus  aired  and 
dried,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  flour  are  equal  to 
that  of  the  beft  white  wheat.” 

7.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Wadfworth,  dated  22d  Au- 
guft  1788,  wc  are  informed  that  the  experiments 
made  with  elder  juice,  recommended  as  a  preventive 
of  this  evil  by  Mr  Bond,  were  fallacious,  and  had  fail¬ 
ed  in  every  inftance  in  1785  5  but  the  efficacy  of  the 
yellow-bearded  wheat  in  refilling  the  attacks  of  the  fly 
is  confirmed.  The  progrefs  of  the  fly  northward  is 
likewife  confirmed  5  but  wc  are  told  that  it  has  difap- 
peared  in  many  places  near  New  York,  where  it  form¬ 
erly  abounded. 

8.  In  confequence  of  the  correfpondence  between 
the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  and  Mr  Bond,  the  latter 
made  very  particular  inquiry  concerning  this  mifehie- 
vous  infeft,  and  has  given  a  better  account  of  it  than 
any  of  the  above.  “  The  Heffian  fly  (fays  he)  is  a 
fmall  dark  fly,  with  thin,  long,  black  legs  5  clear  tranf- 
parent  wings,  extending  far  beyond  the  body  of  the 
trunk  ;  with  fmall,  though  perceptible,  horns  or  feelers 
projecting  from  the  fnout.  Thefe  I  have  feen  appear 
in  fize  and  fhape  like  a  little  fly 'which  attacks  cheefe 
in  this  country,  and  which  is  very  clofely  watched  by 
the  keepers  of  dairies  here,  as  productive  of  the  worm 
or  fkippers  which  deftroy  cheefe  5  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  worm  produced  from  the  egg  of  the 
Heffian  fly,  though  rather  thinner  and  longer,  bears  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  the  worm  in  cheefe.  The  horns 
which  evidently  appear  on  the  Heffian  fly  may  be 
provided  by  nature  as  feelers  to  enable  them  to  perfo¬ 
rate  hard  grain,  as  well  as  grain  in  a  fofter  ftate ; 
though  I  have  not  yet  feen  any  perfon  who  has  perceived 
the  egg,  worm,  or  fly,  in  the  grain  of  the  wheat,  or  who 
has  found  any  nit,  mucus,  or  even  duft,  in  the  dry  ftraw, 
in  ricks  or  barns,  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  egg  is 
there  depofited  after  the  harveft.  One  publication, 
iigned  a  Landholder,  goes  fo  far  as  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  fly  even  perforates  the  feed,  and  depofits  its 
eggs  therein.  His  ideas  have  been  condemned,  as 
tending  to  miflead  others  5  but  by  no  means  confuted 
either  by  reafon  or  experiment.  An  obfervation  I 
made  myfelf,  gave  me  fome  caufe  to  apprehend  that  the 


idea  mentioned  in  the  paper  figned  a  Landholder 
founded  in  fa£l  :  Upon  examining  a  barn,  in  a  country 
wherein  the  fly  had  not  been  known  to  injure  the  har¬ 
veft  (though  it  has  now  certainly  made  its  appearance 
there  within  a  few  weeks),  I  obferved  in  the  flaws  and 
apertures  where  the  wood  was  decayed,  over  which 
cobwebs  were  woven,  feveral  of  thefe  flies  entangled 
in  the  webs,  many  of  them  dead,  but  fome  alive,  and 
ftruggling  to  difengage  themfelves  5  from  hence  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  was  a  propenfity  in  the  fly  to  get  in¬ 
to  the  mow  5  but  whether  with  a  purpofe  of  mere  (bel¬ 
ter  and  nurture,  or  with  a  view  to  depofit  its  eggs,  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  decide.” 

9.  Mr  Bond  then  refers  to  fome  obfervations  by  a 
Mr  Potts  and  Mr  Cleaver,  which,  with  feveral  other 
papers  on  the  fubjeft,  he  had  inclofed  in  his  letter  to 
the  marquis.  The  former  was  a  farmer  in  the  county 
of  Chefter,  who  (lacked  his  wheat  in  autumn  1788,  at 
a  time  when  the  fly  had  not  been  feen  in  or  near  that 
county.  About  fix  or  feven  weeks  after  the  harveft 
he  had  occafion  to  thre(h  fome  of  his  wheat  5  and  with 
a  view  to  prevent  its  fcattering  and  wafting,  he  threw 
the  (h eaves  from  the  rick  upon  a  large  (heet.  On  ta¬ 
king  up  the  (heaves  to  carry  them  to  the  threlhing- 
floor,  he  perceived  a  great  number  of  flies,  anfwering 
precifely  the  defeription  of  the  Heffian  fly,  lying  upon 
the  (heet,  fome  dead,  and  others  in  a-  torpid  ftate  * 
from  whence  he  concluded  that  the  fly  had  got  a 
footing  in  his  rick  5  but  from  any  examination  either 
of  the  draw  or  grain,  no  trace  of  the  eggs  being  de¬ 
pofited  was  difeovered.  Mr  Cleaver,  a  farmer  in  the 
fame  county,  apprehending  that  the  fly  might  ap¬ 
proach  his  neighbourhood,  fowed  fome  wheat  in  his 
garden,  which  grew  fo  as  to  appear  above  ground  in 
lefs  than  a  fortnight,  wffien  a  violent  north-eaft  wind 
came  on  ;  and  immediately  after  he  perceived  fmall 
clouds  of  flies  ovei;  and  about  the  wheat  he  had  fown. 
He  examined  the  grain  in  a  few  days  5  and  found  that 
numbers  of  the  flies  had  depofited  their  eggs  in  the 
heart  of  the  main  (talk,  and  many  of  them  lay  dead 
on  the  ground  where  the  wheat  w'as  fown,  and  near 
it.  Many  of  the  eggs  were  found  in  the  (lalk  5  and 
fome  fmall  white  worms  produced  from  other  eggs 
were  lately  difeovered  in  the  ftalk  very  near  the  root 
of  the  wheat.  Wherever  thefe  worms  were  found, 
the  whole  of  the  individual  ftalk  was  perceptibly 
changed  in  point  of  colour,  tending  to  a  yellowifti 
call  5  the  top  hanging  down  quite  (lirunk  and  wither¬ 
ed.  In  fome  of  the  wheat  which  was  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  the  eggs  wfere  found  within  the  ftalk,  of  a 
very  minute  fize  and  vhitifti  colour,  with  fomething 
of  a  yellow  tinge.  In  thofe  where  the  worm  was 
formed,  it  was  carefully  wrapped  up,  furrounded  by 
different  coats  of  the  (hoot  in  which  it  lay,  as  if  it 
had  been  (kilfully  and  tenderly  rolled  up  for  its  pre- 
fervation  5  around  it  the  ftalk  wTas  plainly  eaten  away, 
(hme  nearly  through.  The  worm  ftrongly  refembles 
the  (kipper  in  cheefe,  fomewffiat  thinner,  and  rather 
longer,  of  a  whitiffi  call.  The  ground  on  which  this 
wheat  was  ffiwn  was  rich  garden  ground,  high  and 
dry  5  the  natural  foil  a  ftrong  red  clay  5  fewr  of  the 
(hoots,  of  which  there  were  many  in  one  duller,  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  were  hurt  by  the  fly. 
This  was  imputed  to  the  ftrength  of  the  foil,  which 
producing  a  robuft  powerful  growth,  refilled,  in  a 
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Hfilian  great  degree,  the  attack  of  the  fly,  though  the  weak  therefore  recommends  as  an  experiment,  that  fihe  fait  Heffiarj 
JlJ'  ,  dioots  fuffered  generally.  #  #  fflould  be  fprinkled  on  the  wheat  juft  before,  or  very,  Fly. 

i  I0*  ^  hroilar  account  of  the  Heftian  fly  is  given  by  foon  after,  the  appearance  of  the  fly.  By  others,  elde?  ^ r~^Tmm 

Mr  Jacobs,  an  experienced  farmer  in  the  county  of  has  been  much  recommended,  as  well  as  rolling,  &c. 
Montgomery.  From  his  obfervations  the  egg  is  ufually  though  the  bearded  wheat  already  mentioned  feems  to 
depofited  in  the  funnel  or  fheath,  a  little  above  the  firft  be  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

joint.  When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn  or  12.  By  another  communication  from  Mr  Morgan 
fpring,  they  are  utterly  deftru&ive  of  the  growth  of  to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture, 
the  wheat ;  but  when  they  are  depofited  fhortly  be-  he  informs  us,  that  he  had  made  himfelf  acquainted 

fore  the  harveft,  the  grain  or  even  the  ftalk  is  fcarcely  with  the  fly  by  breeding  a  number  of  them  from  the 

affeaed,  efpecially  in  rich  ground.  The  egg,  he  fays,  chryfalis  into  the  perfea  ft  ate.  The  fly  is  at  firft  of 
is  at  firft  very  minute  •,  it  grows  rapidly,  becomes  full  a  white  body  with  long  black  legs  and  whilkers,  fo 
and  large,  and  turns  to  a  brown  hue,  in  fize' and  co-  fmall  and  motionlefs  as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived  by 
lour  very  like  a  flax  feed.  A  material  difference  was  the  naked  eye,  though  very  difcernible  with  a  micro- 

alfo  perceived  between  rich  and  poor  ground  with  re-  fcope  ;  but  they  foon  become  black  and  very  nimble, 

fpea  to  the  ravages  of  the  fly;  but  none  between  moift  both  on  the  wing  and  feet,  being  about  the  fize  of  a 
and  dry  foils.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion  that  the  yellow-  fmall  ant.  During  the  height  of  the  brood  in  June, 
bearded  wheat  will  refill  the  attacks  of  the  fly  ;  and  where  50  or  100  of  the  nits  have  been  depofited  on 
that  rolling  and  feeding  the  wheat  will  be  of  great  fer-  one  ftalk  of  wheat,  he  has  fometimes  difcovered.  even 


vice. 

11.  A  farmer  in  Jerfey,  who  dates  his  letter  from 
Hunterdon,  Jan.  30.  1787,  obferves,  that  though  the 
fly  is  fuppofed  to  advance  about  15  miles  annually, 
and  neither  waters  nor  mountains  obftru£t  its  paffage, 
yet  when  difturbed,  he  never  faw  them  take  a  flight 
of  above  five  or  fix  feet  ;  neverthelefs  they  are  fo 
aftive,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  them.  They 
firft  appear  towards  the  end  of  September  ;  and  foon 
after  their  eggs  appear  hatched,  in  colour  and  fize  like 
a  flax  feed;  they  are  very  low  at  the  joints;  fome  even 
*  in  the  ground;  and  here  they  harbour  all  winter.  On 
their  firft  appearance  in  any  diftridt,  their  numbers  be¬ 
ing  fmall  they  feldom  cut  off  the  crop  in  this  ftate, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  the  fecond  or  third  year.  In 
the  fpring,  after  warm  weather,  they  again  appear 
as  a  fmall  worm,  and  deftroy  the  crop.  The  remedies 
propofed  by  this  farmer  are,  fowing  upon  rith  ground, 
elder,  and  rolling.  A  gentleman  whofe  account  was 
dated  on  the  firft  of  November  1786,  fays,  that  their 
eggs  refemble  what  is  commonly  called  the  fly-blow  on 
meat,  being  very  fmall,  and  only  one  in  a  place.  Soon 
after,  the  other  blades  of  wheat  proceeding  from  the 
fame  kernel  inclofe  the  firft,  the  egg  is  covered,  and 
agreeable  to  the  ufual  progrefs  of  infedls  arrives  at  the 
ftate  of  a  worm,  and  defcends  towards  the  root,  where 
it  confumes  the  tender  blade,  fometimes  deftroying  the 
whole  crop  in  the  fall  ;  but  if,  by  reafon  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil,  and  other  concurrent  circumftances, 
the  vegetation  is  fo  rapid  as  to  baffle  their  efforts,  fome’ 
of  the  latter-laid  eggs,  when  at  the  worm-ftate,  en¬ 
trench  themfelves  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  more,  where  he  had  found  them  after  fevere 
frofts  changed  from  a  white  to  a  greenifh  colour,  and 
almoft  transparent ;  from  this  they  proceed  to  the  au- 
relia  ftate,  and  thus  continue  probably  in  the  ground 
till  the  fpring,  when  the  fly  is  again  produced,  which 
again  lays  its  eggs,  and  finifiies  the  work  begun  in  the 
fall,  to  the  total  deftru&ion  of  the  crop.  Another  piece 
of  intelligence  he  gives,  but  not  from  his  own  obferva- 
tion,  that  by  feeding  the  wheat  very  clofe  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  fpring,  if  the  land  is  rich,  it  will  again  fpring 
up,  and  the  worms  do  not  much  injure  the  fecond 
growth.  .  By  another  correfpondent  we  are  informed, 
that  maritime  places  are  lcfs  liable  to.be  infefted  with 
the  fly  than  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and 


with  the  naked  eye,  fome  of  them  to  twift  and  move 
on  being  difturbed  :  this  is  while  they  are  white ;  but 
they  do  not  then  travel  from  one  ftalk  to  another,  nor 
to  different  parts  of  the  fame  ftalk.  The  ufual  time 
of  their  fpring-hatching  from  the  chryfalis  is  in  May. 
“  Thofe.  (fays  he)  who  are  doubtful  whether  the  fly 
is  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  cannot  find  their  eggs  or 
nits  in  the  wheat,  may  fatisfy  themfelves  by  opening 
their  windows  at  night  and  burning  a  candle  in  the 
room.  The  fly  will  enter  in  proportion  to  their  num¬ 
bers  abroad.  The  firft  night  after  the  commencement 
of  wheat  harveft,  this  feafon,  they  filled  my  dining¬ 
room  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  be  exceedingly  trouble- 
fome  in  the  eating  and  drinking  veffels.  Without  ex- 
aggeration  I  may  fay,  that  a  glafs  tumbler  from  which 
beer  had  been  juft  drunk  at  dinner,  had  500  flies  in  it 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  windows  are  filled  with  them 
when  they  defire  to  make  their  efcape.  They  are  very 
diftinguifhable  from  every  other  fly  by  their  horns  or 
whilkers.”  With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  feems  to  be 
confirmed  that  the  fowing  of  that  called  the  yellow- 
bearded  wheat  can  only  be  depended  upon.  The  fly  in¬ 
deed  will  refide  in  fields  of  this  wheat,  and  lay  its  eggs 
upon  the  ftalks ;  but  no  injury  was  ever  known  to  hap¬ 
pen,  except  in  one  Angle  inftance,  where  it  was  fown 
in  a  field  along  with  the  common  fort,  and  that  in  a 
very  fmall  proportion  to  it.  By  another  account,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  told  that  the  yellow-bearded  wdieat  is 
equally  liable  to  be  deftroyed  in  the  autumn  with  the 
common  kind ;  lo  that  the  only  method  of  fecuring  the 
crop  is  by  fowing  it  late  in  the  feafon,  when  the  fly  is 
moftly  over. 

13.  The  utmoft  pains  were  taken  by  the  Britifti 
government  to  find  out  whether  this  deftru&ive  infeft 
ex  ills  in  Germany  or  any  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe ;  but  from  the  accounts  received,  it  appears 
that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  obferved,  or  at  leaft  if  it 
exifts,  the  damage  done  by  it  is  too  inconfiderable  to 
attract  notice. 

14.  From  the  whole  correfpondence  on  this  fubjeft, 
which  from  the  abridgement  juft  now  given  of  it  is 
evidently  fome  what  difcordant,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  drew 
up  a  report  for  the  privy  council,  dated  March  2.  1789, 
in  which  he  ftates  the  following  particulars:  1.  The 
appearance  of  the  fly  in  Long  Ifland  was  firft  obier- 
ved  in  1779,  We  muft  fuppofe  this  to  be  meant 
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that  its  deftruaive  effefts  became  then  firft  percep- 
tible  ;  for  it  feems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  known 
in  the  year  1776.  2.  The  opinion  of  Colonel  Mor¬ 

gan,  that  it  was  imported  by  the  Heflians,  feems  to  be 
erroneous,  as  no  fuch  infea  can  be  found  to  exift  in 
Germany  or  any  other  part  of  Europe.  3.  Since  its 
firft  appearance  in  Long  Illand  it  has  advanced  at  the 
rate  of  15  or  20  miles  a-year,  and  neither  waters  nor 
mountains  have  impeded  its  progrefs.  It  was  feen 
crofting  the  Delaware  like  a  cloud,  from  the  Fall’s 
Townfliip  to1  Makefield  j  had  reached  Saratoga  200 
miles  from  its  firft  appearance,  infefting  the  counties 
of  Middlefex,  Somcrfet,  Huntington,  Morris,  Suffex, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  all  the  w  heat  coun¬ 
ties  of  Conneflicut,  &c.  committing  the  mod  dread¬ 
ful  ravages  ;  attacking  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  timothy- 
grafs.  4.  The  Americans  who  have  differed  by  this 
infe£t,  fpeak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  greateft  horror.  In 
Colonel  Morgan’s  letter  to  Sir  John  Temple,  he  ufes 
the.  following  expreflions.  “Were  it  to  reach  Great 
Britain,  it  would  be  the  greateft  fcourge  that  illand 
ever  experienced ;  as  it  multiplies  from  heat  and  moi- 
fture,  and  the  moft  intenfe  frofts  have  no  effedl  on  the 
egg  or  aurelia.  Were  a  Angle  ftraw,  containing  the 
infect,  egg,  or  aurelia,  to  be  carried  and  fafely  depo- 
fited  in  the  centre  of  Norfolk  in  England,  it  would 
multiply  in  a  few  years,  fo  as  to  deftroy  all  the  wheat 
and  barley  crops  of  the  whole  kingdom.  There  can¬ 
not  exift  fuch  an  atrocious  villain  as  to  commit  fuch 
an  a£l  intentionally.^  3.  No  fatisfaftory  account  ef 
the  mode  in  which  this  irsfeft  is  propagated  has  hither¬ 
to  been  obtained.  Thofe  which  fay  that  Lie  eggs  are 
depofited  on  the  ftalk  from  fix  or  eight  to  to,  and  by 
their  growth  comprefs  and  hinder  the  ftalk  from  grow¬ 
ing,  are  evidently  erroneous,  and  the  authors  of  them 
have  plainly  miftaken  the  animal  itfelf  for  its  eggs.  It 
is  fufticient  to  remember,  that  eggs  do  not  grow  or 
mcreafe  in  bulk,  to  prove  that  what  they  obferved 
was  not  eggs.  6.  The  landholder’s  opinion,  that  the 
eggs  are  depofited  on  the  ripe  grains  of  wheat,  though 
contradifted  by  Colonel  Morgan,  is  not  difproved,  as 
the  colonel  advances  no  argument  againft  it.  7.  A 
letter  dated  New  York,  September  i.  1786,  fays,  that 
the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  young  blade,  refembling 
what  we  call  a  flyblow  in  meat  ;  very  fmall,  and  but 
one  in  a  place  :  but  this,  though  the  only  natural  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  the  infeft,  had  it 
been  true,  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  confirmed  by 
numbers  of  obfervations.  8.  Even  though  this  fhould 
be  found  hereafter  to  be  the  cafe,  there  will  ftill  re¬ 
main  a  danger  of  the  aurclias  being  beaten  off  by  the 
flail  from  the  ftraw  in  threfhing  the  wheat,  and  im¬ 
ported  into  Britain  along  with  it  j  the  prefence  of  thefe 
flies  m  barns  having  been  fully  proved  by  the  obferva¬ 
tions  0l  Meffrs  Potts  and  Bond.  9.  None  of  the  re- 
inedies  propofed  againft  this  deftrudive  infed  have 
been  in  any  degree  effeftual,  excepting  that  of  fowing 
the  yellow-bearded  wheat ;  the  ftraw  of  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  refill  the  impreflion  of  the  in  fed 
and  even  if  its  eggs  are  depofited  upon  it,  receives  little 
injury  in  point  of  produce  in  grain  :  this  provides, 
however,  no  remedy  for  the  lofs  of  the  barley  crop 
nor  for  that  which  muft  be  incurred  by  fowing  the' 
.yellow -bearded  wheat  on  lands  better  fuited  by  nature 
Ipr  the  produce  of  other  kinds  :  it  appears  alfo  that 
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this  very  kind  is  liable  to  degenerate,  and  probably 
from  a  different  caufe  than  that  propofed  by  Colonel 
Morgan,  viz.  the  mixture  with  common  wheat,  o 
I  hough  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  Colonel  Morgan,  have  declared  their  opinions 
decifively,  that  no  danger  can  arife  from  wheat  import- 
ed  into  Britain,  as  the  infed  has  no  immediate  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  grain  j  yet  with  nearly,  if  not  exad- 
ly  the  fame  materials  before  him  which  thefe  gentlemen 
were  fumifhed  with,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  could  not  avoid 
drawing  a  conclufion  diredly  contrary  ;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  his  report  with  the  words  of  Mr  Bond  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen.  “  Satisfadory  as  it 
would  be  to  my  feelings  to  be  able  to  fay  with  preci- 
hon,  that  I  apprehend  no  danger  of  extending  the 
mnchief  by  feed,  my  duty  urges  me  to  declare,  that 
1  have  not  heard  nor  feen  any  conclufive  fad  by  which 
I  could  decide  on  a  matter  of  fuch  importance  ;  and 
till  that  teft  occurs,  the  wifdom  of  guarding  againft  fo 
grievous  a  calamity  is  obvious.” 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  fame  year,  another  pa- 
Per?  by0. way  of  aPPendi*  t0  the  foregoing,  was  given 
in  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  In  this  he  again  obferves 
that  none  of  the  deferiptions  of  any  European  infed’ 
hitherto  publiftied  anfwer  exadly  to  the  Heflian  fly 
In  a  letter  from  Mr  Bond  to  the  marquis  of  Caermar¬ 
then,  he  mentions  another  kind  of  infed  in  the  ftate  of 
Maryland,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  fly;  and 
which  m  fome  things  refembles  the  Heflian  fly,  though 
it  cannot  be  accounted  the  fame.  It  makes  its  way  in¬ 
to  the  mow,  and  bites  the  end  of  the  grain  percepti¬ 
bly,  and  no  doubt  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  grain  itfelf* 
finceit  has  been  obferved,  that  wheat  recently  thrcfli- 
ed  and  laid  in  a  dry  warm  place,  will  foon  be  covered 
with  an  extreme  clammy  cruft,  which  binds  the 
wheat  on  the  furface  together  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  its  being  lifted  in  lumps  ;  but  the  wheat  beneath 
will  not  be  hurt  to  any  confiderable  depth.  Such  is 
the  quality  of  this  fly,  that  if  the  hand  be  inferted  into 
the  heap  affeded  by  it,  watery  blifters  are  immedi¬ 
ately  railed  ;  and  the  farmers  and  flaves,  riding  upon 
bags  of  this  infeded  wheat,  never  fail  to  be  feverely 
bliftered  thereby.  “  This  infed  (fays  he)  is  called  in 
Maryland  the  Revolution  fly ,  by  the  friends  of  the 
Bntilh  government  *,  but  from  all  I  can  learn  it  is  not 
the  fame  infed  which  originated  on  Long  Illand,  and 
is  called  the  Heflian  fly  (by  way  of  opprobrium)  by 
thole  who  favoured  the  revolution.  All  the  papers  I 
have  read  on  the  Heflian  fly  are  very  inaccurate,  not 
to  fay  contradidory  \  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  by  no 
means  a  fettled  point  at  this  moment,  in  what  manner 
and  place  the  eggs  of  thefe  infeds  are  depofited.  The 
policy  winch  induced  government  to  open  the  ports 
being  founded  onlan  appearance  of  a  fcarcity  of  corn, 
that  evil  may  be  remedied  by  the  admiflion  of  flour 
inftead  of  grain  \  and  though  the  countries  from  w  hence 
the  flour  is  carried  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
manufadure,  ftill  that  cannot  be-  reckoned  as  an  ob- 
jed  when  oppofed  in  the  fcale  to  an  evil  of  fuch  im- 
menfe  magnitude  as  the  introdudion  of  fo  deftrudive 
an  infed  may  occalion.  The  ravages  here  are  beyond 
conception  ruinous.  Many  farmers  have  had  their 
crops  fo  completely  cut  off  as  to  be  left  without  bread- 
corn  or  even  feed-corn.  If  the  meafure  of  confining 
the  importation  to  flour  alone  ftiould  be  adopted,  great 
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attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  flour  ad* 
nulled  into  the  Britifh  ports.  An  infinite  deal  of  the 
wheat  of  the  lad  harveft  is  of  a  very  wretched  qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  ftratagems  will  be  praftifed  to  give  an  ex- 
tenfive  vent  to  fo  effentral  a  ftaple  of  the  middle  Hates 
of  America.” 

In  another  letter  to  the  fame  nobleman,  Mr  Bond 
exprefles  himfelf  to  the  following  purpofe.  “  I  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  any  decided  information  which 
fixes  the  eifential  point,  how  far  the  inletf:  may  be 
communicated  by  feed.  It  is  a  matter  at  this  time 
quite  undecided  here  ;  nor  have  I  heard  or  obferved 
any  very  conclufive  reafon  tofuppofe  that  the  fly  makes 
its  way  generally  into  barns  and  ricks.  A  very  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  informed  me 
that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  there,  and  fo  I  found 
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nion.”  Thus,  we  fay  a  heterodox  opinion,  a  heterodox  Heterodox- 
divine,  &c.  i  he  word  Hands  in  oppofition  to  orthodox.  U 
HBTEROGENBITY,  in  Phyfics,  the  quality  or  Hetruria- 
difpofition  which  denominates  a  thing  heterogeneous. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  -1 


it,  that  the  fly  did  not,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
mow,  ailed!  the  grain  of  the  wheat :  a  neighbour  of 
his,  in  th refiling  the  little  wheat  he  had  faved  laft  har¬ 
veft,  obferved  the  ily  rife  from  the  ftraw  in  great  num¬ 
bers  wherever  it  was  ilruck  by  the  flail  ;  but  though 
it  was  at  firlt  prefumed  that  the  fly  had  infinuated  ?t- 
felf  into  the  mow  for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  its  eggs 
in  the  grain  or  in  the  ftravr,  no  trace  of  the  egg 
could  be  difeovered  from  the  appearance  of  any  mucus 
or  dull,  either  in  the  grain  or  in  the  ftraw  ;  hence 
it  was  inferred  that  all  the  mifehief  was  done  in  the 
field.” 

#  HESYCH1US,  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  grammarians  whofe  works  are  now  extant 
was  a  Chriftian  ;  and,  according  to  fome,  the  fame* 
with  Hefychius  patriarch  of  Jcrufalem,  who  died  in 
609.  He  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  ;  which,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Cafaubon,  is  the  moft  learned  and  ufcful  work 
of  that  kind  produced  by  the  ancients.  Schrevelius 
publifhed  a  good  edition  of  it  in  1668,  in  4to,  with 
notes  ;  but  the  belt  is  that  of  John  Alberti,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1746,  in  two  vols  folio. 

HETERIARCH,  H^lteri  \rcha,  in  antiquity, 
an  ‘officer  in  the  Gleek  empire,  whereof  there  were 
two  fpecies  ;  the  one  called  limply  heteriarch ,  and  the 
other  great  heteriarch,  who  had  the  dire&ion  of  the 
former. 

The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the  Greek 

heaps,  foetus,  “  companion,  ally,”  and  imfierium, , 

command.”  Their  principal  fun<ftion  was  to  com¬ 
mand  the  troops  of  the  allies;  befides  which,  they 
had  fome  other  duties  in  the  emperor’s  court,  deferibed 
by  Codin,  De  Ojficiis,  cap.  5.  N°  30,  21,  o2.  27. 

HETEROCLITE,  Heterocliton,  in  Grammar , 
an  irregular  or  anomalous  word,  which  either  in  de- 
clenlion,  conjugation,  or  regimen,  deviates  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  The  word  is  Greek,  fT^- 
*Am>v  ;  formed  of  fops,  alter,  “  another,  different,”  and 
xXivg>,  tl  I  decline.” 

Heteroclite  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  nouns  which 
vary  or  are  irregular  in  point  of  declenfion  ;  having 
fewer  cafes,  numbers,  &. c.  than  ordinary  ;  or  that  are 
of  one  declenfion  in  one  number,  and  another  in  ano¬ 
ther  :  as  Hoc  vas ,  vajts  ;  hcec  va fa,  vaforum. 

HETERODOX,  in  Polemical  Theology ,  fomething 
that  is  contrary  to  the  faith  or  doctrine  eftabliihed  in 
the  true  church.  The-  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
;  a  compound  of  fag*?,  “  alter  f  and  Sofa  ”  opi- 


.  -  —  the  heterogeneous  parts 

the:  mi  elves  :  in  which  fenfe,  the  heterogeneities  of  a 
body  are  the  fame  thing  with  the  impurities  thereof. 

HETEROGENEOUS,  or  Heterogeneal,  liter¬ 
ally  imports  fomething  of  a  different  nature,  or  that  con- 
fifts  of  parts  of  different  or  dlflimilar  kinds;  in  oppofition 
to  homogeneous.  The  word  is  Greek  ;  formed  of 
alter  “  different,”  and  ysv«?,  genus,  “  kind  j”  q.  d.  com- 
polod  of  different  kinds  of  parts. 

Heterogeneous  Light,  is  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  (hid 
to  be  that  which  confifts  of  rays  of  different  degrees  of 
refrangibility.  Thus  the  common  light  of  the  fun  or 
clouds  is  heterogeneous,  being  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of 
rays. 

.  Heterogeneous  Nouns,  one  of  the  three  variations 
in  irregular  nouns  ;  or  fuch  as  are  of  one  gender  in  the 
lingular  number,  and  of  another  in  the  plural. _ Hete¬ 

rogeneous,  under  which  are  comprehended  mixed  nouns 
are  fixfold.  i.  Thofe  which  are  of  the  mafeuline 
gender  in  the  Angular  number,  and  neuter  in  the  plu¬ 
ral ;  as,  he  tartarus,  here  tartara.  2.  Thofe  which  are 
mafeuline  in  the  Angular  number,  but  mafeuline  and 
neuter  in  the  plural  ;  as,  Me  hocus,  hi  loci  et  hcec  /oca. 

3.  Such  as  are  feminine  in  the  Angular  number,  but 
neuter  in  the  plural ;  as,  lure  carbafus,  et  hcec  carbafa. 

4.  Such  nouns  as  are  neuter  in  the  Angular  number, 

but  mafeuline  in  the  plural;  as  hoc  calum,  hi  cceli. 
5-  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  Angular,  but  neuter  and 
maleuline  in  the  plural  ;  as,  hoc  rojlrum,  hi  rcjlri  et 
hcec  rojira.  And,  6.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  Angu¬ 
lar,  but  feminine  in  the  plural  number  ;  as  hoe  efiu/um 
nee  epulee.  r  7 

Heterogeneous  Quantities,  are  thofe  which  are 
ot  luch  different  kind  and  confideration,  as  that  one  of 
them,  taken  any  number  of  times,  never  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds  the  other. 

Heterogeneous  Surds,  are  fuch  as  have  different 
radical  Agns ;  as  yjaa,  and  ijbb;  Vo,  and  Vio 

HE  I  EROSC11,  in  Geography,  a  term  of  relation, 
denoting  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  have  their 
fhadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  thofe  who  live  between 
the  tropics  and  polar  circles  ;  whofe  fhadows  at  noon 
in  north  latitude  are  always  to  the  northward,  and  in 
fouth  latitude  to  the  fouthward. 

HE  EH,  the  father  of  the  Hittites,  was  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15.),  and  dwelt  fouthward  of 
the  promiied  land,  at  Hebron  or  thereabouts.  Ephron 
an  inhabitant  of  Hebron,  was  of  the  race  of  Heth’ 
and  this  whole  city  in  Abraham’s  time  was  peopled 
by  the  children  of  Heth.  There  are  fome  who  main¬ 
tain  that  there  was  a  city  called  Heth,  but  we  And  no 
footfteps  of  it  in  the  Scripture. 

HETRURIA,  and  Etruria,  a  celebrated  country  - 
of  Italy,  to  the  weft  of  the  Tyber.  It  originally  con¬ 
tained  12  different  nations,  which  had  each  their  re- 
fpedlive  monarch.  Their  names  were  Veientes,  Clu- 
Ani,  PeruAni,  CortonenA  s,  Arretini,  Vetuloni,  Vo’later- 
rani,  Rufellani,  Volfcinii,  Tarquinii,  Falifci,  and  C;e- 
retani.  The  inhabitants  were  particularly  famous  for 
their  fuperftition  and  Ariel;  confidence  in  omens,  dreams, 

auguries,  . 
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They  all  proved  powerful  and  refolute  He  wrote  Inquiries  into  the  Properties  of  the  Blood 


Hetruria  auguries,  &c.  _ ^ 

Hewfoa.  enem*es  *°  rifing  empire  of  the  Romans,  and  were 


,  conquered  only  after  much  effufion  of  blood! 

HEV7EI,  in  Flficient  Geography ,  one  of  the  feven 
tribes  who  occupied  Canaan  }  a  principal  and  numerous 
people,  and  the  fame  with  the  Kadmoncei ,  dwelling  at 
the  foot  of  Hermon  and  part  of  Libanus,  or  between 
Libanus  and  Hermon  (Judges  iii.  3.).  To  that  Boch- 
art  refers  the  fables  concerning  Cadmus  and  his  wife 
Uarmonia,  or  Hermon ia,  changed  to  ferpents*  the 
Hevi  denoting  a  wild  beaft,  fuch  as  is  a  ferpent.  Cad¬ 
mus,  who  is  faid  to  have  carried  the  ufe  of  letters  to 
Greece,  feems  to  have  been  a  Kadmonaean ;  of  whom 
the  Greeks  fay  that  he  came  to  their  country  from 
Phoenicia. 

HEUCHERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

HEVELIUS,  or  Hevelke,  John ,  an  eminent 
aftronomer,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1611.  He  ftudied 
in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  every  where 
obtained  the  efteem  of  the  learned.  He  was  the  firft 
that  difeovered  a  kind  of  libration  of  the  moon,  and 
made  feveral  important  obfervations  on  the  other  pla¬ 
nets.  He  alfo  difeovered  feveral  fixed  liars  which  he 
named  th e  firmament  of  Sobiejhi ,  in  honour  of  John  III. 
king  of  Poland.  His  wife  was  alfo  well  (killed  in 
aftronomy,  and  made  a  part  of  the  obfervations  pub- 
lilhed  by  her  hulband.  In  1673  he  publifhed  a  de- 
fcnption  of  the  inllruments  with  which  he  made  his 
obfervations,  under  the  title  of  Machina  Ccelejlis ;  and 
in  1679  he  publifhed  the  fecond  part  of  this  work ; 
but  in  September  the  fame  year,  while  he  was  at  a  feat 
m  the  country,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  houfe 
at  Dantzic  burnt  down.  By  this  calamity  he  is  faid 
to  have  fullained  a  lofs  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds  • 
having  not  only  his  obferyatory  and  all  his  valuable  in¬ 
llruments  and  apparatus  deftroyed,  but  alfo  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  his  Machina  Cxlejlis ;  which  acci¬ 
dent  lias  made  this  fecond  part  very  fcarce,  and  confe¬ 
ct1?  very  dear.  In  the  year  1690  were  publifhed 
Firmamentum  Sobiefcianum  and  Prodromus  aflronomicce 
et  nova:  tabula  folares ,  una  cum  catalogo  fixarum,  in 
’whicn  he  lays  dowm  the  neceflary  preliminaries  for  taking 
an.exaa  catalogue  of  the  flars.  But  both  thefe  works 
are  pofthumous :  for  Hevelius  died  in  1687,  on  his 
birth-day,  aged  76.  He  was  a  rgan  greatly  efleemed 
by  his  countrymen,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation  and  fkill  in  aftronomy,  but  as  a  very  excel- 
lent  and  worthy  magistrate.  He  was  made  a  burgo. 
matter  of  Dantzic  5  which  office  he  is  faid  to  have  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  utmoft  integrity  and  applaufe.  He  was 
alio  very  highly  efleemed  by  foreigners ;  and  not  only 
by  thole  (killed  in  aftronomy  and  the  fciences,  but  by 
foreign  princes  and  potentates :  as  appears  abundantly 
Bom  a.  colledlion  of  their  letters  which  was  printed  at 
Dantzic  in  the  year  1683. 

.  HEUSDEN,  a  flrong  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  m  Holland,  feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  among 
marlhes,  with  a  handfome  caltle,  in  E.  Lon?  c  * 
N.  Lat.  ji.  47.  6'  S' 

HEWSON,  William,  a  very  ingenious  anatomift, 
w-ps  bom  in  1739.  He  became  affiftant  to  Dr  Hunter 
and  was  afterwards  in  partnerffiip  with  him  •  but  on 
their  disagreement,  read  anatomical  leftures  at  his  own 
houle  (in  which  he  was  feconded  by  Mr  Falconer). 


and  the  Lymphatic  Syftem,  2  vols ;  and  difputed  with 
Dr  Monro  the  difeovery  of  the  lymphatic  (yftem  of 
veflels  m  oviparous  animals.  He  died  in  1774. 

HEXACHORD,  in  ancient  mufic,  a  concord  call- 
©d  by  the  moderns  a Jixth„ 

HEXAGON,  in  Geometry ,  a  figure  of  fix  fides  and 
angles ;  and  if  thefe  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is 
called  a  regular  hexagon . 

HEXAHEDRON,  in  Geometry ,  one  of  the  five 
platonic  bodies,  or  regular  folids,  being  the  fame  with 
a  cube. 

ancaent  poetry,  a  kind  of  verfe 
confifting  of  fix  feet  5  the  firft  four  of  which  may  be 
indifferently  either  fpondees  or  dadyles ;  the  fifth  is 
generally  a  daftyl,  and  the  fixth  always  a  fpondee.  Such 
is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace  : 

12  3  4  5  6 

Aut  pro\deffe  vo\!unt,  aut\  dele\Bare  po\eta. 

HEXAMILION,  Hexamili,  or  Ilexamilium ,  3 
celebrated  wrall,  ouilt  by  the  emperor  Emanuel  in  ia  13 
over  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth.  It  took  its  name  from 
and  which  in  the  vulgar  Greek  fignifies  a 

mile,  as  being  fix  miles  long. 

The  defign  of  the  hexamilion  was  to  defend  Pelopon- 
pefus  from  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  Amurath 
II.  having  raifed  the  liege  of  Conftantinople  in  they^ar 
I424,  demolifhed  the  hexamilium,  though  he  had  before 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor.  The  Ve. 
netians  reftored  it  in  the  year  1463,  by  30,000  work¬ 
men,  employed  for  15  days,  and  covered  by  an  army 
commanded  by  Bertoldo  d’Efte  general  of  the  land 
forces,  and  Louis  Loredano,  commander  of  the  fea.—- 
The  Infidels  made  feveral  attempts  upon  it  \  but  were 
repulfed,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood 
thereof:  but  Bertoldo  being  killed  at  the  fiege  of 
Corinth,  which  was  attempted  foon  ^fter,  Bertino  Cal- 
cinato,  who  took  on  him  the  command  of  the  army, 
abandoned,  upon  the  approach  of  the  beglerbeg,  both 
the  fiege  and  the  defence  of  the  wall  which  had  coft 
them  fo  dear  ;  upon  which  it  was  finally  demolifhed. 

HEXANDRIA,  in  Botany ,  (from  l|,  fix,  and  xv^, 
a  man);  the  name  of  the  fixth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s 
fexual  method,  confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  are  furnilhed  with  fix  ftamina  or  male 
organs,  that  are  of  an  equal  length.  See  Botany 
Index . 

HEXAPLA  (formed  of  \%,Jix,  and  unMu,  I  open,  I 
unfold ),  in  church-hiilory,  a  Bible  difpofed  in  lix  co¬ 
lumns  •  containing  the  text,  and  divers  verfions  there¬ 
of,  compiled  and  publifhed  by  Origen,  with  a  view  of 
fecuring  the  facred  text  from  future  corruptions,  and 
to  correct:  thofe  that  had  been  already  introduced. 

Eufebius,  Hill.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  relates,  that 
Origen,  after  his  return  from  Rome  under  Caracalla, 
applied  himfelf  to  learn  Hebrew,  and  began  to  colle& 
the  feveral  verfions  that  had  been  made  of  the  facred 
writings,  and  of  thefe  to  compofe  his  Tetrapla  and 
Hexapla  j  others,  however,  will  not  allow  him  to  have 
begun  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  after  he  had  retired 
into  Paleftine,  about  the  year  231. 

To  conceive  what  this  Hexapla  was,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  befides  the  tranflation  of  the  facred  w’ri- 
tings,  called  the  Septuagint,  made  under  Ptolemy  Phk 

ladelphus, 
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ir«J2|)la.  ladelphus,  above  280  years  before  Chrift,  tbc  Scripture 
'  '  had  been  fincc  tranflated  into  Greek  by  other  interpre¬ 

ters.  The  Hr  ft  of  thofe  verfions,  or  (reckoning  the 
Septuagint)  the  fecond,  was  that  of  Aquila,  a  pro- 
felyte  Jew,  the  firft  edition  of  which  he  publifhed  in  the 
*2£iy^r  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  or  about  the  year 
of  Chvift  128  ;  the  third  was  that  of  Svmmachus,  pub- 
liihed,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  under  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius,  but,  as  feme  fay,  under  Septimius  Severus,  about 
the  year  200 ;  the  fourth  was  that  of  Theodotion 
prior  to  that  of  Symmachus,  under  Commodus,  or 
about  the  year  175.  Thefe  Greek  verfions,  fays  Dr 
Keumcott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  their  corrupt¬ 
ed  copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  defigned  to  Hand 
m  the  place  of  the  Seventy,  againft  which  they  were 
prejudiced,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  favour  the  Chriftiars. 
1  he  fifth  was  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
oalla,  about  the  year  217  ;  and  the  fixth  was  difeover- 
ed  at  Nico  polls,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus 
about  the  year  228  •;  laltly,  Origen  hiinfelf  recovered’ 
part  ot  a  leventh,  containing  only  the  Pfalms. 

Now  Origen,  who  had  held  frequent  difputations 
with  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Paleftine,  obferving  that 
they  always  objefted  againft  thofe  palfagcs  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  quoted  againft  them,  and  appealed  to  the  Hebrew 
text ;  the  better  to  vindicate  thofe  paffages,  and  con- 
found  the  Jews  by  fhowmg  that  the  Seventy  had  given 
the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  fhow  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  verfions  what  the  real  fenfe  of  the  He¬ 
brew  was,  undertook  to  reduce  all  thefe  feveral  verfions 
into  a  body  along  with  the  Hebrew  text,  fo  as  they 
might  be  eafily  confronted,  and  afford  a  mutual  light 
to  each  other.  6 

He  made  the  Hebrew  text  his  ftandard  :  and  allow- 
(hat  corruptions  might  have  happened,  and  that  the 
old  Hebrew  copies  might  and  did  read  differently  he 
contented  himfelf  with  marking  fuch  words  or  fenten- 
ccs  as  were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later  Greek 
verfions,  and  adding  fuch  words  or  fentences  as  were 
omitted  in  the  Seventy,  prefixing  an  afterifk  to  the  ad- 
ditions,  and  an  obelifk  to  the  others. 

•  °r/en  ,t0  t*11S’  lle  made  choice  of  eight  columns  • 
m  the  firft  he  gave  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  cha¬ 
racters ;  in  the  fecond  the  fame  text  in  Greek  charac¬ 
ters  ;  the  reft  were  filled  with  the  feveral  verfions  above 
mentioned  ;  all  the  columns  anfwering  verfe  for  verfe 
and  phrafe  for  phrafe  ;  and  in  the  Pfalms  there  was  a 
ninth  column  for  the  feventh  verfion. 

This  work  Origen  called  'Ef****,  HexapUa.  d.  A*. 

fiwff,v°rWOtk  °f/1X  C0lcmnS^  “  only  warding  the 
hrlt  fix  Greek  verfions.  See  Tetrapla. 

Indeed  St  Epiphanius,  taking  in  likewife  the  two 

.  °  U1”ns.  °f  tiic  text,  calls  the  work  OBapla,  as  confift- 
ing  of  eight  columns. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  Montfaucon  imagines 
confifted  of  fifty  large  volumes,  perifhed  long  ago 
probably  with  the  library  at  Cmfarea,  where  k  was 
preferred  .n  the  year  653;  though  feveral  of  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  have  preferred  us  pieces  thereof:  parti¬ 
cularly  St  Chryfoftom  on  the  Pfalms,  Philoponus  in 
his  Hexameron,  &c.  Some  modern  writers  have  ear- 
neftly  endeavoured  to  col  left  fragments  of  the  Hexa 
pla,  particularly  Flaminius  Nobilius,  Drufius,  and  F. 
Montfaucon,  in  two  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in 

Vol.  X.  Part  II. 
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HEXASTYLE,  in  ArchitcBure ,  a  building  tvitli  J&Jtaftvlt 
fix  columns  m  froiit.  ||  ' 

HEXHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  fituatccL  , 

near  the  conflux  of  the  north  and  fouth  Tyne.  It 
commonly  fuppoied  to  be  the  Alexodunum  of  the  Ro-> 
mans  where  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Spaniards  were  in 
garriion.  It  was  made  a  bifhop’s  fee  by  Etheldreda, 
wife  of  King  Egfred,  in  the  year  675.  Its  firft  bi- 
fhop  St  Wilfred  built  here  a  moll  magnificent  ca¬ 
thedral  and  monaftery ,  and  it  was  poffcffcd  by  feveu 
bil hops  lucceflively  5  but  being  very  much  infefted  by 
the  Danes,  the  fee  was  removed  to  York.  The  town 
and  priory  were  deftroyed  by  the  Scots  in  1206,  and 
pillaged  again  in  1346.  There  was  a  remarkable  and 
bloody  battle  fought  near  this  town  between  the 
houfes  of  Lancalter  and  York,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  braverv 
and  condufl t  of  John  Nevil,  Lord  Montacute,  who  was 
for  that  reafon  created  earl  of  Northumberland.  The 
preient  town  is  not  populous,  and  the  ftreets  are  nar¬ 
row,  with  ill  built  houfes.  The  market-place,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  fpacious  fquare,  and  is  fup- 
plied  by  a  fountain  with  water.  Among  the  remains 
of  ancient  ftruSures  is  a  gateway  of  ancient  architec¬ 
ture,  leading  to  the  priory,  but  of  a  much  older  date, 
lliere  are  two  ancient  towers  in  the  town,  one  of 
which  is  ufed  as  a  feffions-houfc,  and  was  formerly  an 
exploratory  tower ;  the  other  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
towards  the  Tyne,  of  remarkable  arcliitedure,  which 
has  been  much  higher  than  at  prefent,  and  has  two 
dungeons  within  it,  befides  feveral  chambers  with  very 
little  narrow  windows.  The  town  has  a  charity  or  gram- 
marYehool.  It  was  in  1571  annexed  to  the  county 

,  H“b?rlan.l\  J?ut  ,onl>r  in  civil  matters  ;  for  its  ec- 
clenaftical  jurifdnSion  is  not  the  fame  with  the  reft  of 
the  county,  it  being  ftill  a  peculiar  belonging  to  the 
archbifliop  of  ^  ork  ;  and  the  common  people  ftill  call 
the  neighbouring  county  Hcxhamfhire.  It  is  a  corno- 
ration  governed  by  a  bailiff.  1 

•  a  weH“built  town  in  the  eaft  rid¬ 

ing  of  Yorkftnrejn  that  part  called  Ho/derneffe ,  feat* 
ed  on  a  river  that  tails  into  the  Humber.  It  has  now 
but  one  church,  though  there  are  the  remains  of  two 
more  ;  and  had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade,  which  is 
now  loft,  on  account  of  its  being  fo  near  Hull.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long,  o  c  c 
N.  Lat.  53.  46.  -  8 

Heydon,  /*/$«,  who  fometimes  affumed  the  name 
of  hugenius  TheodidaSuf ,  was  a  great  pretender  to  lid  11 
in  the  Roficrucian  philofophy  and  the  celeftial  figns 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  1. 5  and  wrote  a  confider- 
able  number  of  chemical  and  aftrological  works,  with 
very  Angular  titles.  This  ridiculous  author  was  much 
reforted  to.  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  in¬ 
fatuated  with  judicial  aftrology.  He  employed  him 
to  calculate  the  king’s  and  his  own  nativity,  and  was 
.that.J.lls  ftars  had  promifed  him  great  things. 

The  duke  alfo  employed  Heydon  in  fome  treafonable 
and  feditious  pradhees,  for  which  he  was  fent  to  the 
-lower.  He  loft  much  of  his  former  reputation  by  tell- 
“f  Cromwell  and  Thurloe,  who  went  to  him 

dilguifed  like  cavaliers,  that  Oliver  would  infallibly  be 
hanged  by  a  certain  time  5  this  period,  however,  he  out- 
lived  feveral  years. 

HEYLIN,  Dr  Peter,  an  eminent  Englilk  writer 
3  M  wa’ 
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IXejliH,  wa5  born  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordihire,  in  l6co.  He 
Uyvvood^  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford  *,  where  he  took  his  de¬ 

grees  in  arts  and  divinity,  and  became  an  able  geogra¬ 
pher  and  hiftorian.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap¬ 
lains  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  1. 5  was  prefented  to 
the  re&ory  of  Hemingford  in  Huntingdonlhire,  made 
3  prebendary  of  Weft  minder,  and  obtained  feveral  other 
livings :  but  of  thefe  he  was  deprived  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  who  alfo  fequeft rated  his  eftate  j  by  which  means 
he  and  his  family  were  redueed  to  great  neceftity.  How  ¬ 
ever,  upon  the  reftoration,  he  was  reftored  to  his  fpiri- 
tualities  j  but  never  rofe  higher  than  to  be  fubdean  of 
Weftminfter.  He  died  in  1662  j  and  was  interred  in 
St  Peter’s  church  in  Weftminfter,  where  he  had  a  neat 
monument  ere£led  to  his  memory.  His  writings  are 
very  numerous :  the  principal  of  which  are,  1 .  Microcof 
t/ius ,  or  a  description  of  the  Great  World.  2.  Cofmo? 
graphic u  3.  The  hiftory  of  St  George.  4.  Ecc/efia 
Vindicata,  or  the  church  of  England  Juftified.  5.  Hifto- 
rical  and  Miscellaneous  Trails,  &c. 

HEY  WO  OX),  John,  an  Englifti  dramatic  poet, 
was  born  at  North-Mims,  near  St  Alban’s  in  Hert- 
fordlhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  From  thenee  he 
retired  to  the  plaee  of  his  nativity  j  where  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who,  it  feems,  had  a  feat  in  that  neighbourhood. 
This  patron  of  genius  introduced  our  eomie  poet  to  the 
princefs  Mary,  and  afterwards  to  her  father  Henry, 
who,  rve  are  told,  was  much  delighted  with  his  wit  and 
{kill  in  mufic,.  and  by  -whom  he  was  frequently  reward¬ 
ed.  When  his  former  patronefs,  Queen  Mary,  came 
to  the  crown,  Hey  wood  beeame  a  favourite  at  court, 
and  continued  often  to  entertain  her  majefty,  exercifing 
his  fancy  before  her ,  even  to  the  time  that  /he  lay  languifh- 
ing  on  her  deathbed .  On  the  acecflion  of  Elizabeth,  being 
a  zealous  Papift,  he  thought  fit  to  decamp,  with  other 
favourites  of  her  deceafed  majefty.  Pie  fettled  at  Mech¬ 
lin  in  Flanders,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1565. — John 
Hey  wood  was  a  man  of  no  great  learning,  nor  were  his 
poetical  talents  by  any  means  extraordinary  j  but  he 
polfelfcd  talents  of  more  importance  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  namely,  the  talents  of  a  jefter.  He 
wrote  feveral  plays  j  500  epigrams ;  A  Dialogue  in 
Verfe  concerning  Eng  lift j  Proverbs;  and  The  Spider  and 
Fly,  a  Parable ,  a  thick  4to.  Before  the  title  of  this 
Jaft  work  is  a  whole  length  wrooden  print  of  the  author  ; 
who  is  alfo  reprefented  at  the  head  of  every  chapter  in 
the  book,  of  which  there  are  yy. — IPe  left  two  fons, 
who  both  became  Jefuits  and  eminent  men  :  viz,  Ellis 
Heywood,  who  continued  fome  time  at  Florence  under 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Polo,  and  became  fo  good  a 
mafter  of  the  Italian  tongue,  as  to  '  wrrite  a  treatife  in 
that  language,  entitled  11  Moro ;  he  died  at  Louvain 
about  the  year  I  5y2.  His  other  fon  was  Jafper  Hey- 
wood,  who  was  obliged  to  refign  a  fellowftiip  at  Ox¬ 
ford  on  account  of  his  immoralities :  he  tranflated  three 
tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  wrote  various  poems  and  de- 
vifes  j  fome  of  which  were  printed  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  Paradife  of  Dainty  Devifes ,  4to,  I5y3.  He  died 
at  Naples  in  I59y. 

Heywood,  Eli%a ,  a  voluminous  novel  writer j  of 
whom  no  more  is  known  than  that  her  father  was  a 
tradefman,  and  that  (lie  was  born  about  the  year  1696. 
Ip  the  early  part  of  her  life,  her  pen,  whether  to  gra¬ 


tify  her  own  difpofition  or  the  prevailing  tafte,  dealt  IFvwooi 
chiefly  in  licentious  talcs,  and  memoirs  of  perfonal  fean-  |l 
dal :  the  celebrated  Atalantis  of  Mrs  Manley  ferved 
her  for  a .  model  j  and  The  Court  of  Carimania ,  The  '  v — U 

new  Utopia ,  with  fome  other  pieces  of  a  like  nature, 
were  the  copies  her  genius  produced.  She  alfo  attempt¬ 
ed  dramatic  writing  and  performance,  but  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  either.  \V  hatever  it  was  that  provoked  the  re- 
fentment  of  Pope,  he  gave  full  fcope  to  it  by  dillin- 
gui filing  her  as  one  of  the  prizes  to  be  gained  in  the 
games  introduced  in  honour  of  Dullnefs,  in  his  Dun- 
ciad.  Neverthelefs,  it  feems  undeniable,  that  there  is 
much  fpirit,  and  much  ingenuity,  in  her  manner  of 
treating  fubje&s,  which  the  friends  of  virtue  may  per¬ 
haps  wifli  the  had  never  meddled  with  at  all.  But* 
whatever  offence  (he  may  have  given  to  delicacy  or  mo¬ 
rality  in  her  early  works,  (he  appears  to  have  been  foon 
convinced  of,  and  endeavoured  to  atone  for  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  j  as  no  author  then  appeared  a  greater 
advocate  for  virtue.  Among  her  riper  produ&ions 
may  be  fpecified,  The  Female  Spell  a  tor,  4  vols  5  The 
Hijlory  of  Mifs  Betty  Thought lefs,  4  volsj  Jemmy  and 
Jenny  Jeffamy ,  3  vols  j  The  Invifible  Spy ,  3  vols  ;  with 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Prefent  for  a  Servant  Maid . 

She  died  in  1  y 59- 

HIAMEN,  or  Emouy.  See  Emouy. 

HIATUS,  properly  fignifies  an  opening,  chafm,  or 
gap  j  but  it  is  particularly  applied  to  thofe  verfes  where 
one  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  the  following  word 
begins  with  one,  and  thereby  oecafions  the  mouth  to  be 
more  open,  and  the  found  to  be  very  harfti. 

The  term  hiatus  is  alfo  ufed  in  (peaking  of  manu- 
feripts,  to  denote  their  defers,  or  the  parts  that  have 
been  loft  or  effaced. 

ftlBISCUS,  Syrian  Mallow,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  3 y tli  order,  Colmnniferce . 

See  Botany  Index \ 

HICETAS  of  Syracufe,  an  aneient  philofophcr  and 
aftronomer,  who  taught  that  the  fun  and  ftars  were 
motionlefs,  and  that  the  earth  moved  round  them.  This 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  probably  gave  the  firft 
hint  of  the  true  fvftcm  to  Copernicus.  He  flouriihed 

344 c- 

HICKES,  George,  an  Englifh  divine  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  parts  and  learning,  was  born  in  1642.  In  1681 
he  was  made  king’s  chaplain,  and  two  years  after  dean 
of  Woreefter.  The  death  of  Charles  II.  flopped  his 
farther  preferment  j  for  though  his  church  principles 
were  very  high,  he  inanifefted  too  much  zeal  againft 
Popery  to  be  any  favourite  with  James  II.  On  the 
revolution,  he  with  many  others  was  deprived  for  refil¬ 
ling  to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  j  and  foon  after,  Archbifhop  Sancroft  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  confidering  how  to  maintain  cpifcopal  fucceflion 
among  thofe  who  adhered  to  them,  Dr  Hickes  carried 
over  a  lift  of  the  deprived  clergy  to  King  James  j  and 
with  his  fantftion  a  private  cpnfecration  was  performed, 
at  which  it  is  faid  Lord  Clarendon  was  prefent.  Among 
others,  Dr  Hiekes  was  confccratcd  fulfragan  bilhop  of 
Thetford,  and  died  in  lyi 5. — He  wrote,  1 .  Inf  ituliones 
Grammatical  Anglo-Saxon iccey  et  Mcefo-Gothicee.  2.  An¬ 
tique  literatura  feptentrionalis,  3.  Two  treatifes,  one 
of  the  Chriflian  priefthood,  the  other  of  the  dignity  of 

the 
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Jovian,  or  an  anfwer  to  Julian  morial,  have  always  been  held  and  reputed  as  Hidal-  Hidalg*. 

gos,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  fueh,  form  a  ftrong  ' - * - - 
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the  apoftate.  3*  Sermons  ;  with  many  temporary  eon- 
troverfial  pieces  on  polities  and  religion. 

HICKUP,  or  Hiccough,  a  fpafmodic  affc&ion  of 
the  ftomach,  ccfophagus,  and  mufcles  fubfervient  to  de¬ 
glutition,  arifing  fometimes  from  fome  particular  injury 
done  to  the  ftomach,  oefophagus,  diaphragm,  &c.  and 
fometimes  from  a  general  affe&ion  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem.  See  Medicine  Index . 

HID  AGE  ( Hidagium ),  was  an  extraordinary  tax 
payable  to  the  kings  ol  England  for  every  hide  of  land. 
This  taxation  was  levied  not  only  in  money,  but  in  pro- 
\  in  on,  armour,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  Danes  landed  in 
Sandwich  in  994,  King  Ethelrcd  taxed  all  his  lands  by 
hides  ;  fo  that  every  310  hides  found  one  Ibip  furniflied, 
and  every  eight  hides  furnifhed  one  jaek  and  one  faddle’ 
to  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  &c.  Some¬ 
times  the  word  hidage  was  ufed  for  the  being  quit  of 
that  tax,  which  was  alfo  called  hidegild y  and  interpre¬ 
ted,  from  the.  Saxon,  “  a  priee  or  ranfom  paid  to  fave 
one’s  ikin  or  hide  from  beating.” 

HIDALGO,  in  modern  hiftory,  a  title  given  in 
Spain  to  all  who  arc  of  a  noble  family. 

#  Tlie  Hidalgos  elaim  a  defeent  from  thofe  valiant  fol- 
diers  who  retired  into  Caftile,  and  the  mountains  of 
Afturias,  and  other  remote  parts  of  Spain,  on  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Moors,  where  having  fortified  themfelves, 
they  fuceeffively  defeended  into  the  plains,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fuceefs  of  their  arms;  from  the  notoriety 
of  their  perfons,  or  the  lands  they  became  poffeffed  of, 
they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Hidalgos  notorios ,  Hi¬ 
dalgos  de  fo/ar  conocido ,  or  de  cafa  folariega .  Of  thefe, 
according  to. Hernando  Mexia,  there  are  three  forts; 
the  fir  ft  being  lords  of  places,  villages,  towns  or 
caftles,  from  whence  they  took  their  furnames,  as  the 
Guzmans,  Mendozas,  Laras,  Guivras,  and  others ;  the 
fecond,  who  recovered  any  fortrefs  from  the  Moors,  as 
the  Ponees  of  Leon,  and  others;  and  the  third  fort  from 
the  places  where  they  refided,  or  held  jurifdiaion,  as 
Rodrigo  de  Navarez  was  called  of  Antequara,  from 
being  alcayde  there.  But  this  definition  is  not 
considered  as  cxa&  or  eonclufive  by  Otalora,  another 
civilian,  who  fays  that  the  true  meaning  of  Hidalgos 
defolar  conocido  is  explained  by  the  laws  of  Caftile  to 
be  a  well  known  manfion  or  poffeffion,  the  nature  of 
which  is  particularly  explained  in  the  laws  of  Parditas , 
lib.  5.  tit.  33.  whieh  deferibe  three  forts  of  tenures, 
called  Devi/a ,  Solarlega,  and  Behetria .  By  the  firfh 

lands  are  devifed  by  the  aneeftor ;  folar  is  a  tenure 
upon  another  perfon’s  manor,  and  obliges  the  owner 
to  receive  the  lord  of  the  fee  when  neceffity  obliges 
him  to  travel ;  and  Behetria  is  in  the  nature  of  an  alio- 
dium.  In  proportion  as  thefe  Aborigines  gained  ground 
on  the  Moors,  and  increafed  in  their  numbers,  many 
private  perfons  diftinguifiied  themfelves  by  their  Valour, 
and  obtained  teflinionies  of  their  ferviccs  called  cartas 
de  merced,  which  ferved  them  as  a  foundation  of  their 
birth  and  good  defeent,  without  which  documents 
their  poftcrity  eould  not  make  it  appear  ;  and  if  from 
a  lapfe  of  time,  or  other  unavoidable  accidents,  fuch 
proof  fliould  happen  to  be  loft  or  deftroyed,  the  law 
affords  them  a  remedy  under  thefe  circumftances,  by 
a  declaration  importing,  that  fuch  perfons  as  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  fuch  certificates,  may  be  relieved 
y  making  it  appear  that  their  anceftors,  time  imme- 


prefumption  in  their  favour ;  the  poffeffion  of  land 
having  equal  force  to  any  other  document ;  which  is 
fully  fet  forth  in  the  Pragmatica  of  Cordova.  To  thefe 
executory  letters  are  granted,  cartas  exectitorias ,  ex- 
preffive  of  their  privileges  ;  and  for  the  better  regu¬ 
lation  of  thefe  matters,  proper  officers  are  appointed 
in  the  chancery  courts,  ealled  alcaldes  de  lor  hidalgos , 
wjio.  ought  to  be  hidalgos  themfelves,  and  hold  jurif- 
didlion  in  thefe  eafes,  and  no  others;  but  even  here 
innovations  have  taken  plaee  ;  for  as  thefe  grants  flow 
from  the  fovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  fome 
are  declared  Hidalgos .  de  fang  re,  by  right  of  defeent, 
and  others  deprivilegio,  or  by  office,  in  which  the  will 
of  the  fovercigns  lias  made  amends  for  any  deficiency  of 
blood. 

1  here  is  a  fet  of  people  near  Segovia,  at  a  place 
called  Zamarramala,  who  are  exempt  from  tribute  on 
aeeount  of  the  care  they  take  in  fending  proper 
perfons  every  night  to  the  caftle  of  Segovia  to  keep 
fentinels  ;  one  cries  out,  Vela,  vela,  hao,  and  the  other 
blows  a  horn,  from  whenee  they  have  been  titled  hi¬ 
dalgos  by  the  horn .  In  Catalonia  thofe  gentlemen  who 
are  ftyled  Hombre  de  P areja ,  are  confidered  the  fame  as 
hidalgos  in  Caftile,  and  were  fo  called  from  the  word 
parejar,  to  equip,  this  name  being  given  as  a  diftinclion 
by  Borela  the  fourth  count  of  Barcelona,  at  the  liege 
of  that  city,  in  965,  who  fummoning  all  his  vaffals 
to  come  to  his  aftiftance  againft  the  Moors,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  horfemen  well  mounted  and  equipped  joined  him, 
and  with  their  aid  he  took  the  city  ;  and  this  appella¬ 
tion  has  been  given  in  honourable  remembrance  of  this 
loyal  a&ion. 

.  noble  hidalgos  enjoy  many  privileges  and 

diftin<ftions ;  of ,  which  the  following  are  the  prin¬ 
1.  The  firft  and  greateft  privilege  whieh  they  hold 
by  law,  is  to  enjoy  all  polls  of  dignity  and  honour  in 
the  church  and  date,  with  liberty,  when  churehmen,  of 
having  a  plurality  of  benefices.  They  are  qualified  for 
receiving  all  orders  of  knighthood,  and  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  in  all  embaffies,  governments,  and  public  com- 
millions. 

2.  When  they  are  examined  as  witneffes  in  eivil  and 
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criminal  eafes,  their  depofitions  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
own  houfes,  without  being  obliged  to  quit  them  to  go 
to  thofe  of  others. 

3*  churches,  procefiions,  and  other  public  afts' 

or  affemblies,  they  are  to  have  the  next  place  of  honour 
and  precedency  after  the  officers  of  juftice,  conforming 
themfelves  to  particular  cuftoms. 

4.  They  are  not  obliged  to  aecept  of  any  challenge 
for  combat,  fuppofing  fuch  were  allowed  of,  but  from 
thofe  who  are  their  equals. 

5.  Though  it  is  forbidden  to  guardians  to  purchafe 
the  eftates  of  minors,  this  does  not  extend  to  Hidalgos, 
in  whom  the  law  does  not  fuppofe  any  fraud,  and  they 
may  purchafe  them  publiely. 

6.  They  are  permitted  to  be  feated  in  courts  of 
juftice  in  prefence  of  the  judges,  from  the  refpeft  and 
honour  due  to  them.  They  have  alfo  feats  in  the 
eourts  of  chancery,  in  confideration  of  their  birth, 
whieh  gives  them  a  right  to  be  near  the  perfons  of 
princes. 

3  M  2 
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Their  perfons  are  free  from  arreft  for  debt,  nor 
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can  any  attachment  be  laid  on  their  dwelling-Houfes, 
furniture,  apparel,  arms,  horfes,  or  mules  in  immediate 
ufe  :  nor  can  they  make  a  ceffion  of  their  eftates,  nor  be 
dhlreffed  in  fuits  of  law,  farther  than  their  circum (lances 
will  admit  of,  but  are  to  be  allowed  a  reafonable  and 
decent  maintenance  for  their  fupport. 

8.  In  cafes  of  imprifonment  for  criminal  matters,  they 
are  to  be  treated  differently  from  others.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  confined  to  their  own  houfes  with  a  fafe-guard, 
t>V  under  arreft  upon  their  honour,  or  allowed  the  city 
or  town  they  live  in,  and  in  particular  cafes  are  fent  in¬ 
to  caflles. 

9.  When  punifhments  are  inflicted  for  criminal  cafes, 
they  arc  to  be  lefs  feverc  to  them  than  to  others,  as 
they  are  not  to  fuffer  ignominious  punifhments,  fuch 
as  public  fhame,  whipping,  gallics  )  nor  arc  they  to  be 
hanged,  but  beheaded,  excepting  in  cafes  of  treafon  or 
herely.  cafes  that  do  not  imply  a  corporal  punifli- 
ment  but  a  pecuniary  one,  they  arc  treated  with  more 
rigour,  and  pay  a  larger  fine  than  others. 

10.  1 -hey  arc  not  to  be  put  to  the  rack  or  torture, 
excepting  for  fuch  heinous  crimes  as  are  particularly 
fpecified  by  the  laws. 

11.  When  there  arc  title-deeds  or  other  writings  or 
papers  in  which  two  or  more  perfons  have  an  equal 
right  or  property,  and  require  a  particular  charge,  they 
are  to  be^  given  up  by  preference  to  the  cufiody  of  an 
Hidalgo,  if  any  of  the  parties  are  fuch. 

1 2.  "1  he  daughter  of  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  every  pri¬ 
vilege  of  her  birth,  though  married  to  a  commoner  ) 
and  a  woman  who  is  not  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  all  thefe 
privileges  when  die  is  a  widow,  following  the  fortune 
of  her  hufband. — But  if  the  widow  is  an  Hidalgo,  and 
the  late  hufband  ^vas  a  commoner,  the  falls  into  the  ft  ate 
of  her  hufband  after  his  death,  though  fhe  had  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  her  birth  during  his  life. 

13.  They  are  free  from  all  duties,  called  P echos ,  Pe¬ 
dicles,  Monedas ,  Marten  iegas,  Contribuciones,  as  well 
royal  as  civil,  and  all  other  levies  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be,  with  a  referve  for  fuch  as  are  for  the  public  be- 
nefit,  in  which  they  are  equally  concerned,  fuch  as  the 
repairing  the  highways,  bridges,  fountains,  walls,  de- 
ftru&ion  of  loeuits,  and  other  vermin. 

14.  I  hey  arc  free  from  perfonal  fervice,  and  from 
going  to  the  wars,  excepting  when  the  king  attends 
in  perfon  5  even  then  thoy  are  not  to  be  forced,  but 
invited,  and  acquainted  that  the  royal  ftandard  is  dis¬ 
played. 

1 5.  No  perfons  whatever  can  be  quartered  upon,  or 
lodged  in  their  houfes,  except  when  the  king,  queen,  * 
prince  or  infantes  are  on  the  road,  as  in  fuch  cafes  even 
the  houfes  of  the  clergy  arc  not  exempt. 

^  16.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  of  the  office 
of  receiver  of  the  king’s  rents,  or  any  other  employment 
which  is  confidered  as  mean  and  derogatory  to  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  rank. 

17.  By  a  particular  cuftom  confirmed  by  royal  au¬ 
thority,  in  that  part  of  Caftile  beyond  the  Ebro,  ha¬ 
zards  fuecced  to  their  parents,  and  enjoy  their  ^honours 
contrary  to  the  royal  and  common  law. 

18.  If  a  lady,  who  marries  a  commoner,  ffiould  be 
u  queen,  duchefs,  marchionefs,  or  countdfs  (for  they 
■We  no  barons  in  Caftile),  fhe  Yiot  tody  does  not  lofe 


her  rank,  but  conveys  her  titles  to  her  hufband,  who 
holds  them,  in  right  of  his  wife.  || 

Thefe  are  the  general  privileges  which  the  Hidalgos  IIierapolis. 
enjoy  5  there  are  fome  others  of  lefs  conlequence,  as  well L 11 1 
as  particular  grants  to  certain  perfons  and  families.  An 
ancient  and  ridiculous  cuftom  is  faid  to  be  obferved  by 
noble  ladies  vt ho  are  widows  of  plebeians,  in  order  to 
recover  their  birthright,  for  which  purpofe  they  carry 
a  pack  faddle  on  their  fhoulders  to  their  hufband ’§ 
grave,  then  throwing  it  down  and  linking  it  three 
times,  fay,  ^Villein,. take  thy  villciny,  for  I  will  abide 
by  my  nobility  and  then  they  recover  their  privileges 
again.  3 

HIDE,  the  1km  of  beads  )  but  the  wrord  is  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  thofo  of  large  cattle,  as  bullocks,  cow* 
horfes,  &c.  * 

Hides  are  either  raw  or  green,  juft  as  taken  off  the 
careafe  ;  faked,  or  fcafoned  with  fait,  alum,  and  fait- 
petre,  to  prevent  their  fpoiling  )  or  curried  and  tanned. 

See  Tanning. 

Hide  of  Land,  was  fuch  a  quantity  of  land  as  might 
be  ploughed  with  one  plough  within  the  compafs  of  a 
year,  or  as  much  as  would  maintain  a  family  $  fome  call 
it  60,  fome  80,  and  others  ico  acres. 

HlDE-Bound,  a  difeafe  in  the  fkin  of  horfes.  See 
Farriery. 

HIERACIUM,  Hawkweed,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  fyngemSfia  clafs  )  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Couipofitce.  See 
Botany  Index. 

HIERACITES,  in  church-hiftory,  Chriftian  he-^ 
reties  in  the  third  century  )  fo  called  from  their  leader 
Hierax,  a  philofopher  of  Egypt)  who  taught  that 
Melchifedeck  was  the  Holy  Gkofl,  denied  the  refur- 
rc6lion,  and  condemned  marriage. 

HIERANOSIS,  or  Morbus  Sacer.  See  Medi¬ 
cine  Index . 

HIERA  picra.  See  Pharmacy  Index . 

HIERAPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Phrygia,  aboundingin  hot  fprings)  and  having  its  name 
from  the  number  of  its  temples.  There  are  coins  exhi¬ 
biting  figures  of  various  gods  who  had  temples  here. 

Of  this  place  tvas  Epi6letus  the  Stoic  philofopher.— -It 
is  now  called  Pmnbouh  and  is  fituated  near  the  Scam- 
ander,  on  a  portion  of  Mount  Mefogis,  dillant  fix  miles 
from  Laodieca. — Its  fite  appears  at  a  diflanee  as  a  white 
lofty  cliff )  and  upon  arriving  at  it,  the  view  which  it 
prefents  is  fo  marvellous  (fays  Dr  Chandler),  that  the 
defeription  of  it,  to  bear  even  a  faint  refemblance,  ought 
to  appear  romantic.  Dr  Chandler’s  defeription  is  as 
follows 

u  ^he  vafl  ft  ope  which  at  a  dlft  anct  we  had  taken  Travehm 
for  chalk,  was  now  beheld  with  wonder,  it  feeming  an  Afia Minor, 
iramenfc  frozen  cafcadc,  the  furface  wavy,  as  of  waterp-  22$. 
nt  once  fixed,  or  in  its  headlong  courfe  fuddenly  petri¬ 
fied.  Round  about  us  were  many  high,  bare,  llony 
ridges-;  and  clofe  by  our  tent,  one  with  a  wide  bafis, 

-and  a  fiend  er  rill  of  water,  clear  *  foft,  and  warm,  run- 
ning  in  a  fmall  channel  on  the  top.  A  woman  was 
■wafhing  linen  it,  with  a  child  at  her  back  )  and,  be¬ 
yond  were  cabins  of  the  Turcomans,  ftanding  diftinft, 
touch  neater  than  any  we  had  fecn,  each  with  poultry. 
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feeding,  and  a  fence  of  reeds  in  front. 


6i  It  is  an  old  ©bfervaticn,  that  the  country  about  the 
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licFapolis.  Mseander,  the  foil  being  light  and  friable,  and  full  of 

— V - '  falts  generating  inflammable  matter,  was  undermined  by 

fire  and  water.  Hence  it  abounded  in  hot  fprin^s, 
which,  after  palling  under  ground  from  the  refervoirs’ 
appeared  on  the  mountain,  or  were  found  bubbling  up 
in  the  plain  or  in  the  mud  of  the  river  :  and  hence  it 
was  fubjeft  to  frequent  earthquakes  5  the  nitrous  vapour 
compreffed  in  the  cavities,  and  fublimed  by  heat  for  fer¬ 
mentation,  bur  fling  its  prifon  with  loud  explofions,  agi¬ 
tating  the  atmofphere,  and  fhaking  the  earth  and  waters 
with  a  violence  as  extenfive  as  deitruaive 3  and  hence, 
moreover,  the  peftilential  grottoes,  which  had  fubterra- 
neous  communication  with  each  other,  derived  their 
noifomc  effluvia  5  and  ferving  as  fmaller  vents  to  thefe 
furnaces  or  hollows,  were  regarded  as  apertures  of  hell, 

*  as  pafifages  for  deadly  fumes  riling  up  from  the  realms 
of  Pluto.  One  or  more  of  the  mountains  perhaps  has 
burned.  It  may  be  fufpeded,  that  the  furface  of  the 
country  has  in  fome  places  been  formed  from  its  own 
bowels:  and  in  particular,  it  fee  ms  probable,  that  the 
hill  of  Laodicea  was  originally  an  eruption. 

“  hot  waters  of  Plierapolis  have  produced  that 
mofl  extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  cliff,  which  is  one 
entire  incruflation.  They  were  anciently  renowned  for 
this  fpecies  of  transformation.  It  is  related,  they  chan¬ 
ged  fo  cafily,  that  being  conduced  about  the  vineyards 
and  gardens,  the  channels  became  long  fences,  each  a 
Jingle  lfone.  They  produced  the  ridges  by  our  tent. 
The  road  up  to  the  ruins,^  which  appears  as  a  wide  and 
high  caufeway,  is  a  petrification 3  and  overlooks  many 
green  fpots,  once  vineyards  and  gardens,  feparated  by 
partitions  of  the  fame  material.  The  furface  of  the  flat, 
above  the  cliffy  is  rough  with  flone  and  with  channels’ 
branching  out  in  various  direflions,  a  large  pool  over¬ 
flowing  and  feeding  the  numerous  rills,  fome  of  which 
fpread  over  the  Hope  as  they  defeend,  and  give  to  the 
white  ftony  bed  a  humid  look,  refembling  fait  or  driven 
*  fnow  when  melting.  This  cruft,  which  has  no  tafte  or 
nodaitv  -P’  ^cing  an  alkaline  fubftance,  will  ferment  with 
4  y  acids  ?  and  picerini  relates,  that  trial  of  it  had  been 
made  with  fpirit  of  vitriol.  The  waters,  though  hot 
were  ufed  in  agriculture. 

“  Tamerlane,  when  he  invaded  this  country,  en¬ 
camped  for  the  fummer  at  Tanguzlik,  where  many  of 
his  men  were  deftroyed  by  drinking  of  a  fpring  which 
ftagnated  and  petrified.  The  Turkifh  name  Pamhouk 
fignifics  cotton  ;  and,  it  has  been  faid,  refers  to  the  white- 
nefs  of  the  incruflation. 

“  fhepherd-poet  of  Smyrna,  after  mentioning  a 
cave  in  Phrygia  facred  to  the  Nymphs,  relates,  that 
there  Luna  had  once  defeended  from  the  fky  to  En- 
dymion,  while  he  was  flecping  by  his  herds ;  that  marks 
of  their  bed  were  then  extant  under  the  oaks 3  and  that 
in  the  thickets  around  it  the  milk  of  cows  had  been 
fpilt,  which  men  frill  beheld  with  admiration  (for  fuch 
was  the  appearance  if  you  faw  it  very  far  off  5  but  that 
from  thence  .flowed  clear  or  warm  water,  which  in  a 
little  while  concreted  round  about  the  channels,  and 
formed  a  flone  pavement.  The  writer  deferibes  the 
cliff  of  Hierapolis,  if  I  miftake  not,  as  in  his  time  3  and 
has  added  a  local  ftory,  current  when  he  lived.  It  was 
the  genius  of  the  people  to  unite  ffaion  with  truth  3 
and,  as  in  this  and  other  inflances,  to  dignify  the 
tales  of  their  mythology  with  fabulous  evidence  taken 
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from  the  natural  wonders  in  which  their  country  abound-  Hierapolis. 

“  We  afeended  in  the  morning  to  the  ruins,  which 
are  on  a  flat,  palling  by  fepulchres  with  inferiptions,  and 
entering  the  city  from  the  eafl.  We  had  foon  the 
theatre  on  our  right  hand,  and  the  pool  between  us  and 
the  cliff.  Oppoiite  to  it,  near  the  margin  cf  the  cliff, 
are  the  remains  of  an  amazing  ftrudlure,  once  perhaps 
baths,  or,  as  we  conjeaured,  a  gymnafium  3  the  huge 
vaults  of  the  roof  linking  horror  as  we  rode  underneath. 

Beyond  it  is  the  mean  ruin  of  a  modern  fortrefs  5  and 
farther  on  are  mafflve  walls  of  edifices,  feveral  of  them 
leaning  from  their  perpendicular,  the  Hones  diftorted, 
and  feeming  every  moment  ready  to  fall  3  the  effeds 
and  evidences  of  violent  and  repeated  earthquakes.  Ir 
a  recefs  of  the  mountain  on  the  right  hand  is  the  area 
of  a  ftadium.  Ihen  again  fepulchres  fucceed,  fome. 
nearly  buried  in  the  mountainside,  and  one,  a  fquare 
building,  with  an  infeription  in  large  letters.  All  thefe 
remains  are  plain,  and  of  the  flone  created  by  the  wa¬ 
ters*-  The  fite  has  been  computed  about  two  hundred 
paces  wide  and  a  mile  in  length.  ^ 

“  After  taking  a  general  Purvey,  we  returned  to  the 
theatre,  intending  to  copy  inferiptions,  and  examine 
more  particularly  as  we  changed  our  ftation.  Wefound 
this  a  very  large  and  fumptuous  ftruflture,  and  the  leaf! 
ruined  of  any  we  had  feen.  .  Part  of  the  front  is  Hand¬ 
ing.  In  the  heap  which  lies  in  confufion,  arc  manv 
fculptures  well  executed  in  baffo  relievo  :  with  pieces  of 
architrave  inferibed,  but  disjointed  3  or  fo  encumbered 
with  maflive  marbles,  that  we  could  colle&  from  them 
no  information.  The  charader  is  large  and  bold,  with 
ligatures.  T  ne  marble  feats  are  ftill  unremoved.  The 
numerous  ranges  are  divided  by  a  low  femieircular  wall, 
near  mid  way,  with  inferiptions  on  the  fece  of  it,  byt 
mofl  illegible.  I  copied  a  fhort  but  imperfeft  one,  in 
which  Apollo  Archegetes  or  The  Leader  is  reqyefted 

to  be  propitious.  In  another  compartment,  mention  is 

made  of  the  city  by  its  name  Hierapolis  ;  and  on  a  third 
is  an  encomium  in  verfe,  which  may  be  thus  tranflated, 
cjty  Hierapolis,  the  fpot  to  be  preferred 
before  any  m  wide  Afia  3  revered  for  the  rills  of  the 
Nymphs  3  adorned  with  fplendor.’  The  Nymphs  pre- 
fided  over  fprings  and  fountains. 

“  After  attentively  viewing  them,  and  confiderin* 
their  height,  width,  and  manner  of  arrangement,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  ancient  Aliatics  fat  at  their 
plays  and  public  fpcctacles  like  the  modern,  with  their 
legs  eroded  or  gathered  under  them  ;  and  it  is  probable 
upon  carpets. 

“The  waters  of  Hierapolis  were  furpridngly  attem¬ 
pered  for  tinging  wool,  with  a  colour  from  roots  rival¬ 
ling  the  more  coftly  purples  5  and  were  a  principal  fouree 
of  the  riches  of  the  place.  The  company  of  dyers  is 
mentioned  in  the  infeription  on  the  fquare  building 
among  the  fepulchres.  The  heroum  or  monument  was 
to  be  crowned  by  them  with  garlands  or  feftoons  of 
flowers.  I  he  fprings  flowed  fo  copioufly,  that  the  city 
was  full  of  fpontaneous  baths  3  and  Apollo,  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  Hierapolitans,  with  AEfculapius  and  Hy- 
gica,  on  their  medals,  bear  witnefs  to  the  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  which  they  poffefs.  The  people,  in  fome  of  their 
inferiptions,  are  ftyled  the  tnojl  fp  lend  id,  and  the  fcnat* 
the  mo/}  powerful. 
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>Hief apol  is  «  The  pool  before  _ _ 

I  lie  res.  and  marble  fragments  are  vifible  at  the  bottom  of 
Water,  which  is  perfcdtly  tranlparent,  and  of  a  briny 

Hierapol  is  was  noted,  bclides  its  hot  waters,  for  a 
plutonium.  This  was  an  opening  in  a  fmall  brow  of 
the  adjacent  mountain,  capable  of  admitting  a  man,  and 
\ery  deep,  with  a  fquare  fenc*  before  it,  inclofing  about 
half  an  acre  3  which  fpace  was  filled  with  black  thick 
mill,  fo  that  the  bottom  could  be  fcarcely  difeerned. 
1  he  air,  to  thofe  who  approached  it,  was  innocent  on 
the  outfide  of  the  fence,  being  clear  of  the  mill;  in  fe- 
rene  weather,  it  remaining  then  within  the  boundary  3 
but  there  death  abode.  Bulls,  as  at  Nyfa,  dropt  down, 
and  were  dragged  forth  without  life  3  and  fome  fpar- 
rows  which  Strabo  let  fly  inftantly  fell  fenfelefs.  But 
eunuchs,  the  priefts  of  Magna  Mater,  or  Cybele,  could 
go  in  quite  to  the  aperture,  lean  forward,  or  enter  it 
unharmed  3  but  they  held  their  breath,  as  their  vifages 
teftified,  and  fometimes  until  in  danger  of  fuffocation. 
Strabo,  the  relater,  was  in  doubt  whether  all  eunuchs 
could  do  this,  or  only  they  of  the  temple  3  and  whether 
they  were  preferved  by  Divine  Providence,  as  in  cafes 
of  enthufiafm,  or  were  poffeflcd  of  fome  powerful  an¬ 
tidotes.  But  it  is  likely  this  mill  was  the  condcnfcd 
fleam  of  the  hot  waters,  made  noxious  by  the  qualities 
of  the  foil  3  and  that  the  whole  fecret  of  the  priefts  con- 
fifted  in  carrying  their  faces  high  in  the  air,  as  another 
fpe&ator  has  obferved  they  always  did  3  and  in  avoid¬ 
ing  respiration  when  they  ftooped.  I  had  hoped  the 
defeription  of  this  fpot  would  have  enabled  me  to  find 
it,  but  I  fearched  about  for  it  unfuccefsfully. 

We  defeended  to  our  tent  at  the  approach  of  even¬ 
ing  by  a  fteep  track  down  the  cliff,  beginning  beyond 
the  pool,  in  which  w'e  alfo  bathed  with  pleafure,  on  the 
fide  next  the  gymnafium.  Our  way  was  often  rough  and 
fhppery,  refembling  ice,  and  our  horfes  with  difficulty 
preferved  their  footing.  When  arrived  at  our  tent,  I 
renewed  my  inquiries  for  the  plutonium  3  and 'an  old 
Turk,  with  a  beard  as  white  as  fnow,  told  me  he  knew 
the  place,  that  it  was  often  fatal  to  their  goats  3  and 
accounting  for  the  effeft,  faid,  it  was  believed  to  be 
the  habitation  of  a  daemon  or  evil  fpirit.  We  afeended 
again  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre,  where  he  had 
promifed  to  join  us  3  and  a  live  fowl  was  intended  to 
be  the  martyr  of  experiment.”  But  our  author  was 
interrupted  by  fome  banditti,  and  obliged  to  leave  Hie- 
rapolis  in  hafte. 

HIERARCHY,  among  divines,  denotes  the  fubor- 
dination  of  angels. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  reckon  four,  others  ten,  orders 
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the  theatre  has  been  a  bath,  formerly  a  colony  of  the  Marfilians ;  and  pilgrims  ufe'd 


or  ranks  of  angels;  and  give  them  different 


names 


their  different  degrees  of  power  and 


according  to 
knowledge. 

Hierarchy,  likewife  denotes  the  fubordination  of 
the  clergy,  ecclefiaftical  polity,  or  the  conftitution  and 
government  of  the  Chriitian  church  confidered  as  a  fo- 
ciety. 

HIERES,  the  name  of  fome  fmall  ifiands  lyino-  near 
the  coaft  of  Provence  in  France,  oppofite  to  the^towns 
of  Hieres  and  Toulon,  where  the  Englilh  fleet  lay  many 
months  in  1744,  and  blocked  up  the  French  and  Spa- 
mffi  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  r 

Hieres,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  feated  on  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and  was 
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to  embark  here  for  the  holy  land.  But  its  harbour  be¬ 
ing  now  choked  up,  it  is  confiderable  only  for  its  fait- 
works.  E.  Long.  6.  13.  N.  Lat.  43.  7. 

HIERO  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Syracufe.  See  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

HIEROCLES,  a  cruel  perfecutor  of  the  Chri- 
ftians  and  a  violent  promoter  of  the  perfecution  under 
Dioelefian,  flourifhed  in  302.  He  wrote  fome  books 
againft  the  Chriftian  religion  3  in  which  he  pretends 
fome  inconfiftcncies  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  com¬ 
pares  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus  to  thofe  of 
our  Saviour.  He  was  refuted  by  La&antius  and  Eu- 
febius.  The  remains  of  his  works  were  colletted  into 
one  volume  oftavo,  by  Biffiop  Pearfon  3  and  publifhect 
in  1654,  with  a  learned  differtation  prefixed  to  the 
work. 

HlEROCLES,  a  Platonic  philofophcr  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  was  admired  for  his  elo¬ 
quence.  Pie  wrote  feven  books  upon  Providence  and 
Fate:  and  dedicated  them  to  the  philofopher  Olympio- 
dorus,  who  by  his  embaflics  did  the  Romans  great  ler- 
vice  under  the  emperors  Honorius  and  Theodofius  the 
younger.  But  thele  books  are  loft,  and  we  only  know 
them  by  the  extraas  in  Photius.  Pie  wrote  alfo  a  Com¬ 
mentary  Upon  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythagoras  3  which 
is  ft  ill  extant,  and  has  been  feveral  times'publiffied  with 
thofe  verfes. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquity,  myftical  cha¬ 
racters,  or  fymbols,  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  as  ivell  in  their  writings  as  inferiptions ;  beino-  the 
figures  of  various  animals, -the  parts  of  human  bodies, 
'and  mechanical  inftruments.  The  word  is  compofed 
of  tne  Greek  facer,  “  holy,”  and  yXvq>uv,fcu/perer 
“  to  engrave  3”  it  being  the  cuftom  to  have  the  walls, 
doors,  Sec.  of  their  temples,  obelilks,  Sec.  engraven  with 
fuch  figures. 

Hieroglyphics  are  properly  emblems  or  figns  of  divine, 
facred,  or  fupernatural  things  3  by  which  they  are  di- 
ftinguiftied  from  common  fymbols,  which  are  fio-ns  of 
fenfible  and  natural  things. 

Hermes  Trifmcgiftus  is  commonly  efteemed  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  hieroglyphics  :  he  firft  introduced  them  into 
the  heathen  theology,  from  whence  they  have  been 
ti  anfplahted  into  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian. 

Sacred  things,  fays  Hippocrates,  ffiould  only  be 
communicated  to  facred  perfons.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  communicated  to  none  but  their 
kings  and  priefts,  and  thole  who  were  to  fueceed  to 
the  priefthood  and  the  crown,  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
and  the  fecrets  of  their  morality  and  hiftory  3  and  this 
they  did  by  .  a  kind  of  cabbala,  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  inftruCted  them,  only  amufed  the  reft  of 
the  people,  Hence  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics,  or  myftic 
figures,  to  veil  their  morality,  politics,  Sec.  from  pro¬ 
fane  eyes.  This  author,  it  may  be  obferved,  and 
many  others,  do  not  keep  to  the  precife  character  of  a 
hieroglyphic,  but  apply  it  to  profane  as  well  as  divine 
things. 

Hieroglyphics  are  a  kind  of  real  character,  which 
do  not  only  denote,  but  in  fome  meafure  exprels, 
the  things.  Thus,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  Strom,  v.  a  lion  is  the  hieroglyphic  of  ftrength 
and  fortitude  3  a  bullock,  of  agriculture  3  a  horfe,  of 
liberty  3  a  fpbinx,  of  fubtility,  See, 
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licrogly-  Such  is  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  embraced 

J)h'cs>  ,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  of  the  origin  and 
ufe.  of  hieroglyphics.  It  has  been  almod  uniformly 
maintained,  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Egyptian 
priefts  in  order  to  conceal  their  wifdom  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  vulgar  5  but  the  late  Bifhop  Warburton 
hath,  with  much  ingenuity  and  learning,  endeavoured 
to  fhow  that  this  account  is  erroneous. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  fird  kind  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics  were  mere  pi&ures,  bceaufe  the  mod  natural 
way  of  communicating  our  conceptions  by  marks  or 
figures  was  by  tracing  out  the  images  of  things  3  and 
this  is  a&ually  verified  in  the  cafe  of  the  Mexicans, 
whofe  only  method  of  writing  their  laws  and  hidory 
was  by  this  pi&ure- writing.  But  the  hieroglyphics 
invented  by  the  Egyptians  were  an  improvement  on 
this  rude  and  inconvenient  effay  towards  writing,  for 
they  contrived  to  make  them  both  pictures  and  cha¬ 
racters.  In  order  to  effeCl  the  improvement,  they 
were  obliged  to  proeeed  gradually,  by  fird  making 
the  principal  circumdance  of  the  fubjeCl  dand  for  the 
whole  5  as  m  the  hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo,  which 
reprefent  a  battle  of  two  armies  in  array  by  two  hands, 
one  holding  a  fliield  and  the  other  a  bow  :  then  put¬ 
ting  the  indrument  of  the  thing,  whether  real  or  me- 
tapuorical,  for  the  thing  itfelf,  as  an  eye  and  feeptre  to 
reprefent  a  monarch,  a  fhip  and  pilot  the  governor  of 
the  univerfe,  &c.  :  and  finally,  by  making  one  thino* 
dand  for  or  reprefent  another,  where  their  obfervations 
of  nature  or  traditional  fuperditions  led  them  to  difeover 
or  imagine  any  refemblance  :  thus,  the  univerfe  was 
defigned  by  a  ferpent  in  a  eircle,  whofe  variegated  fpots 
denoted  the  dars  3  and  a  man  wrho  had  nobly  furmount- 
cd  his  misfortune  was  reprefented  by  the  fkin  of  the  hy- 
,ena,  becaufe  this  was  fuppofed  to  furnidi  an  invulner¬ 
able  defence  in  battle. 

The  Chinefe  writing,  lie  obferves,  was  the  next 
kind  of  improvement  in  the  ule  of  hieroglyphics.  The 
Egyptians  joined  chara&eridic  marks  to  images  3  the 
Chinefe  threw  out  the  images  and  retained  only  the 
contraCled  marks,  and  from  thefc  marks  proceeded  let¬ 
ters.  The  general  concurrence  of  different  people  in 
this  method  of  recording  their  thoughts  ean  never  be 
fuppofed  to  be  the  effeft  of  imitation,  finider  views,  or 
chance  3  but  mud  be  confidercd  as  the  uniform  voiee  of 
nature  fpeaking  to  the  rude  conceptions  of  mankind  • 
for  not  only  the  Chinefe  of  the  Ead,  the  Mexicans  of 
the  Wed,  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  South,  but  the 
oe}  tliians  likewife  of  the  North,  and  the  intermediate 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  Indians,  Phoenicians 
Ethiopians,  &e.  ufed  the  fame  way  of  writing  by  pic¬ 
ture  and  hieroglyphic.  1 

?  .  The  bifhop  farther  fliows,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
hieroglyphic  writing  took  their  rife  from  nature  and 
necedity,  and  not  from  choice  and  artifice,  by  tracing 
at  large  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  art  of  fpeech! 
lie  proceeds  to  (how  how  in  procefs  of  time  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  hieroglyphics  came  to  be  employed  for  the  vehicle 
of  mydery.  L  hey  ufed  their  hieroglyphics  two  ways  3 
the  one  more  fimple,  by  putting  the  part  for  the  whole, 
which  was  the  curiologic  hieroglyphic;  and  the  other 
more  artificial,  by  putting  one  thing  of  refembling 
qualities  for  another,  called  the  tropical  hieroglyphic ; 
thus  the  moon  was  fometimes  reprefented  by  a  half 
mete  and  fometimes  by  a  cynocephalus.  They  em- 
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ployed  their  proper  hieroglyphics  to  record  openly  and  Hierogiy- 
plainly  their  laws,  policies,  public  morals,  and  hidory,  „  pb*c*S 
and  all  kinds  of  civil  matters  :  this  is  evident  from  their  iIl€roS™ai- 
obelilks,  which  are  full  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  dc-  * 
figned  to.  record  lingular  events,  memorable  aCtions, 
and  new  inventions  3  and  alfo  from  the  celebrated  in- 
feription  on  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sais,  where  an 
infant,  an.  old  man,  a  hawk,  a  fifh,  and  a  river-horfe,  ex- 
preffed  this  moral  fentcnce.:  “  All  you  who  come’inta 
the  world  and  go  out  of  it,  know  this,  that  the  gods 
hate  impudence.”  However,  the  tropieal  hierogly¬ 
phics,  which  were  employed  to  divulge,  gradually  pro-- 
duced  fymbols  which  were  defigned  to  feercte  or  con¬ 
ceal.  :  thus  Egypt  was  fometimes  exprefled  by  the  cro¬ 
codile,  fometimes  by  a  burning  ccufer  with  a  heart 
upon  it  3  where  the  fimplicity  of  the  fird  reprefen- 
tation  and  the  abdrufenefs  of  the  latter  fhow,  that 
the  one  was  a  tropieal  hieroglyphic  for  communica¬ 
tion,  and-  the  other  a  tropical  fymbol  invented  for 
fecrecy. 

Enigmatic  fymbols  were  afterwards  formed  by  the 
a  item  bl  age  of  different  things,  or  of  their  properties 
that  were  lefs  known  3  and  though  they  might  have 
been,  intelligible,  at  fird  3  yet  when  the  art  of  writing 
w^as  invented,  hieroglyphics  were  more  generally  diS 
ufed,  the  people  forgot  the  fignification  of  them,  and 
the  pneds,  retaining  and  cultivating  the  knowledge  of 
them  becaufe  they  were  the  repofitories  of  their  learn¬ 
ing  and  hidory,  at  length  applied  them  to  the  purpofe 
of  prefervmg  the  feerets  of  their  religion. 

Symbols  were  the  true  original  of  animal- worfhip  in 
Egypt,  as  Sir  . John  Marfham  conjectures,  Can .  Chron. 
p.  58.  becaufe  in  tliefe  hieroglyphics  was  recorded  the 
hidory  of  their  greater  deities,  their  kings,  and  law¬ 
givers,  reprefented  by  animals  and  other  creatures. 

I  lie  fymbol  of  each  god  was  well  known  and  familiar 
to  his  worfhippers,  by  means  of  the  popular  paintings 
and  engravings  on  their  temples  and  other  facred  mo¬ 
numents  3  fo  that  the  fymbol  prefenting  the  idea  of 
the  god,  and  that  idea  exciting  fentiments  of  religion 
it  was  natural  for  them,  in  their  addreffes  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  god,  to  turn  to  his  reprefentative  mark  or  fym¬ 
bol  3  efpeeially  when  wc  confider  farther,  that  the 
Egyptmn  prieds  feigned  a  divine  original  for  hierogly¬ 
phic  characters,  in  order  to  increafe  the  veneration  of 
the  people  for  them.  Thefe  would  of  courfe  bring 
on  a  relative  devotion  to  thefe  fymbolic  figures,  which 
when  it  came  to  be  paid  to  the  living  animal,  would 
foon  terminate  in  an  ultimate  worship. 

Another  confcquenee  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  characters  was,  that  it  difpofed  the  more  fu- 
perditious  to  engrave  them  on  gems,  and  wear  them 
as  amulets  or  charms.  This  magleal  abufe  feems  not 
to  have  been  much  earlier  than  the  edabiifhed  worfidp 
of.  the  god  Serapis,  which  happened  under  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  and  was  fird  brought  to  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  world  by  certain  Chridian  heretics  and  natives 
of  Egypt,  who  had  mixed  a  number  of  Pagan  fuper¬ 
ditions  with  their  Chridianity.  Thefe  gems,  called 
abraxas ,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  and  are  engraven  with  all  kinds  of 
hieroglyphic  chambers.  To  thefe  abraxas  fucceed  the 
talifmans. 

.  HIEROGRAMMATISTS,  (Hierogranmiatei) 

1.  e.  holy  regijlers 7  were  an  order  of  prieds  among  the 

ancient: 
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Tlierogftrm-  ancient  Egyptians,  who  prefidcd  over  learning  and  rc 
ma||1  ligion.  J.  liey  had  the  care  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and 
Hicrophan-  were  tiie  expofitors  of  religious  dodrines  and  opinions. 

5  j  and  it 
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They  were  locked  upon  as  a  kind  of  prophets  ,  «llv*  n 
'  is  pretended,  that  one  of  them  predicted  to  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  lung,  that  an  Israelite  (meaning  Mofes),  eminent 
for  his  qualifications  and  atchievements,  would  lefien 
and  deprefs  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  —The  hierogram- 
matci  were  always  near  the  king,  to  affift  him  with 
their  informations  and  counfels.  The  better  to  fit 
them  for  this,  they  made  ufe  of  the  Ikill  and  know¬ 
ledge  they  had  acquired  iu  the  ftars  and  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  even  of  the  writings  of 
their  predeceflors,  v  serein  their  fun&ions  and  duties 
were  delivered.  They  were  exempted  from  all  civil 
employments,  were  reputed  the  firft  perfons  in  dignity 
next  the  king,  and  bore  a  kind  of  feeptre  in  form  of  a 

plough  (hare. - After  Egypt  became  a  province  of 

the  Roman  empire,  the  hierogrammatei  funk  into 
neglcdt. 

HIEROMANCY,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  divi¬ 
nation  which  predicted  future  events  from  obferving 
the  various  things  offered  in  facrifice.  See  Divina¬ 
tion  and  Sacrifice. 

HIEROMNEMON,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
fignified  a  delegate  chofen  by  lot,  and  fent  to  the 
great  council  of  the  ' Amphi&yons,  where  he  was  to 
take  care  of  what  concerned  religion.  The  hieromne- 
monies  were  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the  other 
members  of  that  affembly,  the  general  meetings  of 
which  were  always  fummoned  by  them,  and  their 
names  were  prefixed  to  the  decrees  made  by  that 
council. 

Hieromnemon  (compofed  of  ups,  “  facred,”  and 
pvxpuv,  “  one  who  advertifes  or  puts  in  mind  of),”  an 
officer  in  the  ancient  Greek  church,  whofe  principal 
fun&ion  was  to  Rand  behind  the  patriarch  at  the  fa- 
craments,  ceremonies,  &.c.  and  ffiow  him  the  prayers, 
pfalms,  &c.  which  he  was  to  rehearfe.  He  alfo  clo¬ 
thed  the  patriarch  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  affigned 
the  places  of  all  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  be  around 
him  when  feated  on  his  throne,  as  the  matter  of  the 
ceremonies  now  does  to  the  pope. 

HIERONYMUS.  See  Jerome. 
HIEROPHANTES,  or  Hierophanta,  (from 
it£6s,  holy ,  and  (petmpu j,  I  appear ),  in  antiquity,  a  prieft 
among  the  Athenians. 

The  hierophantes  was  properly  the  chief  perfon  that 
officiated  in  the  Eleufinia,  that  great  folemnity  facred 
to  Ceres. 

This  office  was  firft  executed  by  Eumolpus,  and 
continued  in  his  family  for  1200  years,  though  when 
any  perfon  was  appointed  to  this  dignity  he  was  requir¬ 
ed  always  to  live  in  celibacy. 

St  Jerome  fays,  that  the  hierophantes  extingulffied 
the  fire  of  luft  by  drinking  cicuta  or  the  juice  of  hem¬ 
lock,  or  even  by  making  themfelves  eunuchs.  Apol- 
lodorus  obferves,  that  it  was  the  hierophantes  who  in- 
ftru&ed  perfons  initiated  into  their  religion  in  the 
myfteries  and  duties  thereof,  and  that  it  was  hence  he 
derived  his  name  :  for  the  fame  reafon  he  was  called 
prophetes ,  “  the  prophet.”  He  had  officers  under  him 
to  do  the  fame  thing,  or  to  affift  him  therein,  who 
were  alfo  called  prophetes  and  exeges,  i.  e.  u  explainers 
«f  divine  tilings.” 
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To  the  hierophantes  it  belonged  to  drefs  and  adorn 
the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  to  bear  them  in  proceffions 
and  lolemn  ceremonies. 

HIEROPHYLAX,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church 
who  was  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  holy  utenfils,  veft- 
ments,  &c.  anfwering  to  our  facrilta  or  veftry-keeper. 

HIGH,  a  term  or  relation,  importing  one  tiling’^ 
being  fuperior  or  above  another  :  thus  we  fay,  a  high 
mountain,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  high  relievo 
&c. 

High,  in  Mujic,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  loud ,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  acute. 

High  Dutch ,  is  die  German  tongue  in  its  greateft 
purity,  &c.  as  ipoken  in  Mifnia,  &c. 

High  Operation,  in  cliirurgery,  is  a  method  of  e.v- 
trafting  the  Hone ;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  Hone  is 
taken  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.  See  Sijr. 
GKRY. 

High  Places,  were  eminences  on  which  die  heathens 
ufed  to  worthip  their  gods,  chofen  for  that  purpofe  as 
being  fuppofed  to  be  nearer  heaven  their  conllant  refi- 
dence.  The  Jews  are  frequently  blamed  for  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  high  places,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  ;  though  their  profeuchce  were  frequently  upon 
mountains  with  groves  planted  about  them.  Where 
high-places  are  reprobated  in  feripture,  therefore,  we 
ffiould  underftand  them  as  abufed  and  proftituted  to 
idolatrous  purpofes.  Before  the  temple  was  built, 
there  was  indeed  nothing  in  the  high-places  very  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law,  provided  God  only  was  adored  there, 
and  that  no  inccnfe  or  viflims  were  offered  to  idob. 
Under  the  judges  they  feem  to  have  been  tolerated- 
and  Samuel  offered  facrifices  in  fevcral  places  befides 
the  tabernacle,  where  the  ark  was  not  prefent.  Even 
in  David’s  time,  they  facrificed  to  the  Lord  at  Shilo, 
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Jerufalem,  and  Gibeon ;  but  after  the  temple 
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built,  and  a  place  prepared  for  the  fixed  fettlement  of 
the  ark,  it  was  no  more  allowed  of  to  facrifice  out  of 
Jerufalem.  Solomon,  in  the  beginning  of  his  rei^n, 
went  a  pilgrimage  to  Gibeon  j  but  from  that  time  we 
fee  no  lawful  facrifices  offered  out  of  the  temple. 

High  Priejl .  See  Pontifex  and  Priest. 

Hig&  WaV,  a  free  paffage  for  the  king’s  fubje&s ; 
on  which  account  it  is  called  the  kmg*s  high  way , 
though  the  freehold  of  the  foil  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.  Thofe  ways  that  lead  from  one  town  to 
another,  and  fuch  as  are  drift  or  cart  ways,  and  are  for 
all  travellers  in  great  roads,  or  that  communicate  with 
them,  are  high  ways  only  j  and  as  to  their  reparation, 
are  under  the  care  of  furveyors. 

HIGH-way-men,  are  robbers  on  the  high  way ; 
for  the  apprehending  and  taking  of  whom,  a  reward 
of  40I.  is  given  by  the  ftatute  of  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  to 
be  paid  within  a  month  after  convi&ion  by  the  fheriff 
of  the  county  5  to  which  the  ffatute  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  6. 
fuperadds  iol.  to  be  paid  by  the  hundred  indemnified 
by  fuch  taking. 

HIGHAM  Ferrers,  an  ancient  borough  of  North- 
amptonftiire  in  England,  which  has  its  name  from  the 
family  of  the  Ferrers,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged, 
and  who  had  a  cattle  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  fends 
one  member  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  1.  40.  N.  Lat. 
52.  20. 

HIGHGATE,  a  village  five  miles  north  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  has  its  name  from  its  high  fituation,  and  from 
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m‘?Kl  3  "atC  **et  UP  tller?  about  400  years  ago,  to  receive 
°crs.  1°^  *°r  ^ie  ^^10P  -London,  when  the  old  miry  road 
—  rrom  Gray VI rm  lane  to  Barnet  was  turned  through 
the  bifliop’s  park.  There  was  a  hermitage  where  the 
cnapcl  now  {lands  3  and  one  of  the  hermits  caufed  a 
cau'eway  to  be  made  between  Highgate  and  Iflimnon 
with  gravel  dug  out  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there 
is  now  a  pond.  Near  the  chapel,  in  1562,  ford  chief 
baron  Cholmondely  built  and  endowed  a  free  fchool, 
which  was  enlarged  in  1570  by  Edwin  Sandys  billiop 
or  London.  I  his  village  is  a  noted  and  airy  retirement 
for  the  gentry  and  wealthy  citizens  3  and  is  a  place  of 
good  accommodation,  bolides  its  aiiording  a  deliohtful 
and  pleafant  pro(pe£l  over  the  city  and  adjacent  coun* 
try.  ' 

.  LANDERS,  a  general  appellation  for  the 

inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  parts'  of  any  country. 
In  Britain,  the  name  is  appropriated  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  to  the 
north  and  north-weft,  including  tliofe  of  the  Hebrides 
or  Weftern  ifles— They  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Celt  as  3  and  undoubtedly  the  defendants  of  the  hr  ft 
inhaoitants  of  Britain,  as  appears  from  the  many  mo¬ 
numents  oft,  ir  .am*u,v>e  itill  retained  in  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  ur-orc-  o*  niaees  in  all  parts  of  the  ifland.  The 
Highlanders,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed  by  ancient 
autnors,  the  Caledonians ,  were  always  a  brave,  warlike, 
and  hardy  race  of  people  3  and,  in  the  remotell  times, 
ieem  to  have  poflTeifed  a  degree  of  refinement  in  fenti- 
ment  and  manners  then  unknown  to  the  other  nations 
that  furrounded  them.  This  appears  not  only  from 
their  own  traditions  and  poems,  but  alfo  from  the 
teftimony  of  many  ancient  authors.  This  civilization 
\vas  probably  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  order 
of  the  bards,,  or  Druids,  and  feme  other  iuflitutions 
peculiar  to  this  people. 

.  ;9le  ancicnt  Highlanders  lived  in  the  hunting  (late 
till  feme  time  after  the  era  of  Fingal,  who  was  one  of 
their  kings  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  century.  For 
lome  ages  after  that,  they  turned  their  chief  attention 
to  the  paftoral  life,  which  afforded  a  lefs  precarious  fub- 
Mence.  Till  of  late,  agriculture  in  molt  parts  of  the 
Highlands  made  but  little  progrefs. 

T-he  Highlanders  always  enjoyed  a  king  and  Go¬ 
vernment  of  their  own,  till  Kenneth  M‘ Alpine  (anno 
845),  after  having  fubdued  the  Picfifh  kingdom, 
transferred  thither  the  feat  of  royalty.  This 
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bacK  were  almoft  as  remarkable  for  their  irregular  and  Highland* 
difordcrly  way  of  life  as  their  predeccffors  were  for  ers. 

then-  civilization  and  virtue.  It  is  from  not  attending  * - ^ — J 

to  this  diftin&ion  between  the  ancient  Highlanders  and 
their  pofterity  in  later  times,  that  many  have  doubted 
the  exiftence  of  thofe  exalted  virtues  aferibed  by  their 
poets  to  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

But  now  that  the  power  of  the  chieftains  is  again  abo- 
lifned,  law  eftabliihed.,  and  property  fecured,  the  genius 
of  the  people  (where  it  is  not  hindered  by  fome  other 
extraneous  caufe)  begins  again  to  fhow  itfelf  in  its  Ge¬ 
nuine  colours  3  and  many  of  their  ancient  virtues  begin 
to  mine  with  confpicuous  luftre.  Jufticc,  generofitv 
honefty,  friendfhip,  peace,  and  love,  are  perhaps  no* 
where  more  cultivated  than  among  this  people.  But 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  features  which'marked  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Highlanders  in  every  age,  was  their  hofpita- 
Iity  and  benevolence  to  ftrangers.  At  night  the  tra¬ 
veller  was  always  Cure  to  find  a  hearty  welcome  in 
whatever  heufe  lie  fliould  go  to  3  and  the  holt  thought 
mml  el  t  happier  in  giving  the  entertainment  than  the 
gueft  m  receiving  it.  Even  with  regard  to  their  ene¬ 
mies,  the  laws  of  hofpitality  were  obferved  with  the 
moft  facred  regard.  They  who  fought  againft  each 
other  m  the  day,  could  In  the  night  feaft,  and  even 
beep .  together,  in  the  fame  houfe.  From  the  fame 
principle,  they  were,  in  moft  other  cafes,  fo  faithful 
to  their  truft,  that  they  rarely  betrayed  any  confi¬ 
dence  repofed  in  them.  A  promife  they  thought  as 
binding  as  an  oath,  and  held  it  equally  inviolable  and 
facrcd. 

The  Caledonians  in  all  ages  have  been  much  addicted 
to  poetry  and  muiie.  The  poems  of  Ollian,  fo  uni- 
verially  repeated,  and  fo  highly  efteemed  by  every 
Highlander,  are  a  Itrong  proof  of  the  early  proficiency 
ot  this  people  in  the  poetical  art.  Even  to  this  day 
uotwithftafldmg  the  many  difadvantages  they  labour 
under,  the  moft  illiterate  of  either  fex  difeover  fre¬ 
quently  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  often  breaks  fortli 
in  the  moft  natural  and  fimple  ftrains,  when  love,  grief 
joy,  or  any  other  fubjed  of  fong,  demands  it.  Where’ 
ever  their  circumftances  are  fb  eafy  as  to  allow  thorn 
any  refpite  from  toil,  or  any  cheerfulnefs  of  fpirits,  a 
good  portion  of  their  time,  cfpecially  of  the  winter- 
nights,  is  ftill  devoted  r  ’  * - 


to 
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proved  very,  unfavourably  to  the  virtues  of  the  High¬ 
landers,  which  from  this  period  began  to  decline. 
Ihe  country,  no  longer  awed  by  the  prefence  of  the 
lovereign,  fell  into  anarchy  and  eonfufion.  The  chief¬ 
tains  began  to  extend  their  authority,  to  form  fa&ions 
and  to  foment  divifions  and  feuds  between  contending 
clans.  The  laws  were  either  too  feeble  to  bind  then£ 
or  too  remote  to  take  notice  of  them.  Hence  fpruno- 
all  thofe  evils  which  long  difgraeed  the  country,  and 
di  (curbed  the  peace  of  its  inhabitants.  Robbery  or 
plunder,  providing  it  was  committed  on  any  one  of  an 
advene  clan  or  tribe,  was  countenanced  and  authorised  3 
and  their  reprifals  on  one  another  were  perpetual. 

1  hus  quarrels  were  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  the  whole  clan  were  bound  in  honour 
to  el poufe  the  caufe  of  every  individual  that  belonged 
to  it.  Bv  this  means  the  genius  of  the  people  was 
greatly  altered  3  and  the  Highlanders  of  a  few  ages 
Vo L.  X.  Part  II.  6 


the  fong  and  tale. 
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laft  fpeeies  of  compofition  is  chiefly  of  the  novel-kind 
and  is  handed  down  by  tradition  like  their  poems! 
It. was  the  work  of  the  bards  3  and  proved,  while  they 
exifted,  no  contemptible  entertainment.  But  fince 
the  extin.aion  of  that  order,  both  the  Gaelic  poems  and 
tales  are  in  a  great  meafure  either  loft  or  adulterated 
—  The  genius  and  chafer  of  the  Gaelic  poetry  is 
well  known.  It  is  tender,  fimple,  beautiful,  and 
lublime* 

.A™ng  anc^ent  Highlanders,  the  harp  was  the 
chief  mftrument  of  mufic.  It  fuited  the  mildnefs  of 
their  manners,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  which  they  enjoyed  under  their  own  kino-s.  In 
a  later  period,  however,  w  hen  the  conftant  quarrels  of 
their  chiefs,  and  the  endlefs  feuds  of  contending  clans 
turned  all  their  thoughts  to  wTar,  it  was  forced  *to  o-ive 
place  to  the  bag-pipe,  an  inftrument  altogether  of\he 
martial  kind,  and  therefore  well  fuited  to  the  ftate  of 
the.  country  at  that  time.  But  ever  fince  the  caufe 
which  had  brought  this  inftrument  in  vogue  has  ceafed 
3  N-  tef 
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•HigliM.  t0  operate,  the  attention  to  it  has  been  on  the  decline  ; 

1 - 1  that  the  harp,  with  very  little  encouragement,  might 

again  refume  the  feat  from  which  it  was  once  expelled. 
— The  mod,  and  efpecially  the  olded  of  the  High¬ 
land  mufic,  having  been  compofed  to  the  harp,  is  of 
a  foft,  tender,  and  elegiac  call,  as  bed  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  that  inflrument.  1  hefe  pieces  are  generally 
expreffive  of  the  paflions  of  love  and  grief.  Other 
pieces,  which  were,  compofed  in  their  date  of  war, 
and  adapted  to  a  different  inflrument,  are  altogether 
bold  and  martial.  And  many  arc  of  a  fprightly  and 
cheerful  call,  the  offspring  of  mirth,  and  the  fport  of 
fancy  in  the  feafon  of  fellivity.  Many  of  thefe  lafl 
are  of  the  chorus  kind  :  and  are  lung  in  almod  all  the 
cxercifcs  in  which  a  number  of  people  are  engaged, 
fuch  as  rowing,  reaping,  fulling,  &c.  The  time  of 
thefe  pieces  is  adapted  to  the  exercifes  to  which  they 
are  refpe£ively  fung.  They  greatly  forward  the  work, 
and  alleviate  the  labour.  The  particular  mufic  which 
is  generally  ufed  by  the  Highlanders  in  their  dances 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Strath fpey  reels . 

The  language  of  the  Highlanders  'is  dill  the  Gaelic  5 
which,'  with  many  of  their  cudoms  and  manners,  has 
been  fecured  to  them  by  their  mountains  and  fadneifes, 
amidd  the  many  revolutions  which  the  red  of  the’ 
ifland  has  undergone  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages.  The 
Gaelic  feems  to  be  the  olded 'and  pured  dialed!  which 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  appears  from  its  approaching 
the  neared  to  the  names  of  places,  &c.  which  that 
language  left  in  mod  countries  where  it  prevailed,  and 
from  its  mod  obvious  affinity  to  thofe  tongues,  ancient 
or  modern,  which  have  been  in  any  meafurc  derived 
from  the  old  Celtic.  The  Gaelic  has  all  the  marks  of 
an  original  and  primitive  language.  Mod  of  the  words 
are  expreffive  of  fome  property  or  quality  of  the  ob- 
jeds  which  they  denote.  This,  together  with  the 
variety  of  its  founds  (many  of  which,  efpecially  of 
thofe  that  exprefs  the  foft  and  mournful  paflions,  are 
peculiar  to  itfelf ),  renders  it  highly  adapted  for  poetry. 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  language  of 
court,  in  Scotland,  till  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 

L  he  Gaelic  epithet  of  Can-more ,  or  large  head,” 
by  which  this  king  is  didinguifhed,  feems  to  intimate 
io  much.  In  fome  particular  parliaments  at  lead,  it 
was  fpoken  much  later,  as  in  that  held  by  Robert  the 
Biuce  at  Ardchattan.  That  it  has  been  formerly  a 
good  deal  cultivated,  appears  from  the  dyle  and  com¬ 
plexion  of  its  poems  and  talcs,  and  from  feveral  an¬ 
cient  MSS.  that  have  come  down  to  the  prefent  time, 
lo  dangers  the  Gaelic  has  a  forbidding  afpe£,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  of  its  quiefeent  confonants  (which 
are  retained  to  mark  the  derivation  of  words  and  their 
variation  in  cafe  and  tenfe),  but  its  found  is  abun¬ 
dantly  mufical  and  harmonious ;  and  its  genius  drong 
and  mafeuline.  Its  alphabet  confids  of  18  letters,  of 
which  one  is  an  afpirate,  12  are  confonants,  and  five 
are  vowels. 

The  Highlanders  are  beginning  of  late  to  apply 
to  learning,  agriculture,  and  efpecially  to  commerce, 
for  which  their  country,  everywhere  indented  with 
arms  of  the  fea,  is  peculiarly  favourable.  Cattle  is 
the.  chief  daple  of  the  country ;  but  it  produces  more 
gram  than  would  fupply  its  inhabitants,  if  fo  much 
of  it  were  not  confumed  in  whifky.  The  natives  are 
beginning  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  mines,  woods, 
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wool,  and  fidieries  5  and  by  a  vigorous  application,  with  H^Lhnd* 
the  due  encouragement  of  government,  may  become  a  crs> 
profperous  and  ufeful  people.  "  Highmore. 

.  The  Highlanders  are  of  a  quick  and  penetrating  ge-  '  V~"'J 

nius,  drongly  tin&urcd  with  a  curiofity  or  third  of 
knowledge,  which  diipofcs  them  to  learn  any  thing' 
very  readily.  They  are  aftive  and  indudrious,  where 
oppreffion  does  not  difeourage  them  by  fecluding  even 
the  hope  of  thriving.  They  are  remarkably  bold  and 
adventurous,  which  qualifies  them  for  being  excellent 
feamcn  and  foldiers.  They  are  generally  of  a  middle 
fize,  rather  above  it  than  other  wife  5  their  eyes  are 
b rifle  and  lively,  their  features  didin£ly  marked,  and 
their  perfons  tight  and  well  made.  Their  countenance 
is  open  and  ingenuous,  and  their  temper  frank  and  com- 
municative. 

HIGHMORE,  Joseph,  Efq.  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  in  the  parifh  of  St  James’s,  Garlickhithe, 

London,  June  13.  1692,  being  the  third  fon  of  Mr 
Edward  Highmore,  a  coal-merchant  in  Thames-dreet. 

Having  fuch  an  early  and  drong  inclination  to  paint¬ 
ing,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  elfe  with  pleafure, 
his  father  endeavoured  to  gratify  him  in  a  propofal  to 
his  uncle,  who  was  ferjeant-painter  to  King  William, 
and  with  whom  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Thornhill 
had  ferved  his  apprenticefhip.  But  this  was  afterwards 
for  good  rcafons  declined,  and  he  was  articled  as  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  July  18th  17075  but  fo  much  againd 
Lis  own  declared  inclination,  that  in  about  three  years 
he  began  to  form  refolutions  of  indulging  his  natural 
difpofition  to  his  favourite  art,  having  continually  em¬ 
ployed.  his  lcifure  hours  in  ddigning,  and  in  the  dudy 
of  geometry,  perfpe£ive,  architecture,  and  anatomy, 
but  without  any  indrudtors  except  books.  He  had 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  improving  himfclf  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Mr  Chefclden,  bc- 
fides  entering  himfclf  at  the  painters  academy  in 
Great  Qucen-dreet,  where  he  drew  10  years,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  God¬ 
frey  Kneller,  w'ho  didinguifhed  him  by  the  name  of 
“  the  .Young  Lawyer.”  On  June  13th  1714,  his 
clerkdiip  expired  5  and  on  March  26th  17  jy,  he  be¬ 
gan  painting  as  a  profedion,  and  fettled  in  the  city. 

In  the  fame  year  Dr  Brook  Taylor  publifhed  his  “  Li¬ 
near  Perfpe&ive  :  or,  a  new  method  of  reprefenting 
judly  all.  manner  of  objefts  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in 
all  fituations.”  On  this  complete  and  univerfal  theory 
our  artid  grounded  his  fubfequent  practice  5  and  it  has 
been  generally  allowed,  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  profef- 
fion  at  that  time  were  fo  thorough  maders  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  but  intricate  fydem.  In  1716,  he  married 
Mifs  Sufanna  Hiller,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Mr  An¬ 
thony  Hiller  of  Effingham  in  Surrey  ;  a  young  lady 
in  every  refpe£  worthy  of  his  choice.  For  Mr  Chcfcl- 
den’s  “  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,”  publifhed  in 
1.722,  he  made  drawings  from  the  real  fubje£s  at  the 
time  of  difle&ion,  two  of  which  were  engraved  for 
that  work,  and  appear,  but  without  his  name,  in  tables 
xii.  and  xiii.  In  the  fame  year,  on  the  exhibition  of 
u  J  he  Confcious  Lovers,”  v  written  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Mr  Highmore  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  author 
on  the  limits  of  filial  obedience,  pointing  out  a  mate¬ 
rial  defe&  in  the  character  of  Bevil,  with  that  clear- 
nefs  and  precifion  for  which,  in  converfation  and  wri¬ 
ting*  he  was  always  remarkable,  as  the  pencil  by  no 

means. 
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Highmore,  means  engrofled  his  whole  attention. 

'  and  bufinefs  increasing,  he  took  a  more  conipicuous 
ftation,  by  removing  to  a  houfe  in  Lincoln’s -Inn- 
Fields,  in  March  1723-4  ;  and  an  opportunity  foon  of¬ 
fered  of  introducing  him  advantageoufly  to  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  &c.  by  his  being  defired,  by  Mr  Pine  the  en¬ 
graver,  to  make  the  drawings  for  his  prints  of  the 
knights  of  the  Bath,  on  the  revival  of  that  order  in 
1725.  In  confequence,  feveral  of  the  knights  had  their 
portraits  alfo  by  the  fame  hand,  fome  of  them  whole 
lengths  j  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  particular, 
was  attended  by  his  three  efquires,  with  a  perfpec- 
tive  view  of  King  Henry  Vllth’s  chapel.  This  capi¬ 
tal  pifture  is  now  at  God  wood.  And  our  artift  was 
fent  for  to  St  James’s  by  George  I.  to  draw  the  late 
duke  of  Cumberland,  from  which  Smith  feraped  a  mez- 
zotinto. 

In  1728,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  then  of  Lincoln’s- 
Inn,  who  had  ever  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  talents  and  abili¬ 
ties,  addreffed  to  him  a  poetical  epiftle  “  On  Defign 
and  Beauty  and,  fome  years  after,  an  elegant  Latin 
Ode,  both  now  colle&ed  in  his  poems.  In  the  fum- 
mcr  of  1732,  Mr  Highmore  vifi ted  the  continent,  in 
company  with  Dr  Pemberton,  Mr  Benjamin  Robins, 
and  two  other  friends,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  feeing  the 
gallery  of  prunes  belonging  to  the  cleftor  Palatine  at 
Duffeldorp,  colleded  by  Rubens,  and  fuppofed  the 
heft  in  Europe.  At  Antwerp  alfo  he  had  peculiar 
pleafure  in  contemplating  the  works  of  his  favourite 
mafter.  In  their  return  they  vifited  the  principal 
towns  in  Holland.  In  1734,  he  made  a  like  excurfion, 
but  alone,  to  Paris,  where  he  received  great  civilities 
from  his  countrymen  then  there,  particularly  the  duke 
of  Kingfton,  Dr  Hickman  (his  tutor),  Robert  Knight, 
Efq.  (the  late  calhier),  &c.  Here  he  had  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  being  frown,  by  Cardinal  de  Polignae,  his 
famous  group,  of  antique  ftatues,  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medcs,  then  juft  brought  from  Rome,  and  lince  pur- 
chafed  by  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  deftroyed  at  Char- 
lottcnbourg  in  1760  by  the  Ruffians.  In  1742,  he 
had  the  honour  to  paint  the  late  prince  and  princefs 
of  Wales  for  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  ;  as  he  did  fome 
years  after  the  late  queen  of  Denmark  for  that  court. 

1  he  publication  of  u  Pamela  5”  in  1744,  gave  rife  to 


a  fet  of  paintings  by  Mr  Highmore,  which  were  en¬ 
graved  by  two  French  engravers,  and  publifhed  by 
fubfeription  in  1745.  In  the  fame  year  he  painted 
the  only  original  of  the  late  General  Wolfe,  then  about 
18.  His  Pamela  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
and  friendftiip  of  the  excellent  author  whofe  pidure 
he  drew,  and  for  whom  he  painted  the  only  original 
of  Dr  Young.  In  1750.  he.had  the  misfortune  to^lofe 
his  wife.  On  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  academy  of 
painting,  fculpture,  &c.  in  1753,  lie  was  ele&ed  one 
of  the  profeffors  5  an  honour  which,  on  account  of 
his  many  avocations,  he  deflred  to  decline.  In  1754 
lie . publifhed  “  A  critical  examination  of  thofc  two 
Paintings  [by  Rubens]  on  the  Ceiling  of  the  Ban- 
queting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  in  which  Architcfture 
is  introduced,  fo  far  as  relates  to  Perfpeaive  5  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Difcuflion  of  a  Queftion  which  has 
been  the  Subjefl:  of  Debate  among  Painters  print¬ 
ed  in  4to.  In  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  he  pro¬ 
ved  that  Rubens  and  feveral  other  great  painters 
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His  reputation  were  miftakca  in  the  pra&ice,  and  Mr  Kirby  and  fe-  Righmuc, 
veral  other  authors  in  the  theory.  And  in  the  17th' 
volume  of  the  “  Monthly  Review,”  he  animadverted 
(anonymoufly)  on  Mr  Kirby’s  unwarrantable  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mr  Ware,  and  deteded  and  expofed  his  er¬ 
rors,  even  when  he  exults  in  his  own  fupcrior  fcience. 

Of  the  many  portraits  which  Mr  Highmore  painted, 
in  a  large  pradice  of  46  years  (of  which  feveral  have 
been  engraved),  it  is  impoffible  and  ufelefs  to  difeufs 
particulars. .  Some  of  the  rnoft  capital  in  the  hiltorical 
branch,  which  was  then  much  lefs  cultivated  than  it  is 
at  prefent,  frail  only  be  mentioned,  viz.  “  Hagar  and 
Ifrmael,”  a  prefent  to  the  Foundling-hofpital :  “  The 
good  Samaritan,”  painted  for  Mr  Shepherd  of  Campfey 
Afr  :  “  The  finding  of  Mofes,”  purchaled  at  his  falc 
by  Colonel  (now  General)  Lifter  :  “  The  Harlowe  fa¬ 
mily,  as  deferibed  in  Clarifia,”  now  in  the  poffefron  of 
Thomas  Watkinfon  Payler,  Efq.  at  Heden  in  Kent : 

“  Clarifia,”  the  portrait  mentioned  in  that  work  : 

“  The  Graces  unveiling  Nature,”  drawn  by  memory 
from  Rubens  :  “  The  Clementina  of  Grandifon,  and 
the  queen  mother  of  Edward  IV.  with  her  younger  fon, 

&c.  in  W eft minfter-abbey  5”  the  three  laft  in  the  nof- 
feflion  of  his  fon. 

In  1761,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
reverend  Mr  Duncombe,  fon  to  one  of  his  oldeft 
friends,  lie  took  a  refolution  of  retiring  from  bufinefs, 
and  difpofing  of  his  colledion  of  pidures,  which  he  did 
by  audion,  in  March  1762,  and  foon  after  removed  to 
his.frn-in-law’s  at  Canterbury,  where  he  pafied  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  without  ever  revifiting  the  metro¬ 
polis,  But  though  he  had  laid  down  the  pencil,  he 
never  wanted  employment  :  fo  adive  and  vigorous  was 
his  mind,  that,  with  a  conftitutional  flow  of  fpirits, 
and  a  relifli  for  inftrudive  fociety,  he  was  never  lefs 
“  alone  than  when  alone  5”  and,  befides  his  profeflion- 
al  purfuits  above  mentioned,  to  philofophy,  both  na¬ 
tural  and  moral,  and  alio  to  divinity,  he  laudably  dedica¬ 
ted  his  time  and  attention.  No  man  had  more  clear- 
nefs  and  precifion  of  ideas,  or  a  more  ardent  defire  to 
know  the  truth  }  and,  when  known,  confcientioufly 
to  purfue  it.  With  ftrong  paflions,  ever  guided  by 
the  ftrideft  virtue,  he  had  a  tender,  fufceptible  heart, 
always  open  to  the  diftrefs  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
always  ready  to  relieve  them.  His  capital  work  of 
the  literary  kind  was  his  “  Pra&ice  of  PeApedive,  on 
the  principles  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor,”  &c.  written 
many  years  before,  but  not  puhlifred  till  1763,  when 
it  was  printed  for  Nourfe,  in  one  vol.  4to.  This  not 
only  evinced  his  fcientific  knowledge  of  the  fubjefi., 
but  removed,  by  its  perfpicuity,  the  only  obje&ion 
that  can  be  made  to  the  fyftcm  of  Dr  Taylor.  It  ac¬ 
cordingly  received,  from  his  friends  and  the  intelligent 
public,  the  applaufes  it  deferved.  In  1765  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  (without  his  name)  Obfervations  on  a  Pamph¬ 
let  entitled,  “  Chriftianity  not  founded  on  Argument 


in  which,  after  fhowing  that  it  is  a  continued  irony, 
and  lamenting  that  fo  amide  a  field  fhould  be  offered 
the  author  of  it  for  the  difplay  of  his  fophiftry  ;  he 
gives  up  creeds,  articles,  and  catechifms,  as  out- works 
raifed  by  fallible  men,  and,  confining  himfelf  to  the  de* 
fence  of  the  gofpel,  or  citadel,  fliows,  that  pure  primi¬ 
tive  Chriftianity,  though  affaulted  by  infidels,  will  ever 
remain  impregnable.  His  opinion  of  Rubens  may  be 
3  N  2  feei* 
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Highmore,  feen  ;n  t]ie  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  17 66,  p.  jci. 
»-■■■'  S'- llnder  tlle.  t'1*6  of  “  Remarks  on  feme  paffages  in  Mr 
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Webbs  inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  &e.” 
In  the  fame  year  he  publilhed,  with  only  his  initials, 
'•  H.”  two  fmall  volumes  of  “  Effays,  moral,  religi¬ 
ous,  and  mifeellaneous ;  with  a  Translation  in  profe  of 
Mr  Browne’s  Latin  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  fele&ed  from  a  large  number  written  at  his  lei- 
toe,  at  different  periods  of  life.  “  As  fueh  (lays  Hr 
Hawkefworth)  they  do  the  autlior  great  eredit.  They 
are  not  excurfions  of  faney,  but  efforts  of  thought,  and 
indubitable  indications  of  a  vigorous  and  aflive  mind.” 
In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1769,  p.  287  he 
communicated  “  A  natural  and  obvious  Manner  of 
conftrufling  Sun-dials,  deduced  from  the  Situation 
and  Motion  of  the  Earth  with  refpefl  to  the  Sun  ” 
explained  by  a  fcheme.  And  in  that  for  1778,  p  326 
his  remarks  on  colouring,  fuggefted  by  way  of  a  note 
on  the  “  Epiftle  to  an  eminent  Painter,”  will  (how 
that  Ins  talents  were  by  no  means  impaired  at  the  am; 
of  86.  Indeed  he  retained  them  to  the  laff,  and  had 
even  ftrength  and  fpirits  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  ride 
out  daily  on  liorfeback  the  fummer  before  he  died.  A 
Itrong  conftitution,  habitual  temperance,  and  eonllant 
attention  to  his  healtli  in  youth  as  well  as  in  age  pro¬ 
longed  his  life,  and  preferved  his  faculties  to  his*  88th 
year,  when  he  gradually  eeafed  to  breathe,  and,  as  it 
were,  fell  afleep  on  March  3.  1780.  He  was  interred 
in  the  louth  aide  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  leaving  one 
fon,  Anthony,  educated  in  his  own  profeffion  ;  and  a 
daughter,  Sufanna,  mentioned  above. 

His  abilities  as  a  painter  appear  in  his  works,  which 
Will  not  only  be  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
by  their  poftenty ;  as  his  tints,  like  thofe  of  Rubens 
and  V andyck,  inftead  of  being  impaired,  are  improved 
by  time,  which  feme.  of  them  have  now  withftood 
above  60  years.  His  idea  of  beauty,  when  he  indul- 
ged  his  faney,  was  of  the  higheft  kind  ;  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  perfpedive  gave  him  great  advantages  in  fa- 
mily-pieees,  of  which  he  painted  more  than  any  one  of 
Ins  time.  He  eould  take  a  likenefs  by  memory  as  ivell 
as  by  a  fitting,  as  appears  by  his  piflure  of  the' duke  of 
Lorram  (the  late  emperor),  which  Faber  engraved  1 
and  thofe  of  King  George  II.  (in  York-affembly-room), 
Q.ueen  Caroline,  the  two  Mifs  Gunnings,  &c.  Like 
many  other  great  painters,  he  had  “  a  poet  for  his 
friend,”  in  the  late  Mr  Browne ;  to  which  mav  be 
added  a  poem  addreffed  to  him  in  1726,  by  the  reve¬ 
rend  Mr  Burice,  at  that  time  of  Trinity-hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  fueceeded  Mr  Highmore,  and  in  1780  was 
vicar  of  St  Stephen’s  near  Canterbury. 

pYESS,  a  quality  or  title  of  honour  given  to 
princes.— The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  had  former¬ 
ly  no  other  title  but  that  of  highnefi  ;  the  firft  till  the 
time  of  James  I.  and  the  feeond  till  that  of  Charles  V 
The  petty  princes  of  Italy  began  firft  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  title  of  highnefi  in  the  year  1630!— 
i  he  duke  of  Orleans  affumed  the  title  of  roi/a/ hiv/mefs 
m 'the  year  1631,  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  from  the' other 
princes  of  France. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  king  of  Sardinia,  bore 

the  title  of  royal  highnefi ,  on  aeeount  of  his  preten- 
,1ons  t0  t,ie  kingdom  of  Cyprus. —  It  is  faid  that  duke 
only  took  the  title  of  royal  highnefi ,  to  put  himfelf 


above  the  duke  of  Florence,  who  was  called  great  duke;  Hlghneu 
but  the  great  duke  afterwards  affumed  the  title  of  royal  II 

Savoy  ’  t0  ^Ut  on  a  Ievc]  with  the  duke^of , Hllar0ili^ 

The  prince  of  Conde  firft  took  the  title  of  mojlferene 
pHim^’  IeaV1”g  t  Wt  <>f  i!nip]e  klShncfs  t0  tho  natural 

HI L ARIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  every 
year  by  the  Romans  on  the  8th  of  the  kalends  of 
April,  or  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  J 

The  hilaria  were  folemnized  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicing.  Every  perfon  dreffed  himfelf  as  he  pleafed 
and  took  the  marks  or  badges  of  whatever  dignity  or 
quality  he  had  a  faney  for.  ’The  ftatue  of  The  <md- 
deis  was  earned  in  proeeflion  through  the  llreets  oAhe 
city,  aeeompamed  by  multitudes  in  the  mod  fplendid 
attire.  I  he  day  before  the  feftival  was  fpent  in  tears 
and  mourning  Cybele  reprefented  the  earth,  which 
at  this  time  of  the  year  begins  to  feel  the  kindly  warmth 
01  the  fpring  ;  lo  that  this  Hidden  tranfition  from  forrow 
to  joy  was  an  emblem  of  the  viciflitude  of  the  feafons 
which  luceeed  one  another. 

The  Romans  took  this  feall  originally  from  the 

rn.kS’  j"h°  f‘lk;d  14  a’,*Sa'r,s>  ft-  d.  afeenfus  ;  the  eve 
of  that  day  they  fpent  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and 
thence  denominated  it  **T«£*<ri5,  defeenfus. 

,  -^[terwards,  the  Greeks  took  the  name  lx»o,x  from 
the  Romans ;  as  appears  from  Photius,  in  his  extrafl  of 
the  life  of  the  philofoplier  Ifidore. 

Cafaubon  maintains,  that  befide  this  particular  boni¬ 
fication,  the  word  hilaria  was  alfo  a  general  nanAfor 
any  joyful  or  feftival  day,  whether  public  or  private  and 
domeftie.  But  Salmafius  does  not  allow  of  this. 

Iriftan,  tom.  1.  p.  482.  diftinguilhes  between  hilaria 
and  Inlari*.  i  he  former,  according  to  him,  were  pub¬ 
lic  rejoicings;  and  the  latter,  prayers  made  in  confe- 
quenee  thereof ;  or  even  of  any  private  feaft  or  rejoic¬ 
ing,  as  a  marriage,  &c.  The  public  lafted  ftveral 
days  ;  during  which,  all  mourning  and  funeral  ceremo- 
nies  were  fufpended. 

HI  LARI  US,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriftian 
ehureh,  who  flouriftied  in  the  4th  eentury.  He  was 
born  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  at  Poifliers,  of  a*  good 
family  ;  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education  .  in  the  Pa¬ 
gan  religion,  and  which  he  did  not  forfake  till  he 
was  arrived  at  maturity.  He  was  advanced  to  the  bi- 
Ihopnc  of  Poifliers  in  the  year  355,  according  to  Ba¬ 
ronins  :  and  became  a  mod  zealous  champion  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  particularly  again!!  the  Arians,  who 

rrne,a  rhat  tT‘1e  kraln,ng  ground  in  France.  He  af- 
lembled  feveral  councils  there,  in  which  the  determi¬ 
nations  of  the  fynods  of  Rimini  and  Scleucia  were  eon- 
emned.  Pie  wrote  a  treatife  concerning  fynods ;  and 
a  famous  work  m  12  books  on  the  Trinity,  which  is 
much  admired  by  the  orthodox  believers.  He  died  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  36 7.  His  works  have  been 
many  times,  publilhed ;  but  the  lart  and  belt  edition  of 
them  was  given  by  the  Benediflir.es  at  Paris  in  1693. 

HILARODI,  in  tlie  ancient  mufic  and  poetry?  a 
fort  of  poets  among  the  Greeks,  who  went  about  fmg- 
ing  little  gay- poems  or  fongs,  fomewhat  graver  than 
the  Ionic  pieces,  aeeompamed  with  fome  inftrument. 

Prom  the  ltrects  they  were  at  laft  introduced  into 
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Ililarodi  tragedy,  as  the  magodi.  were  into  comedy.  They 
jj-jL  appeared  dreffcd  in  white,  and  were  crowned  with 
— ~v— '  ^  .tlley  AVOre  fhoes ;  but  afterwards  they 

affumed  the  crcpicja,  being  only  a  foie  tied  over  with  a 
ft  rap. 

HILARY-term.  See  Term. 

HILDESHEIM,  a  fmall  diftrid  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  It  lies  between  the  du¬ 
chies  of  Lunenburg  and  Brunfwick ;  and  may  be  about 
25  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  36  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Leine  and  Innerfty,  The 
foil  is  fertile  ;  and  its  principal  places  are  Peine,  Sar~ 
lied,  -Bruggen,  and  Alveld.  Hildefheim,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  is  governed  as  an  imperial  city.  Its 
bifhop  is  now  eleclor  of  Cologne. 

Hildeshexm,  a  ftrong  city  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  biftiop’s  fee,  whole 
bifhop  is  fovereign.  It  is  a  free  imperial  city,  though 
in  fome  things  dependent  on  the  bilhop.  It  is  a  large 
tov.n,  well  built  and  fortified.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Old  Town  and  the  New,  which  have  each  their  fepa- 
rate  council.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Irneft,  in  E.  Long-. 
10.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  17.  6 

HITL,  a  term  denoting  any  confiderable  eminence 
on  the  earth’s  furface.  it  is  fometimes  fynonvmous 
with  the  word  mountain;  though  generally  it  denotes 
only  the  leffer  eminences,  the  word  mountain  being 
particularly  applied  to  the  very  largeft.  See  Moun¬ 
tain,  Geology  Index . 

Hill,  Aaron ,  a  poet  of  confiderable  eminence, 
the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Malmefhury-abbey  in  Wilt- 
lhire,  was  born  in  1685.  His  father’s  imprudence  having 
cut  off  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  left  Weftminfter 
fchool  at  14  years  of  age  ;  and  embarked  for  Constan¬ 
tinople,  to  vifit  Lord  Paget  the  Englifh  ambaffador 
there,,  who  was  his  diftant  relation.  Lord  Paget  recei¬ 
ved  him  with  lurprife  and  pleafure,  provided  him  a  tu¬ 
tor,  and  fent  him  to  travel :  by  which  opportunity  he 
law  Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  a  great  part  of  the  eaft  •  and 
returning  home  with  his  noble  patron,  viftted  mod  of 
the  courts  of  Europe.  About  the  year  1709,  he  pub- 
lilhed  his  firll  poem  entitled  Camillus,  in  honour  of  the 
earl  of.  Peterborough  who  had  been  general  in  Spain  ; 
and  being  the  fame  year  made  mafter  of  Drury  lane 
theatre,  he  wrote  his  firfl  tragedy  EJfred,  or  the  Fair 
I  neon  ft  ant.  In  1710,  he  became  mafter  of  the  opera- 
lou.e  in. the  Hay-market;  when  he  wrote  an  opera 
called  Rinaldo,  whieh  met  with  great  faccefs,  being 
the  ftrft  that  Mr  Handel  fet  to  mufic  after  he  came  to 
England.  Unfortunately  for  Mr  Hill,  he  was  a  pro¬ 
jector  as  well  as  poet,  and  in  1715  obtained  a  patent 
for  extrading  oil  from  beech-nuts ;  which  underta¬ 
king,  whether  good  or  bad,  mifearried  after  engaging 
three,  years  of  his  attention.  He  was  alfo  concerned  in 
the  tir ft  attempt  to  iett’e  the  colony  of  Georgia  ;  from 
which  lie  never  reaped  any  advantage  ;  and  in  1728  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  a 
lcheme  of  applying  the  woods  there  to  ihip-buildino-  • 
in  which  he  alfo  loft  his  labour.  Mr  Hill  feems  to  have 
lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  writers  of  his 
time,  except  Mr  Pope,  with  whom  he  had  a  ftiort  pa¬ 
per-war  occafioned  by  that  gentleman’s  introducing 
rum  m  the  Dunciad,  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
prize  offered  by  the  goddefs  of  Dulnefs,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  : 
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“  Then  Hill  effay’d;  fcarce  vanifti’d  out  of  fight, 

“  He  buoys  up  inftant,  and  returns  to  light ; 

“  He  bears  no  token  of  the  fabler  ftreams, 

“  And  mounts  far  off  among  the  Swans  of  Thames.” 

This,  though  far  the  gentleft  piece  of  fatire  in  the  whole 
poem,  and  conveying  at  the  fame  time  an  oblique 
compliment,  roufed  Mr  Hill  to  take  fome  notice  of  it ; 
which  he  did  by  a  poem  written  during  his  peregrina¬ 
tion  in  the  north,  entitled,  “  The  Progrefs  of  Wit,  a 
Caveat  for  the  ufe  of  an  eminent  writer;”  which  ?he 
begins  with  the  following  eight  lines,  in  which  Mr 
Pope’s  too  well  known  difpofttion  is  elegantly,  yet  very 
feverely  characterized  : 

“  Tuneful  Alexis  on  the  Thames’  fair  fide, 

“  The  Ladies  play-thing,  and  the  Mufes  pride  5 
“  "With  merit  popular,  with  wit  polite, 

“  Eaiy  tho’  vain,  and  elegant  tlio’  light ; 

“  Defiring  and  deferving  others  praife, 

I  oorly  accepts  a  I  ame  he  ne’er  repays  : 

Unborn  to  chcrifti,  fncakingly  approves ; 

And  wants  the  foul  to  fpread  the  worth  he  loves.” 

The  fncahuig hj  approves,  in  the  laft  couplet,  Mr  Pope 
was  much  affetfed  by  ;  and  indeed  through  their  whole 
controverfy  afterwards,  in  which  it  was  generally 
thought  that  Mr  Hill  had  much  the  advantage,  Mr 
Pope  feems  rather  to  exprefs  his  repentance  by  denying 
the  offence,  than  to  vindicate  himleli  fuppofing  it  to 
have  been  given.  Befides  the  above  poems,  Mr  Hill 
among  many  others,  wrote  one,  called  The  northern  Jiar, 
upon  the  aCtions  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great  ;  for  which 
he  was  fevcral  years  afterwards  complimented  with  a 
gold  medal  from  the  emprefs  Catharine,  according  to 
the  Czar’s  defire  before  his  death.  He  likewife  alter¬ 
ed  fome  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays,  and  tranflated  fome  of 
Voltaire  s.  His  laft  production  was  iVIerope  ;  which 
was  brought  upon  the  ftage  in  Drury-lane  by  Mr  Gar- 
ncic.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  February  1749,  as  it 
is  faid,  in  the  very  minute  of  the  earthquake  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  his  deceafe  four  volumes  of  his  works  in  profe  and 
verfe  were  publiflied  in  odavo,  and  liis  dramatic  works 
in  two  volumes. 

Hill,  Sir  John,  a  voluminous  writer,  was  originally 
bred  an  apothecary ;  but  his  marrying  early,  and  without 
a  fortune,  made  him  very  loon  look  around  for  other  re* 
fources  than  his  profeiiion.  Having,  therefore,  in  his 
apprentice fliip,^  attended  the  botanical  leClures  of  the 
company,  and  being  poffeffed  of  quick  natural  parts,  he 
loon  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  theoretical  as 
well  as  pradieal  parts  of  botany  :  from  whence  be¬ 
ing  recommended  to  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  Petre,  he  was  by  them  employed  in  the  infpec- 
ti°n  and  arrangement  of  their  botanic  gardens.  Affift- 
ed  by  the  liberality  of  thefe  noblemen,  he  executed  a 
feheme  of  travelling  over  the  kingdom,,  to  colled 
the  moft  rare  and  uncommon  plants  ;  which  he  after¬ 
ward  publiflied  by  fubfeription  :  but  after  great  re- 
fearches  and  uncommon  induftry,  this  undertaking  turn¬ 
ed  out  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  expedition  The 
ftage  next  presented  itfelf  as  a  foil  in  which  genius 
might  ftand  a  chance  of  fiouriftiing  :  but  after  two  or 
three  unfuecefsful  attempts,  it  was' found  he  had  no 
p  re  ten  lions  either  to  the  fock  or  bufkin  :  which  once 
more  reduced  him  to  his  botanical  purfuks,  and  his 
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fcufinefs  as  an  apothecary.  At  length*  about  the  year 
174 6,  he  tranflated  from  the  Greek,  a  fmall  trad  writ¬ 
ten  by  Theophraftus,  on  Gems,  which  he  publiihed  by 
fubfeription  ;  and  which,  being  well  executed,  procured 
liim  friends,  reputation,  and  money.  Encouraged  by 
this,  he  engaged  in  works  of  greater  extent  and  import¬ 
ance.  The  firffc  he  undertook  was  A  General  Natural 
Hiftory,  in  3  vols.  folio.  He  next  engaged,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  George  Lewis  Scott,  Efq.  in  furnifhing  a 
Supplement  to  Chambers’s  Didionary.  He  at  the 
fame  time  darted  the  Britifh  Magazine  ;  and  while  he 
was  engaged  in  a  great  number  of  thefe  and  other 
works,  fome  of  which  feemed  to  claim  the  continued 
attention  of  a  whole  life,  lie  carried  on  a  daily  elfay, 
under  the  title  of  Infpedor.  Amidft  this  hurry  of 
bufinefs,  Mr  Hill  w7as  fo  laborious  and  ready  in  all 
his  undertakings,  and  was  withal  fo  exad  an  econo- 
mill  of  his  time,  that  lie  fcarcely  ever  miffed  a  public 
amufement  for  many  years  :  where,  while  he  relaxed 
from  the  feverer  purfuits  of  ffudy,  he  gleaned  up  arti¬ 
cles  of  information  for  his  periodical  works.  It  would 
not  be  eafy  to  trace  Mr  Hill,  now  Dr  Hill  (for  he 
procured  a  diploma  from  the  college  of  St  Andrew’s), 
through  all  his  various  purfuits  in  life.  A  quarrel  he 
had  with  the  Royal  Society,  for  being  refufed  as  a 
member,  which  provoked  him  to  ridicule  that  learned 
body,  in  A  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  410,  17 51  ?  together  with  his  over-writing 
himfelf  upon  all  fubje£ls  without  referve  •  made  him 
fink  in  the  eftimation  of  the  public  nearly  in  the  fame 
pace  as  he  had  afeended.  He  found  as  ufual,  however, 
refources  in  his  own  invention.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
the  preparation  of  certain  fimple  medicines  :  fuch  as 
the  effence  of  water-dock,  tin&ure  of  valerian,  bal- 
fam  of  honey,  &c.  The  well-known  fimplicity  of 
thefe  medicines  made  the  public  judge  favourably  of 
their  effecls,  infomuch  that  they  had  a  rapid  fale,  and 
once  more  enabled  the  do&or  to  figure  in  that  ftyle 
of  life  ever  fo  congenial  to  his  inclination.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  firft  of  thefe  medicines, 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  carl  of  Bute,  through 
whofe  intereft  he  acquired  the  management  of  the 
royal  gardens  at  Kew,  with  an  handfome  falary  :  and 
to  wind  up  the  whole  of  an  extraordinary  life,  having, 
a  little  before  his  death,  feized  an  opportunity  to  intro¬ 
duce  himfelf  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
that  monarch  inverted  him  with  one  of  the  orders  of 
his  court,  which  title  he  had  not  the  happinefs  of  en¬ 
joying  above  two  years.  He  died  toward  the  clofe  of 
the  year  1775. 

HILLEL,  fenior,  of  Babylon,  prelident  of  the 
fanhedrim  of  Jerufalem.  He  formed  a  celebrated  fehool 
there,  in  which  he  maintained  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
Jews  againft  Shamai,  his  colleague,  whofe  difciples  ad¬ 
hered  only  to  the  written  law;  and  this  controverfy 
gave  rife  tQ  the  feds  of  Pharifecs  and  Scribes.  He  was 
likewife  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Talmud.  He  alfo 
laboured  much  at  giving  a  corre&  edition  of  the  fa- 
cred  text ;  and  there  is  attributed  to  him  an  ancient 
manufeript  bible,  which  bears  his  name.  He  flourifhed 
about  30  years  R.  C.  and  died  in  a  very  advanced  age. 

HiLLEL,  the  nafi,  or  prince,  another  learned  Jewq 
the  grandfon  of  Judas  Hakkodefh,  or  the  Saint,  the 
author  of  the  Mifhna,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
compofed  a  cycle  ;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  doc- 
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tors .  of  the  Gamara.  1  lie  greateft  number  of  the 
Jewifti  writers  attribute  to  him  the  con-eft  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  which  bears  the  name  of  Hillel,  which 
rve  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
There  have  been  feveral  other  Jewith  writers  of  the 
fame  name. 

HILL  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a  borough,  fair,  and  poft- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfter, 
69  miles  from  Dublin.  Here  is  a  fine  feat  of  the  earl 
of  Hillfborough.  The  town  is  pleafantly  fituated  and 
almoft  new  built,  in  view  of  Li/burn,  Bclfalt,  and  Car- 
rickfergus  bay ;  the  church  is  magnificent,  having  an 
elegant  fpire^as  lofty  as  that  of  St  Patrick’s  in  Dublin, 
and  feven  painted  windows.  Here  is  an  excellent  inn, 
and  a  thriving  manufacture  of  muflins.  It  has  three 
fairs,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  This  place 
gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hiiliborough.  N. 
Lat.  54.  30.  W.  Long.  60.  20. 

HILUM,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  eye  of  a 
bean. 

HIMERA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  name  of  two 
rivers  in  Sicily  ;  one  running  northwards  into  the  Tuf- 
can  fea,  now  called  Flume  de  Termini :  and  the  other 
fouthwards  into  the  Libyan  ;  dividing  Sicily  into  two 
parts,  being  the  boundary  between  the  Syracufans  to 
the  eafl  and  Carthaginians  to  the  weft  ;  not  riiino-  from 
the  fame,  but  from  different  fprings. 

Himera,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Himera,  which  ran  northwards, 
on  its  left  or  weft  fide  :  A  colony  of  Zancle :  af¬ 
terwards  deftroyed  by  the  Carthagenians  (Diodorus 
Siculus). 

HIMERENSES  thermte,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  Himera  which 
runs  to  the  north.  After  the  deftruClion  of  the  town 
of  Himera  by  the  Carthaginians,  fuch  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  remained,  fettled  in  the  fame  territory,  not  far 
from  the  ancient  town.  Now  Termini.  Made  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony  by  Auguftus. 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  li¬ 
quid,  containing  the  fixth  part  of  an  epliah,  or  one 
gallon  two  pints  Englifh  meafure. 

HINCKLEY,  a  market-town  of  Leicefterfhire, 
built  on  a  rifing  ground,  nearly  on  the  borders  of  Lei¬ 
cefterfhire,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Roman 
Watling-ftreet  road.  It  is  diftant  from  Coventry  and 
Leicefter  15  miles  each,  and  102  from  London.  It 
has  been  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent,  the  back 
lanes  between  the  orchards  having  evidently  been  ftreets 
originally,  and  the  traces  of  the  town-wall  and  ditch 
are  in  many  places  yet  vifible.  There  are  veftiges  of 
two  Roman  works,  viz.  the  mount  near  the  river,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  bath  near  St  Nicholas  church,  where 
teffelated  pavements  have  been  dug  up.  The  Jewry 
wall  is  faid  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Janus.  The 
caftle  was  inhabited  by  John  of  Gaunt ;  but  is  now  no 
more,  the  feite  being  converted  into  garden-ground, 
the  caftlc-hill  confiderably  lowered,  and  a  gentleman’s 
houfe  cre&ed  on  the  fpot  in  1770.  The-lleeple  of  the 
prefent  church  was  built  with  fome  of  the  Hones  ol 
the  caftle.  The  town  is  now  divided  into  the  borough, 
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and  the  bond  without  the  liberties.  It  has  a  good  In  point  of  precedency  the  Bramins  claim  a  fupe- 
markct  on  Mondays,  and  a  fair  in  Auguft.  I  he  chief  rionty  even  to  the  princes;  the  latter  being  chofen 
manufacture  is  ftockings  and  fine  ale.  The  town  is  out  of  the  Khatry  or  i'econd  caft.  A  rajah  will  receive 
faid  to  contain  about  750  houfes.  There  are  two  with  refped  the  food  that  is  prepared  by  a  Bramiii 
churches  one  chapel  and  a  place  of  worfliip  for  the  but  the  latter  will  eat  nothing  {hai  has  been  preoared 
Roman  Catholics,  befides  four  meeting-houles.  The  by  any  member  of  an  inferior  caft.  The  punifliment 

church  is  a  neat  large  old  ftrufture  with  a  modern  of  a  Brarnin  for  any  crime  is  much  milder  than  if  he 

tower  and  a  fpire,  the  body  of  it  was  built  in  the  13th  had  belonged  to  another  tribe  ;  and  the  greateft  crime 

century,  and  near  it  are  three  mineral  fprings.  This  that  can  be  committed  is  the  murder  of  a  Bramhi! 
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town  is  faid  to  be  the  middle  and  higheft;  ground  in 
England  ;  and  from  it  50  churches  may  be  feen,  be¬ 
fides  gentlemen’s  feats.  It  received  great  damage  by  a 
fire  September  5.  1728. 

HIND,  a  female  flag  in  the  third  year  of  its  a<m. 
See  Cervus,  Mammalia  Index. 

HINDON,  a  fmall  town  of  Wiltfiiire  in  England, 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  2.  14.  N.  Lat.  51.  12. 

HINDOOS,  or  Gentoos,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  India  known  by  the  name  of  Ilindojlan  or  the 
Mogul*  s  empire ,  who  profefs  the  religion  of  the  Bra¬ 
mins,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Gy  mnofop  hi  ft  s  of  Ethiopia. 

From  the  earlieft  period  of  hiftory  thefe  people  feem 
to  have  maintained  the  fame  religion,  laws,  and  cuf- 
toms,  which  they  do  at  this  day  :  and  indeed  they  and 
the  Chinefe  are  examples  of  perfeverance  in  thefe  re- 
fpe&s.  altogether  unknown  in  the  weftern  world.  In 
the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus  they  are  faid  to  have 
been  divided  into  feven  cafts  or  tribes :  but  the  intcr- 
courfe  betwixt  Europe  and  India  was  in  his  time  fo 
fmall,  that  we  may  well  fuppofe  the  hiftorian  to  have 
been  miftaken,  and  that  the  fame  tenacity  for  which 
they  are  fo  remarkable  in  other  refpe&s  has*  manifefted 
itfelf  alfo  in  this.  At  prefent  they  are  divided  only 
into  four  tribes  5  1.  The  Bramin  ;  2.  The  Khatry'; 
3;  "Ple  Bhyfe;  and,  4.  The  Soodera.  All  thefe  have 
diftina  and  feparate  oftices,  and  cannot,  according  to 
their  laws,  intermingle  with  each  other ;  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  offences  they  are  fubjedl  to  the  lofs  of  their  caft, 
which  is  reckoned  the  higheft  punilhment  they  can 
fuffer ;  and  lienee  is  formed  a  kind  of  fifth  caft  named 
Pariars  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  but  in  the  Shan- 
forit  or  facred  language  Chandalas .  Thefe  are  efteem- 
ed  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  are  never  employed 
but  in  the  meaneft  oftices.  There  is  befides  a  general 
divifion  which  pervades  the  four  cafts  indifcriminately 
and  which  is  taken  from  the  worfliip  of  their  gods 
Vijhnou  and  S/ieeva/i  ;  the  worfliippers  of  the  former 
being  named  Vijlnou-bukht ;  of  the  latter  Sheevah - 
hukht . 

Of  thefe  four  cafts  the  Bramins  are  accounted  the 
foremoft  in  every  refped ;  and  all  the  laws  have  fuch 
an  evident  partiality  towards  them,  as  cannot  but  in¬ 
duce  us  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  had  the  principal 
hand  in  framing  them.  They  are  not,  however,  al¬ 
lowed  to  affume  the  fovereignty ;  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies  and  the  inftrudlion  of  the  people  being  their 
peculiar  province.  They  alone  are  allowed  to  read  the 
Veda,  or  facred  books ;  the  Khatries ,  or  caft  next  in 
dignity,  being  only  allowed  to  hear  them  read  ;  while 
the  other  two  can  only  read  the  Sajlras  or  commenta¬ 
ries  upon  them.  As  for  the  poor  Chandalas,  they 
dare  not  enter  a  temple,  or  be  prefent  at  any  religious 
ceremony. 


No  magiftrate  muft  defire  the  death  of  one  of  thefe  fa¬ 
cred  perfons,  or  cut  off  one  of  their  limbs.  They  muft 
be  readily  admitted  into  the  prefence  even  of  princes 
whenever  they  pleafe  :  when  paffengers  in  a  boat,  they 
muft  be  the  fir  ft  to  enter  and  to  go  out ;  and  the  wa¬ 
terman  muft  befides  carry  them  for  nothing;  every 
one  who  meets  them  on  the  road  being  like  wile  obliged 
to  give  place  to  them. 

All  the  priefts  are  chofen  from  among  this  order, 
fuch  as  are  not  admitted  to  the  facerdotal  function  be¬ 
ing  employed  as  fecretaries  and  accountants.  Thefe 
can  never  afterwards  become  priefts,  but  continue  to 
be  greatly  reverenced  by  the  other  cafts. 

The  Khatry  ox  fccond  caft  are  tliofe  from  among 
whom  the  fovereigns  are  chofen. — The  Bhyfe  or  Ba¬ 
nians,  who^  conftitute  the  third  caft,  have  the  charge 
of  commercial  affairs  ;  and  the  Soodera,  or  fourth  caft, 
the  moil  numerous  of  all,  comprehend  the  labourers 
and  artifans.  fthefe  laft  are  divided  into  as  many 
claffes  as  there  are  followers  of  different  arts ;  all  the 
children  being  invariably  brought  up  to  the  profeflion 
of  their  fathers,  and  it  being  abfolutely  unlawful  for 
them  ever  to  alter  it  afterwards. 

No  Hindoo  is  allowed  to  quit  the  caft  in  which  he 
was  born  upon  any  account.  All  of  them  are  very 
ferupulous  with  regard  to  their  diet;  but  the  Bra¬ 
mins  much  more  fo  than  any  of  the  reft.  They  eat 
flefh,  nor  fhed  blood  ;  which  we  are  informed  by 
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Porphyry  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  cafe  in 
their  time.  Their  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  other 
vegetables,  dreffed  with  glee  (a  kind  of  butter  melted 
and  refined  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  being  kept  for  a  long 
time),  and  feafoned  with  ginger  and  other  fpices. 
I  he  food  which  they  moft  efteem,  however,  is  milk 
as  coming  from  the  cow  ;  an  animal  for  which  they 
have  the  moft  extravagant  veneration,  infomuch  that 
it  is  enafted  in  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  that  any  one 
who  exafts  labour  from  a  bullock  that  is  hungry  or 
thirfty,  or  that  (hall  oblige  him  to  labour  when  fa¬ 
tigued  or  out  of  feafon,  is  liable  to  be  fined  by  the  ma- 
giftrates.  The  other  cafts,  though  lefs  rigid,  abftain 
very  religiouityfrom  what  is  forbidden  them  ;  nor  will 
they  eat  any  thing  provided  by  a  perfon  of  an  inferior 
caft,  or  by  one  of  a  different  religion.  Thouodi  they 
may  cat  fome  kinds  of  flefh  and  fifti,  yet  it  is  counted  a  > 
virtue  to  abftain  from  them  all.  None  of  them  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  tafte  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind.  Quin¬ 
tus  Curtius  indeed  mentions  a  fort  of  wine  made  ufe  of 
by  the  Indians  in  his  time ;  but  this  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  no  other  than  loddy,  or  the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  cocoa  nut.  This  when  fermented  affords  a  fpirit 
of  a  very  unwholefome  quality  ;  but  it  is  drunk  only  by' 
the  Chandalas  and  the  lower  clafs  of  Europeans  in  the 
country.  .  So  exceedingly  bigotted  and  fuperftitious 
are  they  in  their  abfurd  maxims  with  regard  to  meat-' 
and  drink,  that  foine  feapoys  in  a  Britifh  fhip  having 

expended! 
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would  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  perifli  for  thirl!  rather 
tnau  tafte  a  drop  oi  that  which  was  u!cd  by  the  (hip’s 
2  company.  1 

wn'of  the'  1-  hc  re%ion  of  the  Hindoos,  by  which  thefe  maxims 
Hindoos.  are  mcu^catu4  anc^  b7  winch  they  are  made  to  differ  fo 
much  from  other  nations,  is  contained  in  certain  books 
named  Veda,  Vedums ,  or  Beds,  written  in  a  language 
called  Shanfcrit ,  whicli  is  now  known  only  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  among  them.  The  books  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  work  not  of  the' fupreme  God  himfelf,  but  of 
an  interior  deity  named  Brimha.  They  inform  us,  that 
Brama,  orSrahma,  the  fupreme  God,  having  created  the 
world  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  formed  a  female  deity 
named  Bawaney,  who  in  an  enthuliafm  of  joy  and 
praife  brought  forth  three  eggs.  From  thefe  were 
produced  three  male  deities,  named  Brimha ,  ViJhnou 
and  Sheevah.  Brimha  was  endowed  with  the  power 
of  creating  the  things  of  this  world,  Vilhnou  with 
that  of  cherilhing  them,  and  Sheevah  with  that  of  re- 
draining  and  corredling  them.  Thus  Brimha  became 
the  creator  of  man  ;  and  in  this  chara&er  he  formed 
the  four  carts  from  different  parts  of  his  own  body, 
the  Bramins  from  his  mouth,  the  Khatry  from  his 
arms,  the  Banians  from  his  belly  and  thighs,  and  the 
Soodera  from  his  feet.  Hence,  fay  thev,  thfcfe  four 
different  carts  derive  the  different  offices  affigned  them: 
the  Biamms  to  teach  ;  the  Khatry  to  defend  and  go¬ 
vern  ;  the  Banians  to  enrich  by  commerce  and  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  „and  the  Soodera  to  labour,  ferve,  and  obey* 
Brama  himfelf  endowed  mankind  with  paffions,  and  un- 
derftanding  to  regulate  them  ;  while  Brimha,  having 
created  the  inferior  beings,  proceeded  to  write  the 
Vedams,  and  delivered  them  to  be  read  and  explained 
by  the  Bramins.  1 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  though  involved  in  fu- 
peritition  and  idolatry,  feems  to  be  originally  pure; 
inculcating  the  belief  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Be¬ 
ing  ;  their  fubordinate  deities  Brimha,  Vilhnou,  and 
Sheevah,  being  only  reprefentatives  of  the  wifdom 
goodnefs,  and  power,  of  the  fupreme  God  Brama.’ 
All  created  things  they  fuppofe  to  be  types  of  the  at- 
tnbutes  of  Brama,  whom  they  call  the  principle  of  truth, 
th  zfpint  of  wij  dom, and  th  a  fupreme  being  ;  fo  that  it  is 
probable  that  all  their  idols  were  at  firft  only  deficmed 
’  to  reprefent  thefe  attributes. 

There  are  a  variety  of  fc&s  among  the  Hindoos  : 
two  great  claffes  we  have  mentioned  already  viz  the 
worlhippcrs  of  Viffinou,  and  thofe  of  Sheevah;’ and 
t  iiefe  diftmguifli  themfelves,  the  former  by  pain  t  in  <r 
their  faces  with  an  horizontal  line,  the  latter  by  a  per“ 
pendieular  one.  There  is,  however,  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  point  of  religion  between  thefe  or  anv  other 


All  of  them  believe  in  the  immortality 
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of  the  foul,  a  flate  of  future  rewards  andVuniffimentX 
and  transmigration.  Charity  and  hofpitalitv  are  in¬ 
culcated  in  the  llrongeft  manner,  ,and  exift  among  I  hem 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice.  “  Hofpitalitv 
(lay  they)  is  commanded  to  be  exercifed  even  to  ward's 
an  enemy,  when  he  cometh  into  thine  houfe  ;  the  tree 
doth  not  withdraw  its  (hade  even  from  the  wood-cut- 
ter.  Good  men  extend  their  c  harity  even  to  the  vileft 
animals.  The  moon  dotli  not  withhold  her  liffiit  even 
from  the  Chandala.”  Thefe. pure  doflrines,  however 
are  intermixed  with  fome  of  the  vileft  and  moft  abfurd 


fuperftitions ;  and  along  with  the  true  God  they  wor-  Hi 
iliip  a  number  of  infers ■  “r  — 1 •  •  -  * — 


lor  ones 


of  whom  the  principal 


.  1  •  Bawanei/,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  already  men-  AccoL  r 
turned,  and  lupenor  to  all  but  Brama  himfelf  5  but  all  their  pr[n° 
the  other  goddeffes  are  reckoned  inferior  to  their  o-0(l3 cipal  dci/ 
or  lords.  &  tics. 

2.  Brimha ,  in  the  Shanfcrit  language  faid  to  mean 

the  wifdom  of  God  and  who  is  luppofed  to  fly  on 

the  wings  of  the  kanfe  or  flamingo  ;  an  image  of  which 
is  conftantly  kept  near  that  of  the  god  in  the  temple 
where  he  is  worfliipped.  He  has  a  crown  on  his  head, 
and  is  represented  with  four  hands,  in  one  of  thefe 
he  holds  a  feeptre,  in  another  the  (acred  books  or  Ve- 
dam,  in  the  third  a  ring  or  circle  as  the  emblem  of 
eternity,  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  addling  and  pro- 
testing  his  works.  1 

3.  Sei-afwatej,  the  goddefs  or  wife  of  Brimha,  pre¬ 
fixes,  over  mulic,  harmony,  eloquence,  and  invention. 

She  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  inventrefs  of  the  letters  called 
Devanagry,  by  which  the  divine  will  was  firft  promul- 
gated  among  mankind.  In  the  argument  of  an  hymn 
addreffed  to  this  goddefs,  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
number  of  inferior  deities  a&ing  in  fubordination  to 
her.  Thefe  are  called  Rags ,  and  prefide  over  each 
mo<Je,  and  likewife  over  each  of  the  feafons.  Thefe 
fiealons  in  Hindoftan  arc  fix  in  number;  viz.  1.  The 
Seefar,  or  dewy  feafon.  2.  Heemat ,  or  the  cold  feafon. 

3.  Vafant ,  the  mild  feafon  or  Ipring.  4.  Grefshma ,  or 
the  hot  feafon.  5.  Varfa ,  the  rainy  feafon.  6.  Sarat , 
the  breaking  up  or  end  of  the  rains. 

.  The  in  their  mufleal  capacity,  are  accompa¬ 

nied  each  with  five  Ragnies ,  a  kind  of  female  deities  or 
nymphs  of  harmony.  Each  of  thefe  has  eight  Tons  or 
genii ;  and  a  diftinft  feafon  is  appointed  for  the  mufic 
of  each  rag,  during  which  only  it  can  be  fung  or  play¬ 
ed  ;  and  this  at  diftin£t  or  ftated  hours  of  the  day 
or  night.  A  feventh  mode  of  mufic  belonging  to 
Deipec,  or  Cupid  the  inflamer ,  is  faid  once  to  have  ex- 
iffed,  but  now  to  be  loft ;  and  a  mufician,  who  attempt¬ 
ed  to  reffore  it,  to  have  been  confirmed  with  fire  from 
heaven. 

4.  ViJhnou ,  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  Indian 
deities,  is  fuppofed  to  fly  or  ride  on  the  garoora,  a 
kind  of  large  brown  kite,  which  is  found  in  plenty  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  which  Vilhnou  is  fiome- 
times  reprefented  as  fitting;  though  at  others  he  is 
reprefented  on  a  ferpent  with  a  great  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  heads.  At  fome  of  his  temples  the  Bramins 
aceuftom  all  the  birds  they  can  find,  of  the  lpecies 
above. mentioned,  to  come  and  be  fed  ;  calling  them 
by  ffriking  upon  a  brafs  plate.  rJ  his  deity  is  faid  to 
have  had  ten  different  incarnations  to  deffrov  the  giants 
with  which  the  earth  was  infefled  ;  and  in  the  feV  is 
reprefented  in  as  many  different  figures,  all  of  which 
are  to  the  laft  degree  fantaftie  and  monltrous.  His 
common  form  is  that  of  a  man  with  four  hands,  and  a 
number  of  heads  fet  round  in  a  circle,  fuppofed  to  be 
emblems  of  omnifcience  and  omnipotence.  In  his  firft 
incarnation  he  is  reprefented  as  coming  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  filh,  with  feveral  hands  containing  {  words, 

&cc.  In  another  he  lias  the  head  of  a  boar  with  non* 
ftreus  t  o  Iks,  bearing  a  city  in  the  air,  and  ftamis  upon 
a  vanquiihed  giant  with  horns  on  his  head.  In  others 
of  his  incarnations,  he  has  the  head  of  a  horfe  or  other 

animals. 
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a  great  number  of  arms  brandifhing  where  he  embraced  aim  oft  all  the 


Hindoos,  animals,  with 
fwords,  &c. 

In  fome  parts  of  his  eliar  after  this  deity  is  repre- 
fented  not  as  a  dcitroyer,  but  a  preferver  of  mankind  5 
and  he  is  then  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Harr/. 
Bifhop  Wilkins  defcribes  an  image  of  him  in  this  clia- 

after  at  a  place  name  Jeha?i-querij ,  a  fmall  rocky  ifland 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  province  of  Bahar.  This  image  is 
of  a  gigantic  fize,  recumbent  on  a  coiled  ferpent,  whofe 
numerous  heads  are  twifted  by  the  arti i\  into  a  kind 
o,  canopy  over  the  fleeping  god,  and  from  each  of  its 
mouths  illues  a  forked  tongue,  as  threatening  deflruftion 
to  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to  approach. 

5.  Sheevah  is  reprefented  under  a  human  form,  though 
frequently  varied,  as  is  alfo  his  name  5  but  he  is  moft  fre¬ 
quently  called  Sheevah  and  Mahadeg .  In  his  deftroy- 
ing  charafter  he  is  reprefented  as  a  man  with  a  fierce 
look,  and  with  a  fnake  twilled' round  his  neck.  He  is 
thought  to  prefide  over  good  and  evil  fortune,  in  token 
of  which  he  is  reprefented  with  a  crefcent  on  his  head. 
He  rides  upon  an  ox. 

6.  Vikrama,  the  god  of  viftory,  is  faid  to  have  had  a 
particular  kind  of  facrifiee  offered  to  him,  fomewhat  like 
the  fcape-goat  of  the  Jews,  viz.  by  letting  a  horfe  loofe 
]n  the  foreft,  and  not  employing  him  again. 

7*  Rajah,  or  Darham  Rajah ,  is  reprefented  as 
t  le  judge  of  the  dead,  and  ruler  of  the  infernal  regions, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  Minos  and  Pluto  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks.  He  is  the  fon  of  Sour,  «  the  fun,”  by 
Bifookajna  daughter  of  the  great  architeft.  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  manfions,  and  patron  of  artificers.  He  rides 
upon  a  buffalo,  with  a  fccptrc  in  his  hand,  having  two 
affiflants,  Chiter  and  Gopt ;  the  former  of  whom  re¬ 
ports  the  good,  and  the  latter  the  bad  aftions  of  men. 

I  hefe  are  attended  by  two  genii,  who  watch  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  human  race  ;  Chiter’s  fpy  being  on 
the  right,  and  Gopt’s  on  the  left.  The  fouls  of  de- 
ceafed  perfons  are  carried  by  the  Jambouts  or  mef- 
fengers  of  death  into  the  prefence  of  Darham,  where 
their  aftions  are  inftantly  proclaimed,  and  fentence  paf- 
fed  accordingly.  The  infernal  manfions  are  named  by 
the  Hindoos  Narekha,  and  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  places,  according  to  the  degrees  of  punifh- 
nient  to  be  endured  by  the  criminal  ;  but  eternal  pu¬ 
nishment  for  any  offence  is  fuppofed  to  be  inconfiflent 
ivith  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Inftcad  of  this,  the  Hin¬ 
doos  fuppofe  that  after  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  have 
been  punifhed  long  enough  in  Narekha,  they  are  fent 
back  into  the  world  to  animate  other  bodies  either  of 
men  or  beafts,  according  to  circumflances.  Thofe  who 
have  lived  a  life  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  are  likewife 
lent  back  to  this  world  j  and  thefe  trials  and  transmi¬ 
grations  are  repeated  till  they  be  thoroughly  purged  of 
all  inclination  to  fin.  But  as  for  thofe  holy  men  who 
have  fpent  their  lives  in  piety  and  devotion,  they  are 
mftantly  conveyed  by  the  genii  to  the  manfions  of  ce- 
leftial  bins,  where  they  are  abforbed  into  the  univerfal 
fpirit ;  a  ftate,  according  to  every  idea  we  can  form 
equivalent  to  annihilation  ! 

8.  Krifhen  and  the  nine  Gopia ,  among  the  Hindoos, 
correfpond  with  Apollo  and  the  nine  mufes  of  the 
Greeks.  This  deity  is  reprefented  as  a  young  man 
Sometimes  playing  on  a  flute.  He  has  a  variety  of 
names,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  very  amorous  com¬ 
plexion,  having  once  refided  in  a  diftrift  named  Birge, 
Vol.  X.  Part  II.  5  * 
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try.  .  From  his  refidence  here,  or  from  thefe  amorous 
exploits,  he  is  foraetimes  called  Birge-put » 

a.  Kamce-deva,  the  god  of  love,  is  faid  to  be  the  fon 
of  Maya ,  or^tlie  general  attractive  power  j  married  to 
Retly,  or  Affection .  He  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful 
youth,  fometimes  converfing  with  his  mother  or  con- 
fort  in  his  temples  or  gardens;  at  other  times  ridiim 
on  a  parrot  by  moonlight :  And  MrTorlter  informs  us’ 
that  on  the  taking  of  Tanjore  by  the  Englilh,  a  cu¬ 
rious  piaure  was  found,  reprefenting  him  riding  on, 
an  elephant,  the  body  of  which  was  compofed  of  feven 
young  women  twilled  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
reprefent  that  enormous  animal.  This  is  fuppofed  t. 
be  a  device  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
who  placed  their  Eros  upon  a  lion ;  thus  intimating, 
tliat  love  is  capable  of  taming  the  fierce!!  of  animals,* 
1  he  bow  of  this  deity  is  faid  to  be  of  fugar-cane,  or 
of  flowers,  and  the  firing  of  bees  :  he  has  five  arrows, 
each  of  them  tipped  with  an  Indian  blofl'om  of  an 
heating  nature.  His  enfign  is  a  fifh  on  a  red  ground 
carried  by  the  foremoft  of  his  attendant  nymphs  or 
dancing  girls.  1 

JO.  Ltngam,  correfponding  to  the  Priapus  or  Phal- 
lus  of  the  ancients,  is  worfhipped  by  the  Hindoos  in 
order  to  obtain  fecundity.  This  deity  is  adored  the 
more  fervently,  as  they  depend  on  their  children  for 
performing  certain  ceremonies  to  their  manes,  which 
they  imagine  will  mitigate  their  punithment  in  the 
next  world.  The  devotees  of  the  god  go  naked,  but 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  fandlified  perfons,  that  women 
may  approach  them  without  any  danger.  They  vow 
perpetual  chaftity  ;  and  death  is  the  confequence  of  a 
breach  of  their  Vow.  Hulbands  whofe  wives  are  bar¬ 
ren  invite  them  to  their  houfes,  where  certain  cere¬ 
monies  generally  thought  to  be  effedlual,  are  per- 
iormed.  r 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  number  of  other  gods  whofe 
character  is  lefs  eminent;  though  it  feems  not  to  be 
afcertamed  diftindlly,  even  by  the  Hindoos  themfelves, 
what  particular  rank  each  deity  holds  with  refpeft 
to  another.  Some  of  thefe  deities  are,  11.  Narcd 
the  fon  of  Brimha,  and  inventor  of  a  fretted  inftru- 
ment  named  Vene.  12.  Lechmy,  the  goddefs  of  plen¬ 
ty  and  wife  of  Vifhnou.  13.  Cowry,  Ka/y,  from 
time  y  the  wife  of  Sheevah,  and  goddefs  of 
deflrucriorn  14.  Varoona,  the  god  of  the  feas  and 
waters,  riding  on  a  crocodile.  15.  Vayoo,  the  god 
of  the  winds,  riding  on  an  antelope  with  a  fabre  in 
his  hand.  16.  Agnee,  the  god  of  fire,  riding  on 
a  ram.  17.  Va/oodka,  a  goddefs  reprefenting  the 
earth.  10.  Pakreetij,  or  nature,  reprefented  by  a  beau- 
tifu!  young  woman.  19.  Sour  or  Shan,  the  fen  ;  call¬ 
ed  alfo  the  king  of  the  ftars  and  planets,  reprefented 
as.  fitting  in  a  chaript  drawn  by  one  horfe,  fometimes 
with  leven  and  fometimes  with  twelve  heads.  20. 
Sangia,  the  mother  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  wife  of  the 
lun.  21.  Chandava,'  tile  moon,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
antelopes,  and  holding  a  rabbit  in  her  right  hand. 

22.  Vrcekafpaty,  the  god  of  learning,  attended  by  beau¬ 
tiful  young  nymphs,  named  Veedyadhares,  or  profeffors 
of  fcience.  23.  Ganes,  the  god  of  prudence  and  poli¬ 
cy,  worfhipped  before  the  undertaking  of  any  thing  of 
confequence.  24.  Fame,  reprefented  by  a  ferpent  with 
a  great  number  of  tongues ;  and  known  by  feveral 
3  O  names.- 
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names.  2$.  Darma-deva ,  the  god  of  virtue, 
times  represented  by  a  white  bull.  26.  Virfavana  or 
Cobhair ,  the  god  of  riches,  reprefented  by  a  man  riding 
on  a  white  horfe.  27.  Dhan-wantary ,  the  god  of  me¬ 
dicine. 

Befides  the  fupreme  deities  the  Hindoos  have  a 
number  of  demigods,  who  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  in  lliort  the  whole 
world  j  fo  that  every  mountain,  river,  wood,  town, 
village,  &tc.  has  one  of  thefe  tutelar  deities,  as  was  the 
cafe  among  the  weftern  heathens.  By  nature  thefe 
demigods  are  iuhjeft  to  death,  but  are  fuppofed  to 
obtain  immortality  by  the  ufc  of  a  certain  drink  named 
Amrut .  Their  exploits  in  many  inftances  refemble  thofe 
of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Thefcus,  &c.  and  in  a  beautiful 
epie  poem  named  Rancyan ,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
wars  of  Ram,  one  of  the  demigods,  with  Ravana  tyrant 
of  Ceylon. 

All  thefe  deities  are  worthipped,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  by  going  to  their  temples,  failing,  prayers,  and 
the  performance  of  ceremonies  to  their  honour.  They 
pray  thrice  a  day,  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
turning  their  faces  towards  the  eaft.  They  ufc  many 
ablutions,  and,  like  the  Pharifces  of  old,  they  always 
waili  before  meals.  Running  water  is  always  preferred 
for  this  purpofe  to  fuch  as  ftagnates.  Fruits,  flowers, 
incenfe,  and  money,  are  offered  in  facrifice  to  their 
idols  y  but  for  the  dead  they  offer  a  kind  of  cake 
named  Peenda  ;  and  offerings  of  this  kind  always  take 
place  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  ISTothing  fanguinary 
is  known  in-  the  worfhip  of  the  Hindoos  at  prefent, 
though  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  formerly  of  this 
kind  \  nay,  that  even  human  faerifices  were  made  ufe 
of :  but  if  fuch  a  cuftom  ever  did  exift,  it  muft  have 
been  at  a  very  diftant  period.  Their  facred  writings  in¬ 
deed  make  mention  of  bloody  faerifices  of  various  kinds, 
not  excepting  even  thofe  of  the  human  race  :  but  fo 
many  peculiarities  are  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
per  vidlims,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  find  them. 
The  only  in  fiance  of  bloody  faerifices  we  find  on  record 
among  the  Hindoos  is  that  of  the  buffalo  to  Bawaney, 
the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Among  the  Hindoos  there  are  two  kinds  of  wor¬ 
ship,  diftingui filed  by  the  name  of  the  worfhip  of  the 
3 invifible  God  and  of  idols.  The  worfhippers  of  the  in- 
vifible  God  are,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  drifts  :  the  idolaters 
perform  many  abfurd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  too 
tedious  to  mention,  all  of  which  are  conduced  by  a 
braining  and  during  the  performance  of  thefe  rites, 
the  dancing  women  occasionally  perform  in  the  court, 
iinging  the  praifes  of  the  deity  in  concert  with  various 
instruments.  All  the  Hindoos  feem  to  worfhip  the 
fire  y  at  leaf!  they  certainly  pay  a  great  veneration  to 
it.  .  Bifjiop  Wilkins  inform  us,  that  they  are  enjoined 
to  light  up  a  fire  at  certain  times,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fririion  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  ;  and  the  fire  thus  produced  is  made  ufe  of 
for  confuming  their  faerifices,  burning  the  dead,  and  in 
the  ceremonies  of  marriage. 

Great  numbers  of  devotees  are  to  be  met  with  every 
•where  through  Hindoftan.  Every  caft  is  allowed  to 
aifume  this  way  of  life  excepting  the  Chandalahs,  who 
are  excluded.  Thofe  held  moft  in  eftcem  are  named 
Senuiffes  and  Jogeys .  The  former  are  allowed  no, other 
5 
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feme-  clothing  but  what  fuffices  for  covering  their  nakednefs,  Hindoos. 

nor  have  they  any  worldly  goods  befides  a  pitcher  and  ' - r — ' 

fiaff  5  but  though  they  are  ftri&ly  enjoined  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  the  truths  contained  in  the  facred  writings, 
they  are  cxprefsly  forbidden  to  argue  about  them.  They 
muft  eat  but  once  a  day,  and  that  very  fparingly,  of 
rice  or  other  vegetables  5  'they  muft  alfo  ftiow  the  moft 
perfea  indifference  about  hunger,  thirft,  heat,  cold, 
or  any  thing  whatever  relative  to  this  world  $  looking 
forward  with  continual  defire  to  the  feparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body.  Should  any  of  them  fail  in  this 
extravagant  felf-denial,  he  is  rendered  fo  much  more 
criminal  by  the  attempt,  as  he  negledled  the  duties  of 
ordinary  life  for  thofe  of  another  which  he  was  not 
able  to  accompli  fh.  The  Jogeys  are  bound  to  much 
the  fame  rules,  and  both  fubjedl  themfelves  to  the 
moil  extravagant  penances.  Some  will  keep  their 
arms  conftantly  firetched  over  their  heads  till  they 
become  quite  withered  and  incapable  of  motion  j 
others  keep  them  crofted  over  their  breafl  during  life  ; 
while  others,  by  keeping  their  hands  conftantly  fhut, 
have  them  quite  pierced  through  by  the  growth  of 
their  nails.-  Some  chain  themfelves  to  trees  or  parti¬ 
cular  fpots  of  ground,  which  they  never  quit  5  others 
refolve  never  to  lie  down,  but  deep  leaning  againfi  a 
tree  :  but  the  moft  curious  penance  perhaps  on  record 
is  that  of  a  Jogey,  who  meafured  the  difiance  between 
Benares  and  Jaggcrnaut  with  the  length  of  his  body, 
lying  down  and  riling  alternately.  Many  of  thefe  en- 
thufiafts  will  throw  themfelves  in.  the  way  of  the  cha¬ 
riots  of  Vifhnou  or  Sheevab,  which  are  fometimes 
brought  forth  in  proccffion  to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  a 
temple,  and  drawn  by  feveral  hundreds  of  men.  Thus 
the  wretched  devotees  are  in  an  inftant  crufhed  to 
pieces.  Others  devote  themfelves  to  the  llames,  in 
order  to  fhoiv  their  regard  to  fome  of  their  idols,  or 
to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  one  whom  they  fuppofe  to  be 
offended. 

A  certain  fet  of  devotees  are  named  P  an  detrains ;  and 
another  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  are  named  Cary - 
Patra  Pandarams .  The  former  rub  themfelves  all  over 
with  cow-dung,  running  about  the  country  Ringing 
the  praifes  of  the  god  Sheevab  whom  they  worfhip* 

*1  he  latter  go  about  afking  charity  at  doors  by  finking 
their  hands  together,  for  they  never  fpeak.  They 
accept  of  nothing  but  rice  ;  and  whew  they  have  got  as 
much  as  will  fatisfy  their  hunger,  never  give  them¬ 
felves  any  trouble  about  more,  but  pafs  the  reft  of  the 
day  in  the  fiiade,  in  a  Rate  of  fuch  lupine  indolence  as 
fcarccly  to  look  at  any  objeift  whatever.  The  'Fad  in  urns 
are  another  fet  of  mendicants,  who  ling  the  incarna¬ 
tions  of  Vifhnou.  They  have  hollow  brafs  rings  round 
their  ancles,  which  they  fill  with  pebbles  ;  fo  that  they 
make  a  confiderable  noife  as  they  walk  $  they  beat  like- 
wife  a  kind  of  tabor.  ^ 

The  greatert  Angularity  in  the  Hindoo  religion  Mildnefs of 
however,  is,  that  fo  far  from  perfecuting  thofe  of  a  the  Hindoo 
contrary  perfuafion,  which  is  too  often  the  cafe  with  reli£ion‘ 
other  profefTors,  they  abfolutely  refufe  even  to  admit 
of  a  profelyte.  They  believe  all  religions  to  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being  5  affigning  as  a  rea- 
fon,  that  if  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  preferred  one 
to  another,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  any  other 
to  have  prevailed  than  that  which  he  approved.  Every 
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religion,  tlierefore,  they  conclude  to  be  adapted  to  the 
country  where  it  is  eftablifhed ;  and  that  all  in  their 
original  purity  are  equally  acceptable. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  marriage  is  confidered  as  a  re*» 
ligious  duty  ;  and  parents  are  ftri&ly  commanded  to 
marry  their  children  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  eleven 
years  of  age  at  fartheft.  Polygamy  is  allowed;  but 
tins  licence  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  unlefs  there  ffiould 
be  no  children  by  the  firft  wife.  In  cafe  the  fecond 
wife  alfo  proves  barren,  they  commonly  adopt  a  fan 
from  anTong  their  relations. 

f  he  Hindoos  receive  no  dower  with  their  wives  * 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  intended  hujfband  makes  a 
prefent  to  the  father  of  his  bride.  Neverthelefs,  in  many 
cafes,  a  rich  man  will  clioofe  a  poor  relation  for  his 
daughter;  in  which  cafe  the  bride’s  father  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  wedding,  receives  his  fon-in-law  into  his 
houfe,  or  gives  him  a  part  of  his  fortune.  The  bride¬ 
groom  then  quits  the  dwelling  of  his  parents  with  cer¬ 
tain  ceremonies,  and  lives  with  his  father-in-law.  Many 
formalities  take  place  between  the  parties  even  after  the 
match  is  fully  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  is  attended  with  much  expence  ;  magnificent 
proce (lions  arc  made,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fitting 
in  the  fame  palankeen,  attended  by  their  friends  and  re- 
iations ;  feme  riding  in  palankeens,  feme  on  horfes,  and 
others  on  elephants.  So  great  is  their  vanity  indeed 
on  this  occafion,  that  they  will  borrow  or  hire  numbers 
of  thefe  expenfive  animals  to  do  honour  to  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  rejoicings  laft  feveral  days  ;  during  the 
evenings  of  which,  fire- works  and  illuminations  are  dis¬ 
played,  and  dancing-women  perform  their  feats ;  the 
whole  concluding  with  alms  to  the  poor,  and  prefents 
to  the  bramins  and  principal  guefts,  generally  confin¬ 
ing  of  thawLs,  pieces  of  muflin,  and  other  cloths.  A 
number  of  other  ceremonies  are  performed  when  the 
parties  ^comc  of  age,  and  are  allowed  to  cohabit  toge¬ 
ther.  .  The  fame  are  repeated  when  the  young  wife  be¬ 
comes  pregnant  *,  when  fee  paffes  the  feventh  month 
without  any  accident ;  and  when  fee  is  delivered  of  her 
child.  The  relations  affemblc  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  birth,  to  affift  at  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  child* 
but  if  the  bramins  be  of  opinion  that  the  afpeft-  of 
the  planets  is  at  that  time  unfavourable,  the  ceremony 
is  delayed,  and  prayers  offered  up  to  avert  the  misfor¬ 
tune.  When  the  luckv  moment  is  difeovered,  they  fill 
as  many  pots  with  water  as  there  are  planets,  and  offer 
a  faerifice  to  them  ;  afterwards  they  fprinkle  the  head 
of  the  ehild  with  water,  and  the  bramin  gives  it  feeli 
a  name  as  he  thinks  bed  adapted  to  the  time  and  cir- 
cumftanccs ;  and  the  ceremony  concludes  with  prayers 
prefents  to  the  bramins,  and  alms  to  the  poor.  Mol 
thers  are  obliged  to  fuckle  their  own  children ;  nor 
can  this  duty  be  difpenled  with  except  in  cafe  of 
ficknefs.  New  ceremonies,  with  prefents  to  the  bra- 
mins,  take  place,  when  a  boy  comes  of  age  to  receive 
the  firing  which  the  three  firft  caffs  wear  round  their 
waift. 

Boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  bramins 
who  keep  Ichools  for  that  purpoic  throughout  the  coun- 
^rv*  t  fhey  ufe  leaves  indead  of  books,  and  write  with 
a  pointed  iron  inftrument.  The  leaves  are  generally 
ehofen  of  the  palm-tree,  which  being  fmooth  and  bard 
and  having  a  thiek  fubftanee,  may  be  kept  for  almoft 
any  length  of  time,  and  the  letters  are  not  fubjeft  to 
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grow  faint  or  be  effaced.  The  leaves  are  cut  into  flips  Hindoos. 

about  an  inch  broad,  and  their  books  eonlift  of  a  num- ' - * - ' 

ber  of  thefe  tied  together  by  means  of  a  hole  in  one 
end.  Sometimes  the  letters  are  rubbed  over  with  a 
black  powder,  to  render  them  more  legible.  When 
they  write  upon  paper,  they  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  reed. 
Sometimes  they  are  initiated  in  writing  by  making 
letters  upon  fand  ftrewed  on  the  floor ;  and  they  are 
taught  arithmetic  by  means  of  a  number  of  fmall  peb¬ 
bles.  The  education  of  the  girls  is  much  more  limited  s 
feldom  extending  farther  than  the  articles  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

Among  thefe  people  the  euftom  of  burning  the  dead  Barbarous 
prevails  uni ver fatly  ;  and  the  horrid  practice  of  wives  euftom  of 
burning  themfelves  along  with  their  deceafed  hufeandswomcn 
was  formerly  very  eommon,  though  now  much  lefs  fo.  b"nV?f 
At  pre.ent  it  is  totally  prohibited  in  the  Britifli  domi-  mfelve5‘ 
ntons;  and  even  the  Mohammedans  endeavour  to  dif- 
countenance  a  practice  fo  barbarous,  though  many  of 
their  governors  are  accufed  of  eouniviug  at  it  through 
motives  of  avarice.  At  prefent  it  is  molt  eommon  in 
the  country  of  the  Iiajahs,  and  among  women  of  high 

Tins  piece  of  barbarity  is  not  enjoined  by  any  law 
exiflmg  among  tire  Hindoos  ;  it  is  only  faid  to  be  pro. 
per,  and  rewards  are  promifed  in  the  next  world  to  tliofe 
who  do  to.  But  though  a  wife  choofts  to  outlive  her 
bulb  and,  flie  is  in  no  eafe  whatever  permitted  to  marry 
again,  even  though  the  marriage  with  the  former  had 
never  been  completed.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  woman  to 
burn  herfclf  if  Ihe  be  with  child  at  the  time  of  her  huf- 
band’s  deeeafe,  or  if  he  died  at  a  diftance  from  her.  In 
the  latter  eafe,  however,  flie  may  do  fo  if  the  ean  pro¬ 
cure  Ins  girdle  or  turban  to  be  put  on  the  funeral  pile 
along  with  her.  Thefe  miferable  enthufiafls,  who  de¬ 
mote  themfelves  to  this  dreadful  death,  fuffer  with  the 
gieateft  conftaney  ;  and  Mr  Hulwel  gives  an  account 
ot  one  who,  being  told  of  the  pain  Ihe  muft  fuffer 
(with  a  view  to  diffuade  her),  put  her  finger  into  the  fire 
and  kept  it  there  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  after  which 
Ihe  put  fire  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  with  incenfe  up- 
on  it, .  and  fumigated  the  bramins  who  were  prefent. 

Sometimes  a  ehapel  is  ereaed  on  the  place  where  one 
of  tliofe  faenfiees  has  been  performed  ;  fometimes  it  is 
molded,  flowers  planted  upon  it,  and  images  fet  up— 

In  fome  few  places  the  Hindoos  bury  their  dead  ;  and 
lome  women  have  been  known  to  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  buried  alive  with  their  deceafed  hulhands  :  but  the 
inftaiices  of  this  are  ftill  more  rare  than  thofe  of  burn- 
,„g._No  woman  Is  allowed  any  inheritance  among 
the  Hindoos-,  fo  that  if  a  man  dies  without  male  blue 
lus  eftate  goes  to  his  adopted  fon  or  to  his  neaveft  re’, 
lation. 

The  Hindoos,  though  naturally  mild  and  timid,  will  Inftances  of 
on  many  oecafions  meet  death  with  the  moil  heroic  in-  heroifm 
trepidity.  An  Hindoo  who  lies  at  the  point  of  death  amonS  thc 
wfll  talk  of  his  deeeafe  with  the  utmoft  compofure  ’ Hmdoos’ 
and  if  near  the  river  Ganges,  will  defire  to  be  carried 
ou^  that  he  may  expire  on  its  banks.  Such  is  the  ex- 
ceffive  veneration  they  have  for  their  religion  and  cu¬ 
stoms  that  no. perlon  will  infringe  them  even  to  pre- 
lcrve  lus  own  life.  An  Hindoo,  we  are  told,  being  ill 
m  a  putrid  fever,  was  prevailed  upon  to  fend  for  an  Eu 
ropean  phyfician,  who  preferred  him  the  bark  in  wine- 
but  this  was  refilled  with  the  greateft  obftinacy  even 
3  O  2  to 
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1 1*?  very  laft,  though  the  governor  himfelf  joined  in 
his  folicitations,  and  in  other  matters  had  a  eonfiderable 
influence  over  him.  In  many  inftanees  thefe  people, 
both  in  aneient  and  modern  times,  have  been  known, 
when  clofely  befieged  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could 
not  refill,  to  kill  their  wives  and  children,  fet  fire  to 
their  houfes,  and  then  violently  rufli  upon  their  adver¬ 
saries  till,  every  one  ’was  deflroyed.  Some  feapoys, 
in  the  Britifli  ferviee,  having  been  concerned  in  a  mu¬ 
tiny,  were  condemned  to  be  blown  away  from  the  mouths 
of  cannon.  Of  thefe  fome  were  grenadiers,  who  cried 
out,  that  as  they  had  all  along  had  the  poll  of  honour, 
they  faw  no  reafcn  why  they  ftiould  be  denied  it  now  • 
and  therefore  defired  that  they  might  be  blown  away 
firft.  '1  his  being  granted,  they  walked  forward  to  the 
guns  with  eompofure,  begged  that  they  might  be  fpa- 
red  the  indignity  of  being  tied,  and,  placing  their  brealis 
.  o  e  the  muzzles,  were  (hot  away.  The  command¬ 
ing  offieer  was  fo  mueh  afFeded  with  this  inflance  of 
13  heroifm,  that  he  pardoned  all  the  reft. 

Their  gene-  In  ordinary  life  the  Hindoos  are  cheerful  and  lively  5 
c  arac-  fond  0f  eonverfation  and  amufements,  particularly  dan¬ 
cing.  They  do  not,  however,  learn  or  pradtife  dancing 
themfelves,  but  have  women  taught  for  the  purpofe  ;  and 
in  beholding  thefe  they  will  fpend  whole  nights.  They 
difapprove  of  many  parts  of  the  education  of  European 
ladies,  as  fuppofmg  that  they  engage  the  attention  too 
much,  and  draw  away  a  woman’s  affe&ion  from  her 
hufband  and  children.  Hence  there  are  few  women  in 
Hindoftan  who  can  either  read  or  write.  In  general 
they  are  finely  fhaped,  gentle  in  their  manners,  and  have 
foft  and  even  mufical  voices.  The  women  of  Kaflimere 
according  to  Mr  Forfter,  have  a  bright  olive  com¬ 
plexion,  fine  features,  and  delicate  fhape  ;  a  pleafmg 
freedom  in  their  manners,  without  any  tendency  to  im- 
_T  modefty, 

^omen.fthCrnThf  drefS0ft.he  modeft  .'vomen  in  Hindoftan  con- 
lifts  of  a  clofe  jacket,  which  covers  their  breafts,  but 
perfedly  fliows  their  form.  The  fleeves  are  tight,  and 
reach  half  way  to  the  elbows,  with  a  narrow  border 
painted  or  embroidered  all  round  the  edges.  Iuftead 
of  a  petticoat,  they  have  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  reaching  near  the  ancle 
•n  the  one  fide,  but  not  quite  fo  low  on  the  other.  A 
wide  piece  of  muflin  is  thrown  over  the  right  ftioulder  • 
which,  pafling  under  the  left  arm,  is  crofted  round  the 
middle,  and  hangs  down  to  the  feet.  The  hair  is  ufu- 
*lly  rolled  up  into  a  knot  or  bunch  towards  the  back 
part  of  the  head  ;  and  fomc  have  curls  hanging  before 
and  behind  the  ears.  They  wear  bracelets  on  their 
arms,  rings  in.  their  ears,  and  on  their  fingers,  toes, 
and  ancles  ;  with  fometimes  a  fmall  one  in  their  no- 
ftril. 

The  drefs  of  the  dancing  women,  who  are  likewife 
rotaries,  of  Venus,  is  very  various.  Sometimes  they 
wear  a  jama,  or  long  robe  of  wrought  muflin,  or  gold 
and  filver  tiffuc;  the  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  be¬ 
hind,  with  fpiral  eurls  on  each  fide  of  the  faee.  They 
are  taught  every  accomplifhment  which  can  be  fuppo- 
led  to  captivate  the  other  fex  5  form  a  clafs  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  live  by  their  own 
miles..  Their  clothes,  jewels,  and  lodging,  are  confider- 
*d  as  implements  of  their  trade,  and  muft  be  allowed 
them  in  cafes  of  confifcation  for  debt :  They  may  drink 
pirituous  liquors,  gnd  eat  any  kind  of  meat  except 
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^ee/:  J^eir  da.nces  are  faid  to  refemble  pretty  exa&ly  Hindoo* 

thote  oi  the  ancient  Bacchanalians  nprefented  in  fome  ' - 

of  the  ancient  paintings  and  bas  reliefs.  In  fome  of 
their  dances  they  attach  gold  and  filver  bells  to  the 
rings  of  the  fame  metals  they  wear  on  their  ancles. 

The  men  generally  fhave  their  heads  and  beards,  Drefs  nftt 
leaving  only  a  pair  of  fmall  whifkers  and  a  loek  on  the  men.  U 
back  part  of  their  head,  which  they  take  great  eare  to 
preferve.  In  Kaflimere  and  fome  other  places,  they  let 
their  beards  grow  to  the  length  of  two  inches.  They 
wear  turbans  on  their  heads  5  but  the  Bramins  who 
officiate  m  the  temples  commonly  go  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked  : 
round  their  fhoulder  they  hang  the  faered  firing  ealled 
Zennar ,  made  of  a  kind  of  perennial  cotton,  and  com¬ 
peted  of  ascertain  number  of  threads  of  a  determined 
length.  The  Khatries  wear  alfo  a  firing  of  this  kind 
but  compofed  of  fewer  threads  5  the  Bhyfe  have  one 
with  ftill  fewer  threads,  but  the  Sooderas  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  wear  any  firing.  The  other  drefs  of  the  Bra- 
nnns  confift.s  of  a  piece  of  white  eotton  cloth  wrapped 
about  the  loins,  defeending  below  the  knee,  but  lower 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  fide.  In  cold  weather 
they  fometimes  put.  a  red  cap  on  their  heads,  and  wrap 
a  fliawl  round  their  bodies. — The  Khatries,  and  moft 
other  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  wear  alfo  pie¬ 
ces  of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  them,  but  whieh  co¬ 
ver  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

Ear-rings  and  bracelets  are  worn  by  the  men  as  well  as 
women  :  and  they  are  fond  of  ornamenting  themfelves 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  preeious  ftones,  when 
they  can  procure  them.  I  hey  wear  flippers  on  their 
feet  of  fine  woollen  cloth  or  velvet,  frequently  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold  and  filver;  thofe  of  princes  being  fome¬ 
times  adorned  with  precious  ftones.  The  lower  elaftes 
wear  fandals  or  flippers  of  eoarfe  woollen  cloth  or  lea¬ 
ther.  Thefe  flippers  are  always  put  off  on  going  into 
any  apartment,  being  left  at  the  door,  or  given  to  an 
attendant ;  neverthelefs  the  Hindoos  make  no  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Europeans  for  not  putting  off  their  fhoes 
when  they  come  into  their  houfes,  which  muft  certainly 
appear  very  uncouth  to  them. 

Hindoo  families  are  always  governed  by  the  eldeft 
male,  to  whom  great  refped  is  ffiewn.  Filial  venera¬ 
tion  is  carried  to  fueh  a  height  among  them,  that  a 
fon  will  not  fit.  down  in  the  prefenee  of  his  father  until 
ordered  to  do  fo  :  and  Mr  Fbrfter  obferves,  that  during 
the.  whole  time  of  his  refidence  in  India,  he  never  faw 


to  parents  ;  and  the 


16 


a  diredl  inftance  of  undutifulnefs 
fame  is  related  by  other  writers. 

Ihe  houfes  of  the  Hindoos  make  a  worfe  appearance  Their 
than  could  be  fuppofed  from  their  ingenuity  in  other  houfes. 
relpects.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  the 
houfes  are  only  of  one  ftory.  On  each  fide  of  the  door, 
towards  the  ftreet,  is  a  narrow  gallery  covered  by  the 
Hope  of  the  roof  whieh  proje&s  over  it,  and  which,  as 
far  as  the  gallery  extends,  is  fupported  by  pillars  of 
brick  or  wood.  1  he  floor  of  this  gallery  is  raifed  about 
20  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ftreet,  and  the  porters, 
or  bearers  of  palankeens, .  with  the  foot  foldiers  named 
Peons,  who  commonly  hire  themfelves  to  noblemen,  of¬ 
ten  lie  down  in  this  place.  This  entrance  leads  into  a 
court,  which  is  alfo  furrounded  by  a  gallery  like  the  for¬ 
mer.  On  one  fide  of  the  court  is  a  large  room,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  gallery ;  open  in  front,  and 

Ip  read. 
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Hindoos,  fpread  with  mats  and  carpets  covered  with  white  cotton 
u — ■v  '  doth,  where  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  receives  vifits  and 

tranfadls  bufinels.  From  this  court  there  are  entrances 
by  very  fmall  doors  to  the  private  apartments.  In  the 
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northern  parts,  houfes  of  two  or  three  flories  are  com- 
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monly  met  with.  Over  all  the  country  alfo  we  meet 
with  the  ruins  of  palaces,  which  evidently  fliow  the 
magnificence  of  former  times. 

The  Bramins  of  India  were  anciently  much  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  learning,  though  they  now  make  a  very 
inconfidcrable  figure  in  comparifon  with  the  Europeans. 
According  to  Philoftratus,  the  Gymnofophifts  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  were  a  colony  of  Bramins,  who  being  obliged  to 


leave  India  on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  king  near 


J9 

n^r  aflro- 
my. 


the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  migrated  into  that  country. 
The  ancient  Bramins,  however,  may  juftly  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  cultivated  fcience  with  much  greater  fuccefs 
than  their  defendants  can  boaft  of,  confidering  the  rui¬ 
nous  wars  and  revolutions  to  which  the  country  has 
been  fubje&ed.  Metaphyfics,  as  well  as  moral  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy,  appear  to  have  been  well  underilood 
among  them  $  but  at  prefent  all  the  Hindoo  knowledge 
is  confined  to  thofe  whom  they  call  Pundits ,  “  do&ors 
or  learned  men.”  Thefe  only  underfland  the  language 
called  Shanfcrit  or  Sanfcrit ,  (from  two  words  fignify- 
ing  perfeflion)  ;  in  which  the  ancient  books  were  writ¬ 
ten. 

The  metaphyfics  of  the  Bramins  is  much  the" fame 
with  that  of  fome  ancient  Greek  philofophers.  They 
believe  the  human  foul  to  be  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  as  light  and  heat  from  the  fun.  Gowtama,  an 
ancient  metaphysician,  diftinguiflies  two  kinds  of  fouls, 
the  divine  and  vital.  The  former  refembles  the  eternal 
Ipirit  from  which  it  came,  is  immaterial,  indivifible,  and 
without  pafTions  ;  the  vital  foul  is  a  fubtile  element 
which  pervades  all  things,  diilina  from  organifed  mat¬ 
ter,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  all  our  defires.  The 
external  fenfes,  according  to  this  author,  are  reprefen- 
tations  of  external  things  to  the  mind,  by  which  it  is 
furiiifhcd  with  materials  for  its  various  operations ;  but 
Unlefs  the  mind  a<ft  in  conjun&ion  with  the  fenfes,  the 
operation  is  loft,  as  in  that  ab fence  of  mind  which  takes 
place  in  deep  contemplation.  He  treats  likewife  of 
rcafon,  memory,  perception,  and  other  abftrad  fubje&s. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  world  could  not  exill  without 
a  firft  caufe  ;  chance  being  nothing  but  the  effeft  of  an 
unknown  caufe  :  he  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is 
folly  to  make  any  conjeflures  concerning  the  beginning 
or  duration  of  the  world.  In  treating  of  providence, 
be  denies  any  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity  \ 
maintaining,  that  the  Supreme  Being  having  created 
uic  iyftem  of  nature,  allowed  it  to  proceed  according  to 
the  laws  originally  impreffed  upon  it,  and  m,an  to  follow 
the  impulfe  of  his  own  defires,  reftrained  and  conduced 
by  his  reafon.  His  dodlrine  concerning  a  future  ft  ate 
is  not  different  from  what  we  have  already  ftated  as  the 
belief  of  the  Hindoos  in  general.  According  to  Bifhop 
Wilkins,  many  of  them  believe  that  this  world  is  a  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments  as  well  as  of  probation  j 
and  that  good  or  bad  fortune  are  the  effe&s  of  good  or 
evil  adlions  committed  in  a*  former  ftate. 

The  fcience  for  which  the  Bramins,  however,  were 
moft  remarkable,  is  that  of  aftronomy  ;  and  in  this  their 
progrefs  was  fo  great,  as  oven  yet  to  furnifh  matter  of 
admiration  to  the  moderns.— The  Europeans  firft  be¬ 


came  acquainted  with  the  Indian  aftronomy  in  1687, 
from  a  Siamefc  MS.  containing  rules  for  calculating  the  1 
places  of  the  fun  and  moon,  brought  home  by  M.  Loii- 
bere  the  French  ambaffador  at  Siam.  The  principles 
on  which  the  tables  m  this  IMS.  were  founded,  however, 
proved  to  be  fo  obfeure,  that  it  required  the  genius  of 
Caflini  to  inveftigate  them.  The  miffionaries  after¬ 
wards  fent  over  two  other  fets  of  tables  from  Hindo- 
ftan;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them  till  M.  le  Gcn- 
til  returned  ,  from  observing  the  tranfit  of  Venus  in 
1769..  During  the  time  of  his  flay  in  Hindoftan,  the 
Bramins  had  been  much  more  familiar  with  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  aftronomical  knowledge,  than  they  ufually 
were  with  Europeans  ;  and  he  thus  had  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  confiderable  infight  into  their  methods  of 
calculation.  In  confequence  of  this  inftru£lion  he  pub- 
lifhed  tables  and  rules,  according  to  the  Indian  method,  Tranf. 
m  the  acadergy  of  fciences  for  1772  5  and  in  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  thefe  M.  Bailly  has  employed  a  whole  vo¬ 
lume.  .  d  he  obje£ls  of  this  aftronomy,  according  to  Mr 
Playfair,  are,  1.  Tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the 
places  of  the  fun  and  moon.  2.  Of  the  planets.  3.  For 
determining  the  phafee  of  eclipfes.  They  divide  the 
zodiac  into  27  conftellations,  probably  from  the  motion 
of  the  moon  through  it  in  27  days  5  and  to  this  lunar 
motion  the  Profeflor  aferibes  the  general  divifion  of  time 
into  weeks,  which  has  prevailed  fo  univerfally  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated 
to  the  planets,  as  by  the  ancient  heathens  of  the  weft, 
and  m  precifelythe  fame  order.  The  ecliptic  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  figns,  degrees,  and  minutes,  as  with  us  :  and 
indeed  their  calculations  are  entirely  fexagefimal,  the 
day  and  night  being  divided  into  60  hours  5  fo  that?each 
of  their  hours  is  only  24  of  our  minutes,  and  each  of 
their  minutes  24  of  our  feconds. 

The  requisites  for  calculating  by  the  Indian  tables 
arc,  1.  An  obfervation  of  the  celeftial  body  in  fome 
paft  moment  of  time,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Epoch  of  the  tables.  2.  The  mean  rate  of  the  pla¬ 
net’s  motion.  3.  The  corre&ion  on  account  of  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  body,  to  be  added  or  fubtraft- 
ed  from  the  mean  place,  according  to  eircumftances. 

I  hey  calculate  the  places  of  the  fun  and  moon,  not 
from  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  Aries,  but  into  the 
moveable  Zodiac.  'I  hus  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
continually  advancing  with  regard  to  the/  feafons  5  and 
in  24,000  years  will  have  made  the  complete  round.' 

The  mean  place  of  the  fun  for  any  time  is  deduced  on 
the  fuppofition  that  800  years  contain  292,207  days  y 
from  whence,  by  various  calculations,  the  length  of  the 
year  c0meS  out  only  1' 53"  greater  than  that  of  De  la 
Caillc  5  which  is  more  accurate  than  any  of  our  ancient 
aftronomical  tables.  In  the  equation  of  the  fun’s 
centre,  however,  they  commit  an  error  of  no  lefs  than 
1  f :  But  Playfair  is  of  opinion  that  this  cannot  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  their  inaccuracy,  as  there  was  a 
time  when  their  calculation  approached  very  near  the 
truth  5  and  even  at  prefent  the  error  is  lefs  than  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be.  * 

The  motions  of  the  moon  are  deduced  from  a  cycle 
of  .19  years  5  during  which  ihe  makes  nearly  235  revo¬ 
lutions  ;  and  which  period  conftitutes  the  famous  cycle 
fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  Meton  the  Athe¬ 
nian  aftronomer,  and  from  him  called  the  Metonic  Cy¬ 
cle.  They  are  likewife  furprifingly  exadl  in  calcula¬ 
ting 
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,  ^unloos.  ting  the  moon’s  apogee  and  fome  of  the  Inequalities  of 
her  motion  ;  they  know  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  ftars  eaftward,  and  the  Siamefe  tables  make  it 
only  four  feconds  too  quick  ;  which  flill  fhows  a  great 
accuracy  of  calculation,  as  Ptolemy  the  celebrated 
aftronomer  made  an  error  of  no  lefs  than  14  feconds  in 
calculating  the  fame  thing.  M.  Caffini,  however,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  thefe  tables  are  not  calculated  for  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  Siam,  but  for  a  place  180  15'  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  it,  which  brings  us  very  near  the  meridian  of 
Benares,  the  ancient  feat  of  Indian  learning.  This 
likewife  agrees  with  what  the  Hindoos  call  their  firft 
meridian,  which  paffes  througli  Ceylon,  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  Remananur.  It  muft  be  obferved,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  geography  of  the  Hindoos  is  much  more 
inaccurate  than  their  aftronomy. 

The  date  of  the  Siaraefe  tables  is  not  very  ancient  ; 
and  that  of  the  table  above  mentioned  fent  from  Hin- 
doftan  by  the  miftionaries  is  ftill  more  modern.  Thefe, 
however,  are  written  in  fueh  an  enigmatical  manner, 
that  the  miftionary  who  fent  them  was  unable  to  tell 
their  meaning ;  and  Mr  Playfair  fuppofes  that  even  the 
Bramins  themfelves  were  ignorant  of  it.  Neverthelefs 
they  vrere  deciphered  by  M.  le  Gcntil  ;  who  thinks 
that  they  have  tlie  appearance  of  being  copied  from  in- 
feriptions  on  ftones.  The  minutes  and  feconds  are  not 
ranged  in  vertical  columns,  but  in  rows  under  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  without  any  title  to  point  out  their  meaning 
or  connexion.  , 

1  he  tables  of  Trivalore  are  among  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  of  all  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Their  date, 
according  to  Mr  Playfair,  xorrefponds  with  the  year 
3102  B.  C.  thus  running  up  to  the  year  of  the  world 
902,  vdien  Adam  was  ftill  in  life.  This  era  is  famous 
in  Hindoftan,  under  the  name  of  Calyougham :  and  as 
this  extraordinary  antiquity  cannot  but  create  fome  fuf- 
picion,  Mr  Playfair  has  been  at  fome  p2ins  to  determine 
whether  it  is  real  or  fictitious,  i.  e.  whether  it  has  been 
determined  by  aClual  obfervation,  or  derived  by  calcu¬ 
lation  from  tables  of  more  modern  date.  The  refult  of 
his  labours  is,  that  we  are  to  account  the  Calyougham 
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tables,  though  not  perfc&iy  accurate,  are  yet  capable 
of  determining  the  places  of  the  celeftial  bodies  with-  1 
out  any  fenfible  error  for  a  longer  period  than  that  of 
the  Calyougham. 

2.  By  calculation  from  our  modern  tables,  it  appears 
that  the  place  of  the  ftar  Aldebaran,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Calyougham,  difiers  only  ^3'  from  what 
the  Indian  tables  make  it.  He  thinks  this  coincidence 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Bramins,  by  reafon  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  their  own  date,  would  have  erud  by 
four  or  five  degrees,  had  they  calculated  from  their  moft 
modern  tables  dated  in  1491. 

3\  At  the  commencement  of  this  epoch  (which  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Bailly,  happened  at.  midnight  between 

,  ^1. _ ]  .0.1  r  t>  1  . 


as  determined  by  obfervation  :  and  that  had  it  been 


otherwife,  we  muft  have  been  furnifhed  with  infallible 
methods  of  detecting  the  fallacy.  His  reafons  for  this 
opinion  are, 

1.  The  talk  would  have  been  too  difficult,  even  for 
modern  aftronomers,  to  make  the  neceffary  calculations 
without  taking  into  account  the  difturbanees  arifing 
from  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  one  an¬ 
other,  and  with  which  we  cannot  fuppefe  the  ancient 
aftronomers  to  have  been  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  moderns.  By  reafon  of  thefe  variations,  as  well 
as  from  the  fmall  errors  unavoidable  in  every  calcula¬ 
tion,  any  fet  of  aftronomical  tables  will  be  found  pro- 
digioufly  inaccurate  when  applied  to  any  period  very 
far  diftant  from  the  time  of  obfervation.  "  Hence,  fays 
our  author,  “  it  may  be  eftablifficd  as  a  maxim,  that  if 
there  be  given  a  fyftem  of  aftronomical  tables,  founded 
on  obfervations  of  an  unknown  date,  that  date  mav  be 
found  by  taking  the  time  when  the  tables  reprefent  the 
celeftial  motions  moft  exadly.”  This  indeed  might  be 
done,  provided  we  were  furnilhed  with  any  fet  of  per¬ 
fectly  accurate  tables  with  which  we  could  compare 
the  fufpe&cd  ones  ;  and  Mr  Playfair  thinks  it  “  a  very 
ireafonabie  poftulatum,”  that  our  modern  aftronomical 


1 8  th 


of  February 


3102  B,  C.)  the  fun 


the  17th  and  ii 

was  in  1  os  30  38'  13"  by  the  Indian  tables.  But 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  fun,  according  to  the  tables; 
of  M.  dc  la  Caille,  for  the  fame  time,  comes  cut  to 


i  ^  57 9  tuppoung  tlie  prcccffion 

the  equinoxes  to  have  been  the  fame  at  that  time  as 
now.  .  M.  de  la  Grange,  however,  has  demonftrated, 
that,  in  former  ages,  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes 
was  lefs  than  at  prefent ;  whence  there  arifes  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  i°  45'  22"  to  be  added  to  the  fun’s  place  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  ;  and  thus  it  will  differ  only  47  from 
the  radical  place  in  the  tables  of  Trivalore.  Not  with- 
Handing  this .  reafon ing,  however,  Mr  Playfair  thinks 
that  no  ftrels  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  argument,  as  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  truth  of  a  conjecture  of  M.  Bailly  that  the 
place  of  the  fun  above  mentioned  was  not  the  mean  but 
the  true  one. 

The  mean  place  of  the  moon  at  Benares,  calcula¬ 


ted  from  Mr  Mayer’s  taffies,  for  the  18th  of  February 
3102  B.  C.  will  be  10s  o°  5 i'  16",  provided  her  mo¬ 
tion  had  all  that  time  been  equable  ;■  but  the  fame  aftro¬ 
nomer  informs  us,  that  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  fub- 
je<t  to  a  fmall  but  uniform  acceleration,  about  9"  in 
100  years;  which,  in  an  interval  of  4801  vears,  muft 
have  amounted  to  50  45'  44"  ;  which  added  to  the 
preceding,  gives  io*  6°  37'  for  the  true  place  of  the 
moon  at  the  commencement  of  the  Calyougham.  Now 
the  plaee  of  this  luminary,  at  that  time,  by  the  tables 
of  Trivalore,  is  10^  6°;  the  difference  is  lefs  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  degree,  w  hich,  for  fo  remote  a  period,  and 
confidering  the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  motion,  for 
which  no  allowance  could  be  made  in  an  Indian  calcu¬ 
lation,  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  nothing  but  a&ual 
obfervation  could  have  produced.— This  conclufion  is 
confirmed  by  a  computation  of  the  moon’s  place  from 
all  the  tables  to  which  the  Indians  could  have  any  ac- 
cefs,  and  of  which  the  enormous  errors  lvould  inftantly 
fhow  the  deception.  Thus,  by  the  tables  of  Ptolemy, 


the  place  of  the  fun  would  be  io°  21'  1  greater  ;  and 


that  of  the  moon  it®  52'  7"  greater  than  has  juft  been 


found  from  the  Indian  tables^  By  thofe  of  Ulug  Beg, 
the  place  of  the  fun  would  be  i°  30',  and  that'  of  the* 
moon  6  ,  different  from  what  it  is  by  the  Indian  tables; 
and  in  like  manner  our  author  ffiows  that  the  Indian 
calculations  could  not  be  derived  from  any  other  fet  of 
tables  extant.  In  like  manner,  he  (hows  that,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mean  place  of  the  moon,  there  is  a  coinci¬ 
dence  for  a  period  of  more  than  4000  years  between 
the  tables  of  Mayer  and  thofe  of  India  named  Chrifna - 
hour  am  ;  which,  though  they  bear  a  more  modern  date 
than  thofe  of  Trivalore,  are  thus  probably  more  ancient. 

“  From 


Hindoos. 


be  only  ios  1°  3'  57",  fuppofing  the  preceffion  of 


flindoos. 
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I  rom  tliis  remarkable  coincidence  (fays  Mr  Playfair),  termined  by  adtual  obfervation. 


N 


— '  we  may  eonelude,  with  the  higheft  probability,  that  at 
leaft  one  let  of  thelc  obicrvations  on  which  the  tables 
are  founded,  is  not  lefs  ancient  than  the  era  of  the  Ca- 
lyougham  :  and  though  the  poflibility  of  their  being 
fome  ages  later  than  that  epoch  is  not  abfolutely  ex¬ 
cluded,  yet  it  may,  by  ftri£t  mathematical  reafoning, 
be  inferred,  that  they  eannot  have  been  later  than  2000 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

5.  Since  the  time  that  M.  Bailly  wrote,  every  argu¬ 
ment  refpedling  the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  motion 
has  become  more  worthy  of  attention,  and  more  cOn- 
clufive.  h  or  that  acceleration  is  no  longer  a  mere  em¬ 
pirical  equation  introduced  to  reconcile  the  ancient  ob- 
fervations  with  the  modern,  nor  a  fad  that  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  hypothetical  caufes,  fuch  as  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  the  ether,  or  the  time  neceflary  for  the  tranf- 
miflion  of  gravity ;  but  a  phenomenon  which  M.  de  la 
Place  has  with  great  ability  riedueed  from  the  principle 
of  univerfal  gravitation,  and  Ihown  to  be  neceflarily 
connefted  with  the  ehanges  of  eeeentrieity  in  the  earth’s 
orbit  difeovered  by  M.  de  la  Grange  :  fo  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  is  indirectly  produced  by  the  adlion 
of  the  planets,  which  alternately  increafing  and  dimi- 
ni filing  this  eccentricity,  fubjedls  the  moon' to  different 
degrees  of  that  force  by  which  the  fun  difturbs  the 
time  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  periodical  inequality,  by  which  the  moon’s  mo¬ 
tion,  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  will  be  as  much  retarded 
as  accelerated  •,  but  its  ehanges  are  fo  flow,  that  her 
motion  has  been  confrantly  accelerated,  even  for  a  mueh 
longer  period  than  that  to  which  the  obfervations  of 
India  extend.— —Po  M.  de  la  Grange  alio  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  of  the  difeoveries 
in  phyfieal  aftronomy,  viz.  That  all  the  variations  in 
our  fyftem  are  periodical ;  fo  that,  though  every  thinp- 
almoft  without  exception,  be  fubjeft  to  change,  it  will’ 
after  a  certain  interval,  return  to  the  fame  ftate  in 
whieh  it  is  at  prefent,  and  leave  no  room  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  diforder,  or  of  any  irregularity  that  might 
confrantly  inereafe.  Many  of  thefe  periods,  however, 


2.  Though 


are  of  vaft  duration.  A  great  number  of  ages,  for  in 


fiance,  muft  elapfe,  before  the  year  be  exatf  ly  of  the 
fame  length,  or  the  fun’s  equation  be  of  the  fame  mao-, 
mtude,  as  at  prefent.  An  aftronomy,  therefore,  which 
profeftes  to  be  fo  aneient  as  the  Indian,  ought  to  differ 
considerably  from  ours  in  many  of  its  elements.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  thefe  differences  are  irregular,  they  are  the  ef- 
fedls  of  chanee,  and  muft  be  accounted  errors  5  but  if 
they  obferve  the  laws  which  theory  informs  us  they  do 
thev  muft  be  held  as  the  moft  undoubted  marks  of  au¬ 
thenticity. 

*6.  Neither  thefe^  tables  of  Trivalore,  nor  the  more 
aneient  ones  of  Chrifnabouram,  are  thofe  of  the  oreateft 
antiquity  in  India.  The  Bramins  conftantly  refer  to 
an  aftronomy  at  Benares,  whieh  they  emphatically  ftyJe 
the  ancient ;  and  whieh,  they  fay,  is  not  now  underftood 
by  them,  though  they  believe  it  to  be  mueh  more  aeen, 
rate  than  that  by  which  they  calculate. 

j  Fl’°m  thefe  and  other  arguments,  Mr  Playfair 

<|n-  draws  the  following  eonclufions  with  refpetf  to  Indian 
iylthc  agronomy..  1.  The  obfervations  on  whieh  it  is  founded, 
were  made  “ore  than  3000  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era  ?  and>  *n  particular,  the  places  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calyougham,  -were  de- 


✓  - -  —  the  aftro-  Hindoos. 

nomy  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bramins  is  fo  aneient  in  ' - v - 

its  origin,  yet  it  contains  many  rules  and  tables  that  are 
of  later  eonftru&ion.  3.  The  bafis  of  their  four  fyftems 
of  aftronomical  tables  is  evidently  the  fame.  4.  The 
eonftruiftion  of  thefe  tables  implies  a  great  knowledge 
of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  even  the  theoretical  part 
of  aftronomy.  All  this,  however,  we  find  eon tro vert-  controvert 
ed,  or  at  leaft  rendered  fome  what  doubtful,  by  William  cd  by  Mr  ’ 
Maifden,  Efq.  who  has  written  a  paper  on  the  ehrono-  Marfden. 
logy  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions 
for  1790.  “  The  Kaiee  Toog  (fays  he),  or  principal 

ehronologieal  era,  began  in  the  year  3102  B.  C.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  method  of  computation,  or  in 
3101  according  to  the  aftronomical  method,  on  the 
1 8th  of  February,  at  funrife  5  or  at  midnight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  different  accounts,  under  their  firit  meridian  of 
Lanka.  At  that  period  it  is  faid  to  be  aiTerted  by  their 
aftronomers,  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  all  the  planets, 
were  in  eonjundHon  aeeording  to  their  mean  plaecs! 

The  reality  of  this  fadl,  but  with  eoniiderable  modifica¬ 
tion,  has  received  a  refpe&able  fanaion  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  an  ingenious  and  celebrated  member  of  the 
Freneh  academy  of  feienees,  who  concludes  that  the 
actual  obfervation  of  this  rare  phenomenon,  by  the  Hin¬ 
doos  of  that  day,  was  the  occaflon  of  its  eftabliihment 
as  an  aftronomical  epoeh.  Although  M.  Bailly  has 
fupported  this  opinion  with  his  ufual  powers  of  reafon- 
ing,  and  although  abundant  eircumftanees  tend  to  prove 
their  early  Ikill  in  this  feience,  and  fome  parts  of  the 
mathematics  connected  with  it  j  yet  we  are  conflrained 
to  queftion  the  verity  or  poflibility  of  the  obfervation,  and 
to  conclude  rather  that  the  fuppofed  conjunction  was,  at 
a  later  period,  fought  for  as  an  epoeh,  and  calculated 
retrofpe&i  vely .  That  it  was  widely  mifcalculated  too, 
is  fuffieiently  evident  from  the  computation  which  M.’ 

Bailly  himfelf  has  given  of  the  longitudes  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  at  that  time,  when  there  was  a  difference  of  no 

lefs  than  730  between  the  places  of  Mereury  and  Ve¬ 
nus.  But  fifteen  days  after,  when  the  fun  and  moon 
were  in  oppofition,  and  the  planets  far  enough  from 
the  fun  to  be  vifible,  he  computes  that  all,  exeept  Ve¬ 
nus,  were  comprehended  within  a  fpace  of  170;  and 
on  this  he  grounds  his  fuppofition  of  an  a&ual  obferva¬ 
tion. 

“  In  their  current  tranfa&ions  the  inhabitants  of  the 
peninfula  employ  a  mode  of  computation  of  a  different 
nature,  which,  though  not  unknown-  in  other  parts  of 
the.  world,  is  eonfined  to  thefe  people  among  the  Hin- 
doos.  This  is  a  cycle,  or  revolving  period,  of  60  Hi  r 
year?,  whieh  has  no  farther  correipondenee- with  their 
otlier  eras  than  that  of  their  years  refpe&ivelv  enfflmen- 
cing  on  the  fame  day.  Thofe  that  conftitute  the  cycle, 
inftead  of  being  numerically  eounted,  are  diftinguiftied 
from  each  other  by  appropriate  names,  whieh  in  their 
epiftles,  bills,  and  the  like,  are  inferted  as  dates,  with 
the  months,  and  perhaps  the  age  of  the  moon  annexed  y 
but  in  their  writings  of  importance  and  reeord,  the 
year  of  Saiaban  (often  ealled  the  Saha  year)  is  fuper- 
added  ;  and  this  is  the  more  effential,  as  I  do  not  find 
it  enftomary  to  number  the  cycles  by  any  progrefiivc 
reckoning.  In  their  aftronomieal  calculations  we  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  thev  fometimes  compute  the  vear  of  their 
era  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cyeles  'elapfcd,  and 
adding  the  complement  of  the  eycle  in  which- it  com¬ 
menced,  , 
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KindcQs,  fenced,  as  well  as  the  years  of  the  current  cycle  ;  but 

*  v  i  from  hence  we  are  led  to  no  fatisfa&ory  concluiion  con¬ 

cerning  inis  popular  mode  of  eft  1  mating  time.  The 
prefumption  is  in  favour  of  its  being  more  ancient  than 
their  inftorical  epochs.  The  prefent  cycle,  of  which 
43  complete  years  expired  in  April  1790,  began  in 
1747,  with  the  year  of  Salaban  1669,  and  of  the  grand 
era  4848.  M.  le  Gcntil,  to  whom  Europe  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  what  is  known  of  Hindoo  aflronomy,  has 
fallen  into  an  unaccountable  error  with  regard  to  the 
years  of  this  cycle,  and  their  correfpondence  with  thofe 
of  the  Kalee  Yoog,  as  appears  by  the  comparative  ta¬ 
ble  he  has  given  of  them,  and  other  paffages  of  his 
work.  He  feems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  without 
due  examination,  that  the  years  3600  of  the  latter  muft 
have  been  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  cycle 
of  60  into  itfelf  ;  and  confequently  that  the  firft  year  of 
this  grand  era  muft  likewife  have  been  the  firft  of  the 
cycle.  But  this  is  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  fa£t ; 
the  Kalee  Yoog  began  the  13th  year  of  the  cycle  of 
60  ;  and  all  the  reasoning  founded  on  the  fclf-produ6tion 
and  harmony  of  thefe  periods  muft  fall  to  the 
ground.” 

From  what  Mr  Marfden  here  fets  forth,  it  is  plain 
that  we  muft  make  very  confiderable  abatements  in  our 
confidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Hindoos 
obfervations.  Indeed  wc  can  fcarce  conceive  a  poffibi- 
lity  of  reconciling  fuch  extravagant  antiquity  with  the 
authentic  hiftories  of  which  we  are  poffeffed,  or  with 
thofe  of  Scripture.  The  want  of  an  ancient  hiftory  of 
Hindoftan  leaves  us  indeed  in  the  dark,  and  gives  room 
for  ingenious  and  fpeculative  men  to  indulge  themfelvcs 
in  marvellous  reveries  concerning  their  antiquity.  But 
the  flood,  wc  know,  which  if  it  exifted  at  all,  could 

*  ^ee  not  be  but  general  over  the  whole  earth  *,  muft  have 

article  deftroyed  every  monument  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and  it  is 

'  us*'  furely  more  reafonablc  to  believe,  that  M.  le  Gentil, 

or  the  moft  learned  man  in  the  prefent  age,  has  been 
miftaken  (even  though  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  particular  manner),  than  at  once  to  deny  the 
authenticity  of  all  hiftory  both  facred  and  profane,  and 
attempt  to  evade  evidence  which  no  power  of  reafoning 
a  2  can  ever  fet  afide. 

•fthe  £.  *®»  h?wever>  undeniable,  that  the  progrefs  of  the 

•ioos  in  n  Hindoos  in  geometry  as  well  as  aflronomy  has  been 
geometry.  yer7  great  in  ancient  times.  Of  this  a  moft  remarkable 
inftance  is  given  by  Mr  Playfair,  in  their  finding  out 
the  proportion  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  This  is  deter¬ 
mined,  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery ,  to  be  as  3927  to  1250, 
and  which,  to  do  it  arithmetically  in  the  fimpleft  man¬ 
ner  poflible,  would  require  the  infeription  of  a  polygon 
of  768  Tides ;  an  operation  which  cannot  be  performed 
without  the  knowledge  of  fome  very  curious  properties 
of  the  circle,  and  at  leaft  nine  extractions  of  the  fquare 
root,  each  as  far  as  ten  places  of  decimals.  This  pro¬ 
portion  of  1250  to  3927  is  the  fame  with  that  of  1  to 
3.1416  ;  and  differs  very  little  from  that  of  1 13  to  355 
difeovered  by  Metrns.  He  and  Vieta  were  the  firft 
who  furpaffed  the  accuracy  of  Archimedes  in  the  folu- 
tion  of  this  problem  5  and  it  is  remarkable  that  thefe 
two  mathematicians  flourifhed  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Ayeen  Akbery  was  compofcd  among  the  Hindoos.  In 
geography,  however,  they  are  much  deficient  ;  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  true  fituation  of  the  me. 


ridians  mentioned  by  their  authors  from  what  they  have  Hindoos,  I 
laid  concerning  them.  — ~v— 

The  art  of  painting  among  the  Hindoos  is  in  an  im-p  ?  2.3 
perfect  ft  ate ;  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  antiquity  fctiljnur^ 
which  evince  its  ever  being  more  perfeCt  than  it  is  juft&c.  C* 
now.  Their  principal  defeCt  is  in  drawing,  and  they 
feem  to  be  almoft  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
perfpective.  They  are  much  better  /killed  in  colouring, 
and  fome  of  their  pictures  are  finiftied  with  great 
nicety.  Their  fculptures  are.  likewife  rude,  and  greatly 
refemblc  thofe  of  the  Egyptians.  They  feem  to  follow 
no  regular  rules  in  architecture  :  their  temples  indeed 
are  filled  with  innumerable  columns,  but  moft  of  them 
without  any  juft  ftiape  or  proportion.  They  are  princi¬ 
pally  remarkable  for  their  immenfe  fize,  which  gives 
them  an  air  of  majefty  and  grandeur. 

The  mufio  of  the  Hindoos  is  but  little  known  toMufic? 
Europeans  ;  and  the  art  feems  to  have  made  but  little 
progrefs  among  them  in  comparifon  with  what  it  has 
done  in  the  weftern  countries  ;  though  fome  of  the  In¬ 
dian  airs  aie  faid  to  be  very  melodious.  Their  mufical 
inftruments  are  very  numerous :  in  war  they  ufe  a  kind 
of  great  kettle  -drnm  named  nagar ,  carried  by  a  camel, 
and  fometimes  by  an  elephant.  The  dole  is  a  long 
narrow  drum  flung  round  the  neck  ;  and  the  tam-tam 
is  a  flat  kind  of  drum  refembling  a  tabor,  but  larger 
and  louder.  They  ufe  alfo  the  cymbal,  which  they 
name  talan  ;  and  they  have  various  forts  of  trumpets, 
particularly  a  great  one  named  tary ,  which  emits  a 
moft  doleful  found,  and  is  always  ufed  at  funerals,  and 
fometimes  to  announce  the  death  of  perfons  of  diftinc- 

tion‘  .  .  25 

The  jugglers  among  the  Hindoos  are  fo  expert,  that  Jugglers 

many  of  the  miffionaries  have  aferibed  their  tricks  to  and  en- 
fupernatural  power;  and  even  fo  late  a  traveller  as<^antersof 
Mr  Grofe  feems  to  be  not  of  a  very  different  opinion 
Like  the  Egyptians,  they  feem  to  have  the  power  oideaL 
difarming  ferpents  of  their  poifon,  and  there  arc  many 
ftrollers  who  go  about  with  numbers  of  thefe  animals 
in  bags,  having  along  with  them  a  fmall  bagpipe  call¬ 
ed  magouty ,  which  they  pretend  is  ufeful  to  bring  them 
from  their  lurking  places.  They  take  the  ferpents, 
though  of  the  moft  poifonous  kinds,  out  of  the  bags 
with  their  naked  hands,  and  throw  them  on  the  ground, 
where  they  are  taught  to  rear  and  move  about  to  the 
found  of  their  mufic.  They  fay  that  this  is  accomplilh- 
ed  by  means  of  certain  incantations.  2$ 

The  ufe  of  fire-arms  appears  to  have  been  of  great  Antiquity 
antiquity  in  India.  They  are  prohibited  by  the  code  of  fire-arms 
of  Gentoo  laws,  which  is  certainly  of  a  very  ancient tJie 
date.  The  phrafe  by  which  they  are  denominated  is*  ™ 
agneeajler ,  or  weapons  of  fire  ;  and  there  is  alfo  men¬ 
tion  mode  of  Jhet- agree ,  or  the  weapon  that  kills  an 
hundred  men  at  once.  It  is  impoffible  to  guefs  at  the  '  ft 

time  when  thofe  weapons  were  invented  among  the 
Hindoos ;  but  we  are  certain,  that  in  many  places  of 
the  eaft,  which  have  neither  been  frequented  by  Mo¬ 
hammedans  nor  Europeans,  rockets  are  almoft  univer- 
fally  made  ufe  of  as  -weapons  of  war.  The  Hindoo 
books  themfelves  aferibe  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to 
Baejhkookerma,  who  formed  all  the  weapons  made  ufe 
of  in  a  war  betwixt  the  good  and  evil  fpirits.  Fire¬ 
balls,  or  blue  lights,  employed  in  befieged  places  in 
the  night-time,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  befiegers, 
are  met  with  everywhere  through  Hindoftan,  and  are 
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j  iJJ  full  as  great  perfe£Kori  as  in  Europe. 

Fireworks  alio  are  met  with  in  great  perfe&ion  •  and 
from  the  earlieit  ages,  have  conftitated  a  principal 
article  of  amufement  among  the  Hindoos.  Gunpowder 
or  a  eompofition  fomewhat  refcmbling  it,  has  been 
found  in  many  other  places  of  the  eaft,  particularly 
China,  Pegu,  and  Siam  \  but  there  is  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  invention  came  originally  from  Hindo- 
itan.  Poifoned  weapons  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden  in 
this  country. 

The  Hindoo?  are  remarkable  for  their  Ingenuity  In 
all  kinds  of  handicraft  ;  but  their  utenfils  are  Ample 
and  in  many  refpedls  inconvenient,  fo  that  incredible 
labour  and  patience  are  necelfary  for  the  aceomplilh. 
ment  of  any  pieee  of  work  ;  and  for  this  the  Hindoos 
are  very  remarkable.  Lacquering  and  gilding  are  ufed 
all  over  the  country,  and  mull  have  been  ufed  in  very 
early  ages ;  though  in  fome  places  the  laequering  is 
.pf  ’1  tr'.ucb  grater  perfection  than  in  others. 

I  he  principal  artiele  of  food  throughout  all  Hindo- 
itan  is  rice,  and  of  eonfequenee  the  cultivation  of  it 
forms,  the  principal  objefl  of  agriculture.  In  this  the 
mod  important  requifite  is  plenty  of  water  ;  and  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  fcareity  in  this  refpeft,  a  famine 
mult  be  the  eonfequenee.  To  prevent  this  as  far  as 
poluble,  a  vaft  number  of  tanks  and  water-courfes  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  country,  though  in 
lome  places  thefe  are  too  much  neglected,  and  era 
dually  going  to  decay.  After  the  rice  is  grown  to  a 
certain  fength,  it  is  pulled  up,  and  tranfplanted  into 
fields  of  about  100  yards  fquare,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  ridges  of  earth  ;  which  are  daily  fupplied  with 
-water  let  in  upon  them  from  the  neighbouring  tanks. 
When  the  water  happens  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the 
channels  made  to  receive  it,  it  is  raifed  by  a  Ample  ma- 
chine  named  ptcoti,  the  conftru&ion  of  which  is  as  foF 
iows  A  piece  of  timber  is  fixed  upright  in  the  ground, 
and  forked  fo  as  to  admit  another  piece  to  move  tranf- 
verlely  in  it  by  means  of  a  ftrong  pin.  The  tranfverfe 
timber  is  flat  on  one  flde,  and  has  pieces  of  wood  acrofs 
it  in  the  manner  of  fteps.  At  one  end  of  this  timber 
there  is  a  large  bucket,  at  the  other  a  weight.  A 
man  walking  down  the  fteps  throws  the  bucket  into 
the  well  or  tank;  by  going  up,  and  by  means  of  the 
weight,  he  raifes  it ;  dud  another  perfon  ftandino-  be- 
low  empties  it  into  a  channel  made  to  convey  the  water 
into  the  fields.  The  man  who  moves  the  machine  may 
fopport  himfelf  by  long  bamboos  that  are  Axed  in  the 
way  of  a  railing  from  the  top  of  the  piece  of  upright 
timber  towards  the  wall.  P  & 

•  u-nu^ber  f  °ther  kin<?s  of  &raIn  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Hindoftan,  but  wheat  is  not  cultivated  farther  fouth 
than  18  latitude.  It  is  imported,  however,  to  every 
part  of  the  country  by  the  Banjaries.  Thefe  are  a  fet 
ol  people  belonging  to  no  particular  call,  who  live  in 
tents,  and  travel  m  feparate  bodies,  each  of  which  is 
governed  _  by  its  own  particular  regulations.  They  fre¬ 
quently  vi At  towns  on  the  fea-eoaft,  with  bullocks  load¬ 
ed  with  wheat  and  other  articles;  carrying  away  in  ex¬ 
change  fpiees,  cloths,  but  efpecially  fait,  which  they 
carry  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of 
their  parties  have  feveral  thoufands  of  oxen  belonging 
to  them.  Ihey  are  rarely  molefted,  even  in  time  of 
war,  otherwife  than  by  being  fometimes  prefled  into  the 
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for  this  they  are  paid,  and  di Unified  as  foon  as  the  fet- 
vice  is  over.  The  Hindoos  themielveS  are  prohibited  Hindoftaw. 
from  going  out  of  the  country,  under  the  fevereft  of  all 
penalties,  that  of  lofing  their  eaft.— Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  fettle  in  foreign 
parts  in  the  ehara&er  of  merchants  and  bankers.  Per¬ 
haps  thefe  may  have  a  toleration  from  the  principal 
Bramin,  or  there  may  be  an  exemption  for  people  of 
their  profeflion  j  but  this  is  not  known.  At  any  rate, 
wherever  they  go,  they  appear  inviolably  attached  to 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  refufe  to  cat  what  is  pro¬ 
hibited  to  them  in  their  own  country.  The  Ryots,  or  Mifcfable 
people  who  cultivate  the  ground,  are  in  many  places  in  ^ate  of  the 
the  moft  miferable  fituation ;  their  only  food  bein«  hliband~ 
fome  coarfe  rice  and  pepper,  for  which  they  are  obliged™”* 
to  endure  all  the  inclemencies  of  a  burning  fun,  and  the 
mconveniencies  which  attend  alternately  wading  in 
water  and  walking  with  their  bare  feet  on  the  ground 
heated  intenfely  by  the  folar  rays  5  by  which  they 
are  frequently  bliftered  in  a  miferable  manner.  All 
this,  however, .  they  fubmit  to  with  the  utmoft  pa¬ 
tience,  and  without  making  any  complaint,  expecting 
to  be  releafed  from  their  fufferings  by  death  5  though 
even  then  their  religion  teaches  them  to  hope  for 
nothing  more  than  what  they  call  abforption  into  the  cf 
fence  of  the  Deity  ;  a  date  almoft  fynonymous  with  what 
we  call  annihilation * 

HINDOSTAN,  a  celebrated  and  extenfive  coun- 

T'u-u  Afia’  bounded  on  the  north  by  Great  and  Little 
1  hibet  $  on  the  fouth,  by  the  hither  peninfula  of  In¬ 
dia,  part  of  the  Indian  fea,  and  bay  of  Bengal  :  on 
the  weft,  by  Petfta ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  Thibet,  and 
the  forther  peninfula.  It  is  Atuated  between  84°  and 
102  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  210  and  36°  of 
north  latitude ;  being  in  length  about  1 204  mileSj 


m  breadth  960 )  though  in  fome  places  much 


and 
lefs. 

This  country  was  in  early  times  diftinguilhed  among  Delation 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  India,  the  moft  probable  ofX 
derivation  of  which  is  from  Hind  the  Perftan  name.  name. 

We  are  affured  by  Mr  Wilkins,  that  no  fuch  words 
as  Hindoo  or  Hmdofan  exift  in  the  Sanfcrit  or*  learned 
language  of  the  country  5  in  which  it  is  named  Bharatd 
a  word  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.  The  firft  ac- 
counts  we  have  of  Hindoftan  are  from  Herodotus, 
who  lived  1 13  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexan- 
der  the  Great.  His  accounts,  however,  convey  very  2 
little  information,  as  he  appears  only  to  have  heard  of  He,rodo- 
the  weftern  part  of  the  country,  and  that  on  accountants 
of  its  being  tributary  to  Perfla.  He  informs  us,  that  India. 
Darius  Hyftafpes,  about  508  B.  C.  had  fent  Scylax 
of  Caryandra  to  explore  the  river  Indus.  He  fet  fail 
from  Calpatyrus,  a  town  near  the  fouree  of  the  Indus 
and  the  territories  of  PaBtja  (which  Major  Kennel  fop! 
pofes  to  be  the  modem  Pehke/y),  and  continued  his 
courfe  eaftward  to  the  fea  ;  then  altering  his  courfe  to 
the  weft,  he  arrived  at  that  place  where  the  Phoenicians 
had  formerly  failed  round  the  continent  of  Africa  •  af 
ter  which  Darius  fobdued  the  Indians,  and  beeame’ma- 
iter  of  that  fea.  The  northern  inhabitants  of  India  he 
lays,  refembled  the  Baclrians  in  their  manners,  and 
were  more  valiant  than  the  reft  ;  thofe  far  to  the  fouth- 
ward  were  as  black  as  the  Ethiopians,  killed  no  ani¬ 
mals,  but  lived  chiefly  upon  rice;  and  clothed  them- 
telves  with  cotton.  By  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
3 P  the 
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tlie  Greeks  acquired  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
country  of  Hindoftan,  though  he  did  little  elfe  than 
march  over  the  tracts  defenbed  by  Herodotus.  He 
was  informed  of  the  exigence  of  the  river  Ganges, 
which  had  not  been  known  to  Herodotus  \  and  the 
dory  of  his  fuppofing  that  he  had  difeovered  the  fource 
of  the  Nile,  when  near  the  head  of  the  Indus,  is  well 
known,  as  well  as  his  furprife  and  consternation  w  hen 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  account  of 
the  high  tides.  Major  Kennel  is  of  opinion  that  both 
thefe  It ories  are  falfehoods.  He  thinks  it  is  impoiFible 
that  Alexander  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Herodotus,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  difeo- 
veries  of  Scylax  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  other  circum- 
Itance  he  expreiTes  himfelf  as  follows.  “  The  ftory  of 
Alexander’s  furprife  at  feeing  the  tides  in  the  Indus, 
appears  to  me  equally  improbable  ;  feeing  that  the  fame 
Herodotus,  book  iii.  fpeaks  very  particularly  of  the 
tides  iu  the  Red  fea,  and  defer! bes  them  as  being  not 
only  ffrong,  but  ebbing  and  flowing  everyday.  (That 


moff  intelligent  and  ingenious  traveller  M.  Voir 
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forms  us,  that  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  three  feet  and  a 
half  at  Suez).  Arrian  takes  no  notice  of  the  tides  un¬ 
til  Alexander’s  fleet  had  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  is  true,  the  tide  of  the  Indus  does  not  go  up 
ft)  high  as  in  other  rivers  of  equal  bulk,  and  that  run 
on  fo  fmall  a  defeent ;  but  nevcrthelefs,  as  the  tide  is 
perceptible  at  50  or  60  miles  above  the  river’s  mouth, 
w’c  may  conclude,  that  it  could  hardly  efeape  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Alexander  and  his  people  in  their  voyage  from 
Pat  tala  to  the  fea,  fuppofmg  they  had  not  been  apprifed 
of  the  circumftancc.  Eefides,  Arrian’s  account  of  the 
tide  which  did  fo  much  mifehief  to  the  fleet,  is  deferip- 
t-ive  of  the  bore,  or  hidden  influx  of  the  tide,  in  a  body 
of  water  elevated  above  the  common  furfaee  of  the  fea  ; 
fuch  as  occurs  in  the  Ganges,  &c.  He  fays,  thofe 
fliips  which  lay  upon  the  fand  were  fwept  away  by  the 
fury  of  the  tide  }  while  thofe  that  iluck  in  the  mud 
were  fet  afloat  again  without  any  damage.  To  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  readers  no  reafon  will  appear  wFy  the  cir- 
eumftanccs  of  the  (hips  fhould  be  different  in  the  mud 
and  on  the  fand  :  the  fa£l  is,  that  the  bottoms  of  chan¬ 
nels  in  great  rivers  are  muddy,  while  their  (hallows  are' 
formed  of  fand  5  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  bore  to 
take  the  fhortefb  cut  up  a  river,  inilead  of  following 
the  windings  of  the  channel  5  consequently  it  muft  erofs 
the  fand  banks  it  meets  in  its  way,  and  will  alfo  prove 
more  deftru&ive  to  whatever  it  meets  with  aground 
than  what  is  afloat.”  For  an  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  in  Hindoftan,  fee  the  article  Mace- 
DON. 

,  The  Grecian  expedition  into  India  foon  excited 
a  general  curiofity  in  the  Europeans  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  country  fo  wealthy  and  fo  remote.  Me- 


gaftlienes,  the  ambaflador  of  Seleucus,  redded  long  at 


Palibothra  the  capital  of  an  Indian  nation,  and  from 
him  the  ancient  writers  learned  mod  of  what  they  knew 
concerning  that  part  of  the  world.  He  lived  about  300 
years  before  the  Chriflian  era,  and  kept  a  journal  during 
the  time  he  redded  in  India. 

For  fome  fhort  time  the  weftern  provinces  of  India 
continued  fubjeft  to  the  Syrian  empire  founded  by  Se¬ 


leucus  y  but  he  quickly  ceded  thefe  diftant  countries 
who  gave  him  only  500  elephants 
after  this  the  .  province  of  Bac- 
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tria  .like wife,  became  independent  5  and  thus  the  con-  I-Fndoih! 
ne&ion  betwixt  India  and  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world 
was  entirely  diflolvcd,  and  we  are  alinoft  entirely  igno-^ 
rant^of  the  trailing  ions  of  that  country  till  the  time  of 
the  Mohammedan  eonquclt.  That  the  exlendve  country 
we  now  call Hindojlan  was  divided  among  many  different 
nations,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  j  but  Major  Ken¬ 
nel  is  of  opinion,  that  however  this  might  be  the  eafe, 
there  was  generally  a  large  empire  or  kingdom,  which 
occupied  the  principal  part  of  that  immenfe  valley 
through  which  the  Ganges  takes  its  eourfe  5  the  capi- 


and  Patna, 


tal  of  which  has  flu&uated  between  Delhi 
as  the  limits  of  the  empire  have  varied.  This  was 
named  the  kingdom  of  the  Prq/ij  or  Gang  arid ce  in  the 
times  of  Alexander  and  Megafthenes.  Major  Kennel 
is  of  opinion  that  it  extended  weft  ward  to  the  Panjab 
country  $  and  he  alfo  thinks  it  probable  that  the  capi¬ 
tal  named  Palibothra  flood  On  the  fame  fpot  which  L 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Patna.  The  kingdom, 
according  to  this  fuppofition,  would  occupy  part  of 
Bengal  j  and  he  thinks  that  it  could  not  be  lefts  than 
that  of  l4 ranee.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  this  king¬ 
dom  that  Alexander’s  army  mutinied  and  refufed  to 
proceed  any  farther.  Arrian  informs  us,  that  the  people 
were  rich,  excellent  foldicrs,  and  good  hufbandmen  ) 
that  they  were  governed  by  nobility,  and  that  their 
rulers  impofed  nothing  harfh  upon  them. 

I  he  Hindoos  themfelves  pretend  to  an  extravagant  ato  ancient 
antiquity. j  but  we  are  informed  by  Major  Remiel,  that  Hindoo  hi- 
“  there  is  no  known  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  (that  refls  ftor>;  to  be 
on  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  materials  or  records)  ex- cre<^te(** 
tant  before  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  conquefts  5 
for  either  the  Hindoos  kept  no  regular  lnflories,  or 
they  were  all  deflroyed,  or  feeluded  from  common  eyes 
by  the  Pundits.  We  may  judge  of  their  traditions  by 
that  cxifting  concerning  Alexander’s  expedition  ;  which 
is,  that  he  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  emperor  of 
Hindoflan  near  Delhi,  and  though  viftorious,  retired 
to  Perfia  acrofs  the  northern  mountains  $  fo  that  the 
remarkable  circumftance  of  his  failing  down  the  Indus, 
in  'which  he  employed  many  months,  is  funk  altoge¬ 
ther.  And  yet,  perhaps,  few  events  of  ancient  times 
reft  on  better  foundations  than  this  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  Alexander,  as  appears  by  its  being  fo  highly  cele¬ 
brated,  not  only  by  contemporaries,  but  by  fcveral  of 
the  moft  eminent  authors  for  fome  centuries  following. 

The  only  traces  of  Indian  hiftory  we  meet  with  are  in 
the  Perfian  hiftcrians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th. 
century,  Mohammed  Feriflita  compofed  a  hiftory  of 
Hindoftan,  meft  of  W’hieh  w  as  given  in  that  of  Colonel 
Dowq  published  upwards  of  30  years  ago  ,  but  with 
regard  to  the  early  part  of  it,  Major  Kennel  is  of  opinion 
that  it  cannot  at  all  be  depended  upon.  6 

The  authentic  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  commences  with  Expeditions, 
the  conquefts  of  Mahmud  or  Mahmood  Gazni,  about ofMuli- 
the  year  1000.  His  kingdom  had  arifen  out  of  that  Fud  Gpni 
of  the  Saracens,  who  under  the  caliph  A1  WalidMfcd11110  IlUUSU 
extended  their  conquefts  immenfely  both  to  the  caft 
and  w^eft.  Mahmud  was  the  third  from  Abiftagi,  a 
governor  of  Khorafan,  who  had  revolted  from  the  king  s 
of  Buekharia.  He  pofTeffed  great  part  of  that  coun¬ 
try  formerly  knowui  by  the  name  of  Baffina,  Gazni, 

Gazna,  or  Ghizni,  was  the  capital  j  a  city  which  flood 
near  the  fource  of  the  Indus,  though  Balkh  like  wife 
claimed  this  honour.  Subadlagi,  the  father  of  Mah¬ 
mud* 
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a.  mud,  had  pro]  e -fled  the  couqucft  of  the  weftern  part 
of  India  j  but  dying*  before  he  could  put  his  dehgns 
in  execution,  Mahmud  took  upon  hirnfelf  the  con  dud 
of  tlie  expedition  ;  but  previous  to  his  invafion  of  In¬ 
dia,  he  ilrengthencd  hirnfelf  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole. of  the  ancient  Badria.  His  tlrft  invafion  took 
place  in  the  year  1000;  during  which  he  made  uo 
farther  progrefs  than  the  province  of  Moult  an.  That 
part  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Kuttry  and 
Rajpoot  tribe,  tlie  Malli  and  Catheri  of  Alexander, 
who  liili  retained  their  ancient  fpirit,  and  made  a  very 
flout  red  dance  to  the  armies  of  tliat  furious  enthufiaftr 
As  ho  was  prompted  to  this  undertaking  no  left  by  a 
do  fire  of  exterminating  the  Hindoo  religion  than  by 
that  of  eonquefr,  a  league  was  at  hit  formed  againtt 
him  among  all  the  Indian  princes  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda.  Their  allied  forces, 
however,  were  defeated,  and  the  year  1008  was  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  dettrndion  of  the  famous  temple  of  Nagra- 
eut  in  tlie  Panjab  country*  Having  fatiated  hirnfelf 
with  plunder  on  this  occasion,  Mahmud  returned  to 
his  own  country  5  but  in  ion  invaded  Hindoftan  once 
more,  deftroying  Tanafar  a  city  on  the  weft  of  Delhi, 
and  a  more  celebrated  place  of 
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Delhi  was  reduced  on  this  oecafion  j  and  in 
feven  years  after  Canoge  was  taken  •>  the  temples  of 
Matra  or  Methura,  the  Methora  of  Pliny,  a  city  of 
.great  antiquity,  and  remarkable  for  a  place  of  worfbip 
near  Agra,  were  likewife  demolifhed  5  but  he  failed  in 
his  attempts  on  tlie  Rajpoots  of  Agimcre,  either  through 
their  own  valour  or  the  ftrength  of  their  country.  PI  is 
twelfth  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  1024,  when 
he  deftroyed  the  celebrated  temple  of  Sumnaut  in  the 
peninfula  of  Guzerat,  adjoining  to  the  city  of  Puttan 
on  the  fea-eoaft,  and  not  far  from  tkc  ill  and  of  Diu, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Portnguefe.  In  this  expedi¬ 
tion  lie  proved  very  fuecefsful,  reducing  the  whole 
peninfula  of  Guzerat,  with  many  cities,  the  temples  of 
which  he  conftantly  deftroyed  *,  and  indeed  feemed  no 
lefs  pleafed  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Plindoo  religion 
than  with  tlie  conqueft  of  the  country.  At  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1028,  he  was  polfeffed  of  the  eaft- 
ern  and  by  far  the  largeft  part  of  Perfia,  and  nominal¬ 
ly  of  all  the  provinces  from  the  weftern  part  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat  *,  as  well  as  thofe 
lying  between  the  Indus  and  the  mountains  of  Agi- 
mere  *,  but  the  Rajpoots  in  that  country  ftill  preferved 
their  independency,  which  they  have  done  all  along, 
even  to  the  prefent  time. 

In  the  year  1158  the  empire  of  Gazna  fell  to  pieces 
from  the  fame  eaufes  by  which  other  large  and  un¬ 
wieldy  ftates  have  been  deftroyed.  The  weftern  and 
largeft  part,  which  ftill  retained  the  name  of  Gazna, 
was  forced  upon  by  the  family  of  Gaurides,  fo  na¬ 
med  from  Gaur  or  Ghor,  a  province  beyond  the  In¬ 
dian  Caucafus  j  wdiile  thofe  contiguous  to  both  ftiores 
of  the  Indus  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  poffetfion 
of  Chufero  or  Cufroe,  whofe  capital  was  ftxed  at  La¬ 
hore.  In  1 184  the  pofterity  of  this  prince  wrere  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  their  terri  tori  ties  by  the  Gaurides*,  by  whieh 
means  tlie  Mohammedans  became  neighbours  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  in  a  fhort  time  began  to  extend  their 
dominions  to -the  caft  ward.  In  1194  Mohammed  Go- 
ri  penetrated  into  Hindoftan  as  far  as  Benares,  and 
repeated  the  fame  feenes  of  devaluation  which  had  for- 
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meriy  taken  place  under  Mahmud  Gazni.  At  this  pc-  HtTidflftafc. 
riod  Major  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  purity  of  the  1  ~’v 
language  of  Hindoftan  began  to  decline,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  do  fo  till  it  became  what  it  is  at  prefent  j  the 
original  dialect  being  what  is  called  the  Sanfcrit,  and 
which  is  now  a  dead  language.  Mohammed  Gori  al- 
fo  reduced  the  fouthern  part  of  the  province  of  Agi- 
mere,  and  the  territory  to  tlie  fouih  of  the  river  Jum¬ 
na,  taking  pofteftiem  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Gualior. 

After  his  death  in  1205,  the  empire  of  Gazna  was 
again  divided  ^  and  the  Pat  an  or  Afghan  empire  was 
founded  by  Cuttub,  who  had  the  Indian  part,  the  Per- 
fan  remaining  to  Eldoze.  Cuttub  fixed  his  imperial 
•refidcnce  at  Delhi  j  and  in  1210  the  greateft  part  of 
Hindoftan  Proper  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  AI~ 
turn iib,  the  fucceffor  of  Cuttub.  After  his1  time  the 
government  of  Bengal  was  always  bellowed  upon  one 
of  tlse  reigning  emperor’s  fonsq  and  during  his  reign 
the  bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan  put  an  end  to  tne 
other  branch  of  the  Gaznian  empire,  known  by  the 
name  of-  K/iara/m ;  of  which  revolution  an  account  is 
given  under  the  article  Gazna  $  but  Hindoftan  was  at  8 
that  time  left  undifturbeck  In  1242  the  Moguls  began  Firft  invj» 
to  make  irruptions  into  Hindoftan,  but  did  not  at  this  fion  of  tilC 
time  make  any  permanent  conqueft.  The  country  * 
was  now  in  much  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  had  been 
before  the  invafion  of  the  Mohammedans,  viz.  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  ftates  tributary  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  but  in  a  great  meafure  independent ;  and  which 
did  not  fail  to  revolt  whenever  a  favourable  opportu- 
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been  reduced  by  Cuttub  in  1 205,  fhook  off  the  yoke 
in  the  year  1265,  an<^  Rajpoots  were  on  every  oc- 
cafion  ready  to  revolt,  notwithstanding  that  their  coun¬ 
try  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The 
moft  dreadful  maffacres,  rebellions,  and  confufton,  now 
took  place,  which,  from  that  period  almoft  to  the  time 
that  tlie  Britilli  government  commenced,  made  up  the 
hiftory  of  Hindoftan.  The  empire  being  parcelled 
out  among  a  fet  of  rapacious  governors,  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  laft  degree  of  mifery,  and  were  at 
laft  fo  far  milled  as  to  imagine  that  it  was  their  intereft 
to  take  up  arms,  in  order  to  render  thefe  governors  in¬ 
dependent.  Had  the  emperors  of  Hindoftan  eenfulted 
their  true  intereft,  they  would  have  given  up  tlie  pro¬ 
vinces  which  lay  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus 
and  the  deferts  of  Agimere  ;  as  thefe  formed  a  bar¬ 
rier  which  could  not  ealily  be  palled  by  any  invader. 

By  neglecting  this  precaution,  however,  they  at  laft 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Moguls  to  penetrate  into 
their  country ;  and  thefe,  after  feveral  invafions,  be¬ 
came  at  laft  fo  formidable,  that  they  -were  permitted  by 
the  emperors,  in  the  year  1292,  to  fettle  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  this  time  the  reigning  emperor  was  Ferofe  II. 

\of  the  tribe  of  Chilligi  or  Kil/igi ,  fo  named  from  Kil-  9 
lige  near  the  mountains  of  Gaur  ;  and  in  1293  this  The  cornw 
emperor  proje&ed  the  conqueft  of  the  Deecan ;  by  which try  of  Dec« 
was  meant* at  that  time  all  the  territory  lying  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Mahanada  and  Cat-  * 
tack  rivers  ;  an  extent  of  dominion  almoft  equal  to  all 
that  he  already  poffeffed  in  Hindoftan.  Ferofe  was 
incited  to  attempt  this  by  the  riches  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  Decean  ;  and  the  perfon  who  propofed  it 
was  one  Alla,  governor  of  Gurrah,  a  country  nearly 
bordering  upon  tfiat  which  he  was  about  to  invade. 

3  P  2  Alla, 
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Alla,  having  aeeomplifhed  his  undertaking,  _ 

which  he  amaffed  an  incredible  quantity  of  treafure^, 
depofed  and  murdered  the  emperor,,  affuming  to  him- 
felf  the  fovereignty  of  Hindoftan.  He  then  began  a 
new  plan  of  eonqueft  ;  and  the  firft  inftance  of  his  fue- 
cefs  was  the  redu&ion  of  Guzcrat,  a  ftrong  fortrefs, 
whicli  had  hitherto  remained  independent,  and,  while 
it  continued  fo,  was  a  ftrong  obftaele  to  his  defigns 
upon  the  Deeean.  He  next  reduced  Rantanpour  and 
Cheitore,  two  of  the  ftrongeft  forts  in  the  Rajpoot 
country.  In  1303  the  city  of  Warangole,  capital  of 
a  kingdom  of  the  Deeean  named  Tellingana,  was  re¬ 
duced  5  but  in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  conquefts  the  Moguls 
invaded  the  country  from  an  oppofite  quarter,  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  fuburbs  of  Delhi.  Notwithftanding  this 
check  the  emperor  refumed  his  plan  of  eonqueft  5  the 
remainder  of  Malwa  was  fubdued  ;  and  in  1306  the 
eonqueft  of  the  Deeean  was  again  undertaken.  The 
«ondu&  of  the  war  was  now  committed  to  Cafoor  ; 
who  not  only  carried  his  army  into  Dowlatabad,  but, 
in  1310,  penetrated  into  the  Carnatic  alfo.  The  ex- 
tent  of  his  eonquefts  in  that  country  is  not  known  ;  and 
indeed  his  expeditions  feem  to  have  been  made  with  a 
view  rather  to  plunder  than  to  atchieve  any  permanent 
eonqueft.  Tire  quantity  of  riches  he  amaffechwas  fo 
great,  that  the  foldiers  are  faid  to  have  carried  away 
only  the  gold,  leaving  filver  behind  them  as  too  eum- 
berfome.  As  the  treafure  carried  off  on  this  oecafion 
had  been  accumulating  for  a  number  of  ages,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  country  had  long  remained  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity. 

Caloor  ftill  proceeding  in  his  conquefts,  ravaged  a 
fceond  time  the  northern  part  of  the  Deeean,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Tellingana  and  the  Carnatie 
to  become  tributary  to  him.  Rebellions  took  place 
in  1322;  but  the  country  was  again  reduced  in  1326 
and  the  whole  Carnatie  ravaged  from  one  fea  to  the 
other.  This  year  Alla  died,  and  his  fucceffors,  not 
to  being  pofleffed  of  his  abilities,  were  unable  to  retain 
Revolts  and  the  dominions  he  had  left.  Under  the  emperor  Mo- 

thrmSut  “,IIL  ‘he  P/?le  °f  the  DeCCan  aSa‘n  revolt- 
the  whole  ed’  and  drove  the  Mohammedans  fo  completely  out  of 
Empire.  thefe  countries,  that  nothing  remained  to  them  but 
the  fortrefs  of  Dowlatabad,  In  1344  the  city  of  Bif- 
niaga[’.  PToP€rly  Btjwagur,  was  founded  by  Belaldeo 
the  king  of  Deccan,  who  had  headed  the  inhabitants 
n)  tlieir  late  revolt.  Mohammed  in  the  mean  time  at¬ 
tempted  to  extend  his  dominions  towards  the  eaft  5  but 
while  he  employed  himfelf  in  this,  many  provinces  were 
m  by  rebellions  in  Bengal,  Guzerat,  and  the  Panjab. 
His  fueeeffor  Ferofe  III.  who  afeended  the  throne  in 
ffemed  more  defirous  of  improving  the  remains 
his  empire  than  of  extending  it  •  and,  during  his 
reign,  which  continued  for  37  years,  agriculture  and 
the  arts  were  the  favourite  obje&s  of  his  purfuit.  Af¬ 
ter  his  death,  in  1388,  a  rebellion  and  civil  war  took 
place,  and  continued  for  feveral  years  3  and  matters 
were  brought  to  a  crifis  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  III. 
who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  1393  5  and,  during 
this  time,  the  empire  of  Hindoftan  exhibited  the  fin- 
gular  cireumftance  of  two  emperors  refiding  in  the 
fame  capital,  and  in  arms  againft  each  othe»*.  While 
facresof  &  this  Nation,  Tamerlane,  after 

TmJL  \Tn8t  ^  ^  311  tbe  "'eftern  Part  of  Tartary  and 
Afia,  turned  his  arms  againft  Hindoftan  in  the  year 
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.  eonqueft  was  eafy,  and  his  behaviour  fuel!  KWoa*. 

as  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  name  by  which  he  iswJZ^ 
>et  known  in  Hindoftan,  “  the  deftroying  prince.” 

After  having  brought  into  captivity  a  raft  number  of 
the  poor  inhabitants,  lie  caufed  a  general  maflacre  to 
be  commenced  left  they  Ihould  join  the  enemy  in  cafe 
of  any  fudden  emergency  ;  and  in  confequenee  of  this 
erual  order,  upwards  of  100,000  were  put  to  death  in 
one  hour.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 599  he  was 
met  by  the  Indian  army,  whom  lie  defeated  with  or  eat 
{laughter,  and  foon  after  made  himfelf  maftcr  of  the 
imperial  eity  of  Delhi.  At  this  time  the  capital  cou- 
fifted  of  three  cities,  named  Old  Delhi,  Seyri,  and  Jc- 
Jian  Penah.  Seyri  was  furrounded  with  a  wall  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  ;  and  Old  Delhi  was  the  fame,  but 
much  larger,  lying  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  other. 

Thefe  two  were  joined  on  each  fide  by  a  wall :  and  the 
third,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two,  lay  be¬ 
tween  them.  As  the  eity  made  no  refiftance,  there 
could  not  be  a  pretence  for  ufing  the  inhabitants  with 
any  cruelty  :  and  thus  matters  pafl'ed  on  quietly  till  the 
1 2th  of  January,  when  the  Tartar  foldiers  infulted 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  at  one  of  the  gates.  The 
Emirs  were  ordered  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  diforders, 
but  found  it  impoflible.  The  Sultanas,  having  a  emri- 
ofity  to  fee  the  rarities  of  Delhi,  and  particularly  a 
famous  palace  adorned  with  icoo  pillars  built  by  an 
ancient  Indian  king,  went  in  with  all  the  court  5  and 
the  gate  being  thus  left  open  for  every  body,  above 
i5,°°o  foldiers  got  in  unpereeived.  But  there  was  a 
far  larger  number  of  troops  in  a  place  between  the  ei- 
ties  above  mentioned,  who  committed  fueh  diforders 
that  an  infurre&ion  commenced  ;  fome  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  attacking  them,  while  others,  in  defpair,  fet 
fire  to  tjieir  .lioufes,  and  burnt  themfelves  with  their 
wives  and  children.  The  foldiers,  taking  advantage  of 
this  eonfufion,  pillaged  the  lioufes;  while  the  diforder 
^v_as  augmented  by  the  admiftion  of  more  troops,  who 
feized  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  eities  that 
had  fled  to  Delhi  for  fhelter.  The  Emirs  eaufed  the 
gates  to.  be  (hut ;  but  they  were  quickly  opened  by 
the  foldiers,  who  rofe  in  arms  againft  their  officers  ; 
fo  that,  by  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  whole 
army  had  entered,  and  the  city  was  totally  deftroved.- 
Some  foldiers  carried,  off  no  fewer  than  150  flaves, 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  nay,  fome  of  their  boys 
had  20  flaves  a-pieee  to  their  ffiare.  The  other  fpoils 
in  jewels,  plate,  and  raanufa&ures,  -were  immenfc  ;  for 
the  Indian  women  and  girls  were  all  adorned  with  pre¬ 
cious  ftoncs,  and  had  bracelets  and  rings  on  their  hands, 
feet,  and  even  toes,  fo  that  the  foldiers  were  loaded 
with  them.  On  the  15th  the  Indians  attempted  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  in  the  great  mofque  of  Old  Delhi ;  but 
being  attacked  by  the  Tartars,  they  were  all  flaughter- 
ed,  and  towers  ere6!ed.  A  dreadful  carnage  now  en- 
fued  throughout  the  whole  city,  though  feveral  days 
elapfed  before  the  inhabitants  could  be  forced  to  quit 
it  entirely  ;  and  as  they  went,  the  Ereirs  took  many  of 
them  into  their  ferviee.  The  artifans  were  alfo  diftri- 
buted  among  the  princes  and  commanders,  all  but  the 
mafons,  who  were  referved  for  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
build  him  a  large  ftone  mofque  at  Samareand. 

.  After  this  terrible  devaftation,  Tamerlane  marched 
into  the  different  provinces  of  Hindoftan,  everywhere 
defeating  the  Indians  who  oppofed  him,  and  daughter¬ 
ly 
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indoftgn.  mg  the  Ghebrs  or  worfhippers  of  fire.  On  the  2  5th  of 

-"v  '  March  he  retired,  and  thus  fet  the  miferable  inhabi¬ 

tants  free  from  the  in  oft  bloody  conqueror  that  had 
ever  invaded  them.  He  did  not,  however,  difturb  the 
fucceflion  to  the  throne,  but  left  Mahmud  in  quiet 
poffeffian  of  it,  referving  to  himfelf  only  that  of  the 
Panjab  country.  The  death  of  Mahmud,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1413,  put  an  end  to  what  is  called  the  Patan 
dynafty,  founded  by  Cuttub  in  1205.  He  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Chizer,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from  the 
impoftor  Mohammed,  and  his  pofterity  continued  to 
enjoy  it  till  the  year  1450;  when  Bclloli,  an  Afghan 
of.  the  tribe  of  Lodi,  took  pofleflion  of  it,  the  reigning 
prince  Alla  II.  having  abdicated  the  government.  Un¬ 
der  him  all  Hindoftan  was,  divided  into  feparate  ftates ; 
and  a  prince,  whofe  title  was  the  king  of  the  cajl,  who 
refided .  at  Jionpour  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
became  fo  formidable,  that  the  king  of  Delhi  had  only 
a  ftiadow  of  authority  remaining  to  him.  A  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  empire,  however,  was  recovered  by 
the  fon  of  Belloli  ;  who,  in  the  year  1501,  fixed  his 
royal  refidence  at  Agra.  During  his  reign  the  Portu- 
guefe  firft  accomplilhed  the  paflage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  had  no  connexion  with 
any  other  part  of  Hindoftan  than  fome  maritime  places 
in  the  Deccan  which  had  always  been  independent  of 
the  court  or  Delhi.  In  1516,  during  the  reign  of 
Ibrahim  II.  matters  fell  into  fuch  confufion  that  Sul¬ 
tan  Baber,  a  defeendant  of  1  amerlane,  found  means 
to  conquer  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  empire. 
His  firft  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  1318  5  and 
the  year  1525  he. made  himfelf  mafter  of  Delhi.  In  his 
laft  invafion  he  is  faid  to  have  brought  with  him  only 
10,000  h.orfe  ;  having  been  furniftied  with  the  reft 
by  the  difaflfe&ed  fubje£ls  of  the  emperor.  During 
the  five  years  that  he  reigned,  his  chief  employment 
was  the  reduflion  of  lome  of  the  eaftern  provinces ; 
but  he  had  not  time  to  compole  the  difturbances  which 
took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 
Un  his  death  the  feeds  of  rebellion,  which  Baber  had 
not  been  able  to  exterminate,  produced  fo  many  re¬ 
volts  and  infurreftions,  that  his  fon  Humaioon,  though 
a  prince  of  great  abilities  and  virtue,  was  driven  from 
the  throne,  and  obliged  to  take  flicker  among  the  Raj- 
Pences  of  Agimere,  where  he  lived  in  great 
diftrefs.  During  the  time  of  his  exile  his  fon  Ack- 
bar  was  born,  whom  Mr  Rennel  looks  upon  to  be 

°?tr-  ,thn  Sreat®ft  Princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne 
.  -Hindoftan.  The  fovereignty  was  held  in  the  mean 
time  by  an  ufurper,  named  Sheerkhan,  who  in  i  r4  r 
was  killed  at  the  liege  of  Cheitore,  and  buried  in 
a  magnificent  maufoleum,  of  which  Mr  Hodges  has 
exhibited  a  drawing  in  this  country.  His  territories, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  extended  from  the  Indus  to 
■Bengal;  but  fo  unfettled  was  the  government,  that 
after  his  deceafe  no  fewer  than  five  fovereigns  appeared 
in  the  fpace  of  nine  years.  This  induced  a  ftrong  party 
in  Hindoftan  to  recal  Humaioon ;  but  he  lived  only 

2  one  year  after  Ins  return.  J 

je°f  In  J555>  Humaioon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ack- 
rr’  ,  ’  at. that  time  only  14  years  of  age.  During  his 

k  long  reign  of  51  years,  he  eftabliihed  the  empire  on  a 

more  fure  foundation  than  it  had  probably  ever  been 
before ;  though  even  at  this  time  Mr  Rennel  is  of  opi- 
aion,  that  all  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  people  was 
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merely  that  there  was  no  aftual  rebellion.  The  firft  Hindoftan, 

years  of  his  reign  were  fpent  in  reducing  the  provinces  v - v— 

which  had  revolted  from  Agimere  to  Bengal ;  and  the 
obedience  of  thefe  he  took  care  to  fecure  as  well  ns 
poftible  by  a  careful  choice  of  governors  ;  particularly 
by  an. unlimited  toleration  in  religious  matters,  and  an 
attention  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  In 
he  refolvcd  to  invade  the  Deccan,  which  had 
hitherto  refilled  the  p»wer  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The. 
war  continued  for  20  years ;  during  all  which  time  no 
farther  progrefs  was  made  than  the  redu&ion  of  the 
weftern  part  of  Berar,  Candeifti,  Tellingana  (a  divifion 
of  Golconda),  and  the  northern  part  of  Amednagur : 
the  capital  of  which,  named  alfo  Amednagur ,  was  taken 
in  1601,  after  a  long  and  bloody  fiege,  and  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempt  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan  to  relieve  it. 

Under  his  fiicceffor  Jehan  Guire,  the  proje£l  w'as  but  Bad  con- 
faintly  carried  on  ;  the  empire  was  difturbed  by  the  re-du&  of  his 
bellion  of  Shah  Jehan  the  emperor’s  fon;  and  the  influ-  facccflors. 
ence  of  Noor  Jehan  his  miftrefs  perplexed  the  councils 
of  the  nation..  In  this  prince’s  reign  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
the  firft  Englifh  ambaflador,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Hin¬ 
doftan.  The  Portuguefe  had  now  acquired  confiderable 
pofteftions  in  Guzerat  and  Bengal,  but  only  thofe  in  the 
former  provinces  attraaed  the  attention  of  the  court ;  fo 
that  the  Perfian  hiftorian  takes  no  notice  of  thofe  in 
Bengal.  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  fucceeded 
his  father  Jehan  Guire  in  1627,  the  conqueft  of  the 
Deccan  was  more  vigorouftv  puftied  than  before;  and 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  fuch  a  deftruaive  manner, 
that  moft  of  the  princes  in  thofe  parts  were  fain  to  make 
fubmiftion  to  the  emperor.  During  this  reign  a  war 
took  place  with  the  Portuguefe,  which  ended  in  the  cx- 
pulfion  of  the  latter  from  Hoogly  on  the  Ganges.  In 
his  private  charaaer  Shah  Jehan  was  a  very  debauched 
and  wicked  prince,  which  gave  occafion  to  one  of  his 
fons  named  Aureng-xib,  or  Avreng-xebe,  to  dethrone  him. 

Jhis  prince  attained  his  end. by  a  train  of  deep  hypo- The  empire 
crily  and  difllmulation ;  covering  his  ambition  with  a  railed  to  its 
pretence  of  religion,  and  under  that  pretence  commit- ^r?ateft 
ting  the  greateft  crimes.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with  S,b)r 
two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  he  defeated  by  un-  zebe. 
forefeen  accidents,  when  he  himfelf  Teemed  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  deftru£lion.  Having  at  laft  got  them  in¬ 
to  his  power,  he.  put  them  both  to  death,  and  then  la¬ 
mented  their  misfortunes.  One  of  his  brothers  who. 
a  (lifted  him,  was  rewarded  firft  with  imprifonment,  and 
then  with  death.  By  the  year  1660,  he  had  attained 
full  polieflion  of  the  fovereignty,  and  from  that  time, 
to  the  year  1678  there  reigned  a  profound  tranquil¬ 
lity  throughout  the  whole  empire.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  he  undertook  the  conqueft  of  the  Deccan, 
to  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  incited  by  the  refolu- 
tion  and  growing  power  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  ftate  ;  and  who,  in  that  chara&er,  appeared 
almoft  as  a  rival  to  Aureng-zebe  himfelf.  Having 
quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Patans,  who  lived  beyond  the 
Indus,  he  perfecuted  the  Hindoos  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Agimere  commenced  a  war 
again  ft  him.  On  this  occafion  he  Beaded  his  armies 
alfo  in  perfon ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  be  hem¬ 
med  m  among  the  mountains,  lie  would  certainly  have 
been  taken  prifoner,  had  not  the  enemy  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  allow  him  to  efcape.  They  allowed  alfo  the 
emprefs  to  make  her  efcape,  after  fhe  had  been  aauaily 

takes*. 
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Ixituloflan.  taken.  In  1681,  he  renewed  Ins  incurfions  into  that  who  Teemed  rofolved  to 
*  country,  took  and  deftroyed  Che&urc,  committing 
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other  devaluations,  and  everywhere  deftroying  the  Hin¬ 
doo  temples  and  objects  of  worfhip  5  'but  notwithfland- 
ing  all  his  efforts,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon  his 
enterprife,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  peace.  From 
the  year  1678  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1707,  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  Dec  can, 
the  grcateft  part  of  which  he  reduced,  and  for  the  laft 
five  years  of  his  life  is  faid  to  have  been  a£iually  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  held.  I  his  long  abfenee  from  his  capi¬ 
tal  could  not  but  be  produdhve  of  bad  confequences. 
Rebellions  brofte  out  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  } 
and  during  this  period,  the  .Tats  or  Jauts  firft  made 
their  appearanee  in  the  province  of  Agra.  They  were 
at  firft  only  a  fet  01  banditti  j  but  have  fiiice  grown  to 
be  a  very  coniiderable  Rate,  and  onee  were  of  fome 
confequence  in  Upper  Hindoftan.  After  the  iotli 
year  of  Aureng-zebe’s  reign,  however,  we  know  very 
little  of  his  tranfa&ions,  as  lie  would  not  allow  any  hi- 
flory  of  it  to  be  written.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
empire  extended  from  the  iotli  to  the  35th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  almoft  as  many  degrees  in  longitude. 

“  His  revenue  (fays  Major  Rennel)  exceeded  35  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  fterling,  in  a  country  where  the  pro- 
'dufls  of  the  earth  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in 
England.  But  fo  weighty  a  feeptre  could  be  wielded 
only  by  a  band  like  Aureng-Zebe’s  5  and  we  accordingly 
find,  that  in  the  courfe  of  50  years  after  his  death,  a  fuc- 
•cefiion  of  weak  princes  and  wieked  minifters  reduced 
j*  this  aftonithing  empire  to  nothing.” 

Its  quick  Aureng-zcbe  left  four  Tons  5  Maufum,  afterwards  em- 
dccline  un-  peror,  under  the  title  of  Bahader  Shall  5  Azem,  Kaum 
ceflors.S  UlC"  and  Acbar>  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  Per- 

fia  30  years  before,  on  account  of  his  having  engaged 
in  rebellion  againft  his  father.  A  civil  war  inftantly 
commenced  between  Azem  and  Maufum  ;  the  event  of 
whieh  was  decided  in  a  great  battle,  where  300,000 
combatants  were  brought  into  the  field  on  each  fide. 
In  this  battle  Azem  was  defeated  and  killed  *,  after 
which  Maufum  afeended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Ba¬ 
hader  Shah.  He  was  a  prince  of  confiderable  abilities  ; 
but  the  diforders  of  the  empire  were  already  rifen  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  during  his  ftiort  reign  of  five 
years,  he  found  it  impoflible  to  compofe  them.  He 
was  firft  engaged  in  war  with  his  brother  Kaum  Bufti, 
whom  he  alfo  defeated  and  killed  ;  after  whieh  his  at¬ 
tention  was  engaged  by  the  Seiks,  a  new  fet  of  religion- 
ifts,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  had  filent- 
ly  eftablifhed  themfelves  along  the  foot  of  the  eaftern 
mountains.  They  now7  appeared  in  arms  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Lahore,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  from 
tlienee  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  The  emperor  march¬ 
ed  againft  thefe  adverfaries  in  perfon,  and  with  great 
difficulty  brought  them  under  fubje&ion.  He  then 
took  up  his  residence  at  Lahore,  -where  he  died  after 
a  ftiort  illnefs,  without  having  ever  vifited  the  imperial 
cities  of  Agra  or  Delhi. 

After  the  death  of  Bahader  Shah  the  empire  was 
again  contefted  among  his  four  fons.  Of  thefe  the  fe- 
cond,  named  Azem  Ooftiaun,  took  poffeffion  of  the 
treafures ;  but  was  oppofed  by  his  three  brothers  who 
agreed  to  divide  the  empire  among  them.  Azem,  was 
defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle,  gained  chiefly  by  the 
valour  and  conduft  of  the  youngeft  named  Shah  Jehan  ; 


.  abide  by  agreement,  and  as.  Hindo/J 
a  proof  of  bis  fincenty,  ordered  the  treafures  to  be  di- 
vided.  This  was  prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  Zuol- 
fecar-khan,  an  ornrah  in  high  truft.  A  new  civil  war 
commenced,  in  which  Jehan  Shah  was  killed.  -The 
two  remaining  brothers  tried  their  fortune  in  a  third 
battle,  whieh  left  Jehauder,  the  deleft,  in  poffeffion  of 
the  throne.  In  nine  months  he  was  dethroned  by  Fe- 
rakfere,  or  Furrokfere,  fon  to  the  dec eafed  Azem  Oo- 
ftiaun  5  having,  during  his  ftiort  reign,  difplayed  almoft 
unparalleled  meannefs  of  fpirit* 

-t  his  revolution  was  aecomplilhed  by  the  affiftanee 
of  two  brothers,  Houffein  Ali  Khan  and  AbdooUa 
Khan,  who  had  extenflve  governments  in  the  eaftern 
provinces*  The  calamities  of  the  empire  were  not  at 
all  abated  during  this  reign.  In  1713  the  Seiks 
appeared  again  in  arms  5  and  in  1716  were  grown  fo 
formidable,  that  the -emperor  himfelf  was  obliged  to 
march  againft  them  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant^of  the 
particulars  of  this  campaign.  About  this  time  thcpirml 
Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  obtained  the  famous  Fir- granted  b 
man  or  grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  export  and  im- the  Eaft  I«.. 
port  were  exempted  from  duties  or  cuftoms ;  whieh dia  Coir“ 
was  regarded  as  the  company’s  commercial  eharter  inpany' 
India,  while  they  flood  in  need  of  prote&ion  from,  the 
princes  of  that  country. 

Ferokfere  was  depofed,  and  his.  eyes  put  out,  by  the 
two  brothers  who  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne  5  and  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  two  other  emperors,  whom 
they  afterwards  fet  up,  were  depofed  and  murdered  5 
and  thus,  in  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Aureim- 
zebc,  1  x  princes  of  his  line,  who  had  either  mounted 
the  throne,  or  been  competitors  for  it,  were  extermi¬ 
nated,  while  the  government  declined  with  fuch  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  the  empire  Teemed  ready  to  be  difraembered 
to  a  greater  degree  than  it  had  even  been  before  the 
invafion  of  Tamerlane.  In  1718  the  two  brothers 
raifed  to  the  throne  Mohammed  Shah,  the  grandfon 
of  Bahader  Shah  ;  but  this  prince  having  got  fufficient 
warning  by  the  fate  of  his  predeeeffors,  took  care  to 
rid  himfelf  of  thefe  powerful  fubje&s,  though  this  could 
not  be  accompli ftied  without  a  civil  war.  New  ene¬ 
mies,  however,  ftarted  up.  Nizam-al-MuIk,  vieeroy 
of  the  Deccan,,  had  been  for  fome  time  augmenting 
bis  power  by  every  poftiblc  method,  and  was  evidently 
afpiring  at  independence.  Having  received  fome  af¬ 
fronts  from  the  two  brothers,  who  for  fome  time  had 
ruled  every  thing  with  an  abfolute  fway,  he  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  his  government.  In  1722  he  was 
invited  to  court,  and  offered  the  plaee  of  vizier  or  prime 
mini  ft  or,  but  declined  accepting  it,  while  the  growing 
and  formidable  power  of  the  Mahrattas  furnifhed  him 
with  a  pretence  for  augmenting  his  army.  At  laft, 
having  by  the  year  1738  attained  a  fufficient  degree 
of  ftrength  to  accomplifh  his  purpofes,  and  confident 
of  Ins  having  a  large  party  at  court,  he  came  thither 
attended  by  a  great  body  of  armed  followers.  Find¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  intereft  of  the  emperor  was  ftill 
too  powerful  for  him,  he  invited  the  celebrated  Perfian 
11  fur  per  Nadir  Shah,  commonly  known  by  the  n&meItmfoll0f 
of  Kouli  Khan ,  to  invade  Hindoftan.  The  invitation  Nadir 
was  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  the  country  without  Shah, 
oppofition.  The  imperial  general  Douran  being  killed 
in  a  fkirmifh,  no  decifrve  engagement  took  place ;  and 
the  Perfian  chief,  though  far  advanced  into  Hindoftan, 

yet 
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yet  looked  upon  matters  to  be  fo  uncertain,  that  he 
;  offered  to  evacuate  the  country  and  retire  for  50  lacks 
of  rupees,  about  half  a  million  fterling.  The  intrigues 
of  the  Nizam  and  his  parly  hindered  the  emperor  from 
complying  with  this  moderate  demand  5  inllead  of 
which  he  abfhidly  threw  himfelf  upon  the  ufurper’s 
mercy,  who  then  tooJv  pofleflion  of  Delhi,  demanding 
a  ranfom  of  30  millions  fterling.  At  an  interview  with 
the  emperor,  he  feverely  reprimanded  him  for  his  mif- 
condud  ;  however,  he  told  him,  that  as  he  was  of  the 
race  of  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who  had  not  oftended  the 
reigning  family  of  Perfia,  he  would  not  take  the  em¬ 
pire  from  him  ;  only  as  he  had  put  him  to  the  trouble 
of  coming  fo  far  to  fettle  his  affairs,  he  infilled  that  his 
expences  ihould  be  paid.  The  unfortunate  emperor 
made  no  anfwer  to  this  fpeceh  ;  but  Nadir  took  care 
to  enforce  the  latter  part  of  it.  Some  time  after  the 
departure  of  the  emperor,  Nadir  went  to  the  camp  to 
pay  him  a  vifit  ;  where  he  feized  upon  200  cannon 
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oil  immediately  to  Candahar.  He  then  marched  back 
to  Delhi,  where  a  mob  arofc  about  the  price  of  corn. 
As  Nadir  Shah  was  endeavouring  to  quell  it,  a  mufket 
was  defignedly  fired  at  him,  by  which  lie  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  being  killed.  Exafperated  at  this,  he  command¬ 
ed  an  indiscriminate  maffacre  to  be  made,  which  bis 
cruel  foldiers  inftantly  put  in  execution  with  the  greatefl 
alacrity,  and  120,000,  or,  according  to  others,  150,000, 
of  the  miferable  inhabitants  were  flaughtered  without 
mercy.  This  was  followed  by  a  feizure  of  all  the 
jewels,  plate,  and  valuable  articles  which  could  be 
found,  befides  the  exa£!ion  of  the  30  millions,  which 
was  done  with  the  utmoil  rigour  ;  infomuch  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  chofe  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives  than  to  bear  the  torments  to  which  they 
were  fubjefled  in  cafe  of  inability  to  pay  the  fum  im- 
pofed  upon  them.  During  thefe  horrid  feenes,  Nadir 
caufed  the  marriage  of  his  fon  to  be  celebrated  with  a 
grand-daughter  of  Aureng-zebe  ;  and  after  having  ex¬ 
torted  every  thing  which  he  demanded,  at  laft°took 
leave  of  the  emperor  with  every  mark  of  friendfliip. 
He  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  with  his  own  hands ; 
and  after  having  given  him  fome  falutary  advice  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  government  of  his  empire,  he  fet  out  from 
Delhi  on  the  6th  of  May  1 739. 

.  %  this  invafion  the  empire  fuftained  prodigious  loft. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Nadir  in  Hindoftan,  about  200,000 
people  had  been  deflroycd,  and  goods  and  treafure  car¬ 
ried  off  to  the  amount  of  1  25  millions  fterling.  Mo¬ 
hammed  had  ceded  to  the  uftirper  all  the  provinces  of 
Hindoftan  fituated  to  the  weft  of  the  Indus.  His  de¬ 
parture  left  the  Nizam  in  poffeflion  of  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  power  of  the  empire,  which  he  inftantly  made  ufe 
of  to  eftablith  himfelf  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  Deccan. 

I  he  province  of  Bengal  had  already  become  indepen¬ 
dent  under  Aliverdy  Cawn,  in  the  year  1738  ;  and  not 
long  after ,  it  was  invaded  by  a  vaft  army  of  Mahrattas 
under  fanftion  of  the  emperor’s  name  ;  who  being  un¬ 
able  to  fatisfy  them  in  the  arrears  of  tribute  he  had 
been  obliged  to  confent  to  pay,  lent  them  into  Bengal 
to  colled  for  thenifelves.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
Rohillas,  a  tribe  from  the  mountains  which  lie  between 
India  and  Perfia,  eroded  an  independent  ftate  on  the 
§aft  of  the  Ganges,  within  80  miles  of  Delhi. 

-Lhe  total  diffolution  of  the  empire  feemed  now  to 
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be  faft  approaching.  In  the  confufton  which  took  Hindoftan. 

place  after  the  murder  of  Nadir  Shah,  Abdallah,  one  ^ — v - 1 

of  liis  generals,  feized  upon  the  caftern  part  of  Perfia, 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  India,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Nadir  by  Mohammed  Shah ;  whidi  he  formed 
into  a  kingdom  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  Canda¬ 
har  or  Abdafh  ;  of  which  a  more  particular  account  is 
given  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  article. 

This  year  Mohammed  Shall  died,  after  a  reign  of 
29  years  ;  which,  confidermg  the  fate  of  his  immediate* 
predeceffors,  and  the  anarchy  univerfally  prevalent 
throughout  Hindoftan,  rauft  be  accounted  very  won¬ 
derful.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ahmed  Shah  ; 


during  whofe  reign,  which  lafted  about  fix  years,  the 


total  divifion  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire  took 
place.  Nothing  now  remained  to  the  family  of  Ta¬ 
merlane  but  a  fmall  tra£t  of  territory  round  the  city  of 
Delhi,  now  no  longer  a  capital,  and  expofed  to  the  re¬ 
peated  depredations  of  invaders,  with  confequent  mafi- 
facres  and  famines.  The  laft  army  which  could  with 
propriety  be  termed  imperial,  was  defeated  by  the  Ro¬ 
hillas  in  1749  ;  by  which  their  independence  was  fully 
eftablifhed  in  the  caftern  parts  of  the  province  of  Del¬ 
hi.  lhe  Jauts,  or  Jats,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  eftablifhed 
thenifelves  in  the  province  of  Agra ;  the  Deccan  and 
Bengal  were  feized  upon  by  their  viceroys,  Nizam  and 
Aliverdy.  Oudc  was  feized  on  by  Seifdar  Jang  (fa¬ 
ther  to  the  late  Sujah  Dowlah)  ;  Allahabad  by  Moham¬ 
med  Kooli.  Malwa  was  divided  between  the  Poonah 
Mahrattas  and  feveral  native  princes  and  Zemindars  : 
Agimere  reverted  of  courfe  to  its  ancient  lords,  the  Raj¬ 
poot  princes  5  and  the  Mahrattas,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  (hare ,  of  Malwa,  poffeffed  tha  greatefl  part  of 
Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Oriffa  *,  befides  their  ancient  do¬ 
minions  in  the  Deccan.  JLhefe  people  were  now  be¬ 
come  fo  powerful,  that  they  were  alternately  courted 
and  employed  by  the  contending  parties,  like 'the  Swifs 
in  Europe;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Swifs  are  paid 
by  thofe  who  employ  them,  whereas  the  Mahrattas  al¬ 
ways  ^  take  care  to  pay  themfelves.  Abdallah  having 
.eftablifhed  his  empire  in  the  manner  above  related,  en¬ 
tered  Lahore  and  Moultan,  or  the  Panjab,  with  a  view 
to  conqueft.  “  '[’he  whole  country  of  Hindoftan  was 
in  commotion  (fays  Major  Rennel)  from  one  entrance- 
to  the  other,  each  party  fearing  the  machinations  of 
attacks  01  the  other  ;  fo  that  all  regular  government 
was  at  an  end,  and  villainy  was  pradifed  in  every  form. 
Perhaps  in.  the  annals  of  the  world  it  has  feldom  hap- 
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government  were  lb  fuddenly 


pened  that  the  bonds  ^ . . . ,^waAJ 

difiolved,  over  a  portion  of  country  containing  at  leaft 
60.  millions  of  inhabitants.” 

In  1748  the  Nizam  died  at  the  age  of  104,  and  was  Firft  Inter- 
fucceeded  by  his Ton  Nazirjung,  to  the  prejudice  of  his fercnce  of 
eldeft  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  nominal  emperor. the  Frcnch 
The  conteft  that  followed  on  this  oecafion  for  the  ?,ld 
throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  nabobfhip  of  Arcot,  firft  ^  of 
engaged  the  f  rench  and  Englilh  as  auxiliaries  en  op- Hindoftan. 
polite  fides.  1  his  was  followed  by  a  long  feries  of  ho- 
ftilities,  which  terminated  in  the  total  expulfion  of  tire 
French  from  Hindoftan,  the  entire  humiliation  of  the 
Mogul,  and  his  being  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  Company ;  together  with 
the  ftibjeciion  of  a  vaft  tra«R  of.  country-  to  the  latter. 

Thefe  Iranfadlions  have  occafioned  very  confiderable 
revolutions,  not-  only  in  the  country  properly  cal left 

Hindoftan , 
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&i  ml  oft  an.  ‘Hindojfan^  But  in  other  places  of  jthat  cxtenfivc  tra6t  Lahore, 
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2l  *  called  the  Eajl  Indies  :  for  an  account  of  which,  and  of 
Different  f°me  ^atcr  revolutions,  fee  the  article  India. 
powers  The  vaft  country  of  Hindoftan,  before  the  revolutions 

among  alluded  to,  was  divided  among-  the  following  powers. 
dofUn  ifm"  T*  Timur  Shah,  fon  of  Ahmed  Shah,  or  Abdallah, 
divided.  poffeffed  an  extent  of  territory  to  the  north- weft  tv  ard 
before  we  come  to  the  river  Indus.  This  country,  ex¬ 
tending  all  the  way  betwixt  India  and  Perfia,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Duran ,  or  Turan  ;  and  was  poffeffed 
by  the  Afghans,  of  whom  Abdallah  became  the  fove- 
reign.  He  was  defeended  from  an  illuftrious  family  5 
a'nd  having  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prifoner  by 
Hufleirt  Khan,  then  chief  of  Candahar,  along  with 
his  brother  Zulfccur  Khan,  they  were  releafed  by 
the  celebrated  Nadir  Shall  in  his  paffage  through  that 
country  to  Hindoftan  5  but  as  that  conqueror  ftill 
looked  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye  on  account  of 
their  great  influence  with  their  countrymen,  both  were 
Tent  to  Mazandaran  in  Perfia.  Here  Zalfecur  Khan, 
the  brother  of  Achmed,  died  5  and,  feme  time  after, 
we  find  the  latter  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  body 
of  Afghan  cavalry  in  the  Perfian  army.  He  continued 
attached  to  the  interefts  of  Nadir  while  that  conqueror 
lived;  and  even  attempted,  though  ineffectually,  to 
revenge  his  death.  Proving  unfuccefsful  in  this  at¬ 
tempt,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  ;  and,  arriving 
at  Candahar,  was  faluted  chief  of  the  Afghans.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  few  months  he  became  mailer  of  all 
the  countries  which  the  Mogul  had  been  obliged  to 
cede  to  Nadir  Shah  ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  diftraded 
ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Hindoftan  at  that  time,  he  croffed 
the  Indus,  and  plundered  the  country  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.  An  indecifive  battle  fought  with  the  Indian 
army  under  the  command  of  the  prince  royal  and 
vizier,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed,  obliged  Ahmed 
to  return  to  his  own  territories ;  but  he  foon  undertook 
another  expedition,  in  which  he  conquered  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Lahore.  In  1755  he  returned;  and  after 
ftaying  feme  time  at  Lahore,  marched  to  Delhi  the 
capital,  having  been  invited  thither,  as  was  fuppofed, 
by  the  Mogul  himfelf,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  his  vizier.  The  latter  was  accordingly  de- 
ferted  in  a  battle  by  orders  of  the  emperor,  and  obli¬ 
ged  to  furrender  himfelf  piifencr  ;  but  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  put  to  death,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  conqueror ;  and  the  unfortunate  Al- 
lumghire,  the  Mogul,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  be 
ruled  by  him  as  before.  Ahmed  took  care  to  indem¬ 
nify  himfelf  for  his  trouble,  by  laying  the  city  of  Delhi 
under  a  heavy  contribution  ;  and  having  ftaid  for  about 
a  month,  during  which  time  he  concluded  a  marriage 
betwixt  his  fon  Timur  and  the  emperor’s  niece  he 
marched  againft  a  tribe  of  Hindoos  named  the  Jauts, 
and  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  the  province  of 
Agra.  In  this  expedition  he  furprifed  the  city  of 
Matra,  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Krifhen , 
the  Apollo  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  facrificed  to  the  Gopia , 
the  mufes  of  the  country.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
furprife  Agra  through  the  refelution  of  Fazil  Cawn  the 
governor  ;  after  which  he  led  back  his  troops  to  Delhi, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  Shah  the 
late  emperor,  whom  Allumghire  had  in  vain  felicited 
for  himfelf. 

Having  fettled  his  fon  Timur  in  the  government  of 
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..  ^irned  quitted  Hindoftan,  and  returned  to  Hfodoft* 

Ins  dominions,  where  he  found  every  thing  in  confu- v — 
fion.  Timur,  who  during  his  father’s  abfence  had 
been  frequently  difturbed  by  the  Seiks,  a  tribe  of  Hin¬ 
doos  who  profefs  defftn,  was  in  1760  driven  out  by  a 
vaft  army  of  Mahrattas  commanded  by  Ragonaut  Row 
the  Peiftiwa’s  brother,  of  whom  fe  much  mention  has 
already  been  made.  Next  year,  however,  Ahmed 
croffed  the  Indus,  and  eafily  recovered  his  former  ter¬ 
ritories  ;  foon  after  which  he  became  head  of  a  league 
formed  among  feme  of  the  Indian  princes,  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Mahrattas.  In 
this  enterprise  he  proved  fuecefsful ;  and  overthrew  the 
Mahrattas  in  a  decifive  and  very  bloody  battle,  in 
which  more  than  50,000  of  them  were  killed  on  the 
fpot.  The  purfuit  lafted  feveral  days,  and  their  vaft 
army  was  totally  difperfed ;  Ahmed  being  every¬ 
where  received  with  acclamations  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  faithful.  In  1762  he  again  croffed  the  Indus,  with 
a  view  to  conquer,  or  rather  to  exterminate,  the  Seiks, 

%vhofe  incurfions  had  become  very  troublefeme,  and 
even  dangerous  to  his  kingdom.  Having  defeated 
their  army,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
woods  and  ftrong  holds,  he  fet  a  price  on  the  heads  of 
all  thofe  who  profeffed  their  tenets;  and  that  vrith 
fueh  fuccefs,  that  heaps  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been 
piled  up  in  all  the  principal  toivns  in  thefe  parts.  At 
laft,  hearing  that  they  had  affembled  in  great  numbers 
to  celebrate  an  annual  feftival,  he  marched  with  an 
army  to  furprife  them.  The  Seiks,  however,  were 
well  provided  for  his  reception,  and  an  obftinate  battle 
enfued.  During  the  time  of  the  engagement  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun  happened,  which,  though  difregarded  by 
the  Seiks,  greatly  difmayed  the  fuperftitious  Moham¬ 
medans.  Ahmed  was  therefore  defeated  ;  and  though 
he  frequently  returned,  was  never  able  thoroughly  to 
fubdue  that  people.  At  laft,  having  been  long  affiid- 
ed  with  an  ulcer  in  his  face,  he  died  on  the  1 5th  of 
July  1773,  at  a  place  named  Kohtoba ,  among  the 
mountains  of  Candahar,  to  which  he  had  retired  fer 
the  fake  of  coolnefs,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fen 
Timur,  who  ftill  continues  to  enjoy  the  fovereignty. 

1  he  -dominions  of  this  prince  extend  a  very  confider- 
able  way  to  the  northward  of  the  Indus,  but  he  pof- 
feffes  nothing  in  Hindoftan  befides  the  province  of 
Kaftimire. 

2.  The  Seiks  inhabit  a  country  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Indus,  and  making  part  of  Hindoftan  properly  fe 
called.  They  derive  their  origin  from  a  Hindoo  named 
Namick  of  the  caft  of  Khatry.  His  father,  named 
Baba  Caloo >  poffeffed  a  fmall  diftrid  in  the  province  of 
Lahore  named  Te/vandi ,  where  Nanuek  was  born  in 
the  year  1 470.  Like  other  founders  of  new  feds  or 
nations,  he  is  faid  during  his  infancy  to  have  given 
many  indications  of  his  future  fuperiority  to  the  reft 
of  mankind.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  received 
no  farther  education  than  w  hat  was  common  to  young 
men  of  his  caft,  viz.  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  hearing  the  faftras  or  commentaries  on  the  facred 
books.  In  .his  early  youth  he  was  married  to  a  woman 
of  his  own  caft,  by  whom  he  had  two  fens.  Being  a 
convert  to  the  w'orfhip  of  the  Invifible,  or  deifm,  he 
accuftomed  himfelf  to  declaim  againft  the  folly  of  wor- 
fhipping  idols,  and  the  impiety  of  paying  adoration  to 
any  but  the  Supreme  Being.  At  the  age  of  25  he  left: 

his 
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Hindoftan.  his  family  to  vifit  Bengal  and  the  eaftcrn  parts  of  Hin- 
^v*  '  doftan  ;  in  a  fecond  journey  he  vifited  the  fouthern,  and 

in  a  third  he  went  as  far  as  Perfia'  and  Arabia.  On 
liis  return  from  this  laft  journey,  he  expreffed  a  defire 
of  remaining  in  his  native  country  ;  and  was  furnifhed, 
According  to  his  wiffi,  with  a  piece  of  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bavy,  aoout  80  miles  north-eaftward 
from  the  city  of  Lahore.  Here  he  took  up  his  reii- 
dcnce  for  the  reft  of  his  days  ;  and  choofmg  to  be  free 
from  the  cares  of  this  world,  he  dwelt  at  a  diftance 
from  his  wrife  and  children,  who  came  occafionally  to 
viiit  him.  Having  acquired  great  reputation  for  his 
piety,  wifdom,  and  learning,  he  died  at  the  age  of  70 ; 
and  fince  his  death  the  place  of  his  abode  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Dihra  Daira ,  or  “  the  place  of  worfhip.” 
His  cldeft  fon  founded  a  fefl  of  devotees  named  Nanuck 
Shoiy;  but  his  fecond  employed  himfelf  in  the  ufual  oc* 
cupations  of  mankind.  On  account  of  the  oppreffion 
of  the  Mohammedan  governors,  however,  he  removed 
from  Telvandi,  the  eftate  of  his  anccftors,  and  fettled  at 
Kartarpour,  which  his  defeendants  ftill  poffefs.  They 
arc  refpeded  by  the  Seiks  on  account  of  their  being  the 
pofterity  of  Nanuck,  but  are  not  held  in  any  veneration 
on  a  religious  account. 

’  do£frines  of  Nanuck  were  taught  by  a  favourite 
difciple  of  his  named  L/iina, ,  but  on  whom  he  bellowed 
on  his  deathbed  the  appellation  of  Angud.  By  him 
the  do&rines  of  the  fed  were  colleaed  in  a"  work 
named  Pot/nj,  or  “  the  book  and  an  hiftory  of  the 
life  of  Nanuck  himlclf  was  given  in  another  named 
Jenum  Sakky,  Both  thefe  were  written  in  a  particular 
kind  of  charafter  called  Gour  Mouehij ,  and  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  Nanuck  himfelf.  Angud  named  for 
his  fucceffor  another  difciple  called  Amerdofs  ;  and  this 
method  of  continuing  the  fueceffion  feems  to  have  been 
praflifed  as  long  as  the  difciples  continued  to  own  one 
fupreme  chiefs 

For  many  years  the  Seiks  lived  in  peace,  and  gained 
the  good-will  of  the  Mohammedan  governors  by  their 
quiet  and  inoffonfive  behaviour.  By  degrees  their 
numbers  and  their  power  greatly  increafed,  but  in 
proportion  to  their  good  fortune,  they  feem  to  have 
loft  their  virtue  ;  fo  that  their  gourous,  or  chiefs,  who 
had  hitherto  borne  the  character  of  apoftles,  at  laft 
flood  forth  as  military  leaders.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
named  'laigh ,  whole  fueeclTor,  named  Govand  Sing , 
n  as  the  tenth  and  laft  of  the  gourous.  He  engaged  in 
a  rebellion  again  ft  the  government ;  but  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  even  attended  the  emperor 
Bahader  Shah  in.  perfon.  At  laft  he  was  alfaflinated 
by  a  Petan  foldicr,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  the 
emperor  himfelf  being  concerned.  As  he  did  not 
name  a  fucceffor,  liis  followers  chofe  a  chief  for  them* 
lelvcs  named  Banda,  who  foon  began  to  make  depre¬ 
dations  on  his  neighbours  ;  but  being  at  laft  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  fent  to  Delhi  with  his  family  and  many  of 
his  countrymen,  they  were  all  put  to  an  ignominious 
death.  By  this  execution  the  Seiks  were  fo  much  ex- 
afperated,  that  they  fwore  eternal  vengeance  againft 
the  Mohammedans,  and  have  ever  fince  manifested  a 
1110ft  implacable  hatred  againft  them.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  diftra&ion  of  the  Mogul  empire  by  the 
invafion  of  Nadir  Shah,  they  conquered  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces.  Wherever  they  came  they  threw  down  the 
mofqucs,  and  obliged  every  one  to  quit  the  country 
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who  refufed  to  embrace  their  tenets.  The  war  with  Hindoftan. 
Ahmed  Shah  has  been  already  mentioned.  Since  his  ' 

death  they  have  recovered  all  the  territories  they  loft 
during  their  contell  with  him;  and  now  poffefs  the 
greateft  part  of  Moultan,  as  well  as  feveral  diftri&s  in 
the  province  of  Delhi ;  including  in  their  territories 
the  whole  of  that  rich  country  named  the  Ptmjab ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  five  rivers  which  defeend  from  the  northern 
mountains,  and  inclofe  or  interfc#  it,  running  afterwards 
into  the  Indus. 

The  Seiks,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  worftiip 
one  God ;  but  without  image,  or  believing  in  any  me-  ^ 
diator.  They  eat  all  kinds  of  meat  except  beef;  fpa- 
ring  the  black  cattle,  in  all  probability,  on  account  of 
their  utility.  Pork  is  very  generally  eaten,  probably 
on  account  of  its  being  forbidden  by  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  f  hey  arc  commonly  drefied  m  blue,  a  colour 
reckoned  unlucky  by  the  other  Hindoos.  Their  drefs 
confifts  of  blue  trowfers  of  cotton,  a  fort  of  plaid  ge¬ 
nerally  chequered  with  blue  and  thrown  over  the  right 
flioulder,  with  a  blue  turban.  Their  government  is 
lodged  in  an  affembly  of  different  chiefs ;  but,  who,  as 
individuals,  arc  independent  of  one  another,  and  have 
feparate  territories.  They  meet  annually,  or  oftener 
if  occafion  lequires,  at  a  place  called  AntbevJ'ev ,  which 
is  held  in  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  ;  where  there 
is  a  large  tank  lined  with  granite,  and  furrounded  with 
buildings,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  Their  force  is  ’ 
very  conliderabic,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  200,000 
cavalry.  However,  they  can  fcldom  be  brought  to 
a<ft  in  concert,  unlels  the  whole  nation  be  threatened  . 

with  fome  imminent  danger.  They  are  a  ftrong  hardy 
race  of  men,  and  capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue  ; 
and  fo  expert  in  war,  that  of  late  almoft  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
by  them,  feveral  petty  chiefs  having  confented  to  pay 
them  a  fmall  annual  tribute  in  order  to  avoid  their  in- 
curfions.  When  in  the  field,  none  but  the  principal 
officers  have  tents,  and  thofe  extremely  fmall,  fo  that 
they  may  be  ftruck  and  tranlportcd  with  the  greater 
quicknefs  and  facility.  In  cold  weather  the  foldiers 
wrap  themfelves  during  the  night  in  a  eoarfe  blanket, 
which  in  the  time  of  marching  is  folded  and  carried’ 
on  their  horfe.  Their  country  is  well  cultivated,  po¬ 
pulous,  and  abounding  in  cattle,  particularly  horfes, 
which  are  reckoned  the  beft  in  all  Hindaftan.  This 
may  probably  be  owing  to  the  ftuds  which  were  for¬ 
merly  eftablifhed  in  different  places  of  the  province  of 
Lahore  on  account  of  the  Mogul  himfelf.  Stallions 
were  fent  thither  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  and  there 
was  a  fixed  order  to  fend  to  the  ftuds  in  Lahore  all 
fuch  Arabian  and  Perfian  horfes  as  by  any  accident 
fhould  be  rendered  unfit  for  mounting.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  deifm,  the  Seiks  are  faid  to  have  a  fuperfti- 
tious  veneration  for  their  fword  ;  infomuch,  that  before 
one  of  them  will  eat  with  a  perfon  of  another  religion, 
he  draws  his  fword,  and  paffing  it  over  the  vi duals’ 
repeats  fome  words  of  prayer,  after  which  he  will 
freely  partake  of  them.  Contrary  to  the  pra&ice 
of  all  the  other  Hindoos,  they  diflike  the  fmoking 
of  tobacco  ;  but  many  of  them  fmoke  and  chew 
bang,  which  fometimes  produces  a  degree  of  intoxi¬ 
cation. 

3.  The  provinces  of  Delhi  have,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,  frequently  changed  their  mailers,  but  have 
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n-  fcarce  at  any  period  during  that  time  been  under  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign.  Their  laft  governor  was 
named  Nadj iff  Khan,  under  the  title  of  generaliftimo 
of  the  emperor.  He  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  Kouly  Khan,  coufin  to  Soujah  al  Dowlah  : 
after  which  he  went  to  Cafiim  Aly  Khan  nabob  of 
Bengal  *,  after  whofe  expulfion  he  retired  with  a  party 
of  horfe  to  Bundelcund  into  the  fervice  of  Rajah  Coman 
Sing.  He  next  joined  the  Englifh  ;  and  at  laft  became 
the  general  of  Shah  Allum.  With  a  body  of  English 
feapoys  who  had  been  put  under  his  command,  and 
fome  other  troops  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  fervice, 
he  fubdued  the  countries  near  Delhi,  conquered  almoft 
all  the  territories  of  the  Jauts,  reducing  the  cities  of 
Agra,  Dieg,  and  other  principal  towns.  Thefe  con- 
quelts  were  indeed  effe&ed  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul, 
but  he  derived  little  benefit  from  them  ;  Nadjiff  being 
the  real  mailer,  and  keeping  pofieffion  of  them  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1782:  and  fi nee  that  time 
the  countries  we  fpeak  of  have  been  involved  in  a  feene 
of  continual  anarchy  and  bloodlhed. 

4.  Next  to  the  provinces  of  Delhi  are  the  dominions 
of  the  independent  rajahs,  whofe  dominions  lie  conti¬ 
guous  to  one  another.  The  principal  are  thofe  of 
Joinagar  or  Jaypour,  Joadpour  or  Marwar,  Oudiapour 
or  Chitore,  and  Jefalmire.  Thefe  countries  are  under 
a  kind  of  feudal  constitution,  and  every  village  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  furnilh  a  certain  number  of  horfemen  at  the 
fhortefl  warning.  The  people  are  brave,  hardy,  and 
very  much  attached  to  their  refpeQive  chiefs  3  and  their 
army  is  very  formidable,  amounting  when  colle&ed  to 
about  150,000  horfemen. 

5.  The  Jauts  were  a  tribe  who  followed  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  agriculture  in  the  northern  part  of  Hindof- 
tam  About  40  years  ago  they  were  formed  into  a 
nation  by  Tackou  Souragemul,  proprietor  of  an  in- 
confiderable  diftri6L  *  After  making  himfelf  mailer  of 
all  the  countries  dependant  on  Agra,  of  the  town  it- 
felf,  and  many  other  important  places,  he  was  killed 
in  battle  with  Nadjib  ul  Dowlah,  the  Rohilla  chief,  in 
1763.  Since  that  time  the  power  of  this  people  has 
been  fo  much  reduced  by  domeftic  contentions  and 
foreign  wars,  that  the  prefent  rajah  poflTeflfes  only  a 
flrong  town  named  Bartpoor ,  with  a  fmall  diftrift 
around  it.  The  Jauts,  however,  it  is  faid,  are  now 
manifefting  a  martial  difpofition,  and  thus  may  poffibly 
be  foon  in  a  condition  to  recover  their  former  extent 
of  territory. 

6.  The  moll  confiderable  of  all  the  Hindoo  powers 
are  the  Mahrattas,^  with  whom  the  Europeans  firlt 
became  acquainted  in  their  original  territories  of  Ma¬ 
labar.  The  firft  of  their  chiefs  was  named  Seem,  or 
Seem-jee;  *  who  is  faid  to  have  been  defeended  from*  the 
ancient  Hindoo  emperors,  and  whofe  father  was  lord  of 
a  fmall  diftridt,  for  which  he  paid  tribute  to  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  king  of  Viziapour.  For  fome  reafon,  un¬ 
known  to  us,  he  was  at  laft  arrellcd  by  order  of  that 
king,  and  died  in  confinement  j  but  his  fon  Seeva-jee 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  made  him¬ 
felf  mailer  of  feveral  important  places,  with  a  confider¬ 
able  tradl  of  territory,  which  were  afterwards  ceded  to 
him  by  the  queen-regent,  the  king  of  Viziapour  having 
died  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the  wTar. 

Seeva-jee  having  thus  eftablilhed  himfelf,  foon  became 
^rmidable  to  his  neighbours.  Many  of  the  Hindoo 
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princes  put  tnemfelves  under  his  protection,  and  he  at 
length  ventured  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor  Aureng-  v-— y-J 
zebe.  In  this  he  proved  unfuccefsful,  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  carried  to  Delhi.  Having  found  means,  however,  to 
make  his  efeape,  he  quickly  recommenced  hollilitics  • 
and  the  emperor,  who  was  now  far  advaneed  in  life* 
thought  proper  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  fo 
troublefome  an  enemy.  On  this  oecafion  the  Mahrat- 
tas  pretend  that  their  prince  obtained  a  grant  of  ,,i  o  per 
cent,  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  Deccan  ;  which  has 
often  ferved  as  a  pretence  to  invade  that  country,  and 
levy  contributions  on  the  fouthern  nabobs.  Since  that 
time  the  Malirattas  have  become  fo  powerful,  that  nil 
the  princes  of  Hindofian  are  alarmed  when  they  put 
themfelves  in  motion.  Their  territories  extend  about 
1000  miles  in  length  and  700  in  breadth  $  and  they 
are  governed  by  a  number  of  feparate  chiefs,  all  of 
whom  acknowledge  the  Ram  Rajah  as  their  fovereign, 
and  all  except  Mood ajee  Boollah  acknowledge  the 
Paifhwa  as  his  vicegerent.  The  capital  of  the  fovereign 
was  Sattarah  j  but  the  Paifhwa  generally  refides  at 
Poonah,  one  degree  to  the  fouthward,  and  about  100 
miles  diftant  from  Bombay.  The  country  extends  along 
the  coafl  nearly  from  Goa  to  Cambay.  On  the  fouth  it 
borders  on  the  territories  of  Tippoo*Saib  ,  on  the  eaft 
it  has  thofe  of  the  Nizam  and  the  rajah  of  Berar ; 
and  on  the  north  thofe  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  Sin- 
dia  and  Holkar. 

7.  The  rajah  of  Berar,  befides  that  country,  has 
the  greateft  part  of  Orixa.  His  dominions  extend 
about  600  miles  in  length  from  eafl  to  v?efl,  and  250 
from  north  to  fouth.  1  he  eaftern  part  of  Orixa  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  fea- coafl  for  about  150  Englifh  miles, 
and  divides  the  Britifh  pofleflions  in  Bengal  from  thofe 
commonly  called  the  Northern  Circars .  On  the  weft 
his  territories  border  upon  thofe  of  the  Paifhwa^  on 
the  fouth,  upon  thofe  of  the  Nizam,  Mahomet  Hyat  a 
Patan  chief,  Nizam  Shah,  and  Ajid-Sing.  The  rajah 
himfelf  refides  at  Nagarpour,  about  midv7ay  betwixt 
Calcutta  and  Bombay., 

8.  Madajee  Sindia  has  the  greatefl  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Malva,  together  with  the  province  of  Can- 
deifh.  The  remainder  is  under  the  government  of  Hol¬ 
kar  ;  who,  as  well  as  Sindia,  pretends  to  be  defeended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malva.  The  principal  refi- 
dence  of  Sindia  is  at  Ugein  near  the  city  of  Mundu, 
which  wTas  once  the  capital  of  thefe  kings.  Holkar  re¬ 
fides  at  Indoor,  a  town  little  more  than  30  miles  to  the 
weflward  of  the  former.  The  dominions  of  thefe,  and 
fome  other  princes  of  fmaller  note,  extend  as  far  as  the 
river  Jumma. 

The  two  lafl-mentioned  princes,  though  properly 
Mahrattas,  own  no  allegiance  to  the  Ram  Rajah,  or 
great  chief  to  whom  the  main  body  are  nominally  fub- 
je<R.  Some  time  ago  the  Mahrattas  aimed  at  the  con- 
queft  of  all  Hindoftan,  and  even  avowed  a  defign  of 
expelling  all  the  Mohammedan  princes  5  but  their  power 
was  effe&ually  checked  by  the  Britifh,  and  their  diflen- 
fions  among  themfelves  put  an  end  to  all  fchemes  of  that 
kind.  Still,  however,  they  were  ready  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  invading  the  territories  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  'y  and  their  refources  being  fo  confiderable,  they 
were  defervedly  accounted  a  very  formidable  enemy. 

The  llrength  oi  their  army  confifts  chiefly  in  cavalry  y 
and  both  men  and  horfe  are  capable  of  enduring  a  great  - 
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Hindofhn.  deal  of  fatigue.  Bodies  of  50  or  60,000  cavalry  have 
been  known  to  travel  50  miles  a  day  for  many  days 
together ;  which,  confidering  the  exceflive  heat  of  the 
country,  mult  certainly  appear  very  furprifmg.  The 
country  abounds  very  much  in  horfes,  and  there  is  one 
kind  named  the  B heemerteddy  horfe,  which  is  greatly 
efteemed,  and  fold  at  a  very  high  price.  The  com¬ 
mon  horfe  of  thefe  parts  is  lean  and  looks  ill,  but  is 
abundantly  tit  for  the  purpofes  of  war.  The  only 
weapon  ufed  by  the  horfemen  is  a  fabre  5  in  the  ufe  of 
which  they  are  fo  dexterous,  that  it  is  fuppofed  the  bed 
European  hulfar  would  net  be  more  than  a  match  for 
a  Mahratta  horfeman.  There  are  confiderable  finds 
in  every  province  belonging  to  the  Pailhwa  and  dif¬ 
ferent  chiefs  5  and  there  are  likewife  many  jtindis  or 
great  herds  of  horfes  belonging  to  particular  perfons, 
who  turn  thofe  they  have  no  oecalion  for  loofc  in  the 
-open  plains. 

The  Mahratta  horfemen  are  drefled  in  a  quilted 
jacket  of  cotton,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
bed  defences  againd  a  fword  that  can  eafily  be  con¬ 
trived  of  equal  lightnefs  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate 
frequently^ renders  it  neceflary  to  be  taken  oft.  The 
red  of  their  drels  confifts  of  a  pair  of  trowfers,  and  a 
kind  of  broad  turban  which  defeends  low  enough  to 
cover  the  neck  and  fhoulders.  In  cafes  of  emergency 
the.  horfemen  carry  provifion  both  for  themfelves  and 
their  horfes  in  fmall  bags  tied  upon  the  faddles :  the 
food  of  the  rider  confids  only  of  a  few  fmall  cakes  with 
a  little  flour  or  rice,  and  Tome  fait  and  fpices ;  the 
horfe  is  fed  with  n  kind  of  peas  named  gram ,  or  with 
balls  made  of  the  flour  of  thefe  peas  mixed  with  but¬ 
ter,  prepared  after  a  certain  manner,  and  named  ghee , 
together  with  fome  garlic  and  hot  fpices.  Thefe  balls 
are. given  by  way  of  cordial,  and  have  the  property  of 
invigorating  the  animal  after  extraordinary  fatigue. 
Sometimes,  it  is  faid  that  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  of 
hang  ;  a  kind  of  drug  which  pofleffes  an  exhilarating 
virtue,  and  produces  fome  degree  of  intoxication. 
The  Mahratta  cavalry  feldom  make  any  ufe  of  tents  ; 
even  the  officers  frequently  have  no  other  accommoda¬ 
tion  than  a  fmall  carpet  to  fit  and  lie  on  ;  and  a  Angle 
camel  is  able  to  carry  the  whole  baggage  of  the  general. 
The  officers,  however,  are  generally  well  mounted,  and 
have  fpare  horfes  in  the  field. 

A.11  the  fubje&s  and  vaftals  of  the  Mahratta  princes 
are  generally  ready  to  follow  them  into  the  field  ;  and 
in  any  cafe  in  which  the  honour  or  intereft  of  the  na- 
tion  appears  to  be  concerned,  they  generally  unite  in 
the  common  caufe.  Before  they  invade  any  country, 
the  general  is  at  great  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
nature  and  fituation  of  it :  and  they  have  now  made 
incurfions  into  fo  many  different  parts  of  Hindo- 
ftan,  that  there  are  very  few  countries  there  with 
which  they  are  not  very  well  acquainted.  Their  great 
iobriety,  and  the  fatigue  they  are  capable  of  undergo¬ 
ing,  render  them  very  dangerous  enemies.  In  all  their 
expeditions  the  foldier  firft  provides  for  his  horfe,  and 
then  goes  to  his  own  meal  ;  after  which  he  lies  down 
contented  by  the  fide  of  the  animal,  and  is  ready  to 
mount  him  at  the  fir  ft  found  of  the  nagar  or  great 
drum.  They  have  their  horfes  under  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  management  5  and  by  perpetually  carefling  and 
converfing  with  them,  the  animals  acquire  a  degree  of 
docility  and  fagacity  unknown  in  other  countries. 
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When  on  an  expedition,  the  horfes  are  accuftomed  to  Hi  ml  oft  an. 

eat  grafs  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  which  is  faid  to  be  ' - 

very,  nutritive,  and  to  be  defiitute  of  that  purgative 
quality  which  belongs  to  the  blade  alone.  When  they 
make  an  invafion,  the  devaftation  is  terrible ;  the  cattle 
are  driven  off,  the  harveft  deftroyed,  the  villages  burn¬ 
ed,  and  every  human  creature  deftroyed  who  comes 
in  their  way.  Notwithftanding  this  barbarity  in  time 
of  war,  however,  they  are  very  humane  in  time  of 
peace,  living  in  great  harmony  among  themfelves,  and 
being  always  ready  to  entertain  and  affift  ftrangeis. 

Many  of  the  cruelties  they  commit  may  be  juftly  reck¬ 
oned  the  effe&s  of  retaliation  for  other  cruelties  exer- 
cifed  upon  them  by  their  adverfaries.  Thus,  in  1771, 
after  having  given  Hyder  Ally  a  great  defeat,  they  cut 
off  the  ears  and  nofes  of  a  whole  regiment  of  prifoners, 
and  in  that  condition  fent  them  back  to  their  comman¬ 
der,  in  return  for  his  having  done  the  fame  to  a  few 
prifoners  he  had  taken  fome  time  before. 

The  revenue  of  the  Paifhwa  is  very  confiderable  5 
being  not  lefs  than  ten  millions  fterling ;  but  after  de¬ 
ducing  the  expence  of  collection,  and  the  expence  of 
.troops  kept  in  readinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  it 
is .  fuppofed  that  he  cannot  receive  more  than  four 
millions.  From  this  again  we  muft  deduCl  the  ex- 
pences  of.  the  troops  immediately  belonging  to  the 
Paifliwa  himfelf,  and  which  may  amount  to  about  three 
millions  fterling ;  fo  that  there  remains  a  furplus  only 
of  one  million  after  paying  all  the  neceffary  expences 
of.  government.  This  neverthelefs  has  been  managed 
with  fuch  economy,  that  though  long  and  expenfivC 
wars  were  carried  on  after  the  death  of  Narrain  Row, 
the  ftate  was  not  only  clear  of  debt,  but  there  was  a 
furplus  of  two  millions  in  the  treafury,  which  Rogobah. 
diflipated. 

9.  The  Deccan ,  as  left  in  1748  by  Nizam  al  Mulek, 
was  by  far  the  moft  important  and  extenfive  foubadary 
or  viceroy  (hip.  in  the  empire.  It  then  furpafl'ed  in  fize 
the  largeft  kingdom  in  Europe ;  but  fincc  that  time 
many  provinces  have  been  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  northern  Circars  by  the  Britifh.  The  poffef- 
fions  of  the  Nizam  are  alfo  diminifhed  by  the  ceffion 
of  the  Carnatic  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  great  part  of 
the  territories  of  Tippoo  Saib  ;  and  many  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  lefs  note.  Still,  however,  the  Nizam  poffeffes 
very  confiderable  territories  \  but  his  finances  are  in  fuch 
a  wretched  condition,  and  his  provinces  fo  ill  govern¬ 
ed,  that  he  is  accounted  a  prince  of  no  confequence, 
though  otherwife  he  might  be  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  powers  of  Hindoftan. 

10.  The  dominions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  fon  and  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Hyder  Ally,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
territories  of  the  Paifhwa';  on  the  fouth  by  Travancore, 
the  territory  of  an  independent  Hindoo  prince  ;  on  the 
weft  by  the  fea  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  a  great  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  feparate  them  from  the  territories  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot.  The  country  lying  to  the  eaft  ward 
of  thefe  mountains  is  called  the  Carnatic  Payen  Ghat , 
and  to  the  weftward  the  Carnatic  Bha/la  Ghat .  The’ 
latter  belongs  to  T  ippoo  Saib ;  and  the  two  toge¬ 
ther  make  up  the  country  formerly  named  the  Carnatic ' 
though  the  name  is  now  reftri&ed  to  the  Payen  Ghat. 

—The  fituation  of  the  Bhalla  Ghat  is  confidcrably 
more  elevated  than  the  other ;  by  which  means  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  much  cooler.  On  the 
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v— m,_j  tjie  natjves  Malavipcitam,  and  by  the  Britilh  the  /even 
pagodas .  Concerning  this  there  is  a  tradition,  that  it 
onee  flood  at  a  conlidcrahle  diftance  from  the  fea, 
though  moft  of  the  ruins  are  now  covered  with  water  ; 
and  there  is  like  wife  a  tradition,  that  the  mountains 
we  fpeak  of  onee  formed  the  boundary  of  the  oeean. 
The  revenue  and  ftrength  of  Hyder  Ally  are  faid  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  :  the  former  amounting 
to  no  more  than  four  millions  annually,  though  by  his 
economy  and  good  management  he  made  it  anfwer 
every  purpofe  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  He 
was  at  great  pains  to  introduce  the  European  difei- 
pline  among  his  troops ;  but  notwithftanding  all  his 
endeavours,  he  was  far  from  being  able  to  make  them 
cope  with  the  Britiffi.  The  advantages  he  gained  were 
©wing  to  his  vaft  fuperiority  in  eavalry,  and  the  cele¬ 
rity  of  his  marches  ;  which  would  have  been  counter¬ 
acted  had  his  adversaries  been  poffeffed  of  a  good  body 
of  cavalry  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  event  of  the  war 
would- have  been  decided  in  a  fingle  campaign.  His 
fon  Tippoo  Saib  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  lefs  abilities 
than  his  father,  though  more  violent  in  his  difpofiiion. 
Againft  this  prince  hoftilities  commenced  by  the  Britifh 
in  conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas,  between  whom  an 
alliance  had  been  formed.  Tippoo  Saib  himfelf  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  mifguided  bravery  at  the  fiege  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  -which  furrendered  to  the  Britifh  on  the  4th 
of  May  1799. 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  government  of  Hindoltan, 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  particularly  upon 
it,  nor  indeed  is  it  perhaps  of  any  importance,  as  the 
country  is  divided  into  fo  many  different  kingdoms,  the 
fovereigns  of  which,  however  they  may  differ  in  other 
refpeCts,  feem  all  to  agree  in  defpotifm  and  oppreflion 
of  their  fubjeCis.  As  a  very  eonfiderable  part  is  now 
Under  the  dominion  of  Britain,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
take  fome  notice  of  the  behaviour  of  our  countrymen  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  efpccially  as  an  idea  of  their 
exceflive  defpotifm  and  oppreflion  of  the  natives  has  of 
late  prevailed  fo  much,  that  the  national  chara&er  has 
fuffered  confiderably  by  it.  This  has  arifen  partly  from 
the  great  pains  taken  to  propagate  it,  and  partly  from 
the  ignorance  of  thofe  among  whom  the  report  was 
circulated  ;  and  the  exaggerated  accounts  and  conten¬ 
tions  of  the  members  of  the  government  themfclves,  have 
contributed  no  lefs  to  confirm  and  heighten  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  public. 

The  Britifh  territories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  ori¬ 
ginally  under  the  jurifdiClion  of  a  governor  and  13 
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ment  in  the  members  i  but  this  number  has  flu&uated  occafionally 
eaft.  from  14  to  4,  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  aCi  of  parlia¬ 

ment.  In  this  eouneil  all  matters,  whether  relating  to 
peace  or  war,  government  or  eommeree,  were  debated, 
the.  governor  having  no  other  fuperiority  than  that  of 
giving,  the  calling  vote.  In  other  refpeCls  the  whole 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  all  the 
correfpondence  with  the  native  princes  of  India  was 
carried  on  by  his  means,  the  difpatehes  to  them  be¬ 
ing  figned  by  him  fmgly  ;  and  all  the  princes  and  great 
men  tv  ho  vifited  the  prefidency  were  firft  received  by 
him,  and  then  introduced  to  the  eounfellors.  He  was 
military  governor  of  Fort  William,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  prefidency  ;  whence,  as  by  his  office  he 
was  in  veiled  with  a  eonfiderable  degree  of  power,  lie 
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members  of  the  council  and  other  eonfiderable  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
government  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  Tiding 
with  the  governor,  and  the  other  oppofing  him  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  the  debates  were  frequently  car¬ 
ried  on  with  fueh  heat  and  violence,  that  the  records 
of  the  company  were  frequently  Huffed  with  nothing  but 
accounts  of  the  contentions  of  thefc  jarring  parties,* 

This  indeed  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  eaufes  by  which  the  reputation  of  the  Britiffi  go¬ 
vernment  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  has  fuffered; 
for  as  there  were  very  frequently  opinions  diametrically 
oppofite  to  one  another  recorded  upon  the  fame  fubjeft, 
the  contending  parties  in  the  Britiffi  parliament  had 
always  fufficient  authority  for  what  they  faid,  let  them 
take  which  Tide  they  would  :  and  thus  the  ehara&ers 
of  all  concerned  in  the  Eall  India  government  were, 
bygone  perfon  or  other,  fet  forth  in  the  mofl  opprobrious 

Another  fource  of  reproach  to  the  Britiffi  govern¬ 
ment  in  India  was,  that  the  court  of  direftors  in  Eng¬ 
land  became  infefted  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  party  and 
contention  which  pervaded  all  other  departments  of 
the  Hate.  Lord  Clive  and  Mr  Sullivan  were  the  two 
great  leaders  of  thefe  party  difputes  ;  and  as  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed,  different  per- 
fons  were'  appointed  to  the  adminiflration,  and  differ¬ 
ent  meafures  adopted.  The  event  of  all  this  was 
that  whenever  a  new  adminiff ration  was  formed,  the 
firft  objeft  was  to  condemn  the  meafures  of  thofe  who 
had  gone  before  him.  Thus,  in  the  year  1764,  when 
Lord  Clive  was  made  governor  of  Bengal,  the  new  di¬ 
rectors  reprefented  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the 
worft  fituation  imaginable,  from  which  they  could  on¬ 
ly  be  extricated  by  the  abilities  of  Clive.  On  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  latter  in  the  eaft;  he  took  care  to  write- 
home  reports  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  condemn  in 
the  moft  violent  manner  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  company’s  fervants  were 
cenfured  indiferiminately  without  being  allowed  any 
means  of  defence,  as  they  were  in  truth  ignorant  of 
the  charges  brought  againft  them.  When* the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  brought  under  a  parliamentary- 
review  in  the  year  1774,  the  government  was  brought 
under  a  new  regulation.  It  now  confifted  of  a  gover¬ 
nor-general  and  four  counfellors  ;  three  of  whom  were 


fent  from  England  ;  two  being  military  gentlemen  of 
high  rank,  and  the  third  a  gentleman  employed  in  the 
war-office.  On  their  arrival  they  proceeded  in  the 
fame  manner  that  Lord  Clive  had  done  before  them  : 
they  pronouneed  in  the  moft  decifivc  manner,  that  the 
company’s  affairs  were  in  a  ruinous  ftate  ;  and  that 
every  fpecies  of  corruption  had  been  pradifed  by  the 
former  government.  This  general  accufation,  u’nfup- 
ported  by  any  kind  of  evidence,  was  the  con  flan  t 
theme  of  the  difpatehes  fent  by  them  to  England  ; 
and  thus  has  the  reputation  of  the  Britiffi  government 
fuffered.  exceedingly  through  the  unwarrantable  liber¬ 
ties  which  its  own  fervants  have  been  allowed  to  take 
with  one  another.  It  muft  alfo  be  confidered,  that 
from  .the  remote  fituation  of  India,  and  the  unavoid¬ 
able  ignorance  of  its  affairs  on  that  account,  it  was 
eafy  for  any  perfon,  whofe  malicious  purpofes  it  might 
fait,  to  prejudice  the  public  againft  the  fervants  of  the 
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mdoftan.  company  to  as  great  a  degree  as  lie  pleafcd, 

'  fome  perfons,  foured  by  difappointment,  or  envious  of 
the  fuppofed  emoluments  of  others,  represented  matters 
in  fuch  an  unfair  light  to  their  correfpondents  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  molt  unjult  and  fhamefu!  charges  were 
frequently  brought  againft  innocent  perfons,  which  they 
could  neither  prevent  nor  defend  themfelves  againft. 
The  dreadful  famine  which  took  place  in  Bengal  in  the 
year  1769,  offered  to  thefe  malevolent  perfons  a  moft 
fruitful  fouree  of  calamity  $  and  many  individuals  were 
accufed  of  having  brought  on  this  dreadful  calamity, 
which  arofe  entirely  from  a  natural  caufe,  viz.  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  rains,  and  which  no  human  power  could  have 
prevented  or  removed. 

Opinions  of  this  kind  have  not  only  been  circulated 
through  the  ifland  of  Britain  in  the  moft  open  man¬ 
ner,  but  have  even  appeared  in  fome  very  refpe&able 
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publications.  Thus,  in  Dr  Smith’s  Treatife  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  when  fpeaking  of  the  oppreflion 
arifing  from  monopolies,  and  comparing  their  effe&s 
in  different  ftates  :  “  The  Engliih  company  (fays  he), 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  eftablifh  in  Bengal  fo  per¬ 
fectly  deftruCtive  a  fyftem.  The  plan  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  has  had  exaCtly  the  fame  tendency. 
It  has  not  been  uncommon,  I  am  well  affured,  for  the 
chief,  that  is,  the  firft  clerk  of  a  factory,  to  order  a 
peafant  to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  fow  it 
with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.  The  pretence  was  to 
prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provifions ;  but  the  real  reafon, 
to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  felling  at  a  better 
price  a  large  quantity  of  opium  he  had  on  hand.  Upon 
other  occaiions  the  order  has  been  reverfed,  and  a  rich 
field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  ploughed  up  to  make 
room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies,  when  the  chief  faw 
that  extraordinary  profit  wras  to  be  made  by  opium.” 
To  this,  however,  the  following  anfwer  has  appeared 
in  a  late  publication,  entitled  A  fhort  Review  of  the 
Britifh  government  in  India.  4 4  The  poppy  is  a  plant 
which  requires  a  peculiar  foil,  and  particular  care  in 
the  culture  of  it.  The  medium  price  of  the  land  on 
which  it  is  cultivated  is  about  1 1  or  12  rupees  a  hegah , 
or  one-third  of  an  Engliih  acre.  It  is  fowed  at  the 
beginning  of  O&ober,  when  the  feafon  of  the  perio¬ 
dical  rain  expires.  The  plant  begins  to  be  fit  for  in- 
cifion,  in  order  to  extra#  its  juice,  of  which  opium  is 
made,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  continues  fo 
till  March.  It  requires  a  dry  foil,  and  can  be  brought 
fo  maturity  only  in  the  dry  feafon,  when  the  periodical 
rains  have  ceafed.  Paddy  or  rice  lands  let  on  a  me¬ 
dium  at  three  rupees  a  begah.  Rice  is  fowed  about 
the  end  of  May,  juft  before  the  periodical  rains  com¬ 
mence.  One  crop  is  raifed  about  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  and  another,  which  is  the  laft,  and  by  far  the 
greateft,  about  the  end  of  December.  It  requires  a 
water,  and  lies  foaked  in  it  for  a 
On  this  account  it  is  fowed  juft 
before  the  periodical  rains  commence  ;  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  quantity  of  rice  produced  in  the  company’s  pro¬ 
vinces  grow  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  is  fo  low 
and  flat,  that  the  grounds  are  either  overflowed  by  the 
rivers  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  with  their  tributary 
ft  reams,  or  foaked  with  the  rain  which  falls  and  ftag- 
nates  upon  them.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  foil 
and  the  feafon,  which  alone  can  frudlify  the  paddy  or 
rice,  would  rot  and  deftroy  the  poppy  \  and  it  is  there- 
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Hence  fore  as  evident,  that  it  is  utterly  importable,  from  the  Hindofta* 
nature  of  the  two  plants,  that  the  one  can  be  ploughed  ~ — v~ 
up  to  fow  the  other.”  , 

With  regard  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  Britifh  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  muft  alfo  be  remarked,  that 
the  company  now  a#  in  a  very  different  capacity  from 
what  they  originally  did.  From  a  fociety  of  mer¬ 
chants,  they  are  now  become  fovereigns  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  they  trade.  The  latter  character  was 
quite  foreign  to  them  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  look¬ 
ed  upon  that  of  merchants  to  be  the  principal  one, 
while  that  of  fovereigns  was  to  be  only  a  kind  of  ap¬ 
pendage  to  it.  Thus,  inftead  of  a#ing  for  the  interefi: 
of  the  country  they  govern,  and  which  as  fovereigns 
they  naturally  ought  to  do,  they  have  a#ed  in  many 
cafes  direcftly  oppofite  to  it,  which,  as  merchants,  is 
alfo  their  natural  intereft.  Hence  alfo,  when  the  ad¬ 
miniftration  in  India  did  any  thing  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  directors,  which  orders  being  dictated  by 
merchants,  were  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  injury  has  been  fometimes  unjuftly  attributed 
to  their  fervants,  who  a#ed  merely  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  they  received.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
India  adminiftration  a#ed  with  the  generous  fpirit  of 
fovereigns,  they  were  fometimes  blamed  by  the  direc¬ 
tors,  who  judged  as  merchants,  and  fometimes  by  the 
miniftry,  who  were  always  ready  upon  the  fmalleft  pre¬ 
tence  to  interfere  in  their  affairs. 

At  the  time  when  the  Britifh  adminiftration  firft 
commenced  in  Hindoftan,  the  Hindoo  governors  were 
univerfally  named  rajahs;  but  though  many  of  the 
Hindoo  families  yet  bear  that  title,  it  does  not  appear 
to  referable,  in  any  manner  of  way,  our  titles  of  nobi¬ 
lity,  or  to  be  a  dignity  which  can  be  conferred  by  any 
of  the  princes,  cr  even  by  the  Mogul  himfelf.  Hence, 
in  that  part  of  the  world  there  are  no  ancient  nobility, 
the  titles  being  conferred  merely  by  ufurpers,  who 
have  neither  right  nor  title  derived  from  any  thing  but 
violence. 

In  this  country  we  find  the  title  of  %emzndar  very- 
common  ;  a  word  compounded  of  two  others,  figni- 
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the  Pcrfic  language,  a  landholder .  It  ap- 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Mohammedans, 
ave  been  a  kind  of  temporary  office,  preferi- 
bing  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  requiring 
fecurity  for  the  perfonal  appearance  of  the  zemindar. 
He  is  obliged  to  attend  the  exchequer  of  the  king’s 
chief  collector,  at  the  commencement  of  every  new 
year,  to  fettle  his  revenues ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  year  with¬ 
out  a  fpecial  order  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  death  of  a 
zemindar,  the  candidate  for  fucccffion  muft  petition, 
the  fovereign,  engaging  himfelf  to  perform  all  the  fti- 
pulatcd  duties,  and  to  pay  the  cuftomary  fees  \  nor 
can  he  enter  upon  his  office  without  a  fpceial  invefti- 
ture.  As  the  zemindars  were  by  virtue  of  their  offiee 
inverted  with  confiderable  powrer,  they  foon  became 
not  only  very  defpotie  in  their  own  dominions,  but  by 
degrees  began  to  encroach  on  the  power  of  the  fove- 
rcign  himfelf.  After  the  irruption  of  Nadir  Shall 
every  thing  wras  thrown  into  confufion  :  the  viceroys 
threw  off  obedience  to  the  emperor,  the  nabobs  threw 
off  all  obedience  to  them,  and  ufiirped  their  power  5  at 
which  time  it  is  probable  that  the  zemindars  like  wife 
aflumed  powers  to  which  they  -were  by  no  means  in- 
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,Hlndoflan-  ^ded  from  their  office.  Notwithftanding  this,  how- 
v~  "  ever,  they  were  fometimes  treated  by  the  Mohammedan 
governors  as  mere  revenue-officers,  and  ufed  very  hardi¬ 
ly.  At  fome  times  there  were  a  fet  of  people  bound 
for  the  zemindars  under  the  title  of  woodedars ;  and 
thefe  had  either  a  joint  power  with  the  former,  or 
were  fuperior  to  them  in  the  collection  of  the  reve¬ 
nues^  and  fometimes  they  were  fuperfeded  by  officers 
appointed  immediately  by  government  itfelf,  under 
the  various  names  of  autnils ,  tahflders ,  or  fezawruis, 
—The  zemindaries  are  not  limited  in  extent  or  value  ; 
there  being  fome  in  Bengal  which  yield  a  revenue  as 
high  as  350,0001.  fterling,  while  others  fcarcely  amount 
to  35°j-  ?  but  all  the  great  zemindars,  and  many  of 
thefe  in  middling  circumdances,  having  procured  for 
themfelves  the  title  of  rajah ,  affeCt  much  pomp  and 
date  in  their  different  didri&s,  and  keep  their  inferiors 
in  as  great  fubjeClion  as  the  Mohammedan  governors 
keep  them.  Some  of  them  alfo  have  their  power  aug¬ 
mented  by  being  of  the  Bramin  cad  •,  and  by  the 
reverence  fuppofed  to  be  due  to  religion  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  joined  with  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  fovereign,  they  are  in  general  rendered  exceedingly 
defpotic,  with  an  almod  unlimited  authority  to  plunder 
their  tenants  \  in  which  they  were  indulged  by  the 
nabobs,  from  the  motive  of  plundering  them  again. 
From  the  confultations  of  the  feleft  committee  in 
1769,  we  are  informed  that  the  zemindars  have  a 
power  of  levying  fines  at  pleafure  $  that  they  raife 
large  fums  from  duties  colleaed  in  the  market  5  and 
that  they  frequently  oblige  the  ryots  or  hufbandmen 
to  work  for  nothing.  In  diort,  the  fame  claims  made 
by  the  European  barons  on  their  vaffals  in  the  times 
of  the  feudal  fydem,  are  now  made  by  the  zemindars 
on  the  common  people  of  Hindodan.  If  one  of  them 
is  to  be  married,  if  he  has  a  child  born,  if  honours  are 
to  be  conferred  upon  him  nay,  if  he  is  even  to  be 
fined  for  his  own  mifeonduft,  the  poor  ryot  mud 
always  contribute  his  {hare.  Mr  Scrofton,  in  his  hi- 
dory  of  Hindodan,  fete  forth  the  fituation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  following  words  :« — M  Unhappily  for 
the  Gentoos,  themfelves  are  made  the  miniders  of  op- 
preffion  over  each  other  ;  the  Moor-men,  haughty, 
lazy,  and  voluptuous,  make  them,  of  whom  they  have 
no  jealoufy,  the  miniders  of  their  oppreffion,  which 
further  anfwers  the  end  of  dividing  them,  and  prevents 
their  uniting  to  fling  off  the  yoke  5  and  by  the  drange 
intoxication  of  power,  they  are  found  dill  more  rapa¬ 
cious  and  cruel  than  their  foreign  maflers  :  and  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  the  Bramins  dill  exceed  the 
red  in  every  abufe  of  power,  and  feem  to  think,  if 
they  bribe  God  by  bedowing  a  part  of  their  plun¬ 
der  on  cows  and  faquirs,  their  iniquities  will  be  par¬ 
doned.”  r 

From  tins  account  of  the  fituation  of  the  people  of 
Hindoftan  under  their  native  rulers,  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  they  could  make  a  worfe  exchange  by 
falling  under  the  jurifdifHon  either  of  the  Mohammedans 
or  Europeans.  A  notion  indeed  hath  been  induflrioufly 
propagated,  that  the  Britifh  government  has  behaved 
with  the  greateft  cruelty  in  colleaing  the  revenues, 
and  that  they  have  even  invented  tortures  to  make  the 
rich  people  difeover  their  treafures;  but  on  examining 
the  matter  impartially,  the  reverfe  of  this  i»  found  to 
fee  true.  At  the  time  that  the  Britifh  government  in- 
'  5 
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terfered  in  the  affairs  of  Hindodan,  the  provinces  were  HindoiW 
found  to  be  in  a  ruinous  date,  in  confequence  of  the 
wars  which  had  taken  place  in  the  country.  Even  in 
the  mod  fettled  date,  and  when  the  adminidration  was 
mod  regular,  the  government  was  altogether  defpotic 
and  the  mode  of  colleaing  its  revenues  extremely  ar¬ 
bitrary  $  the  punifliments  infixed  very  cruel ;  and  the 
whole  fydem  of  government  fuch  as  would  be  reckon¬ 
ed  quite  fliocking  in  Europe.  It  is  only  within  thefe 
few  years  that  the  Britidi  could  effeaually  interpofe  in 
behalf  of  the  natives  5  and  in  that  ffiort  time  it  has 
produced  a  very  confiderable  reformation.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,^  that  the  Britilh  government  has  difeouraged  op- 
preflive  meafures  as  much  as  poffible  5  abolifhed  the 
cruel  modes  of  punifliment  ufed  by  the  Mohammedans  • 
and  by  indituting  a  more  regular  plan  of  juflice,  has 
procured  eafe  and  fecurity  to  the  natives,  and  preferved 
them  in  a  date  of  tranquillity  altogether  unknown  to 
them  before  its  commencement.  Many  indances  of 
the  greated  cruelty  exercifed  upon  the  zemindars  and 
other  colle&ors  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hidory  of 
Bengal,  written  by  a  native  hidorian,  and  trandated  by 
Gladwin  :  yet  the  perfon  who  exercifed  thefe  cruel¬ 
ties  was  dignified  with  the  titles  of  the  faithful  fervant 
of  the  Empire ,  and  the  Glory  of  the  State  ;  which  ihows 
that  the  people  were  abfolutely  f'amiliarifed  with  cruel¬ 
ty,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  under  a  lenient 
government.  Since  the  Britidi  had  the  dominion, 
matters  have  been  totally  reverfed,  and  the  Hindoos, 
indead  of  being  treated  with  cruelty,  perfecuted  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  compelled  to  renounce 
it,  have  been  ufed  with  at  lead  comparative  lenity,  and 
great  indulgence  has  been  diown  to  them  even  in  their 
mod  abfurd  pra&ices  and  fuperditions.  When  the  Bri- 
tiffi  government  fird  accepted  of  the  office  of  dewanny, 
or  colledlor  of  the  revenues,  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  interpofe  with  any  kind  of  efficacy  for  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants ;  becaufe  it  was  at  fird  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  allow  the  taxes  to  be  colle&ed  by  natives,  who 
would  undoubtedly  follow  their  ancient  modes  of  col- 
le&ion*.  Even  at  that  time,  however,  the  mildnefs  of 
the  Britidi  governors  had  fome  effeft  upon  the  Afia- 
ties  ;  fo  that  the  people  in  general  were  treated  with 
more  lenity  than  formerly:  and  in  the  year  1772, 
when  the  council  of  Bengal  openly  affumed  the  office 
of  dewan  themfelves,  an  immediate  dop  was  put  to 
all  thofe  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  methods  which  had 
been  formerly  in  u(e.  Formerly  fome  zemindars  had 
been  flogged  even  to  death,  by  an  indrument  called  a 
korah :  but  from  the  moment  that  the  Britifli  coun¬ 
cil  took  thecolle&ion  into  their  own  hands,  not  only 
this  indrument  was  laid  afide,  but  all  kind  of  corporal 
punifliment  5  by  which  means  the  feverity  of  the 
Mohammedan  government  has  been  entirely  abolifh- 
ed,  and  no  other  punidiments  infli&ed  in  cafes  of  in- 
folvency  than  fuch  as  are  in  ufe  in  our  own  country. 

Still,  however,  in  fuch  extenfive  dominions,  where  a 
great  diare  of  power  mud  be  one  way  or  other  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  natives,  it  is  impoffiblc  but  fome  arbitrary 
a<ds  mud  be  committed,  as  the  natives  are  always  prone 
to  a6ts  of  defpotifm  whenever  they  can  commit  them 
with  impunity  5  but  examples  of  this  kind  cannot  with 
any^  degree  of  candour  be  brought  as  a  general  charge 
againft  the  Britifli  government  in  India. — Mr  Scrofton 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  wretched  date  of 
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•  the  provinces  now  under  the  Britifh  jurifdidion  at  the  of  the 
time  they  were  ceded  to  them  by  the  Mogul.  “  When 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  found  the  weaknefs  of 
the  Mogul,  and  each  fet  up  as  fovereign  in  his  own 
province,  although  they  could  not  break  through  thefe 
immutable  laws,  they  invented  new  taxes  under  new 
names,  which  doubled  or  trebled  the  value  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ones,  and  which  the  landholder  was  obliged  to 
levy  upon  his  tenants.  The  old  Itock  of  wealth  for 
fome  time  fupported  this  5  but  when  that  failed,  and 
the  tenants  were  ftill  preffed  for  more,  they  borrowed 
money  of  ufurers  at  an  exorbitant  intereft  3  and  the  go- 


vernment  Hill  continuing  thefe  demands,  the  lords  of 
the  lands  were  obliged  to  do  the  fame  :  but  as  all  this 
while  the  value  of  lands  did  not  increafe,  the  con- 
fequence  was,  that  at  latt,  unable  to  pay  the  intereft 
of  the  mortgages,  the  rents  were  feized  by  rapacious 
ufurers.  The  government  finding  the  revenues  fall 
fliorter  every  year,  at  laft  fent  colledors  and  farmers 
of  the  revenues  into  the  provinces.  Thus  the  lord  of 
the  land  was  diverted  of  power  over  his  country,  and 
the  tenants  expofed  to  mercilefs  plunderers  3  till  the 
farmer  and  manufacturer,  finding  that  the  more  they 
laboured  the  more  they  paid,  the  manufacturer  would 
work  no  more,  and  the  farmer  would  cultivate  no  more 
than  was  juft  Efficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  family. 
Thus  this  once  flourifhing  and  plentiful  country  has, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  been  reduced  to  fuch  mi- 
fery,  that  many  thoufands  are  continually  perifhino- 
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through  want, 
let  out  to  the 


The  crown  lands  are  ft  ill  worfe  off. 


higheft  bidder  3  and  the  Jagheer  lands 
alone  remain  unplundered.  Hence  that  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  wealth  that  makes  the  happinefs  of  a  people, 
and  fpreads  a  face  of  checrfulnefs  and  plenty  through 
all  ranks,  has  now  ceafed 3  and  the  riches  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  fettled  partly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ufurers  and 
greedy  courtiers,  and  the  reft  is  carried  out  of  the 
country  by  the  foreign  troops  taken  into  pay  to  maintain 
the  governors  in  their  ufurpations.  This  unhappy  decay 
the  India  company  has  already  experienced  in  the  de- 
cav  of  their  trade,  and  the  rife  and  price  of  their  manu¬ 
factures  3  and  will,  I  fear,  experience  more  and  more 
annually.” 

With  regard  to  the  depofitions  of  the  nabobs  by  the 
Britifh,  which  has  been  ufed  as  a  great  argument 
againft  the  general  fpirit  of  Britilh  government  in  thofe 
parts,  it  mull  be  remembered,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  thefe  ^  nabobs  were  mere  ufurpers,  who  had  not 
the  leaf!  title  to  their  dominions,  and  confequently 
could  not,  in  point  of  right,  complain  more  reafonably 
of  being  deprived  of  their  dominions,  than  the  perfons 
from  whom  they  had  taken  them  might  do  of  their  in- 
juflice  in  driving  them  out.  Their  behaviour  in 
government  alfo-was  fuch,  that  it  was  impoffible  it 
could  have  fubfifted  for  any  length  of  time  without 
the  abfolute  ruin  of  the  countries  they  poffelfed.  Thus, 
in  the  cafe  of  Jaffier  Aly  Cawn,  Mr  Vanfittart  de¬ 
clared  the  country  to  be  in  fo  confided  and  im- 
poveri  died  a  Hate,  that  in  all  human  appearance  an¬ 
other  month  could  not  have  been  run  through  before 
lie  would  have  been  cut  off  by  his  own  feapoys  for 
want  of  pay,  and  the  city  become  a  feene  of  plunder 
and  diforder.  On  this  account  he  was  degraded, 
though  without  any  of  thofe  circumftances  of  cruelty 
which  generally  charaderife  the  revolutions  in  this  part 
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world.  The  adminiftration  was  transferred  to  Hindoftan. 
his  fon-m-law  Meer  Coflim  3  who  being  an  enemy  to  1 
the  Britilh  government  altogether,  a  war  followed, 
terminating  in  his  expulfion.  This  was  followed  by 
the  invafion  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  by  feenes  of  horrid 
barbarity  and  devaftation  3  when  in  1765  Lord  Clive 
took  upon  him  the  office  of  dewan,  or  minifter  who  fu- 
perintends  the  lands  and  collections  of  the  revenue. 

An  account  of  his  proceedings  has  already  been  given  3 
but  whatever  applaufe  he  might  gain,  and  in  fome 
refpeds  defervedly  at  the  time,  it  is  now  faid  with 
fome  probability,  that  he  raifed  the  expectations  of 
the  people  of  England  by  far  too  high.  The  feeds  of 
the  fuceeeding  evils  were  already  fown.  Many  fources 
of  wealth  were  dried  up.  Raw  filk,  cloths,  and  other 
manufactures,  had  formerly  been  exported  to  Guzerat 
Lahore,  and  even  Ifpahan.  This  had  ceafed  on  the 
invafion  of  Nadir  Shah  3  and  the  influx  of  wealth  from 
the  European  nations  had  ceafed  before  the  Britifb 
government  in  Bengal  had  an  exiftence.  It  was  com¬ 
puted  that  Coflim  Aly  Cawn  robbed  the  country  of 
near  five  millions  fterling  in  jewels  and  fpecie.  China, 

Madras,  and  Bombay,  were  fupplied  from  Bengal  to’ 
the  amount  of  more  than  two  millions  3  and  fbveral 
other  circumftances  befides  thefe  contributed  to  dimi- 
niffi  the  riches  and  opulence  of  the  country.  In  the 
mean  time  the  internal  adminiftration  of  the  country 
had  been  extremely  defedive.  The  zemindars  being- 
under  very  little  reftraint,  aded  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner  within  their  own  dirtrids  3  and  the  tenants  had 
no  redrefs  againft  the  impofitions  and  exadions  which 
were  laid  upon  them.  Meer  Coffim  appointed  aumils 
to  the  collection  of  the  revenues  rather  than  zemindars.. 

The  aumils  derive  their  authority  diredlv  from  the 
perfon  who  has  the  command  of  the  country  for  the 
prefent  time,  and  confequently  are  more  eafily  called 
to  an  account  than  the  zemindars.  At  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  thefe  aumils,  having  obtained  too  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  country,  Lord  Clive  thought  proper  to 
change  the  plan  of  collodion*  Three  natives  were 
now  appointed,  in  the  nabob’s  name,  to  fuperintend 
this  department  3  and  one  Englifli  gentleman,  through 
whom  the  bufinefs  was  tranfaded,  had  his  refidence  at, 
the  nabob’s  court,  and  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  Calcutta.  The  principal  ading  minifler  in'  this 
plan,  however,  thought  proper  to  change  the  mode  of. 
colie dion  once  more,  and  to  re-appoint  the  aumils^ 
in  confequence  of  which  the  revenue  became  greatly 
diminifhed,  and  they  were  befides  complained  of  as 
greatly  opprefling  the  people.  To  remedy  thefe  evils, 
it  was  firft  propofed  by  Mr  Verelft,  to  fend  fome  of 
the  company’s  fervants  into  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country  with  the  title  of  fupervifors  :  but  the  defeds 
of  adminiftration  were  now  beyond  their  power  to  re¬ 
medy  3  the  revenue  was  not  only  greatly  diminifhed, 
but  the  expence  of  government  exceedingly  augmented  3 
and  in  the  year  1771  the  company  were  alarmed  by 
accounts  that  bills  had  been  drawn  upon  them  to  the 
amount  of  1,200, oool.  At  this  time  Mr  Haftings . 
was  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Bengal  3  and  the  con- 
fufed  ftatc  in  which  matters  were  at  the  commencement 
of  his  adminiftration  will  eafily  appear  from  the  following 
ex  trad  of  a  letter  from  the  government  of  Bengal,  dated 
in  the  month  of  November  1772. — “  Every  zemindary 
was  left  to  its  own  particular  cuftoms.  The  articles 

which* 
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Hindoftan.  which  compofcd  the  revenue,  the  form  of  keeping  the 
1  v"  accounts,  the  computation  of  time,  evert- the  techni¬ 
cal  term?,  which  ever  form  the  greateft  obfeurity  in 
every  feienee,  differed  as  much  as  the  foil  and  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  province.  The  nabobs  exacted  what  they 
eould  from  the  zemindars  and  great  farmers  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  whom  they  left  at  liberty  to  plunder  all  below, 
referring  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  plundering  them 
in  their  turn,  when  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  en¬ 
riched  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  eountry.  The 
mufaddies,  who  flood  between  the  nabob  and  zemin¬ 
dars,  and  between  them  and  the  people,  had  each 
their  fhares  of  the  publie  Wealth.  Thefe  profits  were 
confidered  as  illegal  embezzlements,  and  therefore  were 
taken  with  every  precaution  which  eould  enfure  fecre- 
cy ;  and  being,  eonfequently,  fixed  by  no  rule,  de¬ 
pended  on  the  temper,  abilities,  or  power,  of  each 
individual  for  the  amount.  It  therefore  became  a  duty 
to  every  man  to  take  the  moft  effeclual  meafures  to 
conceal  the  value  of  his  property,  and  evade  every  in¬ 
quiry  into  his  eondu<ft  \  while  the  zemindars  and 
other  landholders,  who  had  the  advantage  of  long  pof- 
feflion,  availed  themfelves  of  it  by  complex  divifions  of 
the  lands,  and  intricate  modes  of  collection,  to  per¬ 
plex  the  officers  of  government,  and  confine  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  rents  to  themfelves.  The  internal  ma¬ 
nagement  of  each  diftriCt  varied  no  lefs  than  that  of  the 
whole  province.  The  lands  fubjc£l  to  the  fame  col- 
le&ion,  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  were  fome 
held  by  farm,  fome  fuperintended  by  fhickdors  or 
agents  on  the  part  of  the  colledlor,  and  were  left  to 
the  zemindars  themfelves,  under  various  degrees  of 
eontroul.”  For  fome  political  reafons  the  company, 
though  they  had  acquired  the  dewanny,  had  not  yet 
chofen  to  affume  the  executive  part  of  the  office  them- 
felvcs,  but  committed  it  to  the  management  of  natives, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  their  plans  had  been 
found  extremely  defe&ive.  By  the  time  that  Mr  Haf- 
tings  had  been  invefted  with  the  government,  the  court 
of  directors  had  refolved  to  change  their  plan,  and  open¬ 
ly  affume  the  office  of  the  dewanny  5  and  the  rules  efta- 
blifhed  by  that  gentleman  for  the  eolle&ion  of  the  reve¬ 
nues,  his  mode  of  adminiftering  jufiice,  and  his  poliee 
for  the  government  of  the  country,  are  ftill  obferved 
with  very  little  variation. 

The  plan  for  eoUe&ing  the  revenues  eonfifled,  in 
the  firft  place,  in  rendering  the  aceounts  as  fimple  and 
intelligible  as  poffible }  in  the  next,  in  eftablifhing 
fixed  rules  for  the  eolleClion  5  and  in  the  third,  ma¬ 
king  the  mode  of  them  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  providing  for  the  equal  ad- 
miniftration  of  jufiice.  The  power  of  the  zemindars 
was  now  eireumferibed,  and  their  extortions  thoroughly 
put  a  flop  to*,  many  vexatious  taxes  and  tolls  were 
abolifhed,  and  a  new  mode  of  colle&ing  the  culloms  was 
eflablifhed,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  merchants  :  and  fo 
well  were  all  the  parts  of  this  plan  found  to  be  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  they  were  defigned  to  anfwer,  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  made  the  model  of  all  fubfequent  regula¬ 
tions. 

One  great  obje&ion  to  the  India  government  is,  that 
the  Englifh  law,  which  undoubtedly  is  better  calcu¬ 
lated  than  any  other  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  India ;  whence  it 
is  thought  that  the  company’s  fervants  have  ftill  fhow- 


ed  a  difpofition  to  opprefs,  rather  than  to  relieve,  the  Hindoftan. 

opprefled  inhabitants  of  Hindoftan.  Eut  in  anfwer  to  - - 

that  it  is  faid,  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  fo  great,  that  there  can  be  no  companion  be¬ 
twixt  the  one  and  the  other,  nor  can  the  eonllitution 
of  England  be  in  any  degree  adapted  to  that  of  the 
other.  .  The  religion,  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of 
both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  are  fo  often  tially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  this  eountry,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  affimilate  them,  fhould  ever  any  thing  of  the  kind 
be  attempted.  The  only  true  method  therefore  of 
judging  whether  the  prefent  ftate  of  Hindoftan  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  what  it  formerly  was,  is  to  compare  it  with 
what  it  was  under  the  bell  Mogul  emperors  ;  and  in 
this  eomparifon  it  muft  certainly  appear  that  the  pre¬ 
ference  is  greatfy  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  adminiftra- 
tion.  In  Major  Rennel’s  work  we  are  informed,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Ackbar,  whom  he  ftyles  “  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,”  the  eountry  had  never  en¬ 
joyed  fo  much  tranquillity  5  “  but  this  tranquillity 
would  hardly  be  deemed  fuch  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  muft  therefore  be  underftood  to  mean 
a  ftate  ftiort  of  a£lual  rebellion,  or  at  lead  commotion.” 

The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh 
empire  there,  ufes  the  following  words  :  “  The  Ben¬ 
gal  provinces  which  have  been  in  our  a6lual  pofleffion 
near  23  years,  have,  during  that  whole  period,  enjoyed 
a  greater  fhare  of  tranquillity  than  any  other  part  of 
India,  or  indeed  than  thofe  provinces  had  ever  expe¬ 
rienced  finee  the  days  of  Aureng-zebe.”  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  provinces  have  not  only  experienced 
a  perfect  freedom  from  external  invafions,  but  likewife 
enjoy  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity  altogether  un¬ 
known  before,  by  the  fubje£lion  and  civilization  of  a 
fet  of  banditti  who  inhabited  the  hills  of  Rajemahl,  and 
infefted  the  travellers  who  pafted  that  way  ;  a  wan¬ 
dering  tribe  of  religious  mendieants,  who  were  wont  to 
eommit  the  greateft  enormities. 

Another  advantage  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  reap  from  the  Britifh  government,  is  the  feeurity 
from  violence  and  oppreffion  either  by  their  Mohamme¬ 
dan  fuperiors  or  by  one  another.  Under  the  article  Hin¬ 
doo  we  have  already  mentioned  the  particular  circum- 
flances  that  thefe  people  are  liable  to  the  punifhment  of 
lofing  their  caft  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  and  that  this 
is  looked  upon  by  them  to  be  the  moft  grievous  cala¬ 
mity  they  ean  fuffer.  The  Mohammedan  governors 
frequently  took  advantage  of  their  fupcrftiticn  in  this 
refpc£l  to  opprefs  them  )  and  this  eircumftance  alone 
frequently  produced  the  moft  horrid  confufion.  In 
the  inftru6lions  given  to  the  fupervifors,  Mr  Vcrelft 
informs  them,  that  “  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  original  cuftoms,  ror  the  degenerate  manners 
of  the  Muffulmans,  have  moft  contributed  to  confound 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  of  thefe  provinces. 

Certain  it  is  (adds  he),  that  almoft  every  decifion  of 
theirs  is  a  corrupt  bargain  with  the  higheft  bidder. 
Compenfation  was  frequently  accepted  of  even  for  ca¬ 
pital  crimes,  and  fines  became  at  laft  an  intolerable 
grievance  }  nay  fo  venal  were  the  judges  at  that  time, 
that  it  became  at  laft  a  fettled  rule  to  allow  each  of 
them  a  fourth  part  of  any  property  in  difpute  as  a 
compenfation  for  his  trouble.— It  is  impoffible  to  flip- 
pole  that  fueh  monftrous  abufes  continue  under  the 
Britifh  government :  on  the  contrary  we  muft  readily 

believe, 
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‘^OTeT  thenjfelves  affert,  that  im-  vemment, 
""  under  Britiili  jurif 


mediately  after  the  provinces  fell 
diction,  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  have  been 
loit  to  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  laws,  and 
euitoms.  The  Hindoos  themfelves  acknowledge  this 
and  are  as  well  piealed  with  the  mildnefs  of  the' Britilh 
government,  as  they  are  difpleafed  with  the  fuperftition 
and  eiuelty  of  the  Mohammedans.  Under  the  Britifli 
government  we  cannot  fuppofe  but  that  commerce,  to 
winch  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  fo  much  ad¬ 
dicted,  will  be  much  more  encouraged  than  by  the  ava¬ 
ricious  and  barbarous  Mohammedans.  The  latter  h?d 
impoled  io  many  reftrainis  upon  trade  of  all  kinds,  by 
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.  with  the  following  extradl  from  the  tsreatife  Mindoltau, 

late.y  quoted,  A  Short  Review  of  the  Britifli  Govern-  - - - ' 

ment  in  India.  “  A  more  deteftable  or  detdted  race 
of  people  never  appeared  than  the  Mohammedan  con¬ 
querors  of  India  j  whether  we  consider  the  brutality  of 
their  paflions,  the  bigotry  of  their  religion,  the  corrup¬ 
tion  oi  their  maimers,  the  barbarity  of  their  education, 
or  the  tyranny  ol  their  government :  In  all  thefe  refpe&s 
they  were  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  Hindoos, 
whole  country  they  invaded,  and  whofe  dominion  they 
luXirped.  J 

fanatic  ignorance  of  the  favage  caliph,  which 
utated  his  barbarous  reafon  for  deltroying  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  librnrv.  Imrl  T~?  f  l*3  I’  T*  f-±  J ...  C*  It 


the  multitude  of  taxes  coliedied  at  the  landino-placeJ  and 4^  rtf  bai.ba*ous. reaf™  &r  deltroying  the  Alex- 
watch-houfes,  markets,  ike.  that  it  was  ilmnH  '  r  Rbrniy,  had  neither  been  tutored  nor  refined  by 

Able  to  carry  it  on  with  any  llLl  and  .his  predeeefl J 

i  he  lame  fupentnious  bigotry  which  incited  the  Ara¬ 


ble  to  carry  it  on  with  any  advantage.  Among  other 
i.dutaiy  regulations,  however,  enadied  bv  the  Britifli 
government  in  J  772>  many  ol  tliofe  taxes  upon  com¬ 
merce  were  aboluhed,  and  a  plan  laid  for  dfcdiually  li¬ 
berating  too  inhabitants  from  thole  (hackles  by  which 
their  commerce  had  been  fo  long  fcttered.-Regard 
has  al  o  been  paid  to  the  inftruftion  of  the  people  in 
meful  knowledge  ;  and  the  feminary  eftabliflted  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  by  oir  Vvilbam  Jones,  certainly  does  much  ho- 

o3V°it  tfT,  7;  ,Swne  reSard  had  indeed  been 


lime  11, „  Ih.  Britilh  government  kmmeked,  thefe 
had  been  entirely  nagleflcd,  their  endowments  re- 

even  the  buildings  fallen 


and 


fumed  by  government,' 
into  ruin. 

from  a  comparison  of  any  government  to  which  the 
Hindoos  have,  hitherto  been  fubjed,  with  that  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  preference  mull  be 

fl  Vs  faVrUrJ°f,tlle  lattcr-  At  time  when 

tile  Britifli  farlf  vifited  that  country,  they  w'erc  not 

under  the  jurildiftion  of  their  nati've  fovereigns,  nor 
Rad  they  been  to  lor  a  long  time  before.  The  Moguls 
were  not  only  foreigners,  but  a  molt  cruel  and  deteft- 
ub!c  race  at  men;  and  it  was  by  ufurpalions  of  their 
own . rebellious  lubjefts. that  the  anarchy  and  confufion 

s  m.roouced,  in  which  the  country  was  involved  for 
fo  long  a  time.  The  Britilh  are  feigners  as  well  as 
the  Moguls  ;  but  the  latter,  who  profefs  the  intolerant 
fuperltition  of  Mohammed,  fuffer  their  eonduft  to  be 

—  b7  Vn  fnC  !  8  “er  as  t0  trcat  thc  natives 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty.  The  greateil  evil  perhaps 

w  itch  refults  from  the  Britifli  government  is,  the  ex¬ 
porta  ion  of  great  films  of  money  to  a  foreign  country  : 

the  Stir  ’  'Ta  rfrPea,t0  the  Pr°vinces  potTefled  by 
the  Bntifli  exifted  alfo  under  the  Mohammedan  govern- 

Is  f"  '  l-q1  he  ^lokru}  emperors  refided  at  Delhi,  which 
the  Prov,n“s  of  Bengal,  Eahar,  and 
Oiilfa,  the  teintories  now  poflelfed  by  Britain  ;  fo  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  treafure  fent  to  that  capital 
was  totally  loft  to  them.  In  the  time  of  Aureng-zebe, 
|;n  1  mperor  s  tribute  amounted  to  three  millions  fter- 
Rng,  and  of  this  a  confiderable  part  was  fpecie  ;  but 
fmee  that  time  the  tribute  was  fixed  at  only  i,2co,oool 

a vail {T ’ to wWd* if  - Sffi 

caint  J  out  of  the  country  by  commanders  of  mercenary 
roops,  wl,„  were  all  foreigners,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
were  Till  Uf  UIU  ljr .  tbe  Mogul  government  matters 
Britain.11  ^  CVCn  111  thlS  refPc‘a>  than  undcr  that  of 

We  fliall  conclude  this 

Vol.X.  Part  II. 


apology  for  the  Britilh  g0- 


bian  caliphs  to  jdeftroy  the  monuments  of  weftern  leam- 
mg,  like wi it-,  impelled,  the  Tartar  khans  to  overthrow 
the  religious  temples  ol  the  eaftern  worfliip.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  nth  century  Mahmocd  entered 
Hindo'.an,  and  in  the  courfe  of  x  2  expeditions  he  de¬ 
ft  roved  the  famous  temples  of  Nagraeut,  Tannafar, 
ivlatra,  and  Sumnaut.  .  In  the  latter  end  of  thc  next 
century,  Mahmoud  Gori  penetrated  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Benares,  and  committed  outrages  as  Mahmood  had  done 
before  at  iNagraout.and  Sumnaut.  Tamerlane  poffcffed 
as  much  of  this  furious  zeal  as  any  of  his  favage  prede- 
eeiiors  ;  and  if  the  enthufiafm  of  this  d directive  reli¬ 
gion  had  not  oeeafionally  abated  among  fome  of  his  fue- 
ceffors,  they  would  fcaree  have  left  a  Hindoo  temple  or 
prieit  in  the  country  they  fubdued. 

“  Enough,  however,  had  been  done  to  fix  an  indeli¬ 
ble  itain  on  the  memory  of  thofe  intolerant  tyrants 
and  to  make  a  Lifting  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the 
Hindoos,  who,  to  the  lateft  period  of  the  Mogul  o-o- 
vernment,  were  kept  in  conliant  dread  of  dotfrines, 
which,  to  their  apprehenfions,  feenred  to  infpire  the 
Mohammedans  with  facrilegicus  cruelty.  Idolatry  is 
as  great  an  abomination  to  a  Muflulman  as  it  was  to 
tlie  Jews  when  they  moll  Aridity  revered  the  divine 
command  which  prohibits  it ;  and  moll  of  the  Hindoo 
ceremonies  being  eonfidered  by  the  Mohammedans  as 
adts  of  ldo.atry,  and  all  their  pagodas  as  temules  of 
idois,  a  religious  principle  excited  mutual  fentiments  of 
abhorrence  and  antipathy  between  the  conquerors  and 
their  tub:  efts.  1  he  reft  of  the  charader  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  may  be  fummed  up  in  the  coneife  and  em¬ 
phatic  words  of  Mr  Scrafton,  who  fays,  ‘  their  diftin- 
gunhing  qualities  are  perfidy  and  fenfuality.’ 

‘  But  notwithftanding  thefe  fadls,  and  that  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  government  is  a  difgufting  repetition  of 
oppreflion,  maifacres,  and  rebellion,  the  fafliion  of  thc 
times  has  been  to  praife  it,  and  to  reprefent  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Hindoos  as  eafy  and  happy  under  it,  till 
they  were  didurbed  in  this  peaceful  ftate  of  repofe  and 
fecunty  by  the  EngliOi  j  who  have  been  deferibed 
(with  unparalleled  injulliee)  as  a  fet  of  rapacious  talk- 
Budiers.  It  furely  requires  a  very  fmall  degree  of  re- 
neetjon  to  perceive,  that  fuch  reprefentations  of  the  two 

fa°lfernmentS  mU{i’  fr0in  the  VCry  natUre  of  thin§s>  be 

The  Mohammedan  conquerors  came  into  India 
irom  a  barbarous  region,  with  minds  and  manners  as 
uncultivated  as  the  wilds  from  which  they  iflued.  The 
only  notion  they  had  of  government  was  abfolute  power 
3  ^  in 
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Hindu  ft  an. 


In  the  fovereign,  and  ahfolute  fubmiflion  In  the  fubje&. 
The  tenets  of  their  religion,  fo  far  from  foftcning  the 
ferocity  of  their  nature,  ferved  only  to  whet  the  edge 
6f  their  pcrfecution  towards  the  iuffering  Hindoos, 
whom  they  harafted  without  mercy,  and  deitroyed  with¬ 
out  remorfe.  The  British  conquerors  came  from  a 
country  famed  for  arts  and  fciences 3  the  generous  prin¬ 
ciples  of  public  liberty  had  been  inftilled  into  their 
minds  from  their  earlieft  infancy  :  the  mild  tenets  of 
Chriftianity  cheriihed  and  commanded  every  charitable 
duty  :  and  they  had  been  taught,  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample,  to  rule  with  equity,  and  to  obey  with  freedom. 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  under  thefe  circumftances,  the 
two  nations  ihould  have  totally  changed  characters  on 
their  coming  into  India  ?  That  the  barbarous  and  fero¬ 
cious  Tartar  fliould  become  mild  and  enlightened 3  that 
the  cultivated  and  generous  Briton  fliould  have  degene¬ 
rated  into  a  cruel  tyrant  3  and  that  the  Britifh  gover¬ 
nors  fhould  have  rendered  the  fituation  of  their  Hindoo 
fubjefls  ivorfe  than  it  was  under  the  Mogul  emperors  ? 
Reafon  revolts  at  the  idea  3  and  nothing  but  the  rankeft 
prejudice  could  ever  fuggeft  or  adopt  it.” 

With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  country,  Mr 
Kennel  obferves,  that  though  by  the  modern  Euro¬ 
peans,  Hindoftan  has  been  underftood  to  mean  the  trad! 
dtuated  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  on  the 
call  and  weft,  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Tartary  on 
the  north,  and  the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  the  extent  of 
Hindoftan,  properly  fo  called,  is  much  more  cireum- 
feribed  3  and  the  name  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  that 
part  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  21 0  or  22°  latitude. 
The  reputed  fouthern  boundary  of  Hindoftan  is  the 
Nerbudda  river  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  northern  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  compofc  the  remainder. 
The  countries  to  the  fouth  of  this  line  are  called  Deccan 
by  the  Indian  geographers,  and  comprehend  about  one 
half  of  the  territory  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mbgul  Empire .  Our  author  therefore  choofes  to 
diftinguifh  the  northern  part  by  the  name  of  Hindoftan 
Proper  ;  which  has  indeed  the  Indus  and  mountains  of 
Thibet  and  Tartary  for  its  weftern  and  northern  boun¬ 
daries  3  but  the  Burrampooter  river  is  rather  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  eaftern  boundary  than  the  Ganges  3  the 
latter  interfering  fome  of  the  richeft  provinces  in  the 
empire.  According  to  this  fuppofition,  Hindoftan 
Proper  will  equal  in  iize  the  countries  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the 
Low  Countries  3  the  Deccan  and  peninfula  being  about 
equal  to  the  Britifh  iftands,  Spain,  and  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 


rope. 

Towards  the  north*  Hindoftan  is  very  cold  and  bar¬ 
ren  3  but  to\vards  the  fouth,  very  hot,  and  fertile  in  corn, 
rice,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  The  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  arc  very  mountainous  and  Tandy ;  while  the 
fouthern  are  for  the  moft  part  level,  and  rvell  watered 
with  feveral  rivers. 

The  moft  remarkable  mountains  are  thofe  which 
furround  it  on  three  fides.  Thofe  on  the  weft,  feparat- 
ing  it  from  Perfia,  called,  in  general,  Soleymati  Kuy , 
or  the  mountains  of  Soleyman ,  are  of  a  vaft  height  as 
well  as  breadth,  and  are  only  paftable  in  certain  places, 
through  which  roads  have  been  made  for  the  fake  of 
commerce.  The  chief  are  thofe  which  lead  to  Cabul, 
Gazna,  and  Candabar.  This  great  chain  of  mountains 
is  inhabited  by  different  nations,  the  principal  of  which 


are  the  Afghans,  or  Patans,  and  the  Baluches,  who  Himioltan, 

have  extended  tbemfclves  on  the  fide  of  India,  as  well ' - v — 

as  Portia.  The  mountains  on  the  north  are  called  Na- 
grukut ,  Him  a,  or  Mus  Tag,  which  has  an  affinity  with 
Imaiis ,  and  by  other  names,  which  are  given  alfo  in 
common  to  the  mountains  on  each  fide,  feparating  Hin¬ 
doftan  from  Thibet.  The  very  profpeft  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  is  frightful,  being  nothing  but  hideous  precipices, 
perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  and  not  to  be  crofted 
without  the  greatell  danger  and  difficulty. 

The  moft  remarkable  rivers  of  Hindoftan  are  the  In¬ 
dus  and  Ganges.  The  former  is  called  by  the  orien¬ 
tals,  Send,  Sind ,  or  Sindi.  It  rifes  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north  or  north-eaft  of  Hindoftan  ;  whence,  after  a 
long  courfe,  firft  to  the  fouth  and  then  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  it  falls  into  the  Periian  fea,  below  Lower  Ban¬ 
der,  by  feveral  mouths.  In  its  courfe  it  receives  feve¬ 
ral  other  large  rivers,  as  the  Nilah,  Jamal,  Behat,  and 
Lakka. 

The  Ganges,  called  in  the  Indies  Ganga,  rifes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Thibet :  entering  Hindoftan  about  the 
30th  degree  of  latitude,  it  runs  firft  fouth- eafhvard  by 
the  cities  of  Bekaner,  Minapor,  Halabas,  Benares,  and 
Patna,  to  Rajah  Maid,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  eaftern  having  palled  by  Dakka,  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  enters  the  gulf  of  that  name  about 
Chatigan.  The  weftern,  defeending  by  Koftum- Bazar 
and  Iiughly,  falls  into  the  gulf  below  Chandernagor 
towards  Pipeli. 

Many  of  the  Jews  and  ancient  Chriftians  believed 
this  river  to  be  the  Pifon,  one  of  the  four  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  the  boundaries  of  the  terreftrial  paradife. 

The  Indians  retain  the  greateft  reverence  for  its  waters* 
going  in  crowds  from  the  remateft  parts  of  the  country 
to  wafh  in  them,  from  a  perfuafion  that  they  deface 
from  all  the  fpots  of  fin.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  be- 
caufe  they  imagine  this  river  does  not  take  its  fource 
from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  .But  defeends  from  heaven 
into  the  paradife  of  Devendre,  and  from  thence  into 
Hindoftan.  Nothing  is  more  childifti  than  the  fables 
of  the  Bramins  on  this  fubjeft,  yet  the  people  fwallow 
them  all.  The  Mogul  and  prince  of  Golconda  drink 
no  other  water  than  that  of  the  Ganges  :  foreigners,  on 
the  contrary,  pretend  that  it  is  very  unwliolefome,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  fafely  drank  till  it  is  firft  boiled. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  fuperb  pagodas  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  are  immenfeiy  rich.  At 
certain  feftivals,  there  has  been  foraetimes  a  concpurfes 
of  100,000  people  who  came  to  bathe  in  it.  But  what 
principally  diftinguifhes  this  river,  befides  its  greatnek 
and  rapidity,  is  the  gold  it  brings  down  in  its  fands  and 
throws  on  its  banks  3  and  the  precious  ftones  and  pearls 
it  produces,  not  only  in  itfelf,  but  in  the  gulf  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  into  which  it  difeharges  its  waters,  and  which 
abounds  therewith.  The  Chun  or  Jemma,  the  Gude- 
rafu,  the  Pcrfilis,  Lakia,  and  feveral  other  rivers,  dift 
charge  themfelves  into  it  during  its  courfe.. 

The  weather  and  feafons  are,  for  the  general,  very 
regular  in  this  fpacious  country  3  the  winds  blowing 
conftantly  for  fix  months  from  the  fouth,  and  fix  from 
the  north,  with  very  little  variation.  The  months  of 
April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June,  till  the  rains 
fall,  are  fo  extremely  hot,  that  the  refleftion  from  the 
ground  is  apt  to  blifter  one’s  face  3  and  but  for  the 
breeze  or  ftnall  gale  of  wind  which  blows  every  day, 

there 
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Hindoftan  there  would  be  no  living  in  that  country  for  people 
bred  in  northern  climates  \  for  excepting  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  the  coldeft  day  is  hotter  there  at  noon  than  the 
hotteft  day  in  England.  However,  very  furpriling 
changes  of  heat  and  cold  fometimes  happen  within  a 
few  hours  j  fo  that  a  dicing  hot  day  is  fueceeded  by  a 
night  cold  enough  to  produce  a  thin  ice  on  the  water, 
and  that  night  by  a  noon  as  fcorching  as  the  preceding! 
Sometimes,  in  the  dry  feafon,  before  the  rains,  the 
winds  blow  with  fuch  extreme  violence,  that  they  carry 
vaft  quantities  of  dull  and  fand  into  the  air,  which  ap¬ 
pear  black  like  clouds  charged  with  rain  $  but  fall 
down  in  dry  (bovvers,  filling  the  eyes,  ears,  and  noflrils 
•k  thofe  among  whom  they  defeend,  and  penetrate  every 
cheft,  cabinet,  or  cupboard,  in  the  houfes  or  tents,  by 
the  key-liole  or  crevices. 

From  Surat  to  Agra,  and  beyond,  it  feldom  or  never 
rains,  excepting  in  one  feafon  of  the  year  :  that  is,  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  Thefe 
rains  generally  begin  and  end  with  molt  furious  ftorms 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  During  thefe  three  months 
it  rains  ufually  every  day,  and  fometimes  for  a  week 
together  without  intermiflion  :  by  thefe  means  the  land 
is  enriched,  like  Egypt  by  the  Nile.  Although  the 
land  looks  before  like  the  barren  fands  of  the  Arabian 
deferts ;  yet,  in  a  few  days  after  thole  fliowers  begin  to 
fall,  the  furface  appears  covered  with  verdure.  When 
the  rainy  feafon  is  over,  the  fky  becomes  perfectly  ferene 
again,  and  fearce  one  cloud  appears  all  the  other  nine 
-  months :  however,  a  refrelhing  dew  falls  every  night 
during  that  dry  interval,  which  cools  the  air,  and  che¬ 
nilles  the  earth. 

.1  ne  produce  of  Hindoftan  is  very  rich  in  every  kind, 
whether  it  be  foflil,  vegetable,  or  animal.  Befides 
other  precious  Hones  found  in  it,  there  is  a  diamond- 
mine  at  the  town  of  Soumelpflr  in  Bengal.  Quarries 
of  Theban  Hone  arc  fo  plentiful  in  the  Mogul’s  empire, 
that  there  are  both  mofques  and  pagods  built  entirely  of 
it.  Some  travellers  tell  us,  there  are  mines  of  lead, 
iron,  and  copper,  and  even  filver  ;  but  thofe  of  the  laft’ 
if  there  be  any,  need  not  be  opened,  fince  the  bullion 
of  all  nations  is  funk  in  this  empire,  which  will  take 
nothing  elfe  in  exchange  for  her  commodities,  and  pro¬ 
hibits  the  exporting  it  again.  They  till  the  ground 
with  oxen  and  foot-ploughs,  fowing  in  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June,  that  all  may  be  over  before  the 
rains,  and  reaping  in  November  and  December,  which 
with  them  are  the  molt  temperate  months  in  the  year. 
The  land  is  nowhere  inelofed,  excepting  a  little  near 
towns  and  villages.  The  graft  is  never  mowed  to  make 
hoy,  but  cut  off  the  ground,  either  green  or  withered 
as  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it.  Wheat,  rice,  barley’ 
and  other  grain,  grow  here  in  plenty,  and  are  very 
good.  The  country  abounds  no  left  in  fruits,  as  pome¬ 
granates,  citrons,  dates,  grapes,  almonds,  and  cocoa- 
nuts;  plums,  thofe  especially  called  mirabolans;  plan¬ 
tains,  which  in  fhape  refemble  a  (lender  cucumber,  and 
in  tafte  excel  a  Norwich  pear  ;  mangos,  an  excellent 
fruit,  relcmbling  an  apricot,  but  larger" ;  ananas  or  pine¬ 
apples  ;  lemons  and  oranges,  but  not  fo  good  as  in 
other  countries;  variety  of  pears  and  apples  in  the 
northern  parts ;  and  the  tamarind-tree,  the  fruit  of 
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mulberry,  on  account  of  the  wealth  they  bring  the  na-  Hindoftan 
tives  from  the  manufactures  of  callicoes  and  lilks.  They 
plant  abundance  of  iugar- canes  here,  as  well  as  tobacco  :  v 
but  tne  latter  is  not  fo  rich  and  flrong  as  that  of  America 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  cure  and  order  it. 

Hindoftan  affords  alfo  plenty  of  ginger,  together 
with  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  roots 
known  to  ns, .  befides  fmall  roots  and  herbs  fur  fa- 
lads  -9  but  their  flowers,  though  beautiful  to  look  at 
have  no  feent,  excepting  rolbs,  and  fome  few  other 
kinds. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  animals  in  this  country, 
both  wild  and  tame  \  of  the  former  are  elephants,  rhi- 
noccrofes,  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  wolves,  jackals’,  and 
the  like.  The  jackals  dig  up  and  eat  dead  bodies, 
and  make  a  hideous  noife  in  the  night.  The  rhi 
noceros  is  not  common  in  the  Mogul’s  empire  :  but 
elephants  are  very  numerous,  fome  12,  14,  or  15  feet 
high.  There  is  plenty  of  venifon  and  game  of  feveral 
kinds  5  as  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  elks,  antelopes,  kids 
hares,  and  fuch  like.  None  of  thefe  are  imparked,  but 
all  in  common,  and  may  be  any  body’s  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  take  them.  Among  the  wild  animals  al¬ 
io  may  be  reckoned  the  mufk-animal,  apes,  and  mon¬ 
keys. 

Hindoftan  affords  variety  of  beads  for  carriage  as 
camels,  dromedaries,  mules,  affes,  horfes,  oxen,  and 
buffaloes.  Molt  of  the  horfes  are  white,  and  many 
cunoufiv  dappled,  pied,  and  fpetted  all  over.  The 
fiefh  of  the  oxen  is  very  fweet  and  tender.  Being  very 
tame,  many  ufe  them  as  they  do  horfes  to  ride  on 
In  dead  of  a  hit,  they  put  one  or  two  fmall  firings 
through  the  griftle  of  the  nodrils,  and  fadening  the 
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which  is  contained  m  a  pod  refembling  thofe  of  beans. 
J.  here  are  many  other  kinds  of  fruit-trees  peculiar  to 
the  country.  But  the  valuable  trees  are  the  cotton  and 


ends  to  a  rope,  ufe  it  in  Head  of  a  bridle,  which  is  held 
up  by  a  bunch  of  griftly  fiefh  which  he  has  on  the  fore- 
part  of  his  back.  They  faddle  him  as  they  do  a  horfe  ; 
and,  if  fpurred  a  little,  he  will  go  as  fall.  Thefe  are 
generally  made  ufe  of  all  over  the  Indies  ;  and  with 
them  only  are  drawn  waggons,  coaches,  and  chariots, 
borne  of  thelc  oxen  will  travel  15  leagues  in  a  day 
1  hey  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  fix  feet  high,  which  are' 
rare  ;  another  called  dwarfs,  which  are  only  three.  In 
lome  places,  where  the  roads  are  ftony,  they  fhoe  their 
oxen  when  they  are  to  travel  far.  The  buffalo’s  fkin 
makes  excellent  buff,  and  the  female  vields  very  good 
milk  ;  but  their  flefli  is  neither  fo  palatable  nor  whole- 
fome  as  beef.  The  fhcep  of  Hindoftan  have  lar<*e  hca- 

coarfe1S’  and  ’S  VCry  Sood>  but  their  wool 

This  country  is  much  infefted  with  reptiles  and  in¬ 
fers;  lome  of  a  noxious  kind,  as  fcorpions,  fnakes, 
and  rats  ;  but  the  lizards,  which  are  of  a  green  colour, 
are  not  hurtful.  Snakes  and  ferpents,  we  are  told,  are 
fometimes  employed  to  defpatch  criminals,  efpeciallv 
fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of  fome  atrocious  crime,  that 
kind  of  death  being  attended  with  the  moft  grievous 
torture.  The  moft  troublefome  infedls  in  this  hot  coun¬ 
try  are  flies,  mufketoes,  and  chinches,  or  bugs,  the  firft 
by  day,  and  the  others  in  the  night ;  when  they  offend 
no  left  by  their  flench  than  their  bite. 

HINE,  or  Hind,  a  hufoandman’s  fervant.  Thus 
the  perfon  who  ovcrfecs  the  reft,  is  called  the  mailer’s 
lime. 

HINNOM,  or  the  Valley  of  HlNNOM,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a  place  that  lay  to  the  fouth  of  Jerufafem. 

3  R  2  It 
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Hrnnom,  It  was  alfo  called  the  valley  of  Tophet ,  and  was  remark - 
Hi  Hz  uar .  a]->]e  for  the  cruel  and  barbarous  worfliip  of  the  god  Mo¬ 
loch,  where  parents  made  their  children  pafs  througli 
the  fire  in  honour  of  that  idol. 

Id  I NZU  AN,  one  of  the  Comoraiflands,  lying  between 
Madagafcar  and  the  continent  of  Africa,  other  wife  called 
Anzuatne,  Anjuan,  Juanny,  and  Johanna.  As  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  of  it  by  the  abbeRaynal  and  Major  liooke 
feem  to  contradidl  each  other,  we  thall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  fub fiance  of  Sir  William  Jones’s  defeription 
of  it,  by  whom  the  iiland  wras  viiited,  and  whofe  regard 
to  veracity  will  not  he  controverted. 

It  refembles  a  vafi  amphitheatre,  of  which  a  general 
notion  may  be  formed,  by  conceiving  in  the  mind  a 
multitude  of  hills  infinitely  diverlified  in  figure  and  in 
magnitude,  thrown  together  with  artlefs  fymmetry  in 
all  conceivable  pofitions.  A  feries  of  mountains  forms 
the  back  ground,  one  of  which  is  pointed,  almoft  half 
a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  not  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  ffiore.  The  whole  of  them  are 
richly  clothed  with  fruit  trees  of  exquifite  verdure.  Be¬ 
yond  this  range  is  another  tier,  partly  barren  and  partly 
verdant.  Nearer  the  lhore  there  is  a  vafi  multitude  of 
cliffs,  which  bring  their  verdure  almoft  to  the  watcr- 
fide.  The  rows  of  palm  trees  with  which  it  abounds, 
which  give  an  enchanting  beauty  and  variety  to  the 
feene,  almoft  appear  to  have  been  planted  by  defign. 

The  north  fide  of  the  ifiand  fhoots  out  into  two 
points,  which  arc  26  miles  diftant  from  each  other, 
with  a  large  bay  between  them.  It  is  juftly  confidered 
as  a  proper  place  of  refreshment  for  vcffels  bound  to  and 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  it  yields  limes,  lemons,  oran¬ 
ges,  and  many  other  valuable  antifeorbutics.  The 
town  which  is  the  king’s  reficlencc,  is  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  iiland,  which  contains  no  more  than  about  200 
lioufes,  iiotwitliftanding  it  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
length. 

The  cattle  of  this  ifland  are  a  fort  of  buffaloes,  with 
a  large  bump  on  their  fhouiders,  which  is  reported  to  be 
moft  delicious  eating  \  but  there  are  no  horfes,  affes,  or 
mules  in  the  ifland.  The  original  natives  may  be  about 
7000,  who  occupy  the  hills,  and  carry  on  defultory 
wars  with  the  Arabian  interlopers  living  on  the  fea 
coaft,  and  about  3000  in  number.  The  expences  of 
government  are  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  200  villages,  but 
the  three  principal  towns  are  exempted.  The  kingly 
power  is  confidered  as  ele&ive  by  the  principles  of  the 
eonftitution  \  but  the  line  of  fucceftion  has  not  been  al¬ 
tered  finee  the  firft  eleflion  cf  a  fulian. 

The  price  of  every  article  is  under  proper  regulations, 
and  Iliips  who  touch  here  can  be  plentifully  fup plied 
with  bullocks,  goats,  and  fowls.  The  people  feem  to 
be  extravagantly  fond  of  tiilcs,  and  therefore  lords,  dukes, 
and  princes,  are  common  among  them.  A  duke  will 
difpofe,  in  perfon,  of  the  produ£l  of  his  own  eftate,  which 
men  of  a  fimilar  rank  in  Europe  will  only  do  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  agents.  The  natives  arc  faid  to  be  indo¬ 
lent,  as  is  the  cafe  in  moft  tropical  countries,  and  ncgle£t 
the  cultivation  of  that  exuberant  foil  which  Providence 
has  heftowed  upon  them. 

There  is  a  facred  lake,  about  half  a  mile  in  circum¬ 
ference,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ifland,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  town  of  Johanna.  The  wild  ducks  fre¬ 
quenting  this  fequeftcred  foot  arc  faid  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  natives,  and  ccnfulted  as  oraeles  in  all  affairs  of 


importance.  Thefe  people  countenance  polygamy,  and  Hmznai?. 
the  keeping  of  concubines.  The  men  are  extremely  U 
jealous,  and  never  admit  ft  rangers  of  their  own  lex  to  ^PP°ca^ 
iee  tire  women.  t 

The  chewing  the  betel  nut  prevails  greatly  in  Hin- 
zuan,  as  in  moft  eaftern  countries,  and  correfporids  to  the 
European  euiiom  of  fmoking  tobacco  or  taking  fnufr, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  pra&iee  is  ftill  more 
general.  They  are  very  abflemious  as  to  the  ufe  of  wine, 
that  article  being  prohibited  by  the  religion  of  Maho¬ 
met,  and  perform  the  duty  of  prayer  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  E.  Long.  44.  15.  S.  Lat.  1  2.  30. 

HIP,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  the  fruit  of  the  dog- 
rofe,  or  wild  brier.  See  Rosa,  Botany  Index. — This 
fruit  contains  a  fouriih  fweetiih  pulp  j  with  a  rough 
prickly  matter  inciofing  the  feeds,  from  which  the  pulp 
ought  to  be  carefully  feparated  before  it  be  taken  in¬ 
ternally  :  the  Wirtcmberg  college  obferves,  that  from  a 
neglect  of  this  caution,  the  pulp  of  hips  foroetimes  occa- 
fions  a  pruritus  and  uneafinefs  about  the  anus  \  and  the 
conferve  of  it  has  been  known  to  excite  violent  vomit¬ 
ing.  The  conferve  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of 
this  fruit. 

HIPPARCHUS,  a  great  aftronomer,  born  at  Nice 
in  Bithynia,  fiourifhed  between  the  154th  and  163d 
Olympiads.  His  commentary  upon  Aratus’s  Phenomena 
is  ftill  extant.  Rohault  was  very  much  miftaken  when 
he  afferted,  that  this  aftronomer  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  particular  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars  from  weft 
to  eaft,  by  which  their  longitude  changes.  By  fore¬ 
telling  cclipfes,  he  taught  mankind  not  to  be  frighten¬ 
ed  at  them,  and  that  even  the  gods  were  bound  by 
laws.  Pliny,  who  tells  this,  admires  him  for  making  a 
review  of  all  the  ftars  5  by  which  his  defeendants  would 
be  enabled  to  difeover  whether  they  are  born  and  die, 
whether  they  change  their  place,  and  whether  they  in- 
creafe  and  dccreafe. 

HIP  PI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

H1PPOBOSCA,  or  Horse-fly,  a  genus  of  infers, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  diptera.  See  Entomology 
Index. 

HIPPOCAMPUS,,  or  Sea-horse,  afpecies  of  fifh 
belonging  to  the  genus  fyngnathus.  See  Syngnathus, 
Ichthyology  Index. 

HIPPO CASTANUM,  or  Common  Horse-ches- 
nut.  See  /Esculus,  Botany  Index . — It  may  be  here 
added,  that  from  fcveral  experiments  in  the  French 
Memozres  d' Agriculture,  it  appears  that  the  fruit  of  the 
horfe-chcfnut  affords  a  wholefome  nourifhment  for  cat¬ 
tle,  and  may  even  be  employed  with  fuecefs  for  fatten¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  faid  to  render  the  tallow  of  thofe  fat¬ 
tened  with  it  particularly  firm.  The  milk  yielded  by 
cows  fed  upon  it,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  thicker  and  richer 
than  that  produced  from  any  other  kind  of  food. — The 
fruit  of  this  tree  has  been  likewife  ufed  as  food  for  fheep 
and  poultry,  and  as  foap  for  wafhing.  It  was  much 
employed  in  powder  as  a  fternutatory  by  an  itinerant 
oculift,  and  has  been  recommended  by  fome  others  in 
certain  ftates  of  ophthalmia,  headaeh,  &c.  in  which 
errhines  are  indicated.  Its  effe<51s  as  a  fternutatory  may 
alfo  be  obtained  by  ufing  it  under  the  form  of  i-nfufion 
or  deco&ion  drawn  up  into  the  nollrits.  And  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  with  a  view  to  its  errhine  power  that  it  is  now  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
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Hippocaf-  lngc.  But  befides  this,  the  bark 'has  alfo  been  repre- 
taiiunn  fenced  by  feme  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fevers  •  and 
Iliipocra-  it ls  probably  with  tlirs  intention  that  this  part  of  the 
tCs.  hippocaftanum  is  introduced  as  an  officinal  article  in  the 
-y™~  Pharmacopoeia  Roffica. 

HIPPOCENTAUR  (formed  of  “  horfe,” 

xtvrw,  pungo,  “  I  fpur,”  and  “  bull”),  in  anti¬ 

quity,  a  fabulous  monftcr,  fuppoied  to  be  half  horfe 
and  half  man. 

What  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  was,  that  a  people 
of  Theffaly,  inhabiting  near  PTount  Pelion,  became 
thus  denominated,  becaufe  they  were  the  firft:  that 
taught  the  art  of  mounting  on  horfeback  ;  which  occa- 
fioned  forne  of  their  neighbours  to  imagine,  that  the 
horfe  and  man  made  but  one  animal. 

The  hippocentaurs  ffiould  feem  to  have  differed  from 
the  centaurs,  in  this,  that  the  latter  only  rode  on  bul¬ 
locks,  and  the  former  on  horfes,  as  the  names  them- 
felves  intimate. 

HIPPOCRAS,  a  medicinal  drink,  compofed  of 
wine,  with  fpices  and  other  ingredients  infufed  there¬ 
in  *,  much  uled  among  the  French  by  way  of  a  cordial 
dram  after  meals. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  hippocras,  according  to 
the  kind  of  wine  and  the  other  additional  ingredients 
made  ufe  of  $  as  white  hippocras,  red  hippocras,  claret- 
hippocras,  ftrawberry  hippocras,  hippocras  without  wine, 
cyder  hippocras,  &c. 

That  directed  in  the  late  London  Difpcnfary,  is  to 
be  made  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs, 
beat  and  infufed  in  canary  with  fugar  }  to  the  infufion, 
milk,  a  lemon,  and  feme  flips  of  rofemary,  are  to  be 
put,  and  the  whole  drained  through  a  flannel.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  as  a  cordial,  and  as  good  in  paralytic  and 
all  nervous  cafes. 

HIPPOCRATIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  triandria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bota¬ 
ny  Index . 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  greateft  phyfician  of  anti¬ 
quity,  was  born  in  the  illand  of  Cos  in  the  80th  Olym¬ 
piad,  and  flouriffied  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponneiian 
war.  He  was  the  firft  that  we  know  of  who  laid  down 
precepts  concerning  pliyfic  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author  of  his  life,  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Saranus, 
drew  his  original  from  Hercules  and  ATculapius.  He 
was  firft'  a  pupil  of  his  own  father  Heraclides,  then  of 
Herodicus,  then  of  Gorgias  of  Leontinum  the  orator, 
and,  according  to  fome,  of  Democritus  of  Abdera. 
After  being  inftrudled  in  pliyfic,  and  in  the  liberal  arts, 
and  lofing  his  parents,  lie  left  his  own  country,  and 
pradlifed  pliyfic  all  over  Greece }  where  he  was  fo 
much  admired  for  his  fkill,  that  he  was  publicly  fent 
for  with  Euryphon,  a  man  fuperior  to  him  in  years,  to 
Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  thought 
to  be  confumptive.  But  Hippocrates,  as  foon  as  he  ar¬ 
rived,  pronounced  the  difeafe  to  be  entirely  mental,  as 
in  truth  it  was.  For  upon  the  death  of  his  father  A- 
lexandcr,  Perdiccas  fell  in  love  with  Philas,  his  father’s 
miftrefs  :  and  this  Hippocrates  difeerning  by  the  great 
change  her  prefence  always  Wrought  upon  him,  a  cure 
was  foon  effe&cd. 

Being  intreated  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  come  and 
cure  Democritus  of  a  fuppoied  madnefs,  he  went  \  but, 
upon  his  arrival,  inftead  of  finding  Democritus  mad, 


he  found  all  his  fellow  citizens  fo,  and  Democritus  the  Hippocra- 
only  wife  man  among  them.  He  .heard  many  ledhires,  tJJs 
and  learned  much  philofophy  from  him  ;  which  has  p;  0 
made  Cornelius  Celfus  and  fome  others  imagine,  that*  c]rome. 

Hippocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Democritus,  though  it  ' — - — v - ' 

is  probable  they  never  faw  each  other  till  this  interview 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  Abderites.  Hippocrates 
had  alfo  public  invitations  to  other  countries.  Thus, 
when  a  plague  invaded  the  Illyrians  and  Pbeonians,  the 
kings  of  thofe  countries  begged  him  to  come  to  their 
relief :  lie  did  not  go  }  but  learning  from  the  meften- 
gers  the  courfe  of  the  winds  thtvre,  he  concluded  that 
the  diftemper  would  come  to  Athens  5  and  foretelling 
what  would  happen,  applied  himfelf  to  take  care  of  the 
city  and  the  ftudents.  He  was  indeed  fueh  a  lover  of 
Greece,  that  when  his  fame  had  reached  as  far  as  Per- 
fia,  and  upon  that  account  Artaxerxes  had  intreated 
him  by  his  governor  of  the  Hellefpont,  with  a  pro- 
mife  of  great  rewards,  to  come  to  him,  he  refufed  to 
go.  He  alfo  delivered  his  own  country  from  a  war 
with  the  Athenians,  that  was  juft  ready  to  break  out, 
by  prevailing  with  the  Theffalians  to  come  to  their  af~ 
fiftanee,  for  which  he  received  very  great  honours 
from  the  Coans.  The  Athenians  alfo  conferred  great 
honours  upon  him  :  they  admitted  him  next  to  Her¬ 
cules  in  the  Eleufinian  ceremonies  }  gave  him  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  $  and  voted  a  public  maintenance  for 
him  and  his  family  in  the  prytaneum  or  councii-houfe 
at  Athens,  where  none  were  maintained  at  the  public 
charge,  but  fuch  as  had  done  public  fervice  to  the  ft  ate. 

He  died  among  the  Lariffaeans,  fome  lay  in  his  90th 
year,  fome  in  his  85th,  others  in  his  104th,  and  fome 
in  his  109th.  The  belt  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Foefius  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Hippocrates  wrote  in 
the  Ionian  dialed.  His  aphorifms,  prcgnoftics,  and  all 
that  he  has  written  on  the  fymptoms  of  difeafts,  juftly 
pafs  for  mafterpieces.  See  Hijl or y  of  MEDICINE. 

HIPPOCRENE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  Mount  Helicon,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia,  fa- 
crcd  to  the  mufes*  Some,  as  Ovid,  make  Hippoerene 
and  Aganippe  the  fame.  See  Aganippe. 

HIPPOCREPIS,  Common  Horse-shoe  Vetch,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  }  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order, 
Papilionacece.  See  Botany  Index. 

HIPPODROME,  Hippodromus  (compofed  of 
“  horfe,”  and  “  courfe,”  of  the  verb 

curro ,  “  I  run”),  in  antiquity,  a  lift  or  courfe 
wherein  chariot  and  horfe  races  were  performed,  and 
horfes  exercifed. 

The  Olympian  hippodrome  or  horfe -eourfe  was  a 
fpace  of  ground  of  600  races  long,  furrounded  with  a 
wall,  near  the  city  Elis,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Alpheus.  It  was  uneven,  and  in  fome  degree  ir¬ 
regular,  on  account  of  the  lituation  \  in  one  part  was 
a  hill  of  a  moderate  height,  and  the  circuit  was  adorn¬ 
ed  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  embelliftnnents.  See- 
Stadium.  There  is  a  very  famous  hippodrome  at 
Conftantinople,  which  was  begun  by  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  and  fimlhed  by  Conftantine.  This  circus,  called 
by  the  Turks  atmeican ,  is  400  paces  long,  and  above 
100  paces  wide.  At  the  entrance  of  the  hippodrome 
there  is  a  pyramidal  obelilk  of  granite  in  one  piece, 
about  50  feet  high,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  charged 
with  hieroglyphics.  The  Greek  and  Latin  inferip- 
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tions  on  its  bhfe  fliow,  that  it  was  ere£led  by  Theodo- 
fius  *,  the  machines  that  were  employed  to  raife  it  are 
rcprefented  upon  it  in  baffo-relicvo.  We  have  fome 
veftiges  in  England  of  the  hippodromus,  in  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  performed  their 
the  molt  remarkable  is  that  near  Stonehenge, 
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tra&  of  ground,  about  350  feet  or 


races ; 

which  is  a  lon^ 

200  druid  cubits  wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  or  6000  druid  cubits,  in  length,  inclofed  quite 
round  with  a  bank  of  earth,  extending  dire£lly  eaft 
and  weft.  The  goal  and  career  are  at  the  eaft 
end.  The  goal  Is  a  high  bank  of  earth,  raifed  with 
a  Hope  inwards,  on  which  the  judges  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  fat.  The  metse  are  two  tumuli,  or  fmall 
barrows,  at  the  w  eft  end  of  the  courfe.  Thefe  hip¬ 
podromes  were  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
rhedagua ,  the  racer  1'hedagwr ,  and  the  carriage  rheda, 
from  the  Britilh  word  rhedcg  “  to  run.”  One  of  thefe 
hjppodromes,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  fouthward  of 
Leieefter,  retains  evident  traces  of  the  old  name  rhe- 
dagua ,  in  the  corrupted  one  of  rawdikes .  There  is 
another  of  thefe,  fays  Dr  Stukeley,  near  Dorchefter  j 
another  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  near  Pen¬ 
rith  in  Cumberland  ;  and  another  in  the  valley,  juft 
without  the  town  of  Royfton. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS,  a  fpecies  of  fifh  belonging  to 
the  genus  Pleuronectes,  which  fee  in  Ichthyology 
hid  ex. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  a  fon  of  Thefcus  and  Hippolyte, 
famous  in  fabuloas  hiftory  for  his  virtue  and  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  His  ftepmother  Phaedra  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  when  he  refufed  to  pollute  his  father’s  bed^fhe  ac- 
cufed  him  to  Thefeus  of  offering  violence  to  her  per- 
fon.  Her  accufation  was  readily  believed,  and  The¬ 
feus  intrcated  Neptune  to  punilh  the  incontinence  of 
his  fon.  Hippolitus  fled  from  the  refen trnent  of  his 
father  \  and  as  he  purfued  his  way  along  the  fea  fliores, 
his  horfes  were  fo  frightened  at  the  noife  of  fea  calves 
which  Neptune  had  purpofely  fent  there,  that  they  ran 
among  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was  broken  and  his 
body  torn  to  pieces.  Temples  were  raifed  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  particularly  at  Trcezene,  where  he  received  di¬ 
vine  honours.  According  to  fome  accounts,  Diana 
reftored  him  life. 

HIPPOMANE,  the  Manchineel-tree  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tri- 
cocca.  See  Botany  Index. 

HJPPOMANES,  a  fort  of  poifon,  famous  among 
the  ancients  as  an  ingredient  in  amorous  philters  or 
love  charms.  The  %vord  is  Greek  compofed 

of  “  a  horfe,”  and  pwia,  “  fury  or  madnefs.” 

Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  nature  of  the 
hippomanes.  Pliny  delcribes  it  as  a  blackifh  caruncle 
found  on  the  head  of  a  nerv-born-colt ;  which  the  dam 
bites  off  and  eats  as  foon  as  fhe  is  delivered.  He  adds, 
that  if  (lie  be  prevented  herein  by  any  one’s  cutting  it 
off  before,  fhe  will  not  take  to,  nor  bring  up  the 
young.  Virgil,  and  after  him  Servius  and  Columella, 
deferibe  it  as  a  poifonous  matter  trickling  from  the  pu¬ 
dendum  of  a  mare  when  proud,  or  longing  for  the 
horfe.  At  the  end  of  Mr  Bayle’s  dictionary  is  a  very 
learned  differtation  on  the  hippomanes,  and  all  its  vir¬ 
tues  both  real  and  pretended.  • 
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HI  PP  ON  AX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephefus  540  Hipponax 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  He  cultivated  the 
fame  fatirical  poetry  as  Archilochus,  and  was  not  in-  v 
ferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or  vigour  ot  his  lines.  His 
fatirical  raillery  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Ephefus.  As 
he  was  naturally  deformed,  two  brothers,  Buphalus 
and  Anthermus,  made  a  ftatue  of  him  ;  which,  by  the 
uglinefs  of  its  features,  expofed  the  poet  to  univerfal 
ridicule.  Hipponax  refolved  to  revenge  the  injury  j 
and  he  wrote  fuch  bitter  inveCtives  and  fatirical  lam¬ 
poons  againft  them,  that  they  hanged  themfelves  in  del- 
pair.  ( Cic .  ad  Tamil,  vii.  ep.  24.). 

HIPPOPHAE,  Sea  Buckthorn*,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  16th  order,  Calyciforce.  See 
Botany  Index. 

HIPPOPHAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  people 
of  Scythia,  fo  called  from  their  living  on  horfe  die ih  •, 
the  fare  at  this  day  of  the  Tartars  their  descendants. 

Alfo  a  people  of  Perfla  (Ptolemy). 

HIPPOPODES,  Hipfopedes,  or  Hippopodiee , 
compofed  of  /Wc$,  horfe,  and  foot ,  in  the  ancient 
geography,  an  appellation  given  to  a  certain  people 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Scythian  lea,  as  being  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  horfes  feet.  The  hippopodes  are 
mentioned  by  Dionyflus,  Geogr.  v.  310.  Mela,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  6.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  and  St  Auguftine,  De 
Civit.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  '8.  But  it  is  conje&urcd,  that  they 
had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account  of  their 
fwiftnefs  or  lightnefs  of  foot.  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes 
them  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bothnian 
gulf,  and  that  they  were  the  fame  fort  of  people  as 
the  Finni Lignipedes  of  Olaus.  They  wore  fnow-lhoes 
which  he  thinks  might  fairly  give  the  idea  of  their  be¬ 
ing,  like  horfes,  hoofed  and  ftiod. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  the  River-horse  ;  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of -beHuce.  See 
Mammalia  Index . 

H1PPURIS,  Mare’s-tail,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monandria  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  15th  order,  Inundate t.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

HIRiEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  decan- 
dria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

HIRAM,  a  king  of  Tyre,  contemporary  with  Solo¬ 
mon,  whom  he  fupplied  with  cedar,  gold,  ftlver,  and 
other  materials  for  building  the  temple.  He  died  1000 
years  B.  C. 

Hiram  of  Tyre,  an  artift  w7ho  affifted  in  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  Solomon’s  temple,  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings  at  Jerufalem,  flourifhed  1015  B.  C. 

HIRCANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Hyr- 

CANIA. 

HIRCH-horn,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  on  the  river  Neckar,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  cle&or  Palatine.  E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat. 

49.  28. 

HIRCUS,  in  Afronomy ,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude,  the  fame  with  Capella.  It  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  by 
fome  writers  for  a  comet,  encompaffed  as  it  were  with  a 
mane,  apparently  rough  and  hairy. 

HIRE,  Philip  de  la,  a  French  mathematician  and 
aftronomer  of  eminence,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 

1640- 
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Hire  1640.  His  father,  who  was  painter  to  his  majefty,  de~ 
f-j  f  ia  t0  bring  him  up  to  the  fame  occupation,  taught 

c  ,  him  drawing  and  fuch  parts  of  the  mathematics  as  are 
intimately  connected  with  it.  At  the  age  of  20  he  took 
a  journey  into  Italy,  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  his 
favourite  art,  in  which  country  he  refided  for  about  four 
years.  The  ltudy  of  the  mathematics  afterwards  occu¬ 
pied  all  his  attention,  which  he  continued  to  profecute 
on  his  return  to  his  native  city  ;  and  the  publication  of 
fome  works  having  procured  him  fo  high  a  reputation, 
he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
the  year  1678. 

When  the  celebrated  minifter  Colbert  conceived  the 
defign  of  conftrudling  a  better  map  of  France  than  any 
at  that  time  to  be  met  with,  De  la  Hire  was  nominated 
in  conjun&ion  with  Pieard,  to  make  the  neceflary  obfer- 
vations,  which  engaged  his  attention  for  fome  years  in 
different  provinces.  But  befides  the  chief  obje<ft  of  his 
journeys,  he  philofophized  upon  every  thing  that  occur¬ 
red  to  him,  in  a  particular  manner  on  the  variations  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  on  refractions,  and  the  height  of 
mountains  as  afeertained  by  the  barometer. 

In  the  year  1683  he  was  employed  in  continuing  the 
meridian  line  which  had  been  begun  by  Picard  in  1669. 
He  continued  it  from  Paris  towards  the  north,  and  Caf- 
fini  carried  it  on  towards  the  fouth  5  but  on  the  death  of 
Colbert,  which  happened  the  fame  year,  the  work  was 
laid  afide  in  an  unfinished  flate.  He  was  afterwards 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  other  eminent  philofo- 
phers,  in  taking  the  neceflary  levels  for  the  grand  aque¬ 
ducts  which  Louis  XIV.  was  about  to  make. 

The  works  which  have  been  publifhed  by  De  la  Hire 
arc  very  numerous  j  and  as  he  was  profcflbr  of  the  Royal 
College  and  Academy  of  Architecture,  he  muft  have 
been  conftantly  employed.  Fie  had  the  politenefs,  cir- 
cumfpeCtion,  and  prudence  of  Italy,  which  made  him 
appear  too  referved  in  the  eftimation  of  his  verfatile  coun¬ 
trymen,  yet  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  an  honeft,  difin- 
terelted  man.  He  died  in  the  year  1718,  at  the  great 
age  of  78. 

He  publifhed  Traite  de  Mechaniquc  ;  Nouvelle  Me - 
thode  cn  Geometric  pour  les  SeEhons  des  Superficies  Co  • 
niques  et  Cylindriqucs ;  De  Cycloide  ;  Nouveaux  EZemcns 
des  Sections  Co  niques  ;  les  Lieux  Geometriques  ;  la  Con - 
firu&ion  ou  Effeftion  des  Equations ;  La  Gnomonique , 
and  feveral  others  of  lefs  importance.  That  which  gain¬ 
ed  him  the  greateft  reputation  all  over  Europe,  was  his 
SeBiones  Conic ce  in  novem  libros  difiributcc ,  confidered 
by  the  belt  judges  as  an  original  work. 

HIRING,  in  Law .  See  BORROWING  and  Hiring. 

HIRPINI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Italy, 
next  to  the  Samnites,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  defeendants 
from  them  ;  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Picentini,  and 
to  the  weft  of  the  Apuli,  having  on  the  north  the 
Apcnnine  and  a  part  of  Samnium.  Their  name  is  from 
Hirpus ,  a  term  denoting  a  wolf  in  their  language  ;  ei¬ 
ther  becaufe  under  the  conduCI  of  this  animal  the  colo¬ 
ny  was  led  and  fettled,  according  to  Strabo  $  or  becaufe, 
like  that  prowling  animal,  they  lived  on  plunder,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Servius. 

H IRS  BERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  territory 
of  Jauer,  famous  for  its  mineral  baths.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Bofar,  in  E.  Long.  15.  50.  N.  Lat.  50. 

44. 

HIRSCHFELD,  a  town  of  Germany*  in  the  circle 
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of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of  HirfchfelcT 
the  fame  name,  depending  on  a  famous  abbey  which  .  I!, 

was  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  CafTcl.  It  isl*1^™1^, 
feated  on  the  river  Fulda,  in  E.  Long.  9.  52.  N.  Lat. 

51*  4^ 

FIIRTELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  BotXny 
Index . 

HIRUDO,  the  Leech  ;  a  genus  of  infe&s  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  inteftina.  See  Helmintholo¬ 
gy  Index. 

HIRUNDO,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
of  pafleres.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

HISPA,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  infe&s  belonging  to 
the  order  colcoptera.  See  Entomology  Index . 

HISPALIS,  a  town  of  Bcetica,  in  the  Farther 
Spain  >  an  ancient  mart  or  trading  town  on  the  Ecetis, 
navigable  quite  up  to  it  for  (hips  of  burthen,  and  thence 
to  Corduba  for  river  barges.  Called  Colonia  Romulen - 
fits.  It  bad  alfo  a  conventus  juridicus,  a  court  of  iuftice 
or  aflizes,  (Pliny).  Now  called  Seville.  W.  Lon^.  6 
N.  Lat.  37. 

HISPANIA,  called  He/per  ia  Ultima ,  (Horace), 
becaufe  the  weftmoft  part  of  Europe  ;  alfo  Iberia ,  from 
the  river  Iberus.  Its  name  Hifpania ,  or  Spania ,  (Greek) 
is  of  Phoenician  original,  from  its  great  number  of 
rabbits  :  the  Phoenicians,  who  fettled  feveral  colonies 
on  the  coaft,  calling  it  Spanjah  from  thefe  animals. 

It  has  the  fea  on  every  fide,  except  on  that  next  to 
Gaul,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenees.. 

The  Romans  at  firft  divided  it  into  the  Farther  and 
Hither  Spain,  under  two  praetors.  In  that  ftate  it 
continued  down  to  Auguftus  5  who  divided  the  Farther 
Spain  into  Baetica,  which  he  left  to  the  people  to  be 
governed  by  a  proconful  5  and  into  Lufitania,  which  he 
added  to  his  own  provinces  5  calling  the  Hither  Spain 
T arraconenfis .  Hifpania  was  a  country  celebrated  for 
its  fertility,  of  which,  it  has  greatly  fallen  fhort  in  mo¬ 
dern  times.  The  people  \\[ere  of  a  warlike  turn.  (Stra¬ 
bo)  \  and  their  bodies  being  formed  for  hardfhips  and 
labour,  they  ever  preferred  war  to  peace,  and  were  re¬ 
markably  prodigal  of  life  (Juftin,  Sil.  Italicus).  Spain 
has  produced  feveral  great  men,  both  in  a  literary  and  a 
political  capacity.  See  Spain.. 

HISPANIOLA,  called  alfo  St  Domingo,  the 
largeft  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee  illands,  extending 
about  420  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  1 20  in  breadtE 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  lying  between  170  37'  and  20°  of 
N.  Lat.  and  between  67^35'  and  740  15'  W.  Long. 

The  climate  is  hot,  but  not  reckoned  unwholefome  y 
and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  arrive  at  the 
age  of  1 20.  It  is  fometimes  refrefhed  by  breezes  and 
rains  5  and  its  falubrity  is.  like  wife  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  valleys, 
woods  and  rivers,  which  everywhere  prefent  them- 
felves.  It  is  indeed  reckoned  by  far  the  fiheft  and 
moft  pleafant  ifland  of  the  Antilles,  as  being  the  heft 
accommodated  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life  when  duly  cul  ¬ 
tivated. 

This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  earlieft  fettlement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  was  at  firft  in  high 
eftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  fupplied  :  this 
wealth  diminifhed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
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Hifpamola..  earth  ;  and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up,  when  bowels  of  it  for  veins  of  gold,  which  are  quickly  ex- 
they  were  exterminated,  which  was  quickly  done  by  a  haufted.  The  government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put 
feries  of  the.  moft  fhocking  barbarities  that  ever  dif-  a  flop  to  this  emigration  j  the  laws  were  always  either 
graced  the  bjftory  of  any  nation.  Benzoni  relates,  that  artfully  eluded,  or  openly  violated, 

of  two  .millions  of  inhabitants,  contained  in  the  ifland  The  weaknefs,  which  was  a  neeeffary  confequence 

when  difcov.ered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  fearce  153  of  fuch  a  conduft,  leaving  the  coafts  without  defence, 
were  alive  in  1545.  A  vehement  defire  of  opening  encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them.  Even 
again  this  fource  of  wealth  infpired  the  thought  of  get-  the  capital  of  this  ifland  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  that 
ting  flaves  from  Africa  j  but,  befides  that  thefe  were  celebrated  Engliih  failor,  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The 
found  unfit  for  the  labours  they  ivere  deflined  to,  the  cruizers  of  lefs  confequence  contented  themfelves  with 
multitude  of  mines,  which  then  began  to  be  wrought  intercepting  veffels  in  their  paiTage  through  thofe  lati- 
on  the  continent,  made  thole  of  Hifpaniola  no  longer  of  tudes,  the  bell  known  at  that  time  of  any  in  the  new 
any.  importance.  An  idea  now  fuggefled  itfelf,  that  world.  To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Catlilians 
their  negroes,  which  were  healthy,  ftrong,  and  patient,  themfelves  commenced  pirates.  They  attacked  no  {hips 
might  be  ufefully  employed  in  hulhandry  ;  and  they  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation  \  which  were  more  rich, 
adopted,  through  nceefljty,  a  wife  refolution,  which,  had  worfe  provided,  and  worfe  defended,  than  any  others! 
they  known  their  own  intcreft,  they  would  have  cm-  The  cuftom  they  had  of  fitting  out  ihips  clandeftincly, 
braced  by  choice.  ~  in  order  to  procure  Haves,  prevented  them  from  being 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  was  at  firft  extreme-  known  ;  and  the  afiiftance  they  puichaied  from  the 
ly  finall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  V.  {hips  of  war,  commiflioncd  to  protect  the  trade,  infured 

who,  like  moil  fovereigns,  preferred  his  favourites  to  to  them  impunity. 

every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclufive  right  of  the  The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  w?as  its  only  refourcc 
ilave-trade  to  a  Flemifh  nobleman,  who  made  over  his  in  this  diitreis ;  and  that  was  illicit:  but  as  it  conti- 
privilege  to  the  Genoefe.  Thofe  avaricious  republi-  nued  to  be  carried  on,  notwithftanding  the  vigilance 
cans  conduced  this  infamous  commerce  as  all  mono-  of  the  governors,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  connivance, 
polies  are  conduced  ;  they  refolvcd  to  fell  dear,  and  the-  policy  of  an  exafperated  and  fliort- flighted  court 

they  fold  but  few.  When  time  and  competition  had  exerted  itfelf  in  demolilhing  moll  of  the  flea-ports, 

fixed  the  natural,  and  neeeffary  price  of  Haves,  the  and  driving  the  miferable  inhabitants  into  the  inland 
number  of  them  increafed.  It  may  eafily  be  imagin-  country.  This  a£l  of  violence  threw;  them  into  a  Hate 
ed,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  aecuftomed  to  of  dejedlion  \  which  the  incurfions  and  fettlement  of 
treat,  the  Indians  as  beads,  did  not  entertain  a  higher  the  French  on  the  iHand  afterwards  carried  to  the  ut- 
opini.on  of  .  thefe  negro  Africans,  whom  they  flubftitu-  moft  pitch.  The  latter,  after  having  made  feme  un- 
ted  in  their  place.  Degraded  llill  farther  in  their  fiicceftful  attempts  to  fettle  on  the  ifland,  had  part  of 

eyes  by  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them,  even  rcli-  it  yielded  to  them  in  1697,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  by 

gion  could  not  reftqiin  them  from  aggravating  the  far  the  beft  fhare. 

weight  of  their  flervitu<3e.  It  became  intolerable,  and  Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vnft  empire  w  hich 
thefe  wretched  Haves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  un-  Hie  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no  pains  to  difl- 
ali enable  rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved  fipate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed  to  liften  to  the 
unfucccfsful ,  but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their  felicitations  of  her  •Flemifh  Aab;e<fts,  who  earncftly  prefs- 
defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs  in-  ed  that  they  might  have  per  million  to  clear  thofe  fertile 
humanity.  .  .  ^  lands.  Rather  than  run  the  riik  of  feeing  them  carry 

Ihis  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  ap-  on  a  contraband  trade  on  the  coafts,  fhe  chofe  to  bury 
prehenfion  of  revolt  can  defer  ve  that  name)  was  attend-  in  oblivion  a  fettlement.  which  had  been  of  confequence, 
cd.  with  good  confequences.  Cultivation  was  purfued  and  was  likely  to  become  it)  again, 
with  feme  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercourfe 
the  1 6th  century,  the  mother  country  drew  annually  with  the  mother  country  but  by  a  fingle  fnip  of  no 
.  from  this  colony  ten  millions  weight  of  fugar,  a  large  great  burthen,  that  arrived  from  thence  every  third  year, 
quantity  of  wood  for  dyeing,  with  tobacco,  cocoa,  caflia,  conlifted,  in  1717,  of  18,410  inhabitants,  including 
ginger,  and  cotton,  in  abundance.  One  might  ima-  Spaniards,  meftees,  negroes,  or  mulattoes.  The  com- 
gine,  that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both  plexion  and  charafler  of  thefe  people  differed  according 
the  defire  and  the  means  of  carrying  them  further  5  but  to  the  different  proportions  of  American,  European, 
a  train  of  events,  more  fatal  each  than  the  other,  ruined  and  African  blood  they  had  received  from  that  natural 
th^fe  hopes.  .  and  tranfient  union  which  reftorts  all  races  and  condi- 

I  he  fir  ft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopulation  of  tions  to  the  fame  level.  Thefe  demi-favages,  plunged 
the  ifland.  The  Spanifh  conquefts  on  the  continent  in  the  extreme  of  Hoth,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots, 
fhould  naturally  have  contributed  to  promote  the  fuc-  dwTclt  in  cottages  without  furniture,  and  moft  of  them 
cefs  of  an  ifland,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  formed  without  clothes.  The  few  among  them,  in  w7hom  in¬ 
to  be  the  centre  of  that  vaft  dominion  arifing  around  dolence  had  not  totally  fuppreffed  the  fenfe  of  decency 
it,  to  be  the  ftaple  of  the  different  colonies.  But  it  and  tafte  for  the  convcniencies  of  life,  purchafed  clothes 
fell  out  quite  otherwife  :  on  a  view  of  the  immenfe  of  their  neighbours  the  French  in  return  for  their  cattle, 
fortunes  railing  in.  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  richeft  and  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  two 
inhaoitants  of  Hifpaniola  began  to  defpife  their  fet-  hundred  foldiers,  the  priefts,  and  the  government, 
tlcments,  and  quitted  the  true  fource  of  riches,  which  In  the  year  1788,  the  revolutionary  principles  which 
is  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  go  and  ranfack  the  began  to  agitate  Europe,  made  their  way  to  the  Weft 
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{{fpttitola.  Indies.  The  French  aflbciation  for  abolifliing  the  (lave 
- — 'T  '  trade,  called  Amis  des  Noirs ,  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  fuch  rich  Mulattoes  as  had  conic  to  France  for 
their  education,  and  its  members  laboured  to  convince 
them  that  there  was  neither  civil  nor  political  diilinftion 
between  them  and  the  white  people.  Thtfe  ideas  were 
flrengthened  by  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  na¬ 
tional  aifembly,  that  all  men  arc  born  and  continue 
free,  poffefling  equal  rights.  The  eonfequenee  was, 
that  the  Mulattoes  of  Hifpaniola  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  but  for  want  of  unity  of  defign  they  were  foon 
overpowered. 

This  fpirit,  however,  flill  continued  to  exert  it  felt, 
and  the  aflcmbly  of  France  having  avowed  its  defign 
not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colony, 
difeontent  and  remonftrances  were  exhibited  by  the 
faftious  friends  of  the  negroes.  They  conlidered  this 
as  countenancing  the  African  trade,  and  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  the  planters  were  not  colonies,  but  in¬ 
dependent  people.  This  idea  (truck  the  colonifts  them- 
felves,  for  by  a  decree  they  debarred  the  king’s  dele¬ 
gate  from  having  a  negative  on  any  of  their  future 
afts.  The  Amis  des  Noirs,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted  all 
their  influence  to  kindle  and  clierifh  a  fpirit  of  rebel¬ 
lion  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  colour  j  for  which 
purpofe  they  carefully  taught  one  James  Oge,  then  re¬ 
ading  at  Paris,  the  doctrines  of  equality  and  the  rights 
of  man,  urged  him  to  return  to  St  Domingo,  place  him- 
f  -lf  at  the  head  of  his  people,  and  refeue  them  from 
the  oppreflion  of  the  whites,  pledging  themfclves  to 
procure  arms  and  ammunition  for  him  in  America,  that 
the  affair  might  be  kept  as  profound  a  fecret  as  pofii- 
blc.  He  accordingly  fet  fail  for  New  England  in  July 
1790;  but  all  the  vigilance  of  the  parties  concerned 
could  not  deceive  the  government  of  France,  and  his 
portrait  was  fent  to  St  Domingo  before  him.  He  made 
the  ifland  in  Oftober,  and  declared  foon  after  by  virtue 
of  a  manifeflo,  that  if  the  privileges  of  the  whites  were 
not  conferred  on  all  without  diferimination,  lie  would 
iuftantly  take  up  arms  to  obtain  them  by  force.  With 
a  fmall  detachment  of  200  men  lie  maffacred  all  the 
white  people  that  came  in  his  way,  as  well  as  all  thofe 
of  his  own  colour  who  refufed  to  join  him.  This  little 
army  was  very  foon  fubdued,  and  their  mifguided  leader 
was  punifhed  as  a  traitor. 

The  French  national  aflcmbly  decreed  that  every 
perfon  25  years  old  and  upwards,  if  lie  poffeffed  proper¬ 
ty,  and  had  lived  two  years  in  the  colony,  and  paid 
taxes,  fliould  be  permitted  to  cleft  tile  members  of  the 
colonial  affembly,  on  which  account  the  people  of  colour 
inferred,  that  this  privilege  was  bellowed  upon  them.  It 
is  uncharitable  to  believe  that  this  was  the  intention  of 
the  national  affembly  ;  but  Gregoirc  and  others  carried 
their  favourite  point,  that  Mulattoes  born  of  free  pa¬ 
rents  might  not  only  cleft  their  own  re  prefen  tatives, 
but  alfo  fit  as  members  in  the  colonial  affemblies.  In 
eonfequenee  of  this  meafure,  all  the  white  people  fell 
viftims  to  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  colour.  The 
negroes  were  now  fully  determined  to  recover  their  li¬ 
berty.  On  the  23d  of  Auguft  1791,  the  people  in  the 
town  of  the  Cape  were  informed  that  the  flaves  in  the 
adjacent  parifhes  had  revolted,  a  report  which  was  too 
foon  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  thofe  who  had  efeaped 
the  maffacre.  Hoftilities  commenced  between  the  two 
parties,  and  terminated  with  the  lofs  of  2-COO  white  pco- 
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pie,  while  not  fewer  than  10, <000  Mulattoes  and  Ne-  Hifpaniola. 
groes  peri  (lied  by  famine  and  the  fword,  and  feveral ' 
hundreds  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

The  news  of  thefo  tranfaftiohs  having  reached  Paris, 
the  members  of  the  affembly  were  perihaded  that  they 
had  carried  their  principles  of  equality  by  much  too 
far,  and  they  repealed  their  celebrated  decree  which 
had  placed  the  people  of  colour  on  a  footing  with  the. 
whites.  Commiflioners  (three  in  number)  were  fent 
to  red  ore  peace  between  the  whites  and  Mulattoes,  but 
as  two  of  them  were  men  of  infamous  charafters,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  extinguifhing  the  flames  of  rebellion,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  France  without  being  able  to  acecmplifli  the 
objeft  of  their  million. 

The  Amis  des  Noirs  having  again  acquired  the  fupe- 
riority  in  the  national  aflcmbly,  Sauthonax,  Polverel, 
and  Ail  baud,  with  6000  men  from  the  national  guards, 
were  ordered  for  St  Domingo.  The  governor  of  the 
ifland  perceiving  that  tlieie  commiflioners  took  all  the 
authority  on  them  Elves,  and  refolved  to  reduce  him  to 
a  cypher,  he  remonlfrated  againfi  their  proceedings,  in 
eonfequenee  of  which  he  was  immediately  arrefled,  and 
fent  a  date  prifoner  to  France.  The  commiflioners  after* 
w’ards  difagreeing  among  themfeives,  Aiihaud  w  as  dif- 
miffed  from  their  councils. 

Unfuceefsful  attempts  were  made  by  the  Britifh  go* 

Vcrnment  to  fubdue  the  commiflioners  and  their  adhe+ 
rents  5  but  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  the 
troops  of  Britain  W'erc  compelled  to  rclinquifli  the  ifland, 
more  *  perhaps  by  difeafe  than  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

The  chief  government  of  it  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Touflaint  iPOuvcrture,  by  whom  it  was  converted  into 
an  independent  republic,  the  fupreme  authority  over 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  figning  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  peace  in  i8oi> 

When  this  event  took  place,  Bonaparte,  wflth  the 
confent  of  the  Britifh  government,  fent  a  fleet  from 
Breft,  with  a  confiderable  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Lc  Clerc,  who,  after  various  aftions  at  length 
fubdued  Touflaint  $  and,  notwithflanding  that  French 
general  pledged  himfclf  for  his  fafety,  he  was  in  a  (hurt 
time  fent  prifoner  to  France,  where  he  foon  after  died, 
or,  according  to  conjeftures  not  very  improbable,  was 
put  to  death  by  order,  or  with  the  connivance,  of  the 
ruler  of  that  kingdom. 

The  French  troops  under  General  Rochambeau  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  evacuate  Hifpaniola,  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  ifland  Were  proclaimed  by  the  con¬ 
quering  chief,  Deffalines,  who  allured  all  thofe  who 
were  w  illing  to  remain  in  it,  of  his  cordial  proteftion, 
and  allowing  fuch  as  were  fo  inclined  freely  to  depart 
w-ith  the  French  array.  The  fucecffes  which  attended 
the  arms  of  this  black  chief,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the 
caufc  in  which  lie  fought,  wTcre  very  much  tarnifhed  by 
the  horrid  maffaeres  of  the  white  people,  which  he  not 
only  countenanced,  but  attended  in  perfon.  Attempts 
to  negociate  with  Deffalines  were  made  by  the  Britifh 
government,  but  without  effeft,  his  demands  w’ere  fo  ex¬ 
travagant  which  he  held  out  as  the  bafis  ;  but  bis  army 
was  in  fuch  a  forlorn  condition,  as  to  create  no  appre- 
henfions  of  danger  from  fuch  an  enemy.  After  this, 
however,  Deffalines  experienced  a  fignal  defeat  on  the 
plain  of  St  Charles  from  General  Ferrand,  when  1  200 
of  his  nien  were  found  dead  oh  the  field,  and  himfelf 
obliged  to  retire  towards  the  Cape. 
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Xiiipaniola.  St^  Domingo  was  afterwards  denominated  Hayti,  of 

which  Jacques  Deffalines  was  chofen  the  HrH  emperor. 
It  was  declared  a  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  Itate, 
and  flavery  was  abolifoed.  The  citizens  were  pro¬ 
nounced  brothers  at  home,  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  } 
and  it  was  declared  that  one  man  could  enjoy  no  advan¬ 
tage  over  another,  but  fuch  as  might  originate  from  fer- 
\  ices  done  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  independence. 
Such  as  emigrate  are  to  forfeit  ever  after  the  title  of 
c  itizen  of  Hayti,  and  alfo  if  they  are  found  deferving 
uf  difgraccful  puni foments.  Every  citizen  mull  have 
iome  mechanic  art,  and  no  white  man  is  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  fet  a  foot  upon  the  ifland  with  the  title  of  a  pro¬ 
prietor.  All  diHindion  of  colour  w'as  ordered  to  ceafe, 
and  the  people  of  Hayti  to  be  ever  after  known  by  the 
generic  title  of  B lacks, 

Lhe  empire  of  Hayti  is  one  and  indivifible,  and  its 
territory  diilributed  into  fix  military  divifions.  The 
idands  of  Samana,  La  Tortu,  La  Gonave,  Les  Caye- 
*  mites,  La  Saonne,  .L’lfle  a  Vache,  and  other  adjacent 
iflanas,  are  to  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of  this 
empire. 


HIST 

TTIS1 ORY,  in  general,  fi guides  an  account  of 
feme  remarkable  fads  which  have  happened 
in  the  world,  arranged  in  the  true  order  in  which  they 
adually  took  place,  together  with  the  caufes  to  which 
they  were  owing,  and  the  different  effeds  they  have 
produced  as  far  as  can  be  difeovered. — The  word  is 
Greek,  ;  and  literally  denotes  a  fearch  of  curi¬ 

ous  things,  or  a  defirc  of  knowing,  or  even  a  reliear- 
ial  of  things  we  have  feen  ;  being  formed  from  the 
verb  'Is^sv,  which  properly  dignifies  to  know  a  thing  by 
having  feen  it.  But  the  idea  is  now  much  more  ex- 
tcmlve,  aijd  is  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  things  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  report  of  others.  The  origin  is  from 
the  verb  tcr^u,  “  I  know  and  hence  it  is,  that 
among  the  ancients  feveral  of  their  great  men  were 
called  poly  luf  ores ,  i.  e.  perfons  of  various  and  general 
knowledge. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  word  liijionj  is  ufed  to 
fignify  a  description  of  things,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  fads.  Thus  Theophraftus  calls  his  work  in  which 
he  has  treated  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants, 
an  hi/I  cry  of  plants ;  and  wc  have  a  trcaiife  of  Ariilotle, 
intitled  ^wJitfory  of  animals  ;  and  to  this  day  the  dc- 
fcriptions  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  are  called  by 
1  the  general  name  of  natural  hijlory . 

Hiftory  But  what  chiefly  merits  the  name  of  hiflory,  and 

xvnvdm-  is  here  confidered  as  fuch,  is  an  account  of  the 

principal  tranfadions  of  mankind  iinee  the  beginning 
of  the  world  ;  and  which  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
twro  parts,  namely,  civil  and  ecclefiaJHcaL  The  firft 
contains  the  hiftory  of  mankind  in  their  various  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  and  their  behaviour,  for  their  own 
emolument,  or  that  of  others,  in  common  life ;  the  fe- 
eond  confiders  them  as  ading,  or  pretending  to  ad, 
in  obedience  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being.— Civil  hiftory,  therefore,  includes  an 
account  of  all  the  different  ftates  that  have  exifted  in 
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The  emperor  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  and  Hifpxniol, 
the  emprefs  is  to  have  a  fixed  annual  allowance  after  the  !1 
deceafe  of  the  emperor,  as  princefs  dowager.  Laws  are  Hlftor'°* 
made,  fealed,^  and  promulgated  by  the  emperor  ;  and  he 
appoints  at  his  pleafure  all  counfeilors  of  ftate,  generals,  ! 

and  other  agents  of  the  empire,  fca  officers,  judges,  and 
other  public  fundionaries.  The  houfe  of  every  citizen 
is  by  the  law  declared  to  be  his  afylum  5  marriage  is  de¬ 
clared  a  civil  rite,  divorce  is  allowed,  all  religious  opi¬ 
nions  .tolerated,  and  good  faith  in  commercial  tranfac- 
tions  is  to  be  religioufly  maintained.  The  conflitution 
was  accepted  at  the  imperial  palace  on  the  20th  of  May 
i8o5  by  the  emperor  Jacques  Deffalines,  and  he  pro- 
mifed  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  breath  of  his  life. 

HISTER,  a  genus  of  the  coleoptera  order  of  infeds. 

See  Entomology  Index. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  a  profeffed  hiftorian,  or 
writer  of  hiftory.  See  the  next  article. 

The  hiitoriographer  to  his  majefty  is  an  officer  un¬ 
der  the  lord  chamberlain  ;  his  falary  200I.  per  annum. 

There  is  an  office  of  the  fame  kind  in  Scotland,  with  ths 
fame  falary. 
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the  world,  and  likewife  of  thofe  men  who  in  differ¬ 
ent  ages  of  the  world  have  moll  eminently  dii- 
tinguilhed  theiiifelves  either  for  their  good  or  evil  ac¬ 
tions.  This  laft  part  of  civil  hiflory  is  ufually  termed 
Biography. 

Hiflory  is  now  confidered  as  a  very  confiderable 
branch  of  polite  literature  :  few  accomplifoments  are 
more  valued  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hifto- 
ries  of  different  nations  *,  and  fcarce  any  literary  pro- 
dudion  is  more  regarded  than  a  well-  written  hiftory  of 
any  nation.  2 

With  regard  to  the  fludy  of  hiflory,  we  mufl  con-  Of  the  ft®, 
fider,  that  all  the  revolutions  which  have  happened  indy°^hl‘ 
the  world  have  been  owing  to  two  eaufes.  1.  The^or^‘  II 
connexions  between  the  different  Hates  exifling  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  wmrld  at  the  fame  time,  or  their  different 
fituations  with  regard  to  one  another  5  and,  2.  The 
different  charaders  of  the  people  who  in  all  ages 
conflituted  thefe  flatcs,  their  different  geniufes  and 
difpofitions,  &c.  by  which  they  were  cither  prompted 
to  undertake  fuch  and  fuch  adions  of  thcmfelves,  or  | 

were  eafily  induced  to  it  by  others.  The  perfon  who 
would  ffudy  hillory,  therefore,  ought  in  the  firfl  place 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  Hate  of  the  world 
in  general  in  all  different  ages  ;  what  nations  inhabited 
the  different  parts  of  it ;  what  their  extent  of  territory 
was  5  at  what  particular  time  they  arofe,  and  when 
they  declined.  He  is  then  to  inform  himfelf  of 
the  various  events  which  have  happened  to  each  par¬ 
ticular  nation  7  and,  in  fo  doing,  he  will  difeover 
many  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  revolutions,  which  before 
he  only  knew'  as  fads.  Thus,  for  inHanee,  a  per¬ 
fon  may  know  the  Roman  hiHory  from  the  time  of 
Romulus,  without  knowing  in  the  leall  why  the  city 
of  Rome  happened  to  be  built  at  that  time.  This 
cannot  be  underffood  without  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  former  Hate  of  Italy*  and  even  of  Greece  and 

Afia  ; 
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Afia ;  feeing  the  otigxn  of  the  Romans  is  com- 
in  only  traced  as  high  as  /Eneas,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Troy.  Rut  when  all  this  is  done,  which  indeed 
requires  no  fmall  labour,  the  hifforian  hath  yet  to 
dudy  the  genius  and  difpofltions  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions,  the  characters  of  thofe  who  were  the  principal 
directors  of  their  aCtions,  whether  kings,  minifters, 
generals  or  priefts ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished, 
he  will  difeover  the  caufrs  of  thofe  tranfa&ions  in  the 
different  nations  which  have  given  rife  to  the  great 
revolutions  above  mentioned :  after  which,  he  may 
affume  the  character  of  one  who  is  perfectly  verfed  in 
hi dory. 

The  fir  ft  outline  of  hidorv,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
mod  eaflly  obtained  by  the  infpedion  of  an  hidorical 
chart ;  and  that  fubjoined  to  the  prefent  treatife  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  any.  Along  with  this 
it  will  be  proper  to  perufe  a  (hort  abridgement  of  ge¬ 
neral  hidory,from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  time  }  but  in  this  way  there  have  been  but  very 
few  attempts  attended  with  any  tolerable  fuceefs.  The 
following  is  Collected  from  refpeClable  authorities, 
and  may  ferve  to  help  the  ideas  of  the  reader  on  this 
fubjecl. 


Sect.  I.  Civil  Hijlory. 

History,  though  fcemingly  incapable  of  any  natu¬ 
ral  dividon,  will  yet  be  found*  on  a  nearer  infpeftioil, 
to  refolve  itfelf  iuto  the  following  periods,  at  each  of 
which  a  great  revolution  took  place,  either  with  re^- 
gavd  to  the  whole  world,  or  a  very  considerable  part 
nil  iiifto-  I*  (  he  creation  of  man.  2.  The  flood.  3.  The 

■howdi-  beginning  of  profane  hidory,  i.  e.  when  all  the  fabu- 
clcd.  lous  relations  of  heroes^  demi-gods,  &c.  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  hidorical  narrations,  and  men  began  to 
relate  fafts  with  fome  regard  to  truth  and  credibility. 
4.  The  conqued  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  de- 
dru&ion  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  5.  The  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Per  flan 
empire.  6.  The  deftruftion  of  Carthage  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  when  the  latter  had  no  longer  any  rival  capable 
of  oppofing  their  defigns.  7.  The  reign  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  brought  to  its 
htmofl  extent.  8.  The  dividon  of  the  empire  under 
Condantine.  9.  The  dedruftion  of  the  vredern  empire 
by  the  Heruji,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  different  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  10.  The  rife  of  Mahomet,  and  the  ten- 
queds  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  11.  The  crufades, 
and  all  the  fpace  intervening  between  that  time  and  the 
prefent. 

Concerning  the  number  of  years  which  have  elapfed 
dnee  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  have  been  many 
difputcs.  The  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hidory  de¬ 
termine  it  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  4309  B.  C.  fo 
that,  according  to  them,  the  world  is  now  (1806)  in  the 
6mth  year  of  its  age.  Others  think  it  was  created 
4  only  4000  years  B.  C.  fo  that  it  hath  not  yet  attained 
politic  ac-  its  6000th  year.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  the 
jpunt  of  whole  account  of  the  creation  reds  on  the  truth  of  the 
on  The'  Mofaie  lddory  \  and  this  we  mud  of  neceflity  ac- 
,ly  pro.  cept,  becaufe  we  can  dnd  no  other  which  does  not 
ahleone.  either  abound  with  the  groffed  abfurdities,  or  lead  us 
into  abfolute  darknefs.  The  Chinefe  and  Egyptian 
pretendons  to  antiquity  are  fo  ,abfurd  and  ridiculous, 
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that  the  bare  reading  mutt  be  a  diffident  confutation  pMl 
of  them  to  every  reafonable  perfon.  See  the  articles  ,  Edftpry*  L 
China  and  Egypt.  Some  hiitorians  and  pliilofophers 
are  inclined  to  di (credit  the  Mofaic  accounts,  from  the 
appearances  of  volcanoes,  and  other  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  :  but  their  objections  are  by  no  means  fuflicient 
to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings  5  not 
to  mention  that  every  one  of  their  own  fydems  is 
liable  to  infuperable  objeclions.  See  Geology.  It 
is  therefore  reafonable  for  every  perfon  to  accept  of 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  as  truth  :  but  an 
hifforian  is  under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  doing  it,  be- 
caufe,  without  it,  lie  is  quite  deflitutr  of  any  ffandard  or 
fcale  by  Which  he  might  reduce  the  chronology  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  to  any  agreement  ;  and,  in  fliort,  without 
receiving  this  account  as  true,  it  would  be  in  a  manner 
impofllble  at  this  day  to  write  a  general  hidory  of  the 
world.  ,  ^ 

1.  The  tranfaftions  during  the  flrft  period,  viz.  from  Hidory 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  are  very  much  unknown,  no-d°m  d1® 
thing  indeed  being  recorded  of  them  but  what  is  to  be c[ean  °V° 
found  in  the  fil'd  fix  chapters  of  Gencfis.  In  general,1  °  °° 
we  know,  that  men  were  not  at  that  time  in  a  favage 

date ;  they  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  arts,  had 
invented  mufic,  and  found  out  the  method  of  working 
metals.  1  hey  feem  alfo  to  have  lived  in  one  vad  com¬ 
munity,  without  any  of  thofe  divifions  into  different  na¬ 
tions  which  have  flnee  taken  place,  and  which  evident¬ 
ly  proceeded  from  the  confufion  of  languages.  The 
Ynod  material  part  of  their  hidory,  however,  is,  that 
having  once  begun  to  traidgrefs  the  divine  commands, 
they  proceeded  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  of  wick- 
ednefs,^  till  at  lad  the  Deity  thought  proper  to  fend 
a  flood  on  the  earth,  which  deftroyed  the  whole  human 
race  except  eight  perfons,  viz.  Noah  and  his  family. 

This  terrible  cataftrophe  happened,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible,  1656  years  after  the  crea¬ 
tion  5  according  to  the  Samaritan  copy  1307.  For  the 
different  coftje&ures  concerning  the  natural  caufes  of  the 
flood,  fee  the  article  Deluge.  0 

2.  For  the  hidory  of  the  feccnd  period  we  mud  again  from  thfc 
have  recourfe  to  the  Scriptures,  aimed  as  much  as t? thh 
for  that  of  the  fird.  We  now  find  the  human  race  re-^f  ^rofTe 
dueed  to  eight  perfons,  poffcffed  of  nothing  but  what  hiftory^ 
they  had  faved  in  the  ark,  and  the  whole  world  to  be 

dored  with  animals  from  thofe  which  had  been  prefer- 
ved  along  with  thefe  eight  perfons.  In  what  country 
their  original  fettlement  was,  no  mention  is  made.  The 
ark  is  fuppofed  to  have  reded  on  Mount  Ararat  in  Ar¬ 
menia*  j  but  it  is  impoflible  to  know  whether  Noah  *  See 
and  his  Tons  made  any  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ararat.. 
this  mountain  or  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  fome  time 
after,  the  whole  or  the  greated  part  of  the  human 
race  were  affcmbled  in  Babylonia,  where  they  engaged 
in  building  a  tower.  This  gave  offence  to  the  Deity  ; 
fo  that  he  punidied  them  by  confounding  their  lan¬ 
guage  \  whence  the  dividon  of  mankind  into  different 
nations. 

According  to  a  common  opinion,  Noah  when  dying 
left  the  whole  world  to  his  Tons,  giving  Ada  to  Shcm,  7 
Africa  to  Ham,  and  Europe  to  Japhct.  But  this  hath  Nations 
not  the  lead  foundation  in  Scripture.  By  the  mod  dedende& 
probable  accounts,  Gomel-  the  fon  of  Japhet  was  the  fa-f?ra  Ja“ 
ther  of  the  Gomerians  or  Celtes  •  that  is,  all  the  bar-11101’ 
barous  nations  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
3  S  2  Europe^ 
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Europe,  under  the  various  names  of  Gauls ,  Cimbrians , 
Goths  ^  &lc.  and  who  alfo  migrated  to  Spain,  where  they 
were  called  Celtiberians .  From  Magog,  JVIeihech,  and 
1  ubal,  three  of  Gomcr’s  brethren,  proceeded  the  Scy¬ 
thians,^  Sarmatians,  Tartars,  and  Moguls.  The  three 
other  Tons  of  Japhet,  Madai,  Javan,  and  Tiras,  are  faid 
to  have  been  the  fathers  of  the  Modes,  the  Ionians, 
Greeks  and  Thracians. 

The  children  of  Shem  were  Elam,  Aflmr,  Arphaxad, 
Lud  and  Aram.  The  firil  fettled  in  Perfia,  where 
he  was  the  father  of  that  mighty  nation  :  The  defeen- 
dants  of  Afnur  peopled  Aftyria  (now  Cunlejlan) :  Ar- 
phaxad  fettled  in  Chaldea.  Lud  is  fuppofed  by  Jo- 
fephus  to.  have  taken  up  his  refidence  in  Lydia  ; 
though  this  is  much  controverted.  Aram,  with  more 
certainty,  is  thought  to  have  fettled  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria. 

I  he  children  of  Ham  were  Culh,  Mizraim,  Phut, 
and  Canaan.  I  he  fir  ft  is  thought  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  king  of  the  foutli-  N 
eaftern  parts  of  it,  afterwards  called  Ktiuzejian.  FIis~ 
defeendants  are  fuppofed  to  have  removed  into  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Arabia  ;  from  whence  they  by  degrees 
migrated  into  the  corresponding  parts  of  Africa.  The 
feeond  peopled  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Cyreuaica,  Libya, 
and  the  reft  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  fame  conti¬ 
nent.  The  place  where  Phut  fettled  is  not  known  ; 
but  Canaan  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  fettled  in 
Phoenicia  ;  and  to  have  founded  thofe  nations  who  in¬ 
habited  Judea,  and  were  afterwards  exterminated  by  the 
Jews. 

Almoft  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  at  leaft  of  the 
eaftern  continent,  being  thus  furnifhed  with  inhabi¬ 
tants,  it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  there  w’ould 
be  few  or  no  quarrels^  between  the  different  nations, 
the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  their  diftanee  from  one 
another,  and  their  diverfity  of  language,  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  keep  them  from  having  much  communication 
with  each  other.  Hence  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cum  fiances  in  which  the  different  ’tribes  were  placed, 
foine  would  be  more  civilized  and  others  more  barba¬ 
rous.  In  this  interval  alfo  the  different  nations  proba¬ 
bly  acquired  different  chara&ers,  which  afterwards  they 
obftinately  retained,  and  manifefted  on  all  occafions  ; 
hence  the  propenfity  of  fome  nations  to  monarchy,  as 
the  Afiatics,  and  the  enthufiaftic  defire  of  the  Greeks 
for  liberty  and  republicanifm,  &c. 

1  he  beginning  of  monarchical  government  was  very 
early  ;  Nimrod  the  fon  of  Cufti  having  found  means  to 
make  himfelf  king  of  Babylonia.  In  a  ftiort  time  A- 
fhur  emigrated  from  the  new  kingdom  ;  built  Nineveh, 
aftewards  capital  of  the  Affyrian  empire  5  and  two 
other  cities,  called  Rezen  and  Rehohoth ,  concerning 
the  fttuation  of  which  wc  are  now  much  in  the  dark. 
Whether  Afhur  at  this  time  let  up  as  a  king  for  him¬ 
felf  or  whether  he  held  thefe  cities  as  vaffal  to  Nim¬ 
rod,  is  now  unknown.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
about  the  fame  time  various  kingdoms  were  founded  in 
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different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  whieli  were  great  or 
fmall  according  to  different  cireumftances.  Thus  the 
Scripture  mentions  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Gerar,  Sodom, 
Gomorrba,  &c.  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  thefe  kings  reigned  over 
nations  which  had  exitled  for  fome  confiderable  lime 
before, 
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The  fir  ft  confiderable  revolution  we  read  of  is  the  Civil 
migration  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  Hiftory, 
cftablifhment  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Fur  the  hiflorv  of 
thefe  tranfaflions  we  mull  refer  to  the  Old  Te  ft  ament,  Mi  * 
where  the  reader  will  fee  that  it  was  attended  with  of  the  Ik* 
the  molt  terrible  eataftrophe  to  the  Egyptians,  and  elites 
with  the  utter  extermination  of  fome  nations,  the  de- lrom  Ji' 
feendants  of  Ham,  who  inhabited  Juda>a.  Whether  S)pt’ 
the  overthrow.  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  fea  could  af- 
fed  the  Egyptian  nation  in  fueh  a  manner  as  to  de- 
pi  i\c  them  ol  the  greateft  part  of  their  former  learning, 
and  to.  keep  them  for  fome  ages  after  in  a  barbarous 
ftate,  .is  not  eafily  determined  ;  but  unlefs  this  was  the 
cafe,  it  fee  ms  exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for  the 
total  filence  ol  their  records  concerning  fuck  a  re¬ 
markable  event,  and  indeed  for  the  general  eonfufion 
and  uncertainty  in  which  the  early  hiftory  of  Egypt  is 
involved.  ^  The  fettlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  promifed 
land  of  Canaan,  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  about 
1491  B.  C. 

lor  near  200  years  after  this  period,  we  find  no  Hiftory  of 
accounts  of  any  other  nation  than  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Greek? 
Scripture.  About  1280  B.  C.  the  Greeks  began  to 
make  other  nations  feel  the  effefls  of  that  enterprifing 
and  martial  fpirit  for  which  they  were  fo  remarkable, 
and  which  they  had  undoubtedly  exercifed  upon  one 
another  long  before.  Their  firft  enterprife  was  an  in- 
vafion  of  Colchis  (now  Mingrelia),  for  the  fake  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,.  it  is  probable  they  fuceeeded  in  it  5  and  it 
is  likewife  probable,  that  it  was  this  fpccimen  of  the 
riches. of  Afia  which  inclined  them  fo  much  to  Afiatic 
expeditions  ever  after.  All  this  time  we  are  totally 
in  the  dark  about  the  ftate  of  Alia  and  Africa,  except 
in  fo  far  as  ean  be  conjedfurcd  from  Scripture.  The 
ancient  empires  of  Babylon,  Affyria,  and  Perfia,  pro¬ 
bably  ft  ill  continued  in  the  former  continent,  and  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  feein  to  have  been  confiderable  kingdoms 
in  the  latter. 

About  1184  years  B.  C.  the  Greeks  again  diftin- 
guifhed  tliemfeives  by  their  expedition  againft  Troy,  a 
city  of  Phrygia  Minor;  which  they  plundered  "and 


burnt,  maffacring  the  inhabitants  with  the  moll  unre¬ 


lenting  cruelty.  /Eneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  efeaped  with 
fome  followers  into  Italy,  where  he  became  the  remote 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire.  At  this  time  Greece 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  principalities,  moil 
of  which  fee m  to  have  been  in  fubjcdlion  to  Agamem¬ 
non  king  of  Mycenm.  In  the  reign  of  Atreus,  the 
father  of  this  Agamemnon,  the  Heraelida?,  or  defeen¬ 
dants  of  Hercules,  who  had  been  formerly  baniflied  by 
Euryllheus,  were  again  obliged  to  leave  this  country* 

Under  their  champion  Flyllus  they  claimed  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Myeenae  as  their  right,  pretending  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  their  great  aneeftor  Hercules,  who  was  un- 
juftly  deprived  of  it  by  Eurvftheus  *.  The  contro -*  Set  tor* 
yerfy  was  decided  by  fingle  combat ;  but  Hyllus  being  erne* 
killed,  they  departed,  as  had  been  before  agreed,  under 
a  promife  of  not  making  any  attempt  to  return  for  50 
years.  About  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  alfo,  we  find 
the  Lydians,  Myfians,  and  fome  other  nations  of  Afia 
Minor,  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory.  The  names  of  the 
Greek  ftates  mentioned  during  this  uncertain  period 
are,  1.  Sicyon.  2.  Lekg.  3.  Medina.  4.  Athens. 

5.  Crete.  6.  Argos.  7.  Sparta.  8.  Pelafgia* 

9.  Theffaly. 
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HISTORY. 

Phocis.  1  2.  Locris. 

Eleufma.  16.  Elis. 

Egina.  20.  Ithaca. 

23.  Phocidia.  24 


9.  Theffaly.  10.  Aitica. 

13.  Ozela.  14.  Corinth. 

17 .  Pilu«.  18.  Arcadia. 

21.  Cephalone.  22.  Phthia. 

Ephvra.  25.  Eolia.  26.  Thebes.  27.  Cali  ft  a.  28. 
Etoha.  29.  Doloppa.  30.  Oechalia.  31.  Myceme. 
32.  Euboea.  33.  Mynia.  34.  Doris.  35.  Phera. 
36.  Iola.  37.  Trachina.  38.  Thrafproeia.  39.  Myr- 
midonia.  40.  Salamine.  41.  Scyros.  42.  Hvpe- 
ria  or  M elite.  43.  The  Vuleanian  iiles.  44.  Megara. 
4 S’  Epirus.  46.  Achaia.  47.  The  iiles  of  the  Egcan 
fea.  Concerning  many  of  thefe  we  know  nothing 
b elides  their  names  :  the  1110ft  remarkable  particulars 
concerning  the  reft  maybe  found  under  their  refpec- 
tive  articles. 

About  1048  B.  C.  the  kingdom  of  Judea  under 
King  David  approached  its  utmoft  extent  of  power.  In 
its  moft  tlourilhing  condition,  however,  it  never  was 
remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  its  territory.  In  this 
refpeeft  it  fcarce  exceeded  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ; 
though,  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  feripture, 
the  magnificence  of  Solomon  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  moft  potent  monarchs  on  earth.  This  extraordina¬ 
ry  wealth  was  owing  partly  to  the  fpoils  amaifed  by 
King  David  in  his  conqucfts  over  his  various  enemies, 
and  partly  to  the  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies 
which  Solomon  had  eftablifhed.  Of  this  commerce  he 
owed  his  fhare  to  the  friendfhip  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  whofe  inhabitants  were  now 
the  moft  famed  for  commerce  and  fkill  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs  of  any  in  the  whole  world. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  which  happened  about 
975  B.  C.  the  Jewifti  empire  began  to  decline ;  and 
foon  after  many  powerful  ftates  arofe  in  different  parts 
(if  the  world.  The  difpofition  of  mankind  in  general 
feems  now  to  have  taken  a  new  turn,  not  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  In  former  times,  whatever  wars  might 
have  taken  place  between  neighbouring  nations,  we 
have  no  account  of  any  extenfive  empire  in  the  whole 
world,  or  that  any  prince  undertook  to  reduce  far  di- 
ftant  nations  to  his  fubje&ion.  The  empire  of  Egypt 
indeed  is  laid  to  have  been  extended  immenfely  to  the 
eaft,  even  before  the  days  of  Sefoftris.  Of  this  coun¬ 
try,  however,  our  accounts  are  fo  imperfect,  that 
fcarce  any  thing  can  be  concluded  from  them.  But 
now,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  we  find  aimoft  every  nation 
aiming  at  univerfal  monarchy,  and  re  fifing  to  fet  any 
bounds  whatever  to  its  ambition.  The  firft  fhock 
given  to  the  Jewifh  grandeur  was  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  into  two,  through  the  imprudence  of  Reho* 
boam.  This  rendered  it  more  eafily  a  prey  to  Shifhak 
king  of  Egypt ;  who  five  years  after  came  and  pillaged 
Jerufalem,  and  all  the  fortified  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  The  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  now 
difeontinued,  and  confequently  the  fources  of  wealth 
in  a  great  meafiire  flopped' ;  and  this,  added  to  the 
perpetual  wars  between  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah, 
contributed  to  that  remarkable  and  fpeedy  decline 
which  is  now  fo  eafily  to  be  obferved  in  the  Jewifh 
affairs. 

Whether  this  king  Shifhak  was  the  Sefoftris  of  pro¬ 
fane  writers  or  not,  his  expedition  againft  Jerufalem  as 
recorded  in  feripture  feems  very  ranch  to  refemble  the 
defultory  conquefts  aferibed  to  *  Sefoftris.  His  infan¬ 
try  is  faid  to  have  been  innumerable,  comnofcd  of 


different  African  nations;  and  his  cavalry  60,000,  with 
1220  chariots;  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the 
mighty  armament  aferibed  to  Sefoftris,  and  of  which 
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an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Egypt,  N°  2. 

There  indeed  his  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  been  only 
24,000 ;  but  the  number  of  his  chariots  is  increafed 
to  27,000  ;  which  laft  may  not  unreafonably  be  rec¬ 
koned  an  exaggeration,  and  thefe  fupernumerary  cha¬ 
riots  may  have  been  only  cavalry  ;  but  unlcfs  we  allow 
Sefoftris  to  be  the  fame  with  Shifhak,  it  feems  impof- 
fible  to  fix  on  any  other  king  of  Egypt  that  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  undertaken  this  expedition  in  the 
days  of  Solomon. 

Though  the  Jews  obtained  a  temporary  deliverance 
from  Shifhak,  they  were  quickly  after  attacked  by  new 
enemies.  I11  941  B.  C.  one  Zerah  an  Ethiopian  in¬ 
vaded  Judaea  with  an  army  of  a  million  of  infantry 
and  300  chariots ;  but  was  defeated  with  great  flaugh* 
ter  by  Afa  king  of  Judah,  who  engaged  him  with 
an  army  of  580,000  men.  About  this  time  alfo  we  of  the  Sy- 
find  the  Syrians  grown  a  confiderable  people,  and  nans, 
bitter  enemies  both  to  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  ; 
aiming  in  fa£l  at  the  conqueft  of  both  nations.  Their 
kingdom  commenced  in  the  days  of  David,  under  Ha- 
dadezer,  whofe  capital  was  Zobah,  and  who  probably 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  become  David’s  tributary,  after 
having  been  defeated  by  him  in  feveral  engagements. 

Before  the  death  of  David,  however,  one  Rezon,  who 
it  feems  had  rebelled  againft  Iladadezer,  having  found 
means  to  make  himfclf  mailer  of  Damafcus,  cre&ed 
there  a  new  kingdom,  which  foon  became  very  power¬ 
ful.  The  Syrian  princes  being  thus  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  two  rival  ftates  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  (whofe 
capitals  were  Samaria  and  Jerufalem),  found  it  an 
enfy  matter  to  weaken  them  both,  by  pretending  to 
aftiit  the  one  againft  the  other;  but  a  detail  of  the 
tranfa6lions  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Teftament,  to  which  we  refer. 

In  740  B.  C.  however,  the  Syrian  empire  was' totally 
deilroyed  by  Tiglath  Pilefer  king  of  Affyria  ;  as  was 
alfo  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  by  Shalmanefer  his  fue- 
ceffor  in  721  B.  C.  The  people  were  either  maffacred, 
or  carried  into  captivity  into  Media,  Perfia,  and  the 
countries  about  the  Cafpian  fea. 

While  the  nations  of  the  eaft  were  thus  deftroying  Of  the 
each  other,  the  foundations  of  very  formidable  em-^ftcrn 
pires  were  laid  in  the  weft,  which  in  proeefs  of  timenatlons* 
were  to  fwallow  up  aimoft  all  the  eafteru  ones.  In 
Africa,  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  Tyrian  colony, 
about  869  B.  C.  according  to  thofc  who  aferibe  the 
higheft  antiquity  to  that  city  ;  but,  according  to  others, 
it  was  founded  only  in  769  or  770  B.  C.  In  Europe 
a  very  confiderable  revolution  took  place  about  900 
B.  C.  The  Heraclidae,  whom  we  have  formerly  (eon 
expelled  from  Greece  by  Atrcns  the  father  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  after  feveral  nnfuccefsful  attempts,  at  laft 
conquered  the  whole  Peloponnefus.  From  this  time  the 
Grecian  ftates  became  more  civilized,  and  their  hi- 
ftory  becomes  lefs  obfeure.  The  inftitution,  or  rather 
the  revival  and  continuance,  of  the  Olympic  games,  in 
776  B.  C.  alfo  greatly  facilitated  the  writing  not  only 
of  their  hiflory,  but  that  of  other  nations  ;  for  as  each 
Olympiad  confiftcd  of  four  years,  the  chronology  of 
every  important  event  became  indubitably  fixed  by  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  fuck  and  fuch  an  Olympiad.  In  748  B.  C. 
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or  the  laft  year  of  the  feventh  Olympiad,  the  foun- 
^  HLcor,.  ,  dations  of  the  city  of  Rome  were  laid  by  Romulus ; 

and,  43  years  after,  the  Spartan  Rate  was  new  model¬ 
led,  and  received  from  Lycurgus  thofe  laws,  by  obfer- 
ving  of  which  it  afterwards  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of 
x  6  fplendor. 

State  of  the  3.  With  the  beginning  of  the  28th  Olympiad,  or 
thTbeRn*  ^  B.  C.  commences  the  third  general  period  above- 
ring  of  the  mentioncd,  when  profane  hiRory  becomes  fomewhat 
third  gene-  morc  clear,  and  the  relations  concerning  the  different 
1  at  period,  nations  may  be  depended  upon  with  fome  degree  of 
certainty.  The  general  Rate  of  the  world  was  at  that 
time  as  follows. — The  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
either  thinly  inhabited,  or  Riled  with  unknown  and 
barbarous  nations,  the  anceRors  of  thofe  who  after¬ 
wards  deftroyed  the  Roman  empire.  France  and 
Spain  were  inhabited  by  the  Gomerians  or  Celtes. 
Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  Rates,  ari- 
fing  partly  from  GauliRi  and  partly  from  Grecian  co¬ 
lonies  \  among  whom  the  Romans  had  already  become 
formidable.  They  were  governed  by  their  king  Ser- 
vius  Tullius ;  had  increafed  their  city  by  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants 
to  Rome  *,  and  had  enlarged  their  dominions  by  feve- 
ral  cities  taken  from  their  neighbours.  Greece  was  alfo 
divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  Rates,  among  which 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  being  the  moR  remark¬ 
able,  were  rivals  to  each  other.  The  former  had, 
about  599  B.  C.  received  an  excellent  legifiation  from 
Solon,  and  were  enriching  thcmfelves  by  navigation 
and  commerce  :  the  latter  were  become  formidable  by 
the  martial  inRitutlons  of  Lycurgus  *,  and  having  con¬ 
quered  Meflina,  and  added  its  territory  to  their  own, 
were  juRly  eReemed  the  moR  powerful  people  in  Greece.  ■ 
The  other  Rates  of  moR  conRderation  were  Corinth, 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia*  In  Afia  great  revolu¬ 
tions  had  taken  place.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Af- 
fyria  was  defiroyed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  its 
capital  city  Nineveh  utterly  ruined,  and  the  greateR 
part  of  its  inhabitants  carried  to  Babylon,  Nay,  the 
very  materials  of  which  it  was  built  were  carried  off, 
to  adorn  and  give  Rrength  to  that  Rately  metropolis, 
which  was  then  undoubtedly  the  RrR  city  in  the  world. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  a  wife  and  valiant  prince,  now  fat 
on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  By  him  the  kingdom  of 
Judaea  was  totally  overthrowm  in  587  B.  C.  Three 
years  before  this  he  had  taken  and  razed  the  city  of 
Tyre,  and  overrun  all  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  He 
is  even  faid  by  Jofephus  to  have  conquered  Spain,  and 
reigned  there  nine  years,  after  which  he  abandoned  it 
to  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  this  feems  by  no  means  pro¬ 
bable.  The  extent  of  the  Babylonian  empire  is  not 
certainly  known  :  but  from  what  is  recorded  of  it  We 
may  conclude,  that  it  was  not  at  all  inferior  even  in 
this  refpeft  to  any  that  ever  exified  5  as  the  feripture 
tells  us  it  was  fupefior  in  wealth  to  any  of  the  fueceed- 
ing  ones.  We  know  that  it  comprehended  Phoenicia, 
PaleRine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Perfia,  and 
not  improbably  India  alfo ;  and  from  a  conRderation 
of  this  vaR  extent  of  territory,  and  the  riches  with 
which  every  one  of  thefe  countries  abounded,  we  may 
form  fome  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  mo¬ 
narch.  When  wc  conRder  alfo,  that  the  whole  Rrength 
of  this  mighty  empire  was  employed  in  beautifying 
the  metropolis,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  wonders  of 
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that  city  as  related  by  Herodotus  to  be  at  all  incredi-  (Jivil 
ble.  See  Babylon  5  and  Architecture.,  N0 13.  As 
to  what  palled  in  the  republic  of  Carthage  about  this  '  v  u 
time,  wc  are  quite  in  the  dark  5  there  being  a  ehafiii 
in  its  hiRory  for  no  lofs  than  300  years,  "  l? 

4.  The  fourth  general  period  of  hiRory,  namely,  Fouia  «Je.  j 
from  the  end  of  the  fabulous  times  to  the  conquHl  of riini  in.  III 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  is  very  fhort,  including  no  more  |,r  l}'* 
than  31  years.  This  Ridden  revolution  was"occafif»ucd^J>gl"nwft  I 
by  the  mifeonduft  of  Evil-merodaeh,  Nebiidi-adne/.zar* 
fon,  even  in  his  father’s  life-time.  For  having,  in  a 
great  hunting  match  on  ocCaiioi)  of  his  marriage,  en¬ 
tered  the  country  of  the  Medcs,  and  fome  of  his  troons 
coming  up  at  the  fame  time  to  relieve  the  garrilhns  in 
thofe  places,  he  joined  them  to  thofe  already  with  him, 
and  without  the  leaR  provocation  began  to  plunder 
and  lay  wafte  the  neighbouring  country.  This  pro¬ 
duced  an  immediate  revolt,  which  quickly  extend'd 
over  all  Media  and  PerRa.  The  Modes,  headed  bv 
ARyages  and  his  fon  Cvaxareg,  drove  back  Evil- 
merodaeh  and  his  party  with  great  daughter  5  nor  doth 
it  appear  that  they  were  afterwards  reduced  even  by- 
Nebuchadnezzar  himfelf.  The  new'  empire  continued 
daily  to  gather  Rrength  5  and  at  laR  Cyrus,  ARyages'* 
grandfon,  a  prince  of  great  prudence  and  valour,  being 
made  generaliffimo  of  the  Median  and  Perfian  forces, 
took  Babylon  itfelf  in  the  year  538  B.  C.  as  related 
under  the  article  BaBYLOIL 

During  this  period  the  Romans  increafed  in  power  Of  the 
under  the  wife  adminiRration  of  their  king  Servius  Romans, 
Tullius,  who,  though  a  pacific  prince,  rendered  his  9rJ.r“5* 
people  more  formidable  by  a  peace  of  20  years  than  ar^j 
his  predcceflors  had  done  by  all  their  victories.  The  fans. 
Greeks,  even  at  this  early  period,  began  to  interfere 
with  the  Perfians,  on  account  of  the  lonians  or  Gre¬ 
cian  colonics  in  Afia  Minor.  Thefe  had  been  fub- 
dued  by  Croefus  king  of  Lydia  about  the  year  562, 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  death*  Whether  the 
Lydians  had  been  fubdued  by  the  BabyloniRi  monarch 
or  not,  is  not  now  to  be  afeertained  *,  though  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  were  either  in  fubjefiion  to 
him,  or  greatly  au-ed  by  his  power,  as  before  his  death 
nothing  confidcrable  iva3  undertaken  by  them.  It 
is  indeed  probable,  that  during  the  infanity  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  fpoken  of  by  Daniel,  the  affairs  of  his  king¬ 
dom  would  fall  into  confufion  ;  and  many  of  thofe  prin¬ 
ces  w’hom  he  formerly  retained  in  fubje&ion  would  fet 
up  for  tiiemfelves.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  if  the 
Babylonians  did  not  regard  Croefus  as  their  fubjecl, 
they  looked  upon  him  to  be  a  very  faithful  ally  ;  info- 
much  that  they  celebrated  an  annual  feaR  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  a  vi6Iory  obtained  by  him  over  the  Scy¬ 
thians.  After  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Croefus 
fubdued  many  nations  in  Afia  Minor,  and  among  the 
refl  the  lonians,  as  already  related.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  attached  to  his  government  $  for  though 
they  paid  in  tribute,  and  were  obliged  to  furnifii  him 
with  fome  forces  in  time  of  war,  they  were  yet  free  from 
all  kind  of  oppreffion*  When  Cyrus  therefore  was 
proceeding  in  his  conquefls  of  different  parts  of  the 
BabyloniRi  empire,  before  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
capital,  the  lonians  refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  though 
he  offered  them  very  advantageous  terms*  But  foon 
after,  Croefus  himfelf  being  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foner,  the  lonians  fent  ambaffadors  to  Cyrus,  offering 
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civil  to  fuhmit  on  the  terms  which  had  formerly  been  pro- 
' P0^*  Thefe  terms  were  now  refufed  ;  and  the  Io- 
nians,  being  determined  to  refill,  applied  to  the  Spar¬ 
tans  for  aid.  Though  the  Spartans  at  that  time 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  countrymen 
any  alTillance,  they  fent  ambaffatlors  to  Cyrus  with  a 
threatening  mefTage  j  to  which  he  returned  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  anfwer,  and  then  forecd  the  Ionians  to  fubmit 
at  diferetion,  live  years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon. 
Thus  commenced  the  hatred  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perlians  j  and  thus  we  fee,  that  in  the  two  firft  great 
monarchies  the  feeds  of  their  deftru&ion  were  Town 
even  before  the  monarchies  themfelves  were  efbabliihed. 
For  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  railing  the  Babylonilh 
empire  to  its  utraoll  height,  his  fon  was  deftroying 
what  his  father  built  up  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
Cyrus  was  ellablilhing  the  Perfian  monarchy,  by  his 
ill-timed  feverity  to  the  Greeks  he  made  that  warlike 
people  his  enemies,  whom  his  fucceffors  were  by  no 

I  means  able  to  refill,  and  who  would  probably  have 

overcome  Cyrus  himfelf,  had  they  united  in  order  to 
attaek  him.  The  tranfadions  of  Africa  during  this 
period  are  almoll  entirely  unknown  ;  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  enriched  themfelvcs  by 
means  of  their  commerce,  which  enabled  them  after- 
19  wards  to  attain  fuch  a  confiderable  lhare  of  power, 
fifth  gene-  5*  Cyrus  having  now  become  mailer  of  all  the  call, 
hi  period,  the  Afiatic  affairs  continued  for  fume  time  in  a  Hate 
hfjc\vs°f  °f  lran(luilllty*  The  Jews  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
habylonil  the*r  own  country,  rebuild  their  temple,  and  again 
Ins,  Egyp-  cftablifh  their  worftiip,  of  all  which  an  account  is  given 
-tans,  &c.  in  the  facred  writings,  though  undoubtedly  they  mull 
have  been  in  a  Hate  of  dependence  on  the  Perfians 
from  that  time  forward.  Cambyfes  the  fucceffor  of  Cy¬ 
rus  added  Egypt  to  his  empire,  which  had  either  not 
fuhmilted  to  Cyrus,  or  revolted  foon  after  his  death. 
He  intended  alfo  to  have  fubdued  the  Carthaginians  ; 
but  as  the  Phoenicians  refufed  to  fupply  him  with  Ihips 
to  fight  againll  their  own  countrymen,  lie  was  obliged 
to  lay  this  defign  afide. 

In  517  B.  C.  the  Babylonians  finding  themfelves 
grievoully  opprelTed  by  their  Perfian  mailers,  refolved 
to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  and  fet  up  for  themfelves.  For 
this  purpofc,  they  took  care  to  11  ore  their  city  with  all 
manner  of  provifions;  and  when  Darius  Hyftafpes,  then 
king  of  Perfia,  advanced  againll  them,  they  took  the 
nioff  barbarous  method  that  can  be  imagined  of  pre¬ 
venting  an  unneceffary  confumption  of  thofe  provi- 
fions,  which  they  had  fo  carefully  amaffed.  Having 
collefled  all  the  women,  old  men,  and  children,  into 
one  place,  they  firangled  them  without  diflin&ion, 
whether  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  fillers  $ 
every  one  being  allowed  to  fave  only  the  wife  he  liked 
bell,  and  a  maid  fervant  to  do  the  work  of  the  lioufe. 
This  cruel  policy  did  not  avail  them  :  their  city  was 
taken  by  treachery  (for  it  was  impoffible  to  take  it 
by  force)  $  after  which  the  king  caufed  the  walls  of 
it  to  be  beaten  down  from  200  to  50  cubits  height, 
that  their  flrength  might  no  longer  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  Darius  then  ,  turned 
his  arms  againll  the  Scythians  ;  but  finding  that  ex¬ 
pedition  turn  out  both  tedious  and  unprofitable,  he 
directed  his  courfe  eailward,  and  reduced  all  the  coun¬ 
try  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Ionians  revolted  ;  and  being  afiilled  by  the  Greeks,  a 
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war  commenced  betweeh  the  two  nations,  which  was  Civil 
not  thoroughly  extinguifhed  but  by  the  deftru£Hon  of  Hiftoi>  , 
the  Perfian  empire  in  330  B.  C.  The  Ionians,  how-  *  v  ' 
ever,  were  for  this  time  obliged  to  fubmit,  after  a  war 
of  fix  years  ;  and  were  treated  with  great  feverity  by 
the  Perfians.  The  conqueft  of  Greece  itfelf  was  then 
projedled  :  but  the  expeditions  for  that  purpofe  ended 
moll  unfortunately  for  the  Perfians,  and  encouraged 
the  Greeks  to  make  reprifals  on  them,  in  which  tliev 
fucceeded  according  to  their  utmoll  willies  ;  and  had 
it  only  been  pofiibie  for  them  to  have  agreed  among 
themfelves,  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire  would 
have  happened  much  fooner  than  it  did.  See  Athens, 

Sparta,  Macedon,  and  Persia. 

In  459  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  their  liberty,  but  were  reduced  after  a  war  of 
fix  years.  In  413  B.  C.  they  revolted  a  fccond  time  . 
and  being  afiilled  by  the  Sidonians,  drew  upon  the 
latter  that  terrible  deftru&ion  foretold  by  the  prophets  3 
while  they  themfelves  were  fo  thoroughly  humbled, 
that  they  never  after  made  any  attempt  to  recover  their 
liberty. 

The  year  403  B.  C.  proved  remarkable  for  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Cyrus  againll  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Memnon  ; 
in  which,  through  his  own  ralhnefs,  lie  mifearried,  and 
loft  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  Ten  thoufand  Greek  mercenaries,  who  ferved  Xenophon’s 
in  his  army,  made  their  tvay  back  into  Greece,  though  retreat, 
furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  heart 
of  a  hofiile  country.  In  this  retreat  they  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Xenophon,  who  has  received  the  highefi 
praifes  on  account  of  his  condutl  and  military  Ikill  in 
bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclufion.  Two  years  after, 
the  invafions  of  Agefilaus  king  of  Sparta  threatened 
the  Perfian  empire  with  total  definition  ;  from  which, 
however,  it  was  relieved  by  his  being  recalled  in  order 
to  defend  his  own  country  againll  the  other  Grecian 
Hates  5  and  after  this  the  Perfian  affairs  continued  in  a 
more  profperous  way  till  the  time  of  A  lexander. 

During  all  this  time,  the  volatile  and  giddy  temper  Hiftory  of 
of  the  Greeks,  together  with  their  enthufiaftic  defire  the  Greeks 
of  romantic  exploits,  were  preparing  fetters  for  them¬ 
felves,  which  indeed  feemed  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  prevent  them  from  deftroying  one  another.  A  zeal 
for  liberty  was  what  they  all  pretended  ;  but  on  every 
occafion  it  appeared,  that  this  love  of  liberty  was  only  a 
deiire  of  dominion.  No  Hate  in  Greece  could  bear'  to 
fee  another  equal  to  itfelf ;  and  hence  their  perpetual 
contefts  for  pre-eminence,  which  could  not  but  weaken 
the  whole  body,  and  render  them  an  cafy  prey  to 
an  ambitious  and  politic  prince,  who  was  capable  of  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  thofe  divifions.  Being  all  equally 
impatient  of  reftraint,  they  never  could  bear  to  fuhmit 
to  any  regular  government  $  and  hence  their  determi 
nations  were  nothing  but  the  decifions  of  a  mere  mob, 
of  which  they  had  afterwards  aim  oft  eonftantly  reafon 
to  repent.  Hence  alfo  their  bafe  treatment  of  thofe 
eminent  men  whom  they  ought  moll  to  have  honoured  j. 
as  IVIiltiadcs,  Anilides,  rJ  hemiftoclcs,  Alcibiades,  So¬ 
crates,  Phocion,  &c.  The  various  tranfadlions  be¬ 
tween  the  Grecian  Hates,  though  they  make  a  very 
confiderable  figure  in  particular  hiftory,  make  none  at 
all  in  a  general  Iketch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  We 
fiiall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  in  404  B.  C.  the  A- 
thenian  power  was  in  a  manner  totally  broken  by  the 

taking; 
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taking  of  their  city  by  the  Spartans.  In  370  B.  C.  that 
of  tiie  Spartans  received  a  fe vere  check,  from  the  Thebans 
at  the  battle  of  Lcuflra  j  and  eight  years  after  was 
dill  further  reduced  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Epa- 
minondas  the  great  enemy  of  the  Spartans  was  killed  $ 
but  this  only  proved  a  more  fpeedy  means  of  fubju- 
gating  all  the  dates  to  a  foreign,  and  at  that  time 
defpicablc,  power.  The  Macedonians,  a  barbarous 
nation,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  dates  of  Greece,  were 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  reduced  to 
the  lowed  ebb  by  the  Illyrians,  another  nation  of  bar¬ 
barians  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  king  of  Maeedoti 
being  killed  in  an  engagement,  Philip  his  brother  de¬ 
parted  from  Thebes,  where  he  had  dudied  the  art  of 
Avar  under  Epaminondas,  in  order  to  take  pod'edion  of 
his  kingdom.  Being  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  poli¬ 
cy,  he  quickly  fettled  his  own  affairs ;  vanquifhed  the 
Illyrians  ;  and  being  no  dranger  to  the  weakened  dtua- 
tion  of  Greece,  began  almod  immediately  to  meditate 
the  eonqued  of  it.  The  particulars  of  this  enterprife 
arc  related  under  the  article  Macedon  :  here  it  is  fuf- 
dcient  to  take  notice,  that  by  fird  attacking  thofe  he 
was  fure  he  could  overcome,  by  corrupting  thofe  whom 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  attack,  by  fome times  pre¬ 
tending  to  adid  one  date  and  fometimes  another,  and 
by  impofing  upon  all  as  bed  ferved  his  turn,  he  at 
lad  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
-any  refidanee,  at  lead  fuch  -as  could  keep  him  from 
gaining  his  end.  In  338  B.  C.  he  procured  himfelf 
to  be  elected  general  of  the  Amphidtyons,  or  council 
of  the  Grecian  dates,  under  pretence  of  fettling  fome 
troubles  at  that  time  in  Greece  but  having  once  ob¬ 
tained  liberty  to  enter  that  country  with  an  army,  he 
quickly  convinced  the  dates  that  they  mud  all  fubmit 
to  his  will.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  \  but  the  intedine  wars  of  Greece  had  cut  off 
all  her  great  men,  and  no  general  was  now  to  be  found 
capable  of  oppoffng  Philip  with  fuccefs. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  being  now  mader  of  all 
Greece,  projected  the  conqucd  of  Ada.  To  this  he 
Avas  encouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  which  had  attended 
the  Perdans  in  their  expeditions  againd  Greece,  the 
fuceeffes  of  the  Greeks  in  their  invadons,  and  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  ten  thoufand  under  Xenophon.  All  thefe 
events  ihowed  the  weaknefs  of  the  Perdans,  their  vad 
inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in  military  fkill,  and  how  ea- 
dly  their  empire  might  be  overthrown  by  a  proper  union 
22  among  the  dates. 

Gonqucftof  Philip  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  his  grand  dedgn, 

Alexander  AV^en  he  Avas  murdered  by  fome  affaffins.  His  fon  A- 
lexander  was  poffeffed  of  every  quality  neeeffary  for 
the  execution  of  fo  great  a  plan  5  and  his  impetuodty 
of  temper  made  him  execute  it  with  a  rapidity  un¬ 
heard  of  either  before  or  dncc.  It  mud  be  confeffed, 
indeed,  that  the  Perdan  empire  was  now  ripe  for  de- 
ilru&ion,  and  could  not  in  all  probability  have  with- 
flood  an  enemy  much  lefs  powerful  than  Alexander. 
The  Adaties  have  in  all  ages  been  much  inferior  to  the 
European  nations  in  valour  and  military  fkill.  They 
were  now  funk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy  ;  and  what 
was  worfe,  they  feem  at  this  period  to  have  been  feized 
with  that  infatuation  and  did radlion  of  councils  which 
fcarcc  ever  fails  to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  deftrinRion 
of  any  nation.  The  Perdan  miniders  perfuaded  their 
fovercign  to  rejeft  the  prudent  advice  that  was  given 
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him,  of  didreding  Alexander  by  laying  wade  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  thus  forcing  him  to  return  for  want  of  provi- 
dons.  Nay,  they  even  prevented  him  from  engaging 
the  enemy  in  the  mod  proper  manner,  by  dividing  his 
forces  ;  and  perfuaded  him  to  put  Charidemus  the  A- 
thenian  to  death,  who  had  promifed  with  100,000 
men,  of  whom  one-third  were  mercenaries,  to  drive  the 
Greeks  out  of  Ada.  In  fhort,  Alexander  met  with 
only  two  checks  in  his  Perdan  expedition.  The  one 
was  from  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  for  feven  months  re¬ 
dded  his  utmod  efforts  }  the  other  was  from  Mtmnon 
the  Rhodian,  who  had  undertaken  to  invade  Macedo¬ 
nia.  The  drd  of  thefe  obdaeles  Alexander  at  lad  got 
over,  and  treated  the  governor  and  inhabitants  with 
the  utmod  cruelty.  The  other  was  fcarce  felt  5  for 
Memnon  died  after  reducing  fome  of  the  Grecian 
iffands,  and  Darius  had  no  other  general  capable  of 
conducing  the  undertaking.  The  power  of  the  Ptr- 
dan  empire  was  totally  broken  by  the  vi&ory  gained' 
over  Darius  at  Arbela  in  331  B.  C.  and  next  year  a 
total  end  w  as  put  to  it  by  the  murder  of  the  king  by 
Beffus  one  of  his  fubje&s.  ' 

The  ambition  of  Alexander  w-as  not  to  be  fatisded  His  co«n- 
with  the  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pcrda,  or  indeed  q»aft  of 
of  any  other  on  earth.  Nothing  lefs  than  the  total  °.tllcr  na- 
fubjeidion  of  the  world  itfelf  feemed  diffident  to  him}'10115, 
and  therefore  he  was  now  prompted  to  invade  every 
country  of  which  he  could  only  learn  the  name,  whe¬ 
ther  it  had  belonged  to  the  Perdans  or  not.  In  con- 
fequcnce  of  this  difpodtion,  he  invaded  and  reduced 
Hyrcania,  Ba&ria,  Sogdia,  and  all  that  vaft  trad  of 
country  now  called  Bukharia .  At  laft,  having  entered 
India,  he  reduced  all  the  nations  to  the  river  Hypha- 
ds,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  But  when  he 
would  have  proceeded  farther,  and  extended  his  eon- 
quefts  quite  to  the  eaftern  extremities  of  Ada,  his 
troops  podtively  refufed  to  follow  him  farther,  and  he 
Avas  con  drained  to  return.  In  323  B.  C.  this  mighty 
conqueror  died  of  a  fever  5  without  having  time  to  fettle 
the  affairs  of  his  vad  extended  empire,  or  even  to  name 
his  fueeeffor.  2 ^ 

While  the  Grecian  empire  thus  fuddenly  fprung  up  Hiftory  of 
in  the  ead,  the  rival  dates  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were  die  Ro- 
making  eondderable  advances  in  the  wed.  The  Ro-mans* 
mans  were  eftablifhing  their  empire  on  the  mod  folid 
foundations  j  to  which  their  particular  dtuation  natu¬ 
rally  contributed.  Being  originally  little  better  than  a 
parcel  of  lawlefs  banditti,  they  were  defpifed  and  hated 
by  the  neighbouring  dates.  This  foon  produced  Avars  ; 
in  which,  at  drd  from  accidental  circunidances,  and  af- 
tenvards  from  their  fuperior  valour  and  conduft,  the 
Romans  proved  almod  condantlv  vi&orious.  The  jea- 
loudes  which  prevailed  among  the  Italian  dates,  and 
their  ignorance  of  their  true  intered,  prevented  them 
from  combining  againd  that  afpiring  nation,  and  cruffi- 
ing  it  in  its  infancy,  which  they  might  eadly  have 
done  *,  Avliile  in  the  mean  time  the  Romans  being  kept 
in  a  date  of  continual  warfare,  became  at  lad  fuch  ex¬ 
pert  foldiers,  that  no  other  date  on  earth  could  redd 
them.  During  the  time  of  their  kings  they  had  made 
a  very  eondderable  dgure  among  the  Italian  nations  5 
but  after  their  expuldon,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  republic,  their  conqueds  became  much  more  rapid 
and  extendve.  In  501  B.  C.  they  fubdued  the  Sabines \ 
eight  years  after,  the  Latins  5  arid  in  399  B.  C.  the 
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city  of  Vei^  the  ftrongeft  in  Italy,  exceeding  Rome  it- 
^  felf,  was  taken  after  a  fiege  of  ten  years.  But  in  the 
nudft  of  their  fuccefies  a  hidden  irruption  of  the  Gauls 
had  almoft  put  an  end  to  their  power  and  nation  at 
onee.  The  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  383  B.  C. 
and  the  capitol  on  the  point  of  being  furprifed,  when 
the  Gauls,  who  were  climbing  up  the  walls  in  the  night, 
were  accidentally  difeovered  and  repulfed*.  In  a  lhort 
time  Rome  was  rebuilt  with  much  greater  fplendor 
than  before,  but  now  a  general  revolt  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  nations  formerly  fubdued  took  place.  The 
Romans,  however,  hill  got  the  better  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  y  but*  even  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Camil- 
lus’s  death,  which  happened  about  352  B,  C.  their 
territories  fcarce  extended  fix  or  feven  leagues  from, 
the  eapital.  The  republic  from  the  beginning  was 
agitated  by  thofe  diffenfions  which  at  la  ft  proved  its 
ruin.  1  be  people  had  been  divided  by  Romulus  into 
two  elaffes,  namely,  Patricians  and  Plebeians^  anfwer- 
ing  to  our  nobility  and  commonalty.  Between  thefe 
two  bodies  were  perpetual  jealoufies  and  contentions  ; 
which  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conquetts, 
and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  nations  they  had  conquer¬ 
ed.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  perpetually  op- 
pofing  the  confuls  and  military  tribunes.  The  lb n ate 
had  often  recourfe  to  a  dilator  endowed  with  abfolute 
power ;  and  then  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  troops  made  them  victorious  ;  but  the  return  of 
domeftic  {editions  gave  the  fubjugated  nations  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  (baking  olf  the  yoke.  Thus  had  the 
Romans  continued  for  near  400  years,  running  the 
fame  round  of  wars  with  the  fame  enemies,  and^reap- 
ing  very  little  advantage  from  their  eonquefts,  till  at 
iaft  matters  were  compounded  by  choofing  one  of  the 
confuls  from  among  the  plebeians ;  and  from  this  time 
chiefly  we  may  date  the  profperity  of  Rome,  fo  that 
by  the  time  that  Alexander  the  Great  died  they 
were  held  in  confiderable  eftimation  among  foreign 
nations. 

The  Cartliaginians  in  the  mean  time  continued  to 
enrich  themfclves  by  commerce  ;  but,  being  lefs  con- 
verfant  in  military  aftairs,  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  Romans  in  power,  though  they  excelled  them  in 
wealth.  .A  new  (late,  however,  makes  its  appearanee 
during  this  period,  which  may  be  faid  to  have  taught 
the  Carthaginians  the  art  of  war,  and,  by  bringing 
them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  proved 
the  firft  fource  of  contention  between  thefe  two  power¬ 
ful  nations.  This  was  the  ifland  of  Sieily.  At  what 
time  people  were  firft  fettled  on  it,  is  not  now  to 
be  afeertained.  The  firft  inhabitants  we  read  of  were 
called  Sicani ,  Siculi,  LceJI rig  ones,  &x.  but  of  thefe  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  In  the  fecond  year  of  the 
17th  Olympiad,  or  710  B.  C.  fome  Greek  colonies 
are  faid  to  have  arrived  on  the  ifland,  and  in  a  fliort 
time  founded  feveral  eities,  of  which  Syracufe  was  the 
chief..  The  Syracufans  at  laft  fubdued  the  original 
inhabitants  :  though  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  ever  Well  affe&ed  to  their  government,  and 
therefore  were  On  all  oecafions  ready  to  revolt.  The 
firft  confiderable  prince,  or  (as  he  is  called  by  the 
Greeks)  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  was  Gelon,  who  obtained 
the  fovercignty  about  the  year  483  B.  C.  At  what 
time  the  Carthaginians  firft  carried  their  arms  into  Si¬ 
cily  is  not  certainly  known  :  only  we  are  allured,  that 
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they  poffeffed  . fome  part  of  the  ifland  as  eferly  as 
C.  For  in  the  time  of  the  firft  confuls,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Carthaginians  entered  into  a  treaty  chiefly  in 
regard  to  matters  of  navigation  and  commerce  j  by 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Romans  who  (hould 
touch  at  Sardinia,  or  that  part  of  Sicily  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  Carthage,  fhould  be  received  there  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Carthaginians  themfelves.  Whence  it 
appears,  that  the  dominion  of  Carthage  already  extend¬ 
ed  over  Sardinia  and  part  of  Sicily  :  but  in  28  years 
after,  they  had  been  totally  driven  out  by  Gelon  * 
which  probably  was  the  firft  exploit  performed  by  him! 

This  appears  from  his  fpeech  to  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  ambafladors  who  defired  his  afliftance  againft 
the  forces  of  Xerxes  king  of  Pqrfia.  The  Carthagi¬ 
nians  made  many  attempts  to  regain  their  pofleffions  °iu 
this  ifiand,  which  occafloned  long'  and  bloody  wars  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Greeks,  as  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Carthage  and  Sicily.  This  ifland  alfo  proved 
the  (cenc  of  .much  daughter  and  bioodlhed  in  the  wars 
of  the  Greeks  with  one  another  ff  Before  the  year  f  See  Athens 
323  B.  C.  however,  the  Carthaginians  had  made  them-  an<l  Spartan 
felves  matters  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  ifland  ; 
from  whence  all  the  power  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
diflodge  them.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  af¬ 
ter  the  deftru6tion  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
almoft  all  the  commerce  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
world  fell  to  the  (hare  of  the  Carthaginians.  Whether 
they  had  at  this  time  made  any  fettlements  in  Spain  is 
not  know??.  It  is  certain,  that  they  traded  to  that 
country  for  the  fake  of  the  filver,  in  which  it  was  very 
rich  ;  as. they  probably  alfo  did  to  Britain  for  the  tin 
with  which  it  abounded. 

<}.  The  beginning  of  the  fixth  period  prefents  us  with  sixth* pe- 
a  ft  ate  of  the  world  entirely  different  from  the  pre-  riod.  Hi- 
ceding.  We  now  behold  all  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ftory  of  th& 
world,  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  river  Indus  ¥aced°- 
and  beyond  it,  newly  united  into  one  vaft  empire,  amftte  ^ 
at  the  fame  time  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  ’ 
proper  head  5  the  weftern  world  filled  with  fierce  and 
lavage  nations,  whom  the  rival  republics  of  Carthage 
and  Rome  were  preparing  to  cnflavc  as  fall  as  they 
could.  The  firft  remarkable  events  took  plaec  in  tire 
Macedonian  empire,— Alexander,  as  already  obferved 
had  not.  diftin&ly  named  any  fueceffor  \  but  he  had 
left  behind  him  a  vi&orious,  and,  we  may  fay,  invin¬ 
cible  army,,  commanded  by  moft  expert  officers,  all  of 
them  ambitious  of  fupremc  authority.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  peace  could  long  be  preferved  in  fueh  a 
fituation.  lor  a  number  of  years,  indeed,  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  or  heard  of  but  the  moft  horrid  (laughter*, 
and  wickedncfs  of  every  kind,  until  at  laft  the  mother! 
wives,  children,  brothers,  and  even  fitters,  of  Alexander! 
were  cut  off ;  not  one  of  the  family  of  that  great  con! 
queror  being  left  alive.  When  matters  were  a  little 
fettled,  four  new  empires,  each  of  them  of  no  finall 
extent,  had  arifen  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 

Callander,  the  fon  of  Antipater,  had  Macedonia  and 
all  Greece  5  Antigonus,  Afia  Minor  j  Seleueus  had 
Babylon  and  the  eaftern  provinces  \  and  Ptoleinv 
Lagus,  Egypt  and  the  weftern  ones.  One  of  thefe 
empires,  however,  quickly  fell  5  Antigonus  being  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  by  Seleueus  and  Lyfimaehus  at  the 
battle  of  Ipfus,  in  301  B.  C.  The  greateft  part  of 
his  dominions  then  fell  to  Seleueus :  but  feveral  pro- 
3  1  vincas 
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(Jivil  vinces  took  tlie  opportunity  of  thefe  confufions  to 
t  (hake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  altogether:  and  thus 

were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Per- 
gamus,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  two  mod' 
powerful  and  permanent  empires,  however,  were  thofe 
of  Syria  founded  by  Seleueus,  and  Egypt  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus.  The  kings  of  Macedon,  though  they  did  not 
prelerve  the  fame  authority  over  the  Grecian  dates 
that  Alexander,  Antipatcr,  and  Callander,  had  done, 
yet  effedlualiy  prevented  them  from  thofe  outrages  up¬ 
on  one  another,  for  which  they  had  formerly  been  fo 
remarkable.  Indeed,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  their  condition  was  better  or  worfe  than 
before  they  were  conquered  by  Philip  ;  fince,  though 
they  were  now  prevented  from  dedroying  one  another, 
they  were  mod  grievouOy  oppreffed  by  the  Macedonian 
tyrants. 

While  the  eadern  parts  of  the  world  were  thus  de¬ 
luged  with  blood,  and  the  fuccefTors  of  Alexander 
were  pulling  to  pieces  the  empire  which  he  had  eda- 
blifhcd,  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  proceeded  in 
2-7  their  attempts  to  endave  the  nations  of  the  wed.  The 
mans  and”  -^omans>  ever  engaged  in  war,  conquered  one  city 
Carthagi-  and  ^-ate  a^er  another,  till  about  the  year  253  B.  C. 
»ian$.  they  had  made  themfelves  maders  of  almod  the  whole 
of  Italy.  During  all  this  time  they  had  met  only  with 
a  fingle  check  in  their  conqueds,  and  that  was  the 
invadon  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  That  ambitious 
and  fickle  prince  had  projected  the  conqued  of  Italy, 
which  he  fancied  would  be  an  eafy  matter.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  271  B.  C.  he  entered- that  country,  and  main¬ 
tained  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  fix  years,  till  at  lad, 
being  utterly  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  return. 

The  Romans  had  no  fooner  made  themfelves  maders 
of  Italy,  than  they  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  carry 
their  arms  out  of  it,  and  this  pretence  was  foon  found 
out.  Being  invited  into  Sicily  to  aflid  the  Mamer- 
tines  againd  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  and  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  they  immediately  commenced  a  war  with 
the  latter,  which  continued  with  the  utmod  fury  for 
23  years.  The  war  ended  greatly  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  Carthaginians,  chiefly  owing  to  the  bad  con- 
dufl  of  their  generals,  none  of  w  hom,  Hamilcar  Bar¬ 
cas  alone  excepted,  feem  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  any 
degree  of  military  fkill j  and  the  date  had  differed  too 
ipany  misfortunes  before  he  entered  upon  the  command, 
for  him  or  any  other  to  retrieve  it  at  that  time.  The 
eonfequence  of  this  war  was  the  entire  lofs  of  Sicily  to 
the  Carthaginians  ;  and  foon  after,  the  Romans  feized 
on  the  ifland  of  Sardinia.. 

Hamilcar  perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  alter¬ 
native,  but  that  in  a  ihort  time  either  Carthage  mud 
conquer  Rome,  or  Rome  would  conquer  Carthage, 
bethought  himfelf  of  a  method  by  which  his  country 
might  become  equal  to  that  haughty  republic.  This 
was  by  reducing  all  Spain,  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
had  already  condderablc  poffeflions,  and  from  the 
mines  of  which  they  drew  great  advantages.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  fooner  finifhed  the  war  with  the 
mercenaries,  which  fucceeded  that  with  the  Romans, 
than  he  fet  about  the  conqued  of  Spain.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  live  te  accomplifh,  though  he  made 
great  progrefs  in  it.  His  fon  Afdrubal  continued  the 
war  with  fucccfs  $  till  at  lad  the  Romans,  jealous  of 
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his  progrefs,  perfuaded  huh  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Civil 
them,  by  which  he  engaged  himfelf  to  make  the  river  Biftory. 
Ibcrus  the  boundary  of  his  conqueds.  This  treaty  * 

probably  was  never  ratified  by  the  fenate  of  Carthage, 
nor,  though  it  had,  would  it  have  been  regarded  by 
Hannibal,  who  fucceeded  Afdrubal  in  the  command, 
and  had  fworn  perpetual  enmity  with  the  Romans. 

The  tranfa&ions  of  the  feeond  Punic  war  are  perhaps 
the  mod  remarkable  which  the  hidory  of  the  world 
can  afford.  Certain  it  is,  that  nothing  can  diow  more 
clearly  the  flight  foundations  tvpon  which  the  greated 
empires  arc  built.  We  now  fee  the  Romans,  the  na¬ 
tion  mod:  remarkable  for  their  military  {kill  in  the 
whole  world,  and  who,  for  more  than  500  years,  had 
been  condantly  vi&orious,  unable  to  redd  the  efforts 
of  one  fingle  man.  At  the  fame  time  we  fee  this  man, 
though  evidently  the  fird  general  in  the  world,  loft 
folely  for  want  of  a  flight  fupport.  In  former  times, 
the  republic  of  Carthage  fupplied  her  generals  in  Si¬ 
cily  with  hundreds  of  thoufands,  though  their  enter¬ 
prises  were  almod  condantly  unfuccefsful  5  but  now 
Hannibal,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  debgn,  merely  for  want  of  20  or  30,000 
men.  That  degeneracy  and  infatuation,  which  never 
fails  to  overwhelm  a  falling  nation,  or  rather  which  is 
the  caufe  of  its  fall,  had  now  infe&ed  the  counfels  of 
Carthage,  and  the  fupplies  were  denied.  Neither  was 
Carthage  the  only  infatuated  nation  at  this  time. — 
Hannibal,  whofe  produce  never  forfook  him  either 
in  profperity  or  adverdty,  in  the  height  of  his  good 
fortune  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of 
Macedon.  Had  that  prince  font  an  army  to  the  af- 
d dance  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Italy  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  Romans  wTould  have  been  forced  to  accept  of  that 
peace  which  they  fo  haughtily  refufed  J  5  and  indeed,  j  See  Car- 
this  offer  of  peace,  in  the  midff  of  fo  much  fuccefs,  \sthage,  N® 
an  indance  of  moderation  which  perhaps  does  moreI25* 
honour  to  the  Carthaginian  general  than  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  exploits  he  performed.  Philip,  however,  could 
not  be  roufed  from  his  indolence,  nor  fee  that  his  own 
ruin  wras  conne&ed  wTith  that  of  Carthage.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  now  made  themfelves  mader  of  Sicily  5  after 
which  they  recalled  Mareellus,  w  ith  his  victorious  ar¬ 
my,  to  be  employed  againd  Hannibal  ;  and  the  con- 
fequcnce  at  lad  was,  that  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
unfupported  in  Italy,  could  not  conquer  it,  but  were 
recalled  into  Africa,  wdiich  the  Romans  had  invaded. 

The  fouthern  nations  feem  to  have  been  as  blind  to 
their  own  intered  as  the  northern  ones.  They  ought 
to  have  feen,  that  it  wTas  ncceffary  for  them  to  preferve, 
Carthage  from  being  dedroyed  ;  but  indead  of  this, 
Mafiniffa  king  of  Numidia  allied  with  the  Romans, 
and  by  his  means  Hannibal  w;as  overcome  at  the 
battle  of  Zama  f,  which  finidied  the  feeond  Punic  w?ar,  f  SeeZma 
in  188  B.  C.  2g 

The  event  of  the  feeond  Punic  war  determined  the  of  Egypt 
fate  of  almod  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world.  All  and  Syria, 
this  time,  indeed,  the  empires  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  had  been  promoting  their  own  ruin  by 
mutual  wars  and  intedine  dividons.  The  Syrian 
empire  w^as  now  governed  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
w7ho  feeras  to  have  had  little  right  to  fuch  a  title. 

Plis  empire,  though  diminifhed  by  the  defe&ion  of 
the  Parthians,  was  dill  very  powerful  $  and  to  him 

Hannibal 
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Civil  Hannibal  applied,  after  lie  w as  obliged  to  leave 
Hiftoty.  ^  j-jjs  country,  as  related  under  Carthage,  N°  152. 

'  Antioehus,  however,  had  not  fufficient  judgment 
to  fee  the  neceffifey  of  following  that  great  man’s 
advice ;  nor  would  the  Carthaginians  be  prevailed 
upon  to  contribute  their  afiiRanee  againft  the  nation 
which  was  foon  to  deftroy  them  without  any  provo¬ 
cation.  The  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was,  that  Antioehus  would  not  declare  his 
Greek  fubje&s  in  Afia  to  be  free  and  independent 
Rates  3  a  requifition  which  neither  the  Romans  nor 
any  other  nation  had  a  right  to  make.  The  event  of 
all  was,  that  Antioehus  was  everywhere  defeated,  and 
forced  to  conclude  a  peaxe  upon  very  difad  vantageous 
terms. 

In  Europe,  matters  went  on  in  the  fame  way  ;  the 
Rates  of  Greece,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  entered  into  a  refoluiion  of  recovering  their 
liberties.  For  this  purpofe  was  framed  the  Achaean 
*$ccGreejc-e  League  *‘3  but  as  they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
felvcs,  they  at  laR  eame  to  the  imprudent  determination 
of  ealiing  in  the  Romans  to  defend  them  againR  Philip 
king  of  Maeedon.  This  produced  a  war,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  victorious.  The  Macedonians,  howr- 
ever,  were  Rill  formidable  3  and  as  the  intention  of  the 
Romans  to  enflave  the  whole  world  could  no  longer  be 
doubted,  Perfeus,  the  fucceffor  of  Philip,  renewed  the 
war.  Through  his  own  cowardiee  he  loR  a  decifive 
engagement,  and  with  it  his  kingdom,  which  fubmitted 
to  the  Romans  in  167  B.  C.  N 

Maeedon  being  thus  conquered,  the  next  Rep  was 
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of  Carthage  utterly  to  exterminate  the  Carthaginians  3  whofe  re- 
and  Co-  publie,  notwithllanding  the  many  difaRcrs  that  had 

rimh.  befallen  it,  was  Rill  formidable.  It  is  true,  the  Car¬ 

thaginians  were  giving  no  offence  3  nay,  they  even  made 
the  mod  abje£t  fubmiflions  to  the  republic  of  Rome  : 
but  all  was  not  fuffieient.  War  was  declared  a  third 
time  againR  that  unfortunate  Rate  3  there  was  now  no 
Hannibal  to  command  their  armies,  and  the  city  was 
utterly  deRroyed  146  B.  C.  The  fame  year  the  Ro¬ 
mans  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  they  had  pretended  to 
grant  the  cities  of  Greece,  by  the  entire  deftruCtion  of 
Corinth.  See  that  article. 

Hiftory  of  After  the  death  of  Antioehus  the  Great,  the  af- 
Egypt,  Sy-  fairs  of  Syria  and  Egypt  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe. 

The  degenerate  princes  which  filled  the  thrones  of 
thofe  empires,  regarding  only  their  own  pleafures, 
either  fpent  their  time  in  opprefiiilg  their  fubjeCts,  or 
in  attempting  to  deprive  each  other  of  their  dominions, 
by  which  means  they  became  a  more  eafy  prey  to  the 
Romans.  So  far  indeed  were  they  from  taking  any 
means  to  fecure  themfelvcs  againR  the  overgrown 
power  of  that  republic,  that  the  kings  both  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  fome  times  applied  to  the  Romans  as  pro¬ 
testors.  Their  downfal,  however,  did  not  happen 
within  the  period  of  which  wrc  now  treat.—' The  only- 
other  tranfaCtion  which  makes  any  confiderable  figure 
in  the  Syrian  empire  is  the  opprefiion  of  the  Jews  by 
Antioehus  Epiphan&s.  After  their  return  from  the 
Babylonifli  captivity,  they  continued  in  fubje&ion  to 
the  Perfians  till  the  time  of  Alexander. — From  that 
time  they  were  fubjeA  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria, 
as  the  fortune  of  either  happened  to  prevail.  Egypt 
being  reduced  to  a  low  ebb  by  Antioehus  Epiphanes, 
the  Jews  fell  under  his  dominion  3  and  being  feverely 
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treated  by  him,  imprudently  {bowed  fome  figm  of  joy 
on  a  report  of  his  death.  This  brought  him  againft 
them  with  a  powerful  army  3  and  in  170  B.  C.  he 
took  Jerufaiem  by  ftorm,  committing  the  moft  horrid 
cruelties  on  the  inhabitants,  infomueh  that  they  were 
obliged  to  hide  themfelves  in  caverns  and  in  holes  of 
rocks  to  avoid  his  fury.  Their  religion  was  totally 
abolifhed*  their  temple  profaned,  and  an  image  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  fet  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offer¬ 
ings  :  which  profanation  is  thought  to  be  the  abomina¬ 
tion  of  deflation  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 

This  revolution,  however,  was  of  no  long  continu¬ 
ance.  In  167  B.  C.  Mat  tat  bias  reftored  the  true 
worfhip  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  Judea  3  and  in  168  the 
temple  was  purified,  and  the  worfhip  there  reftored  by 
Judas  Maccabseus.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  feries 
of  wars  between  the  Syrians  and  Jews,  in  which  the 
latter  were  almoft  always  victorious  5  and  before  thefe 
wars  were  finifhed,  the  definition  of  Carthage  happen¬ 
ed,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  fixth  general  period  for¬ 
merly  mentioned. 

7.  The  beginning  of  the  fe vent h  period  prefents  us  Seventh  p?- 
with  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  rK)tl  Ge 
declining  Rates  of  Syria  and  Egypt  3  both  of  them  ^ ftate 
much  circumfcribed  in  bounds.  The  empire  of  Syria  wor^ 
at  firft  comprehended  all  Afia  to  the  river  Indus,  and 
beyond  it  3  but  in  312  B*  C.  moR  of  the  Indian  pro¬ 
vinces  were  by  Seleucus  ceded  to  one  Sandrocottus ,  01* 
Androcotius ,  a  native,  who  in  return  gave  him  500 
elephants.  Of  the  empire  of  Sandrocottus  we  know 
nothing  farther  than  that  he  fubdued  all  the  countries 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  3  fo  that  from  this 
time  we  may  reckon  the  greateR  part  of  India  inde¬ 
pendent  on  the  Syro-Maeedonian  princes.  In  250 
B.  C.  however,  the  empire  fuRained  a  much  greater 
lofs  by  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians  from 
Antioehus  Theus.  The  former  could  not  be  fubdued  | 
and  as  they  held  in  fubjeCtion  to  them  the  vaft  trad! 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Perfia ,  wre  muR 
look  upon  their  defection  as  an  irreparable  lofs.  Whe¬ 
ther  any  part  of  their  country  was  afterwards  recover¬ 
ed  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  is  not  very  certain  3“ 
nor  is  it  of  much  confequenee,  fince  we  are  affured 
that  in  the  beginning  of  tile  feventh  period,  i.  e.  146 
B.  C.  the  Greek  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
reduced  by  the  lofs  of  India,  Perfia,  Armenia,  Pon- 
tus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pergamus,  &c.  The  ge¬ 
neral  Rate  of  the  world  in  146  B.  C.  therefore  w?a4 
as  follows.  In  Afia  were  the  empires  of  India,  Par- 
thia,  and  Syria,  with  the  leffer  Rates  of  Armenia* 

Pontus,  &x.  above  mentioned  3  to  which  we  muR  add 
that  of  Arabia,  which  during  the  fixth  period  had 
grown  into  fome  confequenee,  and  had  maintained  its 
independency  from  the  days  of  Ifhmael  the  fon  of 
Abraham*  In  Africa  were  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  3  the  Carthaginian  territories,  now  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  Romans  3  and  the  kingdoms  of  Numidia, 
Mauritania,  and  Getulia,  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up 
by  the  fame  ambitious  and  infatiable  power,  now  that 
Carthage  was  deRroyed,  which  ferved  as  a  barrier  a- 
gainR  it.  To  the  fouth  lay  fome  unknown  and  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  fecure  by  reafon  of  their  fituation  and 
infignificancc,  rather  than  their  Rrength,  or  diRanee 
from  Rome.  In  Europe  we  find  none  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  ©f  the  Roman  arms,  except  the  Gauls,  Ger* 

3  T  ^  Juans. 
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mans,  and  feme  Spaniih  nations.,  Thefe  were  brave  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  through  want  of  military  jkill,  incapable  of 
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contending  with  luch  mailers  in  the  art  of  war  as  the 
Romans  then  were. 

1  he  Spaniards  had  indeed  been  fubdued  by  Seipio 
Africanus  in  the  time  of  the  fecoud  Punic  war  :  but, 
iw  *55  B,  C.  they  revolted;  and,  under  the  condud 
of  one  Viriathus,  formerly  a  robber,  held  out  for  a 
long  time  againil  all  the  armies  the  Romans  could  fend 
into  Spain.  Him  the  conful  Cccpio  caufed  to  be 
murdered  about  13S  B.  C.  bccanfe  he  found  it  impof- 
iible  to  reduce-  him  by  force.  The  city  of  Numantia 
defied  the  whole  Roman  power  for  fix  years  longer  ; 
till  at  laft,  by  dmt  of  treachery,  numbers,  and  perfe- 
veranee,  jt  was  not  taken,  but  the  inhabitants,  re¬ 
duced  to  extremity  by  famine,  fet  fire  to  their  houfes, 
and  perifhed  in  the  flames  or  killed  one  another, 
fo  that  not  one  remained  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror  :  and  this  for  the  prefen t  quieted  the  reft  of 
the  Spaniards.  About  the  fame  time  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,  left  by  will  the  Roman  people  heirs  to  all 
his  goods  ;  upon  which  they  immediately  feized  on  his 
kingdom  as  part  of  thofe  goods,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Afia  Proper ,  Thus 
they  continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions  on  every 
fulc,  without  the  lea  ft  regard  to  juftice,  to  the  means 
they  employed,  or  to  the  miferies  they  brought  upon  the 
conquered  people.  In  122  B.  C.  the  Balearic  iflands, 
now  called  Majorca ,  Minorca ,  and  Ivica,  were  fubdu¬ 
ed,  and  the  inhabitants  exterminated ;  and  foon  after, 
feveral  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps  were  obliged  to 
fubmit. 

In  Africa  the  crimes  of  .Tugurtha  foon  gave  this 
ambitious  republic  -an  opportunity  of  conquering  the 
kingdoms  of  Nnmidia  and  Mauritania  :  and  indeed  this 
is  almoft  the  only  war  in  which  we  find  the  Romans  en¬ 
gaged  where  their  pretenfions  had  the,  leaft  colour  of 
juftice  ;  though  in  no  cafe  whatever  could  a  nation  (how 
more  degeneracy  than  the  Romans  did  on  this  oceafion. 
The  particulars  of  this  war  are  related  under  the  arti¬ 
cles  Numidia  and  Rome.  The  event  of  it  was  the  to¬ 
tal  redu&ion  of  the  former  about  the  year  105  B.  C. 
but  Mauritania  and  Getulia  preferred  their  liberty  for 
feme  time  longer* 

In  the  eaft,  the  empire  of  Syria  continued  daily  to  de¬ 
cline  ;  by  which  means  the  Jews  not  only  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  recovering  their  liberty,  but  even  of  be¬ 
coming  as  powerful,  or  at  leaft  of  extending  their  do¬ 
minions  as  far,  as.  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon., 
This  declining  empire  was  ftill  farther  reduced  by  the 
civil  diflenfions  between  the  two  .brothers  Antioch  us 
Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  ;  during  which  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  Gaza,  declared 
themfelvcs  independent,  and  in  other  cities  tyrants 
ftarted  up  who  refufed  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power. 
This  happened  about  100  B.  C.  ;  and  17  years  after, 
the  whole  was  reduced  by  Tigvanes  king  of  Arme¬ 
nia.  On  his  defeat  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  redu¬ 
ced  Syria  to  a  province  of  their  empire.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Armenia  itfelf,  with  thofe  of  Pontus,  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  Bithynia,  foon  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  Pon¬ 
tus,  the  moft  powerful  of  them  all,  being  fubdued 
about  64  B.  C.  The  kingdom  of  Judea  alfo  was  re¬ 
duced  under  the  fame  power  much  about  this  time. 
This,  ftate  owed  the  lofs  of  its  liberty  to  the  fame, 
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caufe  that  had  ruined  feveral  others,  namely,  calling 
in  the  Romans  as  arbitrators  between  two  contending 
parties.  The  two  fons  of  Alexander  J anna? us  (Hyr-* 
eanus  and  Ariftobulus)  contended  for  the  kingdom. 
Ariftobulus,  being  defeated  by  the  party  of  Kyrca- 
nus,  applied  to  the  Romans.  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  ailed  as  ultimate  judge  in  this  affair,  decided  it 
agaiuft  Ariftobulus,  but  at  the  fame  time  deprived 
Hyrcanus  of  all  power  as  a  king  ;  not  allowing  him 
even  to  afiiime  the  regal  title,  or  to  extend  his  territorv 
beyond  the  ancient  borders  of  Judea.  To  fuch  a  length 
did  Pompey  carry  this  laft  article,  that  he  obliged  him 
to  givc^  up  all  thofe  cities  in  Ctelofyria  and  Phoeni¬ 
cia  which  had  been  gained  by  his  predecefTors,  and 
added  them  to  the  newly  acquired  Roman  province  of 
Syria. 

Thus  the  Romans  became  mafters  of  all  the  eaftern 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Mediterranean  fea  to  the 
borders  of  Farthia.  In  the  weft,  however,  the  Gauls 
were  ftill  at  liberty,  and  the  Spanifh  nations  bore  the 
Roman  yoke  with  great  impatience.  The  Gauls  in- 
fefted  the  territories  of  the  republic  by  their  frequent  in- 
curiums,  which  were  fometimes  very  terrible  ;  and  though 
feveral  attempts  had  been  made  to  fubdue  them,  they 
always  proved  infufticient  till  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar. 

By  him  they  were  totally  reduced,  from  the  river 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenaean  mountains,  and  many  of  their 
nations  almoft  exterminated.  He  carried  his  arms 
alfo  into  Germany  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  but  in  neither  of  thefe  parts  did  he  make  any 
permanent  conquefts.  The  civil  wars  between  him 
and  Pompey  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  feizing  on 
the  kingdom  of  Mauritania  and  thofe  parts  of  Numi¬ 
dia  which  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  alone  remained,  and  to  this 
nothing  belonged  except  the  country  properly  fo  call¬ 
ed.  Cyrenaica  was  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Romans 
about  58  B.  C.  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus  was  feized  by  them  without  any  pretence,  ex¬ 
cept  a  defire  of  pofieflmg  the  treafure  of  the  king. — 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  continued  for  fome  time  longer 
at  liberty  ;  which  in  fome  meafure  muft  be  aferibed 
to  the  internal  diflenfions  of  the  republic,  but  more 
cfpecially  to  the  amours  of  Pompey,  Julius  Ccefar, 
and  Mark  Antony,  with  the  famous  Cleopatra  queen 
of  Egypt.  The  battle  of  A&ium,  however,  deter¬ 
mined  the  fate  of  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Egypt  it¬ 
felf  ;  which  laft  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
about  9  B.  C. 

While  the  Romans  thus  employed  all  means  to  re-  Origin  and 
duce  the  world  to  their  obedience,  they  were  ma-  prog  refs  of 
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king  one  another  feel  the  fame  miferies  at  home  which 
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they  inflided  upon  other  nations  abroad.  The  firft  Rome, 
civil  diflenfions  took  their  rife  at  the  flege  of  Numan¬ 
tia  in  Spain.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  fmall 
city  refilled  the  whole  power  of  the  Romans  for  fix 
years.  Once  they  gave  them  a  moft  terrible  and  fhame- 
ful  defeat,  wherein  30,000  Romans  fled  before  4000 
Numantmcs.  Twenty  thoufand  were  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  the  remaining  ten  thoufand  fo  flint  up, 
that  there  was  no  poflibility  of  efcaping.  In  this  ex¬ 
tremity  they  were  obliged  to  negociate  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 
terms :  1 .  1  hat  the  Numantines  fliould  fuffer  the  Romans 


to  retire  unmolefted  ;  and,  2.  That 


Numantia  fliould 
maintain 
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maintain  its  independence,  and  be  reckoned  among 
the  Roman  allies. — The  Roman  fenate,  with  an  in]u- 
~  ftice  and  ingratitude  hardly  to  be  matched,  broke  this 
treaty,  and  in  return  ordered  the  commander  of  their 
army  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numantines  ;  but  they 
refufed  to  accept  of  him,  unlefs  his  army  was  deliver¬ 
ed  along  with  him  ;  upon  which  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  ended  as  already  related.  The  fate  of  Numantia| 
however,  was  foon  revenged.  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  brother  in  law  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  fe- 
cond,  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  the  peace  -frith  the 
Numantines  already  mentioned,  and  of  confequence 
had  been  in  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  them 
along  with  the  commander  in  chief.  This  difgrace  he 
never  forgot ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  himfelf,  under¬ 
took  the  caufe  of  the  plebeians  againd  the  patricians, 
by  whom  ths  former  were  greatly  oppreffed.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  reviving  an  old  law,  which  had  ena&ed  that 
no  Roman  citizen  fhould  poffefs  more  than  500  acres 
of  land.  The  overplus  he  defigned  to  diftribute  amono- 
thofe  who  had  no  lands,  and  to  reimburfe  the  rich  out 
of  the  public  treafury.  This  law  met  with  great  op- 
pofition,  bred  many  tumults,  and  at  lad  ended  in  the 
death  of  Gracchus  and  the  perfecution  of  his  friends, 
feveral  hundreds  of  whom  were  put  to  cruel  deaths  with¬ 
out  any  form  of  law. 

The  dilturbances  did  not  ceafe  with  the  death  of 
Gracchus.  New  conteds  enfued  on  account  of  the 
Sempronian  law,  and  the  giving  to  the  Italian  allies 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  This  laft  not  only 
produeed  great  commotions  in  the  city,  but  oceafioned 
a  general  revolt  of  the  dates  of  Italy  againfl  the  re¬ 
public  of  Rome.  This  rebellion  was  not  quelled  with¬ 
out  the  utmofl  difficulty  $  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
city  was  deluged  with  blood  by  the  contending  faaions 
of  Sylla  and  Marius  ;  the  former  of  whom  fided  with 
the  patricians,  and  the  latter  with  the  plebeians.  Thefe 
diflurbances  ended  in  the  perpetual  di&atorfhip  of  Syl¬ 
la,  about  80  B.  C. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Roman 
liberty  ;  for  though  Sylla  refigned  his  di&atorffiip  two 
years  after,  the  fucceeding  contells  between  Caffiar  and 
Pompey  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  republic.  Thefe 
contells  were  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  by 
which  Caefar  became  in  effect  mafler  of  the  empire  in 
43  B.  C.  Without  lofs  of  time  lie  then  eroded  over 
into  Africa  ,  totally  defeated  the  republican  army  in 
that  continent  $  and,  by  reducing  the  country  of  Mau¬ 
ritania  to  a  Roman  province,  completed  the  Roman  con¬ 
quers  in  thefe  parts.  His  vi&ory  over  the  fons  of  Pom¬ 
pey  at  Munda  40  B.  C.  fecured  him  from  any  further 
apprehenfions  of  a  rival.  Being  therefore  foie  mafler 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  all  the  power  of  it' 
at  his  command,  he  proje&ed  the  greatefl  feh ernes ; 
tending,  according  to  fome,  not  lefs  to  the  happinefs 
than  to  the  glory  of  his  country  :  when  he  was  affaffi- 
nated  in  the  fenate-houfe,  in  the  c6th  year  of  his  a<^e. 
and  39  B.  C.  * 

Without  invefligating  the  political  jufliee  of  this< 
afhon,  or  the  motives  of  the  perpetrators,  it  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  regret  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
when  we  contemplate  his  virtues,  and  the  defigns 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  formed  :  (See  Rome).  Nor 
is  it  poffible  to  judify,  from  ingratitude  at  lead,  even 
the  mod  virtuous  of  the  confpirators,  when  we  confi- 
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der  the  obligations  under  which  they  lay  to  him. 
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as  to  the  meafure  itfelf,  even  in  the  view  of  ^expedien- ,  Rhlory. 
cy,  it  feems  to  be  generally  condemned.  In  fa 61,  from 
the  tranfadlions  which  had  long  preceded,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  immediately  followed,  the  murder  of  Ca¬ 
fe*^  it  is  evident,  that  Rome  was  incapable  of  pre- 
ferving  its  liberty  any  longer,  and  that  the  people  had 
become  unfit  for  being  free.  The  efforts  of  Brutus  and 
Caflius  were  therefore  unfuccefsful,  and  ended  in  their 
own  dedru61ion  and  that  of  great  numbers  of  their 
followers  in  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  defeat  of  the 
republicans  was  followed  by  numberlefs  didurbances,  35 
murders,  proferiptions,  &c.  till  at  lad  O&avianus,  ha-  Odfcavianus 
ving  cut  off  all  who  had  the  courage  to  oppofe  him,  Puts.  an  cn^ 
and  finally  got  the  better  of  his  rivals  by  the  vi61ory  at  p^iic  ^ 
A61ium,  put  an  end  to  the  republic  in  the  year  27 
B.  C. 

Rhe  dedru£lion  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  pro¬ 
ved  advantageous  to  the  few  nations  of  the  world  who 
dill  retained  their  liberty.  That  outrageous  defire  of 
conqued  which  had  fo  long  marked  the  Roman  cha¬ 
racter,  now  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  ;  becaufe  there 
was  now  another  way  of  fatisfying  the  defires  of  ambi¬ 
tious  men,  namely,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  After  the  final  reduction  of  the  Spaniards, 
therefore,  and  the  conqued  of  the  countries  of  Mafia, 

Pannonia,  and  fome  others  adjacent  to  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  which  in  a  manner  feemed  naturally  to  be¬ 
long  to  them,  the  empire  enjoyed  for  fome  time  a  pro¬ 
found  peace. 

The  only  remarkable  tranfaCIions  which  took  place 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  which  we  treat,, 
were  the  conqued  of  Britain  by  Claudius  and  Agrico¬ 
la,  and  the  dedruCIion  of  Jerufalem  by  Vefpafian  and 
Titus.  The  war  with  the  Jews  began  A.  D.  67  }  and 
was  oceafioned  by  their  obdinately  claiming  the  city- 
of  Caefarea,  which  the  Roman  had  added  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Syria.  It  ended  in  73,  with  the  mod  terrible* 
dedruCIion  of  their  city  and  nation  ;  fince  which  time 
they  have  never  been  able  to  affemble  as  a  didinCI  peo¬ 
ple.  The  fouthern  parts- of  Britain  were  totally  fubdu- 
ed  by  Agricola  about  ten  years  after. 

In  the  98th  year  of  the  Chridian  era,  Trajan  was 
created  emperor  of  Rome  5  and  being  a  man  of  great 
valour  and  experience  in  war,  carried  the  Roman  con- 
queds  to  their  utmod  extent.  Having  conquered  the 
Dacians,  a  German  nation  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
who  had  of  late  been  very  troublefome,  he  turned  his 
arms  cadward  $  reduced  all  Mefopotamia,  Chaldaa, 

Affyria ;  and  having  taken  Ctefiphon,  the  capital  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  appointed  them  a.  king,  which  he 
thought  would  be  a  proper  method  of  keeping  that  war¬ 
like  people  in  fubj£6lion.  After  this  he  propofed  to 
return  to  Italy,  but  died  by  the  way  :  and  with  his 
reign  the  feventh  general  period  above  mentioned  is 
concluded. 

8.  The  beginning  of  tire  eighth  period  pre fonts  us  Eighth  pc- 
with  a  view  of  one  vad  empire,  in  which  almod  all  themed.  Ge- 
nations  of  the  world  wTere  fwallowed  up.  This  empire  n<:ral 
comprehended  the  bed  part  of  Britain,  all  Spain, 

France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  E- 
gypt,  Barbary,  Bildulgerid,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Tur¬ 
key  in  Afia,  and  Perfia.  The  date  of  India  at  this 
time  is  unknown.  The  Chinefe  lived  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  world,  unheard  of  and  unmoleded  by  the  wedern 
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Gvil  nations  who  struggled  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
Hiltory.  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  were  filled  with 
barbarous  nations,  already  formidable  to  the  Romans, 
and  who  were  foon  to  become  more  fo.  The  vail  empire 
of  the  Romans,  however,  had  no  fooner  attained  its  utmoft 
degree  of  power,  than,  like  others  before  it,  it  began  to « 
decline.  The  ' provinces  of  Babylonia,  Mefopotamia, 
and  Affyria,  almoll  inllantly  revolted,  and  were  aban¬ 
doned  by  Adrian  the  fucceffor  of  Trajan  in  the  empire. 
The  Parthians  having  recovered  their  liberty,  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  very  formidable  enemies,  and  the  barbarians 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  continued  to  increafe 
in  ftrength  j  while  the  Romans,  weakened  by  inteftine 
divifions,  became  daily  lefs  able  to  refill  them.  At 
different  times,  however,  fome  warlike  emperors  arofe, 
who  put  a  Hop  to  the  incurfions  of  thefe  barbarians  5  and 
about  the  year  215,  the  Parthian  empire  was  totally 
overthrown  by  the  Perfians,  who  had  long  been  fubjedl 
to  them.  This  revolution  proved  of  little  advantage 
to  the  Romans.  The  Perfians  were  enemies  (till  more 
troublefome  than  the  Parthians  had  been  ;  and  though 
often  defeated,  they  Hill  continued  to  infell  the  empire 
on  the  call,  as  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  did  on 
the  north.  In  260,  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the 
emperor  Valerian  by  the  Perfians,  with  the  dillurbances 
which  followed,  threatened  the  empire  with  utter 
dellrudlion.  Thirty  tyrants  feized  the  government  at 
once,  and  the  barbarians  pouring  in  on  all  fides  in 
prodigious  numbers  ravaged  almoll  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.  By  the  vigorous  condudl  of  Claudius, 
Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Carus,  the  empire  was 
‘  rellored  to  its  former  luftre  $  but  as  the  barbarians 
Were  only  repulfed,  and  never  thoroughly  fubdued, 
this  proved  only  a  temporary  relief.  What  was  worfe, 
the  Roman  foldiers,  growing  impatient  of  rellraint, 
commonly  murdered  thofe  emperors  who  attempted  to 
revive  among  them  the  ancient  military  difeipline, 
which  alone  could  enfure  them  vidlory  over  their 
enemies.  Under  Dioclelian,  the  diforders  were  fo  great, 
that  though  the  government  was  held  by  two  perfons, 
they  found  themlelves  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  it, 
and  therefore  took  other  two  partners  in  the  empire. 
Thus  was  the  Roman  empire  divided  into  four  parts  j 
which  by  all  hiltorians  is  faid  to  have  been  productive 
of  the  greateft  mifehiefs.  As  each  of  thefe  four 
fovereigns  would  have  as  many  officers  both  civil  and 
military,  and  the  fame  number  of  forces  that  had  been 
maintained  by  the  Hate  when  governed  only  by  one 
emperor,  the  people  were  not  able  to  pay  the  fums 
neceiTary  for  fupporting  them.  Hence  the  taxes  and 
impofl’s  were  increafed  beyond  meafure,  the  inhabitants 
in  feveral  provinces  reduced  to  beggary,  the  land  left 
untilled  for  want  of  hands,  &c.  An  end  was  put  to 
thefe  evils  when  the  empire  was  again  united  under 
Conftantine  the  Great }  but  in  330  a  mortal  blow  was 
given  it,  by  removing  the  imperial  feat  to  Byzantium, 
now  Conftantinople,  and  making  it  equal  to  Rome. 
The  introduction  and  eilabliffiment  of  Chriftianity, 
already  corrupted  with  the  grofleft  fuperflitions,  proved 
alfo  a  moil  grievous  detriment  to  the  empire.  Inllead 
of  that  ferocious  and  obflinate  valour  in  which  the 
Romans  had  fo  long  been  accuftomed  to  put  their  trull, 
they  now  imagined  themfelves  fecured  by  figns  of  the 
crofs,  and  other  external  fymbols  of  the  Chriftian 
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religion.  Thefe  they  ufed  as  a  kind  of  magical  incan-  Civil 
tations,  which  undoubtedly  proved  at  all  times  ineffec-  Hiftory, 
tual j  and  hence  alfo  in  fome  meafure  proceeded  the 
great  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  next  period. 

9.  The  ninth  general  period  fhows  us  the  decline  and  Ninth7 pe 
miferable  end  of  the  weftem  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  riod. 

We  fee  that  mighty  empire,  which  formerly  occupied  , 

almoft  the  whole  world,  now  weakened  by  divifion,^^. 
and  furrounded  by  enemies.  On  the  eaft,  the  Perfians  'y  empire" 
on  the  north,  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Goths,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  barbarous  nations,  watched  all  occa- 
fions  to  break  into  it ;  and  mifearried  in  their  attempts, 
rather  through  their  own  barbarity,  than  the  ffrength 
of  their  enemies.  The  devaff  ations  committed  by  thofe 
barbarians  when  they  made  their  incurfions  are  incre¬ 
dible,  and  the  relation  Ihocking  to  human  nature.  Some 
authors  feem  much  inclined  to  favour  them  $  and  even 
infinuate,  that  barbarity  and  ignorant  ferocity  were  their 
chief  if  not  their  only  faults  :  but  from  their  hiitory  it 
plainly  appears,  that  not  only  barbarity  and  the  moft 
ffiocking  cruelty,  but  the  highefl  degrees  of  avarice, 
perfidy,  and  difregard  to  the  moll  folemn  promifes,  were 
to  be  numbered  among  their  vices.  It  was  ever  a 
fufficicnt  reafon  for  them  to  make  an  attack,  that  they 
thought  their  enemies  could  not  refill  them.  Their 
only  reafon  for  making  peace,  or  for  keeping  it,  was 
becaufe  their  enemies  were  too  llrong  :  and  their  only 
reafon  for  committing  the  moll  horrid  maffacres,  rapes, 
and  all  manner  of  crimes,  %vas  becaufe  they  had  gained 
a  viflory.  The  Romans,  degenerate  as  they  were,  are 
yet  to  be  elleemed  much  better  than  thefe  favages  j  and 
therefore  we  find  not  a  fingle  province  of  the  empire 
that  would  fubmit  to  the  barbarians  while  the  Romans 
could  poffibly  defend  them. 

Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  indeed  withllood  this 
inundation  of  favages }  but  as  the  latter  grew  daily 
more  numerous,  and  the  Romans  continued  to  weaken 
themfelves  by  their  inteftine  divifions,  they  were  at 
lall  obliged  to  take  large  bodies  of  barbarians  into 
their  pay,  and  teach  them  their  military  difeipline,  in 
order  to  drive  away  their  countrymen,  or  others  who 
invaded  the  empire.  This  at  lall  proved  its  total  de- 
ftrudlion  \  for,  in  47 6,  the  barbarians  who  ferved  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  dignified  with  the  title  of 
allies ,  demanded  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  as 
a  reward  for  their  fervices :  but  meeting  W’ith  a  re- 
fufal,  they  revolted,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  whole  country,  and  of  Rome  itfelf,  which  from 
that  time  ceafed  to  be  the  head  of  an  empire  of  any 
confequence.  3S 

This  period  exhibits  a  moll  unfavourable  viewr  of  General 
the  wellern  parts  of  the  world:  The  Romans,  from^*^0^ 
the  height  of  grandeur,  funk  to  the  lowefl  flavery, 
nay,  in  all  probability,  almoll  exterminated  ;  the  pro¬ 
vinces  they  formerly  governed,  inhabited  by  human 
beings  fcarce  a  degree  above  the  brutes  }  every  art 
and  fcience  loll  *,  and  the  favage  conquerors  even  in 
danger  of  llarving  for  W’ant  of  a  fufficient  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  having  now  no  means  of  fupplying 
themfelves  by  plunder  &nd  robbery  as  before.  Britain 
had  long  been  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  Sects 
and  Pidts ;  and  in  450  the  inhabitants  had  called  in 
the  Saxons  to  their  affi fiance,  whom  they  foon  found 
worfe  enemies  than  thofe  againll  whom  they  had  im¬ 
plored 
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plored  their  aid.  Spain  was  held  by  the  Goths  and 
Suevians  ;  Africa  (that  is  Barbary  and  Bildulgerid) 
by  the  Vandals  ;  the  Burgundians,  Goths,  Franks,  and 
Alans,  had  cre&ed  feveral  fmall  dates  in  Gaul ;  and 
Italy  was  fubjedled  to  the  Heruli  under  Odoacer,  who 
had  taken  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of  Italy .  In  the 
eaft,  indeed,  matters  wore  an  afpeft  fomewhat  more 
agreeable.  The  Roman  empire  continued  to  live  in 
that  of  Con  flan  tinople,  which  was  ftill  very  extenfive. 
It  comprehended  all  Afia  Minor  and  Syria,  as  far  as 
Perfia  $  in  Africa,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  j  and  Greece 
in  Europe.  The  Perfians  were  powerful,  and  rivalled 
the  emperors  of  Conftantinople  j  and  beyond  them  lay 
the  Indians,  Chinefe,  and  other  nations,  who,  unheard- 
of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  weftern  parts,  enjoyed 
peace  and  liberty. 

The  Conftantinopolitan  empire  continued  to  decline 
by  reafon  of  its  continual  wars  with  the  Perfians,  Bul¬ 
garians,  and  other  barbarous  nations  $  to  which  alfo 
fuperftition  and  relaxation  of  military  difeipline  largely 
contributed.  The  Perfian  empire  alfo  declined  from 
the  fame  caufes,  together  with  the  inteftine  broils  from 
whieli  it  was  feldom  free  more  than  that  of  Conftanti- 
nople.  The  hi  dory  of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world 
during  this  period,  therefore,  eonfifts  only  of  the  wars 
between  thefe  two  great  empires,  of  which  an  aceount 
is  given  under  the  articles  Constantinople  and  Per¬ 
sia  }  and  which  were  productive  of  no  other  confe- 
quence  than  that  of  weakening  them  both,  and  making 
them  a  more  eafy  prey  to  thofe  enemies  who  were  now 
as  it  were  in  embryo,  but  fliortly  about  to  crcCt  an 
empire  alnaoft  as  extenfive  as  that  of  the  Greeks  or 
Romans. 

Among  the  weftern  nations,  revolutions,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  people, 
fucceeded  one  another  with  rapidity.  The  Heruli  un¬ 
der  Odoaeer  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths  under 
Theodorie.  The  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Romans  $ 
and,  while  the  two  parties  were  contending,  both  were 
attacked  by  the  Franks,  who  carried  off  an  immenfe 
booty.  The  Romans  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the 
Goths  :  the  Franks  again  invaded  Italy,  and  made 
themfeives  mafters  of  the  province  of  Venetian  but  at 
laft  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the  emperor  of  Conftantino- 
ple  prevailed,  and  the  Goths  were  finally  fubdued  in 
553.  Narfes,  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths,  governed 
Italy  as  a  province  of  the  eaftern  empire  till  the  year 
568,  when  Longinus  his  fuccellbr  made  confiderable 
alterations.  The  Italian  provinces  had  ever  finee  the 
time  of  Conftantine  the  Great  been  governed  by  cotifu - 
lares ,  corre&ores ,  and  prcefdes  ;  no  alteration  having 
been  made  either  by  the  Roman  emperors,  or  the  Go¬ 
thic  kings.  But  Longinus,  being  inverted  with  abfo- 
lute  power  by  Juftinian,  fuppreffed  thofe  magiftratesj 
and,  inftead  of  them,  placed  in  each  city  of  note  a  go¬ 
vernor,  whom  he  diftmguifhed  with  the  title  of  duke. 
The  city  of  Rome  was  not  more  honoured  than  any 
other  *,  for  Longinus,  having  aboliflied  the  very  name 
of  fenate  and  confuls ,  appointed  a  duke  of  Rome  as  well 
as  of  other  cities.  To  himfel^  he  afiumed  the  title  of 
exarch ;  and,  refiding  at  Ravenna,  his  government  was 
fiyled  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  But  while  he  was 
eftablifhing  this  new  empire,  the  greateft  part  of  Italy 
was  conquered  by  the  Lombards. 

In  Franee  a  confiderable  revolution  alfo  took  place. 
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In  487,  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  poflefied  himfelf  of  all  the  countries  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.  By  force  or  treach¬ 
ery,  he  conquered  all  the  petty  kingdoms  which  had 
been  ere&ed  in  that  country.  His  dominions  had 
been  divided,  reunited,  and  divided  again  $  and  were 
on  the  point  of  being  united  a  fecond  time,  when  the 
great  impoftor  Mahomet  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world. 

In  Spain,  the  Vifigoths  ere&cd  a  kingdom  ten  years  Of  Spam, 
before  the  conqueft  of  Rome  by  the  Heruli.  This  king¬ 
dom  they  had  extended  eaftward,  about  the  fame  time 
that  Clovis  was  extending  his  conquefts  to  the  weft  }  fo 
that  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  the  river  Loire.  The 
confequence  of  this  approach  of  fueh  barbarous  eonquer- 
ors  towards  each  other  was  an  immediate  war.  Clovis 
proved  vi&orious,  and  fubdued  great  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Vifigoths,  which  put  a  final  ftop  to  their  con¬ 
quefts  on  that  fide. 

Another  kingdom  had  been  founded  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  Spain  by  the  Suevi,  a  confiderable  time  before* 
the  Romans  were  finally  expelled  from  that  country. 

In  409,  this  kingdom  was  entirely  fubverted  by  Theo- 
doric  king  of  the  Goths  }  and  the  Suevi  were  fo  pent 
up  in  a  fmall  diftrift  of  Lufitania  and  Galieia,  that  it 
feemed  impoflible  for  them  to  recover  themfeives.  Du¬ 
ring  the  above-mentioned  period,  however,  while  the 
attention  of  the  Goths  was  turned  another  -way,  they 
had  found  means  again  to  ere£t  themfeives  into  an  in¬ 
dependent  ftatc,  and  to  become  mafters  of  confiderably 
extended  territories.  But  this  fuccefs  proved  of  ftiort 
duration.  In  584,  the  Goths  attacked  them  3  totally 
deftroyed  their  empire  a  fecond  time  j  and  thus  beeame 
mafters  of  all  Spain,  except  fome  fmall  part  which  ftill 
owned  fubje£lion  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople. 

Of  this  part,  however,  the  Goths  became  mafters  alfo 
in  the  year  623  $  which  concludes  the  9th  general  pe¬ 
riod. 

Africa,  properly  fo  called,  had  changed  its  mafters  of  Africa* 
three  times  during  this  period.  The  Vandals  had  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Romans,  and  erc&ed  an  independent  king¬ 
dom,  whieh  was  at  laft  overturned  by  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople  ;  and  from  them  the  greateft  part  of  it 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  620.  ^ 

10.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  general  pe- Tenth  ge- 
riod  (whieh  begins  with  the  flight  of  Mahomet  inperalpe- 
the  year  622,  from  whence  his  followers  date  their nCK^  ^on“~ 
era  called  the  Hegira ),  we  fee  every  thing  prepared  ^ 
for  the  great  revolution  which  was  now  to  take  plaee  :  cens> 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft  annihilated  j  the  Per¬ 
fian  empire  and  that  of  Conftantinople  weakened 
by  mutual  wars  and  inteftine  divifions  j  the  Indians 
and  other  eaftern  nations  unaecuftomed  to  war,  and 
ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe  in  a  diftraefed  and  barbarous  ftate ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  from  their  earlieft 
origin  accuftomed  to  war  and  plunder,  and  now  united 
by  the  moft  violent  fuperftition  and  enthufiaflie  defire 
of  conqueft,  were  like  a  flood  pent  up,  and  ready  to 
overwhelm  the  reft  of  the  work}. — The  northern  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  and  Afia,  however  formidable  in  after 
times,  %vere  at  prefent  unknown,  and  peaceable,  at 
leaf!  with  refpe£t  to  their  fouthern  neighbours  3  fo  that 
there  was  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  any  power  capa¬ 
ble  of  oppofing  the  conquefts  of  the  Arabs,  With 
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amazing  celerity,  therefore,  they  overran  all  Syria, 
Paleftine,  Perfia,  Bukharia,  and  India,  extending  their 
conquefts  farther  to  the  eaftward  than  ever  Alexander 
had  done.  On  the  weft  fide,  their  empire  extended 
over  Egypt, .  Barbary,  and  Spain,  together  with  the 
iflands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  &c. 
and  many  of  the  Archipelago  illands  \  nor  were  the 
coafts  of  Italy  itfelf  free  from  their  incurfions  ;  nay, 
they  are  even  faid  to  have  reached  the  diftant  and  bar¬ 
ren  country  of  Iceland.  At  laft  this  great  empire*  as 
wrell  as  others,  began  to  decline.  Its  ruin  was  very 
fudden,  and  owing  to  its  internal  divifions.  Mahomet 
had.  not  taken  care  to  eftablifh  the  apofllefhip  in  his 
family,  or  to  give  any  particular  directions  about  a 
fucceffor.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  ca¬ 
liphate,  or  fucceflion  to  the  apofllefhip,  wTas  feized  by 
many  ufurpers  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ;  while 
the  true  caliphs,  who  relided  at  Bagdad,  gradually  loft 
all  power,  and  were  regarded  only  as  a  kind  of  high- 
pricits.  Of  thefc  divifions  the  Turks  took  advantage 
to  eftablifh  their  authority  in  many  provinces  of  the 
Mohammedan  empire  ;  but  as  they  embraced  the  fame 
religion  with  the  Arabs,  and  were  filled  with  the  fame 
enthufiaftic  defire  of  conquefl,  it  is  of  little  confequence 
to  diftinguifh  between  them  ;  as  indeed  it  fignified  little 
to  the  world  in  general  whether  the  Turks  or  Saracens 
were  the  conquerors,  fince  both  were  cruel,  barbarous, 
ignorant,  and  fuperftitious. 

While  the  barbarians  of  the  eaft  were  thus  grafping 
at  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  great  difturbances 
happened  among  the  no  lefs  barbarous  nations  of  the 
weft.  Superftition  feems  to  have  been  the  ruling  mo¬ 
tive  in  both  cafes.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  conquer* 
ed  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  of  his  apoftle  Mahomet 
and  his  fuccelfors ;  the  weftern  nations  profeffed  an 
equal  regard  for  the  divine  glory,  but  which  ivas  only 
to  be  perceived  in  the  refpeft  they  paid  to  the  pope 
and  clergy.  Ever  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  Clirifti- 
anity  by  Gonftantine,  the  bifhops  of  Rome  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  power ;  and  attempting  not 
only  to  render  themfelves  independent,  but  even  to  af- 
fumc  an  authority  over  the  emperors  themfelves.  The 
deftru&ion  of  the  empire  was  fo  far  from  weakening 
their  power,  that  it  afforded  them  opportunities  of  greatly 
extending  it,  and  becoming  judges  of  the  fovereigns 
of  Italy  themfelves,  whofe  barbarity  and  ignorance 
prompted  them  to  fubmit  to  their  decifjons.  All  this 
time,  however,  they  themfelves  had  been  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  on  the 
decline  of  that  empire,  they  found  means  to  get 
themfelves  exempted  from  this  fubje&ion.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  authority  in  the  city  of  Rome  was  then  engroff- 
ed  by  the  bifhop  *,  though  of  right  it  belonged  to  the 
duke  appointed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  But  though 
they  had  now  little  to  fear  from  the  eaftern  empe¬ 
rors,  they  were  in  great  danger  from  the  ambition  of 
the  Lombards,  who  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy. 
This  afpiring  people  the  bifhops  of  Rome  determined 
to  check ;  and  therefore,  in  7  26,  when  Luitprand 
king  of  the  Lombards  had  taken  Ravenna  and  expel¬ 
led  the  exarch,  the  pope  undertook  to  reftore  him. 
For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Venetians,  who  are 
now  firil  mentioned  in  liiftory  as  a  ffate  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  ;  and  by  their  means  the  exarch  was  refiored. 
•Some  time  before,  a  quarrel  had  happened  between 
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the  pope  (Gregory  II.)  and  Leo  empetor  of  the  eaft, 
about  the  worfhip  of  images.  Leo,  who  it  feem/ 
in  the  midff  of  fo  much  barbarifm,  had  fiil]  preserved  ' 
fome  fhare  of  common  fenfe  and  reafon,  reprobated 
the  worfhip  of  images  in  the  ffrongeft  terms,  and  com¬ 
manded  them  to  be  deftroyed  throughout  his  domi- 
nions.  The  pope,  whofe  caufe  was  favoured  by  the 
moll  abfurd  fu perditions,  and  by  thefc  only,  refufod 
to  obey  the  emperor’s  commands.  The  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  as  a  fubje£l  of  the  emperor,  was  ordered  to 
force  the  pope  to  a  compliance,  and  even  to  feizc  or  at- 
faflinate  him  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  This  excited  the 
pious  zeal  of  Luitprand  to  affift  the  pope,  w'lioin  he 
had  formerly  defigned  to  fabdue  :  the  exarch  was  firft 
excommunicated,  and  then  torn  in  pieces 'by  the  enra¬ 
ged  multitude :  the  duke  of  Naples-  fliared  the  fame 
fate  5  and  a  vail  number  of  the  IconoclaJL r,  or  Image- 
breakers,  as  they  were  called,  were  flaughtered  with¬ 
out  mercy :  and  to  complete  all,  the  fubje&s  of  the 
exarchate,,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 

Leo  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  revolt  than  he 
ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be  railed,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  rebels,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  pope.  A- 
larmcd  at  thefe  warlike  preparations,  Gregory  looked 
round  for  fome  power  on  which  he  might  "depend  for 
protection.  The  Lombards  were  poffeffed  of  fufti- 
cient  force,  but  they  were  tqo  near  and  too  dano-er- 
ous  neighbours  to  be  trufted  ;  the  Venetians,  though 
zealous  Catholics,  were  as  yet  unable  to  with  (land  the 
force  of  the  empire ;  Spain  was  overrun  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens  :  the  French  feemed,  therefore,  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  it  was  advifable  to  apply  for  aid  j  as 
they  were  able  to  oppofe  the  emperor,  and  were  likewife 
enemies  to  his  edift.  Charles  Martel,  who  at  that 
time  governed  France  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  wras 
therefore  applied  to*,  but  before  a  treaty  cobid  be 
concluded,  all  the  parties  concerned  wrerc  removed  by 
death.  Conffantinc  Copronymus,  who  fucceeded  Leo 
at  Conftantinople,  not  only  perfifted  in  the  oppofition 
to  image- worfhip  begun  by  his  predeceffor,  but  pro¬ 
hibited  alfo  the  invocation  of  faints.  Zachary,  who 
fuccecded  Gregory  III.  in  the  pontificate,  proved  as 
zealous  an  adverfary  as  his  predeceffor.  Pepin,  who 
fuccceded  Charles  Martel  in  the  fovereignty  of  France, 
proved  as  powerful  a  friend  to  the  pope  as  his  father 
had  been.  The  people  of  Rome  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Conftantinople  j  and  therefore  drove  out  all  the 
-emperor’s  officers.  The  Lombards,  awed  by  the 
power  of  France,  for  fome  time  allowed  the  pope  to 
govern  in  peace  the  dominions  of  the  exarchate ;  but 
in  752,  Aflolphus  king  of  Lombardy  not  only  re¬ 
duced  the  greatefl  part  of  the  pope’s  territories,  but 
threatened  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf.  Upon  this  an  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  Pepin,  who  obliged  Aflolphus 
to  reftore  the  places  he  had  taken,  and  gave  them  to 
the  pope,  or,  as  he  faid  to  St  Peter.  The  Greek 
emperor  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged,  remonftra- 
ted  to  no  purpofe.  The  pope  from  that  time  became 
poffeffed  of  confiderabl<$  territories  in  Italy  ;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  their  doEation,  go  under  the 
name  of  St  Peter’s  Patrimony.  It  was  not,  however, 
before  the  year  774  that  the  pdpe  was  fully  fecured 
in  thefe  new  dominions.  This  was  accomplifhed  when 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  totally  deftroyed 
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JSL  b7  Charlemagne,  who  was  thereupon  crowned  king  which  they  called  the  Holy  Land,  to  be  an  invaluable 
of  Italy.  S°on  after  this,  the  monarch  made  himfelf  acquifition,  for  which  no  fum  of  money  could  be  an 
mafter  of  all  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  part  of  equivalent  ;  and  both  took  the  moll  unjuftifiable  me- 

Hungary  ;  and  in  the  year  Soo,  was  folemnly  crowned  thods  to  accomplish  their  defires.  The  fuperftilion  of 
45  by  the  pope  emperor  of  the  weft.  Omar  the  fecond  caliph  had  prompted  him  to  invade 

General  1  hus  was  the  world  once  more  divided  into  three  this  country,  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  empe- 
Kate  ot  the  great  empires.  1  he  empire  of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  ror,  who  was  doing  him  no  hurt  5  and  now  when  it  had 
extended  from  the  river  Ganges  to  Spain;  compre-  been  fo  long  under  the  fubje&ion  of  the  Mahometans, 
hen  mg  a  mo  a  of  Aha  and  Africa  which  has  ever  a  hmilar  fuperftition  prompted  the  pope  to  fend  an  army 
been  known  to  Europeans,  the  kingdoms  of  China  and  for  the  recovery  of  it.  The  crufaders  accordingly 
Japan  excepted.  The  eaftern  Roman  empire  was  re-  poured  forth  in  multitudes,  like  thofe  with  which  the 
duced  to  Greece,  Aha  Minor,  and  the  provinces  ad-  kings  of  Perha  formerly  invaded  Greece  ;  and  their 
joining  to  Italy.  1  he  empire  of  the  weft,  under  Char-  fate  was  pretty  hmilar.  Their  impetuous  valour  at  hrft, 
lemagne,  comprehended  France,  Germany,  and  the  indeed,  carried  every  thing  before  them  ;  they  reco- 
grlatrfti  ?f  Ita1^  The  Saxons>  however,  as  yet  vered  all  Paleftine,  Phoenicia,  and  part  of  Syria,  from 

poffeired  Britain  unmoleftcd  by  external  enemies,  though  the  inhdels  ;  but  their  want  of  condud  fcon  loft  what 

the  feven  kingdoms  ereded  by  them  were  engaged  in  their  valour  had  obtained,  and  very  fe  w  of  that  vaft 
perpetual,  contefts.  The  Venetians  alfo  enjoyed  a  multitude  which  had  left  Europe  ever  returned  to  their 
nominal  liberty  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  their  fitu-  native  countries.  A  fecond,  a  third,  and  feveral  other 
ation  would  render  them  very  much  dependent  on  the  crufades,  were  preached,  and  were  attended  with  a  like 
great  powers  which  furrounded  them.  Of  all  nations  fuccefs  in  both  refpeds  :  vaft  numbers  took  the  ends, 
011  earth,  the  Scots  and  Pids,  and  the  remote  ones  of  and  repaired  to  the  Holy  Land;  which  they  polluted 
China  and  Japan  feem  to  have  enjoyed,  from  their  ft-  with  the  molt  abominable  maiTacres  and  treacheries 
tuation,  the  greateft  fhare  of  liberty  ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  and  from  which  very  few  of  them  returned.  In  the 
we  except  the  Scandinavians  who,  under  the  names  third  crufade  Richard  I.  of  England  was  embarked 
of  Danes  and  Normans ,  were  foon  to  infeft  their  fouth-  who  feems  to  have  been  the  bell  general  that  ever  went 
ern  neighbours.  But  of  all  the  European  potentates,  into  the  eaft  :  but  even  his  valour  and  lkill  were  not 
the  popes  certainly  excrcifed  the  greateft  authority  fufficient  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  companions :  and  he 
Since  even  Charlemagne  himfelf  fubmitted  to  accept  was  obliged  to  return  even  after  he  had  entirely  de- 
the  crown  from  their  hands,  and  his  fucceflors  made  feated  his  antagonifts,  and  was  within  fio-ht  of  Jeru- 
them  the  arbiters  of  their  differences.  falem.  & 
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Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
ftate.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  on  the  death 
of  his  fon  Lewis  divided  among  his  three  children. 
Endlefs  difputes  and  wars  enfued  among  them,  till  at 
laft  the  fovereign  power  was  feized  by  Hugh  Capet  in 
987.  The  Saxon  heptarchy  was  diffolved  in  827,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  England  reduced  under  one 
head.  The  Danes  and  Normans  began  to  make  de¬ 
predations,  and  infeft  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The 
former  conquered  the  Englifti  Saxons,  and  feized  the 
government,  but  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the 
Normans  in  10 66.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  greateft 
difturbances  arofe  from  the  contefts  between  the  popes 
and  the  emperors.  To  all  this  if  we  add  the  internal 
contefts  which  happened  through  the  ambition  of  the 
powerful  barons  of  every  kingdom,  we  can  fcarce  form 
an  idea  of  times  more  calamitous  than  thofe  of  which 
we  now  treat.  All  Europe,  nay,  all  the  world,  was 
one  great  Held  of  battle  ;  for  the  empire  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans  was  not  in  a  more  fettled  ftate  than  that  of  the 
Europeans.  Caliphs,  fultans,  emirs,  &.c.  waged  con¬ 
tinual  war  with  each  other  in  every  quarter  ;  new  fo- 
vereignties  every  day  fprung  up,  and  were  as  quickly 
deftroyed.  In  fhort,  through  the  ignorance  and  barba¬ 
rity  with  which  the  whole  world  Was  overfpread,  it 
feemed  in  a  manner  impoftible  that  the  human  race 
could  long  continue  to  exift;  when  happily  the  crufades, 
by  directing  the  attention  of  the  Europeans  to  one 
particular  obje£t,  made  them  in  lome  meafure  fufpend 
.fth  t^ie^r  flaughters  of  one  another. 

;iod.  Ir*  crufades  originated  from  the  fuperftition  of 

e  cru-  the  two  grand  parties  into  which  the  world  was  at  that 
tfes.  time  divided,  namely,  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans. 
Both  looked  upon  the  fmall  territory  of  Paleftine, 
Vo L.  X.  Part  II. 


But. while  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans  were  thus  Conquefh 
fuperftitioufly  contending  for  a  fmall  territory  in  the  of  the  Mo. 
weftern  parts  of  Alia,  the  nations  in  the  more  eafterly  Su^s* 
parts  were  threatened  with  total  extermination.  Jen- 
ghiz  Khan,  the  greateft;  as  well  as  the  mon  bloody 
conqueror  that  ever  exifted,  now  makes  his  appearance. 

The  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  feemed  to  emulate  thofe 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  cruelties  he  com¬ 
mitted  were  altogether  unparalleled.  It  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that  Jenghiz  Khan  and  all  his  follow  ers  were 
neither  Chriftians  nor  Mahometans,  but  ftrift  deifts. 

For  a  long  time  even  the  fovereign  had  not  heard 
of  a  temple,  or  any  particular  place  on  earth  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  deity  to  himfelf,  and  treated  the 
notion  with  ridicule  when  it  was  firft  mentioned  to 
him. 

I  he  Moguls,  over  whom  Jenghiz  Khan  aflumed  the 
fov^rcignty,  were  a  people  of  Eait  Tartary,  divided  in. 
to  a  great  number  of  petty  governments  as  they  are  at 
this  day,  but  who  owned  a  fubje&ion  to  one  fovereign, 
whom  they  called  Vang  Khan ,  or  the  Great  Khan. 

Temujin,  afterwards  Jenghiz  Khan ,  was  one  of  thefe 
petty  princes  ;  but  unjuftly  deprived  of  the  greateft  part 
of  his  inheritance  at  the  age  of  13,  which  he  could  not 
recover  till  he  arrived  at  that  of  40.  This  correfponds 
with  the  year  1201,  when  he  totally  reduced  the  re¬ 
bels  ;  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  lenity  caufed  70  of  their 
chiefs  to  be  thrown  into  as  many  caldrons  of  boiling 
water.  In  1202,  he  defeated  and  killed  Vang  Khan 
himfelf  (known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Pref- 
ter  John  of  AJia')  ;  and  pofiefting  himfelf  of  his  vaft  do¬ 
minions,  became  from  thenceforward  altogether  irre- 
fiftible.  In  1206,  having  ftill  continued  to  enlarge  his 
dominions,  he  was  declared  khan  of  the  Moguls  and 
3  ^  Tartars  $ 
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h9vj1?  Tartars  ;  and  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Jenghix  Khan , 
-  ^  .  or  T/$<?  moji  Great  Khan  of  hhans»  This  was  followed 

by  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Hya  in  China, 
langut,  Kitay,  Turkeftan,  Karazm  (the  kingdom  of 
Gazna  founded  by  Mahmud  Gazni),  Great  Bukharia, 
Perfia,  and  part  of  India ;  and  all  thefc  vail  regions 
were  reduced  in  2 6  years.  The  devaftations  and  daugh¬ 
ters  with  which  they  were  accompliilied  are  unparallel¬ 
ed,  no  fewer  than  14,470,000  perfons  being  computed 
to  have  been  maiTacred  by  Jenghiz  Khan  during  the 
iafl  22  years  of  his  reign.  In  the  beginning  of  1227 
he  died,  thereby  freeing  the  world  from  a  moll  bloody 
tyrant.  His  fuccefiors  completed  the  conqueft  of  Chi¬ 
na  and  Korea  ;  but  were  foiled  in  their  attempts  on 
Cochin-China,  Tong-king,  and  Japan.  On  the  weft- 
ern  fide  the  Tartar  dominions  were  not  much  enlarged 
till  the  time  of  Hulaku,  who  conquered  Media,  Ba¬ 
bylonia,  Mefopotamia,  Aflyria,  Syria,  Georgia,  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  almoll  all  Afia  Minor  5  putting  an  end  to 
the  empire  of  the  Saracens  by  the  taking  of  Bagdad  in 
1258. 

The  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan  had  the  fate  of  all 
others.  Being  far  too  extenfive  to  be  governed  by  one 
head,  it  fplit  into  a  multitude  of  fmall  kingdoms,  as  it 
had  been  before  his  time.  All  thefe  princes,  however, 
owned  allegiance  to  the  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  till 
the  time  of  Timur  Bek,  or  Tamerlane.  The  Turks, 
in  the  mean  time,  urged  forward  by  the  inundation  of 
Tartars  who  poured  in  from  the  call,  were  forced  up¬ 
on  the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  Tamerlane  above  mentioned,  they  had  almoll  con¬ 
fined  this  once  mighty  empire  within  the  walls  of  Con- 
llantinople. 

In  the  year  1335,  the  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  be¬ 
coming  extin£l  in  Perfia,  a  long  civil  war  enfued ;  du¬ 
ring  which  Timur  Bek,  one  of  the  petty  princes  a- 
mong  which  the  Tartar  dominions  were  divided,  found 
means  to  aggrandize  himfelf  in  a  manner  limilar  to 
what  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  about  150  years  before. 
Jenghiz  Khan,  indeed,  was  the  model  whom  he  pro- 
pofed  to  imitate ;  but  it  mull  be  allowed  that  Timur 
was  more  merciful  than  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  the 
word  can  be  applied  to  fuch  inhuman  tyrants.  The 
plan  on  which  Jenghiz  Khan  conducted  his  expedi¬ 
tions  was  that  of  total  extermination.  For  fome  time 
he  utterly  extirpated  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places 
which  he  conquered,  deligning  to  people  them  anew 
with  his  Moguls  y  and  in  coniequence  of  this  refolu- 
tion,  he  would  employ  his  army  in  beheading  100,000 
prifoners  at  once.  Timur’s  cruelty,  on  the  other 
hand,  feldom  went  farther  than  the  pounding  of  3000 
or  4000  people  in  large  mortars,  or  building  them 
among  bricks  and  mortar  into  a  wall.  We  mull  ob- 
ferve,  however,  that  Timur  was  not  a  deilt,  but  a 
Mahometan,  and  conquered  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe 
of  fpreading  the  Mahometan  religion  5  for  the  Moguls 
had  now  adopted  all  the  fuperllitions  and  abfurdities 
of  Mahomet.  Thus  was  all  the  eallern  quarter  of  the 
world  threatened  anew  with  the  moll  dreadful  devafta¬ 
tions,  while  the  weftern  nations  were  exhaulling  them- 
felves  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  regain  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Turks  were  the  only  people  who  feem  at  this 
period  to  have  been  gathering  llrength,  and  by  their 
perpetual  encroachments  threatened  to  (wallow  up  the 
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weftern  nations  as  the  Tartars  had  done  the  eallern 
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ones. 

In  i3^29  Timur  invaded  Bukharia,  which  he  redu¬ 
ced  in  five  years.  He  proceeded  in  his  conquefts, 
though  not  with  the  fame  celerity  as  Jenghiz  Khan,  till 
the  year  1387,  when  he  had  fubdued  all  Perfia,  Arme¬ 
nia,  Georgia,  Karazm,  and  great  part  of  Tartary. 

After  this  he  proceeded  weltward,  fubduing  all  the 
countries  to  the  Euphrates ;  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Bagdad  ;  and  even  entered  RulTia,  .where  he  pillaged 
the  city  of  Mofcow.  From  thence  he  turned  his  arms 
to  the  eall,  and  totally  fubdued  India.  In  1393,  he 
invaded  and  reduced  Syria  5  and  having  turned  his  arms 
againll  the  Turks,  forced  their  fultan  Bajazet  to  raife 
the  liege  of  Conllantinople.  This  brought  on  an  en¬ 
gagement,  in  which  Bajazet  was  entirely  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  ;  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  not  for  fome  time 
able  to  recover  themfelves.  At  lall  this  great  con¬ 
queror  died  in  the  year  1403,  while  on  his  way  to 
conquer  China,  as  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  before 
him. 

The  death  of  Timur  was  followed  almoll  immedi-  State^ofthe 
ately  by  the  dillblution  of  his  empire.  Moll  of  the  world  fince 
nations  he  had  conquered  recovered  their  liberty. that  timc’ 
The  Turks  had  now  no  further  obftacle  to  their  con- 
quell  of  Conllantinople.  The  weftern  nations  having 
exhaufted  themfelves  in  the  holy  wars ,  as  they  were 
called,  had  loft  that  infatiable  thirft  after  conqueft: 
which  for  fo  long  time  poflefled  the  minds  of  men. 

They  had  already  made  conliderable  advances  in  civi¬ 
lization,  and  began  to  ftudy  the  arts  of  peace.  Gun¬ 
powder  was  invented,  and  its  application  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  war  already  known  ;  and,  though  no  invention 
threatened  to  be  more  definitive,  perhaps  none  was 
ever  more  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  By  the  ufe  of 
fire-arms,  nations  are  put  more  on  a  level  with  each 
other  than  formerly  they  were  ;  war  is  reduced  to  a 
regular  fyftcm,  which  may  be  ftudied  with  as  much 
fuccefs  as  any  other  fcience.  Conquefts  are  not  now 
to  be  made  with  the  fame  eafe  as  formerly  ;  and  hence 
the  lall  ages  of  the  world  have  been  much  more  quiet 
and  peaceable  than  the  former  ones.  In  1453,  the 
conqueft  of  Conllantinople  by  the  Turks  fixed  that 
wandering  people  to  one  place  ;  and  though  now  they 
poflefs  very  large  regions  both  in  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  an  effe&ual  flop  hath  long  been  put  to  their 
further  progrefs. 

About  this  time,  alfo,  learning  began  to  revive  in 
Europe,  where  it  had  been  long  loft  ;  and  the  inven-  / 
tion  of  printing,  which  happened  about  the  fame  time, 
rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoflible  for  barbarifm  ever  to 
take  place  in  fuch  a  degree  as  formerly.  All  nations 
of  the  world,  indeed,  feem  now  at  once  to  have  laid 
afide  much  of  their  former  ferocity  ;  and,  though  wars 
have  by  no  means  been  uncommon,  they  have  not  been 
carried  on  with  fuch  circumftances  of  fury  and  favage 
cruelty  as  before.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  enrich 
themfelves  by  plunder,  and  the  fpoils  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  mankind  in  general  have  applied  themfelves  to 
commerce,  the  only  true  and  durable  fource  of  riches. 

This  foon  produced  improvements  in  navigation;  and, 
thefe  improvements  led  to  the  difeovery  of  many  re¬ 
gions  formerly  unknown.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean 
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civil  ropean  poWeM,  being  at  laft  thoroughly  fcnfible  that 
J^*ory;  ,  cx  ten  five  conquefts  could  never  be  permanent,  applied 
themfelves  more  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  thole  do¬ 
minions  which  they  already  poffeffed,  than  to  attempt 
the  conqucft  of  one  another  :  and  this  produced  the  po¬ 
licy  to  which  fo  much  attention  was  lately  paid,  name¬ 
ly,  the.  preferring  of  the  balance  of  Europe ;  that  is, 
preventing  any  one  of  the  nations  from  acquiring  fuffi- 
cient  flrength  to  overpower  another.  4 

In  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  vaft  continent 
of  America  was  difeovered  ;  and,  almoft  at  the  fame 
time,  the  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  difcoVery  of  thefe  rich  countries 
gave  a*. new  turn  to  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans. 
To  enrich  themfelves  either  by  the  gold  and  filver 
produced  in  thefe  countries,  or  by  traffic  with  the 
natives,  now  became  the  objeft.  The  Portuguefe  had 
the  advantage  of  being  the  fir  ft  difeoverers  of  the  eaft- 
ern,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  weftern  countries.  The 
former  did  not  negleft  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  themfelves  by  commerce.  Many  fettlements 
were  formed  by  them  in  the  Eaft  India  iflands,  and  on 
the  continent ;  but  their  avarice  and  perfidious  beha¬ 
viour  towards  the  natives  proved  at  laft  the  caufe  of 
their  total  expulfion.  rIhe  Spaniards  enriched  them¬ 
felves  by  the  vaft  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  im¬ 
ported  from  America,  which  were  not  obtained  but  by 
the  moft  horrid  m  allacres  committed  on  the  natives, 
and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  different 
names  of  the  American  countries.  Thefe  poffeffions  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  foon  excited  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  to  make  attempts  to  ffiare  with  them  in 
their  treafures,  by  planting  colonies  indifferent  parts  of 
America,  and  making  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies  i 
and  thus  lias  the  rage  of  war  in  fome  meafure  been 
transferred  from  Europe  to  thefe  diftant  regions ;  and, 
after  various  contefts,  the  Britifh  at  laft  obtained  a 
great  fuperiority  both  in  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

In  Europe  the  only  confiderable  revolutions  whieli 
happened  during  this  period,  were,  The  total  expulfion 
of  the  Moors  and  Saracens  from  Spain,  by  the  taking 
of  Granada  in  1 49 1;  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Arragon  and  Caftile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  ;  and  the  revolt  of  the  ftates  of  Holland 
from  the  Spaniards..  After  much  contention  and  blood*, 
ffied,  thefe  laft  obtained  their  liberty,  and  were  decla¬ 
red  a  free  people  in  1609 ;  fince  which  time  they  have 
continued  an  independent  and  very  confiderable  nation 
of  Europe. 

In  Afia  nothing  of  importance  hath  happened  fince 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  That 
continent  is  now  divided  among  the  following  nations. 
The  moft  northerly  part,  called  Siberia,  extending  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  continent,  is  under  the 
power  of  Ruffia.  To  the  fouthward,  from  Alia  Mi¬ 
nor  to  China  and  Korea,  are  the  Tartars,  formidable 
indeed,  from  their  numbers,  but,  by  reafon  of  their 
barbarity  and  want  of  union,  incapable  of  attempting 
any  thing.  The  Turks  poffefs  the  weftern  part  of  the 
continent,  called  dfia  Minor ,  to  the  river  Euphrates. 

I  he  Arabs  are  again  confined  within  their  own  pen- 
in.fula  ;  which  they  poffefs,  as  they  have  ever  done, 
without  owning  fubjeftion  to  any  foreign  power.  To 
the  eaft  of  Turkey  in  Afia  lies  Perfia,  now  more  con¬ 
fined  in  its  limits  than  before  ;  and  to  the  eaftward  of 
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Perfia  lies  India,  or  the  kingdom  late  of  the  Mogul,  Civil 
comprehending  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hircor-v- 
Ganges,  and  beyond  that  river.  Still  farther  to  the  v  *** 
eaft  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pegu,  Thibet,  and 
Cochin-China,  little  known  to  the  Europeans.  The 
vaft  empire  of  China  occupies  the  moft  eafterly  part  of 
the  continent;  while  that  of  Japan  comprehends  tlie^ 
iflands  which  go  by  that  name,  and  which  are  fappo- 
fed  to  lie  at  no  great  diftanee  from  the  weftern  coafts 
of  America. 

In  Africa  the  Turks  poffefs  Egypt,  which  they 
conquered  in  1 5 1 7,  and  have  a  nominal  jurifdiftion 
over  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  The  interior  parts  are  fill¬ 
ed  with  barbarous  and  unknown  nations,  as  they  have 
always  been.  On  the  weftern  coafts  are  many  fettle¬ 
ments  of  the  European  nations,  particularly  the  Bri- 
tifh  and  Portuguefe;  and  the  fouthern  extremity  is 
poffeffed  by  the  Dutch.  The  eaftern  coafts  are  almoft 
totally  unknown.  The  Afiatic  and  African  iflands  are 
either  poffeffed  by  the  Europeans,  or  inhabited  by  fa- 
vage  nations. 

The  European  nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  were  Sweden,  Mufcovy,  Denmark,  Poland, 

Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Italy,  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  Of  thefe  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  though  the  moft  barbarous,  were  by  far  the  mofl 
confiderable,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  empire ;  but  their  fituation  made  them 
little  feared  by  the  others,  who  lay  at  a  diftanee  from 
them.  The  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  was  firft  fet 
up  in  the  year  1000,  proved  a  barrier  between  Ruffia 
and  Germany  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  policy  above 
mentioned,  of  keeping  up  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  European 
nation,  whatever  wars  it  might  be  engaged  in,  would 
have  been  totally  deftroyed,  or  ceafed  to  exift  as  a  di~ 
ftin<R  kingdom.  The  late  difmemberment  of  Poland, 
however,  or  its  partition  between  the  three  powers 
Ruffia,  Hungary,  and  Pruffia,  was  a  ftep  very  ineon- 
fiftent  with  the  above  political  fyftem ;  and  it  is  fur- 
prifing  with  what  tamenefs  it  w-as  acquiefced  in  by 
the  other  powers.  Subfcquent  circumftances,  particu¬ 
larly  the  paffivenefs  wfith  wffiich  the  ambitious  defigns 
of  Ruffia  againft  the  Porte  have  been  fo  long  beheld, 
feem  to  indicate  a  total  derelift  ion  of  that  fcheme  of 
equilibrium,  formerly  fo  wifely,  though  perhaps  fome- 
times  too  anxioufly,  attended  to. 

The  revolt  of  the  Britiffi  colonies  in  America,  it 
was  hoped  by  the  enemies  of  Britain,  would  have  given 
a  fatal  ffiock  to  her  ftrength  and  wonted  fuperiority* 

The  confequences,  however,  have  been  very  different. 

Thofe  colonies,  it  is  true,  have  been  disjoined  from 
the  mother-country,  and  have  attained  an  independent 
rank  among  the  nations.  But  Britain  has  had  no  caufe 
to  repine  at  the  feparation.  Divefted  only  of  a  fplen- 
did  encumbrance,  an  expenfive  and  invidious  appanage, 
file  has  been  left  to  enjoy  the  undivided  benefits  of  her 
native  vigour,  and  to  difplay  new  energies,  which  pro- 
mife  her  mild  empire  a  long  and  profperous  duration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  faid,  the  flame  which 
was  to  have  blazed  only  to  her  prejudice,  has  brought 
confufion  on  her  chief  foe  5  and  the  ambition  and  ty¬ 
ranny  of  that  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  which  ha* 
been  long  the  peft  of  Europe,  now  lie  humbled  in  the 
duft.  The  French,  indeed,  have  thus  become  a  nation 
3U2  rf 
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Efticaia~  ^re?men  as  as  ourfelves,  and  as  well  as  the 
Hiftory.  -^mcr*cans  ?  who,  by  the  way,  were  never  other  wife, 
y— nor  ever  knew  what  oppreffion  was  except  in  infli&ing 
it  upon  their  African  brethren.  But  neither  is  the 
French  revolution  an  event  which  Britons,  as  lovers  of 
liberty  and  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  fliould  re¬ 
gret  3  or  which,  even  in  a  political  view,  if  duly  con- 
iidered,  ought  to  excite  either  their  jealoufy  or  appre- 
henfion.  The  papal  power,  too,  is  declining  5  and  the 
period  Teems  to  be  approaching  when  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff  will  be  reduced  to  his  original  title  of  hijhop  cf 
Rome .  Such  was  the  language  held  for  fome  years 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  French  revolution.  But 
the  extraordinary  events  which  have  fince  occurred, 
have  totally  changed  the  views  and  fentiments  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  fair  profpeft  of  liberty  which  the  friends 
of  humanity  hoped  had  begun  to  dawn  on  France,  has 
quite  vanifhed  3  and  unfortunately  the  moft:  powerful 
clefpot,  as  well  as  the  moil  capricious  tyrant,  has  feated 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  her  ancient  kings.  The  pre¬ 
diction  with  regard  to  the  pope  was  more  than  verified 
by  tins  u  fur  per,  at  whofe  nod  the  head  of  the  catholic 
church  holds  his  authority  3  and  at  this  moment  (De¬ 
cember  1S06)  the  continent  of  Europe  feems  to  be 
threatened  with  univerfal  fubjugation  to  the  fame  reft- 
lefs  and  ambitious  power. 

^  Sect.  II.  Ecdeftajlical  HiJIory . 

Revolutions  The  hiftory  of  religion,  among  all  the  different  na- 
in  religion  tions  that  haveexifted  in  the  w'orld,  is  a  fubje£f  no  lefs 
pem°m  a^mPortant  and  interefting  than  that  of  civil  hiftory.  It 
is,  however,  lefs  fertile  of  great  events,  affords  an  ac¬ 
count  of  fewer  revolutions,  and  is  much  more  uniform, 
than  civil  hiftory.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain.  Reli¬ 
gion  is  converfant  about  things  which  cannot  be  feen, 
and  which  of  confequence  cannot  fuddenly  and  ftrongly 
affeft  the  fenfes  of  mankind,  as  natural  tilings  are  apt 
to  do.  The  expe£lation  of  worldly  riches  can  eafily 
induce  one  nation  to  attack  another 3  but  it  is  not  eafy 
to  find  any  thing  which  will  induce  a  nation  to  change 
its  religion.  The  invifible  nature  of  fpiritual  things, 
the  prejudice  of  habit  and  of  early  education,  all  Hand 
in  the  way  of  changes  of  this  kind.  Hence  the  revo¬ 
lutions  in  religion  have  been  but  few,  and  the  duration 
of  almoft  any  religion  of  longer  Handing  than  the  moft 
celebrated  empires  3  the  changes  which  have  happened, 
in  general,  have  required  a  long  time  to  bring  them 
about,  and  hiftory  fcarce  affords  an  inftance  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  any  nation  being  effentially  and  fuddeqly 
changed  for  another. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  religion,  we  muff  have 
recourfe  to  the  Scriptures  3  and  are  as  neceffarily  con- 
ffraintd  to  adopt  the  account  there  given,  as  we  are  to 
adopt  that  of  the  creation  given  in  the  fame  book  3 
namely,  bccaufe  no  other  hath  made  its  appearance 
which  feems  in  any  degree  rational,  or  confiffent  with 
itfelf. — In  what  manner  the  true  religion  given  to 
Adam  was  falfified  or  corrupted  by  his  defeendants  be¬ 
fore  the  Hood,  doth  not  clearly  appear  from  Scripture. 
Idolatry  is  not  mentioned  $  neverthelefs  we  are  affured 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  then  exceedingly 
wicked  3  and  as  their  wickednefs  did  not  confift  in  wor- 
ihipping  falfe  gods,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  wor- 
ihipped  none  at  all  3  i.  e.  that  the  crime  of  the  antedi¬ 
luvians  was  deifm  or  atheifm, 
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After  the  flood,  idolatry  quickly  made  its  appear-  Ecclefia. 
ance  3  but  what  gave  rife  to  it  is  not  certainly  known.  *^cal 
This  fuperftition  indeed  feems  to  be  natural  to  man, 
especially  when  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  he  hath 
little  opportunity  of  inffru<Rion,  or  of  improving  his  ra- Origin  of 
tional  faculties.  This  feems  alfo  probable  from  a^olatfy» 
caution  given  to  the  Jews,  left,  when  they  looked  up 
to  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  the  reft  of  the  hoft  of 
heaven,  they  fliould  be  dj'wen  to  wotjbtp  them.  The 
origin  of  idolatry  among  the  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
and  alfo  in  Greece,  is  therefore  accounted  for  with 
great  probability  in  the  following  manner  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Ruins  of  Balbeck.  “  In  thofe  uncomfort¬ 
able  deferts,  where  the  day  prefents  nothing  to  the 
view  but  the  uniform,  tedious,  and  melancholy  profpeft 
of  barren  fands,  the  night  difclofes  a  moft  delightful 
and  magnificent  fpeclacle,  and  appears  arrayed  with 
charms  of  the  moft  attradive  kind.  For  the  moft 
part  unclouded  and  ferene,  it  exhibits  to  the  wonder¬ 
ing  eye  the  hoft  of  heaven  in  all  their  variety  and 
glory.  In  the  view  of  this  ftupendous  feene,  the  tran- 
fition  from  admiration  to  idolatry  was  too  eafy  to  unirU 
ftru&ed  minds  3  and  a  people  whofe  climate  offered  n» 
beauties  to  contemplate  but  thofe  of  the  firmament, 
would  naturally  look  thither  for  the  objefls  of  their 
worfhip.  The  form  of  idolatry  in  Greece  was  different 
from  that  of  the  Syrians  3  which  perhaps  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  that  fmiling  and  variegated  lcene  of  moun¬ 
tains,  valleys,  rivers,  woods,  groves,  and  fountains, 
which  the  tranfported  imagination,  in  the  midft  of  its 
pleating  aftoniihment,  fuppofed  to  be  the  feats  of  invi- 
fible  deities.” 

A  difficulty,  however,  arifes  on  this  fuppefition  3  for 
if  idolatry  is  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  of  unin- 
ftru&ed  and  favage  man  from  a  view  of  the  creation, 
why  hath  not  idolatry  of  fome  kind  or  other  taken 
place  among  all  the  different  nations  of  the  world  ? 

This  certainly  hath  not  been  the  cafe  3  of  which  the 
moft  ftriking  examples  are  the  Perfians  of  old,  and  the 
Moguls  in  more  modern  times.  Both  thefe  nations 
were  ftri£t  deifts  3  fo  that  we  muft  allow  fome  other 
caufes  to  concur  in  producing  idolatry  befides  thefe  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  3  and  of  thefe  caufcs  an  imperfect  and 
obfeure  notion  of  the  true  religion  feems  to  be  the  moft; 
probable. 

Though  idolatry,  therefore,  was  formerly  very  pre:  Central  ao 
valent,  it  neither  extended  over  the  whole  earth,  nor  count  of 
were  the  fupcrftitions  of  the  idolaters  all  of  one  kind,  the  Kea- 
Every  nation  had  its  refpe&ive  gods,  over  which  one!^e.n^P€r* 
more  excellent  than  the  reft  was  faid  to  prefide;  yet 
fuch  a  manner,  that  this  fupreme  deity  himfelf  was 
controuled  by  the  rigid  empire  of  the  fates,  ©r  by  what 
philofophers  called  eternal  necejfity.  The  gods  of  the 
eaft  were  different  from  thofe  of  the  Gauls,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  the  other  northern  nations.  The  Grecian 
divinities  differed  widely  from  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  ' 
who  deified  plants,  animals,  and  a  great  variety  of  the 
productions  both  of  nature  and  art.  Each  people  alfo 
had  their  own  particular  manner  of  worshipping  and 
appealing  their  refpe&ive  deities,  entirely  different  from 
the  facred  rites  of  other  countries.  All  this  variety  of 
religions,  however,  produced  neither  wars  nor  diffen- 
flons  among  the  different  nations  3  each  nation  fuffered 
its  neighbours  to  follow  their  own  method  of  worfhip, 
without  difeovering  any  difpleafure  on  that  account* 

There 
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Eoclefia-  There  is  nothing  furpriiing  in  this  mutual  toleration, 
ftical  when  we  confider,  that  they  all  looked  upon  the  world 
<  as  one  great  empire,  divided  into  various  provinces, 
"^v  over  each  of  which  a  certain  order  of  divinities  prefid- 
ed  )  for  which  reafon  they  imagined  that  none  could 
behold  with  contempt  the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  force 
Grangers  to  pay  homage  to  theirs. — The  Homans  exer- 
cifed  this  toleration  in  the  moft  ample  manner  ;  for 
though  they  would  not  allow  any  change  to  be  made 
in  the  religions  that  were  publicly  proftfied  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  nor  any  new  form  of  worfhip  to  be  openly  intro¬ 
duced,  yet  they  granted  to  their  citizens  a  full  liberty 
of  obferving  in  private  the  facred  rites  of  other  nations, 
and  of  honouring  foreign  deities  as  they  thought  pro- 
Pef- 

The  heathen  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and 
facrifices  of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  refpee- 
tive  natures  and  offices.  Their  rites  were  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  $  while  the  priefts,  appointed  to  prefide  over 
this  ftrange  worfhip,  abufed  their  authority,  by  decei¬ 
ving  and  impofing  upon  the  people  in  the  grofTeft  man- 
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..ate  of  re-  From  the  time  of  the  flood  to  the  coming  of 

ion  at  Chriff,  idolatry  prevailed  among  almoft  all  the  nations 
2  appear- of  the  world,  the  Jews  alone  excepted  )  and  even 
rift°f  were  on  occafi°ns  ready  to  run  into  it,  as  is 

n  *  evident  from  their  hilfory  in  the  Old  Teff ament.  At 

the  time  of  Chrift’s  appearance,  the  religion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  well  as  their  empire,  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  Some  people  there  were  among  the 
heathens  who  perceived  the  abfurdities  of  that  fyffem  5 
but  being  deftitute  of  means,  as  well  as  of  abilities,  to 
effect  a  reformation,  matters  went  on  in  their  old  way. 
Though  there  were  at  that  time  various  fe&s  of  philofo- 
phers,  yet  all  of  them  proceeded  upon  falfe  principles, 
and  consequently  could  be  of  nofervice  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  or  reformation  of  religion.  Nay,  fome,  among 
whom  were  the  Epicureans  and  Academics,  declared 
openly  againft  every  kind  of  religion  whatever. 

Two  religions  at  this  time  flourifhed  in  Paiefline, 
viz.  the  Jewifli  and  Samaritan  j  between  whofe  re- 
ipe&ive  followers  reigned  the  moft  violent  hatred  or 
contempt.  The  difference  between  them  feejns  to 
have  been  chiefly  about  the  place  of  worfhip  5  which 
the  Jews  would  have  to  be  in  Jerufalem,  and  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  on  Mount  Gerizzim.  But  though  the  Jews 
were  certainly  right  as  to  this  point,  they  had  greatly 
corrupted  their  religion  in  other  refpefts.  They  ex¬ 
pected  a  Saviour  indeed,  but  they  miffook  his  charac¬ 
ter  )  imagining  that  he  was  to  be  a  powerful  and  war¬ 
like  prince,  who  fhould  fet  them  free  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  which  they  bore  with  the  utmoff  impatience. 
They  alfo  imagined  that  the  whole  of  religion  confid¬ 
ed  in  obferving  the  rites  of  Mofes,  and  fome  others 
which  they  had  added  to  them,  without  the  leaft  re¬ 
gard  to  what  is  commonly  called  morality  or  virtue  ; 
3s  is  evident  from  the  many  charges  our  Saviour  brings 
againft  the  Pharifees,  who  had  the  greatefl  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fan&ity  among  the  whole  nation.  To  thefe 
corrupt  and  vicious  principles,  they  added  feveral  ab¬ 
furd  and  fuperftitious  notions  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  invisible  powers,  magic,  &:c.  which  they  had 
partly  imbibed  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
partly  derived  from  their  neighbours  in  Arabia,  Sy¬ 
ria  and  Egypt.  The  principal  fe£ts  among  them 


were  the  Essenes  or  Efifenians,  Pharisees,  and  SaD*  'Ecclefia. 
DUCEES.  The  Samaritans,  according  to  the  molt  ge- 
neral  opinion,  had  corrupted  their  religion  ftill  more  t_L  .  *  ■ 
than  the  Jews. 

When  the  true  religion  was  preached  by  the  Savi¬ 
our  of  mankind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  be¬ 
came  on  that  account  obnoxious  to  a  people  fo  deeply 
funk  in  corruption  and  ignorance  as  the  Jews  then 
were.  It  is  not  here  requifite  to  enter  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  do&rine  advanced  by  him,  or  of  the  op- 
pofition  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  j  as  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  things,  and  likewife  of  the  preaching 
of  the  gofpel  by  the  apoftles,  may  be  found  in  the 
New  Teftament. — The  rapid  prog  refs  of  the  Chriftiam 
religion,  under  thefe  faithful  and  infpired  minifters, 
foon  alarmed  the  Jews,  and  raifed  various  perfecutions 
againft  its  followers.  The  Jews,  indeed,  feem  at  firft 
to  have  been  everywhere  the  chief  promoters  of  per- 
fecution  5  for  we  find  that  they  offieioufly  went  from 
place  to  place,  wherever  they  heard  of  the  increafe  of 
the  gofpel,  and  by  their  calumnies  and  falfe  fuggeftions 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  againft  the  apoftles. 

The  Heathens,  however,  though  at  firft  they  fhowed. 
no  very  violent  fpirit  of  perfecution  againfi;  the  Chri- 
feians,  foon  came  to  hate  them  as  much  as  the  Jews 
themfelves.  Tacitus  acquaints  us  with  the  caufes  of 
this  hatred,  when  fpeaking  of  the  firft  general  perfecu¬ 
tion  under  Nero.  That  inhuman  emperor  having,  as 
was  fuppofed,  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  this  wickednefs,  transferred  it  on  the 
Chrifiians.  Our  author  informs  us  that  they  were  al- Tacitus’s 
ready  abhorred  on  account  of  their  many  and  enormous  account  of 
crimes,  “  The  author  of  this  name  ( Chrijlians J,”  fays*he  firft 
he,  “  w'as  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  w  as 
executed  under  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judaea.  y  x 
The  peftilent  fuperftition  was  for  a  while  fuppreffed  i 
but  it  revived  again,  and  fpread,  not  only  over  Judaea, 
where  this  evil  was  firft  broached,  but  reached  Rome, 
whither  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  is  conftantly 
flowing  whatever  is  hideous  and  abominable  amongit 
men,  and  is  there  readily  embraced  and  pra&ifed. 

Frft,  therefore,  were  apprehended  fuch  as  openly 
avowed  themfelves  to  be  of  that  fed  \  then  by  them 
were  difeovered  an  immenfe  multitude  ;  and  all  were 
convided,  not  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  but  of 
hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  death  and  tor¬ 
tures  were  aggravated  by  cruel  derifion  and  fport )  for 
they  were  either  covered  with  the  fkins  of  wild  beafts 
and  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or  faftened  to 
erodes,  or  wrapped  up  in  combuftible  garments,  that, 
when  the  day-light  failed,  they  might,  like  torches, 
ferve  to  difpcl  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  Hence,  to¬ 
wards  the  miferable  fufferers,  however  gulty  and  de¬ 
ferring  the  moft  exemplary  punifhment,  compafiion 
arole  ;  feeing  they  were  doomed  to  perifh  not  with  a 
view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of 
one  man.” 

That  this  account  of  Tacitus  is  downright  mifre- 
prefentation  and  calumny,  muft  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  reads  it.  It  is  impoftible  that  any  perfon  can 
be  convicted  of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind,  with¬ 
out  fpecifying  a  number^of  faCts  by  which  this  ha¬ 
tred  fhowed  itfelf.  The  burning  of  Rome  would  in¬ 
deed  have  been  a  very  plain  indication  of  enmity  to 
mankind  y  but  of  this  Tacitus  himfelf  clears  them, 
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and  mentions  no  other  crime  of  which  they  were  guil- 
lca  ty.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  only  reafon 
>  of  this  charge  againfl  the  Chriflians,  was  their  abfo- 
lute  refufal  to  have  any  {hare  in  the  Roman  worfhip, 
or  to  countenance  the  abfurd  fuperflitions  of  Paganifm 
53  in  any  degree. 

Second  per-  The  perfection  under  Nero  was  fucceeded  by  ano- 
fecunon.  ther  un(jer  Domitian  ;  during  which  the  apoille  John 
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manners,  and  laws,  of  the  refpe&ive  nations  to  whom  Eccleffc. 
the  gofpel  was  preached.”  itical 

The  fecond  century  commences  with  the  third  year  t  Hiftory« 
of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Chriflians  were  ilill  per- 
fecuted  ;  but  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  for  the  mod  Hiftory  0f 
part  of  this  century  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate  the  fecon* 
turn,  they  perfected  lefs  violently  than  formerly. CenturX’ 
Marcus  Aurelius,  notwithftanding  the  clemency  and 


was  banifhed  to  Patmos,.  where  he  faw  the  vifions,  and  -  philofophy  for  which  he  is  fo  much  celebrated,  treated 


wrote  the  book  called  his  Revelation ,  which  completes 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  perfection  commenced 
in  the  95th  year  of  the  Chriflian  era ;  and  John  is 
fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Revelation  the  year  after, 
or  in  the  following  one. 

During  the  firfl  century,  the  Chriflian  religion 
fpread  over  a  great  number  of  different  countries  ;  but 
as  we  have  now  no  authentic  records  concerning  the 
travels  of  the  apoflles,  or  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
them  in  their  miniflry,  it  is  impoffibie  to  determine 
how  far  the  gofpel  was  carried  during  this  period.  We 
are,  however,  affured,  that  even  during  this  early  pe¬ 
riod  many  corruptions  were  creeping  in,  the  progrefs 
cf  which  was  with  difficulty  prevented  even  by  the 
apoflles  themfelves.  Some  corrupted  their  profeflion 
by  a  mixture  of  Judaifm,  others  by  mixing  it  with  the 
oriental  philofophy ;  while  others  were  already  at¬ 
tempting  to  deprive  their  brethren  of  liberty,  fetting 
themfelves  up  as  eminent  pallors,  in  oppofition  even  to 
the  apoflles,  as  we  learn  from  the  epiflles  of  St  Paul,  and 
the  third  epiflle  of  St  John.  Hence  arofe  the  feCls  of 
the  Gnoflics,  Cerinthians,  Nicolai  tans,  Nazarenes,  Ebi- 
©nites,  &c.  with  which  the  church  was  troubled  during 
this  century. 

Concerning  the  ceremonies  and  method  of  worfhip 
ufed  by  the  Chriflians  of  the  firfl  century,  it  is  impoi- 
fible  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty.  Neither  is  the 
church  order,  government,  and  difeipline,  during  this 
period,  afeertained  with  any  degree  of  exa&nefs.  Each 
of  thofe  parties,  therefore,  which  exifl  at  this  day, 
contends  with  the  greatefl  earneflnefs  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  mode  of  worfhip  which  they  themfelves  have  adopt¬ 
ed  j  and  fome  of  the  mofl  bigotted  would  willingly 
monopolize  the  word  church  in  Rich  a  manner  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  all  hope  of  falvation  every  one  who  is  not 
attached  to  their  particular  party.  It  doth  not  how'~ 
ever  appear  that,  excepting  baptifm,  the  Lord’s  fup- 
per,  and  anointing  the  fick  with  oil,  any  external  ce¬ 
remonies  or  fymbols  were  properly  of  divine  appoint¬ 
ment.  According  to  Dr  Mofheim,  “  there  are  feve- 
ral  circumflances  which  incline  us  to  think,  that  the 
friends  and  apoflles  of  our  bleffed  Lord  either  tolerated 
through  neceffity,  or  appointed  for  wife  reafons,  many 
other  external  rites  in  various  places.  At  the  fame 
time,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  they  ever  conferred 
upon  any  perfon  a  perpetual,  indelible,  pontifical  au¬ 
thority,  or  that  they  enjoined  the  fame  rites  in  all 
churches.  We  learn,  on  the  contrary,  from  authentic 
records,  that  the  Chriflian  w;orfhip  was  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  celebrated  in  a  different  manner  in  different 
places;  and  that,  no  doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at  leaf! 
with  the  approbation,  of  the  apoflles  and  their  difei- 
ples.  In  thofe  early  times,  it  wras  both  wife  and  ne- 
ceffary  to  ffiow,  in  the  eflablifhment  of  outward  forms' 
<©f  worfhip,  fome  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions, 
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the  Chriflians  worfe  than  Trajan,  Adrian,  or  even 
Severus  himfelf  did,  who  was  noted  for  his  cruelty. 

This  refpite  from  vigorous  persecution  proved  a  very 
favourable  circumflance  for  the  fpreading  of  the  Chriflian 
religion  ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  point  out  the 
particular  countries  through  which  it  was  diffufed.  We 
are,  however,  affured,  that  in  the  fecond  century,  Chrifl 
was  worfhipped  as  God  almofl  through  the  whole  eafl ; 
as  alfo  among  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Celtes,  and 
many  other  nations  :  but  which  of  them  received  the* 
gofpel  in  the  firfl  century,  and  which  in  tke  fecond,  is 
a  queftion  unanfwerable  at  this  diflance  of  time.  The 
w  riters  of  this  century  attribute  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
Chriflianity  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  that 
were,  imparted  to  the  firfl  Chriflians,  and  the  miracles 
which  w’ere  wrought  at  their  command  ;  without  fup- 
poling  that  any  part  of  the  fuccefs  ought  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  intervention  of  human  means,  or  fecondary  cau- 
fes.  Many  of  the  moderns,  however,  are  fo  far  from 
being  of  this  opinion,  that  they  are  willing  either  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  all  miracles  faid  to  have  been 
wrought  fince  the  days  of  the  apoflles,  or  to  aferibe 
them  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  To  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  this  controverfy  is  foreign  to  our  prefent 
purpofe ;  for  which  reafon  we  mufl  refer  to  the  writers 
of  polemic  divinity,  who  have  largely  treated  of  this 
and  other  points  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

The  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  cereniuiuCs| 
firfl  century,  and  which  were  almofl  coeval  with  C hr i-  multiplied, 
flianity  itfelf,  continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  fecond. 
Ceremonies,  in  themfelves  futile  and  ufelefs,  but  which 
mufl  be  confidered  as  highly  pernicious  when  joined 
to  a  religion  incapable  of  any  other  ornament  than  the 
upright  and  virtuous  conduCl  of  its  profeffors,  u'ere 
multiplied  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  pleafe  the  ig¬ 
norant  multitude.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  attention  of  Chriflians  was  drawn  afide 
from  the  important  duties  of  morality ;  and  they  were 
led  to  imagine,  that  a  careful  obfer vance  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  might  make  amends  for  the  negleCl  of  moral 
duties.  This  was  the  mofl  pernicious  opinion  that 
could  poflibly  be  entertained  ;  and  w  as  indeed  the  very 
foundation  of  that  enormous  fyflem  of  ecclefiaftical 
pow?er  which  afterw  ards  took  place,  and  held  the  whole 
world  in  flavery  and  barbarifm  for  many  ages. 

Another  mifehief  w  as  the  introduction  of  myjleries, 
as  they  were  called,  into  the  Chriflian  religion  ;  that  introduced, 
is,  infinuating  that  fome  parts  of  the  worfhip  in  common 
ufe  had  a  hidden  efficacy  and  powder  far  fuperior  to  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  affigned  to  them  by  the 
vulgar  :  and  by  paying  peculiar  refpedl  to  tliefe  myfle- 
ries,  the  pretended  teachers  of  the  religion  of  Jefus  ac¬ 
commodated  their  doClrines  to  the  tafle  of  their  hea¬ 
then  neighbours,  whofe  religion  confided  in  a  heap  of 
myfteries,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  meaning. 
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jEcclefia-  By  thefe,  and  other  means  of  a  fimilar  kind,  the 
Hiftory.  Chriftian  Paftors  greatly  abridged  the  liberty  of  their 
flock.  Being  matters  of  the  ceremonies  and  mytteries 
59  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
'he  teach-  make  their  followers  worttiip  and  believe  whatever  they 
rsoa^rrae  thought  proper  j  and  this  they  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe 
D0^r  of  for  their  own  advantage.  They  perfuaded  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  minifters  of  the  Chrittian  church  fuccecd- 
ed  to  the  ehara&er,  rights,  and  privileges,  of  the  Jcwifh 
priefthood  j  and  accordingly  the  bifhops  confidered 
themfeves  as  inverted  with  a  rank  and  eharaaer  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  high-prieft  among  the  Jews,  while 
the  prefbyters  reprefented  the  priefts,  and  the  deacons 
the  Levites.  This  notion,  which  was  firft  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  proved  a  fource  of  very  consi¬ 
derable  honour  and  profit  to  the  clergy* 

The  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government  was  in  this 
fnmeift"  century  rendered  permanent  and  uniform.  One  in- 
fpeaor  or  bifhop  prefided  over  each  Chriftian  affembly, 
to  which  office  he  was  cleacd  by  the  voices  of  the 
whole  people.  To  aftift  him  in  his  office,  he  formed 
a  council  of  prefbyters,  which  was  not  confined  to  any 
ftated  number.  To  the  bifhops  and  prefbyters  the 
minifters  or  deacons  were  fubjefl  •  and  the  latter  were 
divided  into  a  variety  of  daffies,  as  the  different  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  church  required.  During  a  great  part  of 
this  century,  the  churches  were  independent  of  each 
other  \  nor  were  they  joined  together  by  alfioeiation, 
confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  thofe  of  charity. 
Ii-ach  affembly  was  a  little  ftate  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  which  were  either  enabled,  or  at  leaf!  approved 
of,  by  the  fociety.  But  in  procefs  of  time  all  the 
Chriftian  churches  of  a  province  were  formed  into  one 
large  ecclefiaftical  body,  which,  like  confederate  ftates, 
affemblcd  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about 
the  common  interefts  of  the  whole.  This  inftitution 
had  its  origin  among  the  Greeks  5  but  in  a  fhort  time 
it  became  univerfal,  and  fimilar  affemblies  were  form¬ 
ed  in  all  places  where  the  gofpel  had  been  planted. 
Thefe  affemblies,  which  confiftcd  of  the  deputies  or 
conuniftioners  from  feveral  churches,  were  called  fijnods 
by  the  Greeks,  and  councils  by  the  Latins  \  and  the 
laws  enabled  in  thefe  general  meetings  were  called  cu~ 
nons ,  i.  e.  rules . 

Thefe  councils,  of  which  we  find  not  the  fmalleft 
....  trace  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  changed  the 
f  Jtion  of  whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form  ;  for 
iiintils.  by  them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  con- 
fiderably  diminifhed,  and  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  bifhops  greatly  augmented.  The  humility,  indeed, 
and  prudence,  of  thefe  pious  prelates  hindered  them 
from  affuniing  all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they 
were  afterwards  inverted.  At  their  firft  appearance  in 
thefe  general  councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they 
were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of  their  refpe&ive 
churches,  and  that  they  aided  in  the  name  and  by  the 
appointment  of  their  people.  But  they  foon  changed 
this  humble  tone  ;  imperceptibly  extended  the  limits  of 
their  authority  ;  turned  their  influence  into  dominion, 
their  counfels  into  la\Vs  \  and  at  length  openly  affierted, 
that  Chrift  had  empowered  them  to  preferibe  to  his 
people  authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  manners .  An¬ 
other  effed  of  thefe  councils  was  the  gradual  abolition 
of  that,  perfed  equality  which  reigned  among  all 
bifhops  in  the  primitive  times )  for.  the  order  and  de- 
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cency  of  thefe  affemblies  required,  that  fome  one  of  Bcclefia- 
thc  provincial  bifhops  met  in  council  fhould  be  inveft-  *Jical 
ed  with  a  fuperior  degree  of  power  and  authority  5  and  « 
hence  the  rights  of  metropolitans  derive  their  origin.  vr~^ 
In  the  mean  time,  the  bounds  of  the  church  were  en¬ 
larged  ;  the  cuftom  of  holding  councils  w^as  followed 
wherever  the  found  of  the  gofpel  had  reached  \  and  the 
univerfal  church  had  now  the  appearance  of  one  vaft; 
republic  formed  by  a  combination  of  a  great  number 
of  little  ftates.  This  occafioned  the  creation  of  a  new 
order  of  ecclcfiafttcs,  w  ho  were  appointed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  whofe 
office  it  w’as  to  preferve  the  confiftence  and  union  of 
that  immenfe  body,  whofe  members  were  fo  widely 
difperfed  throughout  the  nations.  Such  was  the  na¬ 
ture  and  office  of  the  Patriarchs ;  among  whom,  at 
length,  ambition,  being  arrived  at  its  moft  infolent 
period,  formed  a  new  dignity,  inverting  the  bifhop  of 
Rome  with  the  title  and  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Patriarchs.  $2 

During  the  fecond  century,  all  the  fe&s  continued  Account  of  ; 
which  had  fprung  up  in  the  firft,  with  the  addition  of1!16  Afce~‘ 
feveral  others  5  the  moft  remarkable  of  w  hich  were  the*1 
Afcetics.  Thefe  owed  their  rife  to  an  error  propaga¬ 
ted  by  fome  do&ors  of  the  church,  who  affierted  that 
Chrift  had  eftablifhed  a  double  rule  of  fanElity  and  vir¬ 
tue  for  two  different  orders  of  Chriftians.  Of  thefe 
rules,  one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  3  the 
one  of  a  lower  dignity,  the  other  more  fublime  :  the 
firft  for  perfons  in  the  a&ive  fcenes  of  life  ;  the  other 
for  thofe  who,  in  a  facrcd  retreat,  afpired  after  the 
glory  of  a  celeftial  ftate.  In  confequenee  of  this  fyf- 
tem,  they  divided  into  two  parts  all  thofe  moral  doc¬ 
trines  and  inftru&ions  which  they  had  received  either 
by  writing  or  tradition.  One  of  thefe  divifions  they, 
called  precepts,  and  the  other  counfels ,  They  gave  the  * 
name  of  precepts  to  thofe  laws  that  were  univerfally  ob¬ 
ligatory  upon  all  orders  of  men  5  and  that  of  counfels 
to  thofe  which  related  to  Chriftians  of  a  more  fublime 
rank,  who  propofed  to  themfelvcs  great  and  glorious, 
ends,  and  breathed  after  an  intimate  communion  with* 
the  Supreme  Being. — Thus  ufere  produced  all  at  once 
a  new  fet  of  men,  who  made  pretenfions  to  uncommon 
fan&ity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  refolution  of 
obeying  all  the  precepts  and  counfels  of  Chrift,  in  order 
to  their  enjoyment  and  communion  with  God  here,, 
and  alfo  that,  after  the  diffolution  of  their  mortal  bo¬ 
dies,  they  might  afeend  to  him  with  the  greater  fa¬ 
cility,  and  find  nothing  to  retard  their  approach  to  the 
centre  of  happinefs  and  perfection.  They  looked  up-~ 
on  themfelvcs  as  prohibited  from  the  ufe  of  things 
which  it  was  lawful  for  other  Chriftians  to  enjoy  ;  fuch 
as  wine,  flefh,  matrimony,  and  commerce.  They 
thought  it  their  indifpenfable>  duty  to  extenuate  their 
body  by  watchings,  abftinence,  labour,  and  hunger... 

They  looked  for  felicity  in  folitary  retreats,  and  defert 
places  ;  where,  by  fevere  and  affiduous  efforts  of  fub¬ 
lime  meditation,  they  railed  the  foul  above  all  external 
obje&s,  and  all  fenfual  pleafures.  They  were  diftin- 
guilhed  from  other  Chriftians,  not  only  by  the  titles . 
of  Afcetics,  '27rvctcti(n,  Exhexrei,  and  philofophers,  but 
alfo  by  their  garb.  In  this  century,  indeed,  thofe  who  > 
embraced  fuen*  an  auftere  kind  of  life,  fubmitted  them-  . 
felves  to  all  thefe  mortifications  in  private,  without, 
breaking  afunder  th.eir t  focial  bands,  or  withdrawing 

fchemfdves^ 
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Ecclefia*  themfelves  from  mankind  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  they 
^ai  retired  into  deferts,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  Ef- 
^  or^  .  fenes  and  Therapeutic,  they  formed  themfelves  into  cer¬ 
tain  companies. 

This  auftcre  fe&  arofe  from  an  opinion  which  has 
been  more  or  lefs  prevalent  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  namely,  that  religion  confifts  more  in  prayers, 
meditations,  and  a  kind  of  fecret  intercourfe  with 
God,  than  in  fulfilling  the  focial  duties  of  life  in  ads 
of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  Scripture  reckons 
the  fulfilling  of  thefe  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  obfer- 
vance  of  all  the  ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined  :  yet 
it  fomehow  or  other  happens,  that  almoft  every  body 
is  more  inclined  to  obferve  the  ceremonial  part  of  de¬ 
votion  than  the  moral  ;  and  hence,  according  to  the 
different  humours  or  eonftitutions  of  different  perfons, 
there  have  been  numberlefs  forms  of  Chriftianity,  and 
the  nioft  virulent  contentions  among  thofe  who  pro- 
feffed  themfelves  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It 
is  obvious,  that  if  the  moral  conduct  of  Chriftians  was 
to  be  made  the  ftandard  of  faith,  inftead  of  fpeculative 
opinions,  ail  thefe  divifions  muft  ceafe  in  a  moment  5 
but  while  Chriftianity,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  made  to 
confift  in  fpeculation,  or  the  obfervance  of  ceremonies, 
it  is  impoftible  there  can  be  any  end  of  feds  or  herefies. 
No  opinion  whatever  is  fo  abfurd,  but  fome  people  have 
pretended  to  argue  in  its  defence  ;  and  no  ceremony  fo 
infignificant,  but  it  hath  been  explained  and  fandified 
by  hot-headed  enthufiafts  *,  and  hence  ceremonies,  feds, 
and  abfurdities,  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
to  the  prejudice  of  fociety  and  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
This  fliort  relation  of  the  rife  of  the  Afcetic  fed  will 
alfo  ferve  to  account  for  the  rife  of  any  other  ;  fo  that 
we  apprehend  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  reft,  as  they  all  took  their  origin  from  the 
fame  general  principle  varioufly  modified,  according  to 
the  different  dilpofitions  of  mankind. 

The  Afcetic  fed  began  firft  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
it  paffed  into  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
At  length  it  reached  the  European  nations  :  and  hence 
that  train  of  auftere  and  fuperflitious  vows  and  rites 
which  totally  obfeured,  or  rather  annihilated,  Chrifti¬ 
anity  ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  ab¬ 
furdities  of  the  like  kind.  The  errors  of  the  Afcetics, 
however,  did  not  ftop  here  :  In  compliance  with  the 
dodrines  of  fome  Pagan  philofophers,  they  affirmed, 
that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even  praife-worthy  to 
deceive,  and  to  ufe  the  expedient  of  a  lie,  in  order  to 
advance  the  caufe  of  piety  and  truth  5  and  hence  the 
pious  frauds  for  which  the  church  of  Rome  hath  been 
fo  notorious,  and  writh  which  fhe  hath  been  fo  often  and 
juftly  reproached. 

As  Chriftians  thus  deviated  more  and  more  from  the 
true  pradice  of  their  religion,  they  became  more  zea¬ 
lous  in  the  external  profeftion  of  it.  Anniverfary  fefti- 
vals  were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
and  refurredion  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  effufion  of  the 
63  Holy  Ghoft  on  the  apoftles.  Concerning  the  days 

Contefts  on  which  thefe  feftivals  were  to  be  kept,  there  arofe 

concerning  violent  contefts.  The  Afiatic  churches  in  general  dif- 
feftivals.  fered  Jn  this  point  from  thofe  of  Europe  *,  and  towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  century,  Vidor  bifhop  of 
Rome  took  it  in  his  head  to  force  the  eaftern  churches 
to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  weftern  ones. — 
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This  they  abfolutely  rtfufed  to  comply  with  :  upon  E<elefia 
which  Vidor  cut  them  off  from  communion  with  the  ftkal 
church  of  Rome  ;  though,  by  means  of  the  interceffion 
of  fome  prudent  people,  the  difference  was  made  up  for  T  ^ 
the  prefent. 

During  moft  of  the  third  century,  the  Chriftians  Third  cci 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  religion,  fuch  as  it  was,  tury* 
without  moleftation.  The  emperors  Maximinus  and 
Decius,  indeed,  made  them  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a 
fevere  perfecution ;  but  their  reigns  were  fhort,  and 
from  the  death  of  Decius  to  the  time  of  Dioclefian 
the  church  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Thus  vaft  multitudes 
were  converted  j  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  dodrine 
grew  daily  more  corrupt,  and  the  lives  of  profeffed 
Chriftians  more  wicked  and  fcandalous.  New  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  invented  in  great  numbers,  and  an  unaccount¬ 
able  paflion  now'  prevailed  for  the  oriental  fuperftitions 
concerning  demons,  whence  proceeded  the  whole  train 
of  exorcifrns,  fpells,  and  fears  for  the  apparition  of 
evil  fpirits,  which  to  this  day  are  nowhere  eradicated. 

Hence  alfo  the  cullora  of  avoiding  all  connedions 
with  thofe  who  wrere  not  baptized,  or  who  lay  under 
the  penalty  of  excommunication,  as  perfons  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  fome  evil  fpirit.  And 
hence  the  rigour  and  feverity  of  that  difeipline  and 
penance  impofed  upon  thofe  who  had  incurred,  by 
their  immoralities,  the  cenfure  of  the  church.  Se¬ 
veral  alterations  were  nowr  made  in  the  manner  of 
celebrating  the  Lord’s  fupper.  The  prayers  ufed  on 
this  occafton  were  lengthened,  and  the  folemnity  and 
pomp  with  w'hich  it  was  attended  were  confiderably 
inereafed.  Gold  and  ftlver  veffels  were  ufed  in  the  ce¬ 
lebration  ;  it  was  thought  effential  to  falvation,  and  for 
that  reafon  adminiftered  even  to  infants.  Eaptifm  was 
celebrated  twuce  a-year  to  fuch  as,  after  a  long  courfe 
of  trial  and  preparations,  offered  themfelves  candidates. 

The  remiftion  of  fins  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate 
confequence  ;  while  the  bifhop,  by  prayer  and  impo- 
fition  of  hands,  was  fuppofed  to  confer  thofe  fanttify- 
ing  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  that  were  neceffary  to 
a  life  of  righteoufnefs  and  virtue.  An  evil  demon  was 
fuppofed  naturally  to  refide  in  every  perfon,  who  was 
the  author  and  fource  of  all  the  corrupt  difpofitions 
and  unrighteous  adlions  of  that  perfon.  The  driving 
out  of  this  demon  was  therefore  an  effential  requifite 
for  baptifm  j  and  in  confequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
baptized  perfons  returned  home  clothed  in  white  gar¬ 
ments,  and  adorned  with  crowns,  as  facred  emblems, 
the  former  .of  their  inward  purity  and  innocence,  and 
the  latter  of  their  vidtory  over  fin  and  the  world. — 

Fafting  began  now’  to  be  held  in  more  efteem  than  for¬ 
merly.  A  high  degree  of  fan&ity  was  attributed  to 
this  pra&ice  j  it  was  even  looked  upon  as  indifpenfa- 
bly  neceffary,  from  a  notion  that  the  demons  directed 
their  force  chiefly  agamft  thofe  who  pampered  them-  |l 

felves  with  delicious  fare,  and  were  lefs  troublefome 
to  the  lean  and  hungry  who  lived  under  the  feverities  II 

of  a  rigorous  abftinenee. — The  fign  of  the  crofs  alfo 
w'as  fuppofed  to  adminifter  a  victorious  power  over  all 
forts  of  trials  and  calamities  ;  and  wras  more  efpecially 
confidered  as  the  fureft  defence  againft  the  fnares  and 
ftratagems  of  malignant  fpirits  ^  for  which  reafon,  no 
Chriftian  undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  ‘  without 
arming  himfelf,  as  he  imagined,  with  the  power  of 
this  triumphant  fign.  The  herefies  which  troubled 
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,  v  r  j  n.  •  °  - J9  were  tbe  Gnostics, 

(whole  doctrines  were  new-modelied  and  improved  by 

Manes,  from  whom  they  were  afterwards  chiefly  call¬ 
ed  ManicJieans ),  the  Hieracites,  Noetians,  Sabel- 
lians,  and  Novatians  ;  for  a  particular  account  of 
which,  lec  thofe  articles. 

The  fourth  century  is  remarkable  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Chriftianity  by  law  in  the  Roman  empire; 
which,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  324 
In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  empire  was  go¬ 
verned  by  four  chiefs,  viz.  Dioclefian,  Maximian 
Conflantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius,  under  whom  the 
church  enjoyed  a  perfeft  toleration.  Dioclefian,  though 
much  addicted  to  fu peril ition,  had  no  ill-will  againft 
the  Chnftians;  and  Conftantius  Chlorus,  having  aban¬ 
doned  poly  the  ifm,  treated  them  with  condefcenfion 
and  benevolence.  This  alarmed  the  Pagan  priefh 
whofe  interefts  were  fo  clofely  connefted  with  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions  ;  and  who 
apprehended,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Chriftian 
leligion  wrould  at  length  prevail  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire.  To  prevent  the  downfal  of  the  Pagan  fuperfti- 
tion,  therefore,  they  applied  to  Dioclefian  and  Gale¬ 
rius  Caefar,  by  whom  a  molt  bloody  perfecution  was 
commenced  in  the  year  303,  and  continued  till  311. 
An  afylum,  however,  was  opened  for  the  Chriftians  in 
the  year  304.  Galerius  having  dethroned  Dioclefian 
and  Maximian,  declared  himfelf  emperor  in  the  eaft  • 
leaving  all  the.  weftern  provinces,  to  which  great  num¬ 
bers  of  Chriftians  reforted  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the 
former,  to  Conflantius  Chlorus.  At  length  Galerius 
being  overtaken  with  an  incurable  and  dreadful  did 
eafe,  publifhed  an  edift  ordering  the  perfecution  to 
ceafe,  and  reftcring  freedom  to  the  Chriflians,  whom 
he  had  molt  inhumanly  oppreffed  for  eight  years. 
Galerius  died  the  fame  year  ;  and  in  a  fliort  time  af¬ 
ter,  when  Conftantinc  the  Great  afeended  the  throne 
the  Chriftians  were  freed  from  any  farther  uneafinefc 
by  his  abrogating  all  the  penal  laws  againft  them  5  and 
afterwards  iffuing  edids,  by  which  no  other  religion 
than  the  Chriftian  wras  tolerated  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire. 

I  his  event,  however,  fo  favourable  to  the  outward 
peace  of  the  church,  wras  far  from  promoting  its  inter¬ 
nal  harmony,  or  the  reformation  of  its  leaders.  The 
clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  augmenting  their 
power  at  the  expence  of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  now 
fet  no  bounds  to  their  ambition.  The  bifhop  of  Rome 
was  the  firft  in  rank,  and  diftinguillied  by  a  fort  of 
Prominency  above  the  reft  of  the  prelates.  He  fur- 
pafled  all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and  fplen- 
dour  of  the  church  over  which  he  prefided,  in  the 
riches  of  his  revenues  and  pofieflions,  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  minifters,  in  his  credit  with  the 
people,  and  in  his  fumptuous  and  fplendid  manner  of 
living.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  a  new  pontiff 
was  to  be  chofen  by  the  prefbyters  and  people,  the 
city  of  Rome  was  generally  agitated  with  diffenfions 
tumults,  and  cabals,  which  often  produced  fatal  confe- 
quences.  ihe  intrigues  and  difturbances  which  pre- 
vad<?d  in  that  city  in  the  year  366,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Libenus,  another  pontiff  was  to  be  chofen  in 
his  place,  are  a  fufheient  proof  of  what  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  Upon  this  occafion,  one  faftion  eledled  Da- 
mafus  to  that  high  dignity  •  while  the  oppofite  party 
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chofe  Ur  Acinus,  a  deacon  of  the  vacant  church,  to 
fucceed  Tiberius.  This  double  election  gave  rife  to 
a  dangerous  fchifrn,  and  to  a  fort  of  civil  war  within 
the  city  of  Rome ;  which  was  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
moft  barbarity  and  fury,  and  produced  the  moft  cruel 
maffacres  and  defolations.  The  inhuman  conteft  end¬ 
ed  in  the  viaory  of  Damafus;  but  whether  his  caufe 
was  more  juft  than  that  of  Urficinus,  is  not  fo  eafily 
determined.  * 

Notwithftanding  the  pomp  and  fplendour  which  fur- 
rounded  the  Roman  fee,  it  is  cert^a  that  the  bifhops 
of  Rome  had  not  yet  acquired  that  pre-eminence  of 
power  and  junfdiaion  which  they  afterwards  enjoyed. 

In  the  eeclefiaftical  commonwealth,  indeed,  they  were 
the  moft  eminent  order  of  citizens  ;  but  ftill  they'w'ere 
citizens  as  well  as  their  brethren,  and  fubjea,  like 
them,  to  the  laws  and  edias  of  the  emperors.  All  re¬ 
ligious  caufes  of  extraordinary  importance  were  exa¬ 
mined  and  determined  either  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  emperors,  or  in  councils  affembled  for  that  pur- 
pole  ;  while  thofe  of  inferior  moment  were  decided  in 
each  diftria  by  its  refpeaive  bifhop.  The  ecclefiafti- 
cal  laws  were  enafted  either  by  the  emperor  or  coun- 
cils.  None  of  the  bifhops  acknowledged  that  they  de¬ 
rived  their  authority  from  the  permiflion  and  appoint-- 

of,the1bl^°P  Pome,  or  that  they  were  created 
bifhops  by  the  favour  of  the  apq/Iolic  fee.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  all  maintained  that  they  were  the  ambaffa- 
dors.  and  minifters  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  their  au¬ 
thority  was  derived  from  above.  It  muft,  however 
be  oblerved,  that  even  in  this  century  feveral  of  thofe 
fteps  were  laid  by  which  the  bifliops  of  Rome  mounted 
afterwards  to  the  fummit  of  eeclefiaftical  power  and 
defpotifm.  I  his  happened  partly  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  emperors,  partly  by  the  dexterity  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  prelates  themfelves,  and  partly  by  the  inconfide- 
rate  zeal  and  precipitate  judgment  of  certain  bifhops. 

Ihe  imprudence  of  the  emperor,  and  precipitation  of 
the  bifhops,  were  remarkably  difeovered  in  the  follow- 
mg  event,  which  favoured  extremely  the  ambition  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  About  the  year  372,  Valentinian 
enacted  a  law,  empowering  the  bifhop  of  Rome  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  judge,  other  bifhops,  that  religious  difputes 

^  bC  leci<?ed  any  Pro&ne  or  fecular  judges. 

Ihe  bifhops  affembled  in  council  at  Rome  in  378,  not 
confidering  the  fatal  confequences  that  muft  arife  from 
this  imprudent  law  both  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
church,  declared  their  approbation  in  the  ftrongeft: 
terms  and  recommended  the  execution  of  it  in  their 
addrefs  .to  the  emperor  Gratian.  Some  think,  indeed 
that  this  law  empowered  (he  Roman  bifhop  to  judge’ 
only  the  bifhops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiaion  • 
others,  that  his  power  was  given  only  for  a  certain 
time,  and  for  a  particular  purpofe.  This  laft  notion 
feems  the  moft  probable  ;  but  ftill  this  privilege  muft: 
have  been  an  excellent  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  fa- 
cerdotal  ambition. 

By  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  empire  to  Conftantl-Bffl^  of 
nople,  the  emperor  rmfed  up,  in  the  bifhop  of  this*"™ 
new  metropolis  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  bi(hont,onftan,i" 
of  Rome,  and  a  bulwark  which  threatened  a  vigorous  "“‘'u6  TaI 
oppofition  to  his  growing  authority.  For  as  the  em-^ 
peror,  in  order  to  render  Conftantinople  a  fecond 
Rome,  enriched  it  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
honours  and  ornaments,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
3  X  world  j 
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vj£ccl.eiia-  world  ;  io  Us  bifhop,  meafuring  Ins  own  dignity  and 
ilkal  ran^  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new  city,  and  its 
4U  ilLy  ^  .  eminence  as  the  refidence  of  the  emperor,  affumed  an 
equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and 
claimed  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  epifcopal  or¬ 
der.  Nor  did  the  emperors  diiapprove  of  thefe  high 
pretenfions,  fincc  they  confidered  their  own  dignity  as 
connedted  in  a  certain  meafure  with  that  of  the  biftiop 
of  their  imperial  city.  Accordingly,  in  a  council  held 
at  Conftantinople  in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodofius  the  Great,  the  bifhop  of  that  city  was, 
during  the  abfence  of  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  and 
againft  the  confent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed  by 
the  third  canon  of  that  council  in  the  firft  rank  after 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  confequently  above  thofe  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Nedtarius  was  the  firft  bi¬ 
ftiop  who  enjoyed  thefe  new  honours  accumulated  up¬ 
on  the  fee  of  Conftantinople.  His  fucceflor,  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Chryfoftom.  extended  ftill  farther  the 
privileges  of  that  fee,  and  fubmitted  to  its  jurifdidlion 
all  Thrace,  Alia,  and  Pontus  ;  nor  were  the  fucceed- 
ing  bifhops  of  that  imperial  city  deftitute  of  a  fervent 
zeal  to  augment  their  privileges  and  extend  their  do¬ 
minion.  By  this  unexpected  promotion,  the  moft  dis¬ 
agreeable  efTedts  were  produced.  The  bifhops  of  Alex¬ 
andria  were  not  only  filled  with  the  moft  inveterate  ha¬ 
tred  againft  thofe  of  Conftantinople,  but  contention  was 
excited  between  the  bifhops  of  Rome  and  Conftantino¬ 
ple  ;  which,  after  being  carried  on  for  many  ages,  con¬ 
cluded  at  laft  in  the  reparation  of  the  Greek  and  La- 
69  tin  churches. 

Form  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  com- 
church  go  ni0tj0ns,  and  to  fix  his  authority  on  a  liable  and  folid 
eftaViflied  foundation,  made  feveral  changes  not  only  in  the  laws 
by  Con/  of  the  empire,  but  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
ftantine.  vernment.  And  as  there  were  many  important  reafons 
which  induced  him  to  fuit  the  adminift ration  of  the 
church  to  thefe  changes  in  the  civil  conftitution,  this 
neceifarily  introduced  among  the  bifhops  new  degrees 
of  eminence  and  rank.  The  four  bifhops,  of  Rome, 
Conftantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  diitin- 
guifhed  by  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  over  the 
reft.  Thefe  four  prelates  anfwered  to  the  four  prae¬ 
torian  prefedls  created  by  Conftantine  •,  and  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  even  in  this  century  they  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Jewifh  title  of  patriarchs .  After  thefe  followed 
the  exarchs ,  who  had  the  infpe&ion  of  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces,'  and  anfwered  to  the  appointment  of  certain  ci¬ 
vil  officers  who  bore  the  fame  title.  In  a  lower  clafs 
were  the  metropolitans ,  who  had  only  the  government  of 
one  province  ;  under  whom  were  the  archhifhops ,  whofe 
*  infpeclion  was  confined  to*certain  diftri&s.  In  this 

gradation  the  bijhops  brought  up  the  rear  $  but  the 
fphere  of  their  authority  was  not  in  all  places  equally 
extenfive  ;  being  in  fume  confiderably  ample,  and  in 
others  confined  within  narrow  limits.  To  thefe  va¬ 
rious  ecclefiaftical  orders  we  might  add  that  of  the 
chorepifcopi ,  or  fuperintendents  o*7  the  country  churches 
but  this  laft  order  was  in  moft  places  fuppreffed  by 
the  bifhops,  with  a  defign  to  extend  their  own  autho¬ 
rity,  and  enlarge  the  fphere  of  their  power  and  jurif- 
di&ion.  The  adminiftration  of  the  church  itfelf  was 
divided  by  Conftantine  into  an  external  andz«/^/in. 
fpe&ion.  The  latter,  which  was  committed  to  bifhops 
and  councils,  related  to  religious  controverfies,  the 
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forms  of  divine  worfhip,  the  offices  of  priefts,  the  vices  -tcclefu, 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  orders,  &.c.  The  external  admi- 
niftration  of  the  church  the  emperor  affumed  to  him-  t  HlUory» 
felf.  This  comprehended  all  thofe  things  which  re- 
lated  to  the  outward  ftate  and  difeiplineot  the  church  ; 
it  likewife  extended  to  all  contefts  that  fhould  arife  be¬ 
tween  the  minifters  of  the  church,  fuperior  as  w  ell  as 
inferior,  concerning  their  poffeftions,  their  reputation, 
their  rights  and  privileges,  their  offences  againft  the 
laws,  &c.  but  no  controverfies  that  related  to  matters 
purely  fpiritual  were  cognizable  by  this  external  in- 
fpe&ion.  In  confequence  of  this  artful  divifion  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  government,  Conftantine  and  his  fuccef- 
fors  called  councils,  prefided  in  them,  appointed  the 
judges  of  religious  controverfies,  terminated  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  arofe  between  the  bifhops  and  the  people, 
fixed  the  limits  of  the  ecclefiaftical  provinces,  took 
cognizance  of  the  civil  caufes  that  fubfifted  between 
the  minifters  of  the  church,  and  punifhed  the  crimes 
committed  againft  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe  \  giving  over  all  caufes  purely 
ecclefiaftical  to  the  bifhops  and  councils.  But  this  fa¬ 
mous  divifion  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  church  was 
never  explained  with  fuffkient  accuracy  \  fo  that  both 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  frequent  in- 
ftances  of  the  emperors  determining  matters  purely  ec¬ 
clefiaftical,  and  likewife  of  biihops  and  councils  deter¬ 
mining  maters  which  related  merely  to  the  external 
form  and  government  of  the  church. 

After  the  time  of  Conftantine  many  additions  were  $canda|ouj 
made  by  the  emperors  and  others  to  the  wealth  and  lives  of  the 
honours  of  the  cleigy  5  and  thefe  additions  were  fol-  clergy, 
lowed  by  a  proportional  increafe  of  their  vices  and 
luxury,  particularly  among  thofe  who  lived  in  great  and 
opulent  cities.  The  bifhops,  on  the  one  hand,  con¬ 
tended  with  each  other  in  the  moft  fcandalous  manner 
concerning  the  extent  of  their  reipe&ive  jurifdidlions  j 
while,  on  the  other,  they  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  violated  the  privileges  of  the  inferior  minifters, 
and  imitated  in  their  condu£t  and  in  their  manner  of 
living  the  arrogance,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  luxury  of 
magistrates  and  princes.  This  pernicious  example  was 
foon  followed  by  the  feveral  ecclefiaftical  orders.  The 
prefbyters,  in  many  places,  affumed  an  equality  with 
the  bifhops  in  point  of  rank  and  authority.  Many 
complaints  are  alfo  made  by  the  authors  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  about  the  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  the  deacons, 

Thofe  more  particularly  of  the  prefbyters  and  deacons 
who  filled  the  firft  ftations  of  thefe  orders,  carried  their 
pretenfions  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  were  offend¬ 
ed  at  the  notion  of  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
their  colleagues.  For  this  reafon  they  not  only  affir¬ 
med  the  titles  of  arch-p'  ejbyters ,  and  arch-deacons,  but 
alfo  claimed  a  degree  of  authority  and  power  much  fu¬ 
perior  to  that  which  was  veiled  in  the  other  members 
of  their  refpedive  orders.  ^ 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  bifhops  of  Conftantinople  eontefo 
having  already  reduced  under  their  jurifdi£lion  all  thebetween 
Afiatic  provinces,  began  to  grafp  at  ftill  further  accef- 1 
fions  of  power.  By  the  28th  canon  of  the  council  held°n(lCon_ 
at  Chalcedon  in  451,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  fame  ftantinople- 
rights  and  honours  which  had  been  conferred  on  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  were  due  to  the  bifhop  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  luftre  of 
the  two  cities  in  which  thefe  prelates  exercifed  their 

authority. 
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Ecclefia-  authority.  Thu  fame  council  confirmed  alfo,  by  a  fo¬ 
rt^*1  lemn  aft,  the  bifhop  of  Conllantinople  in  the  fpiritual 

J[I^ory'  ,  government  of  thofe  provinces  over  which  he  had 
ufurped  the  jurifdi&ion.  Leo  the  Great,  bifhop  of 
Rome,  oppofed  with  vehemence  the  pafting  of  thefe 
laws  5  and  his  oppofition  was  feconded  by  that  of  fe- 
veral  other  prelates.  Rut  their  efforts  were  vain,  as 
the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into  the  balance, 
and  thus  fupported  the  decifions  of  the  Grecian  bi- 
fhops.  In  coufequence,  then,  of  the  decifions  of  this 
famous  council,  the  bifhop  of  Conllantinople  began  to 
contend  obftinately  for  the  fupremacy  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff,  and  to  crufh  the  bifhops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  About  the  fame  time,  Juvenal,  bifliop 
of  Jerufalem,  attempted  to  withdraw  himfelf  and  his 
church  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  bifhop  of  Caefarea, 
and  afpired  after  a  place  among  the  firfl  prelates  of 
the  Chriltian  world.  The  high  degree  of  veneration 
and  efleem  in  which  the  ch&rch  of  Jerufalem  was  held 
among  all  other  Chriltian  focieties  (on  account  of  its 
rank  among  the  apoflolical  churches,  and  its  title  to  the 
appellation  of  mother -church,  as  having  fucceeded  the 
firfh  Chriflian  affembly  formed  by  the  apoftles),  was 
extremely  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and 
rendered  his  project  much  more  practicable  than  it 
would  other  wife  have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and 
likewife  by  the  protedlion  of  Theodofius  the  younger, 
this  afpiring  prelate  not  only  affumed  the  dignity  of 
patriarch  of  all  Paleftine,  a  rank  which  rendered  him 
independent  of  all  fpiritual  authority  $  but  alfo  invad¬ 
ed  the  rights  of  the  bifhop  of  Antioch,  and  ufurped  his 
jurifdidtion  over  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia. 
Hence  arofe  a  warm  conteft  between  Juvenal  and  Ma¬ 
ximus  bifhop  of  Antioch  5  which  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  decided,  by  reftoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces 
•f  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former 
in  the  fpiritual  poffeffion  of  all  Paleftine  and  in  the  high 
rank  which  he  had  affumed  in  the  church. 

In  588,  John,  bifhop  of  Conflantinople,  furnamed 
the  Fafler ,  either  by  his  own  authority  or  that  of  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  fummoned  a  council  at  Conftanti- 
nople  to  inquire  into  an  accufation  brought  againft 
Gregory,  bifhop  of  Antioch  }  and  upon  this  occafion  af¬ 
fumed  the  title  of  oecumenical  or  univerfal  bifhop.  This 
title  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  bifhops  of  Con- 
ftantinople  without  any  offence  :  but  now,  Gregory 
the  Great,  at  that  time  bifhop  of  Rome,  fufpedting 
that  John  was  aiming  at  the  fupremacy  over  all  the 
churches,  oppofed  his  claim  with  the  greatefl  vigour. 
For  this  purpofe  he  applied  by  letters  to  the  emperor, 
and  others,  whom  he  thought  capable  of  affifling  him 
in  his  oppofition  5  but  all  his  efforts  were  without  ef- 
fedl  ;  and  the  bifhops  of  Conflantinople  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  difputed  title,  though  not  in  the  fenfe 
which  had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Gregory,  however,  adhered  tenacioufiy  to  his  pur¬ 
pofe,  raifed  new  tumults  and  diffenfions  among  the 
clergy,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  an  unlimited 
fupremacy  over  the  Chriflian  church.  This  ambitious 
defign  fucceeded  in  the  weft  \  while  in  the  eaftern  pro¬ 
vinces,  his  arrogant  pretenfions  were  fcarcely  refpeiled 
by  any  but  thofe  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  bifhop  of 
Conllantinople.  How  much  the  people  were  at  this 
time  deluded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  appears  from 
the  expreftion  of  Ennodius,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Sym- 
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machus  (who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous  fame),  Ecclefk- 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  wasconftituted  judge  in  the  place 
of  God,  which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Moft  1  ory> . 
High.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  moft  authentic  records,  that  both  the  emper¬ 
ors  and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from  being 
difpofed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  fervitude 
which  the  fee  @f  Rome  was  arrogantly  impofing  on  the 
whole  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  according  Origin  of 
to  the  moft  learned  hiftorians,  Boniface  III.  engaged  the  fupre- 
Phocas,  emperor  of  Conflantinople,  to  take  from  the  mac>r  of**1® 
bifhop  of  that  metropolis  the  title  of  oecumenical  or^°^e* 
univerfal  bijhop ,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff  }  and  thus  was  firft  introduced  the  fupremacy  of  the 
pope.  The  Roman  pontiffs  ufed  all  methods  to  maintain 
and  enlarge  this  authority  and  pre-eminence,  which 
they  had  Acquired  from  one  of  the  moft  odious  tyrants 
that  ever  difgraced  the  annals  of  hiftory. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  power  of  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  clergy  in  general,  increafed  prodi- 
gioufly.  The  chief  caufe  of  this,  befldes  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  people,  was  the  method  at  that  time  ufed 
by  the  European  princes  to  fecure  themfelves  on  their 
thrones.  All  thefe  princes  being  then  employed 
cither  in  ufurpation  or  in  felf-defence,  and  the  whole 
continent  being  in  the  moft  unfettled  and  barbarous 
condition,  they  endeavoured  to  attach  warmly  to  their 
interefts  thefe  whom  they  confidered  as  their  friends 
and  clients.  For  this  purpofe  they  diftributed  among 
them  extenfive  territories,  cities,  and  fortreffes,  with 
the  various  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  them  j 
referving  only  to  themfelves  the  fupreme  dominion,  and 
the  military  fervice  of  thefe  powerful  vaflals.  For  thi<> 
reafon  it  was  by  the  European  princes  reckoned  a  high 
inftance  of  political  prudence  to  diftribute  among  the 
bifhops  and  other  Chriflian  doctors  the  fame  fort  of 
donations  which  had  formerly  been  given  to  their  ge¬ 
nerals  and  clients.  By  means  of  the  clergy,  they 
hoped  to  check  the  feditious  and  turbulent  {pints  of 
their  vaffals ;  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  obedience 
by  the  influence  and  authority  of  their  bifhops,  whofe 
commands  were  highly  refpedted,  and  whofe  fpiritual 
thunderbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ignorance,  ftruck 
terror  into  the  boldeft  and  moft  refolute  hearts. 

This  prodigious  acceflion  to  the  opulence  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  clergy  in  the  weft,  began  at  their  head, 
viz.  the  Roman  pontiff ,  from  whence  it  fpread  gra¬ 
dually  among  the  inferior  facerdotal  orders.  The  bar¬ 
barous  nations  who  had  received  the  gofpel,  looked  up¬ 
on  the  bifhop  of  Rome  as  the  fueceiior  of  their  chief 
druid  ©r  high  prieft  :  and  as  this  tremendous  druid 
had  enjoyed,  under  the  darkneis  of  Paganifm,  a  kind 
of  boundlefs  authority  j  fo  thefe  barbarous  nations 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  bifliop  the 
fame  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  chief  druid. 

The  pope  received  thefe  auguft  privileges  with  great 
pleafure  5  and  left,  upon  any  change  of  affairs,  at¬ 
tempts  fliould  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  them,  he* 
{Lengthened  his  title  to  thefe  extraordinary  honours 
by  a  variety  of  paffages  drawn  from  ancient  hiftory, 
and,  what  is  ftill  more  aftoniftiing,  by  arguments  of  a 
religious  nature.  This  fwelled  the  Roman  druid  to 
an  enormous  fize  5  and  gave  to  the  fee  of  Rome  that 
high  pre-eminence  and  defpotic  authority  in  civil  and 
3X2  •  political 
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^ftical1’  matters>  that  were  Unknown  to  former  ages. 

Hiftory,  Hence,  among  other  unhappy  circumHances,  arofe 
that  monftrous  and  pernicious  opinion,  that  fuch  per- 
•fons  as  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  by  the  pontiff  himfelf,  or  any  of  the  bifhops, 
thus  forfeited,  not  only  their  civil  rights  and  advan¬ 
tages  as  citizens,  but  even  the  common  claims  and 
privileges  of  humanity.  This  horrid  opinion,  which 
was  a  fatal  fource  of  wars,  maffacres,  and  rebellions 
without  number,  and  which  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  elfe  to  confirm  and  augment  the  papal  au¬ 
thority,  was  borrowed  by  the  clergy  from  the  Pagan 
fuperftitions. — Though  excommunication,  from  the 
time  of  Conflantine  the  Great,  was  in  every  part  of 
the  ChriHian  world  attended  with  many  difagreeable 
effects  j  yet  its  higheft  terrors  were  confined  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  its  afpeft  was  truly  formidable  and  hide¬ 
ous.  It  acquired  alfo,  in  the  eighth  century,  new  ac- 
ceffions  of  terror  $  fo  that  from  that  period  the  excom¬ 
munication  pra£lifed  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from 
that  which  was  in  ufe  in  other  parts  of  Chriflendom. 
Excommunicated  perfons  were  indeed  confidered  in  all 
places  as  obje&s  of  hatred  both  to  God  and  man  \  but 
they  were  not,  on  that  account,  robbed  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights  of  humanity  \  much 
lefs  were  thofe  kings  and  princes,  whom  an  infolent 
bifhop  had  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church,  fuppofed  to  forfeit  on  that  ac¬ 
count  their  crowns  or  their  territories.  But  from  this 
century  it  was  quite  otherwife  in  Europe.  Excom¬ 
munication  received  that  infernal  power  which  diffolved 
all  connexions  \  fo  that  thofe  whom  the  bifhops,  or 
their  chief,  excluded  from  church  communion,  were 
degraded  to  a  level  with  the  beafls.  The  origin  of 
this  unnatural  and  horrid  power  was  as  follows.  On 
the  converfion  of  the  barbarous  nations  to  Chrifliani- 
ty,  thefe  ignorant  profelytes  confounded  the  excom¬ 
munication  in  ufe  among  ChriHians  with  that  which 
had  been  pradlifed  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  and 
which  was  attended  with  all  the  dreadful  effedls 
above  mentioned.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  too  artful  not  to  encourage  this  error  ; 
and  therefore  employed  all  forts  of  means  to  gain 
credit  to  an  opinion  fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  their 
ambition,  and  to  aggrandize  in  general  the  epifcopal 
^  order. 

He  becomes  The  annals  of  the  French  nation  furnifh  us  with  the 
a  temporal  following  inftance  of  the  enormous  power  which  was 
pri»ce.  at  thj3  time  veiled  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pepin,  who 
was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  III.  king  of 
France,  and  who  in  the  exercife  of  that  high  office 
was  poffeffed  in  reality  of  the  royal  power  and  authori¬ 
ty,  afpired  to  the  titles  and  honours  of  majefly  alfo, 
and  formed  a  fcheme  of  dethroning  his  fovereign. 
For  this  purpofe  he  affembled  the  flates  in  75  j  }  and 
though  they  were  devoted  to  the  interefls  of  this  am¬ 
bitious  ufurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  was  previoufly  to  be  confulted  whether 
the  execution  of  fuch  a  fcheme  was  lawful  or  not.  In 
confequence  of  this,  ambaffadors  were  fent  by  Pepin 
to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  queftion,  44  Whether  the  divine  law  did  not  per¬ 
mit  a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a  pu- 
fillanimous  and  indolent  prince  who  was  incapable 
<q£  difeharging  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty  j  and  to 
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fubflitute  in  his  place  one  more  Worthy  to  rule,  and  Etelefia- 
who  had  already  rendered  mofl  important  fcrvices  to  fhcal 
the  Hate  ?”  The  fituation  of  Zachary,  who  flood  much  Hlflorb 
in  need  of  the  fuccours  of  Pepin  againfl  the  Greeks 
and  Lombards,  rendered  his  anfwer  fuch  as  the  ufurper 
defired  :  and  when  this  favourable  decifioii  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  oracle  was  publiffied  in  France,  the  unhappy 
Childeric  was  flripped  of  his  royalty  without  the  leall 
oppofition  $  and  Pepin,  without  the  fmalleff  refinance, 

Hepped  into  the  throne  of  his  mafler  and  his  fove¬ 
reign.  This  decifion  was  folemnly  confirmed  by  Ste¬ 
phen  II.  the  fucceffor  of  Zachary  ;  who  undertook  a 
journey  into  France  in  the  year  754,  in  order  to  fo- 
licit  affiflance  Againfl  the  Lombards.  The  pontiff  at 
the  fame  time  diffolved  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  had  fworn  to  Chil¬ 
deric,  and  violated  by  his  ufurpation  in  the  year  751  ; 
and  to  render  his  title  to  the  crcwn  as  facred  as  pof- 
fible,  Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him,  with  his  wife 
and  two  fons,  for  the  fecond  time.  This  complaifance 
of  the  pope  was  rewarded  with  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna  and  all  its  dependencies,  as  we  have"already  re¬ 
lated.  See  Civil  Hi/lory ,  N°  44.  fupra  ;  and  Hiflory 
of  Italy. 

In  the  fucceeding  centuries,  the  Roman  pontiffs  con- 74 
tmued  to  inereafe  their  power  by  every  kind  of  artifice ftiUmcreL  | 
and  fraud  which  can  dishonour  the  heart  of  man  )  and,fes. 
by  continually  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  diffenfions 
which  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  their  influence  in  civil  affairs  rofe  to  an  enor¬ 
mous. height.  The  inereafe  of  their  authority  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters  w’as  not  lefs  rapid.  The  wifeff  and  moft 
impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  from  the  time  of  Louis  the  Meek  the  an¬ 
cient  rules  of  ecclcfiaftical  government  were  gradually, 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counfels  and  inftigation  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  new  laws  fubflituted  in  their 
place.  The  European  princes  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
divefted  of  the  fupreme  authority  in  religious  matters, 
which  they  had  derived  from  Charlemagne  ;  the  power 
of  the  biffiops  was  greatly  diminiflied,  and  even  the 
authority  of  both  provincial  and  general  councils  began 
to  decline.  The  popes,  elated  with  their  overgrown 
profperity,  and  become  arrogant  beyond  meafure  by 
the  daily  acceffions  that  were  made  to  their  authority, 
were  eagerly  bent  upon  eftabliihing  the  maxim,  That 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  conftituted  and  appointed  by 
Jefus  Chrift  fupreme  legiflator  and  judge  of  the  church 
univerfal  5  and  that  therefore  the  biffiops  derived  all 
their  authority  from  him.  This  opinion,  which  they 
inculcated  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  ardour,  was  oppe- 
fed  in  vain  by  fuch  as  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  conftitutions,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  in  the  earlier  ages.  In  order  to  gain  credit  to 
this  new  ecclefiaftical  code,  and  to  fupport  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  popes  to  fupremacy,  it  was  neceffary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  authority  of  ancient  deeds,  in  order  to  Hop  the 
mouths  of  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  fet  bounds  to  their 
ufurpations.  The  biffiops  of  Rome  were  aware  of  this 
and  as  thofe  means  were  looked  upon  as  the  moH  law¬ 
ful  that  tended  beH  to  the  accompliffiment  of  their 
purpofes,  they  employed  fome  of  their  moH  ingenious 
and  zealous  partisans  in  forging  conventions,  adls  of 
councils,  epiflles,  and  fuch  like  records,  by  which  it 
might  appear,  that  in  the  firH  ages  of  the  church  the 
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Roman  pontiffs  were  clothed  wuth  the  fame  {piritual 
majefty  and  fupreme  authority  which  they  now  attuned. 

.  There  were  not,  however,  wanting  among  the  bifhops 
lomc  men  of  prudence  and  iagacity,  who  faw  through 
thefe  impious  frauds,  and  perceived  the  chains  that 
were  forging  both  for  them  and  the  church.  The 
French  bifhops  diftinguifhed  themfelves  eminently  in 
this  refpeft  :  but  their  oppofition  was  foon  qualhed  ; 
and  as  all  Europe  was  funk  in  the  grofleft  ignorance 
and  darknefs,  none  remained  who  were  capable  of  de- 
te&ing  thefe  odious  impoftures,  or  difpofed  to  fupport 
the  expiring  liberty  of  the  church. 

This  may  ferve  as  a  general  fpeciraen  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct  of  the  pretended  vicegerents  of  Jefus 
Chrift  to  the  16th  century.  In  the  nth  century,  in¬ 
deed,  their  power  feems  to  have  rifen  to  its  utmoft 
height.  They  now  received  the  pompous  titles  of 
Mailers  of  the  World ,  and  Popes,  i.  e.  univerfal  fathers . 
They  prefided  everywhere  in  the  councils  by  their  le¬ 
gates,  a  {fumed  the  authority  of  fupreme  arbiters  in  all 
controverfies  that  arofe  concerning  religion  or  church- 
difcipline,  and  maintained  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
church  againft  the  encroachments  and  ufurpations  of 
kings  and  princes.  Their  authority,  however,  was 
confined  within  certain  limits:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  retrained  by  fovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not 
arrogantly  aim  at  civil  dominion  ;  and  on  the  other,  it 
was  oppofed  by  the  bifhops  themfelves,  that  it  might 
not  arife  to  a  fpiritual  defpotifm,  and  utterly  deftroy 
the  privileges  and  liberty  of  fynods  and  councils.  From 
the  time  of  Leo  IX.  the  popes  employed  every  me- 
thod  which  the  moft  artful  ambition  could  fugged:  to 
remove  thofe  limits,  and  to  render  their  dominion  both 
defpotic  and  univerfal.  They  not  only  afpired  to  the 
character  of  fupreme  legiflators  in  the  church,  to  an 
unlimited  jurifdi&ion  over  all  fynods  and  councils  whe¬ 
ther  general  or  provincial,  to  the  foie  diftribution  of 
all  ecclefiaftical  honours  and  benefices,  as  divinely  au- 
thorifed  and  appointed  for  that  purpofe  •,  but  they  car¬ 
ried  their  infolent  pretenfions  fo  far,  as  to  give  them¬ 
felves  out  for  lords  of  the  univerfe,  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  fupreme  rulers  over  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  find  inftan- 
ces  of  their  giving  away  kingdoms,  and  loofing  fub- 
je£ls  from  their  allegiance  to  their  fovercigns  ;  among 
which  the  hiflory  of  John,  king  of  England,  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  At  la  ft  they  plainly  aflumed  the  w  hole 
earth  as  their  property,  as  well  where  Chriftianity  was 
preached  as  where^  it  was. not  ;  and  therefore,  on  the 
difeovery  of  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  pope, 
by  virtue  of  this  fpiritual  property,  granted  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  a  right  to  all  the  countries  lying  eafhvard,  and 
to  the  Spaniards  all  thofe  lying  to  the  weftward,  of 
Cape  Non  in  Africa,  winch  they  were  able  to  conquer 
by  force  of  arms;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  their  character,  they  pretended  to  be  lords 
of  the  future  world  alfo,  and  to  have  a  power  of  reftrain- 
ing  even  the  divine  juftice  itfelf,  and  remitting  that 
yi/r  .  puniftiment  which  the  Deity  hath  denounced  againft  the 
Vreat’1”  wor^ers  iniquity. 

'iipted.  this  time  the  powers  of  fuperftition  reigned 

J^cations  triumphant  over  thofe  remains  of  Chriftianity  which 
Urns,  had  efcaped  the  corruptions  of  the  firft  four  centuries. 

;tryP&  ^  t^ie  century  began  the  invocation  of  the  hap- 

fiduced.  ^>u^s  ^ePart^d  faints.  Their  afliftance  w  as  in- 
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treated  by  many  fervent  prayers,  while  none  ftood  up  Ecclefia- 
to  oppofe  this  prepofterous  kind  of  worfhip.  The 
images  of  thofe  who  during  their  lives  had  acquired  the  , 
reputation  of  uncommon  fan&ity,  w'ere  now  honoured 
with  a  particular  w'orlhip  in  feveral  places;  and  many 
imagined  that  this  drew  into  the  images  the  propitious 
prefence  of  the  faints  or  celeftial  beings  which  they 
were  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  A  fmgular  and  irrefiftibl© 
efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to 
the  figure  of  the  crofs,  in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of 
Satan,  removing  all  forts  of  calamities,  and  in  healing 
not  only  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  but  alfo  thofe  of  the 
mind.  I  he  famous  Pagan  dodlrine  concerning  the  pu¬ 
rification  of  departed  fouls  by  means  of  a  certain  kind 
of  fire,  i.  e.  purgatory,  was  alfo  confirmed  and  ex¬ 
plained  more  fully  than  it  had  formerly  been  ;  and 
every  one  knows  of  how  much  confequence  this  abfurd. 
doarine  hath  been  to  the  wealth  and  power,  of  the 
Romifh  clergy. 

In  the  fix th  century,  Gregory  the  Great  advanced 
an  opinion,  That  all  the  words  of  the  facred  writings 
were  images  of  invifible  and  fpiritual  things  ;  for  which  * 
reafon  he  loaded  the  churches  with  a  multitude  of  ce¬ 
remonies  the  moft  infignificant  and  futile  that  can  be 
imagined ;  and  hence  arofe  a  new  and  inoft  difficult 
fcience,  namely,  the  explication  of  thefe  ceremonies, 
and  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  and  circumftanccs 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  A  new  method  was 
contrived  of  adminiftering  the  Lord’s  Supper,  with  a 
magnificent  aflemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies.  This 
w  as  called  the  canon  of  the  mafs .  Baptifm,  except  in 
cafes  of  neceftity,  was  admiiiiftercd  only  on  the  great 
feftivals.  An  incredible  number  of  temples  was  eree-T  77 
ted  in  honour  of  the  faints.  The  places  fet  apart  for UonoAhe- 
public  worfhip  w  ere  alfo  very  numerous :  but  now  they  mafs. 
were  confidered  as  the  means  of  purchafing  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  favour  of  the  faints;  and  the,  ignorant  and 
barbarous  multitude  were  perfuaded,  that  thefe  de¬ 
parted  fpirits  defended  and  guarded  againft  evils  and 
calamities  of  every  kind,  the  provinces,  lands,  cities,, 
and  villages  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  temples. 

The  number  of  thefe  temples  was  almoft  equalled  by 
that  of  the  feftivals,  which  feem  to  have  been  invented 
in  order  to  bring  the  Chriftian  religion  as  near  the  mo-, 
del  of  Paganifm  as  poflible. 

In  the  feventh  century,  religion  feemed  to-be  alto-^  7g. 
gether  buried  under -a  heap  of  fuperftitious  ceremonies; 
the  worfhip  of >  the  true  God  and  Saviour  •  of  the  increafes. 
world  was  exchanged  for  the  w'orfhip  oL  bones*  bits  of 
wood  (faid  to  be  of  the  crofs),  and  the  images  of  faints. 

The  eternal  ftate  of  mifery  threatened  in  Scripture  to 
the  wicked  was  exchanged  for  tlie  temporary  punifti¬ 
ment  of-  purg3tory  ;  and  the  expreflions  of  faith  in 
Ghrift  by  an  upright  and  virtuous  conduft,  for  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  riches  of  the  clergy  by  donations  to  . 
the  church,  and  the  obfervanee  of  a  heap;  of  idle  cere¬ 
monies.  New  feftivals  were  ftill  added  ;  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  true  crofs  on 
which  our  Saviour  fuffered ;  -and  churches  were  declared 
to  be  fan&uaries  to  all  fuch  as  Red  .to  them,  whatever 
their  crimes  might  have  been. 

#  Superftition,  it  would  feem,  had  now  attained  its  , 
higheft  pitch  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  a  degree  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  degeneracy  beyond  what  we  have  already 
mentioned.  „  If  any  thing  can  poftibly  be  imagined 
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Ecdefia-  more  contrary  to  true  religion,  it  is  an  opinion  which 
Hiftory  Preva^leci  *n  tJie  eighth  century,  namely,  That  Chri- 
ii.  -  -  .  ftians  might  appeafe  an  offended  Deity  by  voluntary 

a6ts  of  mortification,  or  by  gifts  and  oblations  lavifh- 
ed  on  the  church  ^  and  that  people  ought  to  place  their 
confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of  the  faints.  The 
piety  in  this  and  fome  fucceeding  ages  confifted  in 
building  and  embellifhing  churches  and  chapels  j  in  en¬ 
dowing  monaiteries  and  bafilics  5  hunting  after  the  re¬ 
lics  of  faints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an 
abfurd  and  exceffive  veneration  *,  in  procuring  the  in- 
terceffion  of  the  faints  by*  rich  oblations,  or  fuper¬ 
ftitious  rites  ;  in  worfhipping  images  ;  in  pilgrimages 
to  thofe  places  which  were  efleemed  holy,  particu¬ 
larly  to  Paleftine,  &c.  The  genuine  religion  of  Je- 
fus  was  now  utterly  unknown  both  to  clergy  and  people, 
if  we  except  a  few  of  its  general  doctrines  contained 
in  the  creed.  In  this  century  alfo,  the  fuperftitious 
euftom  of folitary  mqffes  had  its  origin.  Thefe  were 
celebrated  by  the  prieft  alone  in  behalf  of  fouls  de¬ 
tained  in  purgatory,  as  well  as  upon  fome  other  occa- 
fions.  They  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  church, 
but  proved  a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth  to  the  clergy. 
Under  Charlemagne  they  were  condemned  by  a  fynod 
aiTembled  at  Mentz,  as  criminal  effects  of  avarice  and 
iloth.  A  new  fuperftition,  however,  flill  fprung  up 
in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  imagined,  from  Rev. 
xx.  1.  that  Antichrift  was  to  make  his  appearance  on 
the  earth,  and  that  foon  after  the  world  itfelf  would 
be  deftroyed.  An  univerfal  panic  enfued  5  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  abandoning  all  their  connections  in  fo- 
,  eiety,  and  giving  over  to  the  churches  and  monafteries 
all  their  worldly  effects,  repaired  to  Paleftine,  where 
they  imagined  that  Chrift  would  defcend  from  heaven 
to  judge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themfelves  by  a 
folemn  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  fervice  of  the  churches, 
convents,  and  priefthood,  whofe  Haves  they  became, 
in  the  moft  rigorous  fenfe  of  that  word,  performing 
daily  their  heavy  talks  j  and  all  this  from  a  notion  that 
the  fupreme  judge  would  diminifli  the  feverity  of  their 
fentence,  and  look  upon  them  with  a  more  favourable 
and  propitipus  eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made 
themfelves  the  flaves  of  his  minifters.  When  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun  or  moon  happened  to  be  vifible,  the  cities 
were  deferted,  and  their  miferable  inhabitants  fled  for 
refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid  themfelves  among 
the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bending  fummits  of 
iteep  mountains.  The  opulent  attempted  to  bribe  the 
faints  and  the  Deity  himfelf  by  rich  donations  confer¬ 
red  upon  the  facerdotal  tribe,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  heaven.  In  many 
places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  were  fuffered  to  decay,  nay,  were  deli¬ 
berately  pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  no 
longer  of  any  ufe,  as  the  final  diffolution  of  all  things 
was  at  hand.  In  a  word,  no  language  is  fufficient  to 
exprefs  the  confufion  and  defpair  that  tormented  the 
minds  of  miferable  mortals  upon  this  occafion.  The 
general  delufion  was  indeed  oppofed  and  combated  by 
the  difeerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  difpel  thefe 
terrors,  and  to  efface  the  notion  from  which  they  arofe 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  their  attempts  were 
ineffectual  ;  nor  could  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  the 
fuperftitious  multitude  be  removed  before  the  end  of 
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the  century,  and  this  terror  became  *ne  of  the  acci-  Ecclefia. 
dental  caufes  of  the  Croisades.  ftical 

That  nothing  might  now  be  wanting  to  complete  v  Hlftory- 
that  antichriftian  lyltem  of  religion  which  had  over-  ' 
fpread  all  Europe,  it  was  in  the  nth  century  deter¬ 
mined  that  divine  worfhip  fhould  be  celebrated  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  though  now  unknown  throughout  the 
whole  continent.  During  the  whole  oi*  this  century, 
alfo,  Chriftians  were  employed  in  the  rebuilding 
and  ornamenting  their  churches,  which  they  had  de¬ 
ftroyed  through  the  fuperftitious  fears  already  taken 
notice  of. 

Ift  much  the  fame  way  with  what  is  above  related, 
or  worfe  if  poffible,  matters  went  on  till  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  The  clergy  were  immerfed  in  crimes 
of  the  deepeft  dye  5  and  the  laity,  imagining  them¬ 
felves  able  to  purchafe  pardon  of  their  fins  for  money, 
followed  the  examples  of  their  pallors  without  remorfe. 

The  abfurd  principle  formerly  mentioned,  namely,  Extr^a 
that  religion  confifts  in  aCts  of  aufterity,  and  an  un-gantbeha. 
known  mental  correfpondence  with  God,  produced  dour  of  tW 
the  moft  extravagant  and  ridiculous  behaviour  in  the  rePuted 
devotees  and  reputed  faints.  They  not  only  lived 
among  the  wild  beafts,  but  alfo  after  the  manner  of 
thefe  favage  animals  :  they  ran  naked  through  the 
lonely  deferts  with  a  furious  afpeCt,  and  all  the  agita¬ 
tions  of  madnefs  and  frenzy  \  they  prolonged  their 
wretched  life  by  grafs  and  wild  herbs,  avoided  the  fight 
and  converfation  of  men,  remained  almoft  motionlefs  ia 
certain  places  for  feveral  years,  expofed  to  the  rigour 
and  inclemency  of  tl?e  feafons,  and  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  their  lives  fhut  themfelves  up  in  narrow  and 
miferable  huts  \  and  all  this  was  confidered  as  true 
piety,  the  only  acceptable  method  of  worfhipping  the 
Deity  and  attaining  a  fhare  in  his  favour. — But  of 
all  the  inftances  of  fuperftitious  frenzy  which  difgraced 
the  times  we  now  fpeak  of,  none  was  held  in  higher 
veneration,  or  excited  more  the  wonder  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men  who  were 
called  Stylites  by  the  Greeks,  and  SanBi  Columnares , 
or  Pillar  Saints,  by  the  J*atins.  Thefe  were  perfons 
of  a  moft  fingular  and  extravagant  turn  of  mind,  wh» 
flood  motionlefs  on  the  tops  of  pillars  exprefsly  raifed 
for  this  exercife  of  their  patience,  and  remained  there 
for  feveral  years  amidft  the  admiration  and  applaufe 
of  the  ftupid  populace.  The  inventor  of  this  ftrange 
difeipline  was  one  Simeon  a  Syrian,  who  began  his 
follies  by  changing  the  agreeable  employment  of  a 
fhepherd  for  the  aufterities  of  a  monkifh  life.  He  be¬ 
gan  bis  devotion  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  fix  cubits  high  ^ 
but  as  he  increafed  in  fan£tity,  he  alfo  increafed  the 
height  of  his  pillar,  till,  towards  the  conclufion  of  his 
life,  he  had  got  up  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  40  cubits 
in  height.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Pa¬ 
leftine,  feduced  by  a  falfe  ambition  and  an  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  true  religion,  followed  the  example  of  this 
fanatic,  though  not  with  the  fame  degree  of  aufterity. 

This  fuperftitious  pra6tice  began  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  continued  in  the  eaft  for  600  years.  The  Latins, 
however,  had  too  much  wifdom  and  prudence  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Syrians  and  Orientals  in  this  whimfical  fuper¬ 
ftition  and  when  a  certain  fanatic,  or  impoftor,  named 
Wulfilaicus ,  erected  one  of  thefe  pillars  in  the  country 
of  Treves,  and  propofed  to  live  on  it  after  the  manner 
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Ecclefia-  of  Simeon,  the  neighbouring  bifncps  ordered  it  to  he 
^cal  pulled  down. 

1  vQryl  v  The  pra&ices  of  auftere  worfhip  and  difcipline  in 
other  refpe£ts,  however,  gained  ground  throughout 
all  parts  of  Chriftendom.  Monks  of  various  kinds 
were  to  be  found  in  every  country  in  prodigious  num¬ 
bers.  But  though  their  difcipline  was  at  firft  exceed¬ 
ingly  fevere,  it  became  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
monks  gave  into  all  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  times. 
Other  orders  fucceeded,  who  pretended  to  ftill  great¬ 
er  degrees  of  fandlity,  and  to  reform  the  abufes  of 
the  preceding  ones ;  but  thefe  in  their  turn  became 
corrupted,  and  fell  into  the  fame  vices  they  had  bla¬ 
med  in  others.  The  molt  violent  animofities,  difputes, 
and  hatred,  alfo  reigned  among  the  different  orders  of 
monks ;  and,  indeed,  between  the  clergy  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  whether  we  confider  them  as  claffed  in 
different  bodies,  or  as  individuals  of  the  fame  body. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  WTanglings  and  dif¬ 
putes,  the  methods  which  each  of  them  took  to  ag- 
grandife  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  to  keep  the  reft  of  mankind  in  fubje&ion, 
would  require  many  volumes.  We  fhall  only  obferve, 
therefore,  that  even  the  external  profefTion  of  the  au- 
ftere  and  abfurd  piety  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  continued  gradually  to  decline. 
Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  boldly  oppofed  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  fuperftition  and  vickednefs  which  threatened 
to  overflow  the  whole  world  :  but  their  oppofition 
proved  fruitlefs,  and  all  of  thefe  towards  the  era  of  the 
reformation  had  been  either  filenced  or  deftroyed  :  fo 
that,  at  that  time,  the  pope  and  clergy  reigned  over 
mankind  without  controul,  had  made  themfelves  ma- 
fters  of  almoft  all  the  wealth  in  every  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  been  the  only  fo - 
vereigns  ;  the  reft  of  the  human  race,  even  kings  and 
So  princes,  being  only  their  vaffals  and  flaves. 
ifeofMa-  While  the  Popifh  fuperftition  reigned  thus  violently 
jmetan-  j-]le  the  abfurd  doctrines  of  Mahomet  over- 

fpread  all  the  eaft.  The  rife  of  this  impoftor  is  rela¬ 
ted  under  the  article  Arabia.  His  fucceffors  con¬ 
quered  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  religion  of  their  apoftle  ; 
and  thus  the  very  name  of  Chriftianity  w  as  extinguifhed 
in  many  places  where  it  had  formerly  flourifhed.  The 
conquefts  of  the  Tartars  having  intermingled  them 
with  the  Mahometans,  they  greedily  embraced  the  fu- 
perftitions  of  that  religion,  which  thus  almoft  entirely 
overfpread  the  wrhole  continents  of  Afia  and  Africa  } 
and,  by  the  conqueft  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  1453,  was  likewife  eftablifhed  throughout  a  confider- 
81  able  part  of  Europe. 

^teofre-  About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  Ro- 
t‘°bccin-  man  Pont^s  ^ved  in  the  utmoft  tranquillity ;  nor  had 
of  the  according  to  the  appearance  of  things  at  that 

th  cen-  time,  any  reafon  to  fear  an  oppofition  to  their  autho- 
7  and  rity  in  any  refpeft,  fince  the  commotions  wrhich  had 
Ihe  that  keen  ra^ec*  by  the  Waldenfes,  Albigenfes,  &c.  were 
now  entirely  fuppreffed.  We  mud,  not,  however, 
conclude,  from  this  apparent  tranquillity  and  fecurity 
of  the  pontiffs  and  their  adherents,  that  their  meafures 
were  univerfally  applauded.  Not  only  private  perfons, 
but  alfo  the  mofl  powerful  princes  and  fovereign  ftates, 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  popes, 
and  the  unbridled  licentioufnefs  of  the  clergy  of  all 
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denominations.  They  demanded,  therefore,  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  council  to  accompli Ih  that  neceffary  purpofe.  But 
thefe  complaints  and  demands  were  not  carried  to  fuch 
a  length  as  to  produce  any  good  effedt  5  ftnee  they  came 
from  perfons  who  never  entertained  the  leaft  doubt  a- 
bout  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  and  who,  of  confequence,  inftead  of  attempting 
themfelves  to  bring  about  that  reformation  which  was 
fo  ardently  defired,  remained  entirely  ina&ive,  or  look¬ 
ed  for  redrefs  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to  a  general 
council.  But  while  the  fo  much  defired  reformation 
feemed  to  be  at  fuch  a  great  diftance,  it  fuddenly  arofe 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  at  all  expedled.  A 
fingle  perfon,  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St  Auguftine,  ventured  to  oppofe  hirnfelf  to  the  whole 
torrent  of  papal  power  and  defpotifm.  This  bold  at¬ 
tempt  was  firft  made  public  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  1517  y 
and  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  pope  and  his 
adherents,  the  dodlrines  of  Luther  continued  daily  to 
gain  ground.  Others,  encouraged  by  his  fuceefs,  lent 
their  afliftance  in  the  work  of  reformation  ,  which  at  laft 
produced  new  churches,  founded  upon  principles  quite 
different  from  that  of  Rome,  and  which  ftill  continue. 
But  for  a  particular  account  of  the  tranfadlions  of  the 
firft  reformers,  the  oppofition  they  met  w  ith,  and  the  final 
fettlement  of  the  reformed  churches  in  different  nations 
in  Europe,  fee  the  articles  Luther  and  Reformation. 

The  ftate  of  religion  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
feems  as  yet  to  be  but  little  altered.  Afia  and  Africa 
are  funk  in  the  groffeft  fuperftitions  either  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  or  Pagan  kinds.  The  fouthern  continent 
of  America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  continues 
immerfed  in  the  moft  abfurd  fuperftitions  of  Popery. 
The  northern  continent,  being  moftly  peopled  with 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  profeffes  the  reformed  re¬ 
ligion.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  owned,  that  feme 
kind  of  reformation  hath  taken  place  even  in  Popery 
and  Mahometanifm  themfelves.  The  popes  have  no- 
longer  that  authority  over  ftates  and  princes,  even  thofe 
moft  bigotted  to  Popery,  which  they  formerly  had. 
Neither  arc  the  lives  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity  fa 
corrupt  as  they  were  before.  The  increafe  of  learning 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  contributed  to  caufe  men 
open  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  reafon,  and  this  hath 
been  attended  with  a  proportional  decreafe  of  fuper¬ 
ftition.  Even  in  Mahometan  countries,  that  furious 
enthufiafm  which  formerly  emboldened  their  inhabitant 
to  face  the  greateft  dangers,  hath  now  almoft  vaniftied  j 
fo  that  the  credit  of  Mahomet  himfelf  feems  to  have 
funk  much  in  the  eftimation  of  his  followers.  This  is 
to  be  under  flood  even  of  the  moft  ignorant  and  bigot¬ 
ted  multitude  5  and  the  fenfible  part  of  the  Turks  are 
faid  to  incline  much  towards  deifm.  With  regard  to 
thofe  nations  which  ftill  profefs  Paganifm,  the  inter- 
courfe  of  Europeans  with  them  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  them.  As 
none  ef  them  are  in  a  ftate  of  civilization,  however,  it 
may  be  eonje&ured,  that  their  religion  is  of  the  fame 
unpolifhed  call  with  their  manners ;  and  that  it  confifts 
of  a  heap  of  barbarous  fuperftitions  which  have  been 
handed  down  among  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  they  continue  to  obferve  without  knowing  why 
or  wherefore. 
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t  Hittory.  Sect.  Ill,  Of  the  Compofttion  of  Hifory. 

,  Cicero  has  given  us  the  whole  art  of  eotnpofing 
hiftory,  in  a  very  ftiort  and  comprehenfive  manner. 
We  ftiall  firft  tranfcribe  what  he  fays,  and  then  con- 
©icero*s  ^e5  the  feveral  parts  of  it  in  their  proper  order, 

rules.  “  No  one  is  ignorant  (fays  he),  that  the  firft  law  in 

writing  hiftory  is,  Not  to  dare  to  fay  any  thing  that 
is  falfe  j  and  the  next,  Not  te  be  afraid  to  fpeak  the 
truth  :  that  on  the  one  hand  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
affe&ion,  nor  of  prejudice  on  the  other.  Thefe  foun¬ 
dations  are  what  all  are  acquainted  with.  Eut  the 
fuperftru&ure  confifts  partly  in  things,  and  partly  in 
the  ftyle  or  language.  The  former  require  an  order 
of  times,  and  descriptions  of  places.  And  becaufe 
in  great  and  memorable  events,  we  are  defirous  to 
know  firft  their  caufes,  then  the  a<51ions  themfelves, 
and  laftly  their  confequences  j  the  hiftorian  ftiould 
take  notice  of  the  fprings  or  motives  that  occafioned 
them  *,  and,  in  mentioning  the  fa61s  themfelves,  fhould 
not  only  relate  what  was  done  or  faid,  but  likewife  in 
'what  manner  *,  and,  in  treating  upon  their  confe¬ 
quences,  fhow  if  they  were  the  effe&s  of  chance,  wif- 
T>e  Orat .  dom,  or  imprudence.  Nor  ftiould  he  only  recite  the 

lib.  11.  c.  15.  a6lions  of  great  and  eminent  perfons,  but  likewife  de- 
fcribe  their  chara&ers.  The  ftyle  ought  to  be  fluent, 
fmooth,  and  even,  free  from  that  harffinefs  and  poig¬ 
nancy  which  is  ufual  at  the  bar.”  Thus  far  Cicero. 
A  hiftory  written  in  this  manner,  and  furnifhed  with 
all  thefe  properties,  muft  needs  be  very  entertaining, 
as  well  as  inftru&ive.  And  perhaps  few  have  come 
nearer  this  plan  than  Tacitus  •,  though  his  fubjeft  is 
attended  with  this  unhappy  circumftance,  or  at  leaf! 
unpleafant  one,  that  it  affords  us  examples  rather  of 
what  we  ought  to  avoid  than  what  to  imitate.  Eut 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  hiftorian,  as  well  as  of  the  phi- 
lofopher,  to  reprefent  both  virtues  and  vices  in  their 
proper  colours  ;  the  latter  doing  it  by  precepts,  and 
the  former  by  examples.  Their  manner  is  different  ; 
but  the  end  and  defign  of  both  is,  or  ftiould  be,  the 
fame  :  And  therefore  hiftory  has  not  improperly  been 
faid  by  fome  to  be  moral  philofophy  exemplified  in  the 
lives  and  actions  of  mankind. 

We  fhall  reduce  thefe  feveral  things  mentioned  by 
Cicero  to  three  heads,  Matter,  Order,  and  Style  ;  and 
treat  upon  each  of  them  feparately.  Eut  as  Truth  is 
the  bafts  and  foundation  of  all  hiftory,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  confider  that  in  the  firft  place. 

s  Art.  I.  Of  Truth  in  Hiftory. 

Of  hiftoric  Truth  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  foul  of 
truth.  hiftory,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  fable  or  ro¬ 
mance.  A  hiftorian  therefore  ought  not  only  to  be 
a  man  of  probity,  but  void  of  all  paflion  or  bias.  He 
muft  have  the  fteadinefs  of  a  philofopher,  joined  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  poet  or  orator.  Without  the  former, 
he  will  be  infenfibly  fwayed  by  fome  paflion  to  give 
a  falfe  colouring  to  the  a&ions  or  characters  he  de- 
fcribes,  as  favour  or  diffike  to  parties  or  perfons  affeft 
his  mind.  Whereas  he  ought  to  be  of  no  party,  nor 
to  have  either  friend  or  foe  while  writing  ^  but  to  pre- 
ferve  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  the  greateft  indifferency  to 
all,  that  he  may  judge  of  things  as  they  really  are  in 
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their  own  nature,  and  not  as  conne&ed  with  this  or  Compofi. 
that  perfon  or  party.  And  with  this  firm  and  fedate  tion  ^ 
temper, .  a  lively  imagination  is  requiftte  3  without ,  Hlltory‘ 
which  his  deferiptions  will  be  flat  and  cold,  nor  will  "  v  * 
he  be  able  to  convey  to  his  readers  a  juft  and  adequate 
idea  of  great  and  generous  a&ions.  Nor  is  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  good  judgment  lefs  neceffary  than  any  of  the 
former  qualities,  to  direct  him  what  is  proper  to  be  faid 
and  what  to  be  omitted,  and  to  treat  every  thing  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  its  importance.  And  fince  thefe 
are  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  a  hiftorian,  it  may 
perhaps  feem  the  lefs  ftrange  that  we  have  fo  few  good 
hiftories. 

Eut  hiftorical  truth  confifts  of  two  parts  \  one  is. 

Not  to  fay  any  thing  we  know  to  be  falfe  :  Though  it 
is  not  fufficient  to  excufe  a  hiftorian  in  relating  a  falfe- 
hood  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  fo  when  he  wrote  it, 
unlefs  he  firft  ufed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  inform 
himfelf  of  the  truth  $  for  then,  undoubtedly,  an  invin¬ 
cible  error  is  as  unpardonable  in  hiftory  as  in  morality. 

Eut  the  generality  of  writers  in  his  kind  content  them¬ 
felves  with  taking  their  accounts  from  hearfays,  or 
tranferibing  them  from  others,  without  duly  weighing 
the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded,  or  giving 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  a  ftritt  inquiry.  Few  will 
ufe  the  diligence  neceffary  to  inform  themfelves  of  the- 
certainty  of  what  they  undertake  to  relate.  And  as 
the  want  of  this  greatly  abates  the  pleafure  of  reading 
fuch  writers,  while  perfons  read  with  diffidence  ;  fo 
nothing  more  recommends  an  hiftorian  than  fuch  in- 
duftry.  Thus  we  are  informed  of  Thucydides,  that 
when  he  wrote  his  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  he 
did  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  the  beft  .  accounts  he  could 
get  from  his  countrymen  the  Athenians,  fearing  they 
might  be  partial  in  their  own  caufe  ;  but  fpared  no 
expence  to  inform  himfelf  how  the  fame  fa<ts  were  re¬ 
lated  by  their  enemies  the  Lacedaemonians  \  that,  by 
comparing  the  relations  of  both  parties,  he  might  better 
judge  of  the  truth.  And  Polybius  took  greater  pain* 
than  he,  in  order  to  write  his  hiftory  of  the  Roman  af¬ 
fairs  ;  for  he  travelled  into  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  by  viewing  the  fe¬ 
veral  feenes  of  a&ion,  and  informing  himfelf  from  the 
inhabitants,  he  might  come  at  a  greater  certainty  of 
the  facts,  and  reprefent  them  in  a  jufter  light.  Eut 
as  an  hiftorian  ought  not  to  affert  what  he  knows  to  be 
falfe  j  fo  he  ftiould  likewife  be  cautious  in  relating 
things  which  are  doubtful,  and  acquaint  his  readers 
with  the  evidence  he  goes  upon  in  fuch  fats,  from 
whence  they  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far  it  is  proper 
to  credit  them.  So  Herodotus  tells  us  what  things  he 
faw  himfelf  in  his  travels,  and  what  he  heard  from  the 
information  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  and  others  with 
whom  he  converfed.  And  Curtius,  in  the  life  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  fpeaking  of  the  affairs  of  India,  ingenioufty 
confeffe9,  that  he  wrote  more  than  he  fully  believed. 

“  For  (fays  he)  I  neither  dare  to  affirm  pofitively  what 
I  doubt  of,  nor  can  I  think  it  proper  to  omit  what  I 
have  been  told.”  Ey  fuch  a  condut  the  author  fecures 
his  credit,  whether  the  things  prove  really  true  or  falfe  5 
and  gives  room  for  further  inquiry,  without  impofing 
on  his  readers. 

The  other  branch  of  hiftorical  truth  is,  Not  to  omit 
any  thing  that  is  true,  and  neceffary  to  fet  the  matter 
treated  of  in  a  clear  and  full  light.  In  the  ations  of 
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Cornell-  pa  ft  ages  or  dm  ant  countries,  wherein  the  writer  lias 

Hiftory.  n°  Perfonal  concern.  He  can  have  no  great  induce- 
went  to  break  in  upon  this  rule.  But  where  intereft: 
or  part}  is  engaged,  it  requires  no  final  1  candour,  as 
well  as  firmnefs  of  mind,  conftantly  to  adhere  to  it. 
Affedion  to  fome,  averfion  to  others,  fear  of  dif¬ 
ob]  iging  friends  or  thofe  in  power,  will  often  inter- 
pofe  and  try  his  integrity.  Befides,  an  oraiffion  is 
lefs  obvious  to  cenfure  than  a  falfe  affertion  :  for  the 
one  may  be  eafily  aferibed  to  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
nefs;  whereas  the  other  will,  if  difeovered,  be  com¬ 
monly  looked  upon  as  defign.  He'  therefore  who,  in 
fuch  circnmftances,  from  a  generous  love  to  truth,  is 
fuperior  to  all  motives  to  betray  or  (title  it,  juftly  de¬ 
lves  the  character  of  a  brave  as  well  as  honeft  man. 
What  Polybius  fays  upon  this  head  is  very  well  worth 
remarking :  “  A  good  man  ought  to  love  his  friends 
and  his  country,  and  to  have  a  like  difpofition  with 
them,  both  towards  their  friends  and  enemies.  But 
when  he  takes  upon  him  the  charader  of  a  hittorian, 
they  mult  all  be  forgot.  He  mull  often  fpeak  well 
of  his  enemies,  and  commend  them  when  their  adions 
deferve  it  ;  and  fometimes  blame,  and  even  upbraid 
his  greateft  friends,  when  their  condud  makes  it  ne- 
ceffary.  Nor  rnuft  he  forbear  fometimes  to  reprove, 
and  at  other  times  to  commend  the  fame  perfons; 
finch  all  are  liable  to  miftake  in  their  management, 
and  there  are  fearce  any  perfons  who  are  always  in 
the  wrong.  Therefore,  in  hiftory,  all  perfonal  consi¬ 
derations  fhould  be  laid  afide,  and  regard  had  only  to 
their  adions.,,) 

What  a  different  view  of  mankind  and  their  adions 
fhould  we  have  were  thefe  rules  obferved  by  all  hi- 
ftorians  ?  Integrity  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  qua¬ 
lification  of  a  hiftorian  ;  when  we  can  depend  upon 
this,  other  imperfedions  are  more  ealily  paffed  over. 
Suetonius  is  faid  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  firft 
twelve  Roman  emperors  with  the  fame  freedom  where¬ 
with  they  themfelves  lived.  What  better  charader 
can  be  given  of  a  writer  ?  The  fame  ingenuous  temper 
appears  in  the  two  Grecian  hiftorians  above  men¬ 
tioned,  Thucydides  and  Polybius :  The  former  of 
whom,  though  banifhed  by  his  countrymen  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  yet  expreffes  no  marks  of  refentment  in  his 
hiftory,  either  againft  them  in  general,  or  even  againft 
the  chief  authors  of  it,  when  he  has  occalion  to  men¬ 
tion  them ;  and  the  latter  does  not  forbear  cenfuring 
what  he  thought  blameable  in  his  neareft  relations 
and  friends.  .  But  it  is  often  no  eafy  matter  to  know 
whether  a  hiftorian  fpeaks  truth  or  not,  and  keeps 
up  to  the  feveral  charaders  here  mentioned  ;  though 
it  feems  reafonable  upon  the  common  principles  of 
juft  ice  due  to  all  mankind,  to  credit  him  where  no 
marks  of  partiality  or  prejudice  appear  in  his  writings. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  judgment  may  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  be  formed  of  the  varacity  of  an  author  from  his 
manner  of  exprefting  himfetf.  A  certain  candour  and 
franknefs,  that  is  always  uniform  and  confiftent  with 
jtlelf,  runs  through  their  writings  who  have  nothing 
in  view  but  truth,  which  may  be  juftly  efteemed  as  a 
very  good  evidence  of  their  fincerity.  Whereas  thofe 
who  have  partial  defigns  to  anfwer  are  commonly 
more  clofe  and  covert  ;  and  if  at  other  times  they  af- 
fume  an  air  of  opennefs  and  freedom,  yet  this  is  not 
conftant  and  even,  but  loon  followed  again  with  the 
Vox.,  X.  Part  II. 
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appearance  of  fome  bias  and  refer ve ;  for  it  is  very  Com  poll  - 
difficult  to  ad  a  part  long  together  without  lying  tion  0? 
open  to.  a  difeovery.  And  therefore,  though  craft  and  »  ^1^0r^*r  / 
defign  is  exceeding  various,  and,  Proteus-like,  affumes  r 
very  different  fhapes,  there  are  certain  charaders  by 
which  it  may  often  be  perceived  and  deteded.  Thus, 
where  things  are  uncertain  by  reafon  of  their  being 
reported  various  ways,  it  is  partiality  in  a  hiftorian  to 
give  into  the  moil  unfavourable  account,  where  others 
are  as  well  known  and  equally  credible.  Again,  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  fame  bad  temper,  when  the  fads 
themfelves  are  certain  and  evident,  but  the  defign  and 
motives  of  thole  concerned  in  them  are  unknown  and 
obfeure,  to  affign  fome  ill  principle,  fuefi  as  avarice, 
ambition,  malice,  intereft,  or  any  other  vicious  habit, 
as  the  caufe  of  them.  This  condud  is  not  only  un  juft 
to  the  perfons  whofe  adions  they  relate  ;  but  hurt¬ 
ful  to  mankind  in  general,  by  endeavouring  to  de- 
ftroy  the  principal  motive  to  virtue,  which  fprings 
from  example.  Others,  who  affed  to  be  more  covert, 
content  themfelves  with  fufpicions  and  fly  infinuations  ; 
and  then  endeavour  to  come  off,  by  intimating  their 
unwillingnefs  to  believe  them,  though  they  would  have 
their  readers  do  fo.  And  to  mention  no  more,  there 
are  others,  who,  when  they  have  loaded  perfons  with 
unjuft  calumnies  and  refledions,  will  allow  them  fome 
flight  commendations,  to  make  what  they  have  faid  be¬ 
fore  look  more  credible,  and  themfelves  lefs  partial. 

But  the  honeft  and  faithful  hiftorian  contemns  all  fuch 
low  and  mean  arts  ;  he  considers  things  as  they  are  in 
themfelves,  and  relates  them  as  he  finds  them  "without 
prejudice  or  affedion. 

Art.  II.  The  Subject  or  Argument  of  History. 

S4 

The  fubjeft  in  general  is  fads,  together  with  fuch  f  «bJe& 
things  as  are  either  conneded  with  them,  or  may  atiiiftory* 
leaft  be  requifite  to  fet  them  in  a  juft  and  proper  light. 

But  although  the  principal  defign  of  hiftory  be  to  ac¬ 
quaint  us  with  fads,  yet  all  fads  do  not  merit  the  re¬ 
gard  of  an  hiftorian  ;  but  fuch  only  as  may  be  thought 
of  ufe  and  fervice  for  the  condud  of  human  life.  Nor 
is  it  allowable  for  him,  like  the  poet,  to  form  the  plan 
and  fcheme  of  his  work  as  he  pleafes.  His  bufinefs 
is  to  report  things  as  he  finds  them,  without  any  co¬ 
louring  or  difguife  to  make  them  more  pleafing  and 
palatable  to  his  reader,  which  would  be  to  convert  his 
hiftory  into  a  novel.  Indeed  fome  hiftories  afford 
more  pleafure  and  entertainment  than  others,  from  the 
nature  of  the  things  of  which  they  confift  ;  and  it  may 
be  efteemed  the  happinefs  of  an  hiftorian  to  meet  with 
fuch  a  fubjed,  but  it  is  not  his  fault  if  it  be  otherwife. 

Thus  Herodotus  begins  his  hiftory  with  (bowing,  that 
the  barbarians  gave  the  firft  cccafion  to  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Greeks,  and  ends  it  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  punifhment  which,  after  fome  ages,  they 
fuffered  from  the  Greeks  on  that  account.  Such  a  re¬ 
lation  muft  not  only  be  very  agreeable  to  his  country¬ 
men  the  Grecians,  for  whole  fakes  it  was  .written:;  but 
Jikewife  very  inftrudive,  by  informing  them  of  the  juf- 
tice  of  Providence  in  punching  public  injuries  in  this 
world,  wherein  focieties,  as  fuch,  are  only  capable  of 
punilhment.  And  therefore  thofe  examples  might  be  c£ 
ufe  to  caution  them  againft  the  like  pradices.  On  the 
contrary,  Thucydides  begins  his  hiftory  with  the  un¬ 
happy  date  of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians  5  and  in 
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the  courfe  of  it  plainly  intimates,  that  they  were  the 
caufe  of  the  calamitous  war  between  them  and  the 
,  Lacedaemonians.  Whereas,  had  he  been  more  inclined 
to  pleafe  and  gratify  his  countrymen  than  to  write 
the  truth,  he  might  have  fet  things  in  fuch  a  light  as 
to  have  made  their  enemies  appear  the  aggreiTors. 
But  he  fcorned  to  court  applaufe  at  the  expence  of 
truth  and  juftice,  and  has  fet  a  noble  example  of  in¬ 
tegrity  to  all  future  hiftorians.  But  as  all  a&ions  do 
not  merit  a  place  in  hiftory,  it  requires  no  fmall  judge¬ 
ment  in  an  hiftorian  to  feleCl  fuch  only  as  are  proper. 
Cicero  obferves  very  juftly,  that  hiitory  “  is  conver- 
lant  in  great  and  memorable  actions.”  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  an  hiftorian  (hould  always  keep  poftcrity  in  view  ; 
and  relate  nothing  which  may  not,  upon  fome  account 
or  other,  be  worth  the  notice  of  after-ages.  To  de- 
feend  to  trivial  and  minute  matters,  fuch  as  frequently 
occur  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  is  below  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  hiftory.  Such  writers  ought  rather  to  be  deemed 
journalifts  than  hiftorians,  who  have  no  view  or  ex¬ 
pectation  that  their  works  (hould  furvive  them.  But 
the  (kilful  hiftorian  is  fired  with  a  more  noble  ambi¬ 
tion.  His  defign  is  to  acquaint  fuccecding  ages  with 
what  remarkable  occurrences  happened  in  the  world 
before  them  ;  to  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  great 
and  virtuous  men  }  and  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetuate 
Lis  own.  Pliny  the  younger  has  fome  fine  rcfle&ions 
upon  this  head,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  “  You  advife 
me  (fays  he)  to  write  a  hiftory  5  and  not  you  only, 
for  many  others  have  done  .the  fame,  and  I  am  rayfelf 
inclined  to  it.  Not  that  I  believe  myfelf  qualified  for 
it,  which  would  be  rafii  to  think  till  I  have  tried  it  ^ 
but  becaufe  I  efteem  it  a  generous  aCtion  not  to  fuller 
thofe  to  be  forgotten  whofe  memory  ought  to  be  eter- 
nifed  }  and  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  others,  together 
with  one’s  own.  For  there  is  nothing  I  am  fo  defirous 
or  ambitious  of,  as  to  be  remembered  hereafter  5  which 
is  a  thing  worthy  of  a  man,  efpecially  of  one  who,  con- 
foious  of  no  guilt,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  pofterity.. 
Therefore  I  am  thinking  day  and  night  by  what  means, 
as  Virgil  fays, 


To  raife  aloft  : 


My  name 


That  would  fuffice  me  j  for  it  is  above  my  wifh  to  add 
with  him, 

and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. 


'  But  oh  ! 

Lib.  v.  However,  this  is  enough,  and  what  hiftory  alone  feems 
cp.  S.  1°  promife.”  This  was  Pliny’s  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  hiftory  my  the  fubje&s  of 
which  are  generally  matters  of  weight  and  importance. 
And  therefore,  when  a  prudent  hiftorian  thinks  it 
convenient  to  take  notice  of  things  in  themfelves  lefis 
considerable,  he  either  does  it  with  brevity,  or  for 
fome  apparent  reafon,  or  accounts  for  it  by  fome  juft 
apology.  So  Dion  Caffius,  when  he  has  mentioned 
fome  things  of  lefs  moment  in  the  life  of  Commodus 
(as  indeed  that  emperor’s  life  was  chiefly  filled  up  with 
cruelty  and  folly),  makes  -his  excafe  for  himielf :  “  I 
would  not  have  it  thought  that  1  dcicend  below  the 
gravity  of  hiftory  in  writing  thde  things  ,  Fo*,  as 
they  were  the  addons  of  an  emperor,  ai.d  1  was  pre- 
fent  and  faw  them  all,  and  both  heard  and  converfed 
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with  him,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  them.” 

He  feems  to  think  tnofe  adions,  when  performed  by 
an  emperor  might  be  worth  recording,  which,  if  done 
by  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank,  would  fcarce  have  deferved 
notice.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  judged  amifs, 
if  we  confide r  what  an  influence  the  conduct  and  be¬ 
haviour  of  princes,  even  in  the  common  eircumftances 
of  life,  have  upon  all  beneath  them  5  which  may  fome- 
times  render  them  not  umvorthy  the  regard  of  an  hifto¬ 
rian,  as  examples  either  for  imitation  or  caution. 

But  although  fads  in  general  are  the  proper  fubjecl 
of  hiftory,  yet  they  may  be  differently  confidered  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  them,  as  they  relate  either  to  g  * 
particular  perfons  or  communities  of  men.  And  from  Dtt'eren 
this  confideration  hiftory  has  been  diftinguifhed  into  kinds  of 
three  forts,  viz.  biography,  particular  and  general  hu  A^ory. 
Jlory.  The  lives  of  Angle  perfons  is  called  biography . 

By  particular  hi/lory  is  meant  that  of  particular  ftates, 
whether  for  a  ftiorter  or  longer  fpace  of  time.  And 
general  hijlory  contains  an  account  of  fever al  ftates  ex- 
ifting  together  in  the  fame  period  of  time. 

I.  The  fubjeds  of  biography  are  the  lives  either  of 
public  or  private  perfons ;  for  many  ufeful  obferva- 
ti,ons  in  the  condud  of  human  life  may  be  made  from 
juft  accounts  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent  and  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  world  in  either  ftation.  Nay,  the  lives 
ot  vicious  perfons  are  not  without  their  ufe,  as  warn¬ 
ings  to  others,  by  obferving  the  fatal  confequences 
which  fooner  or  later  generally  follow  fuch  practices. 

But  for  thofe  who  expofed  their  lives,  or  otherwilc- 
employed  their  time  and  labour,  for  the  fervice  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  it  feems  but  a  juft  debt  that  their 
memories  (hould  be  perpetuated  after  them,  and  po¬ 
fterity  acquainted  with  their  benefadors.  The  ex¬ 
pectation  of  this  was  no  fmall  incentive  to  virtue  in 
the  Pagan  world.  And  perhaps  every  one,  upon  due 
reflection,  will  be  convinced  how  natural  this  paflion  is 
to  mankind  in  general.  And  it  was  for  this  reafon, 
probably,  that  Virgil  places  not  only  his  heroes,  but' 
alfo  the  inventors  of  ufeful  arts  and  fciences,  and  other- 
perfons  of  diltinguiihed  merit,  in  the  Elyfian  Fields, 
where  lie  thus  deferibes  them  ; 

Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country’s  good, 

In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood  $ 

Pricfts  of  unblemifn’d  lives  here  make  abode, 

And  poets  worthy  their  infpiring  god  • 

And  fearching  wits  of  more  mechanic  parts, 

Who  grac’d  their  age  with  new  invented  arts  5. 

Thofe  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend, 

And  thofe  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend  : 

The  heads  of  thefe  with  holy  fillets  bound, 

And  all  their  temples  were  with  garlands  crown’d. 

JE neid,  vi.  66. 

In  the  lives  of  public  perfons,  their  public  charaderS 
are  principally,  but  not  folely,  to  be  regarded.  The 
world  is  inquilitive  to  know  the  conduCl  of  princes 
and  other  great  men,  as  well  in  private  as  public. 

And  both,  as  has  been  (aid,  may  be  of  fervice,  conii- 
deving  the  influence  of  their  examples.  But  to  be 
over-inquifitive  in  fearching  into  the  w'eakneffes  and 
infirmities  of  the  greateft  oi  beft  of  men,  is,  to  fay  no 
more  of  it,  but  a  needU  fs  curiofily.  In  the  writers  of 
this  kind,  Plutarch  is  juftly  allowed  to  excel. 

But  it  has  been  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 

learned. 
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learned,  whether  any  one  ought  to  write  his  own 
hi  (lory.  It  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this,  that 

_ _  n°  one  can  be  fo  much  matter  of  the  fubjeft  as  the 

perfon  himfelf:  and  beftdes,  there  are  many  inftances 
both  ancient  and  modern,  to  juftify  fuch  a  conduft. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  mutt  be  owned,  that  there  are 
many  inconveniencies  which  attend  it  5  fome  of  which 
are  mentioned  by  Cicero.  “  If  (fays  he)  there  is  any 
thing  commendable,  perfons  are  obliged  to  fpeak  of 
themfelves  with  greater  modefty,  and  to  omit  what  is 
blameable  in  others.  Befides,  what  is  faid  is  not  fo 
foon  credited,  and  has  lefs  authority  ;  and  after  all 
many  will  not  ftick  to  cenfure  it.5’  And  Pliny  fays 
very  well  to  the  fame  purpofe,  “  Thofe  who  proclaim 
-their  own  virtues,  are  thought  not  fo  much  to  proclaim 
them  becaufe  they  did  them,  as  to  have  done  them  that 
they  might  proclaim  them.  So  that  which  would  have 
appeared  great  if  told  by  another,  is  loft  when  related 
by  the  party  himfelf.  For  when  men  cannot  deny  the 
fa&,  they  reded!  upon  the  vanity  of  its  author.  Where¬ 
fore,  it  you  do  things  not  worth  mentioning,  the  adtions 
themfelves  are  blamed  ;  and  if  the  things  you  do  are 
commendable,  you  are  blamed  for  mentioning  them.” 
Thefe  re lledl ions  will  be  generally  allowed  to  be  very 
juft ;  and  yet  confidering  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to 
love  themfelves,  and  to  be  inclined  in  their  own  favour, 
it  Teems  to  be  a  very  difficult  talk  for  any  one  to  write 
an  impartial  hiftory  of  his  own  adtions.  There  is  fcarce 
any  treatife  of  this  kind  that  is  more  celebrated  than 
Caefar’s  Commentaries.  And  yet  Suetonius  tells  us, 
that  “  Afinius  Pollio  (who  lived  at  that  time)  thought 
they  were  neither  written  with  due  care  nor  integrity  1 
that  Cattar  was  often  too  credulous  in  his  accounts  of 
what  was  done  by  other  perfons  ;  and  mifreprefented 
his  own  adlions,  either  defignedly,  or  through  forget- 
fulnefs  5  and  therefore  he  fuppofes  he  would  have  re- 
vifed  and  corre&ed  them.”  However,  at  fome  times 
it  may  doubtlefs  be  juflifiable  for  a  perfon  to  be  his 
own  hiftorian.  Plutarch  mentions  two  cafes  wherein 
it  is  allovvable  for  a  man  to  commend  himfelf,  and  be 
the  publiffier  of  his  own  merits.  Thefe  are,  when 
the  doing  of  it  may  be  of  confiderable  advantage  ei¬ 
ther  to  himfelf  or  others.  It  is  indeed  lefs  invidious 
for  other  perfons  to  undertake  the  province.  And 
efpecially  for  a  perfon  to  talk  or  write  of  his  own  vir¬ 
tues,  at  a  time  when  vice  and  a  general  corruption  of 
manners  prevails,  let  what  he  fays  be  ever  fo  true,  it 
will  be  apt  at  jeaft  to  be  taken  as  a  retfedtion  upon 
others.  “  Anciently  (fays  Tacitus),  many  wrote  their 
own  lives,  rather  as  a  teftimony  of  their  condudt,  than 
from  pride.”  Upon  which  he  makes  this  judicious  re¬ 
mark  :  “  That  the  more  virtue  abounds,  the  fooner  the 
reports  of  it  are  credited.”  But  the  ancient  writers 
had  a  way  of  taking  off  the  reader’s  attention  from 
themfelves  in  recording  their  own  a&ions,  and  fo  ren¬ 
dering  what  they  faid  lefs  invidious  5  and  that  was,  by 
/peaking  of  themfelves  in  the  third  perfon,  and  not  in 
the  firft.  Thus  Csefar  never  fays,  “  /  did,”  or  “  /  faid, 
this  or  that  5”  but  always,  “  Cafar  did,  or  faid,  fo  and 
fo.”  Why  the  moderns  have  not  more  chofen  to  fol¬ 
low  them  in  this,  we  know  not,  fince  it  feems  lefs  ex¬ 
ceptionable. 

2.  In  a  continued  hiftory  of  particular  ftates,  fome 
account  may  be  given  of  their  original,  and  founders  ; 
tile  nature  of  their  foil,  and  fttuation  ;  what  advan¬ 
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tages  they  have  for  their  fuppott  or  improvement,  ei¬ 
ther  within  themfelves,  -by  foreign  traffic,  or  ccn- 
qaeft  ;  with  the  form  of  their  government.  Then 
notice  ftiould  he  taken  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
increafed  in  wealth  or  power,  till  they  gradually  ad* 
vanced  to  their  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur;  whether 
by  their  virtue,  the  goodnefs  of  their  conftitution, 
trade,  induftry,  wars,  or  whatever  caufe4  After  this 
the  rea.fons  of  their  declenfion  ihould  be  fhown  :  what 
were  the  vices  that  principally  occafioned  it  (for  that 
is  generally  the  cafe)  ;  whether  avarice,  ambition,  lux¬ 
ury,  difeord,  cruelty,  or  feveral  of  thefe  in  conjunction. 
And  laftly,  where  that  has  been  their  unhappy  fate, 
Imw  they  received  their  final  ruin  and  fubverfion.  Mott 
of  thefe  things  Livy  had  in  view  when  he  wrote  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Roman  State,  as  he  acquaints  his  readers 
in  the  preface.  “  The  accounts  (fays  he)  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  either  before  or  while  the  city  was  building,  con- 
fifting  rather  of  poetical  fables  than  any  certain  records 
of  facts,  I  ftiall  neither  aflfert  nor  confute  them.  Let 
antiquity  be  allowed  to  make  the  origin  of  their  cities 
more  venerable,  by  uniting  things  human  and  divine. 
But  if  any  nation  may  be  fuffered  to  fetch  their  origin 
from  the  gods,  fuch  is  the  military  glory  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  when  they  reprtfent  Mars  as  the  father  of 
their  founder,  other  nations  may  as  eafily  acquiefce  in 
this  as  they  do  in  their  government.  But  I  lay  no 
great  ftrefs  upon  thefe  things,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them.  What  I 
am  defirous  every  one  ftiould  carefully  attend  to,  are 
our  lives  and  manners:  by  what  men,  atid  what  arts, 
civil  and  military,  the  empire  was  both  acquired  and 
enlarged  :  then  let  him  obierve,  how  our  manners  gra¬ 
dually  declined  with  our  difeipline  ;  afterwards  grew 
worfe  and  worfe;  and  at  length  fo  far  degenerated,  that 
at  prefent  we  can  neither  bear  with  our  vices  nor  fuffer 
them  to  be  remedied.  This  is  the  chief  benefit  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  reaped  from  hiftory,  to  fetch  inftru&ion 
from  eminent  examples  of  both  kinds;  in  order  to  itili- 
tate  the  one,  which  will  be  of  ufe  both  to  yourfelf  and 
your  country,  and  avoid  the  other,  which  arc  equally 
bafe  in  their  rife  and  event.”  Thus  far  Livy.  And 
how  well  he  has  executed  this  defign  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  perufe  his 
work. 

3.  But  as  a  particular  hiftory  conftfts  in  a  number  of 
fa«5!s  relating  to  the  fame  ftate,  fuitably  connected  and 
laid  together  in  a  proper  feries ;  fo  a  general  hiftory  is 
made  up  of  feveral  particular  hiftories,  v.hofe  feparate 
tranfa&ions  within  the  fame  period  of  time,  or  part  of 
it,  fhould  be  fo  diftin£lly  related  as  to  caufe  no  confu- 
iion.  Such  was  the  hiftory  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which 
contained  an  account  of  moft  of  the  eminent  ftates  and 
kingdoms  in  the  world,  though  far  the  greateft  part  of 
it  is  now  unhappily  loft.  Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  Herodotus,  though  not  fo  extenfive  ;  to  whom 
we  are  efpecially  indebted  for  the  Perfian  affairs.  And 
to  this  kind  may  likewife  be  referred  Juftin’s  hiftory, 
though  it  be  only  the  epitome  of  a  larger  work  written 
by  another  hand.  The  rules  proper  for  conducing 
fuch  hiftories  are  much  the  fame  avS  thofe  above  men¬ 
tioned  concerning  particular  hiftories ;  excepting  what 
relates  to  the  order ,  of  which  we  ftiall  have  occafton  to 
fpeak  hereafter. 

But  the  hiftories  both  of  particular  ftates  and  thofe 
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Compofi-  which  are  more  general  frequently  contain  only  the  af- 

II  lit  or  y.  ^a*rs  ^ome  ^10rt  period  of  time.  Thus  the  hiftory  of 
w, — Peloponnefian  war,  written  by  Thucydides,  com- 
prifes  only  what  was  done  in  the  firft  20  years  of  that 
%var,  which  lafted  feven  years  longer  than  his  account 
reaches  j  though  indeed  the  reafon  of  that  might  he, 
becaufe  Ihucydides  died  before  the  war  was  finifhed, 
other  wife  he  would  very  probably  have  continued  his 
hiftory  to  the  conclufion  of  it.  But  the  hi  ft  or  y  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  King  Jugurtha  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  given  us  by  Salluft,  as  alfo  Cmiar’s  hiftories  of  the 
Gallic  and  civil  wars,  are  all  confined  within  a  much 
lefs  number  of  years  than  that  of  Thucydides.  Nay, 
fometimes  one  Angle  tranfaftion  is  thought  fufficient  to 
furniih  out  a  hiftory.  Such  was  the  confpiracy  of  Ca¬ 
tiline  to  fubvejrt  the  Roman  Rate,  written  likcwife  by 
Salluft.  As  to  more  general  hiftories,  Xenophon’s  hif¬ 
tory  of  Greece  may  be  efteemed  as  fuch  $  which  in  or¬ 
der  of  time  fucceeds  that  of  Thucydides,  and  contains 
the  affairs  of  48  years.  And  Polybius  called  his  a  ge¬ 
neral*  hiftory  ;  which,  though  it  principally  contained 
the  Roman  affairs,  yet  took  in  the  moft  remarkable 
tranfaftions  of  feveral  other  ftates,  for  the  fpace  of  53 
years  :  though  it  has  met  with  the  fame  hard  fate  as 
that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fo  that  only  the  firft  five 
books  out  of  forty,  of  which  it  confifted  at  firft,  now  re¬ 
main  entire.  And  to  mention  no  more,  the  celebrated 
hiftory  of  Thuanus  is  another  inftance  of  this  fort,  in 
which  the  principal  tranfaftions  of  Europe  for  about 
60  years,  chiefly  in  the  16th  century,  are  deferibed 
with  that  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  in  a  manner  fo  ac¬ 
curate  and  beautiful,  that  he  has  been  thought  fcaree- 
ly  inferior  to  any  of  the  ancient  hiftorians.  Now,  in 
fuch  hiftories  as  thefe,  to  go  farther  back  than  is  necef- 
fary  to  fet  the  fubjeft  in  a  juft  light,  feems  as  improper 
as  it  is  unneceffary. 

The  general  fubjeft  or  argument  of  hiftory,  in  its 
feveral  branches,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  heads ) 
narration ,  reflections,  fpeeches,  and  digreflions. 
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OFnarra-  I.  By  narration  is  meant  a  defeription  of  fa 61s  or 
a61ions,  with  fuch  things  as  are  neceffarily  connefted 
with  them  j  namely,  perfons,  time,  place,  defign,  and 
event. 

As  to  actions  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
hiftorian  to  acquaint  his  readers  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  performed  $  what  meafures  were  con¬ 
certed  on  all  fides,  arid  how  they  were  condufted, 
whether  with  vigilance,  courage,  prudence,  and  cau¬ 
tion,  or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
adtion  *,  as  likewife,  if  any  unforefeen  accidents  fell 
out,  by  which  the  defigned  meafures  were  either  pro¬ 
moted  or  broken.  All  a6tions  may  be  referred  to 
two  forts,  military  and  civil.  And  as  war  arifes  from 
injuftice  and  injuries  received  on  one  fide  or  the 
other,  it  is  fit  the  reader  ftiould  be  informed  who  were 
the  aggreffors.  For  though  war  is  never  to  be  defi¬ 
led,  yet  it  is  fometimes  neceffary.  In  the  defeription 
of  battles,  regard  ftiould  be  had  equally  to  both  par¬ 
ties  *,  the  number  of  forces,  conduft  of  the  generals,  in 
what  manner  they  engaged,  what  turns  and  chances 
happened  in  the  engagement,  either  from  accidents, 
courage,  or  ftratagem,  and  how  it  iffued.  The  like 
eircuraftances  ftiould  all  be  obferved  in  fieges  and  other 
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aftions.  But  the  moft  agreeable  feene  of  hiftory  arifes  Compofi.' 
from  a  ftatc  of  peace.  Here  the  writer  acquaints  us  tion  of 
with  the  conftitution  of  ftates,  the  nature  of  their  laws  ,  Hiftor^ 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ad-  ' 
vantages  of  concord  and  unanimity,  with  the  difad- 
vantages  of  contention  and  difeord  ;  the  invention  of 
arts  and  fciences,  in  what  manner  they  were  impro¬ 
ved  and  cultivated,  and  by  whom  ,  with  many  other 
things,  both  pleafant  and  profitable  in  the  conduft  of 
life. 

As  to  perfons ,  the  charafters  of  all  thofe  ftiould  be 
deferibed  who  a 61  any  gonfiderable  part  in  a  hiftory. 

This  excites  the  curiofity  of  the  reader,  and  makes  him 
more  attentive  to  what  is  faid  of  them  ;  as  one  is  more 
inquifitive  to  hear  what  relates  t©  others  in  proportion 
to  his  knowledge  of  them.  And  it  will  likewife  be  of 
ufe  to  obferve,  how  their  aftions  agree  with  their  cha- 
rafters,  and  what  were  the  effects  of  their  different  qua¬ 
lifications  and  abilities. 

The  eircumftances  of  time  and  place  are  carefully  t-> 
be  regarded  by  an  hiftorian,  without  which  his  accounts 
of  fafts  will  be  frequently  very  lame  and  imperfeft. 

And  therefore  chronology  and  geography  feem  not  im¬ 
properly  to  have  been  called  the  two  eyes  of  hiftory „ 

Befides,  they  very  much  aftift  the  memory  :  for  it  is 
much  eafier  to  remember  any  thing  faid  to  be  done  afr 
fuch  a  time,  and  in  fuch  a  place  than  if  only  related 
in  general  ;  nay,  the  remembrance  of  thefe  often  re- 
cals  thofe  things  to  mind  which  otherwife  had  been  ob¬ 
literated.  By  time  is  meant  not  only  the  year  of  any 
particular  era  or  period  ;  but  likewife  the  feafon,  as; 
fummer  or  winter  \  and  the  age  of  particular  perfons. 

For  it  is  oftentimes  from  hence  that  we  are  principally 
enabled  to  make  a  juft  eftimate  of  fafts.  Thus  Cicero 
commends  Pompey  for  undertaking  and  finifhing  the 
Piratic  war  at  a  feafon  of  the  year  when  other  generals 
would  not  have  thought  it  fafe  to  venture  out  at  fea. 

This  double  danger,  as  well  from  the  weather  as  the  pr0  Ltg. 
enemy,  confidering  the  neceftity  of  the  cafe,  heightens  Man,  c.  12, 
the  glory  of  the  aftion  5  fince  to  have  done  the  fame 
thing  in  fummer  would  not  have  been  an  equal  proof  of 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  general.  And  there 
is  nothing  more  furprifing  in  the  conquefts  of  Alexan¬ 
der  than  that  be  ftiould  fubdue  fo  large  a  part  of  the 
world  by  the  time  he  was  little  more  than  30  years  old 
an  age  at  which  few  other  generals  have  been  muck 
diftinguifhed.  Had  we  not  known  this,  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  charafter  had  been  loft. 

The  like  advantages  arife  from  the  other  circumftan- 
ces  of  place.  And  therefore  in  marches,  battles,  and 
other  military  aftions,  the  hiftorian  ftiould  take  notice 
of  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  paffes,  rivers,  diftances 
of  places,  fituation  of  the  armies,  and  ftrength  of  the 
towns  either  by  nature  or  art  5  from  which  the  reader 
may  the  better  form  a  judgment  of  the  difficulties  and 
greatnefs  of  any  enterprise.  Csefar  is  generally  very 
particular  in  thefe  things,  and  feems  to  have  thought  it 
highly  requilite  in  order  to  give  his  readers  a  juft  idea 
of  his  aftions.  The  deferiptions  of  countries,  cities, 
and  rivers,  are  likewife  both  ufeful  and  pleafant  ,  and 
help  us  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  what  is  related 
concerning  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  inhabitants^ 
their  arts,  traffic,  wealth,  power,  or  whatever  elfe  is  re¬ 
markable  among  them. 

But  an  accurate  hiftorian  goes  yet  further,  and  con¬ 
siders 
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(npofi-  fiders  the  caufes  of  anions,  and  what  were  the  defigns 
>n  of  and  views  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  principally  con- 
ftory.  Cerned  in  them.  Some,  as  Polybius  has  well  obferved, 
are  apt  to  confound  the  beginnings  of  actions  with 
their  fprings  and  caufes,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
fcparated.  For  the  caufes  are  often  very  remote,  and 
to  be  looked  for  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  ac¬ 
tions  themfelves.  Thus,  as  he  tells  us,  fome  have  re- 
prefented  Hannibal’s  befieging  Saguntum  in  Spain, 
and  palling  the  Ebro,  contrary  to  a  former  agreement 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  as  caufes  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war.  But  tliefe  were  only  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  it.  The  true  caufes  were  the  jealoufies  and 
fears  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Romans ;  and  Hannibal’s  inveterate  hatred  to 
them,  with  which  he  had  been  impreffed  from  his  in¬ 
fancy.  For  his  father,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  had  obliged  him, 
when  but  nine  years  old,  to  take  a  moft  folemn  oath 
upon  an  altar  never  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans : 
and  therefore  he  was  no  fooner  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
than  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  break  with  them. 
Again,  the  true  fprings  and  caufes  of  adions  are  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  fuch  as  are  only  feigned  and  pretend¬ 
ed.  For  generally  the  worfe  defigns  men  have  in  view', 
the  more  folicitous  they  are  to  cover  them  with  fpecious 
pretences.  It  is  the  hiftorian’s  bufinefs,  therefore,  to 
lay  open  and  expofe  to  view  thefe  arts  of  politicians. 
So,  as  the  fame  judicious  hiftorian  remarks,  we  are  not 
to  imagine  Alexander’s  carrying  over  his  army  into 
Alia  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  war  between  him 
and  the  Perfians,  That  had  its  being  long  before. 
The  Grecians  had  formerly  two  armies  in  Alia,  one 
under  Xenophon  and  the  other  commanded  by  Ageft- 
laus.  Now  the  Afiatics  did  not  venture  to  oppofe  or 
mole  ft  either  of  thefe  armies  in  their  inarch.  This  made 
King  Philip,  Alexander’s  father,  who  was  an  ambiti¬ 
ous  prince,  and  afpired  after  univerfal  monarchy,  think 
it  might  be  a  practicable  thing  to  make  a  conqueft  of 
Afia.  Accordingly,  he  kept  it  in  his  view,  and  made 
preparations  for  it  ^  but  did  not  live  to  execute  it. 
That  was  left  for  his  fon.  But  as  King  Philip  could 
not  have  done  this  without  firft  bringing  the  other  hates 
of  Greece  into  it,  his  pretence  to  them  was  only  to 
avenge  the  injuries  they  had  all  fuffered  from  the  Per¬ 
fians }  though  the  real  defign  was  an  univerfal  govern¬ 
ment,  both  over  them  and  the  Perfians,  as  appeared  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  event.  But  in  order  to  our  being  well 
affured  of  a  perfon’s  real  defigns,  and  to  make  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  them  more  credible,  it  is  proper  we  fliould 
be  acquainted  with  his  difpofition,  manners,  way  of 
life,  virtues,  or  vices ;  that  by  comparing  his  actions 
with  thefe,  we  may  fee  how  far  they  agree  and  fuit 
each  other.  For  this  reafon  Salluit  is  fo  particular  in 
his  defeription  of  Catiline,  and  Livy  of  Hannibal ;  by 
which  it  appears  credible,  that  the  one  was  capable  of 
entering  into  fuch  a  confpiracy  againfl:  his  country,  and 
the  other  of  performing  fuch  great  things  as  are  re¬ 
lated  concerning  him.  But  if  the  caufes.  of  adions  lie 
in  the  dark,  and  unknown,  a  prudent  hiftorian  will  not 
trouble  himfelf  or  his  readers  vfith  vain  and  trifling 
conjectures,  unlefs  fomething  very  probable  offers  it- 

Laftly,  an  hiftorian  fliould  relate  the  iflue  and  event 
of  the  adions  he  deferibes.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
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meft  ufeful  part  of  hiftory  \  lince  the  greateft  advan-  Compofi- 
tage  arifing  from  it  is  to  teach  us  experience  from  tl0n 
what  has  happened  in  the  world  before  us.  When  we  , 

learn  from  the  examples  of  others  the  happy  effeds  of 
wifdom,  prudence,.integrity,  and. other  virtues,  it  na¬ 
turally  excites  us  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  to  pur- 
fue  the  fame  meafures  in  our  own  condud.  And,  on 
the  contrary,  by  perceiving  the  unhappy  confequences 
which  have  followed  from  violence,  deceit,  raflmefs,  or 
the  like  vices,  we  are  deterred  from  fuch  pradices. 

But  fince  the  wifeft  and  mofl  prudent  meafures  do  not 
always  meet  with  the  defired  fuccefs,  and  many  crofo 
accidents  may  happen  to  fruftrate  the  beft  concerted 
defigns ;  when  we  meet  with  inflan ces  of  this  nature, 
it  prepares  us  for  the  like  events,  and  keeps  us  from 
too  great  a  confidence  in  our  own  fchemes.  However,, 
as  this  is  not  commonly  the  cafe,  but  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  human  affairs  like  caufes  ufually  produce  like 
effeds  ;  the  numerous  examples  of  the  happy  confe¬ 
quences  of  virtue  and  wifdom  recorded  in  hiilory  are 
fufficient  to  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  our  meafures, 
and  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  an  anfwerable  fucccfs,. 
though  we  cannot  be  certain  we  fhall  in  no  inftance 
meet  with  a  difappointment.  And  therefore  Polybius 
very  juftly  obferves,  that  “  he  who  takes  from  hi¬ 
ftory  the  caufes,  manner,  and  end  of  adions,  and 
omits  to  take  notice  w'hether  the  event  was  anfwerable 
to  the  means  made  ufe  of,  leaves  nothing  in  it  but  a 
bare  amufement,  without  any  benefit  or  inftrudion.” 

Thefe,  then,  are  the  feveral  things  neaeffary  to  beat- 
tended  to  in  hiftorical  narrations ;  but  the  proper  dif¬ 
pofition  of  them  muft  be  left  to  the  fkill  and  prudence 
of  the  writer. 

If.  Refie&ions  made  by  the  writers.  Some  have  con- of  reflect 
derailed  thefe,  as  having  a  tendency  to  bias  the  reader  *?tfons. 
who  ftiould  be  left  to  draw  fuch  conclufions  from  the 
accounts  of  fads  as  he  fees  proper.  But  fince  all 
readers  are  not  capable  of  doing  this  for  themfelves,, 
what  difadvantage  is  it  for  the  author  to  fuggeft  to 
them  fuch  obfervations  as  may  affift  them  to  make  the 
beft  ufe  of  what  they  read  ?  And  if  the  philofopher  is 
allowed  to  draw  fuch  inferences  from  his  precepts  as  he 
thinks  juft  and  proper,  why  has  not  the  hiftorian  an 
equal  right  to  make  reftedions  upon  the  fads  he  re¬ 
lates  ?  The  reader  is  equally  at  liberty  to  judge  for  him¬ 
felf  in  both  cafes,  without  danger  of  being  prejudiced. 

And  therefore  we  find,  that  the  beft  hiftorians  have  al¬ 
lowed  themfelves  this  liberty.  It  would  be  eafy  to 
prove  this  by  a  large  number  of  inftances,  but  one  or 
two  here  may  fuffice.  When  Salluft  has  given  a  very 
diftind  account  of  the  defigns  of  Catiline,  and  of  the 
whole  fcheme  of  the  confpiracy,  he  concludes  it  with 
this  refledion  :  “  All  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  feems  to  me  to  have  been  in  a  very  unhappy  ftate. 

For  when  they  had  extended  their  conquefts  through 
the  whole  world  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  enjoyed  both 
peace  and  plenty,  which  mankind  efteem  their  greateft: 
happinefs;  fome  perfons  were  obftinately  bent  upon 
their  own  ruin,  and  that  of  their  country.  For  not  -  Bell.  Cat 
withftanding  two  decrees  were  publifhed  by  the  fenate,c.  37. 
not  one  out  of  fo  great  a  multitude  was  prevailed  with, 
by  the  rewards  that  were  offered,  either  to  difeover  the 
confpiracy  or  to  leave  the  army  of  Catiline.  So  defpe- 
rate  a  difeafe,  and  as  it  were  infedion,  had  feized  the 
minds  of  moft  people !”  And  it  is  a  very  handfome- 
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obfervation  that  Livy  makes  upon  the  Ill-conduft  of 
Hannibal  in  quartering  his  army  in  Capua  after  the 
battle  of  Cannte ;  by  which  means  they  loft  their  mar¬ 
tial  vigour  through  luxury  and  eafe.  “ Thofe  (fays 
he)  who  are  (killed  in  military  affairs  reckoned  this  a 
greater  fault. in  the  general,  than  his  not  marching  his 
army  immediately  to  Rome  after  his  viftory  at  Can  nee  : 
tor  »uch  a  delay  might  have  feemed  only  to  defer  the 
victory^  but  this  ill  flep  deprived  him  of  the  power  to 
gam  it.”  The  modefty  of  the  hiftorian  in  this  paffage 
is  worth  remarking,  in  that  he  does  not  reprefent  this 
as  his  own  private  opinion,  and  by  that  means  under¬ 
take  to  cenfure  the  conduR  of  fo  great  a  general  as 
Hannibal  was,  but  as  the  fenfe  of  thole  who  were  fkill- 

.  in  fueh  affairs.  However,  a  hiftorian  Ihould  be 
brief  in  fuch  remarks  ;  and  confider,  that  although  he 
does  not  exceed  his  province  by  applauding  virtue,  ex- 
preffing  a  juft  indignation  againft  vice,  and  interpofing 
msjudgment  upon  the  nature  and  confequences  of  the 
fails  he  relates  5.  yet  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  reflexions  and  the  encomiums  or  declamations 
of  an  orator. 

III.  Speeches  inferted  by  hiflorians.  Thefe  are  of 
two  forts,  oblique  and  direX.  The  former  are  fuch 
as  tue  hiftorian  recites  in  his  own  perfon,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  fpeaker.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Hannibal 
m  Juftm  ;  by  which  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  Kino- 
Antioch  us  to  carry  the  feat  of  the  war  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans  into  Italy.  It  runs  thus  :  “  Having  defired  li¬ 
berty  to  fgeak,  he  faid  none  of  the  prefent  counfels 
and  defigns  pleafed  him  ;  nor  did  he  approve  of  Greece 
for  the  feat  of  the  war,  which  might  be  managed  in 
Italy  to  greater  advantage:  becaufe  it  was  impoflible 
to  conquer  the  Romans  but  by  their  own  arms,  or  to 
fub due  Italy  but  by  its  own  forces, ;  fince  both  the  nature 
of  thofe  men,  and  of  that  war,  was  different  from  all 
others.  In  other  wars,  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
gain  an  advantage  of  place  or  time,  to  ravage  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  plunder  the  towns  $  but  though  you  gain  fome 
advantage  over  the  Romans,  or  defeat  them,  you  muff 
Hill  fight  with  them  when  beaten.  Wherefore,  Ihould 
any  one  engage  with  them  in  Italy,  it  was  puflible  for 
him  to  conquer  them  by  their  own  power,  ftrength,  and 
arms,  as  he  himfelf  had  done  ;  but  Ihould  he  attempt 
it  out  of  Italy,  the  fource  of  their  power,  he  would 
be  as  much  deceived,  as  if  he  endeavoured  to  alter 
the  courfe  of  a  river,  not  at  the  fountain-head,  but 
where  its  ftreams  were  largeft  and  deepert.  This  was 
his  judgment  in  private,  and  what  he  had  offered  as  his 
advice,  and  now  repeated  in  the  prefence  of  his  friends ; 
that  all  might  know  in  what  manner  a  war  ought  to  be 
cairied  on  againft  the  Romans,  who  were  invincible 
abroad,  but  might  be  conquered  at  home.  For  they 
might  fooner  be  driven  out  of  their  eity  than  their  em¬ 
pire,  and  from  Italy  than  their  provinces ;  having  been 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  and  almoft  fubdued  by  himfelf. 
That  he  was  never  defeated  till  he  withdrew  out  of 
their  country ;  but  upon  his  return  to  Carthage,  the 
fortune  of  the  war  was  changed  with  the  place.”  He 
feems  to  intimate  by  this  fpeech,  that  the  Romans  were 
litce  fome  fieree  and  impetuous  animals,  which  are  no 
otherwife  to  be  fubdued  than  by  wounding  them  in 
fome  vital  part.  In  fpeeches  related  after  this  manner, 
we  are  not  neceflarily  to  fuppofe  the  hiftorian  gives  us 
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but  only,  the  fenfe.  But  in  direX  fpeeehes,  the  perfon 
himfelf  is  introduced  as  addrefling  his  audience }  and 
therefore  the  words  as  well  as  the  fenfe  are  to  be  fuited  ^ 
to  his  charaXer.  Such  is  the  fpeech  of  Fumenes,  one 
of  Alexander’s  captains  and  fuccelfors  made  to  his  fol¬ 
ders  when  they  had  traiteroufly  bound  him  in  chains, 
in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy  Antigonus,  as 
we  have  it  in  the  fame  writer.  “  You  lee,  foldiers  (fays 
he),  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  your  general,  which 
have  not  been  put  upon  me  by  mine  enemies  ;  that 
would  afford  me  fome  comfort :  it  is  by  you,  that  of  a 
conqueror  I  am  become  conquered,  and  of  a  general  a 
captive  5  though  you  have  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  me 
four  times  within  the  fpace  of  a  year.  But  I  omit  that 
fince  refleXions  do  not  become  perfons  in  calamity. 

One  .  thing  I  intreat,  that,  if  Antigonus  muft  have 
my  life,  you  would  let  me  die  among  you.  For  it  no 
way  concerns  him  how  or  where  I  iuffer,  and  I  fhall 
efcape  an  ignominious  death.  If  you  grant  me  this,  I 
free  you  from  your  oath,  with  which  you  have  been  To 
often  engaged  to  me.  Or,  if  fhame  retrains  you  from 
offering  violence  to  me  at  my  requeft,  give  me  a  fword, 
and.  fuffer  your  general  to  do  that  for  you  without  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  w  hich  you  have  fworn  to  do  for 
your  general.”  .  .  .  Jib|Xiv. 

But  this  likewufe  is  a  matter  in  which  critics  havec  4«s 
been  divided  in  their  fentiments  ;  whether  any,  or 
what  kind  of  fpeeches  ought  to  be  allowed  in  hiftory. 

Some  have  thought  all  fpeeches  fhould  be  excluded  : 
and  the  reafon  given  for  that  opinion  is  this  5  that  it 
breaks  the  thread  of  the  difeourfe,  and  interrupts  the 
reader,  when  he  is  defirous  to  come  to  the  end  of  an 
aXion,  and  know'  how  it  ilfued.  This  is  true,  indeed, 
w'hen  fpeeches  are  either  very  long  or  too  frequent ; 
but  otherwife  they  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  like- 
wife  inftruXive.  For  it  is  of  fervice  to  know  the 
fprings  and  reafons  of  aXionsj  and  thefe  are  frequently 
opened  and,  explained  in  the  fpeeches  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  performed.  Others  therefore  have  not  been 
againft  all  fpeeches  in  general,  but  only  direX  ones. 

And  this  was  the  opinion  of  Trogus  Pompcius,  as  J u-  xxxvii 
ft.in  informs  usq  though  he  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  c.  3™'* 
him  in  that  opinion,  when  he  abridged  him,  as  we 
have  feen  already  by  the  fpeech  of  King  Fumenes. 

The  reafon  offered  againft  direX  fpeeches  is,  becaufe 
they  are  not  true ;  and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all 
hiftory,  from  which  it  never  ought  to  depart.  Such 
fpeeehes,  therefore,  are  faid  to  weaken  the  credit  of 
the  w'riter  ^  fince  he  who  will  tell  us  that  another 
perfon  fpoke  fuch  things  which  he  does  not  know 
that  he  ever  did  fpeak,  and  in  fuch  language  as  he 
could  not  ufe,  may  take  the  fame  liberty  in  reprefent- 
ing  his  aXions.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Livy  gives 
us  the  fpeeches  of  Romulus,  the  Sabine  women,  Bru¬ 
tus,  and  others,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate, 
both  the  things  tbemfelves  are  imaginary,  and  the 
language  wholly  difagreeable  to  the  times  in  which 
thofe  perfons  lived.  Accordingly  -we  find,  that  when 
fever al  hiflorians  relate  fome  particular  fpeech  of  the 
fame  perfon,  they  widely  differ  both  in  the  fubjeX- 
matter  and  expreftions.  So  the  fpeech  of  Veturia, 
by  which  fire  diffyaded  her  fon  Coriolanus  from  be- 
fieging  Rome  when  he  came  againft  it  with  an  army 
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<  npofi-  of  Volfcians  \o  avenge  the  injuries  he  had  received  is 
*n  very  differently  related  by  Livy,  Bionyfius  of  Halicar- 
callus,  and  Plutarch.  Such  fictitious  fpeeches  there¬ 
in  fore  are  judged  more  fit  for  poets,  who  are  allowed  a 
b  greater  liberty  to  indulge  their  fancy  than  hiftorians. 
i\  Ronu  And  if  any  direft  fpeeches  are  to  be  inferted,  they 
If111,  fhould  be  fuch  only  as  were  really  fpoken  by  the  per- 
Er,V  f()ns  t0  whom  they  are  aferibed,  where  any  fuch  have 
l  been  preserved.  Thefe  have  been  the  fentiments  of 
e/ufr.  fome  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  However, 
I  there  is  fcarce  an  ancient  hiftorian  now  extant,  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  who  has  not  fome  fpeeches,  more  or  lels, 
in  his  works  5  and  thofe  not  only  oblique,  but  alfo  di- 
rea.  They  feem  to  have  thought  it  a  neceffary  ornament 
to  their  writings  :  and  even  where  the  true  fpeeches 
might  be  come  at,  have  chofen  rather  to  give  them 
in  their  own  words  }  in  order,  probably,  to  preferve  an 
equality  in  the  ftyle.  Since  therefore  the  beft  and  moft 
faithful  hiftorians  have  generally  taken  this  liberty,  we 
are  to  diftinguifh  between  their  accounts  of  faas  and 
their  fpeeches.  In  the  former,  where  nothing  appears 
to  the  contrary,  we  are  to  fuppofe  they  adhere  to  truth, 
according  to  the  beft  information  they  could  get  5  but 
in  the  latter,  that  their  view  is  only  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  caufes  and  fprings  of  aCtions,  which  they  choofe  to 
do  in  the  form  of  fpeeches,  as  a  method  moft  ornamen¬ 
tal  to  the  work,  and  entertaining  to  the  reader  : 
Though  the  beft  hiftorians  are  cautious  of  inferting 
fpeeches,  but  where  they  are  very  proper,  and  upon 
fome  folcmn  and  weighty  occafions.  Thucydides  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  brought  complete  and  finifli- 
ed  fpeeches  into  hiftory,  thofe  oi  Herodotus  being  but 
ihort  and  imperfeCL  And  though  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaffus,  in  his' cenfure  upon  Thucydides,  foems  then 
to  have  difliked  that  part  of  his  conduCl  }  yet  he  after¬ 
wards  thought  fit  to  imitate  it  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Rome,  where  we  find  many  not  only  oblique,  but  alfo 
direCl  fpeeches. 

What  has  been  faid  of  fpeeches,  may  likewife  be  un- 
derftood  of  letters,  which  we  fometimes  meet  with  in 
uv.  hiftories  ;  as  that  of  Alexander  to  Darius  in  Quintus 
1  .  Curtius,  thofe  of  Tiberius  and  Drufus  in  Tacitus,  and 

IV  ;nan7  others.  Some  letters  are  wholly  fiaitious  ;  and 
’  in  others  perhaps  the  hiftorian  reprefents  the  fubftance 
of  what  was  really  faid,  but  gives  it  bis  own  drefs. 
Thus  we  find  that  (hurt  letter  of  Lentulus  to  Catiline 
at.  the  time  of  his  confpiracy  differently  related  by 
Cicero  and  Sail u(L  The  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be 
this  :  That  as  Cicero  recited  it  publicly  to  the  people 
of  Rome  in  his  third  oration  againft  Catiline,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  imagine  he  did  it  in  the  very  words  of  the 
letter,  which  he  had  by  him  ;  whereas  Salluft,  as  an 
hiftorian,  might  think  it  fufheient  to  give  the  fenfe  of 
it  in  his  own  words. 

IV,  Digrejfions.  Thefe  if  rightly  managed,  afford 
the  reader  both  delight  and  profit.  Like  fpeeches,  they 
fhould  neither  be  too  long  nor  frequent  5  left  they  in¬ 
terrupt  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory,  and  divert  the  reader 
from  the  main  defign  of  the  work.  Rut  now7  and  then 
to  introduce  a  beautiful  defeription,  or  fome  remarkable 
incident,  which  may  give  light  to  the  fubjeft,  is  fo  far 
;  from  an  interruption,  that  it  is  rather  a  relief  to  the 
reader,  and  excites  him  to  go  on  with  greater  pleafure 
and  attention.  See  further  on  this  head,  Oratory, 
N°  37.  7 
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Since  moft  hiftories  confift  of  an  introduction  and  the  , 
body  of  the  work,  in  each  of  which  fome  order  is  re-  s<> 
quifite,  we  (hall  difeufs  them  feparately.  Of  order. 

1.  The  defign  of  the  introduftion  is  the  fame  here  as 
in  orations.  For  the  hiftorian  propofes  three  things  by 
his  introduction,  which  may  be  called  its  parts  ;  to 
give  his  reader  fome  general  view  of  the  fubjeCl,  tQ' 
engage  his  attention,  and  to  poftefs  him  with  a  candid 
opinion  of  himfelf  and  his  performance.  Some  have- 
thought  this  laft  unneceffary  for  an  hiftorian.  But  if: 
we  confider  how  differently  mankind  are  apt  to  judge  of 
the  fame.perfons  and  aCtions,  it  feems  as  requifite  for 
an  hiftorian  to  be  well  efteemed  as  an  orator.  And. 
therefore  \ve  find  fome  of  the  beft  hiftorians  have  not 
omitted  this  part.  Livy’s  introdu&ion  has  been  very 
much  applauded  by  the  learned,  as  a  mafterpiece  in 
its  kind.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  his  defign. 

“  Whether  (fays  he)  it  may  anfwer  any  valuable  end 
for  me  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  city,  I  neither  am  certain,  nor  if 
I  was  fhould  I  venture  to  declare  it.”  Soon  after  lie ' 
endeavours  to  prepare  the  reader’s  attention,  by  repre¬ 
senting  the  grandeur  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  fubjeft  in  the 
following  words  :  “  Either  I  am  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
my  fubjeCl,  or  there  never  was  any  ftate  greater,  more 
virtuous,  and  fruitful  of  good  examples,  or  in  which 
avarice  and  luxury  had  a  later  admittance,  or  poverty 
and  thriftinefs  were  either  more  highly  or  longer  efteem¬ 
ed,  they  always  coveting  lefs  the  lefs  they  enjoyed.” 

And  then  he  prefently  proceeds  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  his  readers,  and  gain  their  favourable  opinion  : 

“  Although  my  name  is  obfeure  in  fo  great  a  number 
of  writers,  yet  it  is  a  comfort  that  they  cloud  it  by  their 
fame  and  charaCler.  Rut  I  fhall  gain  this  advantage- 
by  my  labour,  that  I  fhall  be  diverted  for  a  time  from 
the  profpeCl  of  thofe  evils  which  the  age  has  fcen  for  fo 
many  years  ;  while  my  mind  is  wholly  intent  upon  for¬ 
mer  times,  free  from  all  that  care  which  gives  the 
writer  an  uneafinefs,  though  it  cannot  bias  him  agaihlb 
the  truth.”  In  this  paffage  we  fee  he  endeavours  to 
gain  the  good  efteem  of  his  readers  from  two  very 
powerful  motives,  modefty  and  a  ftriCI  regard  to  truth. 

It  may  fcarce  feem  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  thofe  in¬ 
troductions  are  efteemed  the  beft  which  are  moft  natu¬ 
ral  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  are  taken  from  the  fubjeCl-matter 
of  the  hiftory  itfelf,  and  clofely  connected  with  it*. 

Such  are  thofe  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Livy,  Ta¬ 
citus,  and  others.  .  And  therefore  Salluft  is  greatly 
blamed  by  Quintilian  on  the  account  of  his  introduc¬ 
tions,,  which  are  fo  general  that  they  might  fuit  other 
hiftories  as  well  as  thofe  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 
Introductions  fhould  likewife  be  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  the  work.  We  meet  with  fome  few  hiftories,. 
in  which  the  writers  immediately  enter  upon  their  fub- 
jeCt,  without  any  introduction  ;  as  Xenophon  in  his 
Expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  Csefar  in  his 
Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars.  Rut  the 
latter  does  not  profefs  to  write  a  juft  hiftory  5  and  there¬ 
fore  left  himfelf  more  at  liberty,  as  well  in  this  refpeCl 
as  in  fome  others.  \ 

2.  Rut  order  is  principally  to  be  regarded  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  And  this  may  be  managed  two 
ways  y  either  by  attending  to  the  time  in  a  chronologi¬ 
cal: 
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cal  feries,  or  the  different  nature  and  cireumftances 
of  the  things  contained  in  the  hiftory.  However,  as 
thefe  two  methods  do  not  equally  fuit  all  fubjedls,  we 
fliall  a  little  confider  to  what  kind  of  hiftories  each  of 
them  feems  more  properly  adapted.  All  hiftory  then, 
as  we  have  obferved  already,  inay  be  reduced  to  three 
forts  j  biography ,  the  hiftory  of  particular  fates ,  and 
the  general  hiftory  of feveral fates  exifting  at  the  fame 
time. 

In  biography,  or  the  lives  of  particular  perfens,  moft 
writers  follow  the  order  of  time ;  though  fume  reduce 
them  to  certain  general  heads,  as  their  virtues  and  vices, 
or  their  public  and  private  chara6ter.  Plutarch  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  have  taken  the  former  method,  and 
Suetonius  the  latter. 

As.  to  the  hiftory  of  particular  ftates,  the  order  of 
time  is  generally  beft,  as  being  moft  natural  and  eafy. 
And  therefore  it  has  ufually  been  obferved  by  the  beft 
hiftorians,  as  Thucydides,  Livy,  and  others.  Taci¬ 
tus,  indeed,  wrote  two  diftindt  works  ;  one  of  which 
he  called  Annals ,  and  the  other  Hfories.  And  as  in 
both  he  has  kept  to  the  order  of  time,  critics  have  been 
at  a  lofs  to  affign  any  other  reafon  for  thefe  different 
titles,  unlefs  that  in  the  former  work  he  confines  him- 
felf  more  clofely  to  the  fadts  themfelves,  and  does  not 
treat  fo  largely  upon  the  caufes,  manner,  or  event  of 
them,  as  he  has  done  in  the  latter.  And  even  in  the 
cireumftances  of  faffs,  there  is  a  certain  order  proper 
to  be  obferved,  for  rendering  the  account  more  plain 
and  intelligible.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  the  deferip- 
tion  of  a  battle  or  fiege,  the  time  fhould  nrft  be  known, 
then  the  chief  perfon  or  perfons  who  conduced  it, 
then  the  number  of  forces,  and  other  requifites,  after¬ 
wards  the  nature  of  the  place,  then  the  adlion  itfelf, 
and  laftly  the  event.  But  fometimes  it  is  neccffary  to 
add  the  time  in  which  feveral  of  the  other  eircum- 
ftances  happened,  efpecially  in  adtions  of  any  confider- 
able  length.  Where  the  order  of  thefe  cireumftances 
is  confuted,  it  perplexes  the  account,  and  renders  it 
both  lefs  entertaining  to  the  reader,  and  more  difficult 
to  remember. 

In  a  general  hiftory,  the  order  of  time  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  preferved  ;  though,  where  the  adlions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  communities  have  refpedt  to  one  as  the  princi¬ 
pal,  they  fhould  all,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  referred  to 
the  tranfadlions  of  that  ftate.  But  oven  here  the  fe¬ 
veral  affairs  of  thofe  different  ftates  ought  to  be  rela¬ 
ted  feparately,  which  will  neceffarily  oecafion  the  an¬ 
ticipating  fome  things,  and  poftponing  others,  fo  that 
they  cannot  all  ftand  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  performed.  However,  Velleius  Paterculus 
fays  very  juftly  with  regard  to  this  fubjedt,  “  That 
every  entire  adlion  placed  together  in  one  view,  is 
much  better  apprehended  than  if  divided  by  different 
trifles.”  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  for  better  preferving 
the  chronojogy,  it  is  ufual  with  hiftorians,  when  they 
have  finifhed  any  particular  narrative,  in  paffing  to  the 
next,  to  exprefs  the  time  by  fome  fhort  and  plain 
tranfition  ;  and  fometimes  to  apologize  for  themfelves, 
by  afligning  the  reafons  of  their  condudt.  So  Poly¬ 
bius,  whole  hiftory  is  of  this  kind,  fays  concerning 
himfelf :  “  As  in  writing  the  adlions  of  each  year,  in 
the  order  of  time,  I  endeavour  to  reprefen t  the  affairs 
of  the  fame  nation  together  in  011c  lummary  view,  it 
is  plain  that  inconvenience  muft  of  courfe  attend  this 
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w'ay  of  writing.”  Curtius  profeffes  only  to  write  the  Com1Hii, 
actions  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon  ;  but  his  hiftory  tion  0f ] 
contains  in  it  the  principal  affairs  of  the  greateft  ftates 
in  the  world  during  that  period.  Now  although,  in  ^ 
the  courfe  of  thole  tranfadtions,  the  war  between  Ar- 
chelaus  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  Agis  king  of 
Sparta,  happened  before  the  battle  of  Alexander  at 
Arbeia  ;  yet  the  hiftorian  not  only  relates  that  battle 
firft,  but  carries  on  the  account  of  Alexander’s  affairs 
in  Alia  to  the  death  of  Darius  without  interruption; 
for  which  he  gives  this  reafon:  “  If  1  ihould  relate  Li(>. 
the  affairs  of  Alexander,  which  happened  in  the  mean  to. 
time,  either  in  Greece  or  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  each 
in  their  proper  order  and  time,  I  muft  interrupt  the 
affairs  of  Alia  ;  which  it  is  much  better  to  reprefent 
together  in  one  continued  feries  as  they  fell  out,  to 
the  flight  and  death  of  Darius.”  Such  anachroniffns, 
thf  refore,  are  nothing  more  than  what  neceffarily  arifo 
fometimes  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl  :  As  every 
thing,  the  more  complex  it  is,  and  contains  under  it  a 
great  number  of  parts,  is  more  difficult  to  be  digefted 
in  a  regular  order.  But  in  a  hiftory  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  ftates,  whofe  affairs  are  independent  of  one  an¬ 
other,  the  adfions  of  each  nation  muft  neceffarily  be 
feparated,  in  order  to  reprefent  them  in  a  juft  view, 
and  prevent  confufion.  This  is  the  method  which 
Herodotus  has  taken,  as  like  wife  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Juftin.  Now  both  the  pleafure  and  benefit  which 
fuch  hiftories  afford,  arife  from  obferving  the  condudl 
of  each  ftate  feparately  in  the  courfe  of  their  affairs, 
and  then  comparing  One  with  the  other.  And  as  the 
order  of  time  muft  frequently  be  interrupted,  it  is  not 
unufual  to  continue  the  chronology  at  proper  diftances 
in  relating  the  affairs  of  each  nation  ;  which  preferves 
an  unity  in  the  whole,  and  connects  it  in  one  confiftent 
body. 

The  divifion  of  hiftories  into  books  was  defigned 
only  for  the  better  diftindlion  of  the  fubjedt  and  eafe 
of  the  reader.  And  the  dividing  thefe  books  again 
into  chapters,  is  rather  a  pradlice  of  later  editors 
(founded,  as  they  have  thought,  on  the  fame  rea- 
fons),  than  countenanced  by  the  example  of  ancient 
writers. 


Art.  IV.  Of  Style. 
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An  hiftorical  ftyle  is  faid  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  Of ltyle, 
between  that  of  a  poet  and  an  orator,  differing  from 
both  not  only  in  the  ornamental  parts,  but  likewife  in 
the  common  idioms  and  forms  of  expreffion. 

Cicero  obferves,  that  “  nothing  is  more  agreeable  in  JDc  Clan 
hiftory  than  brevity  of  expreffion,  joined  with  purity  ®rat'  c,7i 
and  perfpicuity.”  Purity  indeed  is  not  peculiar  to  hif¬ 
tory,  but  yet  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary ;  for  no  one  will 
ever  think  him  fit  to  write  a  hiftory  who  is  not  mafter 
of  the  language  in  which  he  writes:  and  there¬ 
fore  when  Albinus  had  written  a  hiftory  of  the  Roman 
affairs  in  Greek,  and  apologifed  for  any  Hips  or  impro¬ 
prieties  that  might  be  found  in  the  language  upon  the 
account  of  his  being  a  Roman,  Cato  called  him  a  trifler, 
for  choofing  to  do  that  which,  after  he  had  done  it,  he 
was  obliged  to  aik  pardon  for  doing.  Nor  is  perfpi-  Gdl  lib* 
cuity  lefs  requifite  in  an  hiftorical  ftyle.  The  nature  of;d* c* s’ 
the  fubjedt  plainly  diredts  to  this.  For  as  hiftory  con- 
fifts  principally  in  narration,  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity 
are  nowhere  more  neceffary  than  in  a  relation  of  fadls. 

But 
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p.  111. 

onipofi-  But  thefe  two  properties  are  to  be  accompanied  with 
iftory  brevity,  (nice  nothing  is  more  difagreeable  than  a  long 
mnf__  and  tedious  narrative.  And  in  this  refpeft  an  hiftori- 
cal  ftyle  differs  both  from  that  of  poetry  and  oratory. 
For  the  poet  frequently  heightens  and  enlarges  his  de¬ 
fer)  ptions  of  fa  61s,  by  dwelling  upon  every  circumftance 
placing  it  in  different  views,  and  embellifliing  it  with 
the  fineft  ornaments  of  wit  and  language,  to  render  his 
images  more  agreeable  ;  and  the  orator  often  does  the 
like,  with  a  deiign  to  (trike  the  paffions.  But  fuch  co¬ 
louring  is  not  the  buiinefs  of  an  hiftorian,  who  aims  at 
nothing  more  than  a  juft  and  faithful  reprefentation  of 
what  he  relates,  in  a  way  beft  fuited  to  its  nature,  and 
in  fuch  language  as  is  moft  proper  to  fet  it  in  a  plain 
and  eafy  light.  r 

yrat.  {  Again,  Cicero,  treating  of  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  fays  : 
bat*  It  ought  to  be  fluent,  fmooth,  and  even,  free  from 

•  20.  that  harfhnefs  and  poignancy  which  is  ufual  at  the 
bar.”  The  properties  here  mentioned  diifinguifli  this 
ftyle  from  that  of  judicial  difcourfes,  in  which  the  ora¬ 
tor  often  finds  it  neceffary  to  vary  his  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing,  in  order  to  anfwer  different  views,  either  of  purfu- 
ing  an  argument,  prefting  an  adverfary,  addrefling  a 
judge,  or  recommending  the  merits  of  his  caufe.  This 
occafions  an  inequality  in  his  ftyle,  while  he  fpeaks 
lometimes  diredly,  at  other  times  by  way  of  queftion, 
and  intermixes  fliort  and  concife  exprcftions  with  round 
and  flowing  periods.  But  the  hiftorian  has  no  necefli- 
ty  for  fuch  variations  in  his  ftyle.  It  is  his  province 
to  efpoufe  no  party,  to  have  neither  friend  nor  foe,  but 
to  appear  wholly  difinterefted  and  indifferent  to  all  ; 
and  therefore  his  language  fhould  be  fmooth  and  equal 
in  his  relations  of  perfons  and  their  actions. 

But  further  :  Dionyfius  makes  “  decency  a  Princi¬ 
pe  P1  virtue  in  an  hiftorian  which  he  explains  by  fay¬ 
ing,  that  “  he  ought  to  preferve  the  charaders  of  the 
Persons  and  dignity  of  the  adions  of  which  he  treats.” 
And  to  do  this  it  feems  neceffary  that  an  hiftorical 
ftyle  fhould  be  animated  with  a  good  degree  of  life  and 
vigour  ;  without  which  neither  the  charaaers  of  emi¬ 
nent  perfons,  nor  their  remarkable  aaions,  which  make 
up  the  main  buiinefs  of  hiftory,  can  be  duly  reprefent- 
cd  :  for  even  things  in  themfelves  great  and  excellent, 
if  related  in  a  cold  and  lifelefs  manner,  often  do  not 
affea  us  in  a  degree  fuitable  to  their  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance.  .  And  this  feems  particularly  neceffary  in 
speeches,  in  order  to  reprefent  what  every  one  fays,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  different  country,  age,  temper,  and’fta- 
tion  of  life,  in  the  fame  manner  we  may  fuppofe  he 
either  really  did,  or  would  have  fpoken  himfelf  on  that 
cccafion.  Befides  there  are  fome  feenes  of  adion  which 
require  very  pathetic  and  moving  language  to  repre- 
.nt  them  agreeably  to  their  nature.  And  in  deferip- 
tions,  the  moft;  beautiful  tropes  and  lively  figures  are 
often  neceffary  to  fet  the  ideas  of  things  in  a  proper 
light.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  painting  and  ima- 
gery  make  up  no  fmall  part  of  the  hiftorian’s  province, 
though  h>5  colours  are  not  fo  ftrong  and  glittering  as 
thofe  either  of  the  poet  or  orator.  He  ought  therefore 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  men  and  the 
nature  of  the  paftions,  fince  he  is  often  obliged  to  de- 
lcribe  both  ;  in  the  former  of  which  Herodotus  ex- 

fcrvednd  Thucydides  in  the  latter>  S3  Dionyfius  has  ob- 
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.  Now  from  thefe  feveral  properties  laid  clown  by  an-  Ccmpofi/ 
cient  writers,  as  requilite  for  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  it  feems  tion  of 
upon  the  whole  to  agree  beft  with  the  middle  charac-  ,  Hlftor**  . 
ter.  .  And  this  will  further  appear,  by  what  they  fav  '  ^  * 

relating  to  the  ornamental  parts  of  ftyle  :  namely,  com"- 
pofition  and  dignity.  As  to  the  former  of  thefe,  which 
refpe&s  the  ftrudure  of  fentences,  and  the  feveral  parts 
of  them,  Demetrius  remarks,  that  “  An  hiftorical  pe¬ 
riod  ought  neither  to  rife  very  high,  nor  fink  very  low 
but  to  preferve  a  medium.”  This  fimplicity  (he  fays) 

“  becomes  the  gravity  and  credit  of  hiftory  •  and  dif- 
tingui  flies  it  from  oratory  on  the  one  hand,  and  dia¬ 
logue  on  the  other.”  His  meaning  is,  that  hiftorical 
periods. fhould  neither  be  fo  full  and  fonorous  as  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  oratory  :  nor  yet  fo  fliort  and  flat  as  in  dia¬ 
logue  :  the  former  of  which,  as  he  fays,  require  a  ftroncr 
voiee  to  pronounce  them  ;  and  the  latter  have  fcarce 
the.appearance  of  periods.  So  that,  according  to  this 
judicious  writer,  the  periods  beft  fuited  for  hiftory  are 
thofe  which,  being  of  a  moderate  length,  will  admit  of 
a  juft  rife  and  cadency,  and  may  be  pronounced  with 
eafe.  And  Dionyfius  tells  us,  that  «  Hiftory  fhould 
flow  fmooth  and  even, 'everywhere  confiftent  with  itfelf, 
without  roughnefs  or  chafms  in  the  found.”  This  re¬ 
lates  to  the  harmony  of  periods,  which  arifes  from  fuch 
a  pofition  of  the  words  as  renders  the  found  pleafant 
and  agreeable,  and  as  he  thinks  ought  to  be  attended 
to  in  hiftory.  And  as  to  dignity,  which  refpeds  the 
ufe  of  tropes  and  figures,  the  fame  author  fays,  that 
“  Hiftory  fhould  be  embellifhed  with  fuch  figures  as 
are  neither  vehement  nor  carry  in  them  the  appearance 
of  art.”  This  is  agreeable  to  what  Cicero  obferves,  in 
comparing  Xenophon  and  Califthenes,  two  Greek  his¬ 
torians.  “  Xenophon  the  Socratic  (fays  he)  was  the 
firft  philofopher,  and  after  him  Califthenes  the  fcholar 
of  Ariftotle,  who  wrote  an  hiftory;  the  latter  almoft 
like  a  rhetorician  :  but  the  ftyle  of  the  former  is  more 
moderate,  and  has  not  the  force  of  an  orator,  lefs  vehe¬ 
ment  perhaps,  but  in  my  opinion  more  fweet  and  plea¬ 
fant.”  The  difference  between  thefe  two  writers,  with  * 
regard  to  their  ftyle,  confifted  chiefly  in  the  choice  ofiib.  & 
their  figures  :  which  in  Xenophon  w^ere  more  gentle  c.  14. 
and  moderate,  and  therefore  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero 
more  agreeable  to  hiftory.  Now  thefe  feveral  proper¬ 
ties  relating  to  the  ornaments  of  language,  as  well  as 
thofe  before  mentioned,  which  by  ancient  writers  have 
been  thought  requifite  for  hiftory,  are  all  fuited  to  the 
middle  ftyle,  as  we  have  elfewhere  fhown  at  large.  See 
Oratory,  N°  99 — 121. 

But  notw'ithftanding  this  general  account  of  the  fe¬ 
ver*1  properties  which  conftitute  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  it 
admits  of  confiderable  varieties  from  the  different  na¬ 
ture  and  dignity  of  the  fubjed.  The  lives  of  particu¬ 
lar  perfons  do  not  require  that  ftrength  and  majefty  of 
expreflion,  nor  all  thofe  ornaments  of  language,  as 
an  hiftory  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  accordingly 
W’e  find  the  ftyle  of  Nepos  and  Suetonius  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  Livy.  The  former  is  fmooth  and 
eafy,  fcarce  rifing  above  the  low  charader  ;  but  the 
latter  often,  approaches  near  to  the  fublime.  And 
other  hiftorians  again  have  kept  a  medium  between 
thefe.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  middle  ftyle  is  the  proper  charader  for  hif¬ 
tory  ;  though  hiftorians  may  fometimes  fink  into  the 
3  Z  lovr 
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Compofi-  low  chara&er,  and  at  other  times  rife  to  the  gran- 
Hiftory  ^eur  an<^  magnificence  of  the  fublime,  from  the  dif- 
»T — —  >  ferent  nature  of  their  fubjeft,  or  fome  particular  parts 

of  it.  For  that  is  to  be  efteemed  the  proper  charac¬ 
ter  of  any  writing  which  in  the  general  belt  fuits  it. 
And  this  diftinttion  may  help  us  in  fome  meafure  to 
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reconcile  the  fentlments  of  writers  upon  this  head,  Compofi, 
who  feem  to  attribute  different  chara&ers  to  an  hifto-  don  0f 
rical  ftyle,  or  at  leaf!  to  judge  where  the  truth  lies ;  t  Hlftory« 
fince  a  variety  of  ftyle  is  not  only  requifite  in  different 
fubje&s,  but  likewife  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
work. 


HIT 


HlSTORT  of  Nature ,  or  Natural  Hiftory .  See  Na¬ 
tural  History. 

HISTRIO,  in  the  ancient  drama,  fignified  an  ac¬ 
tor  or  comedian  *,  but  more  efpecially  a  pantomime,  who 
exhibited  his  part  by  geftures  and  dancing.  Livy  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  hiftriones  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Etruria,  in  the  year  of  the  city  391,  (Dec.  i. 
lib.  7.). 


HISTRIX.  See  Hystrix. 

HITCHING,  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Hart- 
fordfhire  in  England,  fituated  near  a  large  wood  called 
hitchwood.  The  manor  was  the  ancient  deinefne  of 
the  kings  of  England,  as  it  continues  at  this  day  5  and 
it  has  been  the  dower  of  feveral  of  their  queens.  The 
,  town  is  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  county  for  number 
of  ftreets,  houfes,  and  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  divers  merchants  of  the  ftaple  of  Calais  refided 
here,  fince  which  that  trade  is  loft.  The  inhabitants 
now  make  large  quantities  of  malt  \  and  the  market  is 
one  of  the  greateft  in  England  for  wheat.  W.  Long, 
o.  10.  N.  Lat.  51.  58. 

HITHE,  or  Hythe,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England, 
70  miles  from  London.  It  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports  ; 
and  had  formerly  five  parifties,  but  by  the  choking  up  of 
its  harbour  and  other  accidents  is  now  reduced  to  one. 
1*11  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  numbers  of  its  inhabitants 
were  cut  off  by  a  peftilence,  200  of  their  houfes  con¬ 
fined  by  fire,  and  five  of  their  fhips  funk  at  fea,  with 
the  lofs  of  100  men  5  fo  that  the  people  were  going  to 
_  abandon  the  town,  had  not  the  king  by  his  charter 
generoufly  releafed  to  them,  for  five  turns  next  follow¬ 
ing,  Iheir  fervice  of  five  ftiips  of  100  men  and  five 
horfe,  which  they  were  to  have  furniftied  out  and  kept 
at  their  own  charge  in  the  king’s  wars  for  15  days. 
It  was  firft  incorporated  by  the  name  of  barons  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Huh  ;  but  the  government  was  after¬ 
wards  changed.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  with  the  name  of  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  common¬ 
alty  of  the  town  and  port  of  Hith,  who  with  the  free¬ 
men  ele&  the  members  of  parliament.  The  mayor  is 
chofen  yearly  on  Candlemas-day.  Here  is  a  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  fairs  in  July  and  December.  From 
hence  to  Canterbury  is  a  paved  Roman  military  way, 
called  Stoney  Street ;  and  at  a  little  diftancefrom  hence 
are  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  caftle,  which  included 
3  0  acres.  There  is  a  remarkable  pile  of  dry  bones  in 
the  town,  28  feet  long,  6  broad,  and  8  high  *,  they  are 
kept  in  a  vault  under  the  church  in  as  good  order  as 
books  in  a  library,  confifting  of  feveral  thoufand  heads, 
arms,  legs,  thigh-bones,  &c.  fome  very  gigantic,  and 
appear  by  an  infeription  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Danes 
and  Britons  killed  in  a  battle  near  this  place,  before 
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the  Norman  conqueft.  From  hence  to  Boulogne  is 
reckoned  the  fliorteft  cut  to  France.  E.  Lon?.  1.  10 
N.  Lat.  51.  8. 

HITTITES,  the  defeendants  of  Heth.  SeeHETH. 

HIVE,  in  country  affairs,  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  bees.  See  Apis  and  Bee. 

HIVITES,  a  people  defeended  from  Canaan.  They 
dwelt  at  firft  in  the  country  which  w'as  afterwards  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Caphtorims,  or  Philiftines.  There  were 
Hivites  likewife  at  Shechem  and  Gibeon,  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  centre  of  the  promifed  land  $  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Shechem  and  the  Gibeonites  were  Hi¬ 
vites,  (Joftiua  xi.  19.  Genefis  xxxiv.  2.).  Laftly,  there 
were  fome  beyond  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Her- 
mon  (Joftiua  xi.  3.).  Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  Cad¬ 
mus,  who  carried  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  into  Greece, 
ivas  an  Hivite.  His  name,  Cadmus ,  comes  from  the  He¬ 
brew  Keden ,  44  the  eaft,”  becaufe  he  was  of  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  name  of  his  wife 
Hermtone ,  comes  from  Mount  Hermon,  at  the  foot 
whereof  the  Hivites  had  their  dwelling.  The  meta- 
morphofis  of  Cadmus’s  companions  into  ferpents  13 
grounded  on  the  fignification  of  the  name  Hivites , 
which  in  Phoenician  fignifies  44  ferpents.” 

HOACHE,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  a  kind  of  earth 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  chalk,  but  harder,  and 
feeling  like  foap  \  whence  fome  think  that  it  is  either 
the  fame  with  the  foap-rock  of  Cornwall,  or  very 
like  it.  The  Chinefe  mix  it  with  water  till  the  li¬ 
quor  is  of  the  confiftence  of  cream,  and  then  varnifti 
their  china-ware  with  it. 

HOAD  LEY,  Benjamin,  fucceflively  biftiop  of 
Bangor,  Hereford,  Salifbury,  and  Winch efter,  was 
born  in  1676.  His  firft  preferment  in  the  church  was 
the  re&ory  of  St  Peter  le  Poor,  and  the  le&urefhip  of 
St  Mildred’s  in  the  Poultry.  In  the  year  170 6,  he 
publifhed  fome  Remarks  on  the  late  Biftiop  Atterbury’s 
fermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr  Bennet,  in  which  Dr  At- 
terbury  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hoadley,  laid 
down  fome  dangerous  propofitions.  Two  years  after, 
Mr  Hoadley  again  entered  the  lifts  againft  this  for¬ 
midable  antagonift  \  and  in  his  exceptions  againft  a  fer¬ 
mon  publiftied  by  Dr  Atterbury,  intitled  44  The  Power 
of  Charity  to  Cover  Sin,”  he  attacked  the  doctor  with 
his  ufual  ftrength  of  reafoning  and  difpaftionate  in¬ 
quiry.  In  1709,  another  difpute  arofe  between  thefe 
two  learned  combatants,  concerning  the  do&rine  of 
non-refiftance,  occafioned  by  a  performance  of  Mr 
Hoadley ’s,  intitled  44  The  Meafures  of  Obedience f 
fome  pofitions  in  which  Dr  Atterbury  endeavoured 
to  confute  in  his  elegant  Latin  fermon  preached  that 
year  before  the  London  clergy.  In  this  debate  Mr 
Hoadley  fignalized  himfelf  in  fa  eminent  a  degree, 
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that  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons  gave  him  a 


*  particular  mark 
in  an  addrefs  to 


of  their  regard,  by  reprefenting, 
the  queen,  the  fignal  fervices  he 
had  done  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.— 
Jhe  principles,  however,  which  he  efpouled  being  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  general  temper  of  thofe  times,  drew 
on  him  the  virulence  of  a  party  \  yet  it  was  at  this 
period  (1710,  when,  as  he  himfelf  exprefled  it ,  fury 
feemed  to  be  let  loofe  upon  him)  that  the  late  Mrs  How¬ 
land  prefented  him  to  the  redtory  of  Streatham  in  Sur¬ 
ry,  unafked,  unapplied  to,  and  without  his  either  ha¬ 
ving  feen  her  or  been  feen  by  her.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  King  George  1.  Mr  Hoadley  was  confecrated 
to  the  fee  of  Bangor  5  and,  1717,  having  broached 
fome  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift’s  king¬ 
dom,  &c.  he  again  became  the  objedl  of  popular  cla¬ 
mour.  At  this  jun&ure  he  was  diftinguiflxed  by  an¬ 
other  particular  mark  of  the  royal  regard,  by  means 
©f  which  the  convocation  was  fucceffively  prorogued, 
and  it  was  not  permitted  to  fit,  or  do  any  bufmefs, 
till  that  refen tment  was  entirely  fubfided.  In  172,1 
he  was  traflated  to  Hereford ;  and  from  thence,  in 
1723,  to  Salifbury.  In  1734,  he  was  tranflated  to 
Winchefler  (on  the  demife  of  Dr  Willis),  and  pub¬ 
lifhed  h  is  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacrament :  a  perform¬ 
ance  which  ferved  as  a  butt  for  his  adverfaries  to  fhoot 
at  $  yet  impartiality  owns  it  to  be  clear,  rational,  and 
manly,  written  with  great  candour  and  judgment,  and 
fuited  to  the  capacity  of  every  ferious  and  confiderate 
inquirer  after  truth.  — His  latter  days  were  embittered 
by  a  raoft  vile  inftanee  of  fraud  and  ingratitude.  The 
bifhop  took  a  French  priefl,  who  pretended  to  abjure 
his  religion,  under  his  protedlion,  with  no  other  re¬ 
commendation  than  that  of  his  neceflities  j  in  return /or 
>vhieh  a£t  of  humanity,  the  pried  found  an  opportunity 
of  getting  the  bifhop’s  name  written  by  his  own  hand, 
and,  caufing  a  note  of  fome  thoufand  pounds  to  be  placed 
before  it,  offered  it  in  payment.  But  the  bifhop  deny, 
ing  it  to  be  his,  it  was  brought  before  a  court  of  jufliee, 
and  was  there  found  to  be  a  grofs  impofition.  The  un¬ 
grateful  villain  had  now  recourfe  to  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  charged  the  bifhop  with  being  a  drunkard  5 
and  alleged  that  he  had  the  note  of  him  when  he  was 
in  liquor.  To  this  calumny  the  bifhop  made  a  full 
and  nervous  anfwer }  in  which  he  expofed  the  man’s 
falfehood,  and  folemnly  averred  that  he  was  never 
drunk  in  his  whole  life.  The  world  with  becoming 
ardour  embraced  his  defenee,  and  he  had  the  happi- 
nefs.  to  find  himfelf  perfectly  acquitted  even  of  any 
fufpicion  of  fuch  a  charge.  As  a  writer,  he  pofTeffed 
uncommon  abilities.  His  fermons  (publifhed  in  1754 
*755)  are  efteemed  inferior  to  few  writings  in  the 
Englifh  language,  for  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  ener¬ 
gy  and  ftrength  of  reafoning,  and  a  free  and  mafterly 
manner.  In  private  life,  he  was  naturally  facetious, 
eafy,  and  complying  •>  fond  of  company,  yet  would 
frequently  leave  it  for  the  purpofes  of  ftudy  or  devo¬ 
tion..  He  was  everywhere  happy  j  and  particularly 
in  his  own  family,  where  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
inftru&ing  by  his  influence  and  example.  He  died  in 
1761,  aged  83.  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  1.  Terms  of  Acceptance,  8vo.  2.  Reafon- 
ablenefs  of  Conformity.  3.  On  the  Sacrament.  His 
iradls  and  pamphlets  are  extremely  numerous  :  and 
the  reader  may  fee  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  in 
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his. life  inferted  in  the  fupplement  to  the  Biographia 
Britannica. 

Hoadley,  Benjamin ,  M.  D.  fon  of  the  former, 
born  in  1706;  and  fludied  at  Bennet  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Herring,  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  his  degree  in  phy- 
fic  j  and  particularly  applying  himfelf  to  mathematical 
and  philofophical  ftudies,  was,  when  very  young,  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety.  He  was  made 
regifter  of  Hereford  while  his  father  filled  that  fee,  and 
was  early  appointed  phyfician  to  his  majefty’s  houfe- 
hold,  but  died  at  his  houfe  in  Chelfca  in  1757.  He 
wrote,  1 .  T  hree  letters  on  the  organs  of  refpiration,  4to 
2.  The  Sufpicious  Hufband,  a  comedy.  3.  Obferva- 
tions  on  a  feries  of  eledtrieal  experiments  \  and,  4.  Ora - 
tioanniy  erf  aria,  in  Theatro  Col .  Med .  Londin.  ex  Han* 
vet  injlituto  habita  die  Oflob.  1742. 

HOAI-NGAN-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Hiang-nan.  According  to  Grofier,  it  is  fituated  in 
a  marfh,  and  is  enclofed  by  a  triple  wall.  As  the  ground 
on  which  it  Hands  is  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  canal, 
the  inhabitants  live  in  continual  dread  of  an  inundation* 
The  fuburbs  extend  to  the  diftance  of  a  league  on  each 
fide  of  the  canal,  and  form  at  their  extremity  a  kind  of 
port  on  the  river  Hoang-ho.  This  place  is  very  po- 
'pulous,  and  every  thing  in  it  announces  an  a&ive  and 
brilk  trade..  One  of  thofe  great  mandarins  who  have 
the  infpedlion  of  the  canals  and  navigation,  and  who 
are  alfo  obliged  to  fupply  the  eourt  with  necefiary  pro- 
vifions,  refides  here.  This  city  has  eleven  others  under 
its  jurifdi&ion  $  two  of  which  are  of  the  fecond,  and 
nine  of  the  third  clafs. 

HOAR-hound.  See  Marrubium,  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

.HOARSENESS,  in  Medicine ,  a  diminution  of  the 
voice,  commonly  attended  with  a  preternatural  afperity 
and  roughnefs  thereof.  The  parts  affected  are  the 
afpera  arteria  and  larynx.  For  its  caufes  and  cure,  fee 
Medicine  Index . 

HOBAL,  in  Mythology ,  an  idol  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  the  worfhip  of  which  at  Mecca  was  deftroyed 
by  Mahomet. 

HOBBES,  Thomas,  a  political  writer,  w*as  born  at 
Malmfbury  in  1588.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  j 
and  having  completed  his  ftudiesat  Oxford,  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  governor  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  William  Caven- 
dilh  earl  of  Devonfhire.  He  travelled  'through  France 
and  Italy  with  that  young  noblemen,  and  at  length  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  entirely  to  the  fludy  of  polite  literature. 
He  tranflated  Thucydides  into  Englifli  5  and  publifhed 
his  tranflation  in  5628,  in  order  to  fliow  his  country¬ 
men,  from  the  Athenian  hiflory,  the  diforders  and 
confiifions  of  a  democratical  government.  In  1626  his 
patron  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  died  j  and  in  1628  his 
fon  died  alfo  5  whieh  lofs  affedled  Mr  Hobbes  to  fuch 
degree,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted  an  offer  made 
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him  of  going  abroad  a  fecond  time  with  the  fon  of  Sir 
Gervafe  Clifton  j  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied 
into  Franee,  and  Raid  there  fome  time.  But  while 
he  continued  there,  he  was  folicited  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  refume  his  concern  for  the  hopes  of  that 
family  to  whom  he  had  attached  himfelf  fo  early,  and 
to  v’hich  he  owed  fo  many  and  fo  great  obligations. 
In  1631,  the  countefs  dowager  of  Devonfhire  defired 
to  put  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  who  was  then 
3  Z  2  about 


abuut  the  age  of  13.  This  was  very  fuitable  to  Mr 
Hobbes’s  inclinations,  who  difcharged  that  trull  with 
great  fidelity  and  diligence.  In  1634,  lie  republilhed 
his  translation  of  Thucydides,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  de¬ 
dication  to  that  young  nobleman,  in  which  he  gives  a 
great  character  of  his  father,  and  reprefen ts  in  the 
flrongeft  terms  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  that 
illuftnous  family.  The  lame  year  he  accompanied  his 
noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  his  vacant  hours 
to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  more  efpecially 
to  the  perfect  understanding  of  mechanifm,  and  the 
-caufes  of  animal  motion.  He  had  frequent  converfa- 
tions  upon  thefe  fubjeas  with  Father  Marin  Merfenne  ; 
o  man  defervedly  famous,  and  who  kept  up  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  almoft  all  the  learned  in  Europe.  From 
Paris  he  attended  his  pupil  into  Italy,  where  at  Pifa  he 
became  known  to  that  great  aftronomer  Galileo  Gali¬ 
lei,  who  communicated  to  him  his  notions  very  freely  j 
and  after  having  feen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  that 
country,  he  returned  with  the  earl  of  Devonftiire  into 
England.  Afterwards,  forefeeing  the  civil  wars,  he 
went  to  feek  a  retreat  at  Paris ;  where,  by  the  good 
offices  of  his  friend  Father  Merfenne,  he  became  known 
to  the  famous  Renatus  des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held 
a  correfpondence  with  him  upon  feveral  mathematical 
fubje&s,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Mr  Hobbes  pub- 
liffied  in  the  works  of  Des  Cartes.  But  when  this 
philofopher  printed  afterwards  his  Meditations,  where¬ 
in  he  attempted  to  eftablifh  points  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence  from  innate  ideas,  Mr  Hobbes  took  the  liberty 
of  diffenting  from  him  ;  as  did  alfo  the  French  king’s 
mathematical  profeffor,  the  illuftrious  Peter  GafTendi, 
with  whom  Mr  Hobbes  contraded  a  very  clofe  friend¬ 
ship,  which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  death  of  the 
former.  In  1642,  Mr  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies 
of  his  famous  book  De  Cive ,  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  became  known,  railed  him  many  adverfaries,  who 
charged  him  with  inftilling  principles  which  had  a 
dangerous  tendency.  Among  many  illuftrious  perfons 
who,  upon  Shipwreck  of  the  royal  caufe,  retired  to 
France  for  fafety,  was  Sir  Charles  Cavendiih,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  j  and  this  gentleman,  being 
fkilled  in  every  branch  of  the  mathematics,  proved  a 
conftant  friend  and  patron  to  Mr  Hobbes  j  who,  by 
embarking  in  1645  in  a  controverfy  about  fquaringthe 
circle,  was  growm  fo  famous  for  it,  that  in  1647  he 
was  recommended  to  inftruft  Charles  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  Charles  II.  in  mathematical  learning. 
His  care  in  the  difcharge  of  this  office  gained  him  the 
efteem  of  that  prince  in  a  very  high  degree  :  and  though 
he  afterwards  withdrew  his  public  favour  to  Mr  Hobbes 
011  account  of  his  writings,  yet  he  always  retained 
a  fenfe  of  the  fervices  he  had  done  him  5  Showed  him 
various  marks  of  his  favour  after  he  was  reftored  to  his 
dominions  ♦,  and,  as  fome  fay,  had  his  piflure  hanging 
in  his  clofet.  This  year  alfo  was  printed  in  Holland, 
by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbiere,  a  fecond  and  more  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  his  book  tie  Give;  to  which  are  pre¬ 
fixed  two  Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  the  one  by  Mr 
Gaffendi,  the  other  by  Father  Merfenne,  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  it  :  and  in  1650  W'as  published  at  London  a 
fmall  treatife  of  Mr  Hobbes’s,  entitled  Human  Nature  ; 
and  another  De  corpore  politico ,  or  “  Of  the  elements 
of  the  law.” 

All  this  time  Mr  Hobbes  had  been  digesting  with 


great  care  and  pains  his  religious,  political,  and  moral  Hobbes, 
principles,  into  a  complete  fyftem,  which  he  called  the 
Leviathan ,  and  which  was  printed  in  English  at  Lon- 
don  in  1650  and  1651.  After  the  publication  of  his 
Leviathan  he  returned  to  England,  and  paSTed  the  fum- 
mer  commonly  at  his  patron  the  earl  of  Devonshire’s 
feat  in  Derbyshire,  and  Some  of  his  winters  in  town, 
where  he  had  for  his  intimate  friends  fome  of  the  great- 
eft  men  of  the  age.  In  1660,  upon  the  restoration,  he 
quitted  the  country,  and  came  up  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  from  the  king  affurance  of  protedtroii,  and 
had  an  annual  penfion  of  look  fettled  upon  him  out 
of  the  privy  purfe.  Yet  this  did  not  render  him  en¬ 
tirely  fafe  :  for,  in  1666,  his  Leviathan  and  his  trea¬ 
tife  De  Cive  were  cenfured  by  parliament  ;  which 
alarmed  him  very  much,  as  did  alfo  the  bringing  in  of 
a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons  to  puniSh  atheifm  and 
profanenefs.  When  this  Storm  was  a  little  blown  over, 
he  began  to  think  of  procuring  a  beautiful  edition  of 
his  pieces  that  were  in  Latin  j  but  finding  this  im¬ 
practicable  in  England,  he  caufed  it  to  be  undertaken 
abroad,  where  they  were  published  in  quarto  in  1668, 
from  the  prefs  of  John  Bleau.  In  1669,  he  was  vi- 
fited  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  then  prince,  afterwards 
duke  of  Tufcany,  who  gave  him  ample  marks  of  his 
efteem  and  refpeCt  ;  and  having  received  his  picture, 
and  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  caufed  them 
to  be  repofited,  the  former  among  his  curiosities,  the 
latter  in  his  noble  library  at  Florence.  The  like  vifits 
he  received  from  foreign  ambaffadors  and  other  Strangers 
of  distinction  ;  w  ho  were  curious  to  fee  a  perfon  whofe 
Singular  opinions  and  numerous  waitings  had  made  fo 
much  noife  all  over  Europe.  In  1672,  he  wrote  his 
own  life  in  Latin  verfe,  when,  as  he  obferves,  he  had 
completed  his  84th  year  :  and,  in  1674,  he  published 
in  English  verfe  four  books  of  Homer’s  Odyffey  ;  w  hich 
u'as  fo  well  received,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  whole  Iliad  and  OdySTey,  which  he  likewife 
performed  and  published  in  1675.  About  this  time 
he  took  his  leave  of  London,  and  went  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Derbyshire  :  where,  however, 
he  did  not  remain  inactive,  notwithstanding  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age  j  but  published  from  time  to  time  feveral 
pieces,  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  his  w  orks.  He 
died  in  1679,  aged  92* 

As  to  his  character  and  manners,  they  are  thus  de* 
feribed  by  Dr  White  Kennet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
CavendiSh  family.  “  The  earl  of  Devonshire  (fays 
he)  for  his  whole  life  entertained  Mr  Hobbes  in  his 
family,  as  his  old  tutor  rather  than  as  his  friend  or 
confidant.  He  let  him  live  under  his  roof  in  eafe  and 
plenty,  and  in  his  own  way,  without  making  ufe  of  him 
in  any  public,  or  fo  much  as  domeftic  affairs.  He 
would  frequently  put  off  the  mention  of  his  name,  and 
fay,  ‘  He  was  a  humorift,  and  nobody  could  account 
for  him.’  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  of  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  Mr  Hobbes,  fomewhat  obfer- 
vable.  His  profeffed  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate 
the  morning  to  his  exercife,  and  the  afternoon  to  his 
ftudies.  And  therefore,  at  his  firft  rifing,  he  walked 
out,  and  climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach  \  or  if  the 
weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigued  himfelf  within  doors 
by  fome  exercife  or  other,  to  be  in  a  fweat :  recom¬ 
mending  that  pradice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old 
man  had  more  moifture  than  heat,  and  therefore  by 
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flich  motion  heat  was  to  be  acquired  and  molfture  ex¬ 
celled.  After  this,  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfaft  ; 
and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the 
earl,  the  countefs,  and  the  children,  and  any  confider- 
able  Grangers,  paying  fome  (hort  addrefles  to  all  of 
them.  He  kept  thefe  rounds  till  about  1 2  o’clock 
when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which 
he  ate  always  by  himfelf  without  ceremony.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  dinner  he  retired  to  his  fludy,  and  had  his  candle 
with  io  or  12  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him;  then  (hut¬ 
ting  his  door,  he  fell  to  fmoking,  thinking,  and  wri¬ 
ting  for  feveral  hours.  He  retained  a  friend  or  two  at 
court,  and  efpecially  the  lord  Arlington,  to  protedl 
him  if  occafion  (hould  require.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that 
it  was  lawful  to  make  ufe  of  ill  indruments  to  do  our- 
felves  good  :  ‘  If  I  were  call  (fays  he)  into  a  deep  pit, 
and  the  devil  (ho'uld  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  I  would 
take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it.’  After  the  re¬ 
storation,  he  watched  all  opportunities  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  king  and  his  prime  miniders;  and  look¬ 
ed  upon  his  penfion  to  be  more  valuable,  as  an  earned 
of  favour  and  protection,  than  upon  any  other  account. 
His  future  courfe  of  life  was  to  be  free  from  dan¬ 
ger.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty 
houfe.  Whenever  the  earl  removed,  he  would  go  along 
with  him,  even  to  his  lad  dage,  from  Chatfworth  to 
Hardwick.  When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
he  dared  not  to  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  way  upon 
a  feather-bed  in  a  coach,  though  he  furvived  the  jour¬ 
ney  but  a  few  days.  He  could  not  bear  any  difeourfe  of 
death,  and  ftemed  to  cad  off  all  thoughts  of  it.  He 
delighted  to  reckon  upon  longer  life.  The  winter  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  he  made  a  warm  coat,  which  he. faid  mud 
lad  him  three  years,  and  then  he  would  have  fuch  ano¬ 
ther.  In  his  lad  licknefs  his  frequent  quedions  were, 
Whether  his  difeafe  was  curable  ?  and  when  intimations 
were  given,  that  he  might  have  eafe,  but  no  remedy, 
he  ufed  this  expredion,  ‘  I  (hall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole 
to  creep  out  of  the  world  at ;’  'which  are  reported  to 
have  been  his  lad  fen (ible  words;  and  his  lying  fome 
days  following  in  a  filent  flupefaftion,.  did  feem  owing 
to  his  mind  more  than  to  his  body. 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  Hobbes’s 
dyle  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  any  other  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  for  its  uncom¬ 
mon  drength  and  purity  fcarcely,  equalled  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign.  “  He  has  in  tranflation  (fays  he) 
done  Thucydides  as  much  judice  as  he  has  done  injury 
to  Homer  ;  but  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  born  for 
mueh  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  heps  of  his 
predeceffors.  He  was  for  bribing  out  new  paths  in 
fcience,  government,  and  religion  ;  and  for  removing 
the  land-marks  of  former  ages.  His  ethics  have  a 
brong  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals,  and  his  politics 
to  dedroy  that  liberty  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
human  creature.  He  is  commonly  represented  as  a 
feeptic  in  religion,  and  a  dogmatid  in  philofophy ;  but 
he  was  a  dogmatid  in  both.  The  main  principles  of 
his  Leviathan  are  as  little  founded  in  moral  or  evan¬ 
gelical  truths,  as  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  for  fqua- 
ring  the  circle  are  in  mathematical  demondration.  His 
book  on  human  nature  is  ebeemed  the,  bed  of  his 
works.” 

HOBBY,  the  name  of  a  hawk  called  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  fubbuteo.  See  Falso,  Ornithology  Index. . 
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It  is  a  hawk  of  the  lure,  and  not  of  the  fid  ;  and  is 
very  like  the  faker,  only  much  lefs.  It  m^kes  excel¬ 
lent  fport  with  net  and  fpaniels;  for  when  the  birds  ^ 
fee  the  hobby,  they  dare  not  commit  themfelves  to 
the  wing,  but  lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  fo  are  ta¬ 
ken  in  nets. 

Hobby  is  alfo  a  name  formerly  given  to  drong  ac¬ 
tive  horfes  of  a  middling  fizc  :  they  are  reported  to 
have  been  originally  natives  of  Ireland,  and  were  much 
liked  and  ufed.  Nags  anfwer  the  fame  defeription  as 
to  fize,  qualities,  and  employments. 

#  HOBGOBLIN,  is  a  name  vulgarly  applied  to  fai¬ 
ries  or  apparitions.  Skinner  calls  the  word  robgoblins , 
and  derives  it  from  Robin  Goodfellow,  Hob  being  the 
nick-name  of  Robin  :  but  Wallis  and  Junius,  with 
greater  probability,  derive  it  from  hopgoblins ,  empuf^ 
becaufc  they  are  (uppofed  to  hop  without  moving  both 
their  feet. 

#  HOBLERS,  or  HoBiLERSj  Hobelarii ,  in  our  an* 
cicnt  cudoms,  wTere  men  who,  by  their  tenure,  were 
obliged  to  maintain  a  light  horfe  or  hobby,  for  the  cer¬ 
tifying  any  invafion  towards  the  fea-fidc.— ' The  name 
was  alfo  ufed  for  certain  Irilh  knights,  who  ufed  to 
ferVe  as  light  horfemen  upon  hobbies. 

HOB-NAIL,  a  nail  with  a  thick  drong  head,  ufed 
in  (hoeing  a  hobby  or  little  horfe. 

HOB-NOB,  or  HaB-NAB,  a  cant  word  formed  from 
hop  ne  hop ,.  and  denoting  an  event  which  happens  at 
random  or  by  mere  chance. 

IiOBOO,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Otalieite, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  ifiands  of  the  South  fea,  to 
their  fuperfine  cloth.  It  is  the  thinned  and  mod  fi- 
n idied  preparation  of  the  aouta. 

HQBSHEE  coffrees,  a  kind  of  Abydinian  (laves 
very  frequent  in  the  empire  of  Hitidodan.  They 
come  modly  from  a  province  fubjedl  to  the  Negus  of 
Ethiopia,  called  Innariah,  to  the  fouth  of  his  other 
dominions,  and  bordering  upon  Negroland  in  Africa  ; 
from  whence  they  are  feletfed,  and  a  great  traffic 
made  of  them  over  all  Mogolidan  and  Perfia  ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  fea  that 
they  are  brought.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
fmooth  and  gloffy,  and  perfe&ly  black,  than  their  (kin  5 
in  which  they  far  furpafs  the  negroes  on  the  coad  of 
Guinea  ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  have  not  any  thing 
of  their  thick  lips,  though  otherwife  as  woolly  haired 
as  they.  They  are  highly  valued  for  their  courage, 
fidelity,  and  (hrewdnefs;  in  which  they  fo  far  excel,  as 
often  to  rife  to  pods  of  great  honour,  and  are  made 
governors  of  places  under  the  title  Siddees. 

HOBSON?S-choice,  a  vulgar  proverbial  expreflion, 
applied  to  that  kind  of  choice  in  which  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative.  It  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
carrier  at  Cambridge,  who  let  out  hackney  horfes,  and 
obliged  each  cudomer  to  take  in  his  turn  that  horfe 
which  dood  next  the  dable  door. 

HOCHE,  Lazarus,  a  republican  French' general. 
This  extraordinary  man,  and  particular  favourite  of 
fortune,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  June  1*68,  at  the 
village  of  Montreuil,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Versailles.  His 
father,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  had  been  a  foldier ; 
but  a&ed  afterwards  in  the  capacity  of  a  menial  fer- 
vant,  and  was  appointed  to  feed  the  hounds  of  Louis  , 
XV.  His  mother  died  foon  after  the  birth  of  young 
Hoche,  by  which  he  was  left  in  a  great  meafure  dedi-  _ 
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‘he.  tute,  Ills  aged  father  (then  about  72)  being  unable  to 
contribute ^to  his  fupport.  By  the  humanity  of  an 
aunt,  however,  who  kept  a  green  flail  at  Verfailles, 
he  was  relbued  from  abfolute  beggary.  She  fent  him 
to  a  fmall  fchool,  where  he  acquired  a  tolerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  reading  and  writing,  (hewing  himfelf  at  once 
the  bed  and  mod  mifchievous  fcholar  in  the  whole 
fchool.  He  was  made  a  choriller  by  the  rector  of  St 
Germain-en-Laye,  becaufe  he  found  him  to  be  a  boy 
of  a  very  lively  difpofition.  He  very  foon  difcovered 
an  infatiable  third,  for  information  upon  every  fubjeCt, 
alking  quedions  at  thofe  who  were  much  older  than 
himfelf,  and  lidening  with  the  utmod  attention  to  the 
anfwers  they  returned.  The  ingenuity  of  his  remarks 
and  inquiries  was  often  perplexing  to  others  5  but  as 
he  gradually  approached  towards  manhood,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  change  took  place,  both  in  his  manners  and 
difpofition.  His  loquacity  was  fucceeded  by  a  mufing, 
contemplative  turn,  and  he  proved  by  the  importance 
of  his  converfation,  that  he  had  not  meditated  in 
vain. 

Finding  that  his  wants  grew  more  numerous  than 
could  be  fupplied  by  the  indudry  of  his  aunt,  he  form¬ 
ed  the  commendable  refolution  of  earning  his  own  fub- 
fidence,  and  accordingly  became  a  fort  of  adidant  in 
the  royal  dables  of  Verfailles.  His  ardent  character, 
however,  foon  found  this  fituation  by  far  too  degrading} 
he  already  viewed  it  with  abhorrence  ;  and  having  ac¬ 
cidentally  met  with  fome  part  of  the  works  of  Rouffeau, 
a  fpirit  of  independence  indantly  feized  upon  him.  Ap¬ 
prehending  that  he  might  better  his  fituation  by  going 
abroad,  to  which  he  was  drongly  urged  by  a  rafcal  who 
made  a  prey  of  him,  even  offered  him  money  to  enable 
him  to  profecute  the  undertaking,  and  then  gave  him 
to  underdand  that  he  was  now  a  foldier  in  the  French 
guards.  Hoche,  finding  it  wholly  unavailing  to  remon- 
drate,  was  fent  at  the  age  of  16  to  join  his  regiment, 
which  was  then  quartered  at  Paris.  Here  he  found 
himfelf  poffeffed  of  no  more  than  125  livres  (about  5I. 
fterling),  the  united  refult  of  his  own  economy,  and 
the  bounty  he  received  on  entering  the  army.  Even 
out  of  this  fmall  fum  he  was  obliged  to  treat  his  fellow 
foldiers  with  a  breakfad,  which  exhauded  his  whole 
dock.  A  military  life,  however,  foon  appeared  to  be 
exactly  fuited  to  his  difpofition,  fo  that  he  furpaffed  all 
the  other  recruits  in  the  rapidity  with  which  he  learned 
the  manual  exercife }  and  in  a  fingle  month  was  fit  for 
the  veteran  ranks. 

His  limbs  were  admirably  proportioned,  his  drefs  was 
always  neat,  and  his  conduct  fo  regular,  that  he  was 
made  a  grenadier  at  the  requelt  of  the  company.  He 
now  felt  the  circumfcribed  nature  of  his  education,  of 
which  he  was  alhamed,  and  he  determined  to  atchieve 
that  by  his  own  exertions  which  the  penury  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  prevented  them  from  accomplilhing.  He  faw  the 
necefiity  of  a  command  of  books,  and  as  his  pay  was  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  purchafe  of  thefe,  he  determined  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  manual  labour,  with  no 
fpecies  of  which  was  he  ever  difguded,  while  it  put  the 
means  of  intellectual  improvement  within  his  reach.  He 
rofe  at  the  dawn  of  day,  either  to  draw  water,  or  trench 
ground  for  the  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris }  and 
at  night  he  embroidered  veils  and  caps. 

The  fruits  of  his  indullry  were,  at  the  end  of  the 
tveek,  divided  into  three  parts }  the  fir  ft  was  given  to 


the  fubftitute  who  mounted  guard  for  him  ;  the  fecond  Hoch?, 
was  devoted  to  the  incidental  expences  of  a  convivial v— — \r- 
hour  with  his  companions  }  and  the  third  defrayed  the 
expences  of  the  books  which  he  borrowed.  He  now 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  attainment  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  his  own  profeflion,  and  even  ventured  to 
point  out  the  radical  defeCts  of  the  prevailing  fyftem  of 
military  tallies,  and  reprobated  fome  of  the  regulations 
which  obtained  in  the  army.  In  fpite,  however,  of  the 
general  gravity  of  his  deportment,  he  was  no  enemy  to 
occafional  conviviality.  Having  once  underftood  that 
a  companion  had  been  murdered  during  a  quarrel  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  he  determined  not  to  deep 
till  he  had  taken  vengeance  on  the  affaflin.  Marching 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  companions,  to  the 
houfe  where  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  he  demolilhed 
all  the  windows,  and  deftroyed  the  furniture }  but  for 
this  he  was  fentenced  to  three  months  confinement  in 
the  black  hole .  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  fpeCtacle  truly  deferving  of  commiferation,  be¬ 
ing  deftitute  of  linen,  clothes  and  Ihoes,  his  face  pale 
and  disfigured,  and  in  this  condition  he  arrived  at  the 
barracks,  where  he  was  received  by  his  companions 
with  etery  demonftration  of  joy.  He  foon  after  fought 
a  duel  with  a  tyrannical  corporal,  of  whom  the  whole 
regiment  was  afraid  except  the  gallant  Hoche.  The 
latter  fell,  and  Hoche  received  a  deep  cut  in  his  fore¬ 
head,  which  added  greatly  to  his  martial  appearance. 

Soon  after  this  period  appeared  the  celebrated  pam¬ 
phlet  of  Sieyes  refpeCting  the  Third  EJlate ,  and  almoft 
every  Frenchman  was  ready  to  prove  that  he  belonged 
to  it.  The  guards,  it  is  well  known,  took  a  decided 
part  with  the  people}  and  on  the  14th  of  July  1789, 

Hoche,  at  the  head  of  his  companions,  was  among  the 
firft  who  feized  on  the  Baftile.  The  guards  were 
formed  into  the  I02d,  103d,  and  104th  regiments,  into 
the  laft  of  which  Hoche  was  admitted  Vith  the  rank 
of  fecond  adjutant,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
nifefting  his  talents  in  a  different  channel.  Improper 
hands  having  obtained  the  adminiftration  of  the  military 
hofpital  of  the  French  guards,  he  minutely  inveftigated 
the  ftate  of  the  accounts,  which  had  been  veiled  with 
ambiguity  for  the  purpofe  of  deceiving.  He  amended 
the  difeipline  of  the  army,  and  his  aCtive  talents  did 
not  pafs  unrewarded.  While  the  regiment  was  review  ed 
in  the  Elyfian  fields,  Servan,  the  minifier  at  war,  was  fo 
delighted  with  the  platoons  of  Hoche’s  company,  that 
he  enquired  who  the  young  man  was  by  whom  it  was 
condu&ed,  and  he  bellowed  on  him  fome  flattering  com¬ 
pliments,  and  in  four  days  after  fent  him  the  brevet  of 
lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Rouergue.  He  left  Paris 
on  the  24th  of  June  1792,  in  order  to  join  his  regi¬ 
ment,  then  in  garrifon  at  Thionville.  General  Leve- 
neur,  who  held  the  command  in  the  abfence  of  Va¬ 
lence,  fent  Lieutenant  Hoche  with  a  regiment  of  huffars, 
to  procure  provifions  for  the  troops  which  Miranda  had 
ordered  to  lay  liege  to  Maeftricht.  This  he  executed 
with  univerfal  applaufe  }  and  when  the  army  of  the 
Ardennes  was  ordered  to  recrofs  the  Meufe,  Hoche 
fucceeded  in  removing  the  powder  from  the  abbey  of 
Merchen,  in  bringing  away  the  military  chell  of  the 
divifion,  and  conducting  the  lick  in  the  hofpital,  when 
every  thing  appeared  to  be  in  the  powTer  of  the  enemy’s 
huffars.  Having  fought  in  the  capacity  of  aidti-de-camp 
to  General  Leveneur,  at  Gutenhowen,  Neerwinden, 

the 
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Roche.  the  heights  of  Vertrich,  and  at  Blangen,  the  repub-  after  experiencing  a  defeat,  retired  towards  the  heights 

■“"'v  lican  army  repaffed  the  Dyle,  breaking  down  the  of  Blifecaftel,  with  theTofsof  yoo  men  killed  upon  the 
bridges ;  and  Hoche  enabled  it  to  effeft  a  retreat,  by  field.  The  duke  of  Brunfwick. retreated  towards  Kay- 
difputing  every  inch  of  ground  along  with  the  rear-  ferlautern,  at  which  place  the  whole  of  the  Pruffian 
guard’  #  t  columns  formed  a  junction.  General  Hoche  -was  well 

When  Dumourier  threw  off  the  difguife  at  the  camp  aware  that  his  great  objeCt  would  be  attained,  if  he 
of  Maulde,  arrefting  the  deputies  from  the  convention,  could  vanquifh  the  enemy  at  this  place,  and  therefore 
General  Leveneur  entrufted  to  young  Hoche  the  deli-  he  began  to  fcale  the  mountains,  and  when  he  reached 
cate  charge  of  carrying  the  news  to  Paris.  His  con-  the  plain  on  the  top,  he  found  them  deeply  entrench- 
ducl^  on  this  occafion  was  fo  highly  approved  of  by  the  ed.  In  defiance  of  this  advantageous  pofition,  he  de¬ 
admin  iftr  a  tion,  that  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  ad-  termined  to  give  them  battle,  and  as  foon  as  the  fignal 
jutant-general,  and  chief  of  battalion;  but  he  de-  gun  was  fired,  he  advanced  from  the  ranks,  and  toiling 
dined  a  higher  rank  than  captain  and  aid-de-camp  to  his  hat  in  the  air,  he  exclaimed  ii  Longlivejthe  repub¬ 
lics  patron.  .  .  lie  !”  The  attack  on  his  part  was  bold,  and  the  de- 

When  the  Britilh  troops  and  the  Auftrians  befieged  fence  of  the  enemy  was  obftinate  ;  about  40,000  wer«$ 
Dunkirk,  Houchard;  who  was  ordered  to  cover  the  engaged  on  each  fide,  but  the  able  manner  in  which 
place,  threw  in  fupplies  under  the  command  of  Souham  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  had  fortified  his  pofition,  gave 
and  Adjutant-general  Houche,  the  latter  of  whom  in-  him  evidently  the  advantage.  After  fighting  Tor  two 
fpired  all  around  him  with  enthufiafm  ;  keeping  up  the  days,  Hoche  obtained  little  or  no  advantage.  The  am- 
fpsrits  of  the  troops  and  harafling  the  enemy  by  frequent  munition  of  the  Prufiians  being  exhaufted,  he  next  day 
rallies,  while  the.  right  wing  and  centre  of  the  befieging  determined  to  carry  their  entrenchments  at  the  point 
army  were  attacked  by  Jourdan.  Hoche  conftruCted  of  the  bayonet ;  but  being  informed  that  they  had  ob**, 
feveral  advanced  works  before  the  place,  and  for  fix  tained  a  iupply  during  the  night,  he  found  it  neceffary 
weeks  together  was  never  in  a  bed.  The  reprefenta-  to  retreat.  But  lie  foon  after  relieved  Landau,  and  ef- 
tives  with  the  army,  as  a  reward  for  his  aCtivity,  ap-  fcCted  a  junction  with  General  Pichegru,  being  appoint-*, 
pointed  him  chief  of  brigade.  ed  commander  in  chief  of  both  armies. 

Having  obtained  this  rank,  he  was  fent  into  Auftrian  The  victorious Hoche  afterwards  made  himfelf  mailer 
^Flanders,  where  invariable  fuccefs  attended  all  his  of  Germerfheim;  Worms  and  Spires  opened  their  gates- 
movements.  And  when  only  24  years  of  age,  he  was  to  receive  him,  and  Fort  Vauban  was  retaken.  It  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Mo-  his  determination  to  crofs  the  Rhine  at  Stralhurgh,  or 
zelle,  which  had  remained  for  a  long  time  inaCtive,  and  Offendorf,  and  venture  into  the  heart  of  Germany  with 
even  experienced  fome  difgrace  under  Houchard.  Few  25,000  men;  to  which  movement  Pichegru  was  un- 
feenes  of  aCtion  could  be  more  inaufpicious  than  that  friendly,  and  had  the  addrefs  to  prevail  with  the  repre- 
upon  which  Hoche  was  now  about  to  enter.  The  Auf-  fentatives  then  prefent  to  refufe  their  fan&ion.  Robe- 
trians  and  Prufiians  were  about  100,000  ftrong,  under  fpierre  now  regarded  him  with  a  jealous  eye;  all  his 
the  command  of  the  firft  officers  in  Europe,  which  plans  were  treated  with  unmerited  indignity,  and  his 
prefented  a  formidable  front  from  the  Upper  Palatinate  arreft  was  refolved  on.  This,  however,  would  have  been 
to  th®  Hundfruck  :  and  almoft  every  pofition  might  be  a  defperate  attempt  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops, 
deemed  impregnable.  The  troops  of  General  Hoche  and  therefore  he  was  offered  the  chief  command  of  the 
were  nearly  undifeiplined,  and  the  nature  of  their  fitua-  army  of  Italy  ;  but  no  fooner  had  he  arrived  at  Nice 
tion  rendered  them  difpirited  ;  but  their  leader  firft  en-  than  he  was  fent  a  prifoner  to  Paris,  where  he  remain- 
deavoured  to  gain  their  confidence,  which  he  conceived  ed  confined  for  many  months,  almoft  entirely  forgotten., 
made  a  general  invincible  ;  he  reftored  military  difcl-  Another  temporary  revolution  procured  his  liberty,  and 
pline  ;  inveftigated  the  characters  and  talents  of  his  of-  Carnot  contented  to  his  being  again  employed,  although  , 
ficers  ;  and  punifhed  or  rewarded  as  neceflity  required,  he  was  far  from  being  his  warm  friend. 

To  infpire  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontiers  with  cou-  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army* 
rage  was  his  next  objeCt,  for  which  purpofe  he  vifited  deftined  to  proteCt  the  coafts  of  Cherbourg,  a  fituation 
the  different  towns  in  his  vicinity,,  frequented  popular  which  by  no  means  agreed  with  his  difpofition  ;  for  he 
focieties,  and  addreffed  them  in  perfon  ;  fo  that  he  not  was  often  heard  to  exclaim  “  how  much  happier  are 
only  fecured  a  high  degree  of  confidence,  but  even  pro-  they  who  fight  againft  the  Prufiians  !”  His  fituation. 
cured  volunteers,  clothes,  and  provifions.  Having  re-  was  indeed  difagreeable*  for  it  was  Frenchmen  fighting 
ceived  inftruCtions  from  the  committee  of  public  fafety  againft  Frenchmen,  and  he  fucceeded  a  number  of  ge- 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Bitche  and  Landau  ;  he  drew  a  nerals  who  had  been  nearly  all  of  them  degraded.  His 
number  of  troops  from  the  different  garrifons,  and  on  keen  difeernment  enabled  him  to  obferve  that  igno- 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  quarter  he  had  weakened,  ranee  and  fuperftition  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
he  gave  orders  to  General  Moreau  to  (hut  himfelf  up  teft,  which  made  him  adopt  a  plan  of  procedure  very 
in  Thionville,  which  place  he  was  charged  to  defend  different  from  thofe  of  his  predeceflors ;  and  he  made 
until  death.  He  formed  fuch  a  general  plan  of  opera-  this  fingular  affertion  to  the  committee  of  public  fafety, 
tions  as  gave  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  his  great  milita-  that  a  “  few  proclamations  would  be  produ&ive  of  in- 
ry  talents  ;  for  if  the  fubordinate  parts  of  it  mifearried  finitely  more  effect  than  fixteen  pounder.-'.”  Hecheck- 
(which  was  aCtually  the  cafe),  the  grand  objeCt,  the  cd  the  depredations  of  his  own  foldiers,  reftored  the 
effecting  a  junCtion  with  Pichegru,  who  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry,  and  fo  highly  fatisfied  the 
army  on  the  Rhine,  was  llill  within  his  reach.  By  a  government,  that  the  command  of  the  diftriCt  of  Bveft 
fudden  and  formidable  manoeuvre,  he  fo  aftonifhed  the  was  committed  to  him.  So  profligate  and  abandoned 
enemy,  that  they  immediately  quitted  the  Sarre,  and  had  been  the  conduCt  of  his  predeceflors,  that  he  could 
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not  procure  a  lodging  at  Rennes,  which  he  had  come 
to  protect  from  the  infurgents,  although  he  offered  an 
extravagant  price  for  it.  Soon,  however,  was  he  enabled 
to  difarm  their  prejudices  3  for  inftead  of  hunting  down 
the  priefts,  he  allowed  the  celebration  of  the  mafs,  or¬ 
dered  the  clergy  to  be  proteaed,  and  took  many  of  the 
confeffors  into  pay.  Thefe  were  not  like  the  plans  of 
fo  young  a  man  3  they  would  have  done  honour  to  one 
who  had  ftudied  human  nature  much  longer  than  he  had 
been  in  exigence. 

We  have  faid  that  he  protected  both  the  priefts  and 
the  people,  but  hedifcovered  no  difpofition  to  negociate 
with  the  chiefs.  But  the  government  having  pofitively 
ordered  him  to  do  fo,  he  began  a  treaty  with  Cormar- 
tin  and  fome  others,  from  which  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  chief  leaders  might  be  gained  over  by 
money,  and  commiffions  in  the  republican  army.  He 
was  accuftcmed  to  fay,  tl  with  two  hundred  thoufand 
livres  and  ten  pair  of  epaulets,  I  could  gain  over  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  thefe  men  3  as  for  the  reft,  a  cane  will  fuffice.” 
.The  chiefs  impofed  upon  the  reprefentatives  with  the 
army,  but  the  general  was  not  fo  eafily  deceived.  Cler¬ 
mont  having  been  permitted  to  travel  through  the  can¬ 
tons  in  which  he  had  fome  influence,  oftenfibly  to  put 
a  period  to  hoftilities,  was  arrefted  by  orders  of  General 
Hoche,  being  taken  in  the  a£t  of  iffuing  falfe  aftignats. 
Cormartin,  another  rebel  chief,  gave  the  money  to  the 
royalifts  which  he  had  received  from  the  republic,  and  re¬ 
cruited  an  army  of  Chouansin  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Government  now  perceived  the  neceflity  of  giving 
General  Hoche  a  difcretionary  power,  who  in  confe¬ 
rence  thereof  arrefted  Cormartin  3  and  being  appre- 
henfive  that  it  was  the  defign  of  Deoils  to  take  pofief- 
fion  of  the  arfenal  of  Cifay,  he  marched  againft  that 
leader,  putting  him  and  300  of  his  alfociates  to  the 
bayonet. 

When  the  ill-fated  expedition  againft  Ouiberon  was 
undertaken,  and  an  Englifh  flotilla  with  ten  thoufand 
emigrants  made  a  defcent,  and  took  pofleftion,  without 
oppofition,  of  Pcnthievre,  and  the  peninfula  it  com¬ 
mands,  Hoche  having  received  ftrong  reinforce¬ 
ments,  commenced  offenfive  operations,  and  determined 
to  carry  Fort  Penthievre  by  a  fault.  This  was  oppo¬ 
sed  by  the  engineers  as  by  far  too  defperate  an  under¬ 
taking,  who  recommended  a  regular  fiege  3  but  the 
general  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  fteady  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  purpofe.  Having  divided  his  army  into 
three  columns,  he  marched  during  the  night,  though 
aflailed  by  a  dreadful  tempeft.  The  fort  was  difcover- 
ed  about  the  dawn  of  day,  which  poured  upon  them 
fuch  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  (hot,  that  two  of  the 
divifions  began  to  retire  3  but  a  general  cry  of  vi&ory 
foon  made  them  return.  Three  hundred  emigrants 
were  put  to  death. 

His  next  great  military  projeft  was  an  expedition 
againft  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  which  we  are  told,  was 
reje&ed  by  the  influence  of  Boifly  d’Anglas,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
fafety.  But  having  obtained  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Weft,  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  in 
I*a  Vendee  was  committed  to  his  management,  to 
which  he  was  refolved  to  put  a  glorious  termination, 
>prefenting  the  deluded  people  with  the  olive  branch  in 
-one  hand,  and  the  fword  in  the  other.  Having  granted 
a  garden  jto  all  who  Lad  been  deceived,  he  propofed  to 
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unite  the  armies  of  Cherburg,  Breft,  and  the  Weft,  un¬ 
der  the  appellation  of  the  army  of  the  coafts  of  the 
Ocean,  which  by  the  influence  ofBarras,  was  inftantly 
adopted.  Having  marched  againft  Charette  with  a 
body  of  troops,  that  chief  was  feized  and  ordered  to  be 
executed.  In  palling  through  Sarthe,  Maine,  Loire,  and 
Morbihan,  with  his  moving  columns,  he  gave  no  quar¬ 
ter  to  the  chiefs  ,  but  when  he  beheld  the  ignorant  pea- 
fantry  in  arms  and  at  his  mercy,  he  ufed  to  exclaim, 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  are  Frenchmen  !  He  de¬ 
clared  the  principal  towns  to  be  no  longer  in  a  ftate 
of  fiege  3  aboli filed  martial  law,  diffolved  military  tri¬ 
bunals  3  and,  after  fucceeding  in  the  accomplifhment 
of  his  wifhes  in  the  fpace  of  eight  weeks,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Pacificator  of  La  Ven¬ 
dee . 

The  next  obje£  which  attracted  his  whole  attention 
was  the  conqueft  of  England,  a  country  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  little  acquainted.  His  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  was  much  approved  of  by  the  minifter  of  marine 
(Truguet)  3  but  every  thing  was  wanting  for  the  accom¬ 
plifhment  of  an  undertaking  fo  very  extraordinary  3 
and  the  attempt  was  reftri&ed  to  Ireland  alone.  For 
this  purpofe  he  fet  out  for  Breft,  and  procured  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeufe,  becaufehe  was  ini¬ 
mical  to  his  favourite  projedl.  General  Hoche  fuper- 
mtended  the  dock-yards,  haftened  the  public  works, 
and  prepared  every  thing  conne&ed  with  a  great  na¬ 
val  equipment.  It  was  the  declaration  of  Rear-admiral 
Bruix,  who  fell  at  Aboukir,  that  Hoche  would  become 
the  beft  minifter  of  marine  that  France  ever  beheld,  if 
he  had  only  a  Angle  year’s  experience.  When  every 
thing  was  in  readinefs  for  the  propofed  defcent  upon 
Ireland,  General  Hoche  embarked  on  board  the  frigate 
La  Fraternity  this  being  the  firft  time  he  was  ever  at 
fea.  In  a  gale  of  wind  he  was  feparated  from  his  ar¬ 
my,  which  confided  of  15,000  men  3  part  of  the  fleet 
appeared  off  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  fome  fhips  enter¬ 
ed  Bantry  Bay  3  but  without  their  general  they  could 
undertake  nothing  3  and  therefore  after  holding  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  they  determined  to  return.  General  Hoche 
arrived  fome  time  after,  but  learning  that  the  fleet  had 
given  up  the  enterprife,  lie  fteered  back  to  the  French 
coaft,  weeping,  it  is  faid,  when  he  got  the  laft  fight  of 
Ireland. 

It  was  believed  by  fome,  that  General  Hoche  would 
be  difgraeed  on  account  of  the  total  failure  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  3  but  inftead  of  any  fuch  attempt,  he  was  cho- 
len  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meufe,  which  at  different  periods  had  been  commanded 
byJJourdan,  Kleber,  and  Bernadotte.  The  troops  had 
continued  for  fome  time  ina&ive,  and  fo  fhocking  were 
the  exceffes  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  commit,  that 
the  officer  whom  he  fucceeded  ealled  them  a  horde  of 
robbers .  Thefe  unfavourable  circumftances,  however, 
did  not  terrify  young  Hoche,  who  commenced  his  la¬ 
bours  with  the  reformation  of  the  officers  3  he  then  bet¬ 
tered  the  fituation  of  the  men  3  attended  to  the  very 
minutiae  of  the  fervice,  and  he  caft  an  eagle’s  eye  on 
the  condu&  of  the  commiflaries.  Being  alfo  entrufted 
with  the  adminiftration  of  the  conquered  countries,  he 
appointed  a  board  of  five  members  to  redrefs  all  griev¬ 
ances  which  might  be  brought  before  it. 

Having  fignified  to  the  enemy  that  the  armiftice  was 
at  an  end,  he  difpatched  a  courier  to  the  dire&ory  to 
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inform  them,  u  that  he  was  now  ready  with  a  body  of  fame  title. 


kodegos, 


86,000  meA,  to  proceed  towards  the  Danube,  and  force 
the  enemy  to  make  peace  on  fuch  terms  as  might  be 
advantageous  to  the  republic,’’  He  accordingly  began 
his  march,  crofted  the  Rhine  without  any  difficulty, 
and  occupied  the  heights  of  Neuwied.  He  then  pur- 
fued  the  enemy  to  DierdorflF,  which  they  were  forced 
to  abandon,  while  he  encamped  at  Montabaur  and  Al- 
tenkirchen.  The  Auftrians  at  this  time  loft  1000 
men  killed,  and  8000  prifoners,  with  a  vaft  quantity  of 
kaggage  ammunition.  This  vi&orious  career  Was 
flopped  by  the  news  of  an  armiftice  concluded  between 
Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  the  emperor* 

He  once  more  turned  his  attention  to  the  invafion  of 
Ireland,  to  prepare  for  which  he  vifited  Paris,  and  af¬ 
terwards  went  to  Holland ;  but  while  he  was  march¬ 
ing  a  body  of  troops  to  Breft,  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  Admiral  De  Winter  completely  fruftra- 
ted  his  defigns.  But  as  the  directory  was  at  a  lofs 
for  a  general  of  character  in  the  metropolis,  Hoche  was 
made  choice  of,  afterwards  appointed  minifter  at  war, 
and  favoured  with  the  unlimited  confidence  of  Barras. 
But  as  it  was  fufpe<fted  that  Hoche  was  too  young  to 
hold  that  important  office,  the  council  of  five  hundred 
fent  a  meffage  to  the  executive  power  to  receive  infor¬ 
mation  upon  this  point,  during  which  General  Hoche 
refigned,  and  fet  off  for  Charleville,  where  he  had  (fa¬ 
nned  a  body  of  troops  for  the  purpofe,  it  was  believed, 
of  marching  to  Paris.  Thefe  orders  being  counter¬ 
manded,  he  fet  off  for  his  head  quarters.  Although 
the  royalift  party  was  gaining  ground  in  the  legiflature, 
and  the  general’s  health  rapidly  on  the  decline,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  celebrate  the  memorable  10th  of  Auguft 
with  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  He  difpatched  two 
confidential  officers,  Cherin  and  Angereau,  to  affift  in 
the^  revolution  which  took  place  in  a  few  days  after 
their  arrival  in  Paris,  while  he  himfelf  was  labouring 
under  a  mortal  diftemper.  He  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  advice  of  his  phyficians ;  and  when  a  meffenger 
arrived  with  intelligence  refpe&ing  the  events  of  the 
1 8th  FruBidor ,  he  rofe  from  his  bed  with  this  excla¬ 
mation,  “  the  republic  triumphs !” 

Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
army  on  the  Rhine,  on  which  he  repaired  Immediately 
to  Straftnirgh.  At  this  place  his  malady  increafed,  and 
perceiving  that  his  end  was  faft  approaching,  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it  with  undaunted  fortitude.  He  died 
on  the  26th  of  September  1797. 

HOCUS  POCUS,  a  cant  expreflion  with  which 
the  exhibitors  of  legerdemain  tricks  generally  prefaced 
their  feats.  They  are  thought  to  be  derived  from  that 
arch  legerdemain  trick  of  the  Romiffi  priefts  convert¬ 
ing  the  facramental  bread  into  Deity  ;  in  which  won¬ 
derful  metamorphofis  the  words  hoc  eft  corpus  made  a 
confpicuous  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  which  words 
may  be  confidered  as  the  probable  root  of  our  modern 
hocus-pocus, 

HOD,  a  fort  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar,  in  ufe 
among  bricklayers. 

HODEGOS,  a  terra  purely  Greek,  c<b,yec,  fignify- 
ing  guide.  The  word  is  chiefiy  ufed  as  the  title  of  a 
book  compofed  by  Anaftafius  the  Sinate,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fifth  century  ;  being  a  method  of  difputing 
againft  the  heretics,  particularly  the  Acephali. 

Mr  Toland  has  alio  publiffied  a  diftfertation  under  the 
Vol.  X.  Part  II. 
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Its  fubjeft  is  the  pillar  of  fire,  &c.  which  Hodego* 
went  before  the  Ifraelites  as  a  guide  in  the  defert. 
HODGE-PODGE.  See  Hotch-pot.  , 

HODMAN,  a  cant  term  formerly  ufed  for  a  young 
fcholar  admitted  from  Weftminfter-fchool  to  be  ftudent 
in  Chrift-church  in  Oxford. 

HODY,  Humphry,  a  learned  Englifti  divine,  was 
born  in  1659.  At  21  years  age>  he  publiffied  his  ce¬ 
lebrated  DiiTertation  againll  Arifteus’s  hiftory  of  the  70 
interpreters  j  which  was  received  with  great  applaufe 
by  all  the  learned,  ifaae  Voflius  excepted,  who  could 
not  bear  to  have  his  opinions  oppofed  by  fuch  a  youth. 

Twenty  years  after,  he  treated  the  fubjeft  more  fully  in 
£  work  entitled,  De  Bibhorum  textibus  onginalibus ,  ver- 
Jtombus  Graci et  Latina  vulgata ,  hbri  IK  la  1689, 
he  wrote  the  Prolegomena  to  John  Melala’s  Chronicle, 
printed  at  Oxford ;  and  the  year  after  was  made  chap¬ 
lain  to  Dr  Stillingfleet  biffiop  of  Worcefter.*  The 
deprivation  of  the  nonjuring  bifhops  engaged  him  in 
a  .  controverfy  with  Mr  Dodwell  ;  which  recommended 
him  to  Archbiffiop  Tillotfon,  to  whom,  and  his  fuccef- 
for  Dr  Tennifon,  he  was  domeftic  chaplain.  In  1698 
he  was  made  regius  profeffor  of  the  Greek  tongue  at  * 

Oxford,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1704.  On  oc~ 
cafion  of  the  controverfy  about  the  convocation,  he,  in 
J70i,  publiffied  A  Hiftory  of  Englifti  councils  and 
convocations,  and  of  the  clergy’s  fitting  in  parliament, 

&c.  He  died  in  1706,  leaving  in  MS.  An  Account 
of  thofe  learned  Grecians  who  retired  to  Italy  on  the 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  &c.  which  was  publiffied 
in  1 742  by  Dr  Jebb. 

HOE,  or  How,  a  huffiandman’s  tool,  made  like  a 
cooper’s  adz,  to  cut  up  weeds  in  gardens,  fields,  &c. 

This  inftrument  is  of  great  ufe,  and  ought  to  be  much 
more  employed  than  it  is  in  hacking  and  clearing  the 
feveral  corners  and  patches  of  land  in  fpare  times  of  the 
year,  which  would  be  no  fmall  advantage  to  it. 

Horfe-HOE ,  a  large  kind  of  hoe  drawn  by  horfes,  and 
ufed  to  ftir  the  intervals  in  the  new  huffiandry,  and  clear 
the  corn  from  weeds.  See  Agriculture. 

HOEING,  in  the  new  huffiandry,  is  the  break¬ 
ing  or  dividing  the  foil  by  tillage  while  the  corn  or 
other  plants  are  growing  thereon. — It  differs  from 
common  tillage  (which  is  always  performed  before 
the  corn  or  plants  are  fown  or  planted)  in  the  time 
of  performing  it;  and  it  is  much  more  beneficial 
to  the  crop  than  any  other  tillage.  This  fort  of  til¬ 
lage  is  performed  various  ways,  and  by  means  of  dif¬ 
ferent  inftruments,  as  deferibed  under  the  article  Agri¬ 
culture, 

HOEI-tchou,  the  moft  fouthern  city  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang-nan  in  China,  and  one  of  the  richeft  of 
the  empire.  The  people  are  economical  and  temperate, 
but  they  are  a&ive  and  enterprifing  in  trade  ;  they  boaft 
of  their  tea,  varniffi,  and  engravings,  which  are  indeed 
the  moft  efteemed  in  China.  It  has  dependent  upon 
it  fix  cities  of  the  third  clals ;  the  mountains  which 
furround  this  canUn  contain  gold,  filver,  and  copper 
mines. 

HOEMATOPUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of 
grallae.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

HOFFMAN,  the  name  of  feveral  eminent  phyfi¬ 
cians  ;  of  whom  Maurice  Hoffman,  and  John  Maurice 
Hoffman  his  fon,  praclifed  at  Altorf.  Maurice  died 
in  1698,  leaving  behind  him  many  works;  and  was 
4f  A  fuccecded 
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fucceeded  by  his  Ton  John  Maurice,  who  wrote  as  well  pea 
as  his  father,  and  died  in  1727,  highly  efleemed  by 
the  faculty. — Frederic  Hoffman,  probably  of  the  fame 
family,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1660.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  known  circumflances  of  his  life  are,  his  journey 
into  Holland  and  England,  where  he  became  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  Paul  Herman  and  Robert 
Boyle,  never  taking  any  fees,  being  fupported  by  his 
annual  flipend  j  his  curing  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruttia  of  inveterate  difeafesj 
to  which  may  be  added,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  virtues  of  mineral  waters.  He  lurvived 
his  80th  year,  and  his  works,  which  are  in  great 
efteem,  were  printed  in  fix;  volumes  folio  at  Geneva,  in 
I74°- 

HOFFMANISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  denote 
thofe  who  efpoufed  the  fentiments  of  Daniel  Hoffman, 
profeffor  of  the  univerfity  of  Helmftadt,  who,  from  the 
year  2  5^98,  maintained,  that  philofophy  was  a  mortal 
enemy  to  religion,  and  that  what  was  true  in  philofo¬ 
phy  was  falfe  in  theology.  Thefe  abfurd  and  perni¬ 
cious  tenets  occafioned  a  warm  and  extenfive  contro- 
verfy  :  at  length  Hoffman  was  compelled  by  Julius  duke 
of  Brunfwiek  to  retraft  his  invediives  againft  philofo¬ 
phy,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  moft  open  manner, 
the  harmony  and  union  of  found  philofophy  with  true 
and  genuine  theology. 

HOG.  See  Sus,  Mammalia  Index. 

Hog,  on  board  of  a  (hip,  is  a  fort  of  flat  ferubbing 
broom,  formed  by  inejofing  a  number  of  fhort  twigs 
of  birch  or  fuch  wood  between  two  pieces  of  plank 
fattened  together,  and  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 


twigs  \  and  ferving  to  ferape  the  filth  from  a  {hip’s 
bottom  under  water,  particularly  in  the  a£t  of  boot¬ 
topping.  For  this  purpofe  they  fit  to  this  broom  a 
long  ttaff  with  two  ropes  *,  one  of  which  is  ufed  to 
ihruft  the  hog  under  the  (hip’s  bottom,  and  the  other 
to  guide  and  pull  it  up  again  clofe  to  the  planks.  This 
bufinefs  is  commonly  performed  in  the  fhip’s  boat, 
which  is  confined  as  dole  as  poffible  to.  the  veffel’s  fide 
during  the  operation,  and  fhifted  from  one  part  of  the 
fide  to  another  till  the  whole  is  completed. 

Hog's  Dung  is  by  Mortimer  reckoned  one  of  the 
richeft  manures  w?e  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  next 
in  value  to  fheep’s  dung  *,  and  is  found  to  be  equal  in 
virtue  to  twice  the  quantity  of  any  other  dung  except 
this.  The  ancients  feem  to  have  been  difpleafed  with 
it  on  account  of  its  breeding  weeds ;  but  this  is  only 
aceufing  it  of  being  too  rich  ;  for  any  dung  will  do 
this  when  laid  too  thick..  It  is  an  excellent  manure 
for  pafture-grounds,  and  excels  all  other  kinds  of  dung 
for  trees.  The  farmers  who  ufe  this  dung  for  their 
lands,  generally  take  care  to  fave  it,  by  well*p.aving 
the  ttyes ;  and  increafe  the  quantity  by  throwing  in 
bean-ttalks,  ttubble,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like 
nature  :  and,  by  good  management  of  this  kind,  many 
farmers  have  procured  50  or  60  loads  of  excellent 
manure  a-year  out  of  a  fmall  ftye.  The  very  beft  wray 
of  ufing  this  dung  is  by  mixing  it  with  horfe-dung  \ 
and  for  this  reafon  it  is  bed  to  have  the  ftye  near  the 
liable,  that  the  two  cleanfings  may  be  mixed  in  one 
heap,  and  ufed  together. 

They  have  in  many  parts  of  Staffordfhire  a  poor, 
light,  {hallow  land,  on  which  they  fow  a  kind  of  white. 
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:  the  land  is  neither  able  to  bear  this  nor  any 
thing  elfe  to  advantage  for  their  reaping :  but  when 
the  peas  are  ripe,  they  turn  in  as  many  hogs  as  the 
quantity  of  peafe  will  fatten,  fuffering  them  to  live  at 
large,  and  to  remain  there  day  and  night :  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  lands  will  produce  good  crops  of  hay 
for  fcveral  years  afterwards }  or,  if  too  poor  for  that, 
it  will  at  worft  raife  grafs  enough  to  make  it  good 
pafture-ground. 

Hog's  Lard,  See  Axungia,  Materia  Medica 
Index . 

HOGARTH,  William,  a  truly  great  and  origi¬ 
nal  genius,  is  faid  by  Dr  Burn  to  have  been  the  de- 
feendant  of  a  family  originally  from  Kirkby  Thore,  in 
Weftmoreland.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  fchoolmafter 
in  the  fame  county,  went  early  to  London,  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  corre&or  of  the  prsfs  j  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  fome  learning,  a  dictionary  in  La¬ 
tin  and  Englifh,  which  he  compofed  for  the  ufe  of 
fchools,  being  ft  ill  exifting  in  MS.  He  married  in 
J^ondon,  and  kept  a  fchool  in  Ship-Court,  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  Our  hero  wras  born  in  1697  or  1698,  in  the 
parilh  of  St  Martin,  Ludgate.  The  outlet  of  his  life, 
however,  was  unpromiling.  44  He  was  bound,’'’  fays 
Mr  Walpole,  “  to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms  on  plate.” 
Hogarth  probably  chofe  this  occupation,  as  it  requi¬ 
red  fome  {kill  in  drawing  ;  to  which  his  genius  w  as  par¬ 
ticularly  turned,  and  which  be  contrived  aftiduoufly  to 
cultivate.  His  maftcr,  it  fince  appears,  was  Mr  £llis 
Gamble,  a  filverfmith  of  eminence,  who  refided  in  Cran- 
burn-ftreet,  Leicefter-fields.  In  this  profeflion  it  is 
not  unufiial  to  bind  apprentices  to  the  fingle  branch  of 
engraving  arms  and  cyphers  on  every  fptcies  of  metal  j 
and  in  that  particular  department  of  the  bufinefs  young 
Hogarth  was  placed  ;  44  but,  before  his  time  was  ex- 
44  pired,  he  felt  the  impulfe  of  genius,  and  that  it  di- 
“  reeled  him  to  painting.”  During  his  apprentiee- 
fhip,  he  fet  out  one  Sunday,  with  two  or  three  com¬ 
panions,  on  an  exeurfion  to  Highgate.  The  weather 
being  hot,  they  went  into  a  public  houfe,  where  they 
had  not  been  long  before  a  quarrel  arofe  between  fome 
perfon3  in  the  fame  room.  One  of  the  difputants  ftruclc 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pot,  and  cut  him 
very  much.  The  blood  running  down  the  man’s  face, 
together  with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  which  had  dis¬ 
torted  his  features  into  a  moft  hideous  grin,  prefented 
Hogarth,  who  fhow'ed  himfelf  thus  early  44  apprifed 
of  the  mode  Nature  had  intended  he  ftiould  purfue,”' 
with  too  laughable  a  fubjeCI  to  be  overlooked."  He 
drew  out  his  pencil,  and  produced  on  the  fpot  one  of 
the  moft  ludicrous  figures  that  ever  was  feen.  What 
rendered  this  piece  the  more  valuable  was,  that  it  ex¬ 
hibited  an  exaCI  likenefs  of  the  man,  wkh  the  portrait 
of  his  antagonift,  and  the  figures  in  caricature  of  the 
principal  perions  gathered  round  him. 

How  long  he  continued  in  oblcurity  we  cannot  ex¬ 
actly  learn  \  but  the  firft  piece  in  which  be  diftingui di¬ 
ed  himfelf  as  a  painter  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  re- 
prefentation  of  Wanftead  Affembly.  The  figures  in 
it,  we  are  told,  were  draivn  from  the  life,  and  without 
any  circumflances  of  burlefque.  The  faces  were  faid 
to  be  extremely  like,  and  the  colouring  rather  better 
than  in  fome  of  his  late  and  more  highly  finifhed  per¬ 
formances.  From  the  date  of  the  earlieft  plate  that 
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'frgarth.  can  be  afcertained  to  be  the  work  of  Hogarth,  it  may 
J  be  prefumed  that  he  began  bufmefs  on  his  own  account 
at  lead  as  early  as  1720. 

His  firb  employment  feems  to  have  been  the  engra¬ 
ving  of  arms  and  fhop  bills.  The  next  was  to  defign 
and  furnifh  plates  for  bookfellers.  Mr  Bowles,  at  the 
Black  Horfe  in  Coinhill,  was  one  of  his  earlieb  pa¬ 
trons,  whole  prices  were  very  low.  His  next  friend 
in  that  line  was  Mr  Philip  Overton,  who  paid  him 
fomewhat  better  for  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

There  are  dill  many  family  pictures  by  Hogarth  ex¬ 
iting,  in  the  byle  of  ferious  converfation-pieces.  What 
the  prices  of  his  portraits  were,  Mr  Nichols  drove  in 
vain  to  difcover  ;  but  he  fufpeCts  they  were  originally 
very  low,  as  the  people  who  are  bed  acquainted  with 
them  choofe  to  be  blent  on  that  fubjeCt. 

It  happened,  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth’s  life,  that 
a  nobleman  who  was  uncommonly  ugly  and  deformed 
came  to  fit  to  him  for  his  picture.  It  was  executed 
with  a  Ikill  that  did  honour  to  the  artib’s  abilities  ; 
but  the  likenefs  was  rigidly  obferved,  without  even  the 
necefiary  attention  to  compliment  or  flattery.  The 
peer,  difgufled  at  this  counterpart  of  his  dear  felf,  ne¬ 
ver  once  thought  of  paying  for  a  refleCtor  that  would 
only  infult  him  with  his  deformities-.  Some  time  was 
fullered  to  elapfe  before  the  artid  applied  for  his  mo¬ 
ney  ;  but  afterwards  many  applications  were  made  by 
him  (who  had  then  no  need  of  a  banker)  for  payment 
without  fuccefs.  The  painter,  however,  at  lad  hit 
upon  an  expedient,  which  he  knew  mud  alarm  the 
nobleman’s  pride,  and  by  that  means  anfwer  his  pur- 
poie.  It  was  couched  in  the  following  card  :  “  Mr 

Hogarth’s  dutiful  refpeCts  to  Lord - -  ;  finding  that 

he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  picture  which  was  drawn 
for  him,  is  informed  again  of  Mr  H’s  necefiity  for  the 
money  ;  if,  therefore  his  lordfhip  does  not  fend  for  it 
in  three  days,  it  will  be  difpofed  of,  with  the  addition 
of  a  tail,  and  fome  other  little  appendages,  to  Mr 
Hare,  the  famous  wild-bead  man  ;  Mr  H.  having 
given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  promife  of  it  for  an 
exhibition-piCture  on  his  lordfhip’s  refufal.”  This  inti¬ 
mation  had  the  defired  effeCt.  The  picture  was  fent 
home,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Mr  Walpole  has  remarked,  that  if  our  artid  “  in¬ 
dulged  his  fpirit  of  ridicule  in  perfonalities,  it  never 
proceeded  beyond  iketches  and  drawings  and  won¬ 
ders  “  that  he  never,  without  intention,  delivered  the 
very  features  of  any  identical  perfon.”  Mr  Nichols  af- 
fures  us,  from  unquedionable  authority,  that  almod  all 
the  perfonages  who  attend  the  levee  of  the  Bake  were 
undoubted  portraits  ;  and  that  in  “  Southwark  Fair,” 
and  the  66  Modern  Midnight  Converfation,”  as  many 
more  were  difcoverable.  While  Hogarth  was  painting 
the  “  Rake’s  Progrefs,”  he  had  a  fummer  refidence  at 
Ifleworth  •,  and  never  failed  to  quedion  the  company 
who  came  to  fee  thefe  pictures,  if  they  knew  for  whom 
one  or  another  figure  was  defigned.  When  they  gueffed 
wrong,  he  fet  them  right. 

The  duke  of  Leeds  has  an  original  feene  in  the 
“  Beggar’s  Opera,”  painted  by  Hogarth.  It  is  that 
in  which  Lucy  and  Polly  are  on  their  knees,  before 
their  refpeCtive  fathers,  to  intercede  for  the  life  of  the 
hero  of  the  piece.  All  the  figures  are  either  known 
or  fuppofed  to  be  portraits.  If  we  are  not  miiinformed, 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon  (perhaps  better  known 


by  the  name  of  Long  Sir  Thomas)  is  banding  in  one 
of  the  fide-boxes.  Maeheath,  unlike  his  fpruce  repre- 
fentative  on  our  prefent  dage,  is  a  douching  bully  j 
and  Polly  appears  happily  difencumbered  of  fuch  a 
hoop  as  the  daughter  of  Peachum  within  our  younger 
memories  has  worn.  Mr  Walpole  has  a  picture  of  a 
feene  in  the  fame  piece,  where  Maeheath  is  going  to 
execution.  In  this  alfo  the  likeneffes  of  Walker,  and 
Mifs  Fenton,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Bolton  (the  firb 
and  original  Maeheath  and  Polly)  are  preferved.  In 
the  year  1726,  when  the  affair  of  Mary  Tofts,  the 
rabbit-breeder  of  Godaiming,  engaged  the  public  at¬ 
tention,  a  few  of  our  principal  furgeons  fubferibed 
their  guinea  a-piece  to  Hogarth,  for  an  engraving 
from  a  ludicrous  fketch  he  had  made  on  that  very  po¬ 
pular  fubjeCt.  This  plate,  among  other  portraits, 
contains  that  of  St  Andre,  then  anatomid  to  the  royal 
houfehold,  and  in  high  credit  as  a  furgeon.  In  1727, 
Hogarth  agreed  with  Morris,  an  uphulderer  to  furnifh 
him  with  a  defign  on  canvas,  reprefenting  the  element 
of  earth  as  a  pattern  for  tapedry.  The  work  not  being 
performed  to  the  fatisfaCtion  of  Morris,  he  refufed  to 
pay  for  it ;  and  our  artid,  by  a  fuit  at  law,  recovered 
the  money. 

In  1730,  Mr  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  by  whom  he  had  no  child. 
This  union,  indeed,  was  a  dolen  one,  and  confequent- 
ly  without  the  approbation  of  Sir  James,  who,  confi- 
dering  the  youth  of  his  daughter,  then  barely  18,  and 
the  {lender  finances  of  her  hufband,  as  yet  an  obfeure 
artid,  was  not  eafily  reconciled  to  the  match.  Soon 
after  this  period,  however,  he  began  his  “  Harlot’s 
Progrefs”  (the  codin  in  the  lad  plate  is  inferibed  Sept. 
2.  1 73 1 )  ?  an<^  was  advifed  by  Lady  Thornhill  to  have 
fome  of  the  feenes  of  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs  PXo* 
garth  undertook  to  convey  fever al  of  them  into  his 
dining-room.  When  he  arofe,  he  inquired  from  whence 
they  came  ;  and  being  told  by  whom  they  were  intro¬ 
duced,  he  cried  out,  “  Very  well ;  the  man  who  can 
furnifh  representations  like  thelc  can  alfo  maintain  a 
wife  without  a  portion.”  He  defigned  this  remark  as 
an  excufe  for  keeping  his  purfe-brings  clofe  j  but,  foon 
after,  became  both  reconciled  and  generous  to  the 
young  people.  An  allegorical  ceiling  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill  is  at  the  houfe  of  the  late  Mr  Huggins,  at 
Headly  Park,  Hants.  The  fubjeCt  of  it  is  the  dory  of 
Zephyrus  and  Flora  ;  and  the  figure  of  a  fatyr  and  others 
were  painted  by  Hogarth. 

In  1732,  Hogarth  ventured  to  attack  Mr  Pope,  in 
a  plate  called  “  The  Man  of  Tabe  j”  containing  a 
view  of  the  Gate  of  Burlington-houfe,  with  Pope  white- 
wafhing  it  and  befpattering  the  duke  of  Chandos’s 
coach.  This  plate  was  intended  as  a  fative  on  the 
tranflator  of  Homer,  Mr  Kent  the  architect,  and  the 
earl  of  Burlington.  It  was  fortunate  for  Hogarth  that 
he  efcaped  the  lafh  of  the  former.  Either  Hogarth’s 
obfeurity  at  that  time  was  his  protection,  or  the  bard 
was  too  prudent  to  ej  afperate  a  painter  who  had  al¬ 
ready  gHen  fuch  proof  of  his  abilities  for  fatire. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Hogarth  had  dimmer  lodg¬ 
ings  at  South  Lambeth  :  and  being  intimate  with  Mr 
Tyres,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Spring 
Gardens  at  Vauxhall,  by  the  hint  of  embelliihing  them 
with  paintings,  fome  of  which  were  the  fuggedions  of 
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o^arth.  his  own  truly  comic  pencil.  For  his  affiftance,  Mr 
Tyres  gratefully  prefented  him  with  a  gold  ticket  of 
admiffion  for  himfelf  and  his  friends. 

In  I733?  his  genius  became  confpicuoufly  known. 
The  third  fcene  of  his  u  Harlot’s  Progrefs”  introdu¬ 
ced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  great.  At  a  board  of 
treafury  which  was  held  a  day  or  two  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  that  print,  a  copy  of  it  was  (hown  by  one  of  the 
lords,  as  containing,  among  other  excellencies,  a  ftri- 
king  likenefs  of  Sir  John  Gonfon.  It  gave  univerfai 
fat  is  fa  61  ion  :  from  the  treafury  each  lord  repaired  to 
the  print-fhop  for  a  copy  of  it,  and  Hogarth  rofe  com¬ 
pletely  into  fame. 

The  ingenious  Abbe  Du  Bos  has  often  complained 
that  no  hiftory -painter  of  his  time  went  through  a  fe- 
ries  of  a&ions,  and  thus,  like  an  hiftorian,  painted  the 
fucceffive  fortune  of  an  hero  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  What  Du  Bos  wifhed  to  fee  done,  Hogarth 
performed.  He  launches  out  his  young  adventurer  a 
nmple  girl  upon  the  town,  and  condu&s  her  through 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  wretchednefs  to  a  premature 
death.  This  was  painting  to  the  undemanding  and 
to  the  heart  ;  none  had  ever  before  made  the  pencil 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  morality  and  inftruc- 
tion  :  a  book  like  this  is  fitted  to  every  foil  and  every 
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was  hieroglyphically  thrown  out  in  a  frontifpiece  to  his  Hogarth, 
works  in  1745,  he  acknowledges  himfelf  indebted  to 
his  friends  for  affiftance,  and  particularly  to  one  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  corrections  and  amendments  of  at  leaft 
a  third  part  of  the  wording .  This  friend  was  Dr  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hoadley  the  phyfician,  who  carried  on  the  work 
to  about  the  third  part,  Chap.  IX.  and  then,  through 
indifpofition,  declined  the  friendly  office  with  regret. 

Mr  Hogarth  applied  to  his  neighbour  Mr  Ralph  5  but 
it  was  impoffible  for  two  fuch  perfuns  to  agree,  both 
alike  vain  and  pofitive.  He  proceeded  no  farther  than 
about  a  fheet,  and  they  then  parted  friends,  and  feem 
to  have  continued  fuch.  The  kind  office  of  finifhing 
the  work,  and  fuperintending  the  publication,  was 


obferver  ;  and  he  that  runs  may  read.  Nor  was  the 
fucccfs  of  Hogarth  confined  to  his  perfons.  One  of 
his  excellencies  confided  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
furniture  of  his  pieces  \  for  as,  in  fublime  and  hiftori- 
cal  reprefentations,  the  fewer  trivial  circumftances  are 
permitted  to  divide  the  fpe6lator’s  attention  from  the 
principal  figures,  the  greater  is  their  force  5  fo,  in 
icencs  copied  from  familiar  life,  a  proper  variety  of 
little  domeflic  images  contributes  to  throw  a  degree  of 
verifimilitude  on  the  whole.  “  The  Rake’s  levee- 
room,”  fays  Mr  Walpole,  u  the  nobleman’s  dining¬ 
room,  the  apartments  of  the  hufband  and  wife  in  Mar¬ 
riage  a  la  Mode,  the  alderman’s  parlour,  the  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  and  many  others,  are  the  hiftory  of  the  manners 
of  the  age.” 

In  1745,  Hogarth  fold  about  20  of  his  capital  pic¬ 
tures  by  auction  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  acquired  addi¬ 
tional  reputation  by  the  fix  prints  of  u  Marriage  a  la 
Mode,”  which  many  be  regarded  as  the  ground-work 
of  a  novel  called  “  The  Marriage  A 61,”  by  Dr  Sheb- 
beare,  and  of  “  The  Clandeftinc  Marriage.” 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  was  taken  into  cullody  at  Calais 
while  he  was  drawing  the  gate  of  that  town  5  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  pi6lure,  enti¬ 
tled,  “  O  the  Roaft  Beef  of  Old  England  !”  publiftied 
March  2 6,  1749.  He  was  a6tually  carried  before  the 
governor  as  a  fpy,  and  after  a  very  ftri6t  examination 
committed  a  prifoner  to  Granfire,  his  landlord,  on  his 
promifing  that  Hogarth  ftiould  not  go  out  of  his  lioufe 
till  he  was  to  embark  for  England. 

In  1753,  he  appeared  to  the  world  in  the  chara6tcr 
of  an  author,  and  publiftied  a  quarto  volume,  entitled, 

“  The  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  written  with  a  view  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  flu6Iuating  ideas  of  tafte.”  In  this  perform¬ 
ance  he  ftiows,  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  a  curve 
is  the  line  of  beauty,  and  that  round  {Veiling  figures 
are  moft  pleafing  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  truth  of  his  opi¬ 
nion  has  been  countenanced  by  fubfequent  writers  on 
the  fubje61.  In  this  work,  the  leading  idea  of  which 
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laftly  taken  up  by  Dr  Morell,  who  went  through  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  The  preface  was  in  like  man¬ 
ner  corre6led  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Townley.  The 
family  of  Hogarth  rejoiced  wffien  the  laft  fheet  of  the 
“  Analyfis”  w>as  printed  off  5  as  the  frequent  difputes 
he  had  with  his  coadjutors,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work, 
did  not  much  harmonize  his  difpofition.  This  work 
was  tranflated  into  German  by  Mr  Mylins,  when  in 
England,  under  the  author’s  infpe6tion  *,  and  the  tranf- 
lation  was  printed  in  London,  price  five  dollars.  A 
newr  and  corre6t  edition  wras  in  1754  propofed  for  pub¬ 
lication  at  Berlin,  by  Ch.  Fr.  Vok,  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Hogarth’s  fatirical  prints,  tranflated  from 
the  French  }  and  an  Italian  tranfiation  wfas  publifhed 
at  Leghorn  in  1761. 

Hogarth  had  one  failing  in  common  with  moft  peo¬ 
ple  w'ho  attain  w-calth  and  eminence  without  the  aid  of 
liberal  education. — He  affe6ted  to  defpife  every  kind 
of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  poffefs.  Having  efta- 
blifhed  his  fame  with  little  or  no  obligation  to  litera¬ 
ture,  he  either  conceived  it  to  be  needlefs,  or  decried 
it  becaufe  it  lay  out  of  his  reach.  His  ientiments,  in 
fhort,  refembled  thofe  of  Jack  Cade,  who  pronounced 
fentence  on  the  clerk  of  Chatham  becaufe  he  could 
write  and  read.  ^  Till,  in  evil  hour,  this  celebrated  ar- 
tift  commenced  author,  and  wras  obliged  to  employ  the 
friends  already  mentioned  to  corre6l  his  “  Analyfis  of 
Beauty,”  he  did  not  feem  to  have  difeovered  that  even 
fpeiling  was  a  neceflary  qualification  5  and  yet  he  had 
ventured  to  ridicule  the  late  Mr  Rich’s  deficiency  as 
to  this  particular,  in  a  note  which  lies  before  the  Rake 
whofe  play  is  refufed  while  he  remains  in  confinement 
for  debt.  Previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
fpcaking,  one  of  our  artift’s  common  topics  of  decla¬ 
mation  was  the  ufeleffnefs  of  books  to  a  man  of  his 
profeffion.  In  “  Beer-ftreet,”  among  other  volumes 
configned  by  him  to  the  paftry-cook,  we  find  Turn- 
bull  “  on  Ancient  Painting  5”  a  treatife  which  Ho¬ 
garth  fhould  have  been  able  to  underftand  before  he 
ventured  to  condemn.  Garrick  himfelf,  however,  was 
not  more  d^6lile  to  flattery.  A  word  in  praife  of 
“  Sigifmunda,”  his  favourite  work,  might  have  com¬ 
manded  a  proof  print,  or  forced  an  original  fketch  out 
of  our  artift’s  hands.  The  following  authenticated 
ftory  of  our  artift  will  alfo  ferve  to  fhow  how  much 
more  eafy  it  is  to  dete6l  ill  placed  or  hyperbolical  adu¬ 
lation  refpe6ling  others  than  when  applied  to  ourfelves. 
Hogarth  being  at  dinner  with  the  great  Chefelden  and 
foine  other  company,  was  told  that  Mr  John  Freke, 
furgeon  of  St  Bartholomew’s-hofpital,  a  few  evenings 
before,  at  Dick’s  coffeehoufe,  had  afferted  that  Greene 
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was  a*  eminent  in  eompofition  as  Handel.  “  That 
fellow  Freke,”  replied  Hogarth,  “  is  always  {hooting 
his  bolt  abfurdly  one  way  or  another !  Handel  is  a  giant 
in  mufic  }  Greene  only  a  light  Florimel  kind  of  a  com- 
pofer.” — “  Aye,”  fays  our  artifl’s  informant  }  “  but  at 
the  fame  time  Mr  Freke  declared  you  were  as  good  a 
portrait-painter  as  Vandyck.” — “  There  he  wa$  in  the 
right,”  adds  Hogarth  }  “  and  fo  by  G —  I  am,  give  me 
my  time,  and  let  me  choofe  my  fubje£t  i” 

A  fpccimen  of  Hogarth’s  propeniity  to  merriment, 
on  the  molt  trivial  occafions,  is  obfervable  in  one  of 
his  cards  requefting  the  company  of  Dr  Arnold  King 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  Mitre.  Within  a  circle,  to 
which  a  knife  and  fork  are  the  fupporters,  the  written 
part  is  contained.  In  the  centre  is  drawn  a  pye,  with 
a  mitre  on  the  top  of  it  }  and  the  invitation  of  our 
artift  concludes  with  the  following  fport  on  the  Greek 
letters — to  Eta  Beta  Pi.  The  reft  of  the  infeription 
is  not  very  accurately  fpelt.  A  quibble  by  Hogarth  is 
furely  as  refpe&able  as  a  conundrum  by  Swift. 

In  one  of  the  early  exhibitions  at  Spring* Gardens, 
a  very  plealing  fmall  pi£lure  by  Hogarth  made  its  firft: 
appearance.  It  was  painted  for  the  earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  in  whole  collc6lion  it  remains,  and  was  entit¬ 
led  “  Picquet,  or  Virtue  in  Danger  5”  and  fhows  us  a 
young  lady  who  during  a  tete  a  tete  had  juft  loft  all  her 
money  to  a  handfome  officer  of  her  own  age.  He  is 
reprefented  in  the  a£l  of  returning  her  a  handful  of 
bank  bills,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  a 
fofter  acquilition  and  more  delicate  plunder.  On  the 
chimney-piece  a  watch  cafe  and  a  figure  of  Time  over 
it,  with  the  motto — NUNC.  Hogarth  has  caught 
his  heroine  during  this  moment  of  hefitation,  this 
ftruggle  with  herfelf,  and  has  marked  her  feelings  with 
uncommon  fuccefs. 

In  the  “  Mifer’s  Feaft,”  Mr  Hogarth  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  pillory  Sir  Ifaac  Shard,  a  gentleman  proverbi¬ 
ally  avaricious.  Hearing  this,  the  fon  of  Sir  Ifaac, 
the  late  Ifaac  Pacatus  Shard,  Efq.  a  young  man  of 
fpirit,  juft  returned  from  his  travels,  called  at  the 
painter’s  to  fee  the  pi<R ure  \  and,  among  the  reft,  alk- 
ing  the  Cicerone  u  whether  that  odd  figure  was  in¬ 
tended  for  any  particular  perfon  ?”  on  his  replying 
“  that  it  was  thought  to  be  very  like  one  Sir  Ifaac 
Shard,”  he  immediately  drew  his  fword  and  fiaftied  the 
canvas.  Hogarth  appeared  inftantly  in  great  wrath  : 
to  whom  Mr  Shard  calmly  juftified  what  he  had  done, 
faying,  “  that  this  was  a  very  unwarrantable  licence } 
that  he  was  the  injured  party’s  fon,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  defend  any  fuit  at  law}”  which,  however,  was 
never  inftituted. 

About  1737,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr  Thornhill,  re- 
figned  the  place  of  king’s  ferjeant-painter  in  favour  of 
Mr  Hogarth. 

The  laft  remarkable  circumftance  of  his  life  w  as  his 
conteft  with  Mr  Churchill.  It  is  fa  id  that  both  met 
at  Weftminfter-hall ;  Hogarth  to  take  by  his  eye  a  ri¬ 
diculous  likenefs  of  the  poet,  and  Churchill  to  furnifli 
a  description  of  the  painter.  But  Hogarth’s  print  of 
the  poet  was  not  much  efteemed,  and  the  poet’s  letter 
to  him  was  but  little  admired.  Some  pretend,  indeed 
to  fay  that  it  broke  the  painter’s  heart }  but  this  we 
can  from  good  authouty  fay  is  not  true.  Indeed  the 
report  falls  of  itfelf  5  for  we  may  as  well  fay,  that 


Hogarth’s  pencil  was  as  efficacious  as  the  poet’s  pen,  Hogarth. 
fince  neither  long  furvived  the  conteft. 

It  may  be  truly  obferved  of  Hogarth,  that  all  his 
powers  of  delighting  were  reftrained  to  his  pencil. 

Having  rarely  been  admitted  into  polite  circles,  none 
of  his  fliarp  corners  had  been  rubbed  off,  fo  that  he 
continued  to  the  laft  a  grofs  uncultivated  man.  The 
flighted:  contradiction  tranfported  him  into  rage.  To 
fome  confidence  in  himfelf  he  was  certainly  entitled} 
for,  as  a  comic  painter,  he  could  have  claimed  no  ho¬ 
nour  that  would  not  moft  readily  have  been  allowed 
him  }  but  he  was  at  once  unprincipled  and  variable  in 
his  political  conduct  and  attachments.  He  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  beheld  the  riling  eminence  and  popularity  of 
Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  with  a  degree  of  envy  ;  and,  if 
we  are  not  miiinformed,  frequently  fpoke  w  ith  afperity 
both  of  him  and  his  performances.  Juftice,  however, 
obliges  us  to  add,  that  our  artift  was  liberal,  hofpi- 
table,  and  the  moft  pun&ual  of  paymaflers }  fo  that, 
in  fpite  of  the  emoluments  his  works  had  procured  to 
him,  he  left  but  an  inconfiderable  fortune  to  his  wi« 
dow.  His  plates  indeed  are  fwch  refources  to  her  as 
may  not  fpeedily  be  exhaufted.  Some  of  his  domeftics 
had  lived  many  years  in  his  fervice  j  a  circumftance  that 
always  reflects  credit  on  a  mafter.  Of  moft  of  thefe  he 
painted  ftrong  likeneffes  on  a  canvas  ftill  in  Mrs  Ho¬ 
garth’s  poffeffion. 

Of  Hogarth’s  leffer  plates  many  were  deftroyed. 

When  he  wanted  a  piece  of  copper  on  a  fudden,  he 
would  take  any  from  which  he  had  already  worked  off 
fuch  a  number  of  impreffions  as  he  fuppofed  he  would 
fell.  He  then  fent  it  to  be  effaced,  beat  out,  or  other- 
wife  altered  to  his  prefent  purpofe.  The  plates  which 
remained  in  his  poffeffion  w  ere  fecured  to  Mrs  Hogarth 
by  his  will,  dated  Aug.  12.  1764,  chargeable  with 
an  annuity  of  80I.  to  his  lifter  Anne,  who  furvived 
him.  When,  on  the  death  of  his  other  filler,  fhe  left 
off  the  bufinefs  in  which  (he  was  engaged,  he  kindly 
took  her  home,  and  generoufiy  fupported  her,  making 
her,  at  the  fame  time,  ufeful  in  the  difpofal  of  his 
prints.  Want  of  tendernefs  and  liberality  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  was  not  among  the  failings  of  Hogarth. 

The  following  character  of  Hogarth  as  an  artift  is 
given  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  EJftnj  on  Prints.  “  The 
works  of  this  mafter  abound  in  true  humour,  and  fa- 
tire  which  is  generally  well  direfted  :  they  are  admi¬ 
rable  moral  leflons,  and  a  fund  of  entertainment  fuited 
to  every  tafte }  a  circumftance  which  (hows  them  to 
be  juft  copies  of  nature.  We  may  confider  them  too 
as  valuable  repofitories  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
dreffes  of  the  prefent  age.  What  a  fund  of  entertain¬ 
ment  would  a  colle&ion  of  this  kind  afford,  drawn 
from  every  period  of  the  hiftory  of  Britain ! — How 
far  the  works  of  Hogarth  will  bear  a  critical  examina - 
tion,  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  a  little  more  inquiry. 

t(  In  defign ,  Hogarth  was  feldom  at  a  lofs.  His 
invention  was  fertile,  and  his  judgment  accurate.  An 
improper  accident  is  rarely  introduced,  a  proper  one 
rarely  omitted.  No  one  could  tell  a  ftory  better,  or 
make  it,  in  all  its  circumftances,  more  intelligible.  His 
genius,  however,  it  mull  be  owned,  was  fuited  only  to 
low  or  familiar  fubje&s  ;  it  never  foared  above  common 
life  :  to  fubjefls  naturally  fublime,  or  which  from  an¬ 
tiquity  or  other  accidents  borrowed  dignity,  he  could 
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not  rife.  In  compojition  we  fee  little  in  him  to  admire. 
In  many  of  his  prints  the  deficiency  is  fo  great  as  plainly 
to  imply  a  want  of  all  principle  ;  which  makes  us  ready 
to  believe,  that  when  we  do  meet  with  a  beautiful 
group,  it  is  the  effe#  of  chance.  In  one  of  his  minor 
works,  the  Idle  Prentice,  we  feldom  fee  a  crowd  more 
beautifully  managed  than  in  the  laft  print.  If  the 
fhcriff’s  officers  had  not  been  placed  in  a  line,  and  had 
been  brought  a  little  lower  in  the  pi#ure,  fo  as  to 
have  formed  a  pyramid  with  the  cart,  the  compofition 
had  been  unexceptionable  ;  and  yet  the  firft  print  of 
this  work  is  fuch  a  ftriking  infiance  of  difagreeable 
compofition,  that  it  is  amazng  how  an  artift  who  had 
any  idea  of  beautiful  forms  could  fuller  fo  unmalterly 
a  performance  to  leave  his  hands.  Of  the  diflribution  of 
light  Hogarth  had  as  little  knowledge  as  of  compofition. 
In  fome  of  his  pieces  we  fee  a  good  efTe#,  as  in  the 
Execution  juft  mentioned  5  in  which,  if  the  figures  at 
the  right  and  left  corners- had  been  kept  down  a  little, 
the  light  would  have  been  beautifully  diftributed  on 
the  fore-ground,  and  a  fine  fecondary  light  fpread  over 
part  of  the  crowd.  But  at  the  fame  time  there  is  fo 
obvious  a  deficiency  in  point  of  effea  in  moft  of  his 
prints,  that  it  is  very  evident  he  had  no  principles, 
rv/either  was  Hogarth  a  mafter  in  drawing .  Of  the 
Jnufcles  and  anatomy  of  the  head  and  hands  he  had 
perfea  knowledge  ;  but  his  trunks  are  often  badly 
moulded,  and  his  limbs  ill  fet  on  ;  yet  his  figures,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  are  inspired  with  fo  much  life  and  mcan- 
?nS>  that  the  eye  is  kept  in  good-humour  in  fpite  of 
its  inclination  to  find  fault.  The  author  of  the  Ana¬ 
lysis  of  Beauty,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  would  have 
given  us  more  inftances  of  grace  than  we  find  in  the 
works  of  Hogarth  ;  which  fhows  ftrongly  that  theory 
and  practice  are  not  always  united.  Many  opportuni¬ 
ties  his  fubjefts  naturally  afford  of  introducing  graceful 
attitudes,  and  yet  we  have  very  few  examples  of  them. 
With  inftances  of  pifturefque  grace  his  works  abound. 
Of  this  exprefjton ,  in  which  the  force  of  his  genius  lay, 
we  cannot  fpeak  in  terms  too  high.  In  every  mode  of 
it  he  was  truly  excellent.  The  paffions  he  thoroughly 
underftood,  and  all  the  effects  which  they  produce  in 
every  part  of  the  human  frame.  Pie  had  the  happy 
art  alfo  of  conveying  his  ideas  with  the  fame  precifion 
with  which  he  conceived  them.  He  was  excellent  too 
in  expreffing  any  humorous  oddity  which  we  often 
fee  ftamped  upon  die  human  face,  All  his  heads  are 
caft  in  the  very  mould  of  -nature.  Hence  that  endlefs 
variety  which  is  difplayed  through  his  works  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  difference  arifes  between  his  heads  and  the 
affecled  caricatures  of  thofe  ra afters  who  have  fometimes 
a  mu  fed  themfelves  with  patching  together  an  affemblage 
of  features  from  their  own  ideas.  Such  are  Spaniolet’s  : 
which,  though  admirably  executed,  appear  plainly  to 
have  no  archetypes  in  nature.  Hogarth’s,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  colleftions  of  natural  euriofities.  The  Oxford- 
heads,  the  Phyfcians  arms ,  and  fome  of  bis  other 
pieces,  are  exprefsly  of  this  humorous  kind.  They  are 
truly  comic,  though  ill-natured  cffufions  of  mirth  : 
more  entertaining  than  Spaniolet’s,  as  they  are  pure 
nature  j  but  lefs  innocent,  as  they  contain  ill-dire&ed 
ridicule. — But  the  fpecies  of  expreflion  in  which  this 
mafter  perhaps  moft  excels,  is  that  happy  art  of  catching 
thofe  peculiarities  of  art  and  gefture  which.the  ridicu¬ 
lous  part  of  every  profeffion  contra#,  and  which  for 
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that  reafon  become  chara&eriftic  of  .the  whole.  His 
.  councilors,  his  undertakers,  his  lawyers,  his  ufurers, 
are  all  confpicuous  at  fight.  In  a  word,  almoft  every 
profeffion  may  fee  in  his  works  that  particular  fpecies 
of  affedlation  whien  they  fhould  moft  endeavour  to 
avoid.  .  The  execution  of  this  mafter  is  well  fuited  to 
his  fubjecls  and  manner  of  treating  them.  He  etches 
with  great  fpirit,  and  never  gives  one  unneceffarv 
ftroke.” 

PIOGSHEAD,  in  Commerce,  a  meafure  of  capacity 
containing  63  gallons,  gallons  in  Scotland. 

HOGUE,  a  town  and  cape  on  the  north-weft  point 
of  Normandy  in  France  ;  near  which  Admiral  Rook 
burnt  the  French  admiral’s  (hip  called  the  Rifmg  Sun, 
with  12  more  large  men  of  war,  the  day  after  the  vic¬ 
tory  obtained  by  Admiral  Ruffel  near  Cherburg  in  May 
1692.  W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

HOIST,  in  fea-Ianguage,  denotes  the  perpendicu* 
lar.  height  of  a  flag  or  enfign,  as  oppofed  to  the  fly, 
which  fignifies  its  breadth  from  the  ftaff  to  the  outer 
edge. 

HOISTING  fignifies  the  operation  of  drawing  up 
any  body  by  the  affiftance  of  one  or  more  tackles, 
Hoifting  is  never  applied  to  the  a#  of  pulling  up  any¬ 
body  by  the  help  of  a  fingle  block,  except  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  extending  the  fails  by  drawing  them  upwards 
along  the  malts  or  ftays,  to  which  it  is  invariably  ap¬ 
plied.  r 

HOKE-day,  HocK-Day,  or  HocK-Tufday ,  in  our 
ancient  cuftoms  {dies  Martis,  que?n  quindsnam pafcha  va¬ 
cant'),  the  fecond  Tuefday  after  Eafter  week  ;  a  folemn 
feftival  celebrated  for  many  ages  in  England  in  memory 
of  the  great  daughter  of  the  Banes  in  the  time  of  King 
Ethelred,  they  having  been  in  that  reign  almoft  all  de- 
ftroyed  in  one  day  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  principally  by  women.  This  is  ftill  kept  up 
in  feme  counties  ;  and  the  women  bear  the  principal 
fway  in  it,  (lopping  all  paffengers  with  ropes  and  chains, 
and  exa<5ling  fome  fmall  matter  from  them  to  make 
merry  with.  This  day  wfas  very  remarkable  in  former 
times,  infomuch  as  to  be  ufcd  on  the  fame  footing  with 
Michaelmas  for  a  general  term  or  time  of  account.  We 
find  leafes  without  date  referving  fo  much  rent  payable 
ad  duos  anm  terminos,fciL  ad  le  hoke-day,  et  ad feflutn 
fantti  Michaelis .  In  the  account  of  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  there  is  yearly  an  allowance  pro  mulieribus 
hockantibus  of  fome  manors  of  theirs  in  Hamplhire  ; 
W'here  the  men  hock  the  W'omen  on  Mondays  and  the 
women  hock  them  on  Tuefdays,  The  meaning  of  it 
is,  that  on  that  day  the  women  in  merriment  ftepp-ed 
the  way  with  ropes,  and  pulled  paffengers  to  them,  de¬ 
filing  fomething  to  be  laid  out  for  pious  ufes. 

H OKE-Day  Money,  or  Hohe-Tuefday  Money ,  a  tribute 
anciently  paid  the  landlord,  for  giving  his  tenants  and 
bondmen  leave  to  celebrate  hock-day,  or  hoke-day,  in 
memory  of  the  expulfion  of  the  domineering  Banes. 

HO-KIEN-Fou,  a  city  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
principal  in  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli.  It  has  two  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  fecond,  and  fifteen  of  the  third  clafs  in  its 
difiricl,  but  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  neatnefs 
of  its  ftreets. 

HOLBEIN,  Hans,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Bafil  in  Switzerland  in  1498,  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  from  his  father,  who  w?as  a  painter  ;  but 
foon  (hewed  his  fuperior  genius.  In  the  town-houfe 
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Holton,  of  Bafil  he  painted  our  Saviour’s  PafTion  :  and  in  the 
4  '  fifh-market  of  the  fame  city  Death’s  Dance,  and  a 

Dance  of  Peafants,  which  were  extremely  admired  ; 
and  Erafmus  was  fo  pleafed  with  them,  that  he  defired 
him  to  draw  his  picture,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend. 
He  ftaid  feme  years  longer  at  Bafil,  till  his  neceflities, 
occafioned  by  his  own  extravagance  and  an  increafing 
family,  made  him  comply  with  Erafmus’s  perfuafions 
to  go  to  England.  In  his  journey  he  {laid  fome  days 
at  Strafhurg,  where  it  is  laid  he  applied  to  a  very  great 
painter  for  work,  who  took  him  in,  and  ordered  him 
to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  {kill.  On  which  Holbein 
finifhed  a  piece  with  great  care,  and  painted  a  fly  on  the 
molt  eminent  part  of  it 5  after  which  he  privately  with¬ 
drew  in  the  abfence  of  his  matter,  and  purfued  his  jour¬ 
ney,  without  faying  any  thing  to  any  body.  When 
the  painter  returned  home,  he  was  attoniflied  at  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing  ;  and  efpecially  at 
the  fly,  which  he  at  firft  took  for  a  real  one,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  remove  it  with  his  hand.  He  now  fent  all 
over  the  city  for  his  journeyman  ;  and  after  many  in¬ 
quiries,  difeovered  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by 
the  famous  Holbein. — Holbein  having  in  a  manner 
begged  his  way  to  England,  prefented  a  letter  of  re¬ 
commendation  from  Erafmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
alfo  fhovred  him  Erafmus’s  picture.  Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  then  lord-chancellor,  received  him  with  all  the  joy- 
imaginable,  and  kept  him  in  his  houfe  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  in  which  time  he  drew  Sir  Thomas’s 
picture,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
Holbein  one  day  happening  to  mention  a  nobleman 
who  had  fome  years  before  invited  him  to  England, 
Sir  Thomas  was  very  folicitous  to  know  who  it  was. 
Holbein  faid  that  he  had  forgot  his  title,  but  remem¬ 
bered  his  face  lo  well,  that  he  believed  he  could  draw 
his  likenefs;  which  he  did  fo  perfectly,  that  the  noble¬ 
man,  it  is  faid,  was  immediately  known  by  it.  The 
chancellor  having  now  adorned  his  apartments  with  the 
productions  of  this  great  painter,  refolved  to  introduce 
him  to  Henry  VIII.  For  this  purpofc  he  invited 
that  prince  to  an  entertainment  ;  having,  before  he 
came,  hung  up  all  Holbein’s  pieces  in  the  great  hall, 
in  the  beft  order,  and  placed  in  the  bett  light.  The 
king,  on  his  flrtt  entrance  into  this  room,  was  fa 
charmed  with  the  fight,  that  he  afked  whether  fuch  an 
artift  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money  ?  Upon 
this,  Sir  Thomas  prefented  Holbein  to  his  majefty, 
who  immediately  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  brought 
him  into  great  efleem  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by 
which  means  he  drew  a  vaft  number  of  portraits.  But 
while  he  was  here,  there  happened  an  affair  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he  not  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  king.  On  the  report  of  this  painter’s 
character,  a  lord  of  the  firtt  quality  came  to  fee  him 
when  he  was  drawing  a  figure  after  the  life.  Holbein 
font  to  defire  his  lordfhip  to  defer  the  honour  of  his 
vifit  to  another  day  ;  which  the  nobleman  taking  for 
an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went 
up  ftairs.  Holbein  hearing  a  noife,  came  out  of  his 
chamber ;  and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a 
violent  paflion,  and  puttied  him  backwards  from  the 
top  of  the  ftairs  to  the  bottom.  However,  immediately 
reflecting  on  what  he  had  done,  he  efcaped  from  the 
tumult  he  had  raifed,  and  made  the  bett  of  his  way  to 
fche  king.  The  nobleman^  much  hurt,  though  not  fo 
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much  as  he  pretended,  was  there  foon  after  him  5  and 
upon  opening  his  grievance,  the  king  ordered  Holbein 
to  alk  his  pardon.  But  this  only  irritated  the  noble¬ 
man  the  more,  who  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  lefs 
than  his  life  ;  upon  which  the  king  fternly  replied, 
“  My  lord,  you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein 
but  with  me;  whatever  punifhment  you  may  contrive 
by  way  of  revenge  againft  him,  fhall  certainly  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  yourfelf.  Remember,  pray,  my  lord,  that 
I  can  whenever  I  pleafe  make  feven  lords  of  feven 
ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein  of  even 
feven  lords.”  Holbein  died  of  the  plague  at  his  lodg:. 
ings  at  Whitehall  in  1 554.  “  It  is  amazing  (fays  De 

Piles),  that  a  man  born  in  Switzerland,  and  who  had 
never  been  in  Italy,  fliould  have  fo  good  a  gi/flo,  and  fo 
fine  a  genius  for  painting.”  He  painted  alike  in  every 
manner  ;  in  frefco,  in  water-colours,  in  oil,  and  in 
miniature.  His  genius  was  fufhciently  fhown  in  the 
hiftorieal  ftyle,.  by  two  celebrated  compofitions  which 
he  painted  in  the  hall  of  the  Stillyard  company.  He 
was  alfo  eminent  for  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which  he 
fhowed  in  a  multitude  of  defigns  which  he  drew  for 
engravers,  ftatuaries,  jewellers,  &e.  and  he  had  this 
Angularity,  that  he  painted  with  his  left  hand. 

HOLCUS,  Indian  Millet  or  Corn,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs,  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Grarnina « 
See  Botany  Index. 

HOLD,  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly  of  a 
fliip,  or  all  that  part  of  her  infide  which  is  compre¬ 
hended  between  the  floor  and  the  lower-deck  through¬ 
out  her  whole  length.— This  capacious  apartment  ufu- 
ally  contains  the  ballaft,  provifions,  and  ftores  of  a  fhip 
of  war,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cargo  in  a  mer¬ 
chantman.  The  difpofition  of  tnefe  articles  with  re¬ 
gard  to  each  other,  naturally  falls  under  confideration 
in  the  article  Stowage;  it  fufficss  in  this  place  to  fay, 
that  the  places  where  the  ballaft,  water,  provifions* 
and  liquors  arc  flowed,  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  hold .  The  fcveral  flore-rooms  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  bulk-heads ,  and  arc  deno¬ 
minated  according  to  the  articles  which  they  contain,, 
th z  fail-room,  the  bread-room ,  the  fijb-room ,  the  fpirii- 
room ,  &zc. 

HOLDER,  William,  D.  D.  an  Englifh  divine^ 
was  born  in  Nottingham  (hire,  educated  in  Pembroke- 
hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1642  became  reCtor  of  Blech- 
ingdon  of  Oxford.  In  1660  he  proceeded  D,  D.  was 
afterwards  canon  of  Ely,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
canon  of  St  Paul’s,  fub-dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  and 
fub  almoner  to  his  majefty.  Dr  Holder  was  a  very  ac- 
complifhed  feholar,  and  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf, 
by  making  a  young  gentleman  of  rank  who  was  bom 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  fpeak.  This  gentleman’s  name 
was  Alexander  Popham,  fon  of  Colonel  Edward  Pop- 
ham,  who  was  fome  time  an  admiral  in  the  fcrvice  of 
the  long  parliament.  The  cure  was  performed  by  him 
in  his  houfe  at  Blechingdon  in  1659.;  but  Pbpham  la- 
fing  what  he  had  been  taught  by  Holder  after  he  was 
called  home  to  his  friends,  was  fent  to  Dr  Wallis,  who 
brought  him  to  his  fpeech  again.  Holder  publifhed  a 
book,  entitled  “  The  Elements  of  Speech ;  an  eflay  of 
enquiry  into  the  natural  Production  of  Letters  ;  with 
an  appendix  concerning  perfons  that  are  deaf  and 
dumb,  1669/’  8vo.  In  the  appendix  he  relates  how 
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ftalfler  foon,  and  by  what  methods,  he  brought  Popham  to 
„  ..II  fpeak  In  1678,  he  publifhed  in  4to  “  a  Supplement 
-  °  S  to  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  of  July  1670,  with 
fome  reflections  on  Dr  Wallis’s  letter  there  inferted.” 
This  was  written  to  claim  the  glory  of  having  taught 
Popham  to  fpeak,  which  Wallis  in  the  faid  letter  had 
claimed  to  himfelf  5  upon  which  the  Doctor  foon  after 
publifhed  “  a  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  particularly  thofe  of  July 
1670,  in  anfwer  to  the  Cavils  of  Dr  William  Holder, 
1678,”  4to.  Holder  was  fkilled  in  the  theory  and 
pra£lice  of  mufic,  and  wrote  “  a  Treatife  of  the  natural 
Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  1694,”  8vo. 
He  wrote  alfo  “  a  Difcourfe  concerning  Time,  with 
Application  of  the  natural  Day,  lunar  Month,  and  fo- 
lar  Year,  &c.  1694,”  8vo.  He  died  at  Amen  Corner 
in  London,  January  24.  1696-7,  and  was  buried  in  St 
Paul’s. 

HOLDERNESS,  a  diflri£l  of  the  eafl  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  having  the  German  fea  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
Humber  on  the  fouth.  This  diflri£l  is  remarkable  for 
its  rich  and  a  large  breed  of  horned  cattle  and  horfes. 
It  had  the  title  of  an  earldom,  now  extinft. 

HOLDSWORTH,  Edward,  a  very  polite  and 
elegant  fcholar,  was  born  about  1688,  and  educated  at 
Winchefter  fchool.  He  was  thence  elected  demy  of 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  July  1 705  5  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  April  17115  became  a  college-tu¬ 
tor,  and  had  many  pupils.  In  1715,  when  he  was  to 
be  chofen  into  a  fellowlhip,  he  refigned  his  demyfhip 
and  left  the  college,  becaufe  unwilling  to  fwear  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  new  government.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  fpent  in  travelling  with  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  as  tutor  *,  in  1741  and  1744  be  was  at  Rome 
in  this  capacity.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Lord  Digby’s 
houfe  at  Colelhill  in  Warwickfhire,  December  30. 
1747.  He  was  the  author  of  the  “  Mufcipula,”  a 
poem,  eileemed  a  mailer- piece  in  its  kind,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  good  Englifh  tranflation  by  Dr  John 
Hoadley,  in  vol.  v.  of  Dodfley’s  Mifcellanies.  He  was 
the  author  alfo  of  a  differtation,  entitled  “  Pharfalia 
and  Philippi  5  or  the  two  Philippi  in  Virgil’s  Georgies 
attempted  to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  Hiilory, 
1741,”  4to:  and  of  “  Remarks  and  Diflertations  on 
Virgil  5  with  fome  other  claflical  Obfervations,  pub¬ 
lifhed  with  feveral  notes  and  additional  remarks  by  Mr 
Spence,  17 68,”  4to.  Mr  Spence  fpeaks  of  him  in  Po¬ 
lymetis,  as  one  who  underflood  Virgil  in  a  more  maf- 
terly  manner  than  any  perfon  he  ever  knew. 

HOLORACEAL,  (from  ho/us,  “  pot-herbs”)  ;  the 
name  of  the  12th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a 
natural  method,  confiding  of  plants  which  are  ufed  for 
the  table,  and  enter  into  the  economy  of  domeilic  af¬ 
fairs.  See  Botany  Index. 

HOLIBUT.  See  Pleuronectes,  Ichthyology 
Index . 

HOLINESS,  or  Sanctity  5  a  quality  which  con- 
ftitutes  or  denominates  a  perfon  or  thing  holy ;  i.  e. 
pure,  or  exempt  from  fin.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  in 
refpe£l  of  perfons  and  things  that  are  facred,  i.  e.  fet 
apart  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  the  ufes  of  religion. 

Holiness,  is  alfo  a  title  of  quality  attributed  to  the 
pope  ;  as  that  of  tnajejhj  is  to  kings.  Even  kings,  when 
writing  to  the  pope,  addrefs  him  under  the  venerable 


appellation  of  Tour  Holinefs ,  or  Holy  Father ;  in  Latin,  Holinefs 
Sanftijjime  or  BeatiJJime  Pater.  Anciently  the  fame  ti-  || 
tie  was  given  to  all  bifliops.  The  Greek  emperors  alfo  Ho^an^ 
were  addreffed  under  the  title  of  Holinefs ,  in  regard  of 
their  being  anointed  with  holy  oil  at  their  coronation. 

Du  Cange  adds,  that  fome  of  the  kings  of  England 
have  had  the  fame  attribute  ;  and  that  the  orientate 
have  frequently  refufed  it  to  the  pope. 

HOL1NGSHED,  Ralph,  or  Raphael,  was  one 
of  the  humble  but  ufeful  clafs  of  hiflorians  called  chro - 
tiologcrs.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  according 
to  Bifhop  Tanner,  and  became  A.  M.  in  the  year 
1544.  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  education,  as  well 
as  his  profeflion,  are  involved  in  uncertainty.  It  feems 
probable,  however,  that  he  was  Reward  to  Thomas 
Burdett,  Efq.  of  Bomcote  in  Warwickfhire,  where  he 
died  about  the  year  1580.  He  has  given  name  to  a 
compilation  of  Chronicles  of  Englifh  hiilory  from  the 
earlieft  times,  the  firfl:  edition  of  which  was  publifhed 
at  London  in  1577,  in  two  volumes  folio,  and  the  fe- 
cond  edition  in  three  volumes,  was  printed  about  feven 
years  after  his  death,  brought  down  to  1586.  This 
work,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Holingflied  him¬ 
felf,  was  begun  by  the  advice  of  Reginald  Wolfe,  prin¬ 
ter  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Part  of  it  was  compiled  by 
himfelf,  but  lie  received  conflderable  afliftance  from 
William  Harrifon,  John  Hooker,  Abraham  Fleming, 

Francis  Thynne,  and  fome  others.  It  was  continued  by 
John  Stowe  after  the  death  of  Holingfhed.  Some  parts 
of  the  firfl  edition  were  altered  in  the  fecond  and  third, 
becaufe  they  gave  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
miniflry,  who  laid  many  reflri£lions  on  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs.  The  firfl  edition  of  confequence  is  both 
fcarce  and  valuable  5  but  the  fuppreffed  fheets  were  af¬ 
terwards  printed  by  themfelves.  The  chronicles  of 
Holinglhed,  although  confidered  as  both  tedious  and 
vulgar,  contain  many  important  fade,  which  tend  to 
illuflrate  the  cuiloms  and  manners  of  remote  periods. 

HOLLAND,  Philemond,  M.  D.  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  tranflator  general  of  his  age,  was  educated  ill 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  fchoolmafler  at  Coventry,  where  he  alfo  pra£lifed 
phyfic.  He  tranflated  Livy,  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory, 
Plutarch’s  Morals,  Suetonius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Xenophon’s  Cyropsedia,  and  Camden’s  Britannia,  in¬ 
to  Englifh  ;  and  the  geographical  part  of  Speed’s 
Theatre  of  Great  Britain  into  Latin.  The  Britan¬ 
nia,  to  which  he  made  many  ufeful  additions,  was  the 
mofl  valuable  of  his  works.  It  is  furprifing  that  a 
man  of  two  profeflions  could  find  time  to  tranflate  fo 
much  5  but  it  appears  from  the  date  of  the  Cyropse- 
dia,  that  he  continued  to  tranflate  till  he  wras  80  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1637,  aged  ^5*  ma^e  the 

following  epigram  upon  writing  a  large  folio  with  a  An¬ 
gle  pen  : 

With  one  foie  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goofe  quill } 

A  pen  it  was  when  it  I  took, 

And  a  pen  I  leave  it  Hill. 

HOLLAND,  the  largefl  of  the  feven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  divided  into  South  and  North  Holland,  the 
latter  of  which  is  alfo  called  Weft  Frieftand  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  well  by  the  German  ocean,  or  North  fea ;  to 
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Holland  the  eaft  by  the  Zuyder-fee,  the  province  of  Utrecht, 


'  and  Part  ^  Guelderland  3  to  theTouth  by  Dutch  Era’ 
bant  and  Zealand  5  and  to  the  north  by  the  Zuyder- 
fee*  .  Its  greateft  extent  from  north  to  fouth  including 
the  lfland  of  Texel,  is  about  90  Englifh  miles  3  but 
from  eaft  to  weft  its  extent  varies  from  40  to  2 5.  To 
defend  it  againft  the  fea,  dykes  have  been  erected  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  and  innumerable  canals  cut  to  drain 
it,  as  being  naturally  very  low  and  marfliy,  Some 
parts  of  the  province  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  3  but  the 
greater  part  confifts  of  rich  paftures,  wherein  are  kept 
large  herds  of  kine,  which  fupply  them  with  incredible 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe.  Of  the  latter,  that  of 
Edam,  in  North  Holland,  is  highly  efteemed.  The 
many  rivers  and  canals  that  interfeft  the  province  are 
of  great  advantage  to  its  commerce,  but  contribute  to 
render  the  air  foggy  and  unwholefome.  There  is  a 
communication  by  water  betwixt  almoft  every  town  and 
village.  lowards  the  middle  alfo  of  the  province  are 
great  numbers  of  turf-pits.  It  is  fo  populous,  that  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  is  computed  at  1,200,000. 
In  point  of  cleanlinefs  no  country  furpaffes,  and  few 
come  up  to  it,  efpecially  in  North  Holland,  and  that 
even  in  the  villages.  From  the  counts  of  Holland  this 
province  devolved,  in  1436,  to  the  dukes  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  and  from  them  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  along  with 
the  other  provinces.  The  ftates  of  Holland  and  Weft 
Friefl and  are  compofed  of  the  nobility  and  deputies  of 
the  towns  3  of  the  latter  there  are  18  that  fend  depu¬ 
ties  to  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  which  is  held  at  the 
Hague.  The  grand  penfionary  is  a  perfon  of  great 
dignity  and  weight  in  this  affembly,  and  his  office  re¬ 
quires  extraordinary  abilities.  There  are  alfo  two 
councils  compofed  of  deputies,  one  for  South  and  ano¬ 
ther  for  North  Holland,  who  have  the  cognizance  of 
the  revenue  and  military  affairs.  The  whole  province 
fends  one  deputy  from  among  the  nobleffe  to  the  ftates- 
general,  who  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  together 
with  three  or  four  more.  There  are  two  fupreme 
courts  of  judicature  for  Holland  and  Zealand  y  viz.  the 
great  council  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  hof 
or  court  of  Holland.  To  thefe  appeals  lie  from  the 
towns  3  but  the  caufes  of  noblemen  come  before  them 
in  the  firft  inftance..  With  refpeft  to  the  ecclefiafticai 
government,  there  is  a  fynod  held  annually  both  in 
South  and  North  Holland,  of  which  the  former  con¬ 
tains  eleven  dalles,  and  the  latter  fix  3  and  the  mini- 
fters  of  both  together  amount  to  331.  In  the  whole 
province  are  37  towns,  eight  boroughs,  and  400  vil¬ 
lages. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  this  ill-fated  country  became  the  theatre  of  war, 
the  old  government  was  fubverted,  and  the  ftadtholder 
having  fled  to  England  for  fafety,  the  republican  rulers 
of  France  impofed  a  political  conftitution  upon  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  pleafure.  The  infatuated  people  of 
Holland  received  their  conquerors  with  apparent,  per¬ 
haps  with  real  fatisfa&ion  at  firft  3  but  we  believe  that 
experience  has  fatally  taught  them  the  pernicious  na¬ 
ture  of  the  change.  As  the  government  of  France 
changed  from  directorial  to  coniular,  and  from  coniular 
to  imperial,  that  of  Holland  alfo  received  various  modi¬ 
fications,  till  at  laft  it  was  converted  into  a  monarchy 
under  one  of  Bonaparte’s  brothers,  who  afterwards  with¬ 
drew  from  his  kingdom,  and  then  Holland  was  annex- 
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ed  to  France.  Of  all  thefe  changes  the  deluded  people  Holland* 
have  been  obliged  to  be  the  paffive  fpe&ators.  For  a  vr 
copious  detail  of  military  tranfaCtions,  and  the  political 
viciflitudes  which  Holland  has  experienced  in  confe- 
quenee  of  the  French  revolution, fee  the  article  France  j 
and  for  the  hiftory,  fee  United  Provinces. 

Holland,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Lincolnftiire  in 
England.  It  fo  much  refembles  the  province  of  that 
name  upon  the.continent,  in  moft  refpe&s,  being  low 
and  marfliy,  with  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  canals  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  that  it  muft  either  have  had  its  name 
from  thence  or  on  the  fame  account.  On  the  eaft  it 
has  what  the  ancient  geographers  call  TEJiuarium  Me - 
tuaris,  now  the  Wafhes,  which  are  overflowed  at  higli 
water,  and  part  of  Cambridgefhire  on  the  fouth.  The 
lower  part  of  it  is  full,  of  bogs  and  marfties,  and  has 
huge  banks  to  defend  it  againft  the  fea  and  land  floods. 

The  ground  is  fo  foft  that  horfes  are  worked  unfhod  3. 
and  it  produces  plenty  of  grafs,  but  little  corn. 

I  he  whole  trad  feems  to  have  been  gained  from  the 
fea  ;  and  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  latter 
of  which  was  impaffable  3  but  fince  the  fens  have  been 
drained,  the  lands  are  grown  more  folid,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  fow  cole-feed  upon  them  to  their  great  profit. 

Though  there  are  no  ftones  to  be  found  in  or  upon 
the  ground,  yet  moft  of  the  churches  are  of  ftone.. 

I  hey  have  no  frefh  water  but  from  the  clouds,  which 
is  preserved  in  pits  :  but  if  thefe  are  deep,  it  foon  turns 
brackifh  3  and  if  they  are  fhallow,  they  foon  become 
dry. 

New  Holland ,  the  largeft  iftand  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  10  to  440  S.  Lat.  and  between  no 
and  154  I^«  Long,  from  London.  It  received  its 

name  from  having  been  chiefly  explored  by  Dutch 
navigators.  The  land  firft  difeovered  in  thofe  parts 
was  called  Eendraght  (Concord)  Land ,  from  the  name 
of  the  ftiip  on  board  which  the  difeovery  was  made  in 
1616  3  24°  and  250  fouth.  In  1618,  another  part  of 
this  coaft,  nearly  in  ij°  fouth,  was  difeovered  by 
Zeachen,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Arnheim  and  £)/>- 
men  ;  though  a  different  part  from  what  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Diemen’s  Land  from  Tafman,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fouthern  extremity,  in  latitude 
430.  This  is  now  found  to  be  an  ifland  feparated  from 
New  Holland  by  Bafs’s  Straits.  See  DlEMAN's  Land. 

In  1619,  Jan  Van  Edels  gave  his  name  to  a  fouthern 
part  of  New  Holland.  Another  part  fituated  between 
3°  #and  33°  received  the  name  of  Leuwen.  Peter  Van 
Nuitz  gave  his  name,  in  1627,  to  a  coaft  which  com¬ 
municates  to  Leuwen’s  Land  towards  the  weftward  5 
and  a  part  of  the  weftern  coaft,  near  the  tropic  of  Ca¬ 
pricorn,  bore  the  name  of  Dc  Wit's.  In  1628,  Peter 
Carpenter,  a  Dutchman,  difeovered  the  great  gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  between  10  and  20°  fouth.  In  1687, 

Dampief,  an  Engliftiman,  failed  from  Timor,  and  coaft! 
ed  the  weftern  parts  of  New  Holland.  In  1699,  he 
left  England,  with  a  defign  to  explore  this  country,  as 
the  Dutch  fuppreffed  whatever  difeoveries  had  been 
made  by  them.  He  failed  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  it, 
from  28  to  1 30.  He  faw  the  land  of  Eendraght  and 
of  De  Wit.  He  then  returned  to  Timor,  from 
whence  he  went  out  again  5  examined  the  ifles  of  Pa¬ 
pua  3  coafted  New  Guinea  3  difeovered  the  paffage  that 
bears  his  name  3  called  a  great  ifland  which  forms  this 
paffage  or  ftrait  on  the  eaft  fide,  New  Britain  ;  and 
4  £  failed 
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New  Hoi-  failed  back  to  Timor  along  New  Guinea.  This  is  the 
t  anc  *  fame  Dampier  who  between  1683  and  1691,  failed 
round  the  world  by  changing  his  fhips.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  attempts  of  all  thefe  navigators,  however, 
the  eaftcrn  part  of  this  vaft  tra Si  was  totally  unknown 
till  Captain  Cook  made  his  voyages  *,  and  by  fully  ex¬ 
ploring  that  part  of  die  eoaft,  give  his  country  an  un¬ 
doubted  title  to  the  nofieffion  of  it  ;  which  according¬ 
ly  lias  fince  been  taken  pofleffion  of  under  the  name  of 
x  New  South  Wales. 

Whether  Some  have  difputcd  whether  the  title  of  ijland  can 
the  name  pr0per]y  ap[  ied  to  a  country  of  fuch  vaft  extent, 
betoiM^’o  or  "’bether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  denominated  a 
New  Hoi  continent;  while  others  have  replied,  that  though  the 
land.  word  ifland,  and  others  fimilar  to  it,  do  indeed  lignify 
a  tract  of  land  fur  rounded  by  fea,  yet  in  the  ufual  ac¬ 
ceptation  it  means  only  a  land  of  moderate  extent 
Surrounded  in  this  manner.  Were  it  otherwife,  we 
might  call  the  whole  world  an  ifland,  as  it  is  every 
where  furrounded  by  the  fea  \  and  in  fa£t,  Dion v fins 
Pr  degetes  applies  this  term  to  it,  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  immenfe ,  to  diltingudh  it  from  other  iflands. 
The  bell  rule,  according  to  Mr  Stockdale,  for  deter¬ 
mining  when  a  country  ought  to  lofe  the  name  of  ijland 
and  begin  to  be  called  a  continent ,  is  when  it  begins  to 
lofe  the  advantages  of  an  infilar  fituation.  The  firft 
and  principal  of  thefe,  is  the  being  capable  of  an  union 
under  one  government,  and  thence  deriving  a  fecurity 
from  all  external  attacks  excepting  thofe  by  fea  ;  but 
in  countries  of  great  extent,  this  is  not  only  difficult, 
but  impoffible.  If  we  confider,  theretore,  New  Hol¬ 
land  as  extending  about  a  thoufand  miles  every  way, 
we  [hall  find  that  its  claim  to  be  called  a  continent  is 
undoubted  ;  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  being  about 
2  2400  Englifti  miles,  and  2300  from  north  to  fouth. 

Captain  Xhis  coafl.  wag  £rq  gXpiore(j  by  Captain  Cook  in 
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count  of  the  year  1770  ;  but  his  ftay  was  too  Ihort  to  examine 

the  coun-  the  nature  of  the  country  with  the  accuracy  which  he 
try. 


would  otherwife  have  done  had  he  continued  longer  New  H<& 
in  it.  In  general,  it  was  found  rather  barren  than  lantb 
otherwife.  Many  brooks  and  fprings  were  found  along  ^ 
the  eaftern  coaft,  but  no  river  of  any  confequence. 

They  found  only  two  kinds  of  trees  ufeful  as  timber, 
the  pine,  and  another  which  produces  a  fort  of  gum. 

They  found  three  kinds  of  palm  trees  ;  but  few  efculent 
plants,  though  there  are  abundance  of  fuch  as  might 
gratify  the  euriofity  of  the  botanift.  A  great  variety 
of  birds  were  met  with,  which  have  fince  been  particu¬ 
larly  deferibed  •,  but  the  number  of  quadrupeds  bears 
but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  moft  remarkable  infers  feen  at  this  time 
were  the  green  ants  (a),  who  build  their  nefts  upon 
trees  in  a  very  fingular  manner. 

This  country  has  now  become  an  object  of  more  Settlement 
confequence  than  formerly,  by  reafon  of  the  eftablifh-  of  a  Brit.fo 
ment  of  a  Eritilh  colony  in  it  3  where  the  criminals  c°l°ny ‘n 
condemned  to  be  tranlported  are  fent  to  pafs  their  time^J  Ho^ 
offervitude.  Before  this  plan  was  refolved  on  by  govern¬ 
ment,  another  had  been  difeufled,  viz.  that  of  employ¬ 
ing  thefe  criminals  in  workhou  es  j  and  Judge  Black- 
ftone,  wifh  Mr  Eden  and  Mr  Howard,  had  con- 
fidered  of  the  be  ft  method  of  putting  it  in  execution  : 
but  though  this  plan  had  been  approved  by  parliament 
as  early  as  1779,  fome  difficulties  always  occurred, 
which  prevented  its'  going  forward  3  and  at  length  on 
the  6th  of  December  1786,  orders  were  iffued  by  his 
majetty  in  council  for  making  a  fettlement  on  New 
Holland,  eltabliihing  a  court  of  judicature  in  the 
colony,  and  other  regulations  necefiary  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  The  whole  received  the  complete  fan&ion  of 
legiflature  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787.  The 
fquadron  appointed  for  putting  the  defign  in  execution 
began  to  aflemble  at  the  Mother  Bank,  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  on  the  16th  of 
March  1787.  It  confifted  of  the  Sirius  frigate  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Hunter,  the  Supply  armed  tender  Lieute¬ 
nant 


(a)  Thefe  little  animals  form  their  habitations,  by  bending  down  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  glueing  the  ends  of 
them  together  fo  as  to  form  a  purfe.  Though  thefe  leaves  are  as  broad  as  a  man’s  hand,  they  perform  this  feat 
by  main  ftrength,  thoufands  of  them  being  employed  in  holding  down  the  leaves,  while  multitudes  of  others 
apply  the  glutinous  matter.  Captain  Cook’s  people  afeertained  themfelves  that  this  was  the  cafe,  by  fome- 
times  difturbing  them  at  their  work  ;  in  which  cafe  the  leaf  always  fprung  up  with  an  elafticity,  which  they 
could  not  have  fuppofed  that  fuch  minute  infers  were  capable  of  overcoming.  For  this  euriofity,  however, 
they  fmarted  pretty  feverely  ;  for  thoufands  of  thefe  little  enemies  inftantly  threw  themfelves  upon  the  aggref- 
fors,  and  revenged  themfelves  by  their  bites  or  ftings  for  the  interruption  they  had  met  with.  Thefe  were  little 
lefs  painful  at  firft  than  the  fting  of  a  bee  j  but  the  pain  did  not  laft  above  a  minute.  Another  fpecies  of  ants 
burrow  themfelves  in  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees  like  the  mifletoe,  and  which  is  com¬ 
monly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip.  When  this  is  cut,  it  appears  interfered  with  innumerable  winding  paflages  all 
filled  with  thefe  animals  ;  notwithftanding  which,  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  fuffers  no  injury.  Thefe  do  not  give 
pain  by  their  ftings,  but  produce  an  intolerable  itching  by  crawling  about  on  the  Ikin.  They  are  about  the  fize 
of  the  fmall  red  ant  in  this  country.  Another  fort,  which  do  not  moleft  in  any  manner,  refemble  the  white 
ant  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  conftru£t  nefts  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  a  man’s  head  on  the  branches  of 
trees  ;  the  outfides  being  compofed  of  fome  vegetable  matter  along  with  a  glutinous  fubflance.  On  breaking  the 
outer  crufts  of  thefe  hives,  innumerable  cells  appear  fwarming  with  inhabitants,  in  a  great  variety  of  winding 
diredlions,  all  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  fever al  other  nefts  upon  the  fame  tree.  'I  hey  have  alfo 
another  houfe  built  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  root  of  a  tree  ;  formed  like  an  irregular  fided  cone  }  fome- 
times  more  than  fix  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.  The  outfide  of  thefe  is  well-tempered  clay  about 
two  inches  thick  ;  and  within  are  the  cells,  which  have  no  opening  outward.  One  of  thefe  is  their  iummer 
and  the  other  their  winter  dwelling,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  large  avenue  leading  to  the 
ground,  and  by  a  fubterraneous  paffage.  The  ground  ftru&urcs  are  proof  againft  wet,  which  thofe  on  the  branches 
are  not.  4 
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*jew  Hoi-  nant  H.  L.  Ball  ;  three  flore-fhips,  the  Golden-grove, 
land.  Fifhburn,  and  Borrowdale,  for  carrying  provifions  and 
ftores  for  two  years  *,  and  laftly,  fix  tranfports,  the  Scar¬ 
borough  and  Lady  Penrhyn  from  Portfmouth,  the  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Charlotte  from  Plymouth,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Alexander  from  Woolwich.  Thefe  were 
•to  carry  the  convids,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  in 
each  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  fervice  ;  the 
largeft  where  refiftance  was  moft  expecled,  viz.  in 
thofe  which  carried  the  grcateft  number  of  male  con- 
vi6l s.  On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Phillip  at  the  Na¬ 
tion,  he  hoiited  his  flag  on  board  the  Sirius  as  commo¬ 
dore  of  the  fquadron  ;  and  the  embarkation  being  com¬ 
pleted,  he  gave  the  fignal  to  weigh  anchor  on  the  13th 
of  May  at  day-break.  The  number  of  convi6ls  was 
778,  of  whom  5  $8  were  men.  They  touched  at  the 
ifland  of  Teneriffe  on*  the  3d  of  June,  without  meeting 
with  any  bad  accident.  Here  they  Paid  a  week,  in 
order  to  procure  fuch  refrefliments  as  were  neccffary  for 
preventing  the  diforders  moftly  to  be  dreaded  in  fuch  a 
long  and  perilous  voyage.  In  this  they  fucceeded  to 
their  wifti  ;  and  were  about  to  depart  on  the  9th  of 
June,  when  it  was  difeovered  that  one  of  the  convidls 
had  made  his  efcape,  having  found  means  to  cut  away 
a  boat  and  make  off  with  it.  He  offered  himfelf  as  a 
failor  aboard  a  Dutch  veffel  at  that  time  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  but  was  refufed  ;  on  which  he  attempted  to  con¬ 
ceal  himfelf  in  a  cove.  In  this  he  would  probably  have 
fucceeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  boat,  which  he  cguld 
not  conceal  •,  fo  that  he  was  foon  difeovered  and  brought 
back  to  the  fhip,  where,  however,  he  obtained  his  par¬ 
don  from  the  governor. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  fleet  fet  fail  from  Santa 
Cruz  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe,  and  on  the  18th  came 
in  fight  of  the  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  where  they  fleered 
for  St  Jago:  but  the  want  of  a  favourable  ,  wind  and 
other  circumftances  prevented  their  getting  in;  fo  that 
as  Governor  Phillip  did  not  choofe  to  waffe  time,  they 
did  not  touch  land  till  they  came  to  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
coaft  of  Brazil.  It  may  feem  furprifing,  that  a  voyage 
to  the  caftward,  which  of  itfelf  may  be  accounted  of 
fufheient  length,  fhould  thus  be  wilfully  made  fo  much 
longer,  by  failing  twice  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  The 
calms,  however,  fo  frequent  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
feem  of  themfelves  to  be  a  fufheient  inducement  for  na¬ 
vigators  to  preferve  a  wefterly  courfe ;  and  even  the 
iflands  at  which  it  is  fo  neceffary  to  touch,  are  not  far 
diftant  from  the  American  coaft.  The  returning  trafls 
of  Captain  Cook’s  three  voyages  are  all  within  a  little 
fpace  of  the  45th  degree  of  weft  longitude,  which  is 
even  10  degrees  farther  weft  than  Cape  St  Roque  ; 
and  that  courfe  appears  to  have  been  taken  voluntarily, 
without  any  extraordinary  inducement. 

During  the  time  of  their  ftay  at  Santa  Cruz  the 
weather  had  been  very  moderate ;  the  barometer  about 
30  inches,  and  the  thermometer  never  above  72  ;  as 
they  approached  the  Cape  Verd  iflands  it  rofe  to  82, 
and  did  not  exceed  82°  51'  all  the  way  from  thence  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  Here  they  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception,  contrary  to  that  which  Captain  Cook  expe¬ 
rienced  on  a  fimilar  occafion.  Provifions  were  fo  cheap, 
that  though  the  allowance  of  meat  was  fixed  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  at  20  ounces  per  day,  the  men  were  victualled 
completely  at  3^d,  each,  including  rice,  vegetables,  and 
every  other  neceffary.  Wine  was  not  at  this  time  to 


be  had  except  at  an  advanced  price  :  but  rum  was  laid  New  Hof 
in,  and  fuch  feeds  and  plants  procured  as  were  thought  lanc** 
moft  likely  to  flourifh  in  New  South  Wales ;  particu-  ",rr""  v 
larly  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  cochineal  fig.  An 
hundred  facks  of  caffada  were  likewife  purehaled  as  a 
fubftitute  for  bread,  if  it  fhould  happen  to  be  fcarce. 

By  the  kindnefs  of  the  viceroy  alfo,  feme  deficiencies 
in  the  military  ftores  were  made  up  from  the  royal  ar- 
fenal,  and  every  afliitance  given  which  the  place  could 
afford.  They  arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  Auguft  1787, 
and  fet  fail  on  the  4th  of  September,  receiving  as  the 
laft  compliment  from  the  governor  a  falutc  of  21 
guns. 

From  Rio  Janeiro  the  fleet  had  a  fine  run  to  Table 
Bay,  in  the  fouthern  extremity  ©f  Africa,  which  they 
accomplifhed  in  39  days  :  where  they  took  in  the  re- 
frelhmcnts  meant  to  fupply  them  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  Here  they  arrived  on  the  13th  of  Offo- 
ber  ;  and  having  fupplied  themfelves  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  live  flock,  they  fet  fail  on  the  12th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  were  long  impeded  by  contrary  winds  from 
the  fouth-eaft.  On  the  25th  they  were  only  80  leagues 
diftant  from  the  Cape,  when  Governor  Phillip  left  the 
Sirius  and  went  aboard  the  Supply  tender ;  in  hopes, 
by  leaving  the  convoy,  to  gain  iuftieient  time  for  exa¬ 
mining  the  country  round  Botany  Bay,  that  the  moft 
proper  fituation  for  the  new  colony  might  be  ehofen 
before  the  tranfports  fhould  arrive.  They  now  met 
with  favourable  winds,  blowing  generally  in  very  ftrong 
gales  from  the  north-weft,  welt,  and  fouth-weft.  The 
wind  ftiifted  only  once  to  the  eaft,  but  did  not  continue  ^ 
in  that  dire&ion  above  a  few  hoars.  On  the  3d  of  Ja-  They  ar- 
nuary  1788  the  Supply  came  within  fight  of  New  South  rive  at 
Wales;  but  the  winds  then  became  variable,  and  I*°k 
a  current,  which  at  times  fet  very  ftrongly  to  the 
fouthward,  impeded  her  courfe  fo  much,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  18th  of  the  month  that  fhe  arrived  at  Bo¬ 
tany  Bay.  .  .  6 

Governor  Phillip  no  fooner  landed  than  he  had  an  Interview- 
opportunity  of  converfmg  with  the  natives,  who  were  with  the 
affembled  on  fliore.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  this  nat*ves* 
gentleman  to  conciliate  if  poflible  their  friendfhip,  he 
ufed  every  method  at  this  firft  interview  to  infpirc  them 
with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Europeans.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  prefented  them  with  beads  and  other  trifling 
ornaments,  which  they  feemed  pleafed  to  wear,  though 
Captain  Cook  found  them  very  indifferent  about  any 
kind  of  finery  he  could  furnifh  them  with.  They 
feemed,  according  to  the  account  of  that  celebrated  na¬ 
vigator,  to  be  fo  attached  to  their  own  ornaments,  that 
they  made  no  account  of  any  thing  elfe.  They  recei¬ 
ved  indeed  fuch  things  as  were  given  them,  but  made 
no  offer  to  return  any  thing  in  exchange ;  nor  could 
they  be  made  to  comprehend  that  any  thing  of  the  kind 
was  wanted.  Many  of  the  prefen  ts  which  they  had 
received  vrere  afterwards  found  thrown  away  in  the 
woods.  6 

Governor  Phillip  having  patted  with  his  new  ac-  incoarem- 
quaintancein  a  friendly  maimer,  next  fet  about  an  ex-  ence  of  JBo- 
amination  of  the  country  about  Botany  Bay,  which  had  tan>r  Bay 
been  ftrongly  recommended  by  Captain  Cook  as  the for  aJ **ett*e" 
moft  eligible  place  for  a  fettlement.  He  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  bay  itfelf  was  very  inconvenient  for  {hip¬ 
ping  ;  being  -expofed  to  the  eafterly  winds,  and  fo  {hal¬ 
low  that  {hips  even  of  a  moderate  burden  could  not 
4  B  2  get 
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land  get  far  enoug^  within  land  to  be  flickered  from  the  fu-  fooner  begun  to  get  out  the  boats, 
ry  of  the  ocean.  Neither  did  the  land  about  any  part  ’  '  "  ‘ 


of  this  bay  appear  an  eligible  fituation  for  a  colony  \ 
being  in  fome  places  entirely  fwampy,  in  others  quite 
destitute  of  water.  Point  Sutherland  feemed  to  afford 
the  fituation  moft  free  from  obje&ions,  but  the  fhips 
could  not  approach  it ;  and  even  here  the  ground  feem¬ 
ed  to  be  univerfally  damp  and  fpongy :  fo  that,  on  the 
whole,  finding  no  place  within  the  eompafs  of  the  bay 
proper  for  the  new  fettlement,  they  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  remove  fomcwhere  elfe. 

The  reft  of  the  fleet  arrived  in  two  days  after  the 
Supply*,  and  that  no  time  might  bo  loft,  Governor 
Phillip  ordered  the  ground  about  Point  Sutherland  to 
be  cleared,  and  preparations  to  be  made  for  landing, 
while  he  went  with  feveral  officers  in  three  boats  to  exa¬ 
mine  Port  Jackfon,  which  was  only  three  leagues  di- 
ftant.  Here  they  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  one  of  the 
ftneft  harbours  in  the  world,  where  1000  fail  of  the 
line  might  ride  in  perfeft  fafety.  On  examining  the 
different  coves,  one  w'as  preferred  which  had  a  fine  run 
of  fpring  water,  and  where  fhips  could  anchor  fo  clofe 
to  the  ffiore,  that  at  a  very  fmall  expence  quays  might 
be  conftru&ed  for  loading  and  unloading  the  largeft 
veffels.  This  was  named  by  the  governor  Sydney  Cove, 
in  honour  of  Lord  Sydney,  and  the  country  'around  it 
deftined  for  the  place  of  fettlement.  It  is  about  half  a 
mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  en¬ 
trance.  On  the  governor’s  return  to  Botany  Bay,  the 
reports  made  to  him  concerning  the  adjacent  country 
were  fo  exceedingly  unfavourable,  that  orders  were 
y  immediately  given  for  the  removal  of  the  fleet  to 
A  fettle-  Port  Jackfon.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  therefore, 
ment  form-  the  governor  failed  from  Botany  Bay,  and  was  foon  fol- 
Jackfomrt  ^owed  by  the  whole  fleet.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
were  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  tw'o  other  Euro- 
8  pean  veffels,  which  had  been  firft  feen  off  Botany  Bay 
Vifited  by  on  the  24th.  Thefe  were  found  to  be  two  French 
JfrpsTrenCh  named  tJle  A tyrolabe  and  Boujfole ,  which  had 

P  left  France  on  a  voyage  of  difeovery  under  the  com¬ 

mand  of  M.  la  Peyroufe,  in  the  year  1785.  They  had 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  Santa  Catharina  on  the  coaft 
of  Brafil,  and  from  thence  gone  by  the  extremity  of 
South  America  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  they  had 
run  along  by  the  coafts  of  Chili  and  California  ;  after 
which  they  had  vifited  Eafter  Ifland,  Nootka  Sound, 

'  Cook’s  river,  Kamtfchatka,  Manilla,  the  ifles  des  Na- 
vigateurs,  and  the  Sandwich  and  Friendly  Jflcs.  They 
had  alfo  attempted  to  land  on  Norfolk  Ifland,  but 
found  it  impoffible  on  account  of  the  furf.  During  the 
whole  voyage  none  were  loft  by  ficknefs  ;  but  two 
boats  crews  had  unfortunately  perifhed  in  a  furf  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  America  ;  and  at  Mafuna,  one  of 
the  ijles  des  Navigateurs ,  M.  L’Angle,  captain  of  the 
Aftrolabe,  with  1 2  of  his  people,  officers  and  men, 
were  murdered  by  the  favages.  This  was  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  as  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted  friendfhip 
with  them  from  the  time  the  French  touched  at  the 
ifland,  till  that  unfortunate  moment.  M.  L’Angle  had 
gone  affiore  with  two  long  boats  for  the  purpofe  of  fill¬ 
ing  fome  water-calks.  His  party  amounted  to  forty 
men  $  and  the  natives,  from  whom  the  French  had  al¬ 
ready  received  abundance  of  refrdhments,  did  not  fhow 
any  figns  of  a  hoftile  difpofition :  But  from  whatever 
motive  their  refentment  was  excited,  the  men  had  no 


,  than  the  favages  New  Hoi. 
made  a  moft  furious  and  unexpe&ed  affault  with  ftones.  land.  ’ 
In  this  encounter  M.  L’Angle  himfelf,  with  the  peo- 
pie  above  mentioned,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  treachery  of 
thefe  barbarians.  The  remainder  of  the  party  efcaped 
with  great  difficulty  *,  the  ftiips  having  at  that  time  paf- 
fed  a  point  of  land  which  intercepted  their  view  of  the 
affray. 

The  convi&s  and  others  deftined  to  remain  in  New 
South  Wales  being  landed,  no  time  was  loft  in  begin¬ 
ning  to  clear  ground  for  an  encampment,  ftore-houfes, 

&c.  The  work,  however,  went  on  but  flowly,  partly 
owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter, 
and  partly  to  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  convi&s, 
which  indeed  was  naturally  to  be  expelled  confidering 
their  former  way  of  life.  Neverthelefs,  by  the  end  of 
the  firft  week  of  February,  the  plan  of  an  encampment 
was  formed,  and  places  were  marked  out  for  different 
purpofes,  fo  that  the  colony  already  began  to  affume 
fome  appearance  of  order  and  regularity.  The  ma¬ 
terials  and  frame-work  of  a  flight  temporary  habita¬ 
tion  for  the  governor  had  been  brought  out  from  Eng¬ 
land  ready  formed,  which  were  landed  and  put  toge¬ 
ther  with  as  much  expedition  as  circumftances  would 
allow.  Hofpital  tents  were  alfo  ere£led  ;  and  the  fick¬ 
nefs  which  loon  took  place  ftiowed  the  propriety  of  fo 
doing.  In  the  paffage  from  the  Cape  there  had  been 
but  little  ficknefs,  and  few'  of  the  convi&s  had  died  \ 
but  a  little  time  after  they  landed  a  dyfentery  began  to 
prevail,  which  proved  fatal  in  fevcral  inftances,  and  the 
feurvy  began  to  rage  with  great  violence,  fo  that  the 
hofpital-tents  were  foon  filled  with  patients.  The  dis¬ 
order  proved  the  more  virulent  as  frefti  proviftons  could 
but  rarely  be  obtained  \  nor  were  efculent  vegetables 
often  obtained  in  fuch  plenty  as  could  produce  any  ma¬ 
terial  alleviation  of  the  complaint :  the  only  remedy  for 
the  dyfentery  was  found  to  be  a  kind  of  red  gum,  pro¬ 
duced  in  plenty  by  the  trees  growing  upon  this  coaft. 

The  yellow  gum  has  the  fame  properties,  though  in  an 
inferior  degree. 

‘In  the  beginning  of  February,  a  moft  violent  ftorm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  deftroyed  five  of  the  flieep 
which  had  a  (bed  ere&ed  for  them  under  a  tree,  which 
proved  a  prelude  to  other  misfortunes  among  the  cattle. 

The  encampment,  however,  was  carried  on  with  great 
alacrity  ;  the  foundations  of  the  ftoi  e-houfes  were  laid, 
and  everything  began  to  wear  a  promifing  appearance. 

On  the  7th  of  the  month  a  regular  form  of  govern- R  u^r 
ment  was  eftabliihed  in  the  colony,  with  all  the  folem-form  of 
nity  which  could  poflibly  be  given  :  the  governor  madegovern- 
a  proper  fpeech  to  thereon vi&s,  reminding  them  of  theni^teft^ 
fituation  in  which  they  ftood ;  and  that  now,  if  they bhflie<i’ 
continued  their  former  practices,  it  was  impoffible  they 
could  hope  for  mercy  if  deleted  *,  neither  could  they 
expeft  to  efcape  dete&ion  in  fo  fmall  a  fociety.  Of¬ 
fenders,  therefore,  he  faid,  would  certainly  be  puniftied 
with  the  utmoft  rigour  j  though  fuch  as  behaved  them¬ 
felves  in  a  proper  manner,  might  always  depend  upon 
encouragement.  He  particularly  noticed  the  illegal  in- 
tercourfe  betwixt  the  fexes,  as  a  pra&ice  which  encou¬ 
raged  profligacy  in  every  refpeft  ;  for  which  reafon  he? 
recommended  marriage  :  and  this  exhortation  feemed 
not  to  be  altogether  in  vain,  as  14  marriages  were  ce- 
lebrated  that  very  week  in  confequence. 

Heavy  rains  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  this 

month, 
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month,  which  (hoM'ed  the  neceflity  of  going  on  with 
( the  work  as  foon  as  poftible.  The  want  of  carpenters, 
'  however,  prevented  this  from  being  done  fo  expediti- 
oufly  as  could  have  been  wiftied.  Only  16  of  thefe 
could  be  hired  from  all  the  (hips  ;  and  no  more  than 
1 2  of  the  convicts  were  of  this  profeflion,  of  whom  fe~ 
veral  were  fick  ;  fo  that  the  party  were  by  far  too  few 
for  the  work  they  had  to  perform.  A  hundred  con- 
vi£ls  were  added  as  labourers  ;  but  with  every  effort  it 
-was  found  impoffible  to  complete  either  the  barracks 
or  the  huts  for  the  officers  fo  foon  as  could  be  wifhed. 
On  the  14th  of  February  a  fmall  party  was  fent  out 
to  fettle  on  Norfolk  Ifland,  who  have  fmee  eftablilhed 
a  colony  there  which  promifes  to  be  of  confiderable  uti¬ 
lity  f.  It  was  foon  found,  however,  abfolutely  necef- 
•  fary  to  make  examples  of  feme  of  the  convicts  at  Port 
Jackfon.  Towards  the  end  of  February  it  was  found 
neccffary  to  convene  a  criminal  court,  in  which  fix  of 
the  convicts  received  fentence  of  death.  One  who  M  as 
the  head  of  the  gang  was  executed  the  fame  day  :  one 
of  the  reft  was  pardoned  ;  the  other  four  were  repriev¬ 
ed,  and  afterwards  exiled  to  a  fmall  ifland  within  the 
bay,  where  they  were  kept  on  bread  and  water.  They 
had  frequently  robbed  both  the  (lores  and  other  con¬ 
victs.  The  fellow  who  was  executed,  and  two  others, 
had  been  deteCled  in  dealing  the  very  day  on  which 
they  received  a  week’s  provifion  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  their  allowance  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  fol- 
diers,  fpirituous  liquors  only  excepted. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  governor  went  out 
with  a  fmall  party  to  examine  Broken  Bay,  lying  about 
eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackfon.  This 
was  found  very  extenfive,  with  many  openings.  One 
of  the  latter  ended  in  feveral  fmall  branches,  and  a  large 
lagoon,  which  they  could  not  at  that  time  examine. 
Moft  of  the  land  about  the  upper  part  of  this  branch 
was  low  and  full  of  fwamps,  with  great  numbers  of  pe¬ 
licans,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  Among  the  reft  they 
met  with  an  uncommon  bird,  called  at  that  time  the 
Hooded  Gull ,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  the  fpecies  na¬ 
med  by  Mr  Latham  the  Cafpian  Tern. 

From  this  north-weft  branch  they  proceeded  acrofs 
the  bay  to  the  fouth-weft  branch,  which  is  alfo  very 
extenfive,  with  a  fecond  opening  to  the  weftward  ca¬ 
pable  of  affording  (helter  to  almoft  any  number  of 
(hips,  with  depth  of  water  for  veffels  of  almoft  any 
burden.  The  land  was  found  much  higher  here  than 
at  Port  Jackfon,  more  rocky,  and  equally  covered  with 
timber.  Large  trees  were  feen  growing  even  on  the 
fummits  of  the  mountains,  which  appeared  totally  inac- .. 
ceftible  to  the  human  fpecies.  Round  the  headland 
which  forms  the  fouthern  entrance  into  the  bay  is  a 
third  branch,  which  Governor  Phillip  thought  the 
An  eft  piece  of  water  he  had  ever  feen  ;  which  for  that 
reafon  he  honoured  with  the  name  of  Pitt -water.  This 
branch,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  fufticient  to  contain 
all  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  latter  has-  a  bar 
at  the  entrance  of  only  18  feet  at  low  water.  Within 
are  from  7  to  1  j  fathoms.  The  land  here  is  more  le¬ 
vel  than  on  the  fouth-weft  branch,  and  fome  fituations 
are  proper  for  cultivation.  The  governor  determined 
to  have  returned  by  land,  in  order  to  explore  the  coun¬ 
try  betwixt  Port  Jackfon  and  Broken  Bay,  but  the 
•ontinual  rains  prevented  him. 

On  the  xoth  of  March  the  French  (hips  departed, 
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little  intercourse  having  patted  between  them  and  the  New  Hoi- 
Englifti  during  the  time  of  their  flay.  While  the  for-  ian(!*  J 
mer  remained  in  Botany  Bay,  Fathe  r  la  Receveur,  who 
had  come  out  in  the  Aftrolabe  as  a  naturalift,  died  of  Death  of  La 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  battle  with  the  in-  Receveitr, 
habitants  of  Mafuna.  A  kind  of  monument  was  erect¬ 
ed  to  his  memory,  with  the  following  infeription  : 

Hie  j  ace  t  La  Receveur 
E.  F.  F.  minimis  Gallise  facerdos, 

Phyficus  in  circumnavigatione 
Mundi 

Duce  De  da  Peyrouse, 

Ob.  17.  Feb.  1788. 

This  monument,  however,  was  foon  after  deftroyed' 
by  the  natives  ;  on  which  Governor  Phillip  caufed  the 
infeription  to  be  engraved  on  copper  and  nailed  to  a 
neighbouring  tree.  M.  de  la  Peyroufe  had  paid  a  fimi- 
lar  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Gierke  at  Kamtf- 
chatka. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  governor,  attended  by  Excuriions 
feveral  officers  and  a  fmall  party  of  marines,  fet  out  on  intot}ie 
an  expedition  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. interior 
Their  firft  landing  was  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  cove  country, 
named  Shell-cove,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on 
the  north  fide.  Proceeding  in  this  dire&ion,  they  ar¬ 
rived  with  great  labour  at  a  large  lake,  furrounded  on 
all  fidts  with  bog  and  marfhy  ground  to  a  confiderable 
extent,  and  in  which  they  frequently  plunged  up  to 
the  waift.  Here  they  obferved  that  bird  fo  rare  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  a  black  fwan.  On  being 
fired  at,  it  rofe,  and  (hewed  that  its  Mings  were  edged 
m  ith  white,  the  bill  being  tinged  red.  They  fpent  three 
days  in  a  very  laborious  manner  in  palling  the  marflies 
and  fwamps  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  har¬ 
bour  :  and  here  they  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving, 
that  all  the  fmall  dreams  which  defeend  into  Port  Jack¬ 
fon  proceed  from  fwamps,  occafioned  by  the  ftagnation 
of  the  water,  in  the  low  grounds  as  it  rifes  from  the 
fprings.  On  leaving  thefe  low  grounds,  they  found 
them  fucceeded  by  a  rocky  and  barren  country;  the 
hills  covered  with  various  flowering  flirubs,  though  fre¬ 
quently  inacceflible  by  reafon  of  various  natural  obfta- 
cles.  At  about  15  miles  diflance  from  the  fea,  the  go¬ 
vernor  had  a  fine  view  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  were  mountainous.  To  the  moft  northerly 
chain  of  thefe  he  gave  the  name  of  Carmarthen ,  and  to 
the  moft  foutherly  that  of  Lanfdown  Hills  ;  and  to  one 
which  lay  between  thefe  he  gave  the  name  of  Richmond 
Hill.  It  was  conje&ured,  that  a  large  river  muft  rife 
from  thefe  mountains;  but  there  was  now  .a  neceffity  for 
returning.  On  the  22d,  however,  another  expedition 
was  undertaken.  Governor  Phillip  with  his  party  land¬ 
ed  near  the  head  of  the  harbour.  Here  they  found  a 
good  country  ;  but  in  a  ftiort  time  arrived  at  a  clofe  - 
thicket  through  which  they  found  it  impoflible  to  make 
their  May,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  return.  Next 
day,  by  keeping  clofe  to  the  banks  of  a  fmall  creek,  , 
they  made  a  (hift  to  pafs  that  obftacle,  and  continued  } 
their  courfe  for  three  days  to  the  weftward.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  now  extremely  fine,  either  entirely  level  or  rif- 
ing  in  fmall  hills ;  the  foil  excellent,  but  llony  in  a  few , 
places.  The  trees  grew  at  the  diftance  of  from  20  to  » 

40  feet  from  each  other,  in  general  totally  deft itute  of : 
underwood,  which  was  confined  to  the  barren  and  ftony - 

fpots.  . 
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^°^*  5^  day  they  faw  for  tlie  firfi  time  in 

d™. ’  this  fecond  expedition  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown  hills.; 
but  the  country  all  round  was  fo  beautiful,  that  Go- 
-■  vernor  Phillip  gave  it  the  name  of  £ eUe  Vue,  They 

were  dill  apparently  30  miles  from  the  mountains  which 
they  had  intended  to  reach  ;  but  not  having  been  able 
to  carry  more  than  fix  days  provifions  along  with  them, 
they  found  it  neceflary  to  return  ;  and  even  with  this 
fmall  fioek  the  officers  as  well  as  men  were  obliged  to 
carry  heavy  loads.  During  all  this  time  they  had  not 
proceeded  farther  in  a  direct  line  than  30  miles,  fo  great 
were  the  obfiru£tions  they  had  met  with  from  deep  ra¬ 
vines,  &c.  Their  return,  however,  was  effedted  with 
much  greater  eafe,  having  cleared  a  track,  and  marked 
trees  all  the  way  as  they  went  along  to  direct  them  in 
their  journey  back.  The  country  explored  at  this  time 
appeared  fo  fine,  that  Governor  Phillip  determined  to 
form  a  fettlement  there  as  foon  as  a  fufficient  number 
could  be  fpared  from  thofe  works  which  were  immedi¬ 
ately  neceflary.  On  his  return  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find,  that  five  ewes  and  a  lamb  had  been  killed  very 
near  the  camp,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This 
mifehief  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  fome  dogs 
belonging  to  the  natives. 

All  this  time  the  feurvy  had  continued  to  rage  with 
great  violence  :  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  May  near 
200  people  were  incapable  of  work.  For  this  reafon, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  clearing  the 
ground,  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  acres  of  wheat  and 
barley  had  been  Town,  befides  what  private  individuals 
had  Town  for  themfelves ;  and  it  Was  even  feared  that 
this  fmall  crop  would  fuffer  from  the  depredations  of 
ants  and  field  mice.  To  procure  as  much  relief  as 
poffible  therefore  in  the  prefent  exigence,  the  Supply 
was  fent  in  the  beginning  of  May  to  Lord  Howe  Ifland, 
in  hopes  of  procuring  fome  turtle  and  other  provifions; 
but  unfortunately  the  veflel  returned  without  any  tur- 
x  tie,  having  met  with  fqually  weather,  and  being  obli- 

Murders  ged  to  cut  away  her  bell  bower  anchor.  The  natives 

committed  now  began  to  ffiow  an  hofiile  difpofition,  which  they  had 
by  the  na-  not  hitherto  done.  One  of  the  convi&s,  who  had 
'  wandered  away  from  the  reff  in  queft  of  vegetables,  re¬ 
turned  with  a  very  dangerous  w  ound  in  the  back  ;  giv¬ 
ing  information  alfo,  that  another  who  had  gone  out 
for  the  fame  purpofe  had  been  carried  off  in  his  fight  by 
the  natives,  after  being  wounded  in  the  head.  A  fhirt 
and  hat  were  afterwards  found  in  fome  of  the  huts  of 
the  natives,  but  no  intelligence  of  the  man  could  be 
gained.  This  was  followed  by  other  misfortunes  of  the 
fame  nature.  On  the  30th  of  the  month,  two  men 
who  had  been  employed  in  cutting  ruffles  for  thatch  at 
fome  distance  from  the  camp  were  found  dead.  One 
of  them  had  four  fpear*  in  his  body,  one  of  which  had 
pierced  quite  through  it;  but  the  other  had  no  minks 
of  violence  upon  him.  In  this  eafe,  however,  it  was 
proved,  that  thofe  who  fullered  had  been  the  aggref 
fors ;  as  they  had  been  feen  with  one  of  the  canoes  of 
the  natives  which  they  had  taken  from  one  of  the  fiff, 
ing  places.  All  poffible  inquiry  was  made  after  the 
natives  who  had  been  guilty  of*  the  murder,  but  to  no 
purpofe.  In  the  oourfe  of  thb  enquiry,  it  was?,  found 
that  one  of  the  natives  had  been  ,»;.j  d,  and  lev  era! 
wo.-jrHed,  previous  to  - r  nek  .  ..  ?■  • i cutlers. 
'The  C'-verru  y  :riy  *  .*  -a-v  •'■ov.'rt  who 

fh •  •*:  •  1  '■  cr,  .  ha i  i *  .rn.ini -nation  was 


procured,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may  prevent  ac-  New  Hoi, 
cidents  of  that  kind  for  the  future.  About  this  time  b»d, 

the  two  bulls  and  four  cows  belonging  to  government - 

and  to  the  governor,  having  been  left  for  fome  time  by 
the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  them,  fl rayed  into  the 
woods  and  could  not  be  recovered,  though  they  were 
afterwards  traced  to  fome  ci fiance. 

The  4th  of  June  being  his  majefly’s  birth-day,  was 
celebrated  with  as  much  fefiivity  as  circumfiances  would 
allow  ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  firfi  made  public 
that  the  governor  had  given  the  name  of  Cumberland 
County  to  this  part  of  the  territory.  The  appointed 
boundaries  were  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown  hills  on  the 
well,  the  northern  parts  of  Broken  Bay  on  the  north, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Botany  Bay  on  the  fouth  ; 
thus  including  thefe  three  principal  bays,  with  Sydney 
Cove  nearly  in  the  centre. 

The  misfortunes  which  attended  thofe  convi&s  who  a  convict 
firayed  to  too  great  a  difiance  from  the  fettlement, executed, 
w  ere  not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  of  them  from  ramb¬ 
ling  into  the  umods,  in  hopes  of  fubfifiing  themfelves 
there  and  regaining  their  liberty.  One  of  thefe,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  a  robbery,  fled  into  the  woods  on 
the  5th  of  June,  but  was  obliged  to  return  half-ftarved 
on  the  24th.  He  had  found  it  impoffible  to  fubfifi  in 
the  woods,  and  had  met  with  very  little  relief  from  the 
natives.  One  of  them  gave  him  a  fiffi,  but  made  figns 
for  him  to  go  away.  According  to  his  account,  they 
themfelves  were  in  a  very  miferable  fituation  ;  and  he 
pretended  to  have  feen  four  of  them  apparently  dying 
of  hunger,  who  made  figns  to  him  for  fomething  to 
eat,  He  pretended  alfo  to  have  fallen  in  with  a  party 
who  w’ould  have  burnt  him,  and  that  he  made  his  el- 
cape  from  them  with  difficulty.  He  faid  alfo,  that  he 
had  feen  the  remains  of  a  human  body  lying  «n  a  fire; 
and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  thefe  favages 
eating  human  fleffi  when  other  provifions  were  fcarce. 

This  poor  wretch  was  tried  and  executed  for  the  theft 
he  had  committed  before  his  departure,  along  with  an¬ 
other  criminal. 

By  this  time  the  colony  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  Regular 
the  plan  of  a  regular  town  had  been  marked  out.  The  plan  of  a 
principal  fireet,  when  finifhed,  is  to  be  200  feet  wide,  town  laid, 
terminated  by  the  governor’s  houfe,  the  main  guard, 
and  criminal  court.  The  plans  of  other  fireets  are 
likewife  marked  out ;  and  it  is  the  governor’s  inten¬ 
tion,  that  when  houfes  are  built  here,  the  grants  of 
land  (ball  be  made  with  iuch  claufes  as  will  prevent 
the  building  of  more  than  one  houfe  on  one  allotment, 
which  is  to  eonfiff  of  60  feet  in  front  and  150  in  depth. 

Thus  a  kind  of  uniformity  will  be  prefer ved  in  the 
building,  narrow'  fireets  prevented,  and  many  inconve¬ 
niences  avoided,  which  a  rapid  increafe  of  inhabitants 
might  otherwife  occafion.  It  has  likewife  been  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  governor’s  attention  to  place  the  public 
buildings  in  fuch  fituations  as  will  be  eligible  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  to  give  the  fiore-houfes  and  hof- 
pital  fufficient  fpace  for  future  enlargement,  fl  ould  it 
be  found  neceflary.  The  firfi  huts  eie6led  in  this  place 
were  cotnpofed  only  of  the  foft  wood  of  the  cabbage 
palm,  in  order  to  give  immediate  Ihelter,  and  which 
had  the  further  Inconvenience  of  being  ufed  quite 
green.  The  h-.tr.  of  \ he  convicts  were  conftrucVd  only 
of  upright  tx-e.s  warded  with  flight  twigs,  and  platter- 
ed  up  with  ciuye  Buildings  of  iUr;e  might  eahly  have 
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'■«'  Hoi-  been  raffed,  bad  there  been  any  means  of  procuring  and  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  to  find  numbers  of  people  in  New  HoZ- 

tod-  .lime  for  mortar.  There  were  three  kinds  of  done  met  every  country  who  are  willing  to  exchange  them  for  laR<1- 

L‘-V“with  about  Sydney  Cove,  one  equal  in  goodnefs  to  independent  eafe  and  tranquillity,  which  belong,  com-  '  *  ' 

Portland  done,  an  indifferent  kind  of  fanddone  or.free-  parat’vely  Ipeaking,  to  few  individuals  in  thofe  coun¬ 
done,  and  a  fort  which  feems  to  contain  iron  ;  but  nei-  tries  which  are  called  civilized.” 


ther  chalk  nor  any  fpecies  of  limeftone  has  yet  been 
difeovered.  Lime  was  indeed  procured  from  oyfter- 
fliells  collected  in  the  neighbouring  coves  to  conftrudt 
a  fmall  houfe  for  the  governor  5  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pe&ed  that  a  fufficient  quantity  can  thus  be  procured 
for  many  or  very  extenfive  buildings*  Good  clay  for 
bricks  has  been  found  near  Sydney  Cove,  and  very 
good  bricks  have  been  made  of  it ;  the  wood  alio,  not- 
withftanding  the  many  reports  to  the  contrary,  is  found 
abundantly  fit  for  various  purposes  after  being  tho¬ 
roughly  feafoned.  Such  fpecimens  as  have  been  fent 
to  England  were  fine-grained  and  free  of  knots,  but 
heavy. 

On  the  point  of  land  that  firms  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Cove  a  fmall  obfervatory  has  been  eredled,  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  which  has  b^sen  afetrtained  to  be  159°  19'  3 o" 
eaft  from  Greenwich,  and  the  latitude  3 2°  52'  30" 
fouth.  Inftead  of  thatch  they  now  make  ufe  of  fliingles- 
made  from  a  certain  tree,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
a  fir,  but  produces  wood  like  Englilh  oak. 

Dfcrent  With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  colony  there  have 
ac  unis  of  been  various  and  difeordant  accounts.  Some  of  thefe 
■Mony.  have  reprefen  ted  the  country  in  tuch  a  light,  that  it 
would  feem  impoflible  to  fubfift  on  it  5  and  it  has  been 
faid,  that  the  people  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
go  there  already  were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  ftarving 
before  any  affiftance  could  be  fent  from  Britain.  Thefe 
reports,  however,  appear  not  to  be  well  founded.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  mud  undoubtedly  be  felt  at  the  {frit  fettlement 
of  every  uninhabited  country  ;  and  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pedl  that  a  colony,  mod  of  whom  are  wretches  ex¬ 
iled  for  their  crimes  from,  their  own  country,  can 
thrive  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  fome  time.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  fo  far  from  the  tranfportation  to 
this  place  having  had  any  good  effedt  in  reforming 
them,  the  governor  has  been  obliged  to  execute  the 
utmoft  rigour  of  the  law  by  hanging  feveral  of  them. 
A  good  number  of  others  have  unaccountably  disap¬ 
peared,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
the  natives,  or  periffied  with  hunger  in  the  woods  ;  fo 
that,  unlefs  the  numbers  be  recruited  by  more  refpec- 
table  inhabitants,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  can  be  ex- 
pedted  from  the  Port  Jackfon  fettlement  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Of  this,  however,  there  feems  to  be 
little  doubt  :  the  general  fpirit  of  emigration  which 
prevails  through  moft,  indeed  we  may  fay  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  will  undoubtedly  foon  fupply  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  number  $  and  even  fome  of  the  Americans,  not- 
withftanding  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  own 
country,  and  the  liberty  they  enjoy  in  it,  are  faid  to 
be  willing  to  exchange  thefe  bleflings  for  the  precari¬ 
ous  hopes  of  what  may  be  obtained  in  New  Holland 
among  Britifli  convidls  and  flaves.  This  rambling  dif- 
pofition  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  an  obfer- 
vation  which  has  been  made,  viz.  that  “  it  may  admit 
of  a  doubt  whether  many  of  the  accommodations  of  a 
civilized  life  be  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
artificial  wants  to  which  they  give  birth.  That  thefe 
accommodations  do  not  give  a  fatisfadlion  equivalent 
to  the  trouble  with  which  they  are  procured,  is  certain  j 


With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  extenfive  General  ac- 
country,  which  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  a  fifth  gene- count  of  the 
rai  divifion  of  the  world,  Captains  Cook  and  Furneaux  country, 
fo  fully  explored  hs  coaft,  that  iucceeding  navigators 
have  added  nothing  to  their  labours.  The  only  part 
which  ff ill  remains  unknown  is  that  between  the  lati¬ 
tudes  of  370  58'  and  390  fouth  ;  and  as  none  of  the 
fleet  which  lately  laiied  trom  Britain  could  be  fuppofed 
to  undertake  any  voyage  of  difeovery,  it  is  unknown 
whether  or  not  a  ftrait  interfeds  the  continent  in  this 
place  or  not.  Captain  Tench,  however,  informs  us, 
on  the  authority  of  a  naval  friend,  “  that  when  the 
fleet  was  off  this  part  of  the  coaft,  a  ftrong  fet-off  fhore 
was  plainly  felt.” 

A  vaft  chain  of  lofty  mountains  runs  nearly  in  a 
north  and  fouth  diredlion  farther  than  the  eye  can  trace, 
about  60  miles  inland.  The  general  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  pleafing,  diverfified  with  gentle  rifings  and  fmall 
winding  valleys,  covered  for  the  moft  part  with  large 
fpreading  trees,  affording  a  fucceiTion  of  leaves  in  all 
feafons.  A  variety  of  flowering  (hrubs,  almoft  all  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  an  European,  and  of  exquilite  fragrance, 
abound  in  thofe  places  which  are  free  from  trees  \  and 
among  thefe,  a  tall  fhrub,  bearing  an  elegant  flower 
which  fmells  like  Englifh  may,  is  peculiarly  delight¬ 
ful,  and  perfumes  the  air  to  a  great  diftance.  There 
are  but  few  trees  ;  and,  as  Captain  Tench  and  others 
relate,  of  fo  bad  a  grain,  that  they  can  fcarceiy  be  T 
u fed  for  any  purpofe  :  This,  however,  Mr  Stockdale  Red  and 
aferibes  to  their  being  ufed  in  an  unfeafoned  ftate,  as  y'-liow 
has  been  already  mentioned.  In  return  for  thefe  badSums* 
qualities,  however,  the  trees  yield  vaft  quantities  of  the 
gum  already  mentioned  as  a  cure  for  the  dyfentery.  It 
is  of  an  acrid  quality,  and  therefore  requires  u  be  gi¬ 
ven  along  with  opiates.  The  tree  which  yields  it  is  of 
very  considerable  fize,  and  grows  to  a  great  height  be¬ 
fore  it  puts  out  any  branches.  The  gum  itfelf  is  urual- 
ly  compared  to  ffinguis  draconis ,  but  differ*  from  it  in 
being  pcrfedlly  foluble  in  water,  which  the  iiinguis  dra¬ 
conis  is  not.  It  may  be  extradled  from  the  wood  by 
tapping,  or  taken  out  of  the  veins  when  dry  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  willow  • 
the  wood  fine- -grained  and  heavy,  but  warps  to  fiich  a 
degree,  when  not  properly  feafoned,  as  foon  to  become 
entirely  ufelefs. 

The  yellow  gum  is  properly  a  refin,  being  entirely 
infoluble  in  water.  It  greatly  refembles  gamboge, 
but  has  not  the  property  of  ftaining.  It  is  produced 
by  a  low  fmall  plant  with  long  graffy  leaves  ;  but  the 
frudlification  {hoots  out  in  a  {luprifing  manner  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves  on  a  fingle  ftraight  ftena  to  the 
height  of  12  or  14  feet.  This  ftem  is  ftrong  and 
light,  and  is  ufed  by  the  natives  for  making  their 
fpears.  The  refin  is  generally  dug  up  from  the  foil 
under  the  tree,  not  colledfed  from  it,  and  may  perhaps 
be  the  lame  as  Tafman  calls  gum  lac  of  the  ground. 

It  has  been  tried  by  Dr  Blane  phyfician  to  St  Tho¬ 
mas’s  hofpital,  who  found  it  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  old  fluxes,  and  that  in  many  and  obftinatexafes. 

Many  of  the  New  Holland  plants  have  been  already- 
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imported  into  Britain,  and  are  now  flourifhing  in  per- 
fe6lion  at  the  nurfery  garden  of  Mr  Lee  of  Hamraer- 
fmith. 

The  foil  immediately  around  Sydney  Cove  is  Tandy, 
■with  here  and  there  a  flratum  of  clay;  but  hitherto 
the  produce  has  not  been  remarkable.  The  principal 
difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  clearing  the  ground 
arifes  from  the  lize  of  the  trees,  which  is  faid  to  be  fo 
enormous,  that  12  men  have  been  employed  for  live 
days  in  grubbing  up  one.  Captain  Cook  fpeaks  of 
fome  fine  meadows  about  Botany  Bay ;  but  none  of 
thefe  have  been  feen  by  the  prefent  fettlers,  and  Go¬ 
vernor  Phillip  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  fwamps 
feen  at  a  diftance.  ^  Grafs  grows  in  almoft  every  place, 
but  in  the  fwamps  with  the  greateft  vigour  and  luxu- 
riancy,  though  not  of  the  fineft  quality.  It  is  found 
to  agree  better  with  cow's  and  horfes  than  Iheep.  A 
few  wild  fruits  are  fometimes  procured  ;  among  which 
is  a  kind  of  fmall  purple  apple  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook ;  and  a  fruit  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
grape,  but  tailing  like  a  green  goofeberry,  and  excef- 
fively  four. 

From  the  firll  difcovery  of  this  continent,  the  ex¬ 
treme  fcarcity  of  frefh  water  has  been  mentioned  by 
every  navigator.  None  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  enter  the  mouth  of  any  navigable  river  fuch  as 
might  be  expe£led  in  a  country  of  fuch  extent. 

The  fettlers  about  Port  Jackfon  found  enough  for 
the  common  purpofes  of  life;  but  Captain  Tench  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  when  he  left  the  country,  towards  the 
end  of  1788,  there  had  been  no  difcovery  of  a  flream 
large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Since  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Governor  Phillip  has  been  more  fuccefsful  ;  as 
we  are  informed  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Sydney,  of 
date  February  13.  1790:  In  this  letter  he  relates, 
that  foon  after  the  fliips  failed  in  Nov.  1788,  he  again 
made  an  excurfion  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  {laid  five 
days ;  but  the  refearches  he  made  there  tended  only 
to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  he  already  entertained 
that  the  country  round  it  was  by  no  means  an  eligible 
fituation  for  a  colony.  After  having  vifited  Broken 
Bay  feveral  times  with  boats,  a  river  was  found,  which 
has  fince  been  traced,  and  all  thofe  branches  explored 
which  afforded  any  depth  of  water.  This  river  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Hawkefbury ,  is  from  300  to  800 
feet  wide,  and  feems  navigable  for  the  largeft  merchant 
fliips  as  far  up  as  Richmond  hill,  at  which  it  becomes 
very  fhallow,  and  divides  into  two  branches ;  on  which 
account  the  governor  calls  Richmond  hill  the  head  of 
the  river.  As  after  very  heavy  rains,  however,  the 
water  fometimes  arifes  30  feet  above  its  level,  it  would 
not  be  fafe  for  fhips  to  go  up  fo  far;  but  15  or  20 
miles  below  it  they  would  lie  in  frefh  water,  and  be 
perfectly  fafe. 

The  country  about  Broken  Bay  is  at  firft  high  and 
rocky,  but  as  we  proceed  up  the  river  it  becomes  more 
level,  the  banks  being  covered  with  timber,  and  the 
foil  a  light  rich  mould,  fuppofed  to  be  very  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  other  branches  of  this  river  are  fhal¬ 
low,  but  probably  run  many  miles  up  into  the  country. 
Great  numbers  of  black  fwans  and  wild  ducks  were 
feen  on  thefe  rivers,  and  the  natives  had  feveral  decoys 
for  catching  quails. 

Richmond  hill,  near  which  a  fall  prevented  the  boats 
from  proceeding  farther  up,  is  the  moil  foutherly  of 
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a  large  range  of  hills  which  run  to  the  northward,  and  New  Hof 
probably  join  the  mountains  nearly  parallel  to  the  coafl  land.  * 

from  30  to  60^  miles  inland.  The  foR  of  this  hill  is - 

good,  and  it  lies  well  for  cultivation.  There  is  a  very 
extenfive  profpeft  from  the  top,  the  whole  country  a- 
round  feeming  a  level  covered  with  timber.  There  is 
a  flat  of  fix  or  feven  miles  between  Richmond  hill  and 
a  break  in  the  mountains  which  feparates  Lanfdown 
and  Carmarthen  hills ;  in  which  flat  the  governor  fup¬ 
pofes  that  the  Hawkefbury  continues  its  courfe  ;  though 
the  river  could  not  be  feen  on  account  of  the  timber 
with  which  the  ground  is  everywhere  covered  where 
the  foil  is  good.  Six  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Port 
Jackfon  is  a  fmall  river ;  and  20  to  the  weft  ward  is  one 
more  confiderable,  which  probably  empties  itfelf  into 
the  Hawkefbury.  As  far  as  this  river  was  at  that  time 
explored,  the  breadth  was  computed  at  from  300  to 
400  feet.  It  was  named  the  Nepean,  and,  like  the 
Hawkefbury,  fometimes  rifes  30  feet  above  its  leveL 
A  party  who  croffed  the  river  attempted  to  reach  the 
mountains,  but  found  it  impoflible,  probably  for  want 
of  provifions.  After  the  firft  day’s  journey  they  met 
with  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  deep  ravines,  the  fidcs  of 
which  were  frequently  fo  inacceflible,  that  in  five  days 
they  could  not  proceed  farther  than  15  miles.  At  the 
time  they  turned  back,  they  fuppofed  themfelves  to  be 
I  2  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ftate  of  the  colony,  it  appears  from  this  let¬ 
ter  to  be  as  flouriftiing  as  could  in  any  reafonable  man¬ 
ner  be  expefted.  Another  has  been  formed  at  a  place 
called  Rofehill,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sydney 
Cove.  At  this  place  is  a  creek,  which  at  half  flood 
has  water  for  large  boats  to  go  three  miles  up ;  and 
one  mile  higher  the  water  is  frefh  and  the  foil  good. 

Some  ground  having  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  the 
governor  in  the  above  letter  writes,  that  27  acres  were 
fown  with  corn,  and  that  in  December  the  crop  was 
got  in  :  That  the  corn  was  exceedingly  good ;  about 
200  bufhels  of  wheat  and  60  of  barley,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  flax,  Indian  corn,  and  oats ;  all  which  is 
preferved  for  feed  :  That  if  fettlers  are  fent  out,  and 
the  convi&s  divided  amongft  them,  this  fettlement  will 
very  fliortly  maintain  itfelf ;  but  without  which  this 
country  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage.  46  At 
prefent  (continues  the  governor)  I  have  only  one  per¬ 
son,  who  has  about  100  convi&s  under  his  dire&ion, 
who  is  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  benefit,  and  he  has  returned  the  quantity  of  corn 
above  mentioned  into  the  public  ftore :  the  officers 
have  raifed  fufficient  to  fupport  the  little  flock  they 
have  :  fome  ground  I  have  had  in  cultivation  will  re¬ 
turn  about  40  bufhels  of  wheat  into  ftore  ;  fo  that  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  convifts  employed  in  cul¬ 
tivation  has  been  very  fhort  of  what  might  have  been 
expelled,  and  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
to  your  lordfhip  in  this  place ;  to  fliow  as  fully  as  pof- 
fible  the  ftate  of  this  colony,  and  the  neceflity  of  the  . 
convifls  being  employed  by  thofe  who  have  an  intereft 
in  their  labour.”  The  country  for  20  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  is  very  capable  of  cultivation ;  though  the  labour 
of  cutting  down  the  trees  is  very  great.  At  Sydney 
Cove  the  (lores  had  been  infefted  by  a  fwarm  of  rats 
which  deftroyed  no  lefs  than  12,000 lb.  weight  of  flour 
and  rice.  The  gardens  alfo  had  fuffered  very  confider- 
ably ;  fo  that,  having  met  with  fuch  a  confiderable  lofs 
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or  provifion,  and  a  fufficient  fupply  not  being  procured 
from  the  Cape,  Governor  Phillip  thought  proper  to 
fend  a  further  detachment  to  Norfolk  Ifland,  where  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  afforded  great  hopes  of  their  being 
able  in  a  fhort  time  to  fubfift  themfclves  independent  of 
any  affirtance  from  the  ftores. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  eftablifhment  in  this  colony, 
Governor  Phillip’s  jurifdi&ion  extends  from  430  49'  to 
io°  37'  fouth,  being  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  continent.  It  commences  again  in  1350  E. 
Long,  from  Greenwich;  and  proceeding  in  an  eafterly 
diredion,  includes  all  the  iflands  within  the  above- 
mentioned  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  by  which 
partition  it  is  fuppofed  that  every  fource  of  litigation 
will  be  cut  off,  as  all  thefe  are  indifputably  the  difeo- 
very  of  the  Britifh  navigators. 

The  powers  of  the  governor  are  abfolutely  unlimi¬ 
ted,  no  mention  being  made  of  a  council  to  affift  him 
.in  any  thing  ;  and  as  no  dated  time  is  appointed  for 
affcmbling  the  courts  fimilar  to  the  affizes  and  gaol 
deliveries  in  England,  the  duration  of  imprifonment 
is.  altogether  in  his  hands.  He  is  likewife  inverted 
with  a  power  of  fummoning  general  courts  martial ; 
but  the  infertion  in  the  marine  mutiny  a £1,  of  a  frnal- 
ler  number  of  officers  than  13  being  able  to  compofe 
fuch  a  tribunal,  has  been  negiefted  ;  jp  that  a  military 
court,  fliould  detachments  be  made  from  head  quar¬ 
ters,  .  or  ficknefs  prevail,  may  not  always  be  found 
practicable  to  be  obtained,  unlefs  the  number  of  officers 
in  the  fcttlement  at  prefent  be  increafed.  The  gover¬ 
nor  is  allowed  to  grant  pardons  in  all  cafes,  treafon  and 
wilful  murder  excepted  5  and  even  in  thefe  he  has  au¬ 
thority  to  rtay  the  execution  of  the  law  until  the  king’s 
pleafure  (hall  be  fignified.  In  cafe  of  the  governor’s 
death,  the  lieutenant  governor  takes  his  place  ;  and  on 
his  deceafe,  the  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
fenior  officer. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  conviCts  were  landed  that 
there  appeared  a  neceffity  for  alfembling  a  criminal 
court  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  convened  by  warrant 
from  the  governor.  The  members  were  the  judge  ad¬ 
vocate,  who  prefided,  three  naval,  and  three  military 
officers.  The  number  of  members  is  limited  by  adl  of 
parliament  to  feven  ;  who  are  exprefsly  ordered  to  be 
officers  either  of  his  majerty’s  fea  orland  forces.  The 
court  being  met,  completely  arrayed  and  armed  as  at 
a  military  tribunal,  the  judge  advocate  proceeds  to  ad- 
minirter  the  ufual  oaths  taken  by  jurymen  in  England 
to  each  member ;  one  of  whom  afterwards  fwears  him 
in  a  like  manner.  The  ceremony  being  over,  the 
crime  is  laid  to  the  prifoner’s  charge,  and  the  quertion 
“  guilty  or  not  guilty”  put  to  him.  No  law  officer 
being  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  party 
at  whofe  fuit  he  is  tried  is  left  to  profecute  the  pri¬ 
soner  entirely  by  himfelf.  All  the  witneffes  are  exa¬ 
mined  on  oath  ;  and  the  decifion  mull  be  given  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  or  “  as  nearly  as  may  be,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  circumrtances  and  fituation  of  the  fettle- 
ment,”  by  a  majority  of  votes,  beginning  with  the 
youngeft  member,  and  ending  with  the  prefident  of 
the  court.  No  verdiCt,  however,  can  be  given  in 
cafes  of  a  capital  nature,  unlefs  at  leaft  five  of  the 
feven  members  concur  therein.  The  evidence  on  both 
fides  being  fi,nirtied,  and  the  prifoner’s  defence  heard, 
the  court  is  cleared,  and,  on  the  judgment  being  fet- 
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tied,,  is  thrown  open  again,  and  fentence  pronounced.  New  Hol- 
During  the  time  of  fitting,  the  place  in  which  it  is  land* 
affembled  is  directed  to  be  furrounded  by  a  guard  un- 
der  arms,  and  admifiion  granted  to  every  one  who 
choofes  to  enter  it.  Of  late,  however,  fays  Captain 
Trench,  our  colonirts  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  fuch  a  train 
of  fubor  dination,  as  to  make  the  prefence  of  fo  large 
a. military  force  unnecelfary  ;  and  two  centinels  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  provoft  marfhal  are  confidered  as  fuffi¬ 
cient. 

I  he  firrt  trials  which  came  before  this  court  were  rrials^of 
thofe  of  three  convi&s,  one  of  whom  was  convicted  con vi<5ts, 
of  having  ftruck  .a  marine  with  a  cooper’s  adze,  and  Sec- 
behaving  otherwife  in  a  mofl  fcandalous  and  riotous 
manner.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  receive  150 
lallies,  being  a  fmaller  punirtiment  than  a  foldier  would 
have  fuffered  in  a  fimilar  cafe.  A  fecond,  for  having 
committed  a  petty  theft,  was  fent  to  a  fmall  barren 
ifland,  and  kept  there  on  bread  and  water  only  for  a 
week.  The  third  was  fentenced  to  receive  50  lafhes  ; 
but  being  recommended  by  the  court  to  the  governor, 
had  his  fentence  remitted.  The  fame  lenity,  however, 
could  not  be  obferved  in  all  cafes.  One  fellow,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged,  was  pardoned 
while  the  rope  was  about  his  neck,  on  condition  that 
he  would  become  the  common  executioner  ever  after. 

He  accepted  the  horrid  office,  but  not  without  a  paufe . 

Some  examples  of  feverity  were  undoubtedly  neceffary  y 
and  among  thefe  it  is  importable  to  avoid  feeling  fome 
regret  for  the  fate  of  one  who  fuffered  death  for  Heal¬ 
ing  ar  piece  of  foap  of  eight  pence  value  :  but  by  a  letter 
of  Governor  Phillip,  we  are  informed  that  the  eon- 
vi&s  in  general  had  begun  to  behave  much  better  y 
more  fo  indeed  than  ever  he  expeCtcd  ;  and  at  this 
time  one  woman  had  fuffered  for  a  robbery ;  five  chil¬ 
dren  had  died,  and  28  had  been  born.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  deaths  77,  of  the  births  87. 

The  number  of  convicts  already  fent  to  New  South 
Wales  amounts  to  2000  and  upwards  y  above  1800  are 
fince  embarked  for  that  fettlement.  The  annual  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  civil  and  military  eftablifiiments  at  that 
place  is  nearly  io,oool.  This  was  previous  to  1 79  2. 

Befides  the  criminal  court,  there  is  an  inferior  one, 
compofed  of  the  judge  advocate,  and  one  or  more 
j  urt ices  of  the  peace,  for  the  trial  of  fmall  mifdemeanors. 

This  court  is  likewife  empowered  to  decide  all  law- 
fuits  ;  and  its  verdiCt  is  final,  except  where  the  fum  ex¬ 
ceeds  300I.  in  which  cafe  an  appeal  can  be  made  to 
England  from  its  decree.  In  cafe  of  neceffity,  an 
admiralty  court,  of  which  the  lieutenant  governor  is 
judge,  may  alfo  be  fummoned  for  the  trial  of  offences 
committed  on  the  high  feas. 

#  The  quadrupeds  on  the  continent  of  New  Holland  Animals 
hitherto  difeovered,  are  principally  of  the  opoffum  found  in 
kind,  of  which  the  mofl  remarkable  is  the  kangaroo.  New  Hoi- 
There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  dogs  very  different  from  thofe land’ 
known  in  Europe.  They  are  extremely  fierce,  and 
never  can  be  brought  to  the  fame  degree  of  familiarity 
with  thofe  wre  are  acquainted  with.  Some  of  them 
have  been  brought  to  England,  but  (till  retain  their 
ufual  ferocity.  There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  birds 
of  various  kinds  ;  among  which  the  principal  are  the 
black  fwans  already  mentioned,  and  the  oftrich  or 
earth  wary  ;  which  laft  arrives  frequently  at  the  height 
©f  feven  feet  or  more.  Several  kinds  of  ferpents,  large 
4  G  fpiders. 
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piders,  and  fcolopendras,  have  alfo  been  met  with,  country 
i  here  are  like  wife  many  curiou«  fifties  ;  though  the 
finny  tribe  fiem  not  to  be  fo  plentiful  on  the  coafl  as 
to  give  any  confiderable  afliffance  in  the  way  of  provi- 
fions  for  the  col*  my.  Some  very  large  (harks  have 
been  feen  in  Port  Jaekfon,  and  two  fmaller  fpecies, 
one  named  the  Port  Jaekfon  (hark,  the  other  Watts’s 
fhark.  I  he  latter,  notwithdanding  its  diminutive  fize, 
the  mouth  fcaree  exceeding  an  inch  in  breadth,  is  ex- 
ceffivdy  voracious.  One  of  them  having  been  taken 
and  flung  down  upon  the  deck,  lay  there  quiet  for 
two  hours ;  after  which  Mr  Watts’s  dog  happening  to 
pafs  by,  the  fifh  fprung  upon  it  with  all  the  ferocity 
imaginable,  and  feized  it  by  the  leg  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  animal  could  not  difengage  himfelf  without 
a  fTi  fiance. 

The  climate  of  this  continent  appears  not  to  be  dif- 
agreeable,  notwithdanding  the  violent  complaints  which 
fome  have  made  about  it.  The  heat  has  never  been 
excefTive  in  fummer,  nor  is  the  cold  intolerable  in  win¬ 
ter.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent ; 
but  thefe  are  common  to  all  warm  countries  ;  and  it 
has  been  fuppofed  (though  upon  what  foundation  does 
not  well  appear)  that  were  the  country  cleared  of  wood, 
and  inhabited,  thefe  would  in  a  great  meafure  ccafe. 

A  ihock  of  an  earthquake  has  likewife  been  felt;  but 
thele  natural  calamities  are  incident  to  fome  of  the 
fineft  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  there  are  any  volcanoes. 

Ihe  inhabitants  of  New  Plolland  are  by  all  Recounts 
reprefented  as  the  mod  miferable  and  favage  race  of  mor¬ 
tals  perhaps  exiding  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  go 
entirely  naked  ;  and  though  pleafed  at  fird  with  fome 
ornaments  which  were  given  them,  they  foon  threw 
them  away  as  ufelefs.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  they  are  infenfible  of  the  benefits  of  clothing,  or 
of  fome  of  the  conveniences  which  their  new  neigh¬ 
bours.  are  in  poffeflion  of.  Some  of  them,  whom  the 
eolonids  partly  clothed,  feemed  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
comfortable  warmth  they  derived  from  it ;  and  they  all 
exp.refs  a  great  defire  for  the  iron  tools  which  they  fee 
their  neighbours  make  ufe  of.  Their  colour,  in  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Cook,  is  rather  a  deep  chocolate 
than  a  full  black;  but  the  filth  with  which  their  (kins 
are  covered,  prevents  the  true  colour  of  them  from  ap¬ 
pearing.  At  fome  of  their  interviews  with  the  eolo¬ 
nids,  feveral  droll  indances  happened  of  their  midaking 
the  negroes  among  the  eolonids  for  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  Notwithdanding  their  difregard  for  European 
finery,  they  are  fond  of  adorning,  or  rather  deforming, 
their  bodies  with  fears  3  fo  that  fome  of  them  cut  the 
mod  hideous  figure  that  can  be  imagined.  The  fears 
themfelves  have  an  uncommon  appearance.  Sometimes 
the  (kin  is  raifed  feveral  inches  from  the  fle(h,  and  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  filled  with  wind  ;  and  all  thefe  feem  to  be 
reckoned  marks  of  honour  among  them.  Some  of 
them  perforate  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  and  thrud  a 
large  bone  through  it,  a  hideous  kind  of  ornament, 
humoroufly  called  by  the  failors  their  fprit  Jail  yard. 

Their  hair  is  generally  fo  much  clotted  with  the  red 
gum  already  .mentioned,  that  they  referable  a  mop. 

They  alfo  paint  themfelves  with  various  colours  like 
mod  other  favages ;  they  will  alfo  fometimes  ornament 
themfelves  with  beads  and  (hells,  but  make  no  ufe  of 
the  beautiful  feathers  procurable  from  the  birds  of  the 
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pier  and  other  navigators;  and  this  alfo  appears  to  be 
a  badge  of  honour  among  them.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  among  the  women  to  cut  off  the  two  lower  joints 
of  the  little  finger  ;  which,  confidering  the  clumfinefs 
of  the  amputating  indruments  they  poffefs,  mud  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  very  painful  operation.  This  was  at  fird 
fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  married  women,  or  thofc 
who  had  born  children  ;  but  fome  of  the  olded  women 
were  found  without  this  didin&ion,  while  it  was  ob- 
ferved  in  others  who  were  very  young. 

1  he  New  Hollanders  appear  extremely  deficient  in 
the  ufe ful  arts.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  they 
have  no  notion  ;  nor  can  they  even  be  prevailed  upon 
to  eat  bread  or  dreffed  meat.  Hence  they  depend  en¬ 
tirely  for  fubfidence  on  the  fruits  and  roots  they  can 
gather,  with  the.filh  they  catch.  Governor  Phillip 
alfo  mentions  their  frequent  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs, 
in  order  to  drive  out  the  opoffums  and  other  animals 
from  their  retreats ;  and  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  their  ufing  decoys  for  quails.  As  all  thefe  refourees, 
however,  mud  be  at  bed  precarious,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  frequently  didreffed  for  proviiions.  Thus, 
in  the.  fummer-time,  they  would  eat  neither  the  (hark 
nor  ding-ray  ;  but  in  winter  any  thing  was  acceptable. 
A  young  whale  being  driven  alhore,  was  quickly  cut 
in  pieces  and  carried  off.  They  broiled  it  only  long 
enough  to  fcorch  the  outfide,  and  in  this  raw  date  they 
eat  all  their  fifh.  They  broil  alfo  the  fern  root  and  an¬ 
other  whofe  fpecies  is  unknown.  Among  the  fruits 
ufed  by  them  is  a  kind  of  wild  fig  \  and  they  eat  alfo 
the  kernels  of  a  fruit  refembling  the  pine  apple.  The 
principal  part  of  their  fubfidence,  however,  is  fifh  $ 
and  when  thefe  happened  to  be  fcarce,  they  were  wont 
to  watch  the  opportunity  when  the  eolonids  hauled  the 
feine,  and  often  feized  the  whole,  though  a  part  had 
formerly  been  offered  or  given  them.  They  fometimes 
drike  the  fifh  from  the  canoes  with  their  fpears,  fome¬ 
times  catch  them  with  hooks,  and  alfo  make  ufe  of 
nets,  contrary  to  the  affertion  of  Dr  Hawkefworth, 
who  fays  that  none  of  thefe  are  to  be  met  with  among 
them.  Their  nets  are  generally  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  flax  plant,  with  very  little  preparation,  and  are 
drong  and  heavy  ;  the  lines  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed  twided  like  whip-cord.  Some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  be  made  of  the  fur  of  an  animal,  and 
others  of  cotton.  JLhe  meflies  of  their  nets  are  made 
of  very  large  loops  artificially  inferted  into  each  other, 
but  without  any  knots.  Their  hooks  are  made  of  the 
infide  of  a  fhell  very  much  refembling  mother-of-pearl. 
The  canoes  in  which  they  fifh  are  nothing  more  than 
large  pieces  of  bark  tied  up  at  both  ends  with  vines  5 
and  confidering  the  (light  texture  of  thefe  veffels,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  they  are 
managed,  and  the  boldnefs  with  which  they  venture 
in  them  outto  fea.  They  generally  carry  fire  along  with 
them  in  thefe  canoes,  to  drefs  their  fifh  when  caught. 
When  fifhing  with  the  hook,  if  the  fidi  appears  too 
drong  to  be  drawn  afhore  by  the  line,  the  canoe  is 
paddled  to  the  fhore  ;  and  while  one  man  gently  draws 
the  fifh  along,  another  dands  ready  to  drike  it  with  a 
fpear,  in  which  he  generally  fucceeds.  There  is  no 
good  reafon  for  fuppofing  them  to  be  cannibals,  and 
they  never  eat  animal  fubftances  but  raw  or  next  to  it* 

Some 
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li w  Hal-  Some  of  their  vegetables  are  poifonous  when  raw,  but 

Un(1,  deprived  of  this  property  when  boiled.  A  convidl 

^  unhappily  experienced  this  by  eating  them  in  an  un¬ 

prepared  Hate  ;  in  conference  of  which  he  died  in  24 
hours.  The  diflike  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  provifionshas  already  been  mentioned  :  if  bread 
be  given  them,  they  chew  and  fpit  it  out  again,  feldom 
choofing  to  fwallow  it.  They  like  fait  beef  and  pork 
rather  better  $  but  they  could  never  be  brought  to  tafte 
fpirits  a  fecond  time. 

The  huts  of  thefe  favages  are  formed  in  the  mofl 
rude  and  barbarous  manner  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  confift  only  of  pieces  of  bark  laid  together  in 
the  form  of  an  oven,  open  at  one  end,  and  very  low, 
though  long  enough  for  a  man  to  lie  at  full  length. 
There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  they  depend 
lefs  on  them  for  fhelter  than  on  the  caverns  with 
"which  the  rocks  abound.  They  go  invariably  naked, 
as  has  already  been  obferved  j  though  wre  inuft  not 
imagine  that  the  cuftom  of  going  naked  inures  them  fo 
to  the  climate  as  to  make  them  infenfible  to  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  The  colonifts  had  repeated  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  obferving  this,  by  feeing  them  fhivering  with 
•old  in  the  winter  time,  or  huddling  together  in  heaps 
in  their  huts  or  in  caverns,  till  a  fire  could  be  kindled 
to  warm  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  extreme  barbarity,  that  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts  will  foon  be  introduced  among  them, 
as  fome  have  been  feen  attentively  confidaring  the 
utenfils  and  conveniences  of  the  Europeans,  with  a 
view,  feemingly,  of  making  fimilar  improvements  of 
their  own.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  in  fome 
things  they  poflefs  a  very  great  power  of  imitation. 
They  can  imitate  the  fongs  and  language  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  much  better  than  the 
latter  can  imitate  theirs  by  long  pradice.  Their  ta¬ 
lent  for  imitation  is  alfo  difcernible  in  their  fculptures 
reprefenting  men  and  other  animals  everywhere  met 
with  on  the  rocks ;  which,  though  rude,  are  very 
furprifing  for  people  who  have  not  the  knowledge  even 
of  conftruding  habitations  in  the  leaf!  comfortable  for 
themfelves,  or  even  clothes  to  preferve  them  from  the 
cold. 

In  their  perfons,  the  New'  Hollanders  are  adiVe,  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  flout,  though  generally  lean.  Dampier 
aflerts  that  they  have  a  dimnefs  of  fight ;  though  later 
navigators  have  determined  this  to  be  a  miflake,  aferi- 
bing  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  a  quick  and  piercing 
fight.  Their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  alfo  very  acute.  One 
of  them  having  touched  a  piece  of  pork,  held  out  his 
finger  for  his  companion  to  fmell  with  flrong  marks  of 
difguft.  The  only  kind  of  food  they  eagerly  accept 
of  is  fifh.  Their  behaviour  W'ith  regard  to  the  wo¬ 
men  has  been  hitherto  unaccountable  to  the  colonifts. 
Few  of  them,  comparatively  fpcaking,  have  been  feen  *, 
and  thefe  have  fometimes  kept  back  with  the  mofl 
jealous  fenfibility ;  fometimes  offered  with  the  greateft 
familiarity.  Such  of  the  females  as  have  been  feen, 
have  foft  and  pleafing  voices  \  and  notwithftauding 
their  barbarifm  and  exceflive  rudenefs,  feein  not  to  be 
entirely  deflitute  of  modefty. 

The  New  Hollanders  generally  difplay  great  per- 
fonal  bravery  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger.  An 
*kl  man,  whom  Governor  Phillip  had  treated  with 
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fome  familiarity,  took  occafion  to  Heal  a  fpade ;  but  New 
being  taken  in  the  fa 61,  the  governor  gave  him  a  few  Iand 
flight  flaps  on  the  fhoulder  5  on  which  the  old  man 
caught  hold  of  a  fpear,  and  coming  up  to  him,  feem- 
ed  for  fome  time  determined  to  finite,  though  had  he 
done  fo,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  him  to 
efcape,  being  then  furrounded  by  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers.  No  encounters  between  parties  of  the  natives 
themfelves  have  been  obferved,  though  from  fome  cir- 
cumftances  it  appears  that  wars  are  carried  on  among 
them.  They  have  more  than  once  been  feen  alfembled 
as  if  bent  on  fome  expedition.  An  officer  one  day 
met  14  of  them  marching  along  in  a  regular  Indian 
file  through  the  woods,  each  man  having  a  fpear  in 
one  hand  and  a  ftene  in  the  other.  A  chief  appeared 
at  their  head,  who  was  dill inguifhed  from  the  reft  by- 
being  painted.  They  paffed  on  peaceably,  though 
greatly  fuperior  in  number  to  our  people.  On  another 
occafion  they  offered  no  hoflilities  when  aflembled  to  the 
number  of  200  or  300,  and  meeting  the  governor  attend¬ 
ed  only  by  a  fmall  party.  With  all  their  courage, 
however,  they  are  much  afraid  of  a  mufket,  and  almoft 
equally  fo  of  a  red  coat,  which  they  know  to  be  the 
martial  drefs  of  the  Europeans.  The  mifehief  which 
they  have  hitherto  done  has  been  exercifed  only  on 
fome  flraggling  convids,  mofl  of  whom  probably  have 
been  the  firfl  aggreffors. 

Though  thefe  favages  allow  their  beards  to  grow  to 
a  confiderable  length,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
look  upon  them  to  be  any  ornament,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  as  appears  from  the  following  inflance.  Some 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Sirius,  one  day 
met  an  old  man  in  the  woods  with  a  beard  of  confi¬ 
derable  length.  This  his  new  acquaintance  let  him 
know  that  they  w^ould  rid  him  of,  flroaking  their 
chins,  and  fhotving  him  the  fmoothnefs  of  them  at  the 
fame  time.  At  length  the  old  fellow  confented  ;  and 
one  of  the  youngfters  taking  a  penknife  from  his  poc¬ 
ket,  and  making  the  bell  fubflitute  for  lather  he 
could,  performed  the  operation  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
the  Indian  feemed  highly  delighted.  In  a  few'  days 
he  paddled  alongfide  of  the  Sirius  again,  pointing 
to  his  beard ;  but  could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  the  fliip.  On  this  a  barber  was  fent 
down  to  him,  who  again  freed  him  from  his  beard,  at 
which  he  expreffed  the  utmoft  fatisfadion.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  impoflible  to  form  any  kind  of 
permanent  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  though  many 
attempts  have  been  made  for  that  purpofe ;  but  in  his 
letter  above  quoted,  Governor  Phillip  declares  that  he 
has  not  the  leaf!  apprehenfion  of  their  doing  any  da¬ 
mage  to  the  colony.  At  firft  the  colonifts  imagined 
the  fpears  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  be  very  trivial 
'weapons j  but  it  now  appears  that  they  are  capable  of 
in  Hiding  very  grievous  and  mortal  wounds.  They 
are  fometimes  pointed  with  a  fharp  piece  of  the  fame 
reed  of  which  the  fhafts  are  made,  but  more  frequently 
with  the  fharp  bone  of  the  fting-ray.  They  certainly 
burn  their  dead,  which  perhaps  has  given  rife  to  the 
report  of  their  being  cannibals.  Governor  Phillip,  ob¬ 
ferving  the  ground  to  be  raifed  in  feveral  places,  caufed 
one  of  thefe  tumuli  to  be  opened,  in  w'hich  wrere  found 
a  jaw-bone  half  confumed  and  fome  allies.  From  the 
manner  in  whioli  the  allies  are  depofited,  it  appears 
4C2  that 
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New  Hoi-  iliat  the  body  has  been  laid  at  length,  raifed  from  the 
,  ground  a  little  fpace,  and  confumed  in  that  pofture,  be- 

y-  ing  afterwards  lightly  covered  with  mould. 

I  he  only  domeflic  animals  they  have  are  the  dogs 
already  mentioned,  which  refemble  the  fox-dog  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  their  language  thefe  animals  are  called  din¬ 
go  ;  but  all  other  quadrupeds  without  exception  they 
name  kangaroo . — They  feem  very  little  given  to  thiev¬ 
ing  in  comparifon  with  the  inhabitants  of  mod  of 
the  South  Sea  iflands  ;  and  are  very  honeft  among 
themfelves,  leaving  their  fpears  and  other  implements 
open  on  the  beach,  in  full  and  perfect  fecurity  of  their 
remaining  untouched.  They  arc  very  expert  at  throw¬ 
ing  their  javelins,  and  will  hit  a  mark  with  great  cer¬ 
tainty  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ^  and  it  feems  that 
fometimes  they  kill  the  kangaroo  with  this  weapon,  as 
a  long  fplinter  of  one  of  the  fpears  was  taken  out  of  the 
thigh  of  one  of  thefe  animals,  the  flefh  having  clofed 
over  it  completely.  The  people  are  more  numerous 
than  was  at  firfl:  imagined,  though  ftill  the  number  of 
inhabitants  muft  be  accounted  few  in  comparifon  to  the 
extent  of  country  ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  interior  parts  are  uninhabited. 

The  New  Hollanders  bake  their  provilions  by  the 
help  of  hot  flones,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  iflands.  They  produce  fire  with  great  facility  ac¬ 
cording  to  Captain  Cook,  but  with  difficulty  accord¬ 
ing  to  later  accounts,  and  fpread  it  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  To  produce  it,  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry 
foft  wood  :  one  is  a  flick  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  the  other  piece  is  flat.  The  flick  they  fliape 
into  an  obtufe  point  at  one  end  \  and  prefling  it  upon 
the  other,  turn  it  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both 
their  hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate  mill  ;  often  drifting 
their  hands  up,  and  then  moving  them  down  upon  it, 
to  increafe  the  preffure  as  much  as  poffible.  By  this 
method  they  get  fire  in  lefs  than  tvro  minutes,  and 
from  the  fmallefl  fpark  they  increafe  it  with  great 
fpeed  and  dexterity.  “  We  have  often  feen  (fays  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook)  one  of  them  run  along  the  fhore,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  with  nothing  in  his  hand,  who  flooping  down 
for  a  moment,  at  the  dillance  of  every  fifty  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  left  fire  behind  him,  as  we  could  fee,  firfl 
by  the  fmoke,  and  then  by  the  flame  along  the  drift  of 
wood  and  other  litter  which  was  fcattered  along  the 
place.  We  had  the  curiofity  to  examine  one  of  thefe 
planters  of  fire  when  he  fet  off,  and  we  faw  him  wrap 
up  a  fmall  fpark  in  dry  grafs,  which,  when  he  had  run 
a  little  way,  having  been  fanned  by  the  air  that  his 
motion  produced,  began  to  blaze  ,  he  then  laid  it  down 
in  a  place  convenient  for  his  purpofe,  inclofing  a  fpark 
of  it  in  another  quantity  of  grafs,  and  fo  continued  his 
courfe.” 

State  of  the  According  to  the  moll  recent  accounts  we  have  feen 
colony  in  refpe&ing  this  country,  the  colony  is  already  in  as  flou- 
1797.  rifhing  a  flate  as  can  be  expected,  confidering  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  every  infant  fettlement  has 
to  flruggle  for  fome  time.  At  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1797  the  colony  had  of  live  flock,  26  horfes,  58  mares, 
132  bulls  and  oxen,  195  cows,  4247  hogs,  743  rams, 
1 71 4  fheep,  781  he  and  1495  (he  goats.  Of  land  in  a 
flate  of  cultivation,  there  were  3361^  acres  in  wheat, 
1527  for  maize,  and  2 6i  in  barley,  befides  a  confider¬ 
able  quantity  of  garden  ground,  which  produced  pota¬ 
toes,  callevances,  and  vines. 
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Ihe  increafe  of  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  New  Huh 
government  was  alfo  very  confiderable.  At  Toongabbe  lar'd. 
a  barn  was  ere&ed  90  feet  long,  in  which  18  men 
might  thrafh  corn,  without  interrupting  each  other. 

At  Sydney,  an  entire  new  fuite  of  apartments  was 
built  of  brick,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  affift- 
ant  furgeons,  and  a  jail  80  feet  long  was  erected  at  the 
fame  place.  IVo  wind-mills,  and  a  granary  72  by  21 
feet,  were  among  the  buildings  of  public  utility,  as 
well  as  an  elegant  church  100  by  44  feet,  with  a  veilry 
20  feet  long,  erecled  upon  pillars,  befides  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  other  edifices  and  ufeful  improvements.  Thefe 
demonftrate  the  parental  care  of  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment,  and  evince  the  profperity  of  the  colony  to  be  ra¬ 
pidly  advancing. 

From  the  27th  of  January  1788,  to  the  7th  of  June 
1 800,  not  fewer  than  1 20  (hips  and  veffels  of  various 
defcriptions,  and  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
have  vifited  this  country  *,  a  convincing  proof  that  they 
either  found  it  a  place  of  refreihment  after  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  voyage,  or  an  advantageous  market  for  their 
commercial  fpeculations.  Thirty-feven  of  them  went 
from  England  with  convicts,  to  the  number  of  500c,  of 
whom  about  157  were  females. 

Befides  the  black  fwans  already  mentioned,  which 
the  ancients  defpaired  of  ever  feeing,  this  country  pro¬ 
duces  that  beautiful  bird  called  menura  fuperba ,  of 
which  an  interefling  defcription  is  given  by  Mr  Col¬ 
lins,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Account  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Colony.  Here  alfo  there  is  a  confiderable  number 
of  very  uncommon  and  exquifitely  fragrant  fhrubs. 

There  is  alfo  an  extraordinary  amphibious  animal  found 
here,  called  the  ornithorynchus  paradoxus ,  of  which  Mr 
Home  has  given  a  defcription,  which  was  publifhed  ia 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  i8ci. 

In  1801,  there  were  in  circulation  the  following 
coins,  which  were  made  legal  tenders  by  authority  of 
the  governor. 


A  guinea, 

Ajohannes, 

A  half  do. 

A  ducat, 

A  gold  mohur, 

A  pagoda, 

A  Spanifh  dollar, 

A  rupee, 

A  Dutch  gilder, 

An  Englifh  (hilling, 

A  copper  coin  of  I  oz. 
A  do.  of  \  oz. 

A  do.  of  \  oz. 
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In  the  year  1801  the  increafing  profperity  of  the  co-in  i8ou 
lony  was  ftill  confpicuous,  for  the  live  flock  of  different 
individuals  confided  of  6269  fheep,  362  cattle,  21 1 
horfes,  I  259  goats,  and  4766  hogs  ;  and  what  belong¬ 
ed  to  government  confided  of  488  fheep,  931  cattle, 
and  32  hogs.  Individuals  had  4857  acres  of  land  fown 
with  wheat,  and  3564  acres  for  maize  ^  and  govern¬ 
ment  had  467  acres  for  the  one  fpecies  of  grain,  and 
300  for  the  other. 

In  the  month  of  June  1801,  there  were  5547  per- population 
fons  of  all  defcriptions  in  the  fettlement,  which  with 

961 
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gjvHol-  961  at  Norfolk  Ifiand,  made  a  total  of  6508  perfons 
W  fubject  to  the  governor’s  authority. 

||ar  Holland,  in  commerce,  a  fine  and  clofe  kind  of 
» linen,  fo  called  from  its  being  firlt  manufactured  in 
^  Holland. 

HOLLAR,  WENCESLAUS,  a  celebrated  engraver, 
born  at  Prague  in  16 07.  His  parents  were  in  a  gen¬ 
teel  line  of  life  3  and  he  was  at  firft  defigned  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  law.  But  the  civil  commotions  which 
happened  in  his  youth,  ruining  his  family  affairs,  he 
was  obliged  to  (hift  for  himfelf ;  and  by  difcover- 
ing  fume  genius  for  the  arts,  he  was  placed  with  Ma¬ 
rian,  a  very  able  defigner  and  engraver  of  views.  Being 
himfelf  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  he  profited  haftily 
from  the  inftruction  of  his  tutor.  He  principally  ex¬ 
celled  in  drawing  geometrical  and  perfpeCtive  views 
and  plans  of  buildings,  ancient  and  modern  cities  and 
towns  ;  alfo  landfeapes,  and  every  kind  of  natural  and 
artificial  curiofities,  which  he  executed  with  a  pen  in  a 
very  peculiar  ftyle,  excellently  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  Pie  travelled  through  feveral  of  the  great  cities 
of  Germany  :  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  merit,  met 
with  fo  little  encouragement,  that  he  found  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fupport  himfelf.  The  earl  of  Arundel  being 
in  Germany,  took  him  under  his  proteCHon,  brought 
him  to  England,  and  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  Charles  I.  He  engraved  a  variety  of  plates  from  the 
.Arundel  collection,  and  the  portrait  of  the  earl  him¬ 
felf  on  horfeback.  The  civil  wars  which  happened 
foon  after  in  England,  ruined  his  fortune.  He  was  ta¬ 
ken  prifoncr,  with  fome  of  the  royal  party,  and  with 
difficulty  efcapcd  3  when  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and 
joined  his  old  patron  the  earl  of  Arundel.  He  fettled 
in  that  city  for  a  time,  and  publiffied  a  confiderable 
number  of  plates  :  but  his  patron  going  to  Italy  foon 
after  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  Plollar  fell  again  in¬ 
to  difirefs,  and  was  obliged  to  work  for  the  print  and 
bookfellers  of  Antwerp  at  very  low  prices.  At  the  re- 
ftoration  he  returned  to  England 3  where,  though  he 
had  fuffieient  employment,  the  prices  he  received  for 
his  engravings  were  fo  greatly  inadequate  to  the  la¬ 
bour  neceffarily  required,  that  he  could  but  barely  fub- 
fift,  and  the  plague,  with  the  fucceeding  fire  of  Lon¬ 
don,  putting  for  fome  time  an  effectual  flop  to  bufinefs, 
his  affairs  were  fo  much  embarraffed,  that  he  was  never 
afterwards  able  to  improve  his  fortune.  It  is  faid  that 
he  ufed  to  work  for  the  bookfellers  at  the  rate  of  four- 
pence  an  hour,  and  always  had  an  hour  glafs  before  him. 
He  was  fo  very  fcrupuloufiy  exaCt,  that  when  obliged 
to  attend  the  calls  of  nature,  and  whilft  talking,  though 
with  the  perfons  for  whom  he  was  working,  and  about 
their  own  bufinefs,  he  conftantly  laid  down  the  glafs  to 
prevent  the  fand  from  running.  Neverthelefi,  all  his 
great  induftry,  of  which  his  numerous  works  bear 
ample  teftimony,  could  not  procure  him  a  fuffieient 
maintenance.  It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  on  the 
verge  of  his  70th  year,  he  was  attached  with  an  execu¬ 
tion  at  his  lodgings  in  Gardener’s  lane,  Weftminfter, 
when  he  defired  only  the  liberty  of  dying  in  his  bed, 
and  that  he  might  not  be  removed  to  any  other  prifon 
than  the  grave,  a  favour  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
obtained  or  not.  He  died,  however,  in  1677. — His 
works  amount  nearly  to  24,000  prints,  according  to 
Vertue’s  Catalogue,  and  the  lovers  of  art  are  always 
zealous  to  colleft  them.  Generally  fpeaking,  they  are 


etchings  performed  almoft  entirely  with  the  point,  and  Hollar 
their  merits  are  thus  characterized  by  Mr  Strutt :  H 

“  They  poffefs  great  ipirit,  with  affonifhing  freedom  **°*°^au  ** 
and  lightnefs,  efpccially  when  we  confide r  how  highly 
he  has  finiihed  fome  of  them.  His  views  of  abbeys, 
churches,  ruins,  Sec.  with  his  (hells,  muffs,  and  every 
fpecies  of  dill  life,  are  admirable  ;  his  landfeapes  fre¬ 
quently  have  great  merit 3  and  his  diftant  views  of 
towns  and  cities  are  not  only  executed  in  a  very  accu¬ 
rate,  but  a  very  pleafing  manner.”  A  fomevhat  colder 
character  is  given  of  them  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  Effay 
on  Prints  :  “  Hollar  gives  us  views  of  particular  places, 
which  he  copies  with  great  truth,  unornamented  as  he 
found  them.  If  we  are  fatisfied  with  exaCt  representa¬ 
tions,  we  have  them  nowhere  better  than  in  Hollar’s 
works  3  but  if  we  expeCt  pictures,  we  muff  feek  them 
elfewhere.  Hollar  was  an  antiquarian  and  a  draughts¬ 
man,  but  feems  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  painting.  Stiffnefs  is  his  charadler- 
iftic,  and  a  painful  exaCtnefs  void  of  tafte.  His 
larger  views  are  mere  plans.  In  fome  of  his  fmaller, 
at  the  cxpence  of  infinite  pains,  fomething  of  an  ef- 
feCt  is  fometimes  produced.  But  in  general,  we  con- 
fider  him  as  a  repofitory  of  curiofities,  a  record  of  anti¬ 
quated  dreffes,  aboliffied  ceremonies,  and  edifices  now 
in  ruins.” 

HOLLOA,  in  the  fea  language,  an  exclamation 
of  anfwer,  to  any  perfon  who  calls  to  another  to  afk 
fome  queffion,  or  to  give  a  particular  order.  Thus 
if  the  mailer  intends  to  give  any  order  to  the  people, 
in  the  main -top,  he  previoufly  calls,  Main  top,  hoay  ! 
to  which  they  anfwer,  Holloa  l  to  (how  that  they  hear 
him  and  are  ready.  It  is  alfo  the  anfwer  in  hailing  a 
fhip  at  a  diftance.  See  PIailing. 

HOLLY.  See  Ilex,  Botany  Index . 

Sea-HoLLT.  See  Eryngium,  Botany  Index. 

HOLM  (Sax.  hulmus ,  inf u la  amnica ),  denotes  an 
ifle  or  fenny  ground,  according  to  Bede,  or  a  river 
ifland.  And  where  any  place  is  called  by  that  name, 
and  this  fyllable  is  joined  with  any  other  in  the  names 
of  places,  it  iignifies  a  place  fiirrounded  with  water,  as^  , 
the  Flatholmes  and  Stepholmes  in  the  Severn  near  Brif- 
tol 3  but  if  the  fituation  of  the  place  is  not  near  the 
water,  it  may  then  lignify  a  hilly  place  3  holm  in  Saxon 
fignifying  alfo  “  a  hill  or  cliff.” 

HOLOCAUST  (formed  from  “whole”,  and 
“  I  confume  with  fire)”,  a  kind  of  facrifice, 
wherein  the  whole  offering  w>  burnt  or  confumed  by 
fire,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  God,  the  creator, 
preferver,  and  lord  of  all,  was  worthy  of  all  honour 
and  worfhip,  and  as  a  token  of  men’s  giving  themfelves  - 
entirely  up  to  him.  It  is  called  alfo  in  Scripture  a 
burnt -offering.  Sacrifices  of  this  fort  are  often  mention¬ 
ed  by  the  heathens  as  well  as  Jew's  3  particularly  by 
Xenophon,  Cyroped.  lib.  viii.  p.  446.  ed.  Hutchinf  1738, 
who  fpeaks  of  facrificing  holocaufts  of  oxen  to  Jupiter, 
and  of  liorfes  to  the  fun  3  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  in  ufe  long  before  the  inftitution  of  the  other 
Jewiffi  facrifices,  by  the  law  of  Mofes  3  (fee  Job.  i.  5. 
xli.  8.  and  Gen.  viii.  20.  xxii.  13.).  On  this  account, 
the  Jews,  who  would  not  allow  the  Gentiles  to  offer  on 
their  altar  any  other  facrifices  peculiarly  enjoined  by 
the  law  of  Mofes,  admitted  them  by  the  Jewifti  priefts 
to  offer  holocaufts ;  becaufe  thefe  were  a  fort  of  facri¬ 
fices  prior  to  the  law,  and  common  to  all  nations.  Du- 
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Holocaufts,  ring  their  fubje&ion  to  the  Romans,  It  was  no  uncom- 
noloternes;mon  thing  for  thofe  Qentjlcg  to  0ffer  facrJfices  t0 

God  of  Ifrael  at  Jerufalem.  Holocaufts  were  deemed 
by  the  Jews  the  raoit  excellent  of  all  their  facrifices. 
It  is  faid  that  this  kind  of  facrifice  was  in  common  ufe 
among  the  heathens,  till  Prometheus  introduced  the 
cuftom  of  burning  only  a  part,  and  referving  the  re- 
mainder  for  his  own  ufe.  See  Sacrifice. 

HOLOFERNES,  lieutenant  general  of  the  armies 
of  Nabuchodonofor  king  of  Affyria,  who  having  in  a 
remarkable  encounter  overcome  Arphaxad  king  of  the 
Medes,  fent  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations  with  an 
intention  of  obliging  them  this  way  to  fubmit  to 
his  empire,  pretending  that  there  could  be  no  power 
capable  of  refilling  him.  At  the  fame  time  Holofer- 
nes,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  palled  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  entered  Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  fubdued  almoll 
all  the  people  of  thefe  provinces. 

Being  refolved  to  make  a  conquefl  of  Egypt,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Judaea,  little  expelling  to  meet  W'ith 
any  refinance  from  the  Jews.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
tvas  informed  that  they  were  preparing  to  oppofe  him  3 
and  Achior  the  commander  of  the  Ammonites,  who 
had  already  fubmitted  to  Holofernes,  and  was  with 
feme  auxiliary  troops  in  his  army,  reprefented  to  him 
that  the  Hebrews  were  a  people  prote&ed  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  by  God  Almighty,  fo  long  as  they  were 
obedient  to  him  3  and  therefore  he  fhould  not  flatter 
himfelf  with  ex pe (Rations  of  overcoming  them,  unlefs 
they  had  committed  fome  offence  again!!  God,  whereby 
they  might  become  unworthy  of  his  prote&ion.  Holo¬ 
fernes,  difregarding  this  difeourfe,  commanded  Achior 
to  be  conveyed  within  light  of  the  walls  of  Bethulia, 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  and  left  there,  whither  the  Jews 
came  and  looted  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Holofernes  formed  the  liege  of 
Bethulia  •,  and  having  cut  off  the  water  which  fupplied 
the  city,  and  fet  guards  at  the  only  fountain  which 
the  belieged  had  near  the  walls,  the  inhabitants  wrere 
foon  reduced  to  extremity,  and  refolved  to  furrender 
if  God  did  not  fend  them  fuccours  in  live  days.  Ju¬ 
dith,  being  informed  of  their  refolution,  conceived  the 
delign  of  killing  Holofernes  in  his  camp.  She  took 
her  fined  clothes,  and  went  out  of  Bethulia  with  her 
maid-fervant  3  'and  being  brought  to  the  general,  flic 
pretended  that  fhe  could  no  longer  endure  the  fins  and 
Gxcefl.es  of  the  Jews,  and  that  God  had  infpired  her 
with  the  delign  of  furrendering  herfelf  to  him.  As 
foon  as  Holofernes  faw  her,  he  was  taken  with  her 
beauty  3  and  fome  days  after  invited  her  to  a  great 
feaft,  which  he  prepared  for  the  principal  officers  of 
liis  army.  But  he  drank  fo  much  wine,  that  lleep  and 
drunkennefs  hindered  him  from  fatisfying  his  paffion. 
Judith,  wffio  in  the  night  was  left  alone  in  his  tent,  cut 
off  his  head  with  his  own  fword  3  and  departing  with 
her  fervant  from  the  camp,  flie  returned  to  Bethulia 
with  the  head  of  Holofernes.  As  foon  as  it  was  day, 
the  belieged  made  a  fally  upon  their  enemies,  who  go- 
ing  into  their  general’s  tent,  found  his  headlefs  carcafe 
Wallowing  in  its  own  blood.  They  then  difeerned  that 
Judith  had  deceived  them,  and  fled  with  precipitation, 
leaving  the  camp  abounding  with  rich  fpoils  3  the  Jews 
purfued  them,  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  re¬ 
turned  loaded  with  booty. 

There  is  a  great  diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  the 
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time  when  this  war  between  Holofernes  and  the  Jews  Holofem,, 
happened.  Some  date  it  from  the  captivity  of  Baby-  I! 
Ion,  in  the  reign  of  Manaffeh,  and  pontificate  of  Elia-  ,HoIltein- 
kim  the  high-prieft  3  others  place  it  at  fome  time  after  ***** 
the  captivity  ;  and  fome  doubt  the  truth  of  the  whole 
tranla&ion.  See  the  article  Judith. 

HOLOGRAPHUM  (competed  of  «  all,” 
and  “  I  write”),  in  the  civil  law,  fomething 

written  wholly  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  perfon  win* 
figns  it.  The  word  is  chiefly  uted  in  fpeaking  of  a 
teftament  written  wholly  in  the  teftator’s  own  hand. 

The  Romans  did  not  approve  of  holographic  tef- 
taments  3  and,  though  Valentinian  authorised  them  by 
a  novel,  they  are  not  ufed  where  the  civil  law  is  in  full 
force.  ^ 

HOLOSTEUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  U 
the  triandria  elate  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  22d  order,  Garyophyllei \  See  Botany 
Index . 

HOLOTHURI  A,  a  genus  of  the  order  vermes ,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  mollufca.  See  Helminthology 
Index . 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  by 
the  German  ocean  on  the  weft  3  the  Baltic,  or  the 
gulf  of  Lubeck,  on  the  eaft  3  the  duchy  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  on  the  fouth-eaft  3  that  of  Bremen,  with  the 
river  Elbe,  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  Lauenburg,  with 
the  territory  of  Hamburg,  on  the  fouth.  Its  greateft 
length  is  about  80  miles,  and  its  breadth  60.  The 
diocefe  of  Eutin,  and  the  county  of  Ranzau,  though 
they  make  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  yet  being 
lands  belonging  to  the  empire  and  circle,  fhall  be  de- 
feribed  feparately. 

A  great  part  of  this  country  confifts  of  rich  marffi 
land, .which  being  much  expofed  to  inundations  both 
from  the  fea  and  rivers,  dikes  have  been  raifed  at  a 
great  expence  to  guard  and  defend  them.  The  pa- 
ftures  in  the  marflies  are  fo  rich,  that  cattle  arc  bred 
in  vaft  numbers  and  fattened  in  them,  and  great 
quantities  of  excellent  butter  and  cheefe  made  of  their 
milk.  They  are  alfo  very  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley, 
peafe,  beans,  and  rape-feed.  In  the  more  barren, 

Tandy,  and  heathy  parts  of  the  country,  large  flocks 
of  ftieep  are  bred  and  fed :  nor  are  orchards  wanting, 
or  woods,  efpecially  of  oak  and  beech  ;  nor  turf, 
poultry,  game,  and  wild-fowl.  Here  is  a  variety 
both  of  fea  and  river  fifh  3  and  the  beef,  veal,  mut¬ 
ton,  and  lamb,  are  very  fat  and  palatable.  Holftein 
is  alfo  noted  for  beautiful  horfei.  The  gentry  ufually 
farm  the  cows  upon  their  eftates  to  a  Hollander,  as 
he  is  called,  who  for  every  cow  pays  from  fix  to  ten 
rix-dollars  3  the  owner  providing  pafture  for  them  in 
fummer,  and  ftraw  and  hay  in  winter.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  here  to  drain  the  ponds  and  lakes  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  and  fell  the  carp,  lampreys, 
pikes,  and  perch,  found  in  them  ;  then  fow  them  for 
leveral  years  after  with  oats,  or  ufe  them  for  pafturage  ; 
and  after  that  lay  them  under  water  again,  and  breed 
fifh  in  them.  There  are  hardly  any  hills  in  the 
country  ;  but  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Eyder,  the  Stof,  and  the  Trave.  The  duchy 
contains  about  30  towns  great  and  final!  3  moil  part  of 
the  peafants  are  under  villenage,  being  obliged  to 
work  daily  for  their  lords,  and  not  even  at  liberty  to 
quit  their  eftates.  Th«  nobility  and  the  proprietors 
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of  manors  arc  poffeffed  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifi 
diaion,  with  other  privileges  and  exemptions.  For¬ 
merly  there  were  diet*,  but  now  they  feem  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  laid  a  fide  :  meetings,  however,  of  the  nobility 
are  dill  held  at  Kiel.  The  predominant  religion  here 
is  Lutheranifm,  with  fuperintendencies  as  in  other 
Lutheran  countries.  In  feveral  places  the  Jews  are 
allowed  the  exercife  of  their  religion.  At  Gluck¬ 
ftadt  and  Altena  are  both  Calvinifl  and  Popifh  church¬ 
es  ;  and  at  Kiel  a  Greek  Ruffian  chapel.  Befides 
the  Latin  fchools  in  the  towns,  at  Altena  is  a  gymna- 
fium,  and  at  Kiel  an  univerfity.  Notwithftanding  this 
country’s  advantageous  fituation  for  commerce,  there 
are  few  manufactures  and  little  trade  in  it.  Hamburg 
and  Lubeck  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  what  they 
want  from  abroad  ;  from  whence  and  Altena  they  ex¬ 
port  feme  grain,  malt,  grots,  ftarch,  buck-wheat,  peafe, 
beans,  rape-feed,  butter,  cheefe,  fheep,  fwine,  horned 
cattle,  horfes,.  and  fifh.  The  manufactures  of  the 
duchy  are  chiefly  carried  on  at  Altena,  Kiel,  and 
Gluckftadt.  The  duchy  of  Holftein  confifts  of  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Holftein,  Stormar,  Ditmarfh,  and 
Wagria.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  partly  to  the  dukes  of  Holftein  Got  tor  f  and  Ploen. 
Anciently  the  counts  of  Holftein  were  vaffals  of  the 
dukes  of  Saxony  ;  but  afterwards  they  received  the  in- 
veftiture  of  their  territories  from  the  emperor,  or  the 
bifhops  of  Lubeck  in  the  emperor’s  name,  though  the  in- 
veftiture  was  afterwards  given  by  the  emperor  in  perfon. 
Ihe  king  of  Denmark  appoints  a  regency  over  his  part 
of  Holftein  and  the  duchy  of  Siefwick,  which  has  its 
office  at  Gluckftadt.  JLhe  feat  of  the  great  duke’s 
privy  council  and  regency-court,  together  with  the 
chief  confiftory,  which  is  united  to  it,  is  at  Kiel :  there 
are  many  inferior  courts  and  confiftories,  from  which 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  higher.  In  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
the  government  of  the  convents  and  nobility  is  alter¬ 
nately  in  the  king  and  duke  for  a  year,  from  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  to  Michaelmas.  The  perfon  in  whom  the 
government  is  lodged  adminifters  it  by  his  regency. 
In  fome  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Au- 
lic  council  or  chamber  at  Wetzlar  :  the  convents,  the 
nobility,  and  the  proprietors  of  manors  in  the  country, 
have  a  civil  and  criminal  jurifdi&ion  over  their  eftates. 
The  revenues  of  the  fovereigns  arife  principally  from 
their  demefnes  and  regalia  ;  befides  which,  there  is  a 
land  and  feveral  other  taxes  and  impofts.  The  duke’s 
income,  fetting  afide  his  ducal  patrimony,  has  been 
eftimated  at  70,000  or  80,000  pounds.  The  king 
ufually  keeps  here  fome  regiments  of  foot  and  one  of 
horfe.  With  refpedt  to  the  duke’s  military  force,  it 
amounts  to  about  800  men.  The  king,  on  account 
of  his  fliare  in  this  country,  ftyles  himfelf  duke  of  Hoi - 
Jleui,  Stormar ,  and  Ditmarfh.  The  dukes  both  of  the 
royal  and  princely  houfe  ftyle  themfelves  heirs  of  Nor¬ 
way,  dukes  of  Siefwick ,  Holftein ,  Stormar ,  and  Ditmarfh , 
and  counts  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorjt .  On  account 
of  Holftein,  both  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  grand 
duke  have  a  feat  and  voice  in  the  college  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  in  that  of  the  circle.  Together 
■with  Mecklenburg  they  alfo  nominate  an  affeffor  for 
this  circle  in  the  Aulic  chamber.  The  matricular  af- 
felfmcnt  of  the  whole  duchy  is  40  horfe  and  80  foot, 
or  800  florins ;  to  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  both  princes 
pay  189  rix-dollars,  31  kruitzers.  In  1735,  Duke 
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Charles  Frederic  of  Holftein  Gottorf  founded  an  order  Hofitein 
of  knighthood  here,  viz.  that  of  St  Anne,  the  enfign  II 
of  which  La  red  crofs,  enamelled,  and  worn  pendant  1HoIyhead,i 
at  a  red  ribbon  edged  with  yellow. — The  principal  '  ***** 

•  places  of  that  part  of  the  duchy  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Ploen  are  Gluckftadt, 

Itzhoe,  Rendfburg,  and  Ploen  ;  and  that  part  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  great  duke  are  Kiel,  Oldenburg,  Preetz, 
and  Altena. 

HOLT,  Sir  John,  knight,  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Holt,  ferjeant-at-law,  was  born  in  1642.  He  en¬ 
tered  himfelf  of  Gray’s  Inn  in  1658  ;  and  applied  to 
the  common  law  with  fo  much  induftry,  that  he  foon 
became  a  very  eminent  barrifter.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  lie  was  made  recorder  of  London,  which  of¬ 
fice  he  difeharged  with  much  applaufe  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half;  but  loft  his  place  for  refufing  to  expound 
the  law  fuitably  to  the  king’s  defigns.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of 
the  convention  parliament,' which  afforded  him  a  good 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  abilities ;  fo  that,  as  foon 
as  the  government  was  fettled,  he  was  made  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  and  a  privy  coun¬ 
cilor.  He  continued  chief  juftice  for  22  years,  with 
great  repute  for  fteadinefs,  integrity,  and  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profeftion.  Upon  great  occafions  he 
afferted  the  law  with  intrepidity,  though  he  thereby 
ventured  to  incur  by  turns  the  indignation  of  both  the 
houfes  of  parliament.  He  publifhed  fome  reports,  and 
died  in  1709. 

Holt  (Sax.)  “  a  wood;”  wherefore  the  names  of 
towns  beginning  or  ending  with  holt ,  as  Buck-holt ,  &c. 
denote  that  formerly  there  was  great  plenty  of  wood  in 
tliofe  places. 

HOLY.  See  Holiness. 

HOLY-GHOST,  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  holy 
Trinity.  See  Trinity. 

Order  of  the  HOLT  GHOST,  the  principal  military 
order  in  France,  inftituted  by  Henry  III.  in  1369. 

It  confifts  of  100  knights,  who  are  to  make  proof  of 
their  nobility  for  three  defeents.  The  king  is  the 
grand-mafter  or  fovereign  ;  and  as  fuch  takes  an  oath 
on  his  coronation-day  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
order.  jj 

The  knights  wear  a  golden  crofs,  hung  about  their 
necks  by  a  blue  filk  ribbon  or  collar.  But  before 
they  receive  the  order  of  the  Holy-Ghoft,  that  of  St 
Michael  is  conferred  as  a  neceffary  degree  ;  and  for  this 
reafon  their  arms  are  furrounded  with  a  double  collar. 

HOLYHEAD,  a  town  and  cape  of  the  ifle  of  An- 
glefea  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Irifh  channel,  where  people 
ufually  embark  for  Dublin,  there  being  three  packet- 
boats  that  fail  for  that  city  every  Monday,  Wednef- 
day,  and  Friday,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  It  is 
276  miles  from  .London,  and  has  a  very  convenient 
harbour  for  the  northern  trade,  when  taken  fhort  by 
contrary  winds.  It  is  fltuated  near  the  extremity  of 
the  ifle,  and  is  joined  to  the  north-weft  part  of  it  by 
a  ft  one  bridge  of  one  arch.  It  has  a  fmall  market  on 
Saturdays.  The  parifti  is  about  five  or  fix  miles  long, 
and  two  or  three  broad,  bounded  nearly  by  the  fea. 

The  church  Hands  above  the  harbour,  within  an  old 
quadrangular  fortification,  with  a  baftion  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  built  about  450.  On  a  mountain  near  it  is  ano¬ 
ther  old  fortification  called  Turris  Muniruentum, 

^  which 
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Holyhead,  which  is  an  old  Hone  wall  without  mortar,  and  in  its 
IfUnd  centre  *s  a  ftaall  turret,  and  contains  a  well  of  water. 

1  V_..‘  1  Holyhead  was  frequently  formerly  vifited  by  Irifli  ro¬ 

vers,  and  was  defended  as  a  place  of  confequence. 
There  are  feveral  remains  of  old  fortifications  and 
Druidical  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
chapels  of  religious  worfhip.  The  parifh  church  of 
Holyhead  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a  porch  and  fteeple  very 
antique.  There  was  an  old  chapel  near  the  church, 
now  converted  into  a  fchool-houfe.  A  falt-houfe  was 
creeled  on  an  ifland  in  the  harbour  in  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  is  little  more 
than  a  fifhing  town,  rendered  confiderable  by  being  the 
place  of  paflage  to  Ireland.  It  has  three  good  inns. 
The  paffage  hence  to  Ireland  is  in  general  about  twelve 
hours.  There  is  no  frefti  water  here  except  from  rain, 
nor  any  bread  fold  but  what  comes  from  Ireland. 
A  bath  and  affembly-room  were  ere&ed  here  in  1770. 
Under  the  mountains  that  overhang  the  town  is  a  large 
cavern  in  the  rock,  fupported  by  natural  pillars,  called 
the  Parliament-houfe,  acceffible  only  by  boats,  and  the 
tide  runs  into  it.  If  this  harbour  wras  properly  re¬ 
paired,  and  ware-houfes  built,  it  would  be  very  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  Irifh  to  import  fuch  of  their  goods  as  pay 
Engliffi  duty,  it  being  but  a  few  hours  fail  from  Dublin. 
Befides,  the  Dublin  merchants  might  come  over  with  the 
packets  to  fee  their  goods  landed.  The  commodities  are, 
butter,  cheefe,  bacon,  wild-fowl,  lobfters,  crabs,  oyfters, 
razor-fifn,  flirimps,  herrings,  cod-fifh,  whitings,  whiting- 
pollacks,  cole-fifh,  fea-tenches,  turbots,  foies,  flounders, 
rays,  and  plenty  of  other  fifli.  On  the  rocks  the  herb 
grows  of  which  they  make  kelp,  a  fixed  fait  ufed  in 
making  glafs,  and  in  alum  works.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  there  is  a  large  vein  of  white  fullers  earth  and 
another  of  yellow,  which  might  be  ufeful  to  fullers. 
On  the  ifle  of  Skerries,  nine  miles  to  the  north,  is  a 
light-houfe,  which  may  be  feen  24  miles  off.  Large 
flocks  of  puffins  are  often  feen  here ;  they  all  com'e  in 
©ne  night,  and  depart  in  the  fame  manner. 

HOLY-Island,  a  fmall  ifland  lying  on  the  coaft  of 
England,  10  miles  fouth-eaftof  Berwick,  in  Northum¬ 
berland.  Bede  calls  it  a femi-ifland, being,  as  he  obferVes, 
twice  an  ifland  and  tw'ice  continent  in  one  day  :  for 
at  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  it  is  encompafled  by  water  ; 
and  at  the  ebb,  there-  is  an  almoft  dry  paflage,  both 
for  horfes  and  carriages,  to  and  from  the  main  land  ) 
from  which,  if  meafured  on  a  ftraight  line,  it  is  diftant 
about  two  miles  eafhvard  \  -but  on  account  of  fome 
-quickfands  paffengers  are  obliged  to  make  fo  many  de¬ 
tours,  that  the  length  of  way  is  nearly  doubled.  The 
water  over  thefe  flats  at  fpring- tides  is  only  feven  feet 
deep.— This  ifland  was  by  the  Britons  called  Inis  Me - 
die  ant  e ;  alfo  Lindisfarne ,  from  the  fmall  rivulet  of 
Jjindi  or  Landia,  which  here  runs  into  the  fea,  and  the 
Celtic  word  fahren  or  iC  recefs  and  on  account  of 
its  being  the  habitation  of  fome  of  the  firft  monks  in 
this  country,  it  afterwards  obtained  its  prefent  name 
of  Hohj~iJland .  It  meafures  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
two  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its  breadth  from  north 
to  fouth  is  fearcely  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  north- 
weft  part  there  runs  out  a  fpit  of  land  of  about  a  mile  in 
length.  The  monaftery  is  fituated  at  the  fouthermoft 
extremity  \  and  at  a  fmall  diflance  north  of  it  Hands  the 
pillage.  On  this  ifland  there  is  plenty  of  fifli  and 


fowl )  but  the  air  and  foil  are  bad.  There  is  not  a  Holy, 
tree  on  the  ifland.  The  village,  whieh  Hands  on  a  Ifland 
rifing  ground,  confifts  but  of  a  few  fcattered  houfes,  H  j  II 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fiffiermen  5  and  it  has  twro  inns.  1  °y~^ 
The  north  and  eafl  coafts  are  formed  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  the  other  fldes  fink  by  gradual  dopes  to  the 
fands.  There  is  a  commodious  harbour,  defended  by 
a  block- houfe  5  which  laft  was  furprifed  and  taken  in 
1715,  but  was  foon  invefted  and  retaken. 

Holy-ifland,  though  really  part  of  Northumberland, 
belongs  to  Durham  ;  and  all  civil  difputes  muft  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  juftiees  of  that  county.— It  was  a 
very  ancient  epifcopal  feat.  Aidan  the  firft  bifhop, 
after  prefiding  in  it  14  years,  died  and  w  as  buried  hero 
A.  D.  651.  Finan,  his  fucceflor,  built  a  wooden, 
church,  thatched  with  reeds,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
century  covered  with  lead  by  Bifhop  Eadbert.  St 
Cuthbert,  who  from  a  poor  ffiepherd  became  monk  of 
Melrofs  15  years,  was  prior  here  12  more,  when  he 
retired  to  one  of  the  barren  Farn  rocks,  from  whence 
he  wras  called  to  this  fee,  which  lie  held  only  two 
years,  and  returned  to  his  retirement,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  at  the  eafl  end  of  his  oratory,  where 
his  ftone  coffin  is  Hill  fhown.  His  body  was  found 
frefn  1 1  years  after  his  death.  Lindisfarne  was  ruined 
by  the  Danes,  A.  D.  793,  wffien  the  monks  carried 
his  body  about  for  feven  years,  and  at  laft  fettled  at 
Chefter-le-ftreet,  whither  the  fee  was  tranflated,  and 
where  it  continued  many  years.  On  a  feccnd  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  monaftery  by  the  Danes  they  were  remo¬ 
ving  to  Rippon,  but  flopped  by  a  miracle  at  Durham, 
where  the  faint  continued  till  the  reformation,  when 
his  body  was  found  entire,  and  privately  buried  in  a 
wooden  coffin,  as  fome  pretend,  near  the  clock,  but  more 
probably  in  the  ground  under  where  his  fhrine  flood. 

The  entrochi  found  among  the  rocks  at  Lindisfarne 
are  called  St  Cuthbert’s  beads,  and  pretended  to  be 
made  by  him  in  the  night.  Eighteen  biffiops  fat  here 
till  the  removal  of  the  fee  to  Chefter,  which  had  eight 
more  till  the  removal  to  Durham,  A.  D.  995.  Lin¬ 
disfarne  became  a  cell  to  that  Benedi&ine  monaftery, 
valued  at  48L  per  ann.  The  north  and  fouth  walls  of 
the  church  are  Handing,  much  inclined  ;  part  of  the 
weft  end  remains,  but  the  eaft  is  down.  The  columns 
of  the  nave  are  of  four  different  forts,  J  2  feet  high  and 
5  feet  diameter,  maffy  and  richer  than  thofe  of  Dur¬ 
ham  )  the  bafes  and  capitals  plain,  fupporting  circular 
arches.  Over  each  arch  are  large  windows  in  pairs, 
feparated  by  a  ftiort  column,  and  over  thefe  are  fmaller 
Angle  windows.  In  the  north  and  fouth  walls  are  fome 
pointed  arches.  The  length  of  the  body  is  138  feet, 
breadth  18  feet,  and  wfith  the  tw'o  aifles  36  feet  j  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  tranfept. 

One  arch  of  the  centre  tower  remains  adorned,  as  is  its 
entrance  from  the  nave,  with  Saxon  zigzag.  Somewhat 
to  the  eaft  is  the  bafe  of  a  crofs,  and  to  the  weft  the 
prefent  pariftv  church. 

HOLT-Rood  Day ,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  our  Saviour’s 
crofs.  See  Cross  and  Exaltation. 

IIOLY-Wel /,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Flint.  It  is  a  place  of  great  note,  for  the  well  of 
St  Winnifred,  who  w  as  reputed  a  virgin  martyr  \  and  it 
is  much  frequented  by  people  that  come  to  bathe  in  it, 
as  well  as  by  popifli  pilgiims  out  of  devotion.  The 
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■WeBAr,™  gnJhes  forth  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  at 

L  f^  diftance  it  turns  feveral  mills.  Over  the  faring 

- '  IS  ?  X  ,  a  UPrn  PiUars>  and  011  the  windows  is 

painted  the  hiftory  of  St  Winnifred’s  life.  There  is  a 

rlawUt  ve;,'e!]’."'hich  fome  foolilhly  imagine  to 
be  St  W  mnifrcd  s  hair,  \V,  Long,  i  H.  Lat.  34 

HOMAGE,  m  Law,  is  the  fubmiftion,  loyalty,  and 
fervice,  which  a  tenant  promifed  to  his  lord  when 
he  was  firft  admitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of 
the  lord  in  fee  •  alfo  that  owing  to  a  king,  or  to  any 
lnperior.  0  J 

HOMBERG,  William,  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
die  mi  ft,  and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  Saxon  gen- 
tteman,  and  born  in  Batavia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in 
father  afterwards  fettling  at  Amfterdam, 
William  there  profecuted  his  ftudies;  and  from  thence 
removed  to  Jena,  and  afterwards  to  Leipfic,  where  he 
ftadied  the  kw.  In  1642,  he  was  made  advocate  at 
Magdeburg,  arid  there  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
experimental  plnlofophy.  Some  time  after  he  travelled 
into  Italy;  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medi¬ 
cine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  at  Padua.  Pie  afterwards 
liudied  at  Bologna;  and  at  Rome  learned  optics, 
paintmg,  fculpture,  and  mufic.  He  at  length  travel¬ 
led  into  France,  England,  and  Holland  ;  obtained  the 
degree  of  do£lor  of  phyfic  at  Wirtemberg ;  travelled 
into  Germany  and  the  North  ;  vifited  the  mines  of 
baxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden  ;  and  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  where  he  acquired  the  eftcem  of  the 
learned.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  into  Ger- 
Inar]F>  #wben  M.  Colbert  being  informed  of  his  merit, 
made  him  fuch  advantageous  offers,  as  induced  him  to 
fix  his  refidence  at  Paris.  M.  Homberg,  wlro  was  al¬ 
ready  well  known  for  his  phofphorus,  for  a  pneumatic 
machine^  of  his  own  invention  more  perfect  than  that 
0  ^u.^rlc^e>  ^or  ^is  microfcopes,  for  his  difeoveries  in 
ehemiftry,  and  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  his 
curious  obfer  vat  10ns,  w?as  received  into  the  academy  of 
fciences  in  1691,  and  had  the  laboratory  of  that  aca¬ 
demy  of  which  he  wras  one  of  the  principal  ornaments. 

I  he  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  pegent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  at  length  made  him  his  chemift,  fettled  upon  him 
a  penfion,  gave  him  a  moil  fuperb  laboratory,  and  in 
i.7°4  made  him  his  firft  phyfician.  He  had  abjured 
the  Proteftant  religion  in  1682,  and  died  in  171c* 
J.he  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  and  other 
journals,  contain  many  curious  and  learned  difqui- 
fitions  of  this  author.  He  had  begun  to  give  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  ehemiftry  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy, 
and  the  reft  were  found  among  his  papers  fit  for  print- 
ing. 

Homberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  landgravate  of  HefTe,  feated  ten 
miles  north  of  Frankfort,  and  gives  title  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Heffe,  who  is  its  fovereign. 

E.  Long.  8.  32.  N.  Lat.  50.  1 5. 

Homberg,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  which 
contains  above  4000  inhabitants.  E.  Lone.  7.  21. 

N.  Lat.  49.  11. 

HOME,  Henry,  Lord  Karnes,  an  eminent  Scot- 
trih  lawyer,  and  author  of  many  celebrated  works  on 
various  fubje<fts,  was  defeended  of  a  very  honourable 
and  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  year  1606. 
Yol,  X.  Part  II.  y 
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a  Lord  Karnes’s  grandfather,  Ilenry  Home,  was  a 
younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  who  held' 
the  high  office  of  lord  juftice-clerk,  or  chief  crimi¬ 
nal  judge  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1663.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  eftate  of  Karnes  from  his  uncle  George, 
brother  to  the  then  lord  juftice-clerk.  The  family 
of  Renton  is  defeended  from  that  of  the  earls  of 
Home,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  ancient  princes  of 
Northumberland,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
Lion  Office. 

The  county  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  lias  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  this  great  and  ufeful  member 
of  fociety.  _  In  early  youth  he  was  lively,  and  eager  in 
the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  He  never  attended  a 
public  fchool ;  but  was  inftru&ed  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  feveral  branches  of 
mathematics,  and  the  arts  neceifarily  connected  with 
that  fcience,  by  Mr  Wingate,  a  man  of  confiderable 
parts  and  learning,  who  fpent  many  years  as  preceptor 
or  private  tutor  to  Mr  Home. 

After  ftudying,  with  acutenefs  and  diligence,  at  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  the  civil  law,  and  the  muni¬ 
cipal  law  of  his  own  country,  Mr  Home  early  per¬ 
ceived  that  a  knowledge  of  thefe  alone  is  not  fufficicnt 
to  make  an  accompliffied  lawyer.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  forms  and  practical  bufinels  of  courts,  and  efpecially 
of  the  fupreme  court,  as  a  member  of  which  he  w  as  to 
feek  for  fame  and  emolument,  he  confidered  as  effential- 
ly  neceffary  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  complete  barrifter. 
He  accordingly  attended  for  fome  time  the  chamber 
of  a  writer  to  the  fignet,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  the  ftyles  of  legal  deeds,  and  the  modes  of 
conducing  different  fpecies  of  bufinefs.  This  wife 
ftep,  independently  of  his  great  genius  and  unwearied 
application,  procured  him,  after  his  admiffion  to  the 
bar,  peculiar  refpeft  from  the  court,  and  proportional 
employment  in  his  profeffion  of  an  advocate.  Who¬ 
ever  perufes  the  law^-papcrs  compofed  by  Mr  Home 
when  a  young  man,  will  perceive  an  uncommon  ele¬ 
gance  of  ftyle,  befides  great  ingenuity  of  reafoning, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  conftitution 
of  his  country.  Thefe  qualifications,  together  with  the 
ftrength  and  vivacity  of  his  natural  abilities,  foon  raif- 
ed  him  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  Scoltifti  bar;  and,  on 
the  2d  day  of  February  1752,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
bench  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  fefiion,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Karnes . 

Before  this  period,  however,  notwithftanding  the  un¬ 
avoidable  labours  of  his  profeffion,  Mr  Horae  had  fa¬ 
voured  the  w'orld  with  feveral  ufeful  and  ingenious 
works.  In  the  year  1728,  he  publiftied  Remarkable 
Decifions  of  the  Court  of  Scffion  from  1716  to  1728, 
in  one  volume  folio. — In  1732  appeared  Effays  upon 
feveral  fubjeds  in  law,  viz.  Jus  tertii ;  Betieficium  ce- 
dendarum  a&ionum  ;  Vinco  Vincentem  ;  and  Prefcrip - 
don;  in  one  volume  8vo.  This  firft  produce  of  his 
original  genius,  and  of  his  extenfive  views,  excited  not 
only  the  attention,  but  the  admiration  of  the  judges, 
and  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  college  of  juftice. 
This  work  was  fucceeded,  in  the  year  1741,  by  De¬ 
cifions  of  the  Court  of  Seffion  from  its  firft  inftitu- 
tion  to  the  year  1740,  abridged  and  digefted  under 
proper  heads,  in  a  form  of  a  Dictionary,  in  two  volumes 
folio :  a  very  laborious  work,  and  of  the  greateft  uti¬ 
lity  to  every  praftical  lawyer.  In  1747  appeared  Effays 
.  4  upon 
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upon  feveral  fubje£ls  concerning  Britifh  antiquities, 
viz.  I.  Introdu&ion  of  the  feudal  law  into  Scotland, 

2.  Conftitution  of  parliament.  3.  Honour,  Dignity. 

4.  Succeflion,  or  Defcent  \  with  an  appendix  upon  he¬ 
reditary  and  indefeafible  right,  compofed  anno  174 5> 
and  publiflied  1747,  in  one  volume  8vo.  In  a  preface 
to  this  work,  Lord  Karnes  informs  us,  that  in  the  years 
1745  and  1746,  when  the  nation  was  in  great  fufpenfe 
and  diftra£lion,  he  retired  to  the  country  5  and  in  order 
to  banilh  as  much  as  poflible  the  uneafinefs  of  his  mind, 
he  contrived  the  plan,  and  executed  this  ingenious  per¬ 
formance. 

Though  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  (hall  continue 
the  lift  of  all  our  author’s  writings  on  law,  before 
we  proceed  to  his  productions  on  other  fubjeCts.  In 
1757,  he  publiflied  The  Statute  Law  of  Scotland  a- 
bridged,  with  hiftorical  notes,  in  one  volume  8vo  \  a  moft 
ufeful  and  laborious  work.  In  the  year  1759,  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  public  a  new  work  under  the  title  of  Hifto- 
rical  Law  TraCls,  in  one  volume  8vo.  It  contains  14 
interefting  traCls,  viz.  Hiftory  of  the  Criminal  Law  :  — 
Hiftory  of  Protnifes  and  Covenants  : — Hiftory  of  Pro¬ 
perty  ; — Hiftory  of  Securities  under  and  for  Payment  of 
Debt  *. — Hiftory  of  the  Privilege  which  an  Heir-appa¬ 
rent  in  a  feudal  holding  has  to  continue  the  Poffeflion  of 
his  Anceftor  : — Hiftory  of  Regalities,  and  of  the  Privi¬ 
lege  of  repledging  : — Hiftory  of  Courts  : — Hiftory  of 
Brieves  :• — Hiftory  of  Procefs  in  abfence  : — Hiftory  of 
Execution  againft  Moveables  and  Land  for  Payment 
of  Debt  : — Hiftory  of  Perfonal  Execution  for  Payment 
of  Debt  : — Hiftory  of  Execution  for  obtaining  Pay¬ 
ment  after  the  Death  of  the  Debtor  : — Hiftory  of  the 
limited  and  univerfal  Representation  of  Heirs  : — Old 
and  New  Extent.  In  1760,  he  publilhed,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  folio,  The  Principles  of  Equity  ;  a  work  which 
(hows  both  the  fertility  of  the  author’s  genius  and  his  in¬ 
defatigable  application.  In  1 766,  he  gave  to  the  public 
another  volume  in  folio  of  Remarkable  Decifions  of  the 
Court  of  SefTion,  from  1730  to  1752.  In  1777,  ap¬ 
peared  his  Elucidations  refpe&ing  the  Common  and  Sta¬ 
tute  Law  of  Scotland,  in  one  volume  8vo.  This  book 
contains  many  curious  and  interefting  remarks  upon  fome 
intricate  and  dubious  points  which  occur  in  the  law 
of  Scotland.  In  1780,  he  publilhed  a  volume  in  folio 
of  Seleft  Decifions  of  the  Court  of  Seflion  from  1752 
to  1768. 

From  this  {ketch  of  Lord  Karnes’s  compofitions  and 
collodions  with  a  view  to  improve  and  elucidate  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of 
his  great  induftry,  and  of  his  anxious  defire  to  promote 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country.  It  remains 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fupreme  court  there,  the 
law-writings  of  Lord  Karnes  are  held  in  equal  eftima- 
iion,  and  quoted  with  equal  refped,  as  thofe  of  Coke 
or  Blackftone  in  the  courts  of  England. 

Lord  Karnes’s  mind  was  very  much  inclined  to  me- 
taphyfical  difquifitions.  When  a  young  man,  in  order 
to  improve  himfelf  in  his  favourite  ftudy,  he  corre- 
fponded  with  the  famous  Berkeley  bifhop  of  Cloyne, 
Dr  Butler  bilhop  of  Durham,  Dr  Samuel  Clark,  and 
many  other  ingenious  and  learned  men  both  in  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.  The  letters  of  correfpondence,  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  have  been  carefully  preferred  by 
his  fon  and  heir  George  Home-Drummond,  Efq.  of 
Rlair-Drummond. 


The  year  1751  gave  birth  to  the  firft  fruits  of  his '  Home, 
lordfhip’s  metaphyfical  ftudies,  under  the  title  of  Eflays  v— v"— 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  in 
two  parts.  Though  a  fmall  volume,  it  was  replete  with 
ingenuity  and  acute  reafoning,  excited  general  attention, 
and  gave  rife  to  much  controverfy.  It  contained,  in 
more  explicit  terms  than  perhaps  any  other  work  of  a 
religious  theift  then  known  in  Scotland,  the  do6lrine 
which  has  of  late  made  fo  much  noife  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  philofophical  necejfity.  The  fame  thing  had  in¬ 
deed  been  taught  by  Hobbes,  by  Collins,  and  by  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  Efq.  but  as  thofe  authors  either 
were  profeffed  infidels,  or  were  fuppofed  to  be  fuch,  it 
excited,  as  coming  from  them,  no  wonder,  and  provo¬ 
ked  for  a  time  very  little  indignation.  But  when  a  wri¬ 
ter,  who  exhibited  no  fymptoms  of  extravagant  feepti- 
cifm,  who  infmuated  nothing  againft  the  truth  of  reve¬ 
lation  in  general,  and  who  inculcated  with  earneftnefs 
the  great  duties  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  advan¬ 
ced  at  the  fame  time  fo  uncommon  a  do£lrine  as  that  of 
necejfity  ;  a  number  of  pens  were  immediately  drawn 
againft  him,  and  for  a  while  the  work  and  its  author 
were  extremely  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the  Scot- 
tifti  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  fome,  and 
thofe  not  totally  illiterate,  who,  confounding  necejfity 
with predejlination ,  complimented  Mr  Heme  on  his  ma- 
fterly  defence  of  the  eftabliftied  faith  :  and  though  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  fchemes  there  is  no  fort  of  refemblance, 
except  that  the  future  happinefs  or  mifery  of  all  men  is, 
according  to  both,  certainly  foreknown  and  appointed 
by  God  ;  yet  we  remember,  that  a  profeffor  in  a  diflent- 
ing  academy  fo  far  miftook  the  one  for  the  oilier^  that 
he  recommended  to  his  pupils  the  Eflays  on  Morality  and 
Natural  Religion,  as  containing  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  do&rine  of  Calvin.  For  this  miftake  he  was  dif- 
miffed  from  his  office,  and  excluded  from  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  fe£!  to  which  he  belonged.  Lord  Kames, 
like  many  other  great  and  good  men,  continued  a  Ne- 
ceflarian  to  the  day  of  his  death  \  but  in  a  fubfequent 
edition  of  the  Eflays,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof 
of  his  candour  and  liberality  of  fentiment,  by  altering 
the  expreflions,  which,  contrary  to  his  intention,  had 
given  fuch  general  offence. 

In  1761,  he  publiflied  an  Introduction  to  the  art  of 
Thinking ,  in  one  volume  i2mo.  Ihis  fmall  but  va¬ 
luable  book  was  originally  intended  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  his  own  family.  The  plan  of  it  is  both  curious, 
amufing,  and  highly  calculated  to  catch  the  attention 
and  to  improve  the  minds  of  youth.  It  confifts  of 
maxims  colledled  from  Roche  Foucault  and  many  other 
authors.  To  illuftrate  thefie  maxims,  and  to  rivet 
their  fpirit  and  meaning  in  the  minds  of  young  perfons, 
his  lordfhip  has  added  to  moft  of  them  beautiful  ftories, 
fables,  and  hiftorical  anecdotes. 

In  the  department  of  belles  lettres,  his  Elements  of 
Criticifm  appeared  in  1762,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 

This  valuable  work  is  the  firft,  and  a  moft.  fuccefs- 
ful  attempt  to  {hew,  that  the  art  of  criticifm  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Such  a  plan,  . 
it  might  be  thought,  fliould  have  produced  a  dry  and 
phlegmatic  performance.  Lord  Karnes,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  from  the  fpriglitlinefs  of  his  manner  of  treating 
every  fubjeft  he  handled,  has  rendered  the  Elements  of 
Criticifm  not  only  highly  inftrinftivc,  but  one  of  the 
moft  entertaining  books  in  our  language.  Before  this* 
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tfork  Was  pub  1  lihed.  Roll  in’s  Belles  Lettres,  a  dull  per¬ 
formance,  from  which  a  ftudent  could  derive  little  ad¬ 
vantage,  was  univer Tally  recommended  as  a  ftandard  5 
but,  after  the  Elements  of  Criticifm  were  prefented  to 
the  public,  Rollin  inftantly  vanilhed,  and  gave  place 
to  greater  genius  and  greater  utility.  With  regard  to 
real  inilrudtion  and  genuine  tafte  in  compofitinn  of 
every  kind,  a  ftudent,  a  gentleman,  or  a  fcholar,  can 
in  no  language  find  fuch. a  fertile  field  of  information. 
Lord  Karnes,  accordingly,  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing 
the  good  effeCb  of  his  labours,  and  of  enjoying  for 
twenty  years  a  reputation  which  he  fo  juftly  merited. 

A  ftill  farther  proof  of  the  genius  and  various  pur- 
fuits  of  this  active  mind  was  given  in  the  year  1772, 
when  his  lordihip  publiihed  a  work  in  one  volume 
ovo,  under  the  title  of  The  Gentleman  Farmer,  being 
an  attempt  to  improve  Agriculture  by  fubje&ing  it  to  the 
left  of  rational  principles .  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  give  details  *,  but  with  regard  to  this  book,  we 
muft  inform  the  public,  that  all  the  intelligent  farmers 
in  Scotland  uniformly  declare,  that,  after  pevufing 
Young,  Dicjcfon,  and  a  hundred  other  writers  on 
agriculture,  Lord  Karnes’s  Gentleman  Farmer  contains 
the  beft  practical  and  rational  information  on  the  va¬ 
rious  articles  of  hufbandry  which  can  any  where  be 
obtained.  As  a  pra&ical  farmer,  Lord  Kames  has 
given  many  obvious  proofs  of  his  fkill.  After  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  right  of  his  lady,  to  the  ample  eftate  of 
Blair  Drummond  in  the  county  of  Perth,  he  formed  a 
plan  for  turning  a  large  mofs,  confifting  of  at  Icaft 
J500  acres,  into  arable  land.  His  lordfhip  had  the 
pleafure,  before  he  died,  to  fee  the  plan  l'uccefsfully, 
though  only  partially  executed.  The  fame  plan  was 
afterwards  carried  on  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner  by 
his  fon  George  Drummond,  Efq.  But  as  this  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  details  of  this  nature,  we  muft  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Agriculture  ;  where  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  this  extraordinary,  but  extenfively 
lifeful,  operation  is  given. 

In  the  year  1773,  Lord  Kames  favoured  the  world 
with  Sketches  of  the  Hijlory  of  Man ,  in  2  vols  4to, 
This  work  confifts  of  a  great  variety  of  faCts  and  ob- 
fervations  concerning  the  nature  of  man  \  the  produce 
of  much  and  profitable  reading.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies  and  reafonings,  he  amaffed  a  vaft  collection  of 
materials.  Thefe,  when  confiderably  advanced  in 
years,  he  digefted  under  proper  heads,  and  fubmitted 
them  to  the  confederation  of  the  public.  He  intended 
that  this  book  fliould  be  equally  intelligible  to  women 
as  to  men  \  and,  to  accomplifh  this  end,  when  he  had 
occafion  to  quote  ancient  or  foreign  books,  he  uniform¬ 
ly  tranflated  the  paflages.  The  Sketches  contain  much 
ufeful  information  5  and,  like  all  his  lordfhip’s  other 
performances,  are  lively  and  entertaining. 

We  now  come  to  Lord  Karnes’s  laft  work,  to  which 
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he  mode  ft  ly  gives  the  title  of  Loofe  Hints  upon  Educa¬ 
tion,  chiefly  concerning  the  culture  of  the  heart .  It  was 
publifiied  in  the  year  1781,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  when  the 
venerable  and  aftonifliing  author  was  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.  Though  his  lordfhip  chofe  to  call  them 
Loofe  Hints,  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  in  this 
compofition  an  uncommon  a&ivity  of  mind  at  an  age 
fo  far  advanced  beyond  the  ufual  period  of  human  life, 
and  an  earneft  defire  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to 
honour,  to  virtue,  to  induftry,  and  to  a  veneration  of 
the  Deity. 

Befides  the  books  we  have  enumerated,  Lord  Kames 
publifiied  many  temporary  and  fugitive  pieces  in  differ¬ 
ent  periodical  works.  In  the  Effays  Phyfical  and 
Literary,  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  we  find  compofitions  of  his  lordfhip  On  the 
Laws  of  Motion,  On  the  Advantages  of  Shallow  Plough¬ 
ing,  and  on  Evaporation  ;  all  of  which  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  genius  and  originality  of  thinking. 

How  a  man  employed  through  life  in  public  bufinefs, 
and  in  bufinefs  of  the  firft  importance,  could  find  leifure 
for  fo  many  different  purfuits,  and  excel  in  them  (a), 
it  is  not  eafy  for  a  meaner  mind  to  form  even  a  concep¬ 
tion.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  genius  ;  but  much  muft  likewife  have  been 
the  refult  of  a  proper  diftribution  of  his  time.  He  rofe 
early  5  when  in  the  vigour  of  life  at  four  o’clock,  in 
old  age  at  fix  )  and  ftudied  all  morning.  When  the 
court  was  fitting,  the  duties' of  his  office  employed  him 
from  eight  or  nine  till  twelve  or  one  ;  after  which,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  he  walked  for  two  hours  with 
fome  literary  friends,  and  then  went  home  to  dinner. 
Whilft  he  was  on  the  bench,  and  we  believe  when  he 
was  at  the  bar,  he  neither  gave  nor  accepted  invitations 
to  dinner  during  the  term  or  feffton  ;  and  if  any  friend 
came  uninvited  to  dinner  with  him,  his  lordihip  difplay- 
ed  his  ufual  cheerfulrtefs  and  hofpitality,  but  always  re¬ 
tired  with  his  clerk  as  foon  as  he  had  drunk  a  very  few 
glaffes  of  wine,  leaving  his  company  to  be  entertained 
by  his  lady.  The  afternoon  was  fpent  as  the  morning 
had  been,  in  ftudy.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  the 
theatre  or  the  concert,  from  which  he  returned  to  the 
fociety  of  fome  men  of  learning,  with  whom  he  fat  late, 
and  difplayed  fuch  talents  for  converfation  as  are  not 
often  found.  It  is  obferved  by  a  late  celebrated  author, 
that  “  to  read,  write,  and  converfe,  in  due  proportions, 
is  the  bufinefs  of  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  that  he  who 
hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with  TatisfaCtion  upon  paft 
years,  muft  learn  to  know  the  value  of  fingle  minutes, 
and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  ufelefs  to 
the  ground.”  It  was  by  praCtifing  thefe  leflons  that 
Lord  Kames  rofe  to  literary  eminence,  in  oppofition  to 
all  the  obftacles  which  the  tumult  of  public  bufinefs 
could  place  in  his  way. 

To  give  a  proper  delineation  of  the  public  and  pri- 
4  ^  2  vate 
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(a)  Upon  reflecting  on  the  ftudioufnefs  of  Lord  Karnes’s  difpofition,  and  his  numerous  literary  productions, 
the  reader  will  naturally  recal  to  his  mind  a  ftriking  fimilarity  between  his  lordihip  and  the  laborious  Pliny  the 
Elder.  In  a  letter  from  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Macer,  the  following  paffage  occurs,  which  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  both  :  Nonne  videtur  tibi ,  recordanti  quantum  legerit,  quantum  feripferit,  nec  in  ojftciis  ullis ,  nec  in  ami- 
eitia  principum  fuijfe  ?  which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Melmoth  :  “  When  you  refleCt  on  the  books  he  has  read 
and  the  volumes  he  has  written,  are  you  not  inclined  to  fufpeCt,  that  he  never  was  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  or  the  fervice  of  his  prince  ?” 
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vate  charadler  of  Lord  Kames,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  The  writer  of  this  article,  however,  who  had 
the  honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  great 
and  good  man  for  more  than  twenty  years,  muff  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  adding  a  few  fa£ls  which  fell  under  his  own 
obfervation. 

Lord  Kames  was  remarkable  for  public  fpirit,  to 
which  he  conjoined  activity  and  great  exertion.  He 
for  a  long  tract  of  time  had  the  principal  management 
of  all  the  focieties  and  boards  for  promoting  the  trade, 
fifheries,  and  manufactures,  in  Scotland.  As  condu- 
cive  to  thofe  ends,  he  was  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for 
making  and  repairing  turnpike  roads  through  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  likewife  a  chief  lead  in 
the  diftribution  and  application  of  the  funds  arifing 
from  the  eitates  in  Scotland  which  had  unfortunately 
been  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  was  no  lefs  zealous 
in  fup porting,  both  by  his  writings  and  perfonal  in¬ 
fluence,  literary  affociations.  He  was  in  fome  mea¬ 
sure  the  parent  of  wdiat  was  called  the  Phyiical  and  Li¬ 
terary  Society.  This  fociety  was  afterwards  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  charter  from  the  crown,  and  which  is  daily 
producing  marks  of  genius,  as  well  as  works  of  real 
utility. 

As  a  private  and  dome  flic  gentleman,  Lord  Kames 
was  admired  by  both  fexes.  The  vivacity  of  his  wit, 
and  of  his  animal  fpirits,  even  when  advanced  in  years, 
rendered  his  company  not  only  agreeable,  but  greatly 
folicited  by  the  literati,  and  courted  by  ladies  of  the 
higheft  rank  and  accomplifhments.  He  told  very  few 
Rories  5  and  rarely,  if  ever,  repeated  the  fame  ftory  to 
the  fame  perfon.  From  the  neceffity  of  retailing  anec¬ 
dotes,  the  miferable  refuge  of  thofe  who,  without  ge¬ 
nius  attempt  to  fhine  in  converfation,  the  abundance 
of  his  own  mind  fet  him  free  \  for  his  wit  or  his  learn¬ 
ing  always  fuggefted  what  the  occafion  required.  He 
could  with  equal  eafe  and  readinefs  combat  the  opinions 
of  a  metaphyfician,  unravel  the  intricacies  of  law,  talk 
with  a  farmer  on  improvements  in  agriculture,  or  efti- 
mate  with  a  lady  the  merits  of  the  dr-ifs  in  fafhion.  In- 
Read  of  being  jealous  of  rivals,  the  chara&eriftic  of  little 
minds,  Lord  Kames  fuffered  and  encouraged  every 
iymptom  of  merit  that  he  could  difeover  in  the  fcholar, 
or  in  the  loweft  mechanic.  Before  he  fucceeded  to  the 
eftate  of  Blair  Drummond,  his  fortune  was  fmall.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  circumffance,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Mrs  Drummond,  his  refpeCtable  and  accomplifhed 
fpoufe,  did  much  more  fervice  to  the  indigent  than 
mofl  families  of  greater  opulence.  If  the  prefent  ne- 
eeflity  was  pr  effing-,  they  gave  money.  They  did  more: 
When  they  difeovered  that  male  or  female  petitioners 
were  capable  of  performing  any  art  or  labour,  both 
parties  exerted  themfelves  in  procuring  that  fpecies  of 
work  which  the  poor  people  could  perform.  In  cafes 
of  this  kind,  which  were  very  frequent,  the  lady  took 
charge  of  the  women  and  his  lordihip  of  the  men. 
From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  ^various  and 
numerous  productions  of  his  genius,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  could  be  few  idle  moments  in  his  long  protect¬ 
ed  life.  His  mind  w'as  inceffantly  employed  }  either 
teeming  with  new  ideas,  or  purfuing  aCtive  and  labo¬ 
rious  occupations.  At  the  fame  time,  with  all  this 
intellectual  ardour,  one  great  feature  in  the  character 
Lord  Kames,  befides  his  literary  talents  and  his 


public  fpirit,  was  a  remarkable  innocency  of  mind.  Home, 
He  not  only  never  indulged  in  detraction,  but  when  Hotaer. 
any  fpecies  of  fcandal  was  exhibited  in  his  company, v— Y^— 
he  either  remained  filent,  or  endeavoured  to  give  a  dif¬ 
ferent  turn  to  the  converfation.  As  natural  confe- 
quences  of  this  amiable  difpofition,  he  never  meddled  . 
with  politics,  even  when  parties  ran  to  indecent  lengths 
in  this  country  }  and  what  is  hill  more  remarkable,  he 
never  w-rote  a  fentence,  not  with  dan  ding  his  numerous 
publications,  without  a  direct  and  a  manifeft  intention 
to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures.  In  his  temper  he  was 
naturally  warm,  though  kind  and  affectionate.  In 
the  friendships  he  formed,  he  was  ardent,  zealous,  and 
fincere.  So  far  from  being  inclined  to  irreligion,  as 
fome  ignorant  bigots  infinuated,  few  men  poffeffed  a 
more  devout  habit  of  thought.  A  conftant  fenfe  of 
Deity,  and  a  veneration  for  Providence,  dwelt  upon 
his  mind.  From  this  fource  arofe  that  propenfity 
which  appears  in  all  his  writings,  of  in  veil  iga  ting  final 
caufes,  and  tracing  the  wifdom  of  the  Supreme  Author 
of  nature.  But  here  we  mud  flop.  Lord  Kames,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  public,  died  on  the  27th  day  of 
December  1782.  As  he  had  no  marked  diffafe  but 
the  debility  neceffarily  refulting  from  extreme  old  age,, 
a  few’  days  before  his  death  he  went  to  the  Court  cf 
Seffion,  addreffed  all  the  judges  feparately,  told  them 
he  was  fpeedily  to  depart,  and  took  a.  folemn  and  an 
affectionate  farewell. 

HOMER,  the  prince  of  the  Greek  poets,  flourifh- 
ed,  according  to  Dr  Blair,  about  pGQ  B.  C.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Prieftley  850,  according  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles  300,  after  the  taking  of  Troy }  and  agreeable 
to  them  all,  about  400  years  before  Plato  and  Ariftotle. 

Seven  cities  difputed  the  glory  of  having  given  him 
birth,  viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios, 

Argos,  and  Athens  }  which  has  been  expreffed  by  the 
following  diftich  : 

Smyrna ,  Rhodes,  Colophon ,  Salamis ,  Chios,  Ajgos^A thence  ; 

Or  bis  de  patria  cert  at,  Horn  ere,  tua . 

Vie  have  nothing  that  is  very  certain  in  relation  to  the 
particulars  of  his  life.  The  mofl  regular  account  is- 
that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Herodotus,  and  h 
ufually  printed  with  his  hiftory  :  and  though  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpurious  piece,  yet  as  it  is  an¬ 
cient,  w’as  made  ufe  of  by  Strabo,  and  exhibits  that 
idea  which  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the 
age  of  Auguftus,  entertained  of  Homer,  we  muff  con¬ 
tent  ourfelves  w’ith  giving  an  abftraCl  of  it. 

A  man  of  Magnefia,  whofe  name  was  Menalippus , 
went  to  fettle  at  Cumse,  where  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  citizen  called  Homyres ,  and  had  by  her  a 
daughter  called  Critheis.  The  father  and  mother  dy¬ 
ing,  the  young  woman  was  left  under  the  tuition  of 
Cleonax  her  father’s  friend,  and  fuffering  herfelf  to  be 
deluded,  was  got  W’ith  child.  The  guardian,  though 
his  care  had  not  prevented  the  misfortune,  was  how¬ 
ever  willing  to  conceal  it }  and  therefore  fent  Critheis 
to  Smyrna,  which  was  then  building,  18  years  after 
the  founding  of  Cumse,  and,  about  168  after  the  taking 
of  Troy.  Critheis  being  near  her  time,  went  one  day 
to  a  feflival  which  the  town  of  Smyrna  was  celebra¬ 
ting  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles  }  where  her  pains 
coming  upon  her,  fhe  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom 
fhe  called  Me  If  genes,  bccaufo  he  was  bern  on  the 

banks. 
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banks  of  that  river.  Having  nothing  to  maintain  her, 
’  (he  was  forced  to  fpin,  and  a  man  of  Smyrna  called 
P he mius,  who  taught  literature  and  mufic,  having  of¬ 
ten  feen  Critheis,  who  lodged  near  him,  and  being 
pleafed  with  her  houfewifery,  took  her  into  his  houfe 
to  fpin  the  wool  he  received  from  his  fcholars  for  their 
fchool  ing.  Here  (he  behaved  herfelf  fo  modeftly  and 
difcreetly,  that  Phemius  married  her  •  and  adopted  her 
fon,  in  whom  he  difeovered  a  wonderful  genius,  and 
the  bed  natural  difpodtion  in  the  world.  After  the 
death  of  Phemius  and  Critheis,  Homer  fucceeded  to 
his  father-in-law’s  fortune  and  fchool  •  and  was  admi¬ 
red,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  but  by 
drangers,  who  reforted  from  all  parts  to  that  place  of 
trade.  A  (hipmader  called  Mentes ,  who  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  was  fo  taken  with  Ho- 
mer,  that  he  perfuaded  him  to  leave  his  fchool,  and  to 
travel  with  him.  Homer,  who  had  then  begun  his 
poem  of  the  Iliad,  and  thought  it  of  great  confequence 
to  fee  the  places  he  fnould  have  occafion  to  treat  of,  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity.  He  embarked  with  Mentes, 
and  during  their  feveral  voyages  never  failed  carefully 
to  note  down  all  that  he  thought  worth  obferving.  He 
travelled  into  Egypt ;  from  whence  he  brought  into 
Greece  the  names  of  their  gods,  the  chief  ceremonies 
of  their  wor(hip,  and  a  more  improved  knowledge  in 
the  arts  than  what  prevailed  in, his  own  country.  He 
vifited  Africa  and  Spain  ;  in  his  return  from  whence 
he  touched  at  Ithaca,  w-here  he  was  much  troubled 
with  a  rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.  Mentes  being  in 
hade  to  take  a  turn  to  Leucadia  his  native  country, 
left  Homer  well  recommended  to  lyientor,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  ifland  of  .Ithaca,  who  took  all  podible 
care  of  him.  There  Homer  was  informed  of  many 
things  relating  to  Ulyffes,  wrhich  he  afterwards  made 
ufe  of  in  compofing  his  Odyffey.  Mentes  returning  to 
Ithaca,  found  Homer  cured.  They  embarked  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  after  much  time  fpent  in  vifiting  the  coads 
of  Peloponnefus  and  the  iflands,  they  arrived  at  Colo¬ 
phon,  where  Homer  was  again  troubled  with  the  de- 
fluxion  upon  his  eyes,  which  proved  fo  violent,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  lod  his  fight.  This  misfortune  made 
him  refolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  he  fiuifhed  his 
Iliad.  Some  time  after,  the  ill  podure  of  his  affairs 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Cumae,  where  he  hoped  to  have 
found  fome  relief.  Here  his  poems  were  highly  ap¬ 
plauded  :  but  w'hen  he  propofed  to  immortalize  their 
town,  if  they  would  allow  him  a  falary,  he  was  anfv/er- 
ed,  that  “  there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining  all 
the  'Opvigot,  or  blind  men  j”  and  hence  got  the  name 
of  Homer .  He  afterwards  wandered  through  feveral 
places,  and  dopped  at  Chios,  where  he  married,  and 
compofed  his  Odyffey.  Some  time  after,  having  add¬ 
ed  many  verfes  to  his  poems  in  praife  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  efpecially  of  Athens  and  Argos,  he  went  to 
Samos,  where  he  fpent  the  winter,  finging  at  the  houfes 
of  the  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  From 
Samos  he  went  to  Io,  one  of  the  Sporades,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  continue  his  voyage  to  Athens  ;  but  landing  by 
the  way  at  Chios,  he  fell  fick,  d;ed£and  was  buried  on 
the  fea  (Lore. 

The  only  incontedable  works  which  Homer  has  left 
behind  him  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey.  The  Batracho- 
myomachia,  or  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  has  been 
imputed.  The  hymns  have  been  difputed  alfo,  and  at- 
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tributed  by  the  feholiads  i£  Cynsethus  the  rhapfbdifi  .  Hoa 
but  neither  Thucydides,  Lucian,  nor  Paufanias,  have 
fcrupled  to  cite  them  as  genuine.  Many  other  pieces 
are  aferibed  to  him  :  epigrams,  the  Eartiges,  the  Ce* 
cropes,  the  deftru&ion  of  Oechalia,  of  which  only  the 
names  are  remaining. 

Nothing  wras  ever  comparable  to  the  clearnefs  and 
majefty  of  Homer’s  ftyle  ;  to  the  fublimity  of  his 
thoughts  *,  to  the  ftrength  and  fweetnefs  of  his  verfes>. 

AH  his  images  are  ftriking  j  his  deferiptions  juft  and 
exa6t ;  the  paffkms  fo  well  expreffed,  and  nature  fo  juft- 
ly  and  finely  painted,  that  he  gives  to  every  thing  mo* 
tionrlife,  and  a£lion,  But  he  more  particularly  excels 
in  invention,  and  in  the  different  characters  of  his  ho- 
roes,  which  are  fo  varied,  that  they  affeCt  us  in  an  in* 
expreflible  manner.  In  a  word,  the  more  he  is  read 
by  a  perfon  of  good  tafte,  the  more  he  is  admired. 

Nor  are  his  works  to  be  efteemed  merely  as  entertain¬ 
ing  poems,  or  as  the  monuments  of  a  fublime  and  va¬ 
ried  genius.  He  was  in  general  fo  accurate  with  re* 
fpeCt  to  coftume,  that  he  feldom  mentioned  perfons  or 
tilings  that  we  may  not  conclude  to  have  been  known 
during  the  times  of  which  he  writes  and  it  was  Mr 
Pope’s  opinion,  that  his  account  of  people,  princes,  and 
countries,  wras  purely  hiftorical,  founded  on  the  real 
tranfa&ions  of  thofe  times,  and  by  far  the  moft  valua¬ 
ble  piece  of  hiftory  and  geography  left  us  concerning 
the  ftate  of  Greece  in  that  early  periods  His  geogra¬ 
phical  divifions  of  that  country  were  thought  fo  exaCh, 
that  we  are  told  of  many  controverfies  concerning  thfe 
boundaries  of  Grecian  cities  which  have  been  decided 
upon  the  authority  of  his  poems. 

Alcibiades  gave  a  rhetorician  a  box  on  the  ear  for 
not  having  Homer’s  waitings  in  his  fchool.  Alexander 
was  ravifhed  with  them,  and  commonly  placed  them 
under  his  pillow  with  his  fword  :  he  inclofed  the  Iliad 
in  the  precious  caiket  that  belonged  to  Darius  ,  “  in 
order  (faid  he  to  his  courtiers)  that  the  moft  perfe&' 
production  of  the  human  mind  might  be  inclofed  in  the 
moft  valuable  cafket  in  the  world.”  And  one  day  fee¬ 
ing  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in  Sigsea,  “  Fortunate  hero  ! 
(cried  he),  thou  haft  had  a  Homer  to  fing  thy  vi£to«- 
ries  !”  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  the  kings  and  priaces  of 
Greece,  fet  fuch  a  value  on  Homer’s  works,  that  they 
took  the  utmoft  pains  in  procuring  correct  editions  of 
them,  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  is  that  of  Ariftarchus. 
Didymus  was  the  firft  who  wrote  notes  on  Homer  ; 
and  Euftathius,  archbifhop  of  Theffalonica,  in  the  12th 
century,  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  commentator!?. 

Mr  Pope  has  given  an  elegant  tranflation  of  the  Iliad, 
adorned  with  the  harmony  of  poetic  numbers  ;  and 
Mad.  Dacier  has  tranfiated  both* the  Iliad  and  Odyffey 
in  profe. 

Thofe  who  defire  to  know  the  feveral  editions  of 
Homer,  and  the  waiters  who  have  employed  themlelves 
on  the  works  of  that  great  poet,  may  confult  Fabricius, 
in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grccca. 

A  very  fingular  difeovery,  however,  which  wras  made 
a  few  years  ago  in  Ruftia,  deferves  to  be  here  mention¬ 
ed^  together  with  the  circumftances  that  attended  it. 
Chriftian  Frederic  MatthDei,  who  had-been  educated  by 
the  learned  Ernefti,  and  did  credit. to-  the  inftru&ions 
of  that  celebrated  mailer  by  the  great  erudition  that  he 
difplayed,  being  invited  to  fettle  atMofcowq  and  to  af- 
fift  in  a  plan  of  literature  for  which. his  abilities  and  ac- 

quifttums 
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^  qmfitions  eminently  qualified  him  *,  on  his  arrival  at  that  Homer, 
'"city  was  informed,  equally  to  his  aftonifhment  and  fa- 
tisraclion,  that  a  very  copious  treafure  of  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  was  depofited  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
which  no  perfon  in  that  country  had  either  the  abilities 
to.  make  ufe  of,  or  the  curioiity  to  examine.  Struck 
with  the  relation  of  a  circumftance  fo  unexpected,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  peculiarly  agreeable  to  hisclaffical 
taite,  he  immediately  feized  the  opportunity  that  was 
fortunately  offered  him,  to  explore  this  repofitory  of 
hidden  treafure.  After  having  examined  feveral  curi¬ 
ous  books,  he  difeovered  a  manufeript  copy  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  written  about  the  conclufion  of  the 
14th  century,  but  evidently  a  tranfeript  from  a  very  an¬ 
cient  and  moft  valuable  copy,  which,  befides  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyffey,  contains  alfo  16  of  the  hymns,  which 
have  been  long  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Homer. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Twelve  lines  of  a  loft  hymn  to  Bac¬ 
chus,  and  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  was  alfo  loft,  were 
preferved  in  this  curious  and  long  unnoticed  manufeript. 

The  hymn  to  Ceres  appears  to  be  entire,  excepting  a 
few  lines  towards  the  clofe  :  and  it  is  furely  remarkable, 
that  a  Greek  poem,  attributed  to  Homer,  which  had 
been  loft  for  ages,  lhould  be  at  length  difeovered  in 
Mufcovy,  the  rudeft  and  moft  unclaftical  country  in 
Europe.  M.  Matthmi,  exulting  in  an  acquifition  fo 
unexpeCIed,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  valuable,  commu¬ 
nicated  it,  with  fingular  difintereftednefs,  to  his  learn¬ 
ed  friend  M.  Ruhnkenius,  with  whofe  talents  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  erudition  he  was  well  acquainted,  that  this 
gentleman  might  prefent  it  to  the  world  without  thofe 
delays  which  would  probably  have  retarded  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  it  at  Mofcow.  He  was  rather  induced  to  em¬ 
ploy  M.  Ruhnkenius  in  the  publication  of  this  curious 
and  beautiful  remnant  of  antiquity,  becaufe  he  knew 
that  this  gentleman  had  been  particularly  engaged  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  hymns  of  Homer,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  a  complete  edition  of  them.  The  hymn  to  Ce¬ 
res,  and  the  fragment  of  the  hymn  to  Bacchus,  were 
printed  in  1780  at  Leyden,  under  the  care  of  M.  Ruhn¬ 
kenius,  who  has  added  fome  very  valuable  notes  and 
obfervations  on  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  tend  to  illuf- 
trate  its  beauties,  and  to  throw  a  light  on  fome  of  its 
obfeurities.  The  learned  editor  obferves,  that  nothing 
was  more  diftant  from  his  expectations  than  the  difeo- 
very  of  this  hymn  to  Ceres.  He  knew  indeed  that  a 
poem  bearing  that  title,  and  aferibed  to  Homer,  exifted 
in  the  fecond  century  •  but  as  it  had  long  been  confi¬ 
de  red  as  irretrievably  loft,  he  had  formed  no  hopes  of 
ever  feeing  it  refeued  from  the  obfeurity  to  which  it  had 
been  configned.  He  acknowledges,  that  he  has  many 
doubts  with  refpeCt  to  the  high  and  illuftrious  origin 
aferibed  to  this  hymn  :  but  as  no  pofitive  external  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  produced  to  determine  the  point,  he 
choofes  to  reft  his  argument  on  what  appears  to  him  the 
more  certain  ground  of  internal  proof ;  and  obferves, 
that  though  the  poem  be  exquifitely  beautiful,  yet  that 
it  is  evidently  deficient  in  fome  of  Homer’s  more  ftrik- 
ing  and  predominant  charafteriftics.  It  wants  his  ener¬ 
gy  and  fpirit  \  that  vigour,  that  infpiration,  which  ani¬ 
mate  and  give  an  irrefiftible  power,  as  well  as  an  en¬ 
chanting  beauty,  to  the  poems  of  that  fublime  and  ini¬ 
mitable  bard.  This  opinion,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
hath  b^en  given  by  other  critics  of  all  the  hymns  «f 
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But  though  M.  Ruhnkenius  is  not  inclined  Homer 
to  attribute  to  Homer  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  he  yet  ae-  i! 
knowledges,  that  the  ftruCture  of  its  language  is  found-  Hoxn,cWe. 
ed  on  the  model  of  that  great  poet,  and  he  hefitates  not 
to  give  it  the  honour  of  very  high  antiquity.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  written  immediately  after  Homer, 
or  at  leaft  in  the  age  of  Hefiod  •,  and  he  congratulates 
the  age  on  the  difeovery  of  fo  curious  a  poem,  refeued 
by  mere  accident  from  the  darkeft  retreats  of  oblivion, 
and  perhaps  but  at  a  flight  diftance  from  inevitable  per¬ 
dition.  He  deems  it  to  be  an  acquifition,  not  only  cal¬ 
culated  to  gratify  the  curioftty  of  the  connoifleurs  in 
claflie  antiquity,  or  to  entertain  thofe  lovers  of  Greek 
poetry  whole  ftudies  are  made  fubfervient  to  a  refined 
and  elegant  fpecies  of  amufement,  but  he  alfo  efteems 
it  to  be  of  particular  ufe  to  the  critic,  as  it  tends  to  il- 
luftrate  fome  obfeure  paflages  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets. 

Homer,  Omer ,  or  Chomer ,  a  Jewiili  meafure,  con¬ 
taining  the  tenth  part  of  the  epha.  See  Corus  and 
Measure. 

HOMESOKEN.  See  Hamesecken. 

HOMICIDE,  fignifies  in  general  the  taking  away 
of  any  perfon’s  life.  It  is  of  three  kinds ;  juftifiable + 
excufable ,  and  felonious .  The  firft  has  no  (hare  of  guilt 
at  all  -7  the  fecond  very  little  ;  but  the  third  is  the  high- 
eft  crime  againft  the  law  of  nature  that  man  is  capable 
of  committing. 

I.  Juftifiable  homicide  is  of  divers  kinds. 

l.  Such  as  is  owing  to  fome  unavoidable  necefjityy 
without  any  will,  intention,  or  defire,  and  without  any 
inadvertence  or  negligence,  in  the  party  killing,  and 
therefore  without  any  ftiadow  of  blame  \  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  by  virtue  of  fuch  an  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the 
execution  of  public  juftice,  to  put  a  malefaCtor  to  death, 
who  hath  forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  verdiCt  of 
his  country.  This  is  an  aCt  of  neceffity,  and  even  of 
civil  duty  5  and  therefore  not  only  juftifiable  but  com¬ 
mendable,  where  the  law  requires  it.  But  the  law  muft 
require  it,  other  wife  it  is  not  juftifiable  :  therefore  wan¬ 
tonly  to  kill  the  greateft  of  malefaCtors,  a  felon,  or  a 
traitor,  attainted  or  outlawed,  deliberately,  uncompel¬ 
led,  and  extrajudicially,  is  murder.  And  farther,  if 
judgment  of  death  be  given  by  a  judge  not  authorifed 
by  lawful  commiffion,  and  execution  is  done  according¬ 
ly,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder.  Alfo  fuch  judg¬ 
ment,  when  legal,  muft  be  executed  by  the  proper  of¬ 
ficer,  or  his  appointed  deputy  ;  for  no  one  elfe  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  do  it,  which  requifition  it  is  that  jufti- 
fies  the  homicide.  If  another  perfon  doth  it  of  his  own 
head,  it  is  held  to  be  murder  :  even  though  it  be  the 
judge  himfelf.  It  muft  farther  be  executed,  fervato 
juris  ordine ;  it  muft  purfue  the  fentence  of  the  court. 

If  an  officer  beheads  one  who  is  adjudged  to  be  hang¬ 
ed,  or  vice  verfa,  it  is  murder  :  for  he  is  merely  mini- 
fterial,  and  therefore  only  juftified  when  he  aCts  under 
the  authority  and  compulfion  of  the  law.  But  if  a  fhe- 
riff  changes  one  kind  of  puniftiment  for  another,  he  then 
aCts  by  his  own  authority,  which  extends  not  to  the 
commiffion  of  homicide  \  and  befides,  this  licence  might 
occafion  a  very  grofs  abufe  of  his  power.  The  king  in¬ 
deed  may  remit  part  of  a  fentence,  as  in  the  cafe  of  trea- 
fon,  all  but  the  beheading  :  but  this  is  no  change,  no 
introduction  of  a  new  puniftiment  \  and  in  the  cafe  of 
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UnwcMe.  felony,  where  the  judgment  is  to  be  hanged^  the  king 

- '  (it  hath  been  faid)  cannot  legally  order  even  a  peer  to 

be  beheaded. 

Again  :  In  fome  cafes  homicide  is  juftifiable,  rather 
by  the  per  mi f ion,  than  by  the  abfolute  command,  of  the 
la  w  ;  either  for  the  advancement  of  public  jujiicey  which 
without  fuch  indemnification  would  never  be  carried 
on  with  proper  vigour  ;  or,  in  fuch  inftances  where  it 
is  committed  for  the  prevention  of  fome  atrocious  crime , 
which  cannot  other  wife  be  avoided. 

2.  Homicides,  committed  for  the  advancement  of 

public  juft  ice,  are,  i.  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  office,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cafe,  kills 
a  perfon  that  aifaults  and  refills  him.  2.  If  an  officer, 
or  any  private  perfon,  attempts  to  take  a  man  charged 
with  felony,  and  is  refilled  5  and,  in  the  endeavour  to 
take  him,  kills  him.  3*  In  cafe  of  a  riot,  or  rebellious 
affembly,  the  officers  endeavouring  to  difperfe  the  mob 
are  juftifiable  in  killing  them,  both  at  common  law,  and 
by  the  riot  aft,  1  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  4.  Where  the  prifon- 

ers  in  a  gaol,  or  going  to  gaol,  ,affault  the  gaoler  or 
officer,  and  he  in  his  defence  kills  any  of  them,  it  is 
juftifiable,  for  the  fake  of  preventing  an  efcape.  5/  If 
trefpaffers  in  forefts,  parks,  chafes,  or  warrens,  will  not 
furrender  themfelves  to  the  keepers,  they  may  be  {lain  5 
by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  21  Edward  I.  flat.  2.  de  male - 
fa&oribus  in  parcis ,  and  3  and  4  W.  and  M.  c.  10. 
Eut,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  there  muft  be  an  apparent  ne- 
ceffity  on  the  officer’s  fide  5  viz.  that  the  party  could 
not  be  arreiled  or  apprehended,  the  riot  could  not  be 
fuppreffed,  the  prifoners  could  not  be  kept  in  hold,  the 
deer-flealers  could  not  but  efcape,  unlefs  fuch  homicide 
were  committed :  otherwife,  without  fuch  abfolute  ne- 
eeffity,  it  is  not  juftifiable.  6.  If  the  champions  in  a 
trial  by  battle  killed  either  of  them  the  other,  fuch  ho¬ 
micide  was  juftifiable,  and  was  imputed  to  the  juft  judg¬ 
ment  of  God,  who  was  thereby  prefumed  to  have  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  the  truth. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  fuch  homicide  as  is  committed 
for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and  atrocious  crime ,  is 
juftifiable  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  alfo  by  the  law  of 
England,  as  it  flood  fo  early  as  the  time  of  BraClon, 
and  as  it  is  fince  declared  by  flat.  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5. 
If  any  perfon  attempts  a  robbery  or  murder  of  another, 
or  attempts  to  break  open  a  houfe  in  the  night-time 
(which  extends  alfo  to  an  attempt  to  burn  it),  and  fliall 
be  killed  in  fuch  attempt,  the  flayer  ffiall  be  acquitted 
and  difeharged.  This  reaches  not  to  any  crime  unac¬ 
companied  with  force,  as  picking  of  pockets  ;  or  to  the 
breaking  open  of  any  houfe  in  the  day-time ,  unlefs  it 
carries  with  it  an  attempt  of  robbery  alfo.  So  the  Jew- 
ifh  law,  which  punifhed  no  theft  with  death,  makes  ho¬ 
micide  only  juftifiable  in  cafe  of  noBurnal  houfe-break- 
ing  :  “  if  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and  he  be 
fmitten  that  he  die,  no  blood  fliall  be  fhed  for  him  : 
but  if  the  fun  be  rifen  upon  him,  there  fliall  blood  be 
filed  for  him  ;  for  he  fhould  have  made  full  reftitution.” 
At  Athens,  if  any  theft  was  committed  by  night,  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  the  criminal,  if  taken  in  the  faCl : 
and,  by  the  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  thief 
might  be  killed  by  night  with  impunity  ;  or  even  by 
day,  if  he  armed  himfelf  with  any  dangerous  weapon  : 
which  amounts  very  nearly  to  the  fame  as  is  permitted 
by  our  own  conftitutions. 

The  Roman  law  alfo  juftifies  homicide,  when  com- 
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mitted  in  defence  of  the  chaftity  either  of  one’s  felf  or  Homicide, 
relations  :  arid  fo  alfo,  according  to  Selden,  flood  the  ' 
law  in  the  Jewilh  republic.  The  Engliffi  law  likewife 
juftifies  a  woman  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ravifli 
her :  and  fo  too  the  hufband  or  father  may  juftify  kill¬ 
ing  a  man,  who  attempts  a  rape  upon  his  wife  or 
daughter  5  but  not  if  he  takes  them  in  adultery  by 
confent ;  for  the  one  is  forcible  and  felonious,  but  not 
the  other.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  forcibly  at¬ 
tempting  a  crime,  of  a  ftill  more  deteftable  nature, 
may  be  equally  refilled  by  the  death  of  the  unnatural 
aggreffor.  For  the  one  uniform  principle  that  runs 
through  our  own,  and  all  other  laws,  feerns  to  be 
this :  That  where  a  crime,  in  itfelf  capital,  is  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  committed  by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel 
that  force  by  the  death  of  the  party  attempting.  But, 
we  muft  not  carry  this  dottrine  to  the  fame  vifionary 
length  that  Mr  Locke  does  *,  who  holds,  “  that  all 
manner  of  force  without  right  upon  a  man’s  perfon, 
puts  him  in  a  Hate  of  war  with  the  aggreffor  ;  and,  of 
confequence,  that,  being  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  war,  he 
may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  him  under  this  unnatu¬ 
ral  reftraint.”  However  juft  this  conclufion  may  be 
in  a  ftate  of  uncivilized  nature,  yet  the  law'  of  Eng¬ 
land,  like  that  of  every  other  well-regulated  communi¬ 
ty,  is  too  tender  of  the  public  peace,  too  careful  of  the 
lives  of  the  fubje&s,  to  adopt  fo  contentious  a  fyftem  y 
nor  will  fuffer  with  impunity  any  crime  to  be  prevented 
by  death,  unlefs  the  fame,  if  committed,  would  alfo  be 
punijhed  by  death. 

In  thefe  inftances  of  jufifiable  homicide,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  flayer  is  in  no  kind  of  fault  whatfo- 
ever,  not  even  in  the  minuteft  degree ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  totally  acquitted  and  difeharged,  wfith  com¬ 
mendation  rather  than  blame.  But  that  is  not  quite 
the  cafe  in  excufable  homicide,  the  very  name  whereof 
imports  fome  fault,  fome  error,  or  omiffion  5  fo  trivial, 
however,  that  the  law  excufes  it  from  the  guilt  of  felo¬ 
ny,  though  in  ftri&nefs  it  judges  it  deferving  of  fome 
little  degree  of  punifhment. 

II.  Excufable  homicide  is  of  two  forts  5  either  per 
infortunium ,  by  mifadventure  5 .  or  fe' defend endo,  upon 
a  principle  of  felf-prefervation.  We  will  firft  fee  where¬ 
in  thefe  two  fpecies  of  homicide  are  diftinCl,  and  then 
wherein  they  agree. 

1.  Homicide  per  infortunium ,  or  mifadventure,  is 
where  a  man,  doing  a  lawful  a£l,  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another;  as  where  a 
man  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  thereof 
flies  off  and  kills  a  ftander-by  ;  or  w’here  a  perfon,  qua¬ 
lified  to  keep  a  gun,  is  fhoothig  at  a  mark,  and  unde- 
fignedly  kills  a  man  :  for  the  a£l  is  lawful,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  merely  accidental.  So  where  a  parent  is  mode¬ 
rately  correcting  his  child,  a  mailer  his  apprentice  or 
fcholar,  or  an  officer  punching  a  criminal,  and  happens 
to  occafion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadventure  ;  for  the 
aCl  of  correction  was  lawful :  but  if  he  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the' manner,  the  inftru- 
ment,  or  the  quantity  of  punifhment,  and  death  enfues,  - 
it  is  manflaughtcr  at  leaft,  and  in  fome  cafes  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftances)  murder;  for  the  aCl  of  immo¬ 
derate  correction  is  unlawful.  Thus  by  an  cdiCl  of  the 
emperor  Conftantine,  when  the  rigour  of  the  Roman 
law  with  regard  to  Haves  began  to.  relax  and  foften,  a 
mafter  was  allowed  to  chaftife  bis  Have  with  rods  and 
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ttamouk.  impritbmnent,  and  if  death  accidentally  efifued,  he  was 
'  guilty  of  no  crime ;  but  if  he  ftruck  him  with  a  club  or 
a  ft  one,  and  thereby  occafioned  his  death,  or  if  in  any 
other  yet  groffer  manner  immoderate  fuo  jure  utalur , 
tunc  reus  homicidii Jit . 

But  to  proceed.  A  tilt  or  tournament,  the  martial 
diverlion  of  our  anceftors,  was  however  an  unlawful 
aft  ;  and  fo  are  boxing  and  f word-playing,  the  fucceed- 
ing  amufement  of  their  pofterity ;  and  therefore,  if  a 
knight  in  the  former  cafe,  or  a  gladiator  in  the  latter, 
be  killed,  fuch  killing  is  felony  of  manftaughter.  But 
if  the  king  command  or  permit  fucli  diverfion,  it  isfaid 
to  be  only  mifadventure;  for  then  the  aft  is  lawful: 
In  like  manner  as,  by  the  laws  both  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  he  who  killed  another  in  the  pancratium ,  or 
public  games,  authorifed  or  permitted  by  the  (late,  was 
not  held  to  be  guilty  of  homicide.  Likewife  to  whip 
another’s  horfe,  whereby  he  runs  over  a  child  and  kills 
,  him,  is  held  to  be  accidental  in  the  rider,  for  he  has 

done  nothing  unlawful  ;  but  manflaughter  in  the perfon 
who  whipped  him,  for  the  a  ft  was  a  trefpafs,  and  at 
bell  a  piece  of  idlenefs,  of  inevitably  dangerous  confe¬ 
rence.  And  in  general,  if  death  enfues  in  confequenee 
of  an  idle,  dangerous,  and  unlawful  fport,  as  fhooting 
or  calling  Hones  in  a  town,  or  the  barbarous  diverlion 
of  cock-throwing  ;  in  thefe  and  limilar  cafes,  the  flayer 
is  guilty  of  manflaughter,  and  not  mifadventure  only  ; 
for  thefe  are  unlawful  a fts. 

2.  Homicide  in  felfdefencey  or  fe  defendendoy  upon  a 
fudden  affray,  is  alfo  excufable  rather  than  juftifiable, 
by  the  Englifh  law.  ThisTpecies  of  felf-defence  mult 
be  diltinguilhed  from  that  juft  now  mentioned,  as  cal¬ 
culated  to  hinder  the  perpetration  of  a  capital  crime  ; 
which  is  not  only  a  matter  of  excufe,  but  of  j unification. 
But  the  felf-defence  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  is 
that  whereby  a  man  may  proteft  himfelf  from  an  af- 
fault,  or  the  like,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fudden  brawl  or 
quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  affaults  him.  And  this 
is  what  the  law  expreffes  by  the  word  chance-jnedleijy  or 
(as  fome  rather  choofe  to  write  it)  chaud-medley ;  the 
former  of  which  in  its  etymology  fignifics  a  cafual  af¬ 
fray,  the  latter  an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  paf- 
fion  :  both  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  fame  import  ; 
but  the  former  is  in  common  fpeech  too  often  erro- 
neouily  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  mifadven¬ 
ture  ;  whereas  it  appears  by  the  ftatute  24  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  5.  and  our  ancient  books,  that  it  is  properly  applied 
to  fuch  killing  as  happens  in  felf-defence  upon  a  fudden 
rencounter.  The  right  of  natural  defence  does  not  im¬ 
ply  a  right  of  attacking  :  for,  inftead  of  attacking  one 
*  another  for  injuries  paft  or  impending,  men  need  only 
have  recourfe  to  the  proper  tribunals  ofjuftice.  They 
cannot  therefore  legally  exercifc  this  right  oj(  preventive 
defence,  but  in  fudden  and  violent  cafes-;  when  certain 
and  immediate  fullering  would  be  the  confequenee  of 
waiting  for  the  afiiftance  of  the  law.  Wherefore,  to 
excufe  homicide  by  the  plea  of  felf-defence,  it  muft  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  flayer  had  no  other  poffible  means  of  ef- 
caping  from  his  affailant. 

In  fome  cafes  this  fpecies  of  homicide  (upon  chance - 
medley  in  felf-defence)  differs  but  little  from  manflaugh¬ 
ter,  which  alfo  happens  frequently  upon  chance-medley 
in  the  proper  legal  fenfe  of  the  word.  But  the  true 
criterion  between  them  feems  to  be  this  ;  when  both 
parties  are  aft ually  combating  at  the  time  when  the 


mortal  ftroke  is  given,  the  flayer  is  then  guilty  of -man-  Homidde. 
flaughter ;  but  if  the  flayer  hath  not  begun  to  fight,  y-w 
or  (having  begun)  endeavours  to  decline  any  farther 
ftruggle,  and  afterwards,  being  clofely  prefled  by  his 
antagonift,  kills  him  to  avoid  his  own  deftruftion,  this 
is  homicide  excufable  by  felf-defence.  For  which  rea- 
fon  the  law  requires,  that  the  perfon,  who  kills  another 
in  his  own  defence,  fhould  have  retreated  as  far  as  he 
conveniently  or  fafely  can,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the 
affault,  before  he  turns  upon  his  affailant ;  and  that 
not  -fiftitioufly,  or  in  order  to  watch  his  opportunity, 
but  from  a  real  tendernefs  of  (bedding  his  brother’s 
blood.  And  though  it  may  be  cowardice  in  time  of 
war  between  two  independent  nations,  to  flee  from  an 
enemy  ;  yet  between  two  fellow'  fubjefts,  the  law-coun¬ 
tenances  no  fuch  point  of -honour  :  becaufe  the  king 
and  his  courts  are  the  vindices  injuriaruttiy  and  will 
give  to  the  party  wronged  all  the  fatisfaftion  lie  de- 
ferves.  In  this  the  civil  law  alfo  agrees  with  ours,  or 
perhaps  goes  rather  farther  ;  “  qui  cum  aliter  tueri  fe 
non  pojfunty  damni  culpam  dederinty  innoxii  funty  The 
party  affaulted  muft  therefore  flee  as  far  as  he  conve¬ 
niently  can,  either  by  reafon  of  fome  wall,  ditch,  or 
other  impediment;  or  as  far  as  the  fiercenefs  of  the 
affault  will  permit  him  ;  for  it  may  be  fo  fierce  as  not 
to  permit  him  to  yield  a  ftep,  without  manifeft  danger 
of  his  life,  or  enormous  bodily  harm  ;  and  then  in  his 
defence  he  may  kill  his  affailant  inftantly.  And  this  is 
the  doftrine  of  univerfal  juftice,  as  well  as  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  law. 

And,  as  the  manner  of  the  defence,  fo  is  alfo  the 
time  to  be  confidered  :  for  if  the  perfon  affaulted  does 
not  fall  upon  the  aggreffor  till  the  affray  is  over,  or 
when  he  is  running  away,  this  is  revenge,  and  not  de¬ 
fence.  Neither,  under  the  colour  of  felf-defence,  will 
the  law'  permit  a  man  to  fereen  himfelf  from  the  guilt 
of  deliberate  murder  :  for  if  two  perfons,  A  and  B, 
agree  to  fight  a  duel,  and  A  gives  the  firft  onfet,  and 
B  retreats  as  far  as  he  fafely  can,  and  then  kills  A, 
this  is  murder  ;  becaufe  of  the  previous  malice  and 
concerted  defign.  But  if  A  upon  a  fudden  quarrel  af¬ 
faults  B  firft,  and,  upon  B’s  returning  the  affault,  A 
really  and  bona  fde  flies ;  and,  being  driven  to  the 
wall,  turns  again  upon  B  and  kills  him  ;  this  may  be 
fe  defendendoy  according  to  fome  of  our  w  riters  ;  though 
others  have  thought  this  opinion,  too  favourable  :  inaf- 
much  as  the  neceflity,  to  which  he  is  at  laft  reduced, 
originally  arofe  from  his  own  fault.  Under  this  ex¬ 
cufe  of  felf-defence,  the  principal  civil  and  natural  re¬ 
lations  are  comprehended ;  therefore,  mafter  and  fer« 
va'nt,  parent  and  child,  hufband  and  wife,  killing  an 
affailant  in  the  neceffary  defence  of  each  other  re** 
fpeftively,  are  excufed  ;  the  aft  of  the  relation  aflifling 
being  conftrued  the  fame  as  the  aft  of  the  party  him- 
fclf. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  homicide  fe  defendendoy  where 
the  party  (lain  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occafions 
his  death  :  and  .yet  this  homicide  is  alfo  excufable  from 
the  great  univerfal  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  which 
prompts  every  man  to  fave  his  own  life  preferable  to 
that  of  another,  where  one  of  them  muft  inevitably  pe« 
rilh.  As,  among  others,  in  that  cafe  mentioned  by 
Xord  Bacon,  where  two  perfons,  being  Ihipwrecked, 
and  getting  on  the  fame  plank,  but  finding  it  not  able 
to  fave  them  both,  one  of  them  thrufts  the  other  from 
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lomicidc.  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned.  He  who  thus  preferves  his 
‘  own  life  at  the  expence  of  another  man’s,  is  cxcufable 
through  unavoidable  neceffity,  and  the  principle  of  felf- 
defence  y  fince  their  both  remaining  on  the  fame  weak 
plank  is  a  mutual  though  innocent  attempt  upon,  and 
an  endangering  of,  each  other’s  life. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  thofe  circumftances 
wherein  thefe  two  fpecies  of  homicide,  by  mifad venture 
and  felf-defence,  agree  5  and  thefe  are  in  their  blame 
and  punifhment.  For  the  law  fets  fo  high  a  value  up¬ 
on  the  life  of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends  fome  mifbe- 
haviour  in  the  perfon  who  takes  it  away,  unlefs  by  the 
command  or  exprefs  permiflion  of  the  law.  In  the  cafe 
of  mifadventure,  it  prefumes  negligence,  or  at  leaft  a 
want  of  fufficient  caution,  in  him  who  was  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  commit  it ;  who  therefore  is  not  altogether  fault¬ 
less*  And  as  to  the  neceflity  which  excufes  a  man  who 
kills  another  fe  defendendo,  Lord  Bacon  intitles  it  ne - 
cejjitas  culpabilis ,  and  thereby  diftinguifhes  it  from  the 
former  neceflity  of  killing  a  thief  or  a  malefaftor.  For 
the  law  intends  that  the  quarrel  or  affault  arofe  from 
fome  unknown  wrong,  or  fome  provocation,  either  in 
word  or  deed  :  and  fince  in  quarrels  both  parties  may 
be,  and  ufually  are,  in  fome  fault  j  and  as  it  fcarce  can 
be  tried  who  was  originally  in  the  wrong,  the  law  will 
not  hold  the  furvivor  entirely  guiltlefs.  But  it  is  clear, 
in  the  other  cafe,  that  where  I  kill  a  thief  who  breaks 
into  my  houfe,  the  original  default  can  never  be  upon 
my  fide.  The  law  befides  may  have  a  farther  view1,  to 
make  the  crime  of  homicide  more  odious,  and  to  cau¬ 
tion  men  how  they  venture  to  kill  another  upon  their 
own  private  judgment,  by  ordaining,  that  he  who 
flays  his  neighbour,  without  an  exprefs  warrant  from 
the  law  fo  to  do,  fliall  in  no  cafe  be  abfolutely  free 
from  guilt. 

Nor  is  the  law  of  England  Angular  in  this  rcfpeft. 
Even  the  daughter  of  enemies  required  a  folemn  pur¬ 
gation  among  the  Jews*,  which  implies,  that  the  death 
of  a  nvan,  however  it  happens,  will  leave  fome  {lain 
behind  it.  And  the  Mofaical  law  appointed  certain 
cities  of  refuge  for  him  “  who  killed  his  neighbour  un¬ 
awares  ^  as  if  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his 
neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fctcheth  a  ftroke 
with  the  ax  to  cut  down  a  tree,  and  the  head  flippeth 
from  the  helve,  and  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour  that 
he  die,  he  {hall  flee  into  one  of  thofe  cities  and  live.” 
But  it  feems  he  was  not  held  wholly  blamelefs,  any 
more  than  in  the  Englifli  law  ;  fince  the  avenger  of 
blood  might  flay  him  before  he  reached  his  afylum,  or 
if  he  afterwards  ftirred  out  of  it  till  the  death  of  the 
high  prieft.  In  the  imperial  law  likewife  cafual  homi¬ 
cide  was  excufed,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor 
figned  with  his  own  fign  manual,  adnotatione  princi - 
pu  ;  otherwife,  the  death  of  a  man,  however  commit¬ 
ted,  was  in  fome  degree  punifhable.  Among  the 
Greeks,  homicide  by  misfortune  was  expiated  by  vo¬ 
luntary  ban/fliment  for  a  year.  In  Saxony,  a  fine  is 
paid  to  the  kindred  of  the  {lain*  which  alfo,  among  the 
weftern  Goths,  was  little*  inferior  to  that  of  voluntary 
homicide :  and  in  France,  no  perfon  is  ever  abfolved  in 
cafes  of  this  nature,  without  a  largefs  to  the  poor,  and 
the  charge  of  certain  maffes  for  the  foul  of  the  party 
killed. 

The  penalty  inflifted  by  our  laws  is  faid  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  to  have  been  anciently  no  lefs  than  death  ; 
Vol.  X.  Part  II. 
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which,  however,  is  with  reafon  denied  by  later  and  Homicide, 
more  accurate  writers.  It  feems  rather  to  have  confifl-  Homily.  ^ 
ed  in  a  forfeiture,  fome  fay  of  all  the  goods  and  chat-  ' 
tels,  others  of  only  a  part  of  them,  by  way  of  fine  or 
weregild :  which  was  probably  difpofed  of,  as  in 
France,  in  pios  ufus ,  according  to  the  humane  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  times,  for  the  benefit  of  his  foul  who 
was  thus  fuddenly  fent  to  his  account  with  all  his  im- 
perfeftions  on  his  head  :  But  that  reafon  having  long 
ceafed,  and  the  penalty  (efpecially  if  a  total  forfei- 
ture)  growing  more  fevere  than  was  intended,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  perfonal  property  has  become  more  confider- 
able,  the  delinquent  has  now,  and  has  had  as  early  as 
our  records  will  reach,  a  pardon  and  writ  of  rellitution 
of  his  goods  as  a  matter  of  courfe  and  right,  only  pay¬ 
ing  for  filing  out  the  fame.  And,  indeed,  to  prevent 
this  expence,  in  cafes  where  the  death  has  notorioufly 
happened  by  mifadventure  or  in  felf-defence,  the  judges 
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will  ufually  permit  (if  not  direct)  a  general  verdift  of 
acquittal. 

III.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  aft  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature,  of  any  age  or  fex,  without  juftification  or 
excufe.  This  may  be  done  either  by  killing  one’s  felf, 
or  another  man  :  for  the  confideration  of  which,  fee 
the  articles  SELF-Murder ,  Murder,  and  Manslaugh¬ 
ter. 

HOMILY,  in  ecclefiaftical  w  riters,  a  fermon  or  dif- 
courfe  upon  fome  point  of  religion,  delivered  in  a  plain 
manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  underflood  by  the  common 
people.  The  word  is  Greek,  opfoicc  j  formed  of  <j 
ccetus ,  “  affembly  or  council.” 

.The  Greek  homily,  fays  M.  Fleury,  fignifies  a  fa¬ 
miliar  difeourfe,  like  the  Latin  fermo  ;  arid  difeourfes 
delivered  in  the  church  took  thefe  denominations,  to 
intimate,  that  they  were  not  harangues  or  matters  of 
oftentation  and  flourilh,  like  thofe  of  profane  orators, 
but  familiar  and  ufeful  difeourfes,  as  of  a  maftcr  to  his 
difciples,  or  a  father  to  his  children,. 

All  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  are 
compofed  by  biihops.  We  have  none  of  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  learned  per¬ 
sons?  becaufe,  in  the  firff  ages,  none  but  biihops  were 
admitted  to  preach.  The  privilege  was  not  ordinarily 
allowed  to  priefls  till  toward  the  fifth  century.  St 
Chryfoftom  was  the  firft  prefbyter  that  preached  fla- 
tedly.  Origen  and  St  Augufline  alfo  preached  but 
it  was  by  a  peculiar  licence  or  privilege. 

Photius  diflinguifhes  homily  from  fermon ;  in  that  the 
homily  was  performed  in  a  more  familiar  manner,  the 
prelate  interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people,  and 
they  in  their  turn  anfwering  and  interrogating  him,  fo 
that  it  was  properly  a  converfation  5  whereas  the  fermon 
was  delivered  with  more  form,  and  in  the  pulpit,  after 
the  manner  of  the  orators. 

The  praftice  of  compiling  homilies,  which  were  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  by  ignorant  or 
indolent  priefls,  commenced  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
8th  century,  when  Charlemagne  ordered  Paul  Deacon 
and  Alcuin  to  form  homilies  or  difeourfes  upon  the  Gof- 
pels  and  Epiftles,  from  the  ancient  doftors  of  the 
church.  This  gave  rife  to  that  famous  colleftion  in- 
titled  the  Homi/arium  of  Charlemagne ,  and  which  being 
followed  as  a  model  by  many  produftions  of  the  fame 
kind,  compofed  by  private  perfons,  from  a  principle  of 
4  E  pious 
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pious  zeal,  contributed  much  (fays  Mofheim)  to  nou¬ 
rish  the  indolence,  and  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  of 
a  worthlefs  clergy. 

There  are  dill  extant  feveral  fine  homilies,  compofed 
by  the  ancient  fathers,  particularly  St  Chryfoftom  and 
St  Gregory. 

Clementine  HOMILIES ,  in  ecclefiadical  hiftory,  are 
nineteen  homilies  in  Greek,  publifhed  by  Cotelerius, 
with  two  letters  prefixed  ;  one  of  them  written  in  the 
name  of  Peter,  the  other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  to 
James  bifliop  of  Jerufalem  ;  in  which  lad  letter  they 
arc  intitled  Clement’s  Epitome  of  the  Preaching  and 
Travels  of  Peter.  According  to  Le  Clerc,  thefe  ho¬ 
milies  were  compofed  by  an  Ebionite  in  the  fecond 
century  ;  but  Montfaucon  fuppofes  that  they  were 
forged  long  after  the  age  of  St  Athanafius.  Dr  Lard- 
ner  apprehends,  that  the  Clementine  homilies  were  the 
original  or  firTt  edition  of  the  Recognitions  ;  and  that 
they  arc  the  fame  with  the  work  cenfured  by  Eufe- 
bius  under  the  title  of  Dialogues  of  Peter  and  Ap- 
pian. 

HOMINE  REPLEVIANDO,  a  writ  for  the  bailing  of 
a  man  out  of  prifon  when  he  is  confined  without  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  king  or  his  judges,  or  for  any  caufe 
.that  is  repleviable.  But  this  writ  is  now  feldom  ufed ; 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  fued  out  on  the  neceffary 
occafions. 

IiOMMOC,  a  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  hillock 
or  fmall  eminence  of  land,  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
cone,  and  appearing  on  the  fea  coaft  of  any  country. 

HOMO,  Man,  is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  under  the  or¬ 
der  of  primates ;  and  chara£terifed  by  having  four  pa¬ 
rallel  fore  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and 
two  mammae  on  the  bread.  The  fpecies,  according  to 
this  author,  are  two,  viz.  the  homo  fapiens,  and  the 
liomo  troglodytes. 

He  fubdivides  the  homo  fapiens  into  five  varieties, 
viz.  the  American,  the  European,  the  Afiatic,  the 
African,  and  what  he  calls  the  ?nonftrous .  See  Man. 

The  troglodytes,  or  orang-outang,  is  a  native  of 
Ethiopia,  Java,  and  Amboina.  His  body  is  white;  he 
walks  ere£l,  and  is  about  one-half  the  ordinary  human 
fize.  He  generally  lives  about  25  years.  He  conceals 
himfelf  in  caves  during  the  day,  and  fearches  for  his 
prey  in  the  night.  He  is  faid  to  be  exceedingly  faga- 
cious,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 
See  Troglodytes  and  Simia,  Mammalia  Index . 

HOMOGENEOUS,  or  Homogeneal  (compofed 
of  the  Greek  opts,  “  like,”  and  ysvoj,  “  kind”),  is  a 
term  applied  to  various  fubje&s,  to  denote,  that  they 
confid  of  fimilar  parts,  or  of  parts  of  the  fame  nature 
and  kind  ;  in  contradiftimflion  to  heterogeneous ,  where 
the  parts  are  of  different  natures,  &c. 

HOMOLOGATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  a£l  of 
confirming  or  rendering  a  thing  more  v*alid  and  folemn, 
by  publication,  repetition,  or  recognition  thereof.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  o^Xoytu,  “  confent,  af- 
fent ;”  formed  of  epos,  Jimilis ,  “  like,”  and  Aoyaj,  of 
teyeiy,  dicere ,  “  to  fay ;”  q.  d.  to  fay  the  fame  thing, 
to  confent,  agree. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  in  Geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  correfponding  fides  and  angles  of  fimilar 
figures,  as  being  proportional  to  each  other. 

HONAN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Petcheli  and  Chanfix  on  the  wed  by 


Chanfi,  on  the  fouth  by  Houquang,  and  on  the  ead  by  Honan 
Chantong.  Every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  render  Hondtkoot, 
a  country  debghtful  is  found  united  in  this  province  ;  er- 
the  Chinefe  therefore  call  it  Tong-hoa ,  or  the  ??iiddle 
Jlower  :  it  is  indeed  fituated  almod  in  the  centre  of 
China.  The  ancient  emperors,  invited  by  the  mildnefs 
of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  country,  fixed  their 
refidence  here  for  fome  time.  The  abundance  of  its 
fruits,  padures,  and  corn,  the  effeminacy  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  (who  are  accounted  extremely  voluptuous),  and 
ladly,  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  have  no  doubt  pre¬ 
vented  trade  from  being  fo  flourifhing  here  as  in  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  whole  country  is 
flat  excepting  towards  the  wed,  where  there  arifes  a 
long  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with  thick  foreds ; 
and  the  land  is  in  fuch  a  high  date  of  cultivation,  that 
thofe  who  travel  through  it  imagine  they  are  walking 
in  an  immenfe  garden. — Befides  the  river  Hoangho, 
which  traverfes  this  province,  it  is  watered  by  a  great 
number  of  fprings  and  fountains;  it  has  alfo  a  valuable 
lake,  which  invites  to  its  banks  a  prodigious  number  of 
women,  becaufe  its  water  lias  the  property  of  commu¬ 
nicating  a  ludre  to  filk,  which  cannot  be  imitated. 
Exclufive  of  forts,  cadles,  and  places  of  drength,  this 
province  contains  eight  fou  or  cities  of  the  fird  clafs, 
and  102  of  the  fecond  and  third.  In  one  of  thefe  citie3 
named  Namjang ,  is  found  a  kind  of  ferpent,  the  fkin  of 
which  is  marked  with  fmallwhite  fpots  ;  the  Chinefe 
phyficians  deep  it  in  wine,  and  ufe  it  afterwards  as  an 
excellent  remedy  againd  the  palfy. 

HONAN-Fou ,  a  city  of  the  above  province,  fituat,ed 
amidd  mountains  and  between  three  rivers.  The  Chi¬ 
nefe  formerly  believed  this  city  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  becaufe  it  was  in  the  middle  of  their  empire. 

Its  jurifdi&ion  is  very  ex  ten  five ;  for  it  comprehends 
one  city  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  thirteen  of  the  third  : 
one  of  thefe  cities  named  Tetig'fong-hien ,  is  famous  on 
account  of  the  tower  ere&ed  by  the  celebrated  Teheou- 
kong  for  an  obfervatory ;  there  is  dill  to  be  feen  in  it 
an  indrument  which  he  made  ufe  of  to  find  the  lhadovr 
at  noon,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude.  This  adro- 
nomer  lived  above  a  thoufand  years  before  the  Chridian 
era,  and  the  Chinefe  pretend  that  he  invented  the  ma¬ 
riners  compafs. 

HONDEKOOTEIl,  Melchior,  a  famous  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Utrecht,  excelled  in  painting  animals, 
and  efpecially  birds.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
of  the  fame  profeffion,  and  their  fubje&s  the  fame.  He 
was  trained  up  to  the  art  by  his  father  ;  but  furpaffed 
not  only  him,  but  even  the  bed  of  his  cotemporaries,  in 
a  very  high  degree.  Till  he  was  feventeen  years  of 
age,  he  continued  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
and  accudomed  himfelf  to  paint  feveral  forts  of  birds  ; 
but  particularly  he  was  pleafed  to  reprefent  cocks, 
hens,  ducks,  chickens,  and  peacocks,  which  he  de- 
feribed  in  an  elegant  variety  of  aflions  and  attitudes. 

After  his  father’s  death,  which  happened  in  1653^ 
he  received  fome  indru&ions  from  his  uncle  John  Rap- 
tid  Weeninx;  but  his  principal  and  bed  indru£tor  was 
nature,  which  he  dudied  with  intenfe  application. — 

His  pencil  was  wonderfully  neat  and  delicate  ;  his 
touch  light ;  his  colouring  exceedingly  natural,  lively, 
and  remarkably  tranfparent  ;  and  the  feathers  of  his 
fowls  were  expreffed  with  fuch  a  fwelling  foftnefs,  as 
might  have  readily  and  agreeably  deceived  the  eye  of  any 
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Ondekoot-  fpe&ator.  It  is  reported  that  he  had  trained  up  a 
er  cock  to  ftand  in  any  attitude  he  wanted  to  defcribe, 

B  and  that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  place  that  creature  near 

-  his  eafcd  •,  To  that  at  the  motion  of  his  hand  the  bird 
would  fix  ilfelf  in  the  proper  pofture,  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  particular  pofition  without  the  fmalleft 
perceptible  alteration  for  feveral  hours  at  a  time.  The 
landscapes  which  he  introduces  as  the  back  grounds  of 
his  pi&ures  are  adapted  with  peculiar  judgment  and 
Ikill,  and  admirably  finiihed  ;  they  harmonize  with  his 
fubjeft,  and  always  increafe  the  force  and  the  beauty 
of  his  principal  objefts.  His  touch  was  very  fingular, 
in  imitating  the  natural  plumage  of  the  fowls  he  paint¬ 
ed  }  which  not  only  produced  a  charming  effect,  but 
alfo  may  prove  ferviceable  to  an  intelligent  obferver, 
toaflift  him  in  determining  which  are  the  genuine  works 
of  this  matter,  and  which  are  impofitions.  His  pictures 
fell  at  a  high  price,  and  are  much  fought  after.  He 
died  at  Utrecht  in  1695,  aged  59. 

HONDURAS,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  lying  on  the  North  Sea,  being  about  370 
miles  in  length,  and  2CO  in  breadth  \  it  was  difeover- 
ed  by  Chriftopher  Columbus  in  the  year  1501.  The 
Knglifh  have  been  poffeffed  of  the  logwood  country 
on  the  bay  of  Honduras  a  great  while,  and  cut  large 
quantities  every  year.  The  Mofquito  native  Americans 
live  in  the  eattern  parts  \  and  being  independent  of  the 
Spaniards,  have  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Englifh, 
and  ferve  them  in  feveral  capacities.  This  province  is 
watered  by  feveral  rivers,  which  enrich  the  country  by 
their  inundations  j  and  it  is  very  fertile  in  Indian  corn. 
It  is  faid  there  are  fome  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  this 
province.  Valladolid  is  the  capital  town. 

HONE,  a  fine  kind  of  ttone,  ufed  for  fetting  razors, 
pen  knives,  and  other  cutting  inttruments. 

HONEY,  a  fweet  vegetable  juice,  colkfled  by  the 
bees  from  the  tlowers  of  various  plants,  and  depofited 
in  the  cells  of  the  comb  •,  from  which  it  is  extradted 
either  by  fpontaneous  percolation  through  a  fieve  in  a 
warm  place,  the  comb  being  feparated  and  laid  there¬ 
on,  or  by  expreffion.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoufiy 
is  purer  than  that  which  is  expreffed,  a  quantity  of 
the  wax  and  other  matters  being  forced  out  along  with 
it  by  the  preffure.  '1  he  beft  fort  of  honey  is  of  a  thick 
confidence,  a  whitifii  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  plealant  tatte  :  both  .the  colour 
2nd  flavour  are  faid  to  differ  in  fome  degree,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plants  which  the  bees  colledl  it  from.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  honey  is  merely  the  juice  of  the  flower 
perfpiring,  and  becoming  infpiffated  thereon,  and  that 
the  bee  takes  it  up  with  its  probofeis,  and  carries  it 
to  be  depofited  in  its  waxen  cells,  with  which  the 
young  bees  are  to  be  fed  in  fummer,  and  the  old  ones 
in  winter ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  no  other  method  of  colledling  this  juice  than 
by  the  bees.  The  honey  wrought  by  the  young 
bees,  and  that  which  is  permitted  to  run  from  the 
eomb  without  heat  or  preffure,  is  white  and  pure,  and 
called  virgin  honey .  The  honey  of  old  bees,  and  that 
which  is  forced  from  the  comb  by  heat  or  preffure,  is 
yellow,  from  the  «rax.  Honey  produced  where  the 
air. is  clear  and  hot,  is  better  than  that  where  the  air 
is  variable  and  cold. — The  honey  of  Narbonne  in 
France,  where  rofemary  abounds,  is  faid  to  have  a 
very  jnanifeft  flavour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be  imitable 
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by  adding  to  other  honey  an  infufion  of  rofemary  Hor-cv, 

flowers.  *  #  dTw!** 

Honey,  confidered  as  a  medicine,  is  a  very  ufeful 
detergent  and  aperient,  powerfully  diffolving  vifeid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expedforation  of  tough 
phlegm.  In  fome  particular  conftitutions  it  has  an 
inconvenience  of  griping,  or  of  proving  purgative, 
which  is  faid  to  be  in  fome  meafure  prevented  by  pre- 
vioufly  boiling  the  honey.  This,  however,  with  all 
conftitutions,  is  by  no  means  effectual  5  and  the  cir- 
cumftance  mentioned  has  had  fo  much  weight  with 
the  Edinburgh  college,  that  they  do  not  now  employ 
it  in  any  preparation,  and  have  entirely  reje&ed  the 
mella  medicata,  fubftituting  fyrups  in  their  place  :  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  honey  is  very  ufeful  in  gi¬ 
ving  form  to  different  articles,  although  there  be  fome 
individuals  with  whom  it  may  difagree.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  the  good  tffe£ls  of  the  honey  it- 
felf,  it  muft  be  ufed  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  as 
an  article  of  diet.  The  following  remarkable  inftances 
of  the  good  effe&s  of  honey  in  fome  afthmatic  cafes, 
given  by  Mr  Monro  in  his  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemiftry,  deftrve  to  be  here  inferted.  “  'I  he  late 
Dr  John  Hume,  one  of  the  cemmiftioners  of  the  lick 
and  hurt  of  the  royal  navy,  was  for  many  years  vio¬ 
lently  affli&ed  with  the  afthma.  Having  taken  many 
medicines  without  receiving  relief,  he  at  laft  refolved 
to  try  the  effe&s  of  honey,  having  long  had  a  great 
opinion  of  its  virtues  as  a  pe<ftoral.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  ate  fome  ounces  of  it  daily,  and  got  entirely 
free  of  his  afthma,  and  likewife  of  a  gravelly  complaint 
with  which  he  had  long  been  afflicted.  About  two 
years  after  he  had  recovered  his  health,  when  he  was 
fitting  one  day  in  the  office  for  the  fick  and  hurt,  a 
perfon  labouring  under  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
who  looked  as  if  he  could  not  live  many  days,  came  to 
him,  and  aiked  him  by  what  means  he  had  been  cured 
of  his  afthma  ?  Dr  Hume  told  him  the  particulars  of 
his  own  cafe,  and  mentioned  to  him  the  means  by 
which  he  had  found  relief.  For  two  years  after  ho 
heard  nothing  of  this  perfon,  who  was  a  ftranger  to 
him,  and  had  feemed  fo  bad  that  he  did  not  imagine 
he  could  have  lived  many  days,  and  therefore  had 
not  even  afked  him  who  he  was  j  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  a  man  feemingly  in  good  health,  and  de¬ 
cently  dreffed,  came  to  the  lick  and  hurt  office,  and 
returned  him  thanks  for  his  cure,  which  he  affured 
him  had  been  entirely  brought  about  by  the  free  ufe 
of  honey.” 

HONET-Dew ,  a  fweet  faccharine  fubftance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  of  which  bees  are  very 
fond,  by  the  huibandmen  fuppofed  to  fall  from  the 
heavens  like  common  dew.  This  opinion  hath  been 
refuted,  and  the  true  origin  of  this  and  other  faccha¬ 
rine  dews  fhown  by  the  Abbe  Boiflier  de  Sauvages,  in 
a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Mont¬ 
pelier.  u  Chance  (fays  the  abbe)  afforded  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  this  juice  in  its  primitive  form  on 
the  leaves  of  the  holm  oak  :  thefe  leaves  were  covered 
with  thoufands  of  fmall  round  globules  or  drops, 
which,  without  touching  one  another,  feemed  to  point 
out  the  pore  from  whence  each  of  them  had  proceed¬ 
ed.  My  tafte  informed  me,  that  they  were  as  fweet 
as  honey  5  the  honey-dew  on  a  neighbouring  bramble 
did  not  refemble  the  former,  the  drops  having  run  to- 
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gether,  owing  either  to  the  mo i (lure  of  the  air  which 
had  diluted  them,  or  to  the  heat  which  had  expand¬ 
ed  them.  The  dew  was  become  more  vifcous,  and  lay 
in  large  drops,  covering  the  leaves  ;  in  this  form  it  is 
u fii ally  feen. 

T.he  oak  had  at  this  time  two  forts  of  leaves:  the 
old,  which  were  ftrong  and  firm  ;  and  the  new,  which 
vere  tender,  and  newly  come  forth.  The  honey-dew 
was  found  only  on  the  old  leaves,  though  thefe  were 
covered  by  the  new  ones,  and  by  that  means  fheltered 
from  any  moifture  that  could  fall  from  above.  I  ob- 
feryed  the  fame  on  the  old  leaves  of  the  bramble, 
while  the  new  leaves  were  quite  free  from  it.  An¬ 
other  proof  that  this  dew  proceeds  from  the  leaves  is, 
that  other  neighbouring  trees  not  furnifhed  with  a 
juice  of  this  kind  had  no  moifture  on  them)  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  mulberry,  which  is  a  very  particular  cir- 
cumftance,  for  this  juice  is  a  deadly  poifon  to  filk- 
•worms.  If  this  juice  fell  in  the  form  of  a  dew,  mift, 
or  fog,  it  would  wet  all  the  leaves  without  diftm£tion,, 
and  every  part  of  the  leaves,  under  as  well  as  upper. 
Heat  may  have  fome  fhare  in  its  production  :  for 
though  the  common  heat  promotes  only  the  tranfpira- 
tion  of  the  more  volatile  and  fluid  juices,  a  fultry  heat, 
efpecially  if  reflected  by  clouds,  may  fo  far  dilate  the 
veffel  as  to  produce  a  more  vifcous  juice,  fuch  as  the 
honey-dew. 

“  The  fecond  kind  of  honey-dew,  which  is  the  chief 
refource  of  bees  after  the  fpring  flowers  and  dew  by 
tranfpiration  on  leaves  are  paft,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fm all  infect  called  a  vine-fretter ;  the  excrement  ejec¬ 
ted  with  fome  force  by  this  infect  makes  a  part  of  the 
moft  delicate  honey  known  in  nature  (fee  Aphis). 
Thefe  vine-fretters  reft  during  feveral  months  on  the 
barks  of  particular  trees,  and  extract  their  food  by 
piercing  that  bark,  without  hurting  or  deforming  the 
tree,  rhefe  infects  alfo  caufe  the  leaves  of  fome  trees 
to  curl  up,  and  produce  galls  upon  others.  They 
fettle  on  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  The  juice,  at 
ftrft  perhaps  hard  and  crabbed,  becomes,  in  the  bowels 
of  this  infect,  equal  in  fweetnefs  to  the  honey  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vegetables  ;  except¬ 
ing  that  the  flowers  may  communicate  fome  of  their 
eflential  oil  to  the  honey,  and  this  may  give  it  a  pe¬ 
culiar  flavour,  as  happened  to  myfelf  by  planting  a 
hedge  of  rofemary  near  my  bees  at  Sauvages  :  the  honey 
has  tailed  of  it  ever  fince,  that  fhrub  continuing  long 
in  flower. 

I  have  obferved  two  fpecies  of  vine-fretters,  which 
live  uniheltered  on  the  bark  of  young  branches;  a 
larger  and  a  leifer.  #  The  lelfer  fpecies  is  of  the  colour 
of  the  bark  upon  which  it  feeds,  generally  green.  It 
is  chiefly  diftingnifhed  by  two  horns,  or  ftraight,  im¬ 
moveable,  flefliy  fubftances,  which  rife  perpendicular¬ 
ly  from  the  lower  fides  of  the  belly,  one  on  each  fide. 

This  is  the  fpecies  wdiich  lives  on  the  young  branches 
of  bramble  and  elder.  The  larger  fpecies  is  double  the 
fize  of  the  other  ;  is  of  a  blackifh  colour  5  and  inftead 
of  the  horns  which  diftinguifti  the  other,  has  in  the 
fame  part  of  the  fkin  a  fmall  button,  black  and  lhining 
like  jet.  B 

“  The  buzzing  of  bees  in  a  tuft  of  holm-oak,  made 
me  fufpeft  that  fomething  very  interefting  brought  fo 
many  of  them  thither.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  the 
feafon  for  expeaing  honey-dew,  nor  was  it  the  place 
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where  it  Is  ufually  found  ;  and  was  furprifed  to  find 
the  tuft  of  leaves  and  branches  covered  with  drops 
vhich  the  bees  colledled  with  a  humming  noife.  The 
form  of  the  drops  drew  my  attention,  and  led  me  to 
the  following  difeovery.  Inftead  of  being  round  like 
drops  which  had  fallen,  each  formed  a  fmall  longifa 
oval.  I  foon  perceived  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
Ihe  leaves  covered  with  thefe  drops  of  honey  were 
fituated  beneath  a  fwarm  of  the  larger  black  vine- 
fretters;  and  on  observing  thefe  infeds,  I  perceived 
them  from  time  to  time  raife  their  bellies,  at  the  ex- 
tremlty  of  which  there  then  appeared  a  fmall  drop  of 
an  amber  colour,  which  they  inftantly  ejeded  from 
them  to  the  diftance  of  fome  inches.  I  found  bv  ta¬ 
wing  fome  of  thefe  drops  which  I  had  catched  on  my 
hand  that  it  had  the  fame  flavour  with  what  had  be- 
rore  fallen  on  the  leaves.  I  afterwards  faw  the  fmaller 
Ipecies  of  vine-fretters  ejed  their  drops  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  ejection  is  fo  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  thefe  infeaS  themfelves,  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  wifely  inftituted  to  procure  cleanlinels  in 
each  individual,  as  well  as  to  preferve  the  whole  fwarm 
from  definition  ;  for  prefling  as  they  do  one  upon 
another,  they  would  otherwife  foon  be  glued  together 
and  rendered  incapable  of  ftirring.  The  drops  thus 
lpurted  out  fall  upon  the  ground,  if  not  intercepted 
by  leaves  or  branches;  and  the  fpots  they  make  on 
ttones_  remain  fome  time,  unlefs  wafhed  off  by  rain. 
This  is  the  only  honey-dew  that  falls ;  and  this  never 
falls  from  a  greater  height  than  a  branch  where  thefe 
infeas  can  duller. 

“  It  is  now  eafy  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  which 
formerly  puzzled  me  greatly.  Walking  under  a  lime- 
tree  m  the  king’s  garden  at  Paris,  I  felt  my  hand  wet¬ 
ted  with  little  drops,  which  I  at  firft  took  for  fmall 
ram.  The  tree  indeed  Should  have  fheltered  me  from 
the  rain,  but  I  efcaped  it  by  going  from  under  the  tree. 
,A  feat  placed  near  the  tree  flione  with  thefe  drops. 
And  being  then  unacquainted  with  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  except  the  honey-dew  found  on  the  leaves  of 
fome  particular  trees,  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how 
fo  glutinous  a  fubftance  could  fall  from  the  leaves  in 
fuch  fmall  drops  :  for  I  knew  that  rain  could  not  over¬ 
come  its  natural  attradion  to  the  leaves  till  it  became 
pretty  large  drops  ;  but  I  have  fince  found,  that  the 
lime-tree  is  very  fubjed  to  thefe  vine-fretters. 

“  Pees  are  not  the  only  infeds  that  feaft  upon  this 
honey ;  ants  are  equally  fond  of  it.  Led  into  this  opi¬ 
nion  by  what  naturalifts  have  faid,  I  at  firft  believed 
that  the  horns  in  the  leffer  fpecies  of  thefe  vine-fret¬ 
ters  had  in  their  extremity  a  liquor  which  the  ants 
went  in  fearch  of ;  but  I  foon  difeovered  that  what 
drew  the  ants  after  them  came  from  elfewhere,  both 
in  the  larger  and  leffer  fpecies,  and  that  no  liquor  is 
difeharged  by  the  horns.  There  are  two  fpecies  of 
ants  which  fearch  for  thefe  infeds.  The  large  black 
ants  follow  thofe  which  live  on  the  oaks  and  chefnut; 
the  leffer  ants  attend  thofe  on  the  elder.  But  as  the 
ants  are  not,  like  the  bees,  provided  with  the  means 
of  fucking  up  fluids  ;  they  place  themfelves  near  the 
vine-fretters,  in  order  to  feize  the  drop  the  moment 
they  fee  it  appear  upon  the  anus;  and  as  the  drop 
remains  fome  time  on  the  fmall  vine  fretters  before  they 
can  caft  it  off,  the  ants  have  leifure  to  catch  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  bees  from  having  any  fhare  :  but 
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the  vine-fretters  of  the  oak  and  chefnut  being  Wronger, 
and  perhaps  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  juice,  dart 
the  drop  inftantly,  fo  that  the  larger  ants  get  very  little 
of  it. 

“  The  vine-fretters  finding  the  greateft  plenty  of 
juice  in  trees  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  afford  alfo 
at  that  time  the  greateft  quantity  of  honey  3  and  this 
leffens  as  the  feafon  advances,  fo  that  in  the  autumn 
the  bees  prefer  to  it  the  flowers  then  in  feafon.  Though 
thefe  infers  pierce  the  tree  to  the  fap  in  a  thoufand 
places,  yet  the  trees  do  not  feem  to  fuffer  at  all  from 
them,  nor  do  the  leaves  lofe  the  leaf!  of  their  verdure. 
The  hufhandman  therefore  ads  injudicioufly  when  he 
deftroys  them.” 

HONEY  Guide,  a  curious  fpecies  of  cuckow.  See 
Cuculus,  Ornithology  Index. 

HONEY-LocuJ ?,  or  T hr  eet  horned  Acacia .  See  Gle- 
ditsia,  Botany  Index. 

HONEY-Suck/e.  See  LONICERA,  Botany  Index . 

HONFLEUR,  a  confidcrable  fea-port  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  trade  in  bone-lace,  and  with  9000  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long, 
o.  19.  N.  Lat.  25.  49. 

HONI  soiT  QUI  MAL  y  pense,  q.  d.  “  Evil  to  him 
that  thinks  evil  3”  the  motto  of  the  molt  noble  order  of 
the  knights  of  the  Garter.  See  Garter. 

HON  ETON,  a  very  pleafant  market  and  borough 
town  in  Devonlhire,  fituated  156  miles  weft  of  London, 
and  1 6  eaft  of  Exeter.  It  confifts  of  about  400  houfes  3 
and  has  one  church  on  a  hill  full  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  a  chapel  and  free  grammar  fchool  in  the 
town.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  lakes  of  water 
run  through  it.  This  place  has  fuffered  by  fires  greatly 
in  1747  and  17 65.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
one  fair  in  July  3  its  manufactures  are  ferge,  and  rich 
bone-lace  and  edgings.  It  was  a  corporation  chartered 
by  James  II.  but  reverted  to  its  old  conftitution  on 
the  revolution,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  portreeve  who 
is  chofen  annually.  It  firft  returned  members  the  28th 
Edw.  I. 

HONORIACI,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  foldiery 
under  the  eaftern  empire,  who  introduced  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Alani,  Suevi,  &e.  into  Spain.  Didymus 
and  Verinianus,  two  brothers,  had,  with  great  vigi¬ 
lance  and  valour,  defended  the  paffages  of  the  Pyre¬ 
neans  againft  the  Barbarians  for  fome  time,  at  their 
own  expeace  3  but  being  at  length  killed,  the  emperor 
Conftantius  appointed  the  honoriaci to  defend  thofe  paf¬ 
fages,  who,  not  contented  to  lay  them  open  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  north  then  ravaging  the  Gauls,  joined 
themfelves  to  them. 

HONOUR,  a  teftimony  of  efteem  or  fubmiflion, 
expreffed  by  words,  afrions,  and  an  exterior  behavi¬ 
our,  by  which  we  make  known  the  veneration  and  re- 
fpe<ft  we  entertain  for  any  one  on  account  of  his  dig¬ 
nity  or  merit.  The  word  honour  is  alfo  ufed  in  gene¬ 
ral  for  the  efteem  due  to  virtue,  glory,  and  reputation. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  virtue  and  probity  themfelves,  and  for 
an  exa&nefs  in  performing  whatever  we  have  promifedj 
and  in  this  laft  fenfe  we  ufe  the  term,  a  man  of  honour . 
But  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to  two  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  virtue  3  bravery  in  men,  and  chaftity  in 
women. — Virtue  and  Honour  were  deified  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  had  a  joint  temple 
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confecrated  to  them  at  Rome  3  but  afterwards  each  of  Horour. 
them  had  feparate  temples,  which  were  fo  placed,  that 
no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  Honour  without  palling 
through  that  of  Virtue  5  by  which  the  Romans  were  con¬ 
tinually  put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only  direct  path 
to  true  glory.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  Romans,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  facrificed  to  Honour  un¬ 
covered  :  perhaps  to  denote,  that  wherever  honour  is,  it 
wants  no  covering,  but  (hows  itfelf  openly  to  the  world. 

The  Spanifh  hiftorians  relate  a  memorable  inftance 
of  honour  and  regard  to  truth.  A  Spaniih  caValier 
in  a  fudden  quarrel  flew  a  Moorifti  gentleman,  and  fled. 

His  purfuers  foon  loft  fight  of  him,  for  he  had  unper¬ 
ceived  thrown  himfelfovera  garden  wall.  The  owner, 
a  Moor,  happening  to  be  in  his  garden,  was  addrelfed 
by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who  acquainted  him 
with  his  cafe,  and  implored  concealment.  “  Eat  this,” 
faid  the  Moor  (giving  him  half  a  peach),  “  you  now 
know  that  you  may  confide  in  my  prote&ion.”  He 
then  locked  him  up  in  his  garden  apartment,  telling 
him  as  foon  as  it  was  night  he  would  provide  for  his 
efcape  to  a  place  of  greater  tafety.  The  Moor  then 
went  into  his  houfe,  where  he  had  but  juft  feated  himfelf,  * 
when  a  great  crowd,  with  loud  lamentations,  came  to 
his  gate,  bringing  the  corpfe  of  his  fon,  who  had  juft 
been  killed  by  a  Spaniard.  When  the  firft  fhock  of 
furprife  was  a  little  over,  he  learnt  Rom  the  deferip- 
tion  given,  that  the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  very 
perfon  then  in  his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no 
one  3  but  as  foon  as  it  was  dark  retired  to  his  garden, 
as  if  to  grieve  alone,  giving  orders  that  none  ihould 
follow  him.  Then  accofting  the  Spaniard,  he  faid, 

“  Chriftian,  the  perfon  you  have  killed  is  my  fon  3  his 
body  is  now  in  my  houfe.  You  ought  to  fuffer  5  but 
you  have  eaten  with  me,  and  I  have  given  you  my 
faith,  which  muft  not  be  broken.”  Pie  then  led  the 
aftonifhed  Spaniard  to  his  ftables,  mounted  him  on 
one  of  his  fleeteft  horfes,  and  faid,  “  Fly  far  while 
the  night  can  cover  you  3  you  will  be  fafe  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  You  are  indeed  guilty  of  my  fon ’s  blood:  but* 

God  is  juft  and  good  3  and  I  thank  him  I  am  innocent 
of  yours,  and  that  my  faith  given  is  preferred.” 

This  point  of  honour  is  moil  religioufly  obferved  by 
the  Arabs  and  Saracens,  from  whom  'it  was  adopted 
by  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  by  them  was  brought 
into  Spain.  The  following  inftance  of  Spaniih  honour 
may  ftill  dwell  in  the  memory  of  many  living,  and  de- 
ferves  to  be  handed  down  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  In  the 
year  1 746,  wftten  we  were  in  hot  war  with  Spain,  the 
Elizabeth  of  London,  Capiain  William  Edw  ards,  co¬ 
ming  through  the  gulf  from  Jamaica,  richly  laden, 
met  with  a  moft  violent  ftorm,  in  which  the  fhip  fprung 
a  leak,  that  obliged  them,  for  the  faving  of  their  lives, 
to  run  into  the  Havannah,  a  Spaniih  port.  The  cap¬ 
tain  went  on  ihore,  and  dire&ly  waited  on  the  gover¬ 
nor,  told  the  occafion  of  his  putting  in,  and  that  he 
furrendered  the  fhip  as  a  prize,  and  himfelf  and  his 
men  as  prifoners  of  war,  only  requefting  good  quarter. 

“  No,  Sir,”  replied  the  Spaniih  governor,  “  if  we  had 
taken  you  in  fair  war  at  fea,  or  approaching  our 
coaft  with  hoftile  intentions,  your  fhip  would  then  have 
been  a  prize,  and  your  people  prifoners  3  but  when, 
diftreffed  by  a  tempeft,  you  come  into  our  ports  for 
the  fafety  of  your  lives,  we,  the  enemies,  being  men, 
are  bound  as  fuch  by  the  laws  of  humanity  to  afford 

relief 
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Honour,  relief  to  didreffed  men  who  afk  It  of  us.  We  cannot 
even  againft  our  enemies  take  advantage  of  an  a6t  of 
God.  You  have  leave  therefore  to  unload  your  fhip, 
if  that  be  necelfary,  to  flop  the  leak  5  you  may  refit 
her  here,  and  traffic  fo  far  as  ffiall  be  necelfary  to  pay 
the  charges  ;  you  may  then  depart,  and  I  will  give 
•you  a  pafs  to  be  in  force  till  you  are  beyond  Bermuda: 
if  after  that  you  are  taken,  you  will  then  be  a  lawful 
prize  •,  but  now  you  are  only  a  if  ranger,  and  have  a 
stranger’s  right  to  fafety  and  protection.”  The  ffiip 
accordingly  departed,  and  arrived  fafe  in  London. 

A  remarkable  in  fiance  of  the  like  honour  is  record¬ 
ed  of  a  poor  unenlightened  African  negro,  in  Captain 
Snelgrave’s  account  of  his  voyage  to  Guinea.  A  New 
JEngland  Hoop,  trading  there  in  1752,  left  a  fecond 
mate,  William  Murray,  fick  on  ffiore,  and  failed  with¬ 
out  him.  Murray  was  at  the  houfe  of  a  black  named 
Cudjoe,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance 
during  their  trade.  He  recovered  ;  and  the  Hoop  be- 
inggone,  he  continued  with  his  black  friend  till  fome 
other  opportunity  ihould  offer  of  his  getting  home. 
In  the  mean  time  a  Dutch  ffiip  came  into  the  road, 
and  fome  of  the  blacks  coming  on  board  her,  were 
kreacheroully  feized  and  carried  off  as  their  Haves.  The 
relations  and  friends,  tranfported  with  fudden  rage, 
ran  into  the  houfe  of  Cudjoe,  to  take,  revenge  by  kill¬ 
ing  Murray.  Cudjoe  ftopt  them  at  the  door,  and  de¬ 
manded  what  they  wanted.  u  The  white  men,”  faid 
<hey,  “  have  carried  away  our  brothers  and  fons,  and 
we  will  kill  all  white  men.  Give  us  the  white  man  you 
have  in  your  houfe,  for  we  will  kill  him.”  “  Nay,” 
laid  Cudjoe,  “  the  white  men  that  carried  away  your 
relations  are  bad  men,  kill  them  when  you  can  take 
them  ;  but  this  white  man  is  a  good  man,  and  you 
muff  not  kill  him.” — “  But  he  is  a  white  man,”  "they 
cried  :  “  and  the  white  men  are  all  bad  men,  we  will 
kill  them  all.”  “  Nay,”  fays  he,  u  you  muff  not 
kill  a  man  that  has  done  no  harm,  only  for  being  white. 
This  man  is  my  friend,  my  houfe  is  his  polk,  I  am  his 
foldier,  and  mult  fight  for  him  ;  you  muft  kill  me  be¬ 
fore  you  can  kill  him.  What  good  man  will  ever  come 
again  under  my  roof,  if  I  let  my  floor  be  rtained  w  ith 
a  good  man’s  blood  ?”  The  negroes  feeing  his  refolu- 
tion,  and  being  convinced  by  his  difeourfe  that  they 
were  wrong,  went  away  alhained.  In  a  few  days  Mur¬ 
ray  ventured  abroad  again  with  his  friend  Cudjoe,'" 
when  feveral  of  them  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told 
him,  “  They  were  glad  they  had  not  killed  him  ;  for 
as  he  was  a  good  (meaning  innocent)  man,  their  God 
would  have  been  very  angry,  and  would  have  fpoiled 
their  fifhing.” 

Honour,  in  the  beau  monde ,  has  a  meaning  materi¬ 
ally  different  from  the  above,  and  which  it  is  eafier  to 
illuffrate  than  define.  It  is,  however,  fubjedt  to  a  fy- 
ftem  of  rules,  called  the  law  of  honour ,  conftrucicd  by 
people  of  falbion,  calculated  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another,  and  for  no  other  purpofe. 
Confequently,  nothing  isconlidered  as  inconfident  with 
honour,  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourfe. 
Hence,  as  Archdeacon  Paley  dates  the  matter,  pro* 
fanenefs,  negleft  of  public  worfhip  or  private  devotion, 
pruelty  to  fervants,  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  or 
i»ther  dependents,  want  of  charity  to  the  poor,  inju¬ 
ries  done  to  tradefmen  by  i  Solvency  or  delay  of  pay¬ 
ment,  with  numberlefs  examples  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
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accounted  no  breaches  of  honour  5  becaufe  a  man  is  Honoiw. 
not  a  lefs  agreeable  companion  for  thefe  vices,  nor  - 

the  worfe  to  deal  with  in  thofe  concerns  which  are 
ufually  tranfa£ted  between  one  gentleman  and  another. 
—Again,  the  law  of  honour  being  conftituted  by 
men  occupied  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  and  for 
the  mutual  conveniency  of  fueh  men,  will  be  found, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  chara6ter  and  de- 
lign  of  the  law-makers,  to  be,  in  moll  inftances,  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural 
paffions.  Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery, 
drunkennefs,  prodigality,  duelling,  and  revenge  in, the 
extreme  ;  and  lays  no  ltrefs  upon  the  virtues  oppofite  to 
thefe. 

Honour  or  Rank — The  degrees  of  honour  which 
are  obferved  in  Britain  may  be  comprehended  under 
thefe  two  heads,  viz.  nobiles  major  es,  and  nobiles  min  ores, 

Thofe  included  under  the  firff  rank  are,  archbifhops, 
dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts,  bifhops,  and  barons; 
which  are  all  diftinguiffitd  by  the  refpedive  ornaments 
of  thefe  efcutcheons  :  and  thole  of  the  lall  are  baronets, 
knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen.  There  are  fome  au¬ 
thors  who  will  have  baronets  to  be  the  lad  under  the 
firft  rank  ;  and  their  reafon  is,  becaufe  their  honour  is 
hereditary,  and  by  patent,  as  that  of  the  nobility.  See 
Commonalty  and  Nobility. 

HONOURS  of  IVar ,  in  a  fiege,  is,  when  a  governor, 
having  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  is  at  la  it 
obliged  to  furrender  the  place  to  the  enemy  /for  want 
of  men  and  provifions,  and  makes  it  one  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  articles  to  march  out  w  ith  the  honours  of  war  ;  that 
is,  with  ffiouldered  arms,  drums  beating,  colours  Hying, 
and  all  their  baggage,  &c. 

Military  HONOURS.  All  armies  falute  crowned  heads 
in  the  mod  refpe6tful  manner,  drums  beating  a  march, 
colours  and  dandards  dropping,  and  officers  faluting. 

Their  guards  pay  no  compliment,  except  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood;  and  even  that  by  courtefy,  in  the  abfence 
of  the  crowned  head. 

To  the  commander  in  chief  the  whole  line  turns  out 
without  arms,  and  the  camp-guards  beat  a  march,  and 
falute.  To  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  they  beat  a 
march,  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  ditto,  three 
ruffs,  and  falute.  Major-generals  of  ditto,  two  ruffs, 
and  falute.  Brigadiers  of  ditto,  reded  arms,  one  ruff, 
and  falute.  Colonels  of  ditto,  reded  arms,  and  no  beat¬ 
ing.  Centinels  red  their  arms  to  all  field-officers,  and 
ffioulder  to  every  officer.  All  governors,  that  are  not 
general  officers,  fliall,  in  all  places  where  they  are  go¬ 
vernors,  have  one  ruff,  with  reded  arms ;  but  for  thofa 
who  have  no  commiffion  as  governor?,  no  drum  fliall 
beat.  Lieutenant-governors  ffiall  have  the  main-guard 
turned  out  to  them  with  ffiouldered  arms. 

P  ruffian  HONOURS  of  War ,  chiefly  imitated  by  mod 
powers  in  Europe,  are, 

To  the  king,  all  guards  beat  the  march,  and  all  of¬ 
ficers  falute.  Field-mardials  received  with  the  march, 
and  faluted  in  the  king’s  abfente.  General  of  horfe 
or  foot,  four  ruffs ;  but  if  he  commands  in  chief,  a 
march  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  horfe  or  foot, 
commanding  or  not,  guards  beat  three  ruffs.  Major- 
generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  two  ruffs.  Officers,  when 
their  guards  are  under  arms,  and  a  general  makes  a  fig* 
nal,  mud  red  to  him,  but  not  beat ;  when  not  got  un¬ 
der  arms,  and  a  fignal  made,  only  ft  and  by  their  arms. 

Village* 
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{onour.  Village-guards  go  under  arms  only  to  the  king,  field- 

—v - '  marfhals,  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  to  the  general 

of  the  day.  Generals  guards  go  under  arms  only  to  the 
king,  field-marlhals,  and  the  general  over  whom  they 
mount.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments  and  batta¬ 
lions,  their  own  quarter  and  rear  guards  to  turn  out ; 
but  not  to  other  field-officers,  unlefs  they  are  of  the  day. 
Generals  in  foreign,  fervice,  the  fame. 

Honours  paid  by  Centinels.  Field-marftials  ;  two 
centinels  with  ordered  firelocks,  at  their  tent  or  quar¬ 
ters.  Generals  of  horfe  or  foot ;  two  centinels,  one  with 
his  firelock  fliouldcred,  the  other  ordered.  Lieutenant- 
generals  5  one,  with  firelock  ordered.  Major-generals  $ 
one,  with  firelock  fhouldered. 

The  firft  battalion  of  guards  go  under  arms  to  the 
king  only  j  not  to  (land  by,  nor  draw  up  in  the  rear  of 
their  arms  to  any  other*,  nor  to  give  centinels  to  fo¬ 
reigners.  Second  and  third  battalions  draw  np  behind 
their  arms  to  the  princes,  and  to  field-marfhals  5  but 
when  on  grenadier  guards  or  out-pofts,  they  turn  out, 
as  other  guards  do,  to  the  officers  of  the  day.  They 
give  one  centinel  with  fhouldered  arms  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  to  field-marfhals  when  they  lie  alone 
in  garrifons. 

Court  o  f  Honour .  See  Court  of  ClIIVALRT. 

Fountain  of  HONOUR .  The  king  is  fo  fly  led,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  fource  of  honours,  dignities,  &c.  See  Prero¬ 
gative. 

It  is  impoffible  that  government  can  be  maintained 
without  a  due  fubordination  of  rank  \  that  the  people 
may  know  and  diftinguilh  fucli  as  are  fet  over  them,  in 
order  to  yield  them  their  due  refpeft  and  obedience  ; 
and  alfo  that  the  officers  themfelves,  being  encouraged 
by  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  fuperiority,  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  difeharge  their  funftions  *,  and  the  law  fuppofes,  that 
no  one  can  be  fo  good  a  judge  of  their  fevcral  merits 
and  ferviees  as  the  king  himfelf  who  employs  them.  It 
has  therefore  entrufted  him  with  the  foie  power  of  con¬ 
ferring  dignities  and  honours,  in  confidence  that  he  will 
bellow  them  upon  none  but  fuch  as  deferve  them.  And 
therefore  all  degrees  of  nobility,  of  knighthood,  and 
other  titles,  are  received  by  immediate  grant  from  the 
crown  5  either  exprefied  in  writing,  by  writs  or  letters 
patent,  as  in  the  creation  of  peers  and  baronets  5  or  by 
corporeal  invefliture,  as  in  the  creation  of  a.  fimple 
knight. 

From  the  fame  principle  alfo  arifes  the  prerogative 
of  erecling  and  difpofmg  of  offices  ;  for  honours  and 
offices  are  in  their  nature  convertible  and  fynonymous. 
All  offices  under  the  crown  carry  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
an  honour  along  with  them  ;  becaufe  they  imply  a  fu¬ 
periority  of  parts  and  abilities,  being  fuppofed  to  be 
always  filled  with  thofe  that  are  mold  able-  to  execute 
them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  honours  in  their 
original  had  duties  or  offices  annexed  to  them  :  an  earl, 
comes ,  was  the  confervator  or  governor  of  a  county  ;  and 
a  knight,  miles,  was  bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his 
wars.  For  the  fame  reafon  therefore  that  honours  are 
in  the  difpofal  of  the  king,  offices  ought  to  be  fo  like- 
wife ;  and  as  the  king  may  create  new  titles,  fo  may 
he  create  new  offices  \  but  with  this  reftriftion,  that  he 
cannot  create  new  offices  with  new  fees  annexed  to 
them,  nor  annex  new  fees  to  old  offices  ;  for  this  would 
be  a  tax  upon  the  fubjeft,  which  cannot  be  impofed  but 
by  aft  of  parliament.  Wherefore,  in  13  Hen.  IV.  a 
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new  office  being  created  by  the  king’s  letters  patent  Honour 
for  meafuring  cloths,  with  a  new  fee  for  the  fame,  the 
letters  patent  were,  on  account  of  the  new  fee,  revoked 
and  declared  void  in  parliament. 

Upon  the  fame  or  a  like  reafon,  the  king  has  alfo 
the  prerogative  'of  conferring  privileges  upon  private 
perfons.  Such  as  granting  place  or  precedence  to  any 
of  his  fubjefts,  as  (hall  feem  good  to  his  royal  wifdom  : 
or  fuch  as  converting  aliens,  or  perfons  born  out  of  the 
king’s  dominions,  into  denizens  \  whereby  fome  very 
confiderable  privileges  of  natural-born  fubjefts  are  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them.  Such  alfo  i$  the  prerogative  of  ereft- 
ing  corporations  5  whereby  a  number  of  private  perfons 
are  united  and  knit  together,  and  enjoy  many  li¬ 
berties,  powers,  and  immunities,  in  their  political  capa¬ 
city,  which  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  in  their  na¬ 
tural. 

MAIDS  of  Honour ,  are  young  ladies  in  the  queen’s 
houfehold,  whofe  office  is  to  attend  the  queen  when  fhe 
goes  abroad,  See.  In  England  they  are  fix  in  number, 
and  their  falary  300I.  per  annum  each. 

Honour  is  particularly  applied  in  our  cuftoms  to  the 
more  noble  kind  of  feignories  or  lordftiips,  whereof  other 
inferior  lordffiips  or  manors  hold  or  depend.  As  a  ma¬ 
nor  confifts  of  feveral  tenements,  ferviees,  cuftoms,  . 
fb  an  honour  contains  divers  manors,  knights-fees,  Sec.. 

It  was  alfo  formerly  called  beneficium  or  royal  fee ,  be¬ 
ing  always  held  of  the  king  in  capita. 

HONOUR-Point ,  in  Heraldry ,  is  that  next  above  the 
centre  of  the  efcutcheon,  dividing  the  upper  part  into 
two  equal  portions. 

HONOURABLE,  a  title  conferred  on  the  younger 
Tons  of  earls,  the  foils  of  vifeounts  and  barons  \  as  alfo  on 
fuch  perfons  as  have  the  king’s  commiffion,  and  upon 
thofe  who  enjoy  places  of  trull  and  honour. 

HONOUR  ARY,  fomething  done  or  conferred  up¬ 
on  any  one,  to  do  him  honour.  See  the  article  Ho¬ 
nour; 

Honourary  is  fometimes  underftood  of  a  perfon  who 
bears  or  poft'efles  fome  poll  or  title,  only  for  the  name’s, 
fake,  without  doing  any  thing  of  the  funftions  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  or  receiving  any  advantage  from  it  :  thus  we 
fay  honourary.  counfeliors,  honourary  fellows,  See, 

Honourary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lawyer’s  fee,  or  a  falary 
given  to  public  profeflors  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

HOOD,  Robin,  a  famous  outlaw  and  deer-fiealer, 
xvho  chiefly  harboured  in  Sherwood  foreft  in  Notting- 
hamfhire.  He  was  a  man  of  family,  which  by  his  pedi¬ 
gree  appears  to  have  had  fome  title  to  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon  5  and  played  his  pranks  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  famous  for  archery 
and  for  his  treatment  of  all  travellers  who  came  in  his 
way:  levying  contributions  on.  the  rich,  and  relieving 
the  poor.  Falling  fick  at  laft,  and  requiring  to  be 
blooded,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  betrayed  and  bled  to 
death.  He  died  in  1247  5  anc*  was  buried  at  Kirklees- 
in  Yorkfhire,  then  a  Benediftine  m  on  aft  ery,  where  hi? 
graveftone  is  ftill  fhown. 

Hood.  See  Chaperon  and  Cowl-. 

Hood,  in  falconry,  is  a  piece  of  leather,  where¬ 
with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  falcon,  or  the  like,  is  co¬ 
vered. 

Hood  If  and,  one  of  the  MARQUESAS  Ifands,  in  the 
South  fea.  It  was  difeovered  in  April  1774  by  Captain 
Cook,  who  gave  it  that  name  from  tke  perfon  who  firft: 
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Hood-  faw  the  land.  It  is  the  mod  northerly  of  the  duller, 
and  lies  in  S.  Lat.  9.  26.  W.  Long.  139.  13. 

Hookah.  HOOF,  the  horny  fubftance  that  covers  the  feet  of 
» j  divers  animals,  as  oxen,  horfes,  &c. 

HoOF-bound.  See  Farriery  Index . 

HOOGLY,  the  name  of  a  province,  city,  and  river 
of  Hindollan.  See  Hughley.- 

HOOGUESTR  ATTEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Two  Nethes,  with  1360  inhabitants, 
and  24  miles  fouth-weft  from  Bois  le  Due. 

HOOK,  in  angling,  &zc.  See  FlSHING-hook . 

'Hooks,  in  building,  Sec.  are  of  various  forts  \  fome 
of  iron  and  others  of  brafs,  viz,  1.  Armour-hooks, 
which  are  generally  of  brafs,  and  are  to  lay  up  arms 
upon,  as  guns,  mulkets,  half-pikes,  pikes,  javelins,  &.c. 
2.  Cafement-hooks.  3.  Chimney-hooks,  which  are  made 
both  of  brafs  and  iron,  and  of  different  fafhions  :  their 
ufe  is  to  fet  the  tongs  and  fire-ftiovel  againft.  4.  Cur- 
tain-hooks.  5.  Hooks  for  doors,  gates,  &c.  6.  Dou¬ 
ble  line-hooks,  large  and  fmall.  7.  Single  line-hooks, 
large  and  fmall.  8.  Tenter-hooks  of  various  forts.  See 
Tenter. 

Hooks  of  a  flip,  are  all  thofe  forked  timbers  which 
are  placed  dire6lly  upon  the  keel,  as  well  in  her  run  as 
in  her  rake. 

Can-HOOKS ,  thofe  which  being  made  fall  to  the  end 
of  a  rope  with  a  noofe  (like  that  which  brewers  ufe  to 
fling  or  carry  their  barrels  on),  are  made  ufe  of  for 
flings. 

Foot-HOOKS ,  in  a  (hip,  the  fame  with  futtocks. 

Loof  HOOKS,  a  tackle  with  two  hooks  \  one  to  hitch 
into  a  cringle  of  the  main  or  fore-fail,  in  the  bolt-rope 
at  the  leech  of  the  fail  by  the  clew  5  and  the  other  is 
to  hitch  into  a  ftrap,  which  is  fpliced  to  the  chefs- tree. 

Their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  the  fail,  and  fuccour  the 
tackles  in  a  large  fail  and  ftiff  gale,  that  all  the  flrefs 
may  not  bear  upon  the  tack.  It  is  alfo  ufed  when  the 
tack  is  to  be  feized  more  fecure,  and  to  take  off  or  put 
on  a  bonnet  or  drabler. 

HoOK'Pins ,  in  Archite&ure ,  are  taper  iron  pins, 
only  with  a  hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or 
floor  together. 

HOOKAH,  among  the  Arabs  and  other  nations  of 
the  Eafl,  is  a  pipe  of  a  fmgular  and  complicated  con- 
ftnnftion,  through  which  tobacco  is  fmoked  :  out  of  a 
fmall  veffel  of  a  globular  form,  and  nearly  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  ifiue  two  tubes,  one  perpendicularly,  on  which  is 
placed  the  tobacco  \  the  other  obliquely  from  the  fide 
of  the  vefiel,  and  to  that  the  perfon  who  fmokes  applies 
his  mouth  )  the  fmoke  by  this  means  being  drawn 
through  water,  is  cooled  in  its  pafiage  and  rendered 
more  grateful :  one  takes  a  whiff,  draws  up  a  large 
quantity  of  fmoke,  puffs  it  out  of  his  nofe  and  mouth  in 
an  immenfe  cloud,  and  pafies  the  hookah  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  and  thus  it  goes  round  the  whole  circle. — The 
hookah  is  known  and  ufed  throughout  the  eafl  \  but  in 
thofe  parts  of  it  where  the  refinements  of  life  prevail 
greatly,  every  one  has  his  hookah  facred  to  himfelf ; 
and  it  is  frequently  an  implement  of  a  very  coftly  na¬ 
ture,  being  of  filver,  and  fet  with  precious  (tones  5  in 
the  better  kind,  that  tube  which  is  applied  to  the  mouth 
is  very  long  and  pliant ;  and  for  that  reafon  is  termed 
the  fnake  :  people  who  ufe  it  in  a  luxurious  manner,  fill 
the  vefiel  through  which  the  fmoke  is  drawn  with  rofe 


water,  and  it  thereby  receives  fome  of  the  fragrant  qua-  Hookup 
lity  of  that  fluid.  Hooke.’ 

HOOKE,  Robert,  a  very  eminent  Englifh  mathe- 
matician  and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John 
Hooke  minifler  of  Frefhwater,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
where  he  was  born  in  1635.  He  very  early  difeover- 
ed  a  genius  for  mechanics,  by  making  curious  toys 
with  great  art  and  dexterity.  He  was  educated  under 
Dr  Bufhby  in  Weflminfter  fchool  \  where  he  not  only 
acquired  a  competent  fliare  of  Greek  and  Latin,  toge¬ 
ther  with  an  infight  into  Hebrew  and  fome  other  Ori¬ 
ental  languages,  but  alfo  made  himfelf  m after  of  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Euclid’s  elements.  About  the  year 
1653,  he  went  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and  in 
1655  was  introduced  to  the  Philofophical  Society  there  ; 
where,  difeovering  his  mechanical  genius  he  was  firft 
employed  to  aflifl  Dr  Willis  in  his  operations  in  che- 
miftry,  and  afterwards  recommended  to  the  honourable 
Robert  Boyle,  whom  he  ferved  feveral  years  in  the 
fame  capacity.  He  was  alfo  inflrudled  in  aftronomy 
about  this  time  by  Dr  Seth  Ward,  Savilian  profeflor 
of  that  fcience  j  and  from  henceforward  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  many  noble  inventions  and  improvements 
of  the  mechanic  kind.  He  invented  feveral  aftronomi- 
cal  inftruments,  for  making  obfervations  both  at  fea 
and  land  \  and  was  particularly  ferviceable  to  Mr 
Boyle  in  completing  the  invention  of  the  air-pump. 

Sir  John  Cutler  having  founded  a  mechanic  fchool  in 
1664,  he  fettled  an  annual  ftipend  on  Mr  Hooke  for 
life,  intrufting  the  prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  of 
the  Royal  Society  to  dire6l  him  with  refpeft  to  the 
number  and  fubjedls  of  his  le&ures  5  and  on  the  nth 
of  January  1664-5,  he  was  elefted  by  that  fociety 
curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with  an  additional  fa- 
lary.  In  1666  he  produced  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
model  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  deftroyed  by 
fire,  with  which  the  fociety  was  well  pleafed  5  but 
although  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  preferred  it 
to  that  of  the  city  furveyor,  it  was  not  carried 
into  execution.  It  is  faid,  by  one  part  of  this  mo¬ 
del  of  Mr  Hooke’s,  it  was  defigned  to  have  all  the 
chief  ftreets,  as  from  Leaden-hall  to  Newgate,  and 
the  like,  to  lie  in  exa6l  ftraight  lines,  and  all  the 
other  crofs  ftreets  turning  out  of  them  at  right  angles, 
with  all  the  churches,  public  buildings,  markets, 

&c.  in  proper  and  convenient  places.  The  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  city  according  to  the  a&  of  parliament 
requiring  an  able  perfon  to  fet  out  the  ground  to  the 
proprietors,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  one  of  the 
furveyors  \  in  which  employment  he  got  moll  part 
of  his  eftate,  as  appeared  pretty  evident  from  a  large 
iron  cheft  of  money  found  after  his  death,  locked 
down  with  a  key  in  it,  and  a  date  of  the  time,  which 
fhowed  it  to  have  been  fo  fliut  up  above  30  years. — 

Mr  Oldenburgh,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dying 
in  1677,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  to  fupply  his 
place,  and  began  to  take  minutes  at  the  meeting  in 
Odlober,  but  did  not  publifh  the  Tranfa£iions.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1687,  his  brother’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs  Grace  Hooke,  who  had  lived  with  him 
feveral  years,  died  ;  and  he  was  fo  affedled  with 
grief  at  her  death,  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it, 
but  was  ob ferved  from  that  time  to  become  lefs 
a&ive,  more  melancholy,  and  even  more  cynical  than 

ever. 
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looke.  ever.  At  the  fame  time,  a  chancery  fuit  in  which 
lie  was  concerned  with  Sir  John  Cutler,  on  account 
of  his  falary  for  reading  the  Cutlerian  ledlures,  made 
him  very  uneafy,  and  increased  his  difordor.  In  1691, 
he  was  employed  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  hofpital 
near  Hoxton,  founded  by  Robert  Aik  alderman  of 
London,  who  appointed  Archbifliop  Tillotfon  one  of 
his  executors  •,  and  in  December  the  fame  year,  Hooke 
was  created  dodtor  of  phyfic,  by  a  warrant  from  that 
prelate.  In  June/ 1 696,  the  chancery  fuit  with  Sir  John 
Cutler  was  determined  in  his  favour,  to  his  inexpreffible 
fatisfadlion.  His  joy  on  that  occafion  was  found  in  his 
diary  thus  expreffed  5  DOMSIILGISSA  :  that  is,  Deo,  Op - 
timo,  Maximo,  fit  honor,  la  us,  gloria,  in  ficccula  fceculo- 
rum ,  Hmen.  44  I  was  born  on  this  day  of  July  1635, 
and  God  hath  given  me  a  new  birth  :  may  I  never  for¬ 
get  his  mercies  to  me  1  while  he  gives  me  breath  may 
I  praife  him  !” 

In  the  fame  year  1696,  an  order  was  granted  to  him 
for  repeating  mod  of  his  experiments  at  the  expence  of 
the  Royal  Society,  upon  a  promife  of  his  finifhing  the 
accounts,  obfervations,  and  dedudlions  from  them,  and 
of  perfecting  the  defeription  of  all  the  inftruments  con¬ 
trived  by  him  \  but  his  increafing  illnefs  and  general 
decay  rendered  him  unable  to  perform  it.  He  conti¬ 
nued  fome  years  in  this  walling  condition  5  and  thus 
languilhing  till  he  was  quite  emaciated,  he  died  March 
3d  1702,  at  his  lodgings  in  Grelham  college,  and  was 
buried  in  St  Helen’s  church,  Bifhopfgate  llreet  ;  his 
corpfe  being  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  then  in  London. 

Dr  Hooke’s  character,  in  fome  refpe&s,  was  not  one 
of  the  moll  amiable.  In  his  perfon  he  exhibited  but  a 
mean  appearance,  being  (hurt  of  flature,  very  crooked, 
pale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre  afpeft,  with  lank  brown 
hair,  which  he  wore  very  long,  and  hanging  over  his 
face.  Suitable  to  his  perfon,  his  temper  was  penurious, 
melancholy,  miilrullful  :  and,  though  polfelfed  of  great 
philofophical  knowledge,  he  had  fo  much  ambition, 
that  he  would  he  thought  the  only  man  who  could  in¬ 
vent  or  difeover  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  averted  by  fome, 
that  he  frequently  laid  claim  to  the  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  others,  while  he  boalled  of  many  of  his  own 
which  he  never  communicated.  On  the  contrary  his 
admirers  have  retorted  the  charge,  and  have  blamed 
others  with  claiming  the  difeoveries  of  this  philofopher. 
Without  deciding  on  this  point,  which  feems  at  lead 
fomewhat  doubtful,  we  fhall  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themfelves,  after  recommending  to  their  perufal 
the  hi  dory  of  the  inventions  claimed  by  Dr  Hooke  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  the  note  under  the  article 
Watch,  both  drawn  up,  we  believe,  by  Profeffor  Ro- 
bifon.  In  the  religious  part  of  his  character  he  was  fo 
far  exemplary,  that  he  always  expreffed  a  great  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  Deity  5  and  feldom  received  any  remark¬ 
able  benefit  in  life,  or  made  any  confiderable  difeovery 
m  nature,  or  invented  any  ufeful  contrivance,  or  found 
out  any  difficult  problem,  without  fetting  down  his  ac¬ 
knowledgment  to  God,  as  many  places  in  his  diary 
plainly  fnow.  He  frequently  dudied  the  facred  writ¬ 
ings  in  the  original  \  for  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  languages,  as  well  as  with  all  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics. — He  wrote,  r.  LeBiones  Cutleriance,  or  Cut¬ 
lerian  LeCtures.  2.  Micrographia ,  or  Defcriptions  of 
minute  bodies  made  by  magnifying  glades*  3.  A  de- 
VOL.  X.  Part  II. 
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feription  of  heliofcopes.  4.  A  defeription  of  fome  me¬ 
chanical  improvements  of  lamps  and  water-poi fes,  11 
quarto.  5.  Philofophical  collections.  After  his  death 
were  publifhed,  6.  Podhumous  works  collected  from 
his  papers  by  Richard  Waller  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

Chronological  Hijlory  of  Inventions  and  Difeoveries  by 

Dr  Hooke . 

1656,  Barometer,  a  wreather-glafs. 

1657,  A  fcapement,  for  maintaining  the  vibration 
of  a  pendulum. — And  not  long  after,  the  regulating 
or  balanec-fpring  for  watches. 

#  1658,  1'he  double  barrelled  air-pump. — The  co¬ 
nical  pendulum. — His  fird  employment  of  the  coni¬ 
cal  pendulum  was  no  lefs  ingenious  and  fcientific  than 
it  w'as  original.  He  employed  it  to  reprefent  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  the  planets  \  a  fatt  which  he 
had  mod  fyflematically  announced.  He  had  (hewn, 
that  a  force,  perfectly  analogous  to  gravity  on  this 
earth,  operated  on  the  furface  of  the  moon  and  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  Confidering  the  numerous  round  pits  on  the 
furface  of  the  moon,  furrounded  with  a  fort  of  wall, 
and  having  a  little  eminence  in  the  middle,  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  volcanoes,  he  inferred,  that  the  ejected  matter 
fell  back  again  to  the  moon,  as  fiich  matter  falls  back 
again  to  the  earth.  He  faw  Jupiter  furrounded  with  an 
atmofphcre,  which  accompanied  him  *,  and  therefore  prefi¬ 
x’d  on  him,  as  our  air  preffes  on  the  earth  : — He  inferred, 
that  it  was  the  fame  kind  of  power  that  maintained  the 
fun  and  other  planets  in  a  round  form.  He  inferred  a 
force  to  the  fun  from  the  circulation  round  him,  and 
he  called  it  a  gravitation  .;  and  laid  that  it  w^as  not  the 
earth  which  deferibed  the  ellipfe,  but  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  earth  and  moon.  He  therefore  made  a  co¬ 
nical  pendulum,  whole  tendency  to  a  vertical  pofition 
reprefented  the  gravitation  to  the  fun,  and  which  was 
projected  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  plane  j  and 
fhe wed  experimentally,  how  the  different  proportions  of 
the  projeCtile  and  centripetal  tendencies  produced  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  eccentricity  in  the  orbit:  He  then  add¬ 
ed  another  pendulum,  deferibing  a  cone  round  the  firff, 
while  this  deferibed  a  cone  round  the  vertical  line,  in 
order  to  fee  what  point  between  them  deferibed  the 
ellipfe.  The  refults  of  the  experiment  were  intricate 
and  unfatisfaclory  ;  but  the  thought  was  ingenious. 
He  candidly  acknowledged,  that  he  had  not  difeovered 
the  true  law  of  gravitation  which  would  produce  the 
defeription  of  an  ellipfe  round  the  focus,  owing  to  his 
want  of  due  mathematical  knowledge  5  and  therefore 
left  this  inveftigation  to  his  fuperiors.  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  was  the  happy  man  who  made  the  difeovery,  after 
having  entertained  the  fame  notions  of  the  forces  which 
connected  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem,  before  he  had 
any  acquaintance  with  Dr  Hooke,  or  knew  of  his  fpe- 
culations. 

1 660,  The  engine  for  cutting  clock  and  watch-wheels. 

— The  chief  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction. — The 
freezing  of  water  a  fixed  temperature. 

1663,  The  method  of  Applying  air  to  a  diving 
bell.  The  number  of  vibrations  made  by  a  mufical 
chord. 

1664,  His  Micrographia  was,  by  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  ordered  to  be  printed  \  but  in  that  work 
are  many  juft  notions  refipeCting  refipiration,  the  eom- 
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Hooke,  portion  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  nature  of  light, 
which  were  afterwards  attributed  as  difcoveries  to  Ma- 
yow  and  others,  who,  though  we  are  far  from  fuppo- 
fing  that  they  ft  ole  their  difcoveries  from  Dr  Hooke, 
were  certainly  anticipated  by  him. 

1666,  A  quadrant  by  reflection. 

1667,  The  marine  barometer. — The  gage  for  found¬ 
ing  unfathomable  depths. 

1668,  The  meafurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridi¬ 
an,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
by  means  of  a  zenith  feCtor. 

1669,  The  faCl  of  the  confervatio  virium  vivarum , 
and  that  in  all  the  productions  and  extinctions  of  mo¬ 
tion,  the  accumulated  forces  were  as  the  fquares  of  the 
final  or  initial  velocities.  This  doCtrine  he  announces 
in  all  its  generality  and  importance,  deducing  from  it 
all  the  confequences  which  John  Bernoulli  values  him- 
felf  lo  highly  upon,  and  which  are  the  chief  faCts  ad¬ 
duced  by  Leibnitz  in  fupport  of  his  doCtrine  of  the 
forces  of  bodies  in  motion.  But  Hooke  was  perfectly 
aware  of  their  entire  correfpondence  with  the  Cartefian 
or  common  doCtrine,  and  was  one  of  the  firft  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  39th  propofition  of  Newton’s  Prin- 
cipia  to  his  former  pofitions  on  this  fubjeCt,  as  a  mathe¬ 
matical  demonftration  of  them. 

1673,  That  the  cateixarea  was  the  belt  form  of  an 

arch.  * 

1674,  Steam  engine  on  Newcomen’s  principle. 

1679,  That  the  air  was  the  foie  fource  of  heat  in 
burning  :  That  combuftion  is  the  folution  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  vapour  in  air  ;  and  that  in  this  folution  the  air 
gives  out  its  heat  and  light.  That  nitre  explodes  and 
caufes  bodies  to  burn  without  air,  becaufe  it  confifts 
of  this  air  accompanied  by  its  heat  and  light  in  a  con- 
denfed  or  folid  ftate,  and  air  fupports  flame,  becaufe 
it  contains  the  fame  ingredients  that  gunpowder  doth, 
that  is,  a  nitrous  fpirit  :  That  this  air  diffolves  fome- 
thing  in  the  blood  while  it  is  expofed  to  it  in  the  lungs 
in  a  very  expanded  furface,  and  when  faturated  with 
it,  can  no  longer  fupport  life  nor  flame  ;  but  in  the  aCt 
of  folution,  it  produces  animal  heat  :  That  the  arterial 
and  venal  blood  differ  on  account  of  this  fomething  be¬ 
ing  wanting  in  one  of  them.  In  fhort,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  doCtrines  of  modern  chemiflry  are  fyftematically  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr  Hooke  in  his  Micrographia,  publifhedin 
1664,  and  his  Lampas,  publiflied  in  1677. 

1680,  He  firft  obferved  the  fecondary  vibrations  of 
elaftic  bodies,  and  their  connection  with  harmonic  founds. 
A  glafs  containing  water,  and  excited  by  a  fiddleftick, 
threw  the  water  into  undulations,  which  were  fquare, 
hexagonal,  oCtagonal,  Sec.  (hewing  that  it  made  vibra¬ 
tions  fubordinate  to  the  total  vibration  ;  and  that  the 
fundamental  found  was  accompanied  by  its  oCtave,  its 
twelfth,  Sec. 

168  J,  He  exhibited  mufical  tones  by  means  of  tooth¬ 
ed  'wheels,  whirled  round  and  rubbed  with  a  quill, 
which  dropped  from  tooth  to  tooth,  and  produced  tones 
proportioned  to  the  frequency  of  the  cracks  or  fnaps. 

1684,  He  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society, 
in  which  he  affirms,  that  fome  years  before  that  period 
he  had  propofed  a  method  of  difcourfing  at  a  diftance, 
not  by  found  but  by  fight.  He  then  proceeds  to  de- 
Icribe  a  very  acurate  and  complete  telegraph,  equal, 
perhaps,  in  all  refpeCts  to  thofe  now  in  ufe.  But  feme 
years  previous  to  1684,  M.  Amontons  had  not  invent- 
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ed  his  telegraph  ;  fo  that,  though  the  marquis  of  Wor-  Hooke, 
cefter  unquestionably  gave  the  firft  hint  of  this  inftru-  v— "■ 
ment,  Dr  Hooke  appears  to  have  firft  brought  it  to 
perfection.  See  Telegraph  ^  and  a  book,  publiflied 
1726,  entitled  Philofophical  Experiments  and  Obferva - 
(ions  of  the  late  eminent  Dr  Robert  Hooke. 

To  him  alfo  we  a*e  indebted  for  many  other  difeo- 
veries  of  leffer  note  )  fuch  as  the  wheel  barometer,  the 
univerfal  joint,  the  manometer,  ferew  divided  quadrant, 
telefcopic  fights  for  aftronomical  inftru  men ts,  reprefent- 
tation  of  a  mufcular  fibre  by  a  chain  of  bladders,  expe¬ 
riments  (hewing  the  inflection  of  light,  and  its  attrac¬ 
tion  for  folid  bodies,  the  curvilineal  path  of  light  through 
the  atmofphere. 

Hooke,  Nathaniel ',  author  of  an  efteemed  Roman 
hiftory  and  other  performances.  Of  this  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  the  earlieft  particulars  to  be  met  with  are  fur- 
nifhed  by  himfelf,  in  the  following  raodeft  but  man¬ 
ly  addrefs  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  dated  OCt.  7.  1722  : 

“  My  Lord,  the  firft  time  I  had  the  honour  to  wait  NicbolA 
upon  your  lordfhip  fince  your  coming  to  London,  AnccdoUt 
your  lordfhip  had  the  goodnefs  to  a(k  me,  what  way  tfBwoet* 
of  life  I  was  then  engaged  in  ?  A  certain  mauvaife ^c‘ 
honte  hindered  me  at  that  time  from  giving  a  direCl 
anfwer.  The  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  be  faid  at 
prefent  to  be  in  any  form  of  life,  but  rather  to  live 
extempore.  The  late  epidemical  diftemper  feized  me, 

I  endeavoured  to  be  rich,  imagined  for  a  while  that  I 
was,  and  am  in  fome  meafure  happy  to  find  myfelf  at 
this  inftant  but  juft  worth  nothing.  If  your  lordfhip, 
or  any  of  your  numerous  friends,  have  need  of  a  fer- 
vant  with  the  bare  qualifications  of  being  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  to  be  honeft,  I  (hall  gladly  undertake 
any  employments  your  lordfhip  (hall  not  think  me 
unworthy  of.  I  have  been  taught,  my  lord,  that  nei¬ 
ther  a  man’s  natural  pride,  nor  his  felf-love,  is  an  equal 
judge  of  what  is  fit  for  him  ;  and  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
remember,  that  it  is  not  the  fhort  part  we  aCl,  but  the 
manner  of  our  performance,  which  gains  or  lofes  us  the 
applaufe  of  Him  who  is  finally  to  decide  of  all  human 
a&ions.  My  lord,  I  am  juft  now  employed  in  trans¬ 
lating  from  the  French,  a  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  the 
late  Archbifliop  of  Cambray  ;  and  I  was  thinking  to 
beg  the  honour  of  your  lordfhip’s  name  to  proteCl  a 
work  which  will  have  fo  much  need  of  it.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  is  not  yet  publiflied.  ’Tis  written  by  the  author 
of  the  Difcourfe  upon  Epic  Poetry,  in  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Telemaque.  As  there  are  fome  pafiages  in  the 
book  of  a  particular  nature,  I  dare  not  folicit  your 
lordfhip  to  grant  me  the  favour  I  have  mentioned,  till 
you  firft  have  perufed  it.  The  whole  is  fhort,  and 
pretty  fairly  tranferibed.  If  your  lordfhip  could  find 
a  fpare  hour  to  look  it  over,  I  would  wait  upon  your 
lordfhip  with  it,  as  it  may  poflibly  be  no  unpleafing 
entertainment.  I  fhould  humbly  alk  your  lordfhip’s 
pardon  for  fo  long  an  addrefs  in  a  (eafon  of  fo  much 
bnfinefs.  But  when  (hould  I  be  able  to  find  a  time  in 
which  your  lordfliip’s  goodnefs  is  not  employed  ?  I  am 
with  perfeCl  refpeCl  and  duty,  my  lord,  your  lordfliip’s 
raoft  obliged,  moll  faithful,  and  moft  obedient  humble 
fervant,  Nathaniel  Hooke.”  The  tranflation  here 
fpoken  of  was  afterwards  printed  in  I  2mo,  1723.  From 
this  period  till  his  death,  Mr  Hooke  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  patronage  of  men  not  lefs  cjiftinguiflied  by 
virtue  than  by  titles.  In  17  . .  he  publiflied  a  trans¬ 
lation 
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faokc.  lation  of  Ramfay’s  Travels  of  Cyrus,  in  4to  5  in  1733 
he  revifed  a  tranflation  of  “  The  Hiftory  of  the  Con- 
qu£ft  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  by  Thomas  Town- 
fend,  Efq.”  printed  in  2  vols  8vo  5  and  in  the  fame 
year  he  published,  in  4to,  the  firft  volume  of  4*  The 
Roman  Hiftory,  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Commonwealth  5  illuftrated  with  maps  and 
other  plates.”  In  the  dedication  to  this  volume,  Mr 
Hooke  took  the  opportunity  of  44  publicly  testifying 
his  juft  efteem  for  a  worthy  friend,  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  and  much  obliged,”  by  telling  Mr  Pope, 
that  the  displaying  of  his  name  at  the  head  of  thofe 
fheets  was  44  like  the  hanging  out  a  Splendid  ftgn,  to 
catch  the  traveller’s  eye,  and  entice  him  to  make  trial 
of  the  entertainment  the  place  affords.  But,  (he  pro¬ 
ceeds),  when  I  can  write  under  my  Sign,  that  Mr 
Pope  has  been  here,  and  was  content,  who  will  quef- 
tion  the  goodnefs  of  the  houfe  r”  The  volume  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  44  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  the  Seven 
Roman  Kings,  occafioned  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  ob- 
je&ions  to  the  fuppofed  244  years  duration  of  the 
royal  ft  ate  of  Rome.”  His  nervous  pen  was  next  em¬ 
ployed  in  digefting  44  An  Account  of  the  e«ndu6t  of 
the  Dowager-duchefs  of  Marlborough,  from  her  firft 
coming  to  court  to  the  year  1710,  in  a  Letter  from 

herfelf  to  Lord - in  1742,”  8vo.  His  reward  on 

this  occafion  was  considerable  5  and  the  reputation  he 
acquired  by  the  performance  much  greater.  The  cir- 
cum fiances  of  this  tranfa6lion  are  thus  related  by  Dr 
Maty,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 1 6.  44  The  reli£l  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlbo¬ 

rough,  being  defirous  of  Submitting  to  pofterity  her 
political  conduct,  as  well  as  her  lord’s,  applied  to  the 
earl  of  Chefterfield  for  a  proper  perfon  to  receive  her 
information,  and  put  the  memoirs  of  her  life  into  a 
proper  drefs.  Mr  Hooke  was  recommended  by  him 
for  that  purpofe.  He  accordingly  waited  upon  the 
duchefs,  while  fhe  was  ftill  in  bed,  oppreffed  by  the 
infirmities  of  age.  But,  knowing  who  he  was,  (he 
immediately  got  herfelf  lifted  up,  and  continued  Speak¬ 
ing  during  fix  hours.  She  delivered  to  him,  without 
any  notes,  her  account  in  the  moft  lively  as  well  as 
the  moft  connefted  manner.  As  fhe  was  not  tired  her¬ 
felf,  fhe  would  have  continued  longer  the  bufinefs  of 
th  is  firft  fitting,  had  not  fhe  perceived  that  Mr  Hooke 
was  quite  exhaufted,  and  wanted  refrefhment  as  well  as 
.reft.  So  eager  was  fhe  for  the  completion  of  the 
work,  that  fhe  infifted  upon  Mr  Hooke’s  not  leaving 
her  houfe  till  he  had  finiffied  it.  This  was  done  in  a 
lhort  time  5  and  her  Grace  was  So  well  pleafed  with 
the  performance,  that  fhe  complimented  the  author 
with  a  prefent  of  5000I.  a  Sum  which  far  exceeded  his 
expe£lations.  As  foon  as  he  was  free,  and  permitted 
to  quit  the  houfe  of  his  benefa6lrefs,  he  haftened  to 
the  carl,  to  thank  him  for  his  favour,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  his  good  fortune.  The  perturbation  of 
mind  he  was  under,  occafioned  by  the  ftrong  fenfe  of 
his  obligation,  plainly  appeared  in  his  hammering  out 
his  acknowledgments  :  and  he,  who  had  fucceeded  fo 
well  as  the  interpreter  of  her  Grace’s  fentiments,  could 
fiercely  utter  his  own.”  The  fecond  volume  of  his 
Roman  Hiftory  appeared  in  1745;  when  Mr  Hooke 
embraced  the  fair  occafion  of  congratulating  his  wor¬ 
thy  friend  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  on  44  that  true 


wife,”  which  his  lordfhip  had  fo  early  acquired.  To  Hooke, 
the  fecond  volume  Mr  Hooke  added  44  The  Capitoline  Hooker. 
Marbles,  or  Conlular  Calenders,  an  ancient  Monument 
accidentally  difeovered  at  Rome  in  the  year  1545,  du¬ 
ring  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  111  ”  In  1758  Mr  Hooke 
publiflied  Obfervations  on,  I.  The  Anfwer  of  M. 
l’Abbe  de  Vertot  to  the  earl  of  Stanhope’s  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Senate  of  ancieot  Rome  :  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  1 716.  II.  A  Differtaaon  upon  the  Contlitution 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  by  a  Gentleman  :  publiflied  in 
1743.  III.  A  Treatife  on  the  Roman  Senate,  by  Dr 
Conyers  Middleton  :  publiftied  in  1 747-  IV.  An  Ef- 
fay  on  the  Roman  Senate,  by  Dr  Thomas  Chapman : 
publiftied  in  1750;”  which  he  with  great  propriety 
infcribed  to  Mr  Speaker  Onflow.  The  third  volume 
of  Mr  Hooke’s  Roman  Hiftory  to  the  end  of  the  Gal¬ 
lic  war,  was  printed  under  his  infpe6tion  before  his 
laft  illnefs  5  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1764.  The  fourth  and  laft  volume 
was  publiftied  in  1771.  Dr  Hooke  left  two  fons  5  of 
whom  one  is  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  5  the 
other,  a  do6lor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  profeflor  of  aftro* 
nomy  in  that  illuftrious  fern  inary. 

HOOKER,  John,  alias  Vowell,  was  born  in 
Exeter,  about  the  year  1524,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ro* 
bert  Hooker,  who  in  1529  was  mayor  of  that  city* 

He  was  inftru&ed  in  grammar  learning  by  Dr  More- 
man,  vicar  of  Menhinit  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  re¬ 
moved  to  Oxford  5  but  to  what  college  is  uncertain. 

Having  left  the  univerfity,  he  travelled  to  Germany, 
and  refid ed  fome  time  at  Cologne,  where  he  kept  q*c- 
ercifes  in  law,  and  probably  graduated.  Thence  he 
went  to  Strafburg,  where  he  ftudied  divinity  under 
the  famous  Peter  Martyr.  He  now  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  foon  after  vifited  France,  intending  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but  was  prevented  by  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war.  Returning  therefore  again  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  his  native  city,  where* 
having  married,  he  was  in  1554  elected  chamberlain, 
being  the  firft  perfon  who  held  that  office,  and  in 
1571  reprefented  his  fellow-citizens  in  parliament.  He 
died  in  the  year  1601,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Exeter.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  I* 

Order  and  ufage  of  keeping  of  parliaments  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  events  of  comets  or  blazing  ftars,  made  upon 
the  fight  of  the  comet  Pagonia,  which  appeared  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December  1577.  3-  An  addition  to  the 

chronicles  of  Ireland  from  1546  to  13685  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  volume  of  Holinfhed’s  chronicle.  4.  A  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  of  the  fondrie  a  {faults 
given  to  the  fame  5  Holinffi,  Chron.  vol.  iii.  5.  A 
book  of  enfigns.  6.  Tranflation  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
conqueft  of  Ireland  from  the  Latin  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis  5  in  Holinffi.  Chron.  vol.  ii.  7.  Synopjis  choro - 
graphica,  or  an  hiftorical  record  of  the  province  of  De¬ 
von  5  never  printed. 

Hooker,  Richard ',  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at 
Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,  in  the  year  1553.  Some 
of  his  anceftors  were  mayors  of  that  city,  and  he  was 
nephew  to  John  HOOKER  the  hiftorian.  By  this  uncle 
he  was  firft  fu.pported  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fmall  penfion  from  Dr  Jewel,  biffiop 
of  Salifbury,  who  in  j  561  got  him  admitted  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Corpus-Chrifti  college.  In  1 573  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  fcholar.  In  1577  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
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arts,  and  was  admitted  fellow  the  fame  year.  „ 

1 579»  he  vvas  appointed  deputy  profeflbr  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  0<ftober,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  for 
fume  trivial  mifdemeanor  expelled  the  college,  but  was 
immediately  reftored.  In  1581  he  took  orders ;  and, 
being  appointed  to  preach  at  St  Paul’s  croft,  he  came 
to  London,  where  he  was  unfortunately  drawn  into  a 
marriage  with  Joan  Churchman,  the  termagant  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  hpftefs.  Having  thus  loft  his  fellow  (hip,  he 
continued  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  till  the  year  1584, 
when  he  was  prefented  by  John  Cheny,  Efq.  to  the 
redory  of  Drayton-Beaucham  in  Buckinghamshire.  In 
this  retirement  he  was  vifited  by  Mr  Edwin  Sandys, 
and  Mr  George  Cranmer,  his  former  pupils.  They 
found  him,  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand,  tending  fome 
Jhecp  in  the  common  field,  his  fervant  having  been  or¬ 
dered  home  by  his  fweet  Xantippe.  They  attended  him 
to  his  houie  j  but  were  foon  deprived  of  his  company 
by  an  order,  from  his  wife  Joan,  for  him  to  come  and 
rock  the  cradle.  Mr  Sandys’s  reprefentation  to  his 
father,  of  his  tutor’s  fituation,  procured  him  the  maf- 
terfhip  of  the  Temple.  In  this  fituation  he  met 
with  eonfiderable  molcftation  from  one  Travers,  lec¬ 
turer  of  the  Temple,  and  a  bigotted  Puritan,  who  in 
the  afternoon  endeavoured  to  confute  the  dodrine  de¬ 
livered  in  the  morning.  From  this  difagreeable  fitua¬ 
tion  he  folicited  Archbifhop  Whitgift  to  remove  him  to 
fume  country  retirement,  where  he  might  profecute 
Ins  ftudieMn  tranquillity.  Accordingly  in  1 591,  he 
obtained  the  redory  of  Bofcomb  in  Wiltfhire,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  of 
which  he  was  alfo  made  fub-dean.  In  1594  he  was 
prefented  to  the  redory  of  Bithopfbourne  in  Kent, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1600.  He  was  buried  in 
his  own  parifh-church,  where  a  monument  was  erod¬ 
ed  to  his  memory  by  William  Cooper,  Efq.  He  was 
a  meek,  pious,  and  learned  divine.  He  wrote,  1.  Ec- 
clefiaftical  politie,  in  eight  books  folio.  2.  A  difeourfe 
of  juftifieation,  &c.  with  two  other  fermons,  Oxford 
1612,  4to.  Alfo  feveral  other  fermons  printed  with 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Politie. 

Hooker,  in  naval  architedure,  a  vefTel  much  ufed 
by  the  Dutch,  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  and  mafted 
like  a  hoy. — Hookers  will  lie  nearer  a  wind  than  vef- 
fels  with  crofs-fails  can  do.  They  are  from  30  to  200 
tons  burden,  and  with  a  few  hands  will  fail  to  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

HOOP,  a  piece  of  pliant  wood,  or  iron,  bent  into 
a  circular  form,  commonly  ufed  for  fecuring  calks,  &c. 

Driving  a  HOOP,  a  boyifh  exercife,  of  good  effed  in 
rendering  the  limbs  pliable,  and  for  (Lengthening  the 
nerves. 

PIOOPER,  John,  bifhop  of  Worccfter,  and  a  mar¬ 
tyr  in  the  Proteftant  caufe,  was  born  in  Somerfetftiire, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Merton-college. 
In  1518  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
afterwards  became  a  Ciftercian  monk  5  but  at  length, 
difliking  his  fraternity,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and 
there  became  infeded  with  Lutheranifm.  In  1539  he 
was  made  chaplain  and  houfe-fteward  to  Sir  John  Arun¬ 
del,  who  afterwards  Suffered  with  the  protedor  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VII.  But  that  very  catholic  knight ,  as 
Wood  calls  him,  difeovering  his  chaplain  to  be  a  here¬ 
tic,  Hooper  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  After 
continuing  fome  time  in,  France,  he  returned  to  Eng, 
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In  July  land,  and  lived  with  a  gentleman  called  Seintlow  ;  but 
bemg  again  difeovered,  he  efcaped  in  the  habit  "of  a 
failor  to  Ireland j  thence  embarked  for  the  continent 
and  fixed  his  abode  in  Switzerland. — When  King  Ed¬ 
ward  came  to  the  crown,  Mr  Hooper  returned  once 
more  to  his  native  country.  In  1550,  by  his  old  pa¬ 
tron  Sir  John  Arundel’s  intereft  with  the  earl  ot  War¬ 
wick,  he  was  confecrated  hi  (hop  of  Gloucefter  ^  and  in 
1552  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Worcefier,  which  he 
held  in  commendam  with  the  former.  But  Queen  Mary 
had  Scarce  afeemled  the  throne,  before  his  iordihip  was 
imprisoned,  tried,  and,  not  drooling  to  recant,  condemn¬ 
ed  to  the  flames.  He  fuffered  this  terrible  death  at 
Gloucefter,  on  the  9th  of  February  1554,  bein g  then 
near  60  years  of  age.  He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  not  perfectly  reconciled  to 
what  he  thought  remnants  of  Popery  in  the  church  of 
England.  In  the  former  reign  he  had  been  one  of 
Bonner’s  accufers,  which  fuflkiently  accounts  for  his 
being  one  of  Queen  Mary’s  firft  facrificts  to  the  holy 
fee.  was  a  perfen  of  good  parts  and  learning,  as 
may  be  found  in  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Hooper,  George ,  a  very  learned  writer,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  well  (killed  in  mathematics,  and 
in  the  eaftern  learning  and  languages.  He  fat  in  thofe 
fees  above  25  years,  often  refufed  a  feat  in  the  privy 
council,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
the  bifhopric  of  London  on  the  death  of  B I  (hop  Comp¬ 
ton.^  He  wrote,  1.  ihe  church  of  England  free  from 
the  imputation  of  Popery.  2.  A  difeourfe  concerning 
Lent.  3.  New  danger  of  PreSbytery.  4,  An  enquiry 
into  the  ft  ate  of  the  ancient  meafures.*  5.  De  Valentu 
manor  urn  henefi  cotje&uree.  6.  Several  fermons  j  and 
other  works. 

HOOPING-cough.  See  Medicine  Index . 
HOOPOE.  See  Upupa,  Ornithology  Index . 
HOP,  in  Botany.  See  Humulus,  Botany  Index, 
Hops  were  firft  brought  into  England  from  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  in  the  year  1524.  They  are  firft  mentioned 
in  the  Englifh  (latute  book  in  the  year  1^52,  viz.  in 
the  5  and  6  of  Edw.  VI.  cap.  5  And  by  an  a&  of 
parliament  of  the  firft  year  of  King  James  I,  anno  1603, 
cap.  1  o.  it  appears,  that  hops  were  then  produced  in 
abundance  in  England. 

Ihe  hop  being  a  plant  of  great  importance  in  the 
article  of  brewing,  we  (hall  eonfider  what  relates  to  the 
culture  and  management  of  it,  under  the  following 
heads : ' 

Of  Soil.  As  for  the  choice  of  their  hop  grounds, 
they  efteem  the  richeft  and  ftrongeft  grounds  the  moll 
proper  :  and  if  it  be  rocky  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  furface  the  hops  will  profper  well  5  but  they 
will  by  no  means  thrive  on  a  Stiff  day  or  fpongy  wet 
land. 

The  Kentifh  planters  account  new  land  beft  for 
hops  p  they  plant  their  hop  gardens  with  apple-trees  at 
a  large  diftance,  and  with  cherry-trees  between  ;  and 
when  the  land  hath  done  its  beft  for  hops,  which  they 
reckon  it  wrill  in  about  10  years,  the  trees  may  begin 
to  bear.  The  cherry-trees  lMf  about  30  years  ;  and  by 
that  time  the  apple-trees  are  large,  they  cut  down  the 
cherry-trees. 

The  Effex  planters  account  a  moory  land  the  moil: 
proper  for  hops. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  a  hop-ground*  one  that  in¬ 
clines 
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clines  to  the  fouth  or  weft  is  the  moft  eligible  j  but  if  or  fix  inches  long,  with  three  or  more  joints  or  buds  on 
it  be  expofed  to  the  novth-eaft  or  fouth-wcft  winds,  there  them. 


Should  be  a  (belter  of  fome  trees  at  a  diftance,  becaufe 
the  north-eaft  winds  are  apt  to  nip  the  tender  (hoots  in 
the  fpring  5  and  the  fouth- we  ft  winds  frequently  break 
and  blow  down  the  poles  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fum- 
mer,  and  very  much  endanger  the  hops. 

In  the  winter- time  provide  your  foil  and  manure  for 
the  hop-g round  againft  the  following  fpring. 

If  the  dung  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three  parts 
of  common  earth,  and  let  it  incorporate  together  till 
you  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  making  your 
hop  hills  }  but  if  it  be  new  dung,  then  let  it  be  mixed 
as  before  till  the  fpring  in  the  next  year,  for  new  dung 
is  very  injurious  to  hops. 

Dung  of  all  forts  was  formerly  more  commonly 
made  ufe  of  than  it  is  now,  efpecially  when  rotted  and 
turned  to  mould,  and  they  who  have  no  other  manure 
muft;  ufe  it  5  which  if  they  do,  cows  or  hogs  dung,  or 
human  ordure  mixed  with  mud,  may  be  a  proper  com- 
poft,  becaufe  hops  delight  moft  in  a  manure  that  is 
cool  and  moift. 

Planting.  Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  a  fituation 
fo  open,  as  that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  round  and  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  dry  up  and  diftipate  the  moift u re,  where¬ 
by  they  will  not  be  fubjeft  to  fire-blafts,  which  often 
deftroy  the  middles  of  large  plantations  while  the  out- 
fides  remain  unhurt. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting,  it 
(hould,  in  tlie  preceding  win  Ur,  be  ploughed  and  har¬ 
rowed  even  ;  and  then  lay  upon  it  in  "heaps  a  good 
quantity  of  frefh  rich  earth,  or  well  rotted  dung  and 
earth  mixed  together,  fufficient  to  put  half  a  bufhel  in 
every  hole  to  plant  the  hops  in,  unlefs  the  natural 
ground  be  very  frefti  and  good. 

The  hills  where  the  hops  are  to  be  planted  (hould 
be  eight  or  nine  feet  afunder,  that  the  air  may  freely 
pafs  between  them  \  for  in  elofe  plantations  they  are 
very  fubjedl  to  what  the  hop-planters  call  the  fire- 
hlnft . 

If  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  with  horfes 
between  the  hills,  it  will  be  beft  to  plant  them  in  fquares 
cliecquenvife  \  but  if  the  ground  is  fo  (mall  that  it  may 
be  done  with  the  breaft-plough  or  fpade,  the  holes 
iliould  be  ranged  in  a  quincunx  form.  Which  way  fo- 
ever  you  make  ufe  of,  a  flake  (hould  be  ftuck  down  at 
all  the  places  where  the  hills  are  to  be  made. 

Perfons  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of 
the  plants  as  to  the  kind  of  hop  5  for  if  the  hop-garden 
be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  hops  that 
ripen  at  feveral  times,  it  will  caufe  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble,  and  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  owner. 

The  two  beft  forts  are  the  white  and  the  gray  bind  \ 
the  latter  is  a  large  fq.uare  hop,  more  hardy,  and  is 
the  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the 
former. 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  the  white  bind,,  which 
ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  common  \  but 
this  is  tenderer,  and  a  lefs  plentiful  bearer  ;  but  it  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  comes  firft  to  market. 

But  if  three  grounds,  or  three  diftant  parts  of  one 
ground,  be  planted  with  thefe  three  forts,  there  will 
be  this  conveniency,  that  they  may  be  picked  fuccef- 
hvely  as  they  become  ripe.  The  fets  fhould  be  five 


If  there  be  a  fort  of  hop  you  value,  and  would  in- 
ere afe  plants  and  fets  from,  the  fuperflucus  binds  may 
be  laid  down  when  the  hops  are  tied,  cutting  off  the 
tops,  and  burying  them  in  the  hill  ;  or  when  the  hops 
are  drefled,  all  the  cuttings  may  be  faved ;  for  almoft 
every  part  will  grow,  and  become  a  good  fet  the  next 
fpring. 

As  to  the  feafons  of  planting  hops,  the  Kentifti 
planters  beft  approve  the  months  of  06lober  and 
March,  both  which  fometimes  fucceed  very  well ;  but 
the  fets  are  not  to  be  had  in  Qftober,  unlefs  from 
forne  ground  that  is  to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  likewife  there 
is  fome  danger  that  the  fets  may  be  rotted,  if  the  win¬ 
ter  prove  very  wet  \  therefore  the  moft  ufual  time  of 
procuring  them  is  in  March,  when  the  hops  are  cut 
and  drefled. 

As  to  the  manner  of  planting  the  fets,  there  (hould 
be  five  good  fets  planted  in  every  hill,  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  reft  round  about  (loping,  the  tops  meeting 
at  the  centre  \  they  muft  (land  even  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground }  let  them  be  prefled  elofe  with  the  hand, 
and  covered  with  fine  earth,  and  a  ltiek  ftiould  be 
placed  on  each  fide  the  hill  to  fecure  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  is  to  be 
done  more  during  that  fummer,  is  to  keep  the  hills 
clear  from  weeds,  and  to  dig  up  the  ground  about  the 
month  of  May,  and  to  raife  a  fmall  hill  round  about  the 
plants.  In  June  you  muft  twift  the  young  bind  o c 
branches  together  into  a  bunch  or  knot  5  for  if  they 
are  tied  up  to  fmall  poles' the  firft  year,  in  order  to 
have  a  few  hops  from  them,  it  will  not  countervail  the 
w  eakening  of  the  plants. 

A  mixture  of  compoft  or  dung  being  prepared  for 
your  hop-ground,  the  beft  time  for  laying  it  on,  if  the 
weather  prove  dry,  is  about  Michaelmas,  that  the  wheels- 
of  the  dung-cart  may  not  injure  the  hops,  nor  furrow 
the  ground  :  if  this  be  not  done  then,  you  muft  be 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  froft  has  hardened  the  ground, 
fo  as  to  bear  the  dung-cart  ;  and  this  is. alfo  the  time 
to  carry  on  your  new  poles,  to  reeruit  thofe  that  are 
decayed,  and  to  be  caft  out  every  year. 

If  you  have  good  ftorc  of  dung,  the  beft  way  will  be 
to  fpread  it  in  the  alleys  all  over  the  ground,  and  to 
dig  it  in  the  winter  following.  The  quantity  they  will 
require  will  be  40  loads  to  an  acre,  reckoning  about 
30  bufliels  to  the  load. 

If  you  have  not  dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  ground 
in  one  year,  you  may  lay  it  on  one  part  one  year,  and 
on  the  reft  in  another,  or  a  third ;  for  there  is  no  occa¬ 
fion  to  dung  the  ground  after  this  manner  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  dung,  ufu- 
ally  content  themfelves  with  laying  on  about  twenty 
loads  upon  an  acre  every  year  5  this  they  lay  only  on 
the  hills,  either  about  November,  or  in  Ihe  fpring  $ 
which  laft  fome  account  the  beft  time,  when  the  hops 
are  drefled,  to  cover  them  after  they  are  cut  5  but  if  it 
be  done  at  this  time,  the  compoft  or  dung  ought  to  be 
very  well  rotted  and  fine. 

Dr  effing.  As  to  the  drefting  of  the  hops,  when  the 
hop-ground  is  dug  in  January  or  February,  the  earth 
about  the  hills,  and  very  near  them,  ought  to  be  taken. 

away 
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away  with  a  fpade,  that  you  may  come  the  more  con¬ 
veniently  at  the  ftock  to  cut  it. 

About  the  end  of  February,  if  the  hops  were  plant¬ 
ed  the  fpring  before,  or  if  the  ground  be  weak,  they 
ought  to  be  dreffed  in  dry  weather  3  but  elfe,  if  the 
ground  be  ftrong  and  in  perfection,  the  middle  of 
March  will  be  a  good  time  :  and  the  latter  end  of 
March,  if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over  rank  binds,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  may  be  foon  enough. 

Then  having  with  an  iron  picker  cleared  away  all  the 
earth  out  of  ihe  hills,  fo  as  to  clear  the  ftock  to  the 
principal  roots,  with  a  fharp  knife  you  muft  cut  off  all 
the  ftioots  which  grew  up  w  ith  the  binds  the  laft  year 3 
and  alio  all  the  young  fuckers,  that  none  be  left  to  run 
in  the  alley,  and  weaken  the  hill.  It  will  be  proper 
to  cut  one  part  of  the  ftock  lower  than  the  other,  and 
alfo  to  cut  that  part  low  that  was  left  higheft  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  By  purfuing  this  method  you  may  expeCl 
to  have  ftronger  buds,  and  alfo  keep  the  hill  in  good 
order. 

In  dreffing  thofe  hops  that  have  been  planted  the 
year  before,  you  ought  to  cut  off  both  the  dead  tops 
and  the  young  fuckers  which  have  fprung  up  from  the 
fets,  and  alfo  to  cover  the  flocks  with  fine  earth  a  fin¬ 
ger’s  length  in  thicknefs. 

The  poling.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops 
'are  to  be  poled,  when  the  fhoots  begin  to  fprout  up  3 
the  poles  muft  be  fet  to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground, 
with  a  fquare  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they  may  the 
better  endure  the  winds  5  three  poles  are  fufficient  for 
one  hilL  Thefe  fhould  be  placed  as  near  the  hill  as  may 
be,  with  their  bending  tops  turned  outwards  from  the 
hill,  to  prevent  the  binds  from  entangling  3  and  a  fpace 
between  two  poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  fouth  to 
admit  the  fun-beams. 

The  poles  ought  to  be  in  length  16  or  20  feet, 
more  or  lefs  according  as  the  ground  is  in  ftrength  ; 
and  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  overpole  a  young 
or  weak  ground,  for  that  will  draw  the  ftock  too  much 
and  weaken  it.  If  a  ground  be  overpoled,  you  are  not 
to  expe£l  a  good  crop  from  it 3  for  the  branches  which 
bear  the  hops  will  grow  very  little  till  the  binds  have 
over-reached  the  poles,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the 
poles  are  too  long.  Two  fmall  poles  are  fufKcient  for 
a  ground  that  is  young. 

If  you  wait  till  the  fprouts  or  young  binds  are  grown 
to  the  length  of  a  foot,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  judgment  v'here  to  place  the  largeft  poles  ;  but  if 
you  ftay  till  they  are  fo  long  as  to  fall  into  the  alleys, 
it  will  be  injurious  to  them,  becaufe  they  will  entangle 
one  with  another,  and  will  not  clafp  about  the  pole 
readily. 

Maple  or  afpen  poles  are  accounted  the  bed;  for 
bops,  on  which  they  are  thought  to  profper  beft,  be¬ 
caufe  of  their  warmth  ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  the  climbing 
of  the  hop  is  promoted  by  means  of  the  roughnefs 
of  the  bark.  But  for  durability,  aftien  or  willow  poles 
are  preferable  3  but  chefnut  poles  are  the  moft  durable 
of  all. 

If  after  the  hops  are  grown  up  you  find  any  of 
them  have  been  under- poled,  taller  poles  may  be  pla¬ 
ced  near  thofe  that  are  too  fhort  to  receive  the  binds 
from  them. 

The  tying.  As  to  the  tying  of  hops,  the  buds  that 
4o  not  clafp  of  themfelves  to  the  neareft  pole  when 


they  are  grown  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  muft  be  Hops, 
guided  to  it  by  the  hand,  turning  them  to  the  fun,  "v- 
whole  courfe  they  will  always  follow.  They  muft  be 
bound  with  withered  rulhes,  but  not  fo  dole  as  to  hin¬ 
der  them  from  climbing  up  the  pole. 

This  you  muft  continue  to  do  till  all  the  poles  are 
furnilhed  with  binds,  of  w  hich  two  or  three  are  enough 
for  a  pole  ;  and  all  the  fprouts  and  binds  that  you  have 
no  occafion  for  are  to  be  plucked  up  3  but  if  the 
ground  be  young,  then  none  of  thefe  ufelefs  binds 
ftiould  be  plucked  up,  but  ftiould  be  wrapt  up  together 
in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

When  the  binds  are  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
hands,  if  they  forfake  the  poles,  you  ftiould  make  ufe 
of  a  ftand-ladder  in  tying  them  up. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  you  have 
made  an  end  of  tying  them,  the  ground  muft  have 
the  fummer  drefiing  :  this  is  done  by  calling  up  with 
the  fpade  fome  fine  earth  into  every  hill  3  and  a  month 
after  this  is  done,  you  muft  hoe  the  alleys  with  a 
Dutch  hoe,  and  make  the  hills  up  to  a  convenient 
bignefs. 

Gathering .  About  the  middle  of  July  hops  begin  to 
blow,  and  will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholomew 
Tide.  A  judgment  may  be  made  of  their  ripenefs  by 
their  ftrong  (cent,  their  hardnefs,  and  the  brownilh  co¬ 
lour  of  their  feed. 

When  by  thefe  tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  they 
muft  be  picked  with  all  the  expedition  poflible  3  for  if 
at  this  time  a  ftorm  of  wind  fhould  come,  it  would  do 
them  great  damage  by  breaking  the  branches,  and 
bruifing  and  difcolouring  the  hops  3  and  it  is  very  wrell 
known  that  hops,  being  picked  green  and  bright,  will 
fell  for  a  third  part  more  than  thofe  which  are  difeo- 
loured  and  brown. 

The  moft  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  into  a 
long  fquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin ,  with  a  cloth 
hanging  on  tenter  hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  hope 
as  they  are  picked. 

The  frame  is  compofed  of  four  pieces  of  wood  join¬ 
ed  together,  fupported  by  four  legs,  with  a  prop  at 
each  end  to  bear  up  another  long  piece  Af  wood  pla¬ 
ced  at  a  convenient  height  over  the  middle  of  the  bin  $ 
this  ferves  to  lay  the  poles  upon  which  are  to  be 
picked. 

The  bin  is  commonly  eight  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  broad  3  two  poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  time,  and 
fix  or  eight  perfons  may  work  at  it,  three  or  four  on 
each  fide. 

It  will  be  beft  to  begin  to  pick  the  hops  on  the  eaft 
or  north  fide  of  your  ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conve¬ 
niently  3  this  will  prevent  the  fouth-weft  wind  from 
breaking  into  the  garden. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  fpot  of  the  ground  con¬ 
taining  1 1  hills  fquare,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill 
which  is  in  the  centre,  having  five  hills  on  each  fide  } 
and  when  thefe  hills  are  picked,  remove  the  bin  into 
another  piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  extent,  and  fo  pro¬ 
ceed  till  the  whole  hop-ground  is  finilhed. 

When  the  poles  are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you 
muft  take  great  care  not  to  cut  the  binds  too  near  the 
hills,  efpecially  when  the  hops  are  green,  becaufe  it  will 
make  the  fap  to  flowr  exceflively. 

The  hops  muft  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free  from 
leaves  and  ftalks )  and,  as  there  (hall  be  occafion,  two 

or 
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or  thiee  times  in  a  day  the  bin  mud  be  emptied  into  a  This  cover  may  alfo  be  tinned,  by  nailing  flngle  tin 
hop-bag  made  of  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  carried  imme-  plates  over  the  face  of  it;  fo  that  when  the  hops  begin 


diately  to  the  oaft  or  kiln  in  order  to  be  dried  ;  for  if 
they  fhould  be  long  in  the  bin  or  bag,  they  will  be  apt 
to  heat  and  be  difcoloured. 

If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  fhould  no  more  poles 
be  drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and  they 
fhould  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be,  and 
when  the  hops  are  dry  ;  this  will  fave  fome  expence  in 
firing,  and  preferve  their  colour  better  when  they  are 
dried. 

The  crop  of  hops  being  thus  beftowed,  you  are  to 
take  care  of  the  poles  again!!  another  year,  which  are 
bed  to  be  laid  up  in  a  fhed,  having  firft  dripped  off  the 
haulm  from  them  *,  but  if  you  have  not  that  conveni- 
ency,  fet  up  three  poles  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  or 
fix  poles  (as  you  pleafe)  wide  at  bottom  ;  and  having 
fet  them  into  the  ground,  with  an  iron  picker,  and 
bound  them  together  at  the  top,  fet  the  ref!  of  your 
poles  about  them  ;  and  being  thus  difpofed,  none  but 
thofe  on  the  outfide  will  be  fubjeft  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  for  all  the  inner  poles  will  be  kept  dry, 
unlefs  at  the  top ;  whereas,  if  they  were  on  the  ground, 
they  would  receive  more  damage  in  a  fortnight  than  by 
their  (landing  all  the  ref!  of  the  year. 

Drying.  The  bed  method  of  drying  hops  is  with 
charcoal  on  an  oad  or  kiln,  covered  with  haircloth,  of 
the  fame  form  and  fafhion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  malt. 
There  is  no  need  to  give  any  particular  dire&ions  for 
making  thefe,  fince  every  carpenter  or  bricklayer  in 
thofe  countries  where  hops  grow,  or  malt  is  made,  knows 
how  to  build  them. 

The  kiln  ought  to  be  fquare,  and  may  be  of  io,  12, 
14,  or  16  feet  over  at  the  top,  wdiere  the  hops  are 
laid,  as  your  plantation  requires,  and  your  room  will 
allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  proportion  between 
the  height  and  breadth  of  the  kiln  and  the  beguels  of 
the  fteddle  where  the  fire  is  kept,  viz.  if  the  kiln  be 
1 2  feet  fquare  on  the  top,  it  ought  to  be  nine  feet 
and  a  half  fquare,  and  fo  proportionable  in  other  di- 
menfions. 

The  hops  mud  be  fpread  even  upon  the  oad  a  foot 
thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it ; 
but  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  oad  if  the 
hops  be  green  or  wet 


The  oad  ought  to  be  fird  warmed  with  a  fire  before  %  pound  for  rent,  though  in  fome  places  they  pay  four  or 


the  hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  deady  fire  mud 
be  kept  under  them  ;  it  mud  not  be  too  fierce  at  fird, 
led  it  fcorch  the  hops,  nor  mud  it  be  differed  to  fink 
or  flacken,  but  rather  be  increafed  till  the  hops  be 
nearly  dried,  led  the  moidure  or  fweat  which  the  fire 
has  raifed  fall  back  or  difcolour  them.  When  they 
have  lain  about  nine  hours  they  mud  be  turned,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  more  they  may  be  taken  off  the 
oad.  It  may  be  known  when  they  are  well  dried  by 
the  brittlenefs  of  the  dalks  and  the  eafy  falling  off  of 
the  hop  leaves. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  turning  of  hops, 
though  it  be  after  the  mod  eafy  and  bed  manner,  is 
not  only  an  injury  or  wade  to  the  hops,  but  alfo  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  fuel  and  time,  becaufe  they  require  as  much 
fuel  and  as  long  a  time  to  dry  a  finall  quantity,  by 
turning  them,  as  a  large  one.  Now  this  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  having  a  cover  (to  be  let  down  and  raifed 
at  pleafure)  to  the  upper  bed  whereon  the  hops'  lie. 


five  pounds  an  acre  yearly  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
ten  (hillings  for  tythe  ;  in  all  1 5I.  a-year.  The  hop- 
planters  in  England  reckon  that  they  have  but  a  mo¬ 
derate  return,  when  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  hops 
does  not  fell  for  more  than  30I.  They  frequently 
have  fifty,  fixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  in- 
a  time  of  general  fcarcity  confiderably  more  :  fo  that, 
upon  the  whole,  if  the  total  charge  of  an  acre  of  hops 
is  computed  at  fifteen  pounds  a-year,  and  its  average 
produce  at  thirty  pounds,  the  clear  profit  from  an  acre 
will  be  fifteen  pounds  a-year.  But  the  plantation  of 
hops  has  lately  fo  much  increafed,  and  the  average 
produce  fo  much  exceeded  the  eonfumption,  that  hops* 
have  been  with  many  planters  rather  a  lofing  than  a 
very  profitable  article. 

Ufes.  In  the  fpring-time,  while  the  bud  is  yet  ten¬ 
der,  the  tops  of  the  plant  being  cut  off,  and  boiled,  are. 
ate  like  afparagus,  and  found  very  wholefome,  and  ef- 
feclua!  to  loofen  the  body  ;  the  heads  and  tendrils  are 

good. 
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to  dry,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  i.  e.  when  the  greatef! 
part  of  their  moifture  is  evaporated,  then  the  cover  may 
be  let  down  within  a  foot  or  lefs  of  the  hops  (like  a 
reverberatory),  which  will  refleft  the  heat  upon  them, 
fo  that  the  top  will  foon  be  as  dry  as  the  lower  mod, 
and  every  hop  be  equally  dried. 

#  As  foon  as  the  hops  are  taken  off  the 

kiln,  lay  them  in  a  room  for  three  weeks  or  a  month 
to  cool,  give,  and  toughen  ;  for  if  they  are  bagged  im-. 
mediately  they  will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  a  while 
(and  the  longer  they  lie  the  better,  provided  they  be 
covered  clofe  with  blankets  to  fecure  them  from  the 
air)  they  may  be  bagged  with  more  fafety,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  liable  to  be  broken  to  powder  in  treading;  and  this 
will  make  them  bear  treading  the  better,  and  the  harden 
they  are  trodden  the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  common  method  of  bagging  is  as  follows :  they 
have  a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor,  either  round  or 
fquare,  large  enough  to  receive  a  hop-bag,  which  con- 
fifls  of  four  ells  and  a  half  of  ell-wide  cloth,  and  alfo 
contains  ordinarily  two  hundred  and  a  half  of  hops  y 
they  tie  a  handful  of  hops  in  each  lower  corner  of  the 
bag  to  ferve  as  handles  to  it ;  and  they  fallen  the 
mouth  of  the  bag,  fo  placed  that  the  hoop  may  reft 
upon  the  edges  of  the  hole. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  hops  down  into  the 
bag,  treads  the  bag  on  every  fide,  another  perfon  con¬ 
tinually  putting  them  in  as  he  treads  them  till  the  bag. 
is  full;  which  being  well  filled  and  trodden,  they  unrip* 
the  faflening  of  the  bag  to  the  hoops,  and  let  it  down, 
and  clofe  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  tying  up  a  handful 
of  hops  in  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  as  was  done  in 
the  lower  part. 

Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  wrell 
dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  wdll  keep  good  leve- 
ral  years;  but  care  muff  be  taken  that  they  be  neither 
deftroyed  nor  fpoiled  by  the  mice  making  their  nefls  in 
them. 

Produce .  The  charge  of  an  acre  of  hop-ground  in 
moft  parts  of  England  where  hop3  are  cultivated,  is 
computed  thus  :  three  pounds  for  the  hufbandry,  four 
pounds  for  the  w  ear  of  the  poles,  five  pounds  for  pick¬ 
ing  and  drying,  one  pound  ten  fhillings  for  dung,  one 
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good  to  purify  the  blood  in  the  (curvy,  and  mod  cuta¬ 
neous  difeafes  ;  decoctions  of  the  flowers,  and  fyrups 
thereof,  are  of  ufe  againft  peftilential  fevers  ;  juleps 
and  apozems  are  alfo  prepared  with  hops  for  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  and  hyfterical  affeCtions,  and  to  promote 
the  menfes. 

A  pillow  (luffed  with  hops  and  laid  under  the  head, 
is  faid  to  procure  flecp  in  fevers  attended  with  a  deli¬ 
rium.  But  the  principal  ufe  of  hops  is  in  the  brew- 
cry,  for  the  prefer vation  of  malt  liquors  ;  which  by  the 
fuperaddition  of  this  balfamic,  aperient,  and  diuretic 
bitter,  become  lefs  vifcid,  lefs  apt  to  turn  four,  more 
detergent,  more  difpofed  to  pafs  off  by  urine,  and  in 
general  more  falubrious.  They  are  faid  to  contain  an 
agreeable  odoriferous  principle,  which  promotes  the 
vinous  fermentation.  When  (lightly  boiled  or  infufed 
in  warm  water,  they  increafe  its  fpirituofity. 

Laws  relating  to  HOPS .  By  9  Anne,  cap.  I2r.  an 
additional  duty  of  3d.  a  pound  is  laid  on  all  hops  im¬ 
ported,  over  anS  above  all  other  duties ;  and  hops 
landed  before  entry  and  payment  of  duty,  or  without 
warrant  for  landing,  (hall  be  forfeited  and  burnt  ;  the 
(hip  alfo  (hall  be  forfeited,  and  the  perfon  concerned  in 
importing  or  landing  fhall  forfeit  5I.  a  hundred  weight ; 
7  Geo.  II.  cap.  19.  By  9  Anne,  cap.  12.  there  (hall 
be  paid  a  duty  of  id.  for  every  pound  of  hops  grown 
in  Great  Britain,  and  made  fit  for  ufe,  within  fix 
months  after  they  are  cured  and  bagged  ;  and  hop- 
grounds  are  required  to  be  entered  on  pain  of  40s.  an 
acre.  Places  of  curing  and  keeping  are  alfo  to  be  en¬ 
tered,  on  pain  of  50I.  which  may  be  viflted  by  an  offi- 
cer  at  any  time  without  obftruflion,  under  the  penalty 
of  20I.  All  hops  (hall,  within  fix  weeks  after  gather¬ 
ing,  be  brought  to  fuch  places  to  be  cured  and  bagged, 
on  pain  of  5s.  a  pound.  The  rebagging  of  foreign 
hops  in  Britifli  bagging  for  fale  or.  exportation,  incurs 
a  forfeiture  of  iol.  a  hundred  weight;  and  defrauding 
the  king  of  his  duty  by  ufing  twice  or  oftener  the  fame 
bag,  with  the  officer’s  mark  upon  it,  is  liable  to  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  40I.  The  removal  of  hops  before  they  have 
been  bagged  and  weighed,  incurs  a  penalty  of  50I. 
Concealment  of  hops  fubje&s  to  the  forfeiture  of  20I. 
and  the  concealed  hops ;  and  aay  perfon  who  (hall  pri¬ 
vately  convey  away  any  hops,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  king  and  owner,  fhall  forfeit  5s.  a  pound.  And 
the  duties  are  required  to  be  paid  within  fix  months 
after  curing,  bagging,  and  weighing,  on  pain  of  double 
duty,  two-thirds  to  the  king,  and  one-third  to  the  in¬ 
former.  No  common  brewer,  &c.  (hall  ufe  any  bitter 
ingredient  inflead  of  hops,  on  pain  of  20I.  Hops 
which  have  paid  the  duty  may  be  exported  to  Ireland; 
but  by  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  1,  there  fhall  be  no  drawback; 
and  by  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  19.  no  foreign  hops  fhall  be 
landed  in  Ireland.  Notice  of  bagging  and  weighing 
(hall  be  fent  in  writing  to  the  officer,  on  pain  of  50I. 
6  Geo.  cap.  21.  And  by  14  Geo.  III.  cap.  68.  the 
officer  (hall,  on  pain  of  5I.  weigh  the  bags  or  pockets, 
and  mark  on  them  the  true  weight  or  tare,  the  planter’s 
name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  date  of  the  year 
in  which  fuch  hops  were  grown  ;  and  the  altering  or 
forging,  or  obliterating  fuch  mark,  incurs  a  forfeiture 
of  iol. — The  owners  of  hops  (ball  keep  at  their  oafls, 
Sic.  juff  weights  and  feales,  and  permit  the  officer  to 
ufe  them  on  pain  of  20I.  6  Geo.  cap.  21.  And  by 

10  Geo.  III.  cap.  44.  a  penalty  of  iool.  is  inflided 
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to  ufe  calk*  inflead  of  bags,  under  the  fame  regulations.  II 
6  Geo.  cap.  21.  If  any  perfon  fhall  mix  with  hops  Horai)olh 
any  drug  to  alter  the  colour  or  feent,  he  fliall  forfeit 
5k  a  hundred  weight.  If  any  perfon  fhall  unlawfully 
and  malicioufly  cut  hop  binds  growing  on  poles  in  any 
plantation,  he  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  37. 

HOPE,  in  Ethics ,  is  the  defire  of  fome  good,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  belief  of  the  poflibility  at  lead,  of  obtaining 
it,  and  enlivened  with  joy,  greater  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  greater  or  lefs  probability  of  our  poffefiing  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  hope.  Alexander,  preparing  for  his  Afian 
expedition,  diftributed  his  hereditary  dominions  among 
his  friends  ;  allotting  to  fome  villages,  to  others  bo¬ 
roughs,  to  others  cities  ;  and  being  afked  what  he  had 
referved  for  himfelf,  replied,  Hope. 

HOPE ,  Good,  Cape  of  \  See  GOOD  Hope . 

HOPEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  polya- 
delphia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

HOPLITES,  Hoplitje  (formed  of  cVAav,  armour ), 
in  antiquity,  were  fuch  of  the  candidates  at  the  Olympic 
and  other  facred  games  as  ran  races  in  armour. 

One  of  the  fined  pieces  of  the  famous  Parrhafius 
was  a  painting  which  reprefented  two  hoplites ;  the 
one  running,  and  feeming  to  fweat  large  drops  ;  the 
other  laying  his  arms  down,  as  quite  fpent  and  out  of 
breath. 

HOPLITODROMOS,  (formed  of  ottXov,  armour ; 
and  I  run),  in  the  ancient  gymnaflic  fports,  a 

term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  went  through  thofe 
toilfome  and  robufl  exercifes  in  complete  armour  ;  by 
which  the  exercife  became  much  more  violent,  and  the 
wearing  of  armour  in  the  time  of  battle  much  more 
eafy. 

HOPLOMACPII,  O TrXop'd'fcoi,  (compofed  of  ottXov, 
armour ,  and  pawpoa,  I fight),  in  antiquity,  were  a  fpe- 
cies  of  gladiators  who  fought  in  armour  ;  either  com¬ 
pletely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  or  only  with  a  ca(k 
and  cuirafs. 

HOPPER,  a  veffel  in  which  feed-corn  is  carried  at 
the  time  of  fowing. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  wooden  trough  in  a 
mill,  into  Which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 

HOR,  a  mountain,  or  mountainous  trad  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  fitnated  in  that  circuit  which  the  Ifraelites 
took  to  the  fouth  and  Jouth-eafl  of  Edom  in  their  way 
to  the  borders  of  Moab  :  on  this  mountain  Aaron 
died.  -The  inhabitants  were  called  Horites.  This  trad 
was  alfo  called  Seir,  either  from  a  native  Horite,  or 
from  Efau,  by  way  of  anticipation  from  his  hairy 
habit  of  body  5  whofe  poflerity  drove  out  the  Ho¬ 
rites. 

HOR^E.  See  Hours. 

HQRiEA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  facrifices,  confid¬ 
ing  of  fruits,  Sic.  offered  in  fpring,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter  ;  that  heaven  might  grant  mild  and  tem¬ 
perate  weather.  Thefe,  according  to  Meurfius,  were 
offered  to*  the  goddeffes  called  'Q^xi,  i.  e.  Hours,  who 
were  three  in  number,  attended  upon  the  Sun,  prefided 
over  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  and  had  divine  wor- 
(hip  paid  them  at  Athens. 

HORAPOLLO,  or  Horus  Apollo,  a  gramma¬ 
rian  of  Panaplus  in  Egypt,  according  to  Suidas,  who 
firff  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Conflantinople 

under 
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uncter  the  reign  of  Theodofius.  _ 

der  his  name,  two  books  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians :  which  Aldus  firfl  publiflied  in  Greek  in 
1 5°5>  ™  folio-  and  they  have  often  been  publifhed 
finee,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes.  It  is  not  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alexandria 
was  the  author  of  thefe  books-,  they  being  rather 
thought  to  belong,  to  another  Horapollo  of  more  an¬ 
cient  date  :  on  which  head,  fee  Fabricius's  Bibliotheca 
Greeca. 

HORATII,  three  Roman  brothers,  who,  under  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  fought  againft  the  three. 
Curiatii,  who  belonged  to  the  Alban  army.  Two  of 
the  Horatii  were  firft  killed  5  but  the  third,  by  his 
addrefs,  fucceftively  flew  the  three  Curiatii,  and  by 
this  victory  rendered  the  city  of  Alba  fubjecl  to  the 
•Romans.  “See  Rome. 

HORATIUS,  furnamed  Codes  from  his  lofmg  an 
eye  in  combat,  was  nephew  to  the  conful  Horatius 
Pulvillus,  and  defeended  from  one  of  the  three  bro¬ 
thers  who  fought  againft  the  Curiatii.  Porfenna, 
laying  ficge  to  Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from  Janicu- 
lum  ;  and  purfued  them  to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Tiber,  which  joined  the  city  to  Janiculum.  Largius, 
Herminius,  and  Horatius  Codes,  fuftained  the  fhock 
of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  and  prevented  their  en¬ 
tering  the  city  with  the  Romans ;  but  Largius  and 
Herminius  having  pafled  the  bridge,  Horatius  Codes 
was  left  alone,  and  repulfcd  the  enemy  till  the  bridge 
was  broken  under  him  :  he  then  threw  himfelf  armed 
into  the  Tiber,  fwam  acrofs  the  river,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph. 

Horatius,  Quintus  Flaccus ,  the  mod  excellent  of 
the  Latin  poets  of  the  lyric  and  fatirical  kind,  and 
the  mofl  judicious  critic  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  was 
the  grandfon  of  a  freedman,  and  was  born  at  Venu- 
flum  64  B.  C.  He  had  the  beft  maflers  in  Rome, 
after  which  he  completed  his  education  at  Athens. 
Having  taken  up  arms,  he  embraced  the  party  of  Bru¬ 
tus  and  Caflius,  but  left  his  fliield  at  the  battle  of  Phi¬ 
lippi.  Some  time  after  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  Rudy  of  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  ta¬ 
lents  foon  made  him  known  to  Auguftus  and  Mecse- 
nas,  who  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him,  and  loaded 
him  with  favours.  Horace  alfo  contracted  a  ftriCt 
friendthip  with  Agrippa,  Pollio,  Virgil,  and  all  the 
other  great  men  of  his  time,  He  lived  without  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  led  a  tranquil  and  agreeable  life  with  his 
friends  ;  but  was  fubjeCt  to  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  57.  There  are  ftili  extant"  his 
Odes,  Epiflles,  Satires,  and  Art  of  Poetry  ;  of  which 
there  have  been  a  great  number  of  editions.  The  Left 
are  thofe  of  the  Louvre,  in  1642,  folio  5  of  Paris  1691, 
quarto.;  of  Cambridge,  1699  ;  and  Lhat  with  Bentley’s 
emendations,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1711. 

HO  HD,  in  Geography,  is  ufed  for  a  company  of 
wandering  people,  which  have  no  fettled  habitation, 
hut  ftroll  about,  dwelling  in  waggons  or  under  tents, 
to  be  ready  to  (luft  as  foon  as  the  herbage,  fruit,  and 
the  prefent  province,  is  eaten  bare  :  fuch  arc  feveral 
tribes  ot  the  Tartars,  particularly  thofe  who  inhabit 
beyond,  the  Wolga,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Aftracan  and 
Bulgaria. 

A  hord  confifts  of  50  or  60  tents,  ranged  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  and  leaving  an  open  place  in  the  middle.  The  in- 
Vol.  X.  Part  II. 
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There  are  extant,  un-  habitants  in  each  hord  ufually  form  a  military  company 
or  troop,  the  eldeft  whereof  is  commonly  the  captain, 
and  depends  on  the  general  or  prince  of  the  whole  na- 
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tion. 

HORDEUM,  Barley,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  triandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  4th  order,  Gramina .  See  Botany 
Index. 

HORDICALIA,  or  Hordicidia,  in  antiquity,  a 
religious  feaft  held  among  the  Romans,  wherein  they 
facrificed  cattle  big  with  young.  This  feaft  fell* on 
April  15th,  on  which  day  they  facrificed  30*  cows  with 
calf  to  the  goddefs  Telius  or  the  Earth  ;  part  of  them 
were  facrificed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  calves 
taken  out  of  their  bellies  were  burnt  to  allies  at  firft  by 
the  pontifices,  afterwards  by  the  eideft  of  the  veltal 
virgins. 

HOREB,  or  Orer,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrma, 
contiguous  to >  and  on  the  foutli  iide  of  Mount  Sinai; 
the  feene  of  many  miraculous  appearances. 

HORESTI  (Tacitus),  a  people  of  Britain,  beyond 
Solway  frith.  Now  EJlzdalc  (Camden). 

t  HORITES,  an  ancient  people,  who  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Seir  beyond  Jordan 
(Gen.  xiv.  6.).  They  had  princes,  and  were  power¬ 
ful,  even  before  Efau  made  a  conqueft  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  {id.  xxx vi.  20—30.).  The  Horites,  the  defend¬ 
ants  of  Seir  and  the  Edomites,  feem  afterwards  to 
have  been  confounded,  and  to  have  compofed  but  one 
people  . (Deut.  ii.  2.  xxxiii.  2.  and  Judg.  v.  4.).  They 
dwelt  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and  Arabia  Deferta,  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  promifed  land.  We  find  the  Hebrew 
word  D'wn,  Chorim ,  which  in  the  book  of  Genefis  is 
tranflated  Horites ,  to  be  ufed  in  Jn  appellative' fenfc  in 
feveral  other  paffages  of  feripture,  and  ,to  flgnify  no¬ 
bles,  or  great  and  powerful  men  (1  Kings  xxi.  8.  11. 
and  Neh.  ii.  16.  iv.  14.  v.  7.  vi.  17.  vii.  5.  xii.  17.  EccL 
x.  17.  I fa.  xxxiv.  1 2.  Jer.  xxvii.  20.  xxxix.  6.)  5  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  hence 
their  heroes ,  in  like  manner  as  they  derived  Anax,  “a 
king,”  from  the  Tons  of  Anak,  the  famous  giant  in 
Paleftine. 

HOREHOUND,  the  name  of  a  plant.  See  Mar- 
rubium,  Botany  Index . 

HORIZON,  or  Horison,  in  Geography  and  djlro- 
nomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  fiphere,  dividing  the  world 
into  two  parts  or  hemifpheres  -,  the  one  upper  and 
vifible,  the  other  lower  and  hid.  The  word  is  pure 
Greek,  which  literally  fignifies  “bounding  or 

terminating  the  fight being  formed  of  •$<£*,  ter  mu 
no ,  definio ,  “  I  bound,  I  limit  j”  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  finitor,  “  finiiher.”  See  Astronomy  and  Geo¬ 
graphy. 

The  horizon  is  either  rational  or  fetifible . 

Rational ,  true ,  or  agronomical  HORIZON,  which  is  al¬ 
fo  called  Amply  and  abfolutely horizon,  is  a  great 
circle,  whofe  plane  pafTes  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  whofe  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It 
divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemi¬ 
fpheres. 

Senflble,  ylfibfe,  or  apparent  HORIZON,  is  a  lefler  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  fphere,  which  divides  the  vifible  part  of  the 
fphere  from  the  invisible.  Its  poles,  too,  are  the  ze¬ 
nith  and  nadir  :  and  eonfequently  the  fenjibte  horizon  is 
araliel  to  die  rational ;  and  it  is  cut  at  right  angles, 
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and  Into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  verticals. — The  fenfi - 
ble  horizon  is  divided  into  eajlern  and  wefern.  The 
j  eajlern  or  ortive  horizon,  is  that  part  of  the  horizon 
wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  rife.  The  wjlern  or  oc - 
cidual  horizon,  is  that  wherein  the  ftars  fct.  The  al¬ 
titude  or  elevation  of  any  point  of  the  fphere,  is  an 
arch  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it  and  the 
fenfible  horizon. 

By  fenfible  horizon  is  alfo  frequently  meant  a  circle, 
which  determines  the  fegment  of  the  furfaee  of  the 
earth,  over  which  the  eye  can  reach  5  called  alfo  the 
phyfeal  horizon .  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a  fpacious  hori¬ 
zon ,  a  narrow  fcanty  horizon . 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the 
horizon,  is  taken  in  the  horizon,  or  on  a  level  with 
the  horizon. — We  fay,  a  horizontal  plane ,  horizontal 
line ,  &c. 

HORIZONTAL  Dial ,  is  that  drawn  on  a  parallel  to  the 
horizon  :  having  its  gnomon,  or  Ryle,  elevated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  for  which 
it  is  deligned.  Horizontal  dials  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  Ample  and  eafy.  The  manner  of  deferibing  them, 
fee  under  the  article  Dial. 

HORIZONTAL  Line ,  in  PerfpeBive ,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  through  the  principal  point,  parallel  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  :  or,  it  is  the  interfe&ion  of  the  horizontal  and 
perfpe&ive  planes.  See  Perspective. 

HORIZONTAL  Plane ,  is  that  which  is  parallel  to  the 
horizon  of  the  place,  or  nothing  inclined  thereto. 

The  bufmefs  of  levelling  is  to  find  whether  two  points 
be  in  the  horizontal  plane  \  or  how  much  the  deviation 
is.  See  Levelling. 

HORIZONTAL  Plane ,  in  PerfpeBive ,  is  a  plane  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  palling  through  the  eye,  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  perfpe&ive  plane  at  right  angles. 

Horizontal  ProjeBion .  See  Geography  Index . 

HORIZONTAL  Range ,  or  Level  Range ,  of  a  piece  of 
©rdnande,  is  the  line  it  deferibes,  when  diredted  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon  or  horizontal  line.  See  Gunnery, 
paffim. 

Horizontal  Moon .  See  Moon,  Astronomy  Index. 
Horizontal  Speculum .  See  Speculum. 

HORMINUM,  Clary,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  didynamia  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  5 2d  order,  Verticillatce .  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

HORN,  in  Phyfology ,  a  hard  fubftance  growing 
on  the  heads  of  divers  animals,  particularly  the  cloven¬ 
footed  quadrupeds  \  and  ferving  them  both  as  weapons 
of  offence  and  defence. 

The  horn  of  animals  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  their 
gelatinous  matter  •  and  is  only  that  matter  charged  with 
a  lefs  quantity  of  water,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  earth, 
and  fufhciently  condenfed  to  have  a  firm  and  folid  con¬ 
fidence.  By  digefting  horn  with  water  in  Papin’s  di- 
gefter,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  into  jelly. 

Horn  is  a  perfectly  animalifed  matter,  and  furnifhes 
in  diftillation  the  fame  principles  as  all  animal  matters  *, 
that  is,  at  firft  a  pure  phlegm,  with  a  degree  of  heat 
not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water  \  then  a  volatile  al¬ 
kaline  fpirit,  which  becomes  more  and  more  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  flrong  y  a  fetid,  light,  and  thin  oil ;  a  con¬ 
crete  volatile  fait,  which  forms  ramifications  upon  the 
fides  of  the  receiver ;  much  air ;  fetid  oil,  which  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  black  and  thick  5  and  laftly,  it 


leaves  in  the  retort  a  confiderable  quantity  of  almofl 
incombullible  coal,  from  which,  after  its  incineration, 
fcarcely  any  fixed  alkali  can  be  obtained. 

Animal  oil,  and  particularly  that  which  is  drawn  firft 
in  the  diftillation  of  horn,  is  fufceptible  of  acquiring 
great  thinnefs  and  volatility  by  repeated  diftillations, 
and  is  then  called  the  oil  of  dippel . 

The  horns  of  flags,  and  of  other  animals  of  that  kind, 
are  the  moft  proper  to  furnifh  the  animal  oil  to  be  rec¬ 
tified  in  the  manner  of  dippel  ;  becaufe  they  yield  the 
largeft  quantity.  Tliefe  horns  alfo  differ  from  the  horns 
of  other  animals  in  this,  that  they  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  earth  which  is  in  bones 
hence  they  feem  to  poffcfs  an  intermediate  nature  be¬ 
twixt  horns  and  bones. 

Hart's- Horn.  See  HART'S-Horn. 

Horns  make  a  confiderable  article  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  Bullocks  horns,  foftened  by  the  fire, 
ferve  to  make  lanthorns,  combs,  knives,  ink-horns,  to¬ 
bacco-boxes,  &  c. 

Dyeing  of  HORN. — Black  is  performed  by  fteeping 
brafs  in  aquafortis  till  it  be  returned  green  :  with  this 
the  horn  is  to  be  wafhed  once  or  twice,  and  then  put 
into  a  warmed  decoCtion  of  logwood  and  w  ater.  Green 
is  begun  by  boiling  it,  &c.  in  alum-water  j  then  with 
verdigrife,  ammoniac,  and  white-wine  vinegar  \  keep¬ 
ing  it  hot  therein  till  fufhciently  green.  Red  is  begun 
by  boiling  it  in  alum-water  *,  and  finifhed  by  decoClion 
in  a  liquor  compounded  of  quick-limc  fteeped  in  rain 
water,  ftrained,  and  to  every  point  an  ounce  of  Brazil¬ 
wood  added.  In  this  decoClion  the  bone,  &.c.  is  to  be 
boiled  till  fufhciently  red. 

Dr  Le  wis  informs  us  that  horns  receive  a  deep  black 
ftain  from  folution  of  filver.  It  ought  to  be  diluted  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  not  fenfibly  to  corrode  the  fubjeCl  \ 
and  applied  two  or  three  times,  if  neceffary,  at  confi- 
derablc  intervals,  the  matter  being  expofed  as  much  as 
poffible  to  the  fun,  to  haften  the  appearance  and  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  colour. 

Dyeing  or  fa  in  in g  HORN  to  imitate  Tortoife-fjell. — . 
The  horn  to  be  dyed  muft  be  firft  prefled  into  proper 
plates,  feales,  or  other  flat  form  ;  and  the  following 
mixture  prepared.  Take  of  quick-lime  two  parts,  and 
of  litharge  one  part  ;  temper  them  together  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  foft  pafte  with  foap-ley.  Put  this  pafte 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn,  except  fuch  as  are  pro¬ 
per  to  be  left  tranfparent,  in  order  to  give  it  a  nearer 
refemblance  of  the  tortoife-fliell.  The  horn  muft  re¬ 
main  in  this  manner  covered  with  the  pafte  till  it  be 
thoroughly  dry  \  when,  the  pafte  being  brufhed  off, 
the  horn  will  be  found  partly  opaque  and  partly  tranf¬ 
parent,  in  the  manner  of  tortoife-fliell  ;  and  when  put 
over  a  foil,  of  the  kind  of  latten  called  cjjidue ,  will  be 
fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from  it.  It  requires  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  fancy  and  judgment  to  difpofe  of  the  pafte  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of  tranfparent  parts, 
of  different  magnitudes  and  figures,  to  look  like  the 
effeft  of  nature  :  and  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  add 
femitranfparent  parts  *,  which  may  be  done  by  mixing 
whiting  with  fome  of  the  pafte  to  weaken  its  operation 
in  particular  places  *,  by  which  fpots  of  a  reddifh  brown 
will  be  produced,  which  if  properly  interfperfed,  efpo 
cially  on  the  edges  of  the  dark  parts,  will  greatly  in- 
creafe  both  the  beauty  of  the  work^  and  its  fimilitude 
with  the  real  tortoife-fliell. 
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Horn  is  alfo  a  fort  of  mufical  inflrument  of  the  wind 
r  kind  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  hunting,  to  animate  and  bring 
together  the  dogs  and  the  hunters.  The  term  ancient¬ 
ly  was,  wind  a  horn ,  all  horns  being  in  thofe  times 
compaffed  *,  but  fince  ftraight  horns  are  come  infafhion, 
they  fay  blow  a  horn,  and  fome times  found  a  horn.— 
There  are  various  leffons  on  a  horn ;  as  the  recheat, 
double  recheat,  royal  recheat,  running  or  farewell  re¬ 
cheat,  &c.  See  IIEcheat. 

The  Trench  horn  is  no  other  than  a  wreathed  or 
contorted  trumpet.  It  labours  under  the  fame  defers 
as  the  trumpet  itfelf ;  but  thefe  have  of  late  been  fo  pal¬ 
liated,  as  to  require  no  particular  feleCtion  of  keys  for 
this  inflrument.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  i  773,  a 
foreigner,  named  Spandau,  played  in  a  concert  at  the 
opera- houfe  a  concerto,  part  whereof  was  in  the  key  of 
C,  with  the  minor-third  ;  in  the  performance  of  which 
all  the  intervals  fecmed  to  be  as  perfect  as  in  any  wrind- 
inftrument.  This  improvement  was  effected  by  putting 
his  right  hand  into  the  bottom  or  bell  of  the  inftrument, 
and  attempering  the  founds  by  the  application  of  his 
fingers  to  different  parts  of  the  tube. 

The  Hebrews  made  ufe  of  horns,  formed  of  rams 
horns,  to  proclaim  the  jubilee  *  whence  the  name  Ju¬ 
bilee. 

Cape-HQRN .  See  Terra  del  Fuego . 

HORN-Beam .  See  Carpinus,  Botany  Index, 
HORN-Bill.  See  Buceros,  Ornithology  Index . 

HQRN-Blendey  a  fpecies  of  mineral.  See  Mineral¬ 
ogy  Index. 

Human  HORNS.  In  Hr  Charles  Leigh’s  natural  hi- 
flory  of  Lancafliire,  Chelhire,  and  the  Peak  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  is  the  print  of  a  woman  with  two  horns  on  her 
head.  When  (he  was  28  years  of  age  an  excrefcence 
grew  upon  her  head  like  a  wen,  which  continued  30 
years,  and  then  grew  into  two  horns.  After  four  years 
(lie  caff  them,  and  in  their  place  grew  two  others.  Af¬ 
ter  four  years  (lie  caft  thefe  alfo  5  and  the  horns  which 
were  on  her  head  in  1668  (the  time  when  the  account 
was  written)  were  then  loofe.  Her  picture  and  one  of 
her  horns  are  in  Afhmole’s  mufeum.  In  the  univeriity 
library  at  Edinburgh  is  preferved  a  horn  which  was  cut 
from  the  head  of  Elizabeth  Love,  in  the  50th  year  of 
her  ago,  It  grew  three  inches  above  the  ear,  and  was 
growing  feven  years. 

Horn  Diftemper ,  a  difeafe  incident  to  horned  cattle, 
affe&ing  the  internal  fubftance  of  the  horn  commonly 
called  the  pith,  which  it  infenlibly  waffes,  and  leaves 
the  horn  hollow’.  The  pith  is  a  fpongy  bone,  the 
cells  of  which  are  filled  with  an  un&uous  matter.  It 
is  furn iflied  with  a  great  number  of  (mail  blood  veflels, 
is  overfpread  with  a  thin  membrane,  and  appears  to  be 
united  by  futures  with  the  bonesjof  the  head.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  account  of  this  diftemper,  publifhed  by  Dr 
Tofts  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  vol.  i. 
the  faid  fpongy  bone  is  fometimes  partly,  and  fometimes 
entirely  waited.  The  horn  lofes  its  natural  heat,  and  a 
degree  of  coldnefs  is  felt  upon  handling  it.  The  dif- 
tcinper,  however,  isfeldom  fufpe&ed  without  a  particu¬ 
lar  acquaintance  with  the  other  lymptoms,  which  are  a 
dulnefs  in  the  countenance  of  the  beaft,  a  fluggifhnefs 
in  moving,  a  failure  of  appetite,  an  inclination  to  lie 
down,  and,  when  accompanied  with  an  inflammation  of 
brain,  a  giddinefs  and  frequent  tolling  of  the  head. 
I  he  limbs  are  fometimes  affeCted  with  ftiffnefs,  as  in  a 
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rheumatifm  5  in  cows  the  milk  often  fails,  the  udder  is 
hard,  and  in  almoff  all  cafes  there  is  a  fudden  waiting 
of  the  flelh.  As  foon  as  the  diftemper  is  difeovered,  an  s 
opening  into  the  difeafed  horn  Ihould  be  immediately 
made  5  which  may  be  done  with  a  gimlet  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  fize,  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  horn  as  is  mod  favour¬ 
able  for  the  difeharge.  It  is  recommended  as  moil  pru¬ 
dent  to  bore  at  firft  two  or  three  inches  above  the  head. 
If  it  is  found  hollow,  and  the  gimlet  paffes  through  to 
the  oppofite  fide,  and  no  blood  difeharges  from  the  aper¬ 
ture,  it  may  be  bell  to  bore  ftill  lower,  and  as  near  the 
head  as  it  (hall  be  judged  that  the  hollownefs  extends. 
This  opening  is  affirmed  to  be  a  neceffary  meafure,  and 
often  gives  immediate  relief.  Care  mull  be  taken  to 
keep  it  clear,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  clogged  by  a  thin  fluid 
that  gradually  oozes  out  and  fills  up  the  paffage.  Some 
have  praCiifed  fawing  off  the  horn  j  but,  according  to 
the  bell  obfervations,  it  fucceeds  no  better  than  bor¬ 
ing*  From  the  cafes  Dr  Tofts  has  feen,  he  is  led 
to  conclude  that  inje&ions  are  in  general  unneceffary  ; 
that,  when  the  diftemper  is  early  difeovered,  no  more 
is  required  than  a  proper  opening  into  the  horn,  keep¬ 
ing  it  fufficiently  clear  for  the  admiffion  of  freffi  air,  the 
removal  of  the  compreflion,  and  the  difeharge  of  float¬ 
ing  matter.  But  when  the  diftemper  has  reached  the 
brain,  fo  as  to  produce  great  inflammation,  it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  method  of  cure  will  fuc- 
ceed. 

HORN-Fi/h ,  Gar-fifh ,  or  Sea-needle.  See  Esox,  Ich¬ 
thyology  Index. 

HORN-Worh ,  in  fortification,  an  outwork  of  two 
demi-baftions  joined  by  a  curtain.  See  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

HORNBY,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancafliire, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Lune,  and  beautified 
with  a  handfome  parochial  chapel.  The  inhabitants 
are  eftimated  at  414,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.  W.  Long.  2.  33.  N.  Lat.  54.  3. 

HORN-castle,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lincoln- 
fliire.  It  had  a  caflle,  as  the  name  imports  3  from  the 
architecture  of  which,  and  the  Roman  coins  that  are 
fometimes  dug  up  here,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
camp  or  Ration  of  the  Romans.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  is  almoft  furrounded  with  water.  It  is  a 
figniory  of  13  lordfhips,  in  which  are  feveral  chapels* 
Horn-caftle  contained  in  1801  above  2000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  are  principally  occupied  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  fairs 
in  June  and  Auguft. 

HORNDON,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England.  It  ftands 
near  a  rivulet,  that  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  hence  falls 
into  the  Thames,  which  is  there  called  the  Hope.  E. 
Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

HORNE,  George,  an  Englifli  prelate  of  great 
eminence,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Maidftone,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  in  the  year  1730.  His  father  was 
reCtor  of  Otham,  and  having  for  fome  time  aCted  in  the 
capacity  of  a  tutor  at  Oxford,  was  well  qualified  to  fu- 
perintend  the  education  of  his  fon  George.  However, 
that  he  might  not  be  fpoiled  by  too  long  a  refidence  at 
home,  he  was,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  fent  to  Maid- 
flone  febool  at  the  age  of  13,  where  he  continued  un¬ 
der  an  eminent  teacher  for  two  years,  and  acquired 
fome  knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  particularly  the 
Hebrew,  and  went  to  Oxford  in  his  15th  year.  Her© 
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he  indefafcigably  laboured  to  (lore  his  mind  with  almoft 
every  branch  of  ufeful  learning,  and  rcfolved  to  make 
polite  literature  fubfervient  to  the  knowledge  and  illuf- 
tra/tion  of  the  Scriptures.  He  ftudied  the  Hebrew  more 
attentively,  and  was  wifely  exhorted  to  abandon  the 
method  of  Buxtorf,  ft>  encumbered  with  that  load  of 
rubbiih,  the  m  afore  tic  punctuation.  The  redlitude  of 
his  conduCt,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  converfation,  gain¬ 
ed  him  the  efteem  of  every  pcrfon  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted.  In  the  year  1749  he  was  made  B.  A.  and 
next  year  was  eleCted  to  a  fellowftiip  in  Magdalen  col¬ 
lege,  without  any  folicitation  upon  his  part. 

About  this  time  he  became  a  profelyte  to  what  are 
called  the  myfteries  of  Hutchinfonianifm ,  chiefly  through 
t-he  influence  of  Mr  William  Jones.  His  mind,  at  the 
age  of  19,  was  completely  fettered  by  thofe  doCtrincs, 
believing  that  it  was  the  defign  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
and  Dr  Clarke,  to  tub  vert  the  theology  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  introduce  the  ftoical  atiima  mundi  into  the 
place  of  the  God  of  the  univerfe  !  Under  the  influence 
of  fuch  an  infatuated  whim,  it  is  not  aftoniftiing  that  he 
fhould  endeavour  to  diferedit  the  fyftem  of  Newton. 
He  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  year  1752, 
when  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy  on  the  fubje£l  of  the 
cherubim,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  fubferibing 
himfelf  Ingenuus,  With  a  view  to  recommend  the 
writings  of  Hutchinfon,  he  publithed  “  A  fair,  candid, 
and  impartial  ftate  of  the  cafe  between  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  and  Mr  Hutchinfon  )  in  which  is  ftiewn,  how  far  a 
fyftem  of  phyfies  is  capable  of  mathematical  demonftra- 
tion*,  how  far  Sir  Ifaac’s,  as  fuch  a  fyftem,  has  that  de- 
rnonftration  •,  and  confequently,  what  regard  Mr  Hut- 
chinfon’s  claim  may  deferve  to  have  paid  it.”  In  the 
year  1753  Mr  Horne  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  ac¬ 
quired  high  reputation  as  a  public  fpeaker,  as  his  com- 
pofttions  were  excellent,  and  his  elocution  graceful. 
While  preaching  before  the  univerflty,  he  introduced 
fome  of  his  peculiar  notions,  which  again  led  him  into 
controverfy.  A  piece  made  its  appearance,  entitled, 
i6  A  word  to  the  Hutchinfonians ;  or,  remarks  on  three 
extraordinary  fermons,  lately  preached  before  the  uni* 
verfity  of  Oxford,  by  Dr  Patten,  Mr  Wetherell,  and 
Mr  Horne.”  To  this  our  author  replied  in  his  “  A- 
pology  for  certain  gentlemen  in  the  univerflty  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  afperfed  in  a  late  anonymous  pamphlet,”  &c. 
The  vindication  of  the  hint  to  the  Hutchinfonians,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  produ&ion  of  Dr  Kcnnicott,  who 
became  afterwards  fo  famous  for  his  labours  in  collating 
Hebrew  manuferipts,  and  his  valuable  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  He  (Mr  Horne)  was  chofen  pro&or 
of  the  univerflty  in  1758,  and  on  the  honourable  termi¬ 
nation  of  his. authority  was  created  B.  D.  When  Mr 
(afterwards  Dr)  Kennicott,  gave  the  world  propofals 
for  collating  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  correcting  the  original,  and  preparing  for  a  new 
tranflation,  Mr  Horne  was  very  much  alarmed.  He 
falfely  apprehended  that  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  meafure 
would  overwhelm  the  facred  text  with  licentious  criti¬ 
cism  5  on  which  account  he  publiflied,  in  1760,  “  A 
view  of  Mr  Kennicott’s  method  of  correfling  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  with  three  queries  formed  thereon,  and 
humbly  Submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  learned 
and  Chriftian  world.”  But  an  acquaintance  which 
*hus  began  in  hoftility  was  converted  afterwards  into 


genuine  friendftiip,  which  continued  through  the  whole 
of  life. 

In  1764,  Mr  Horne  was  created  D.  D.  although  as 
yet  advanced  to  no  confpicuous  ftation.  On  the  death 
of  Dr  Jenner,  the  prefldent  of  Magdalen  college,  Dr 
Horne  was  appointed  to  Succeed  him  in  a  poft  at  once 
honourable  and  valuable,  in  the  beginning  of  1 768, 
after  which  we  are  informed  that  he  exchanged  a  Single 
for  a  married  life.  Next  year  he  publiflied  64  Confide- 
rations  on  the  life  and  death  of  St  John  the  Baptift, 
being  the  fubftance  of  feveral  fermons  preached  by  him 
before  the  univerflty.”  In  1777,  he  was  chofen  chap¬ 
lain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  which  he  held  for  ten 
years.  In  1772,  when  a  number  of  clergymen  had 
formed  the  refolution  of  petitioning  parliament  for  re¬ 
lief  as  to  the  fubferibing  the  liturgy  and  thirty-nine  ar¬ 
ticles,  Dr  Horne  determined,  if  poflible,  to  defeat  their 
obje<ft,  for  which  purpofehe  publiflied  “  Confiderations 
on  the  proje&ed  reformation  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  North.” 

He  now  fet  about  the  finifhing  of  his  greateft  work, 
which  had  occupied  his  attention  for  almoft  20  years. 
This  was  his  u  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Pfalms,” 
which  appeared  in  1776,  in  2Vols  quarto.  It  exhibits 
profound  erudition,  a  great  genius,  and  fervent  piety  y 
and  is  perufed  with  much  pleafure  and  advantage  by 
every  judge  of  merit.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  chofen 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univerflty,  which  he  held  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1780.  On  the  publication  of 
Dr  Adam  Smith’s  letter,  containing  an  account  of  tho 
death  of  Mr  David  Hume,  Dr  Horne,  in  the  year 
1 777,  publicly  animadverted  upon  it,  in  “  A  letter  to 
Adam  Smith,  L.  L.D.  on  the  life,  death,  and  philo- 
fophy  of  his  friend  David  Hume,  Efq.  by  one  of  the 
people  called  Chriftians.”  In  this  work  he  expofes  the 
abfurdities  of  the  Scotch  philofopher’s  performance,  to 
the  contempt  of  the  religious  world,  with  clear  and 
conclufive  rcafoning,  and  keen  but  good-humoured 
irony.  In  1779,  Dr  Horne  publiflied  “  Difcourfes  on 
various  fubjeids  and  occafions,”  in  two  volumes  o&avo, 
which  have  procured  the  approbation  of  all  deferiptions 
of  readers. 

As  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerflty  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Lord  North,  to  whofe  intereft,  joined 
with  that  of  Lord  Hawkefbury,  he  was  indebted,  in 
1781,  for  the  deanery  of  Canterbury.  His  time  was 
now  divided  between  this  city  and  Oxford,  and  the 
ccnfcientious  difeharge  of  every  part  of  his  complex 
duty  made  him  univerfally  beloved.  In  1784  he  pub¬ 
liflied  letters  on  infidelity,  fimilar  to  his  reply  to  Dr 
Adam  Smith.  The  books  againft  which  he  levelled 
his  ridicule  are,  “  An  apology  for  the  life'and  writings 
of  David  Hume,  Efq. Hume’s  “  Dialogues  on  natu¬ 
ral  religion  An  effay  on  fuicide  by  the  lame  author, 
and  a  treatife  entitled  “  Doubts  of  the  Infidels.”  In 
the  year  1790,  when  Dr  Bagot  was  tranflated  to  the 
fee  of  St  Afaph,  Dr  Horne  was  appointed  to  fuceeed 
him  in  the  fee  of  Norwich.  His  laft  literary  labours 
w’ere  “  Qbfervations  on  the  cafe  of  the  Proteftant  dif- 
fenters  with  reference  to  the  corporation  and  teft  a£ls,” 
1790  \  and  u  A  charge  intended  to  have  been  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,”  at  his  firft 
vifitation,  1791.  When  he  was  raifed  to  the  epifcopal 
dignity,  his  health,  always  delicate,  began  rapidly  to 
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jomc  decline  j  but  from  the  waters  of  Bath  he  received  great 
II  relief,  to  which  place  he  repaired  a  third  time  in  the 

■  rn  ,  harvest  of  1791 .  On  his  way  he  was  feized  with  a  ftroke 

of  the  palfy,  and  after  languiftiing  for  a  few  weeks,  he 
died  at  Bath  on  the  17th  of  January  1792,  in  the  6id 
,  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  powerfully  animated  in  his  lad  moments  by 
thofc  hopes  which  fpring  from  the  promiles  of  the  gof- 
pel,  and  the  inexpreffible  fatisfa&ion  of  a  well-fpent 
life.  His  erudition  was  extenfive,  his  piety  fincere, 
and  his  whole  life  exemplary.  His  charity,  both  of  a 
public  and  private  nature,  was  very  extenfive,  and  if 
not  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  perfectly  fa- 
tisfied.  His  poft humous  works  are,  vols  iii.  and  iv.  of 
“  Difcourfes  on  feveral  fubje&s  and  occafions}”  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  fermons  j  and  “  Cautions  to  the  readers  of  Mr 
Law.” 

HORNERS,  thofe  people  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
prepare  various  utenfils  of  the  horns  of  cattle.  The 
horners  were  a  very  ancient  and  considerable  fraterni¬ 
ty  in  the  city  of  London  fome  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  they  complained  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  by  foreigners  buying  up  the  horns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  this 
bufinefs  loft  to  the  nation.  For  this  reafon  was  made 
the  ftatute  6  Edw.  IV.  by  which  the  fale  of  horns  to 
foreigners  (except  fuch  as  the  faid  horners  refufed)  was 
prohibited  ;  and  the  wardens  had  power  granted  them 
to  fearch  all  the  markets  in  London,  and  twenty-four 
miles  round,  and  to  infpeCl  Sturbridge  and  Ely  fair?, 
to  prevent  fuch  practices,  and  to  purchafc  horns  at  Ra¬ 
ted  prices.  But  on  plaufible  pretences  this  law  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  thereupon  the  old 
eVil  revived.  The  horners  again  applied  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  King  Edward’s  ftatute* was  renewed  (except¬ 
ing  as  to  the  infpe6tion  of  the  fairs),  and  ftill  remains 
in  force.  The  importation  of  unwrought  horns  into 
this  country  is  alfo  prohibited.  In  1750,  there  were 
exported  to  Holland*  514,500  lantern  leaves,  befides 
powder  flalks.  There  was  formerly  a  duty  of  20  {hil¬ 
lings  a  thoufand,  under  which  in  1682  were  exported 
76,650  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  this  duty  was 
taken  off,  and  thefe  and  all  other  manufactures  made 
of  horns  may  be  exported  free.  The  prefent  company 
of  horners  was  incorporated  January  12.  1638  }  and 
confifts  of  a  mafter,  two  wardens,  and  nine  aftiftants, 
without  livery  or  hall.  They  have  a  warehoufe  in 
Spitalfields,  to  which  the  horns  are  fent  as  brought 
from  town  and  country-markets,  and  thence  regularly 
divided,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceafed  members 
having  equal  (hares. 

HORNET,  a  fpecies  of  wafp.  See  Vespa,  Ento¬ 
mology  Index, 

HORNING,  in  Scots  Law ,  a  writing  iffuing  from 
the  lignet,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  at  the  inftance  of  a 
creditor  againft  his  debtor,  commanding  him  to-  pay  or 
perform  within  a  certain  time,  under  pain  of  being  de¬ 
clared  rebel,  and  by  a  caption  put  in  prifon. 

HORNSEY,  a  town  in  Yorkfhire,  18&  miles  north 
from  London,  and  15  from  Hull.  It  is  almoft  furround- 
ed  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea  )  and  the  church  having 
a  high  fteeple,  is  a  noted  fea-mark.  Not  many  years 
ago  there  was  a  ftreet  here  called  Hornjey-beck ,  which 
was  wafhed  away  by  the  fea,  except  a  houfe  or  two. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  500. 


Hornsey,  a  town  of  Middlefex,  five  miies  north  of 
London.  It  is  a  long  draggling  place,  fttuated  in  a 
low  valley,  but  extremely  pleafant,  having  the  new  ri¬ 
ver  winding  through  it.  Its  church,  of  which  High- 
gate  is  a  hamlet,  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  with  the  ftones 
that  came  from  Lodge-Hill,  the  biftiop  of  London’s 
hunting-feat  in  his  park  here  ;  ijt  having  been  his  ma¬ 
nor  from  the  moft  ancient  times.  About  a  mile  nearer 
this  is  a  coppice  of  young  trees,  called  Hornfey -wood ', 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  public-houfe,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  tine  profpedt,  and  is  a  great  refort  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London.  In  1801,  Hornfey  contained  2716  in¬ 
habitants. 

HORNPIPE,  a  common  inftrument  of  mufic  in 
Wales,  confiding  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  holes  at  fta- 
ted  diftances,  and  a  horn  at  each  end  :  the  one  to  col¬ 
let  the  wind  blown  into  it  by  the  mouth,  and  the 
other  to  carry  off  the  founds  as  modulated  by  the  per¬ 
former. 

Hornpipe  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  Englifti  air,  pro-< 
bably  derived  from  the  above  inftrument.  The  mea- 
fure  of  this  air  is  triple  time,  with  fix  crotchets  in  a 
bar  ;  four  of  which  are  to  be  beat  with  the  hand  down 
and  two  up. 

HOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  or  condrinR-- 
ing  dials  ;  called  alfo  dialling,  horologiography,  gno- 
monica,  fciatherica,  photofciatherica,  &c. 

HOROLOGIUM,  'Clgchoyiov,  (compofed  of 
hora9  “  time,  hour,”  and  Aoyo?,  “  fpeech,  difeourfe,”) 
a  common  name  among  ancient  writers  for  any  inftru¬ 
ment  or  machine  for  meafuring  the  hours ;  (fee  Chro¬ 
nometer). — Such  are  our  clocks,  watches,  fun-dials, 
&c.  See  Clock,  Watch,  Dial,  and  Clepsydra. 

Modern  inventions,  and  gradual  improvements,  have 
given  birth  to  fome  new  terms  that  come  properly  un¬ 
der  this  head,  and  annexed  new  meanings  to  others  to¬ 
tally  different  from  what  they  had  originally.  All 
chronometers  that  announced  the  hour  by  ftriking  on 
a  bell,  were  called  clocks ;  thus,  we  read  of  pocket- 
clocks,  though  nothing  could  feem  more  abfurd  than 
to  fuppofe  that  a  clock,  according  to  the  modern  id^a, 
fttould  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  In  like  manner,  all 
clocks  that  did  not  ftrike  the  hour  were  called  watches 
or  time- pieces  ^  and  the  different  parts  of  a  ftriking 
clock  were  diftinguiihed  by  the  watch-part  and  the 
clock  part  )  the  former  meaning  that  part  which  mea- 
fures  the  time,  and  the  latter  the  part  which  proclaims 
the  hours.  In  the  report  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  anno  1713,  relative  to  the  longi¬ 
tude  a£l,  he  dates  the  difficulties  of  afeertaining  the 
longitude  by  means  of  a  watch  :  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
feveral  eircumftance-s,  that  his  remarks  were  dire£tly 
to  be  underftood  of  a  time-piece  regulated  by  a  pendu¬ 
lum  j  for  his  objections  are  founded  on  the  known 
properties  of  the  pendulum,  fome  of  which  differ  effen- 
tially  from  the  properties  of  the  balance  and  fpring. 

It*  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  all  the  attempts  of 
Huygens  for  finding  the  longitude  were  by  means  of 
pendulum  clocks  that  did  not  ftrike  the  hour,  and  con- 
fequently,  according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  were 
called  watches .  At  this  time  fuch  machines  for  mea¬ 
furing  time  as  are  fixed  in  their  place  are  called  clocks , 
if  they  ftrike  the  hour  :  if  they  do  not  ftrike  the  hour, 
they  are  called  time-pieces ;  and  when  conftru£ted  with 
more  care,  for  a  more  accurate  meafure  of  time,  they 
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are  called  regulators .  Some  artifls  of  late  have  affect¬ 
ed  to  call  fuch  watches  as  were  conftrufted  for  aftrono- 
mical  and  nautical  obfervations  by  the  name  of  time¬ 
pieces,  probably  to  intimate  that  they  poffefs  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  thofe  conftruCted  with  a  pendulum. 

Mr  John  Harrifon  firft  gave  the  name  of  titne-hecper 
to  his  watch,  for  the*  performance  of  which  he  recei¬ 
ved  from  parliament  the  fum  of  2o,oool.  See  Longi¬ 
tude, 

For  the  account  of  the  principles  of  this  machine,  fee 
Time-Keeper.  And  for  the  chief  improvements  that 
have  been  made  for  the  more  accurate  meafure  of  time, 
fee  Pallets,  Pendulum,  and  Scapement. 

HOROPTER,  in  Optics ,  is  a  fight  line  drawn 
through  the  point  where  the  two  optic  axes  meet,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  that  which  joins  the  centres  of  the  two  eyes, 
©r  the  two  pupils. 

HOROSCOPE,  in  jijlrology ,  the  degree  or  point  of 
the  heavens  riling  above  the  eaftern  point  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  at  any  given  time  when  a  prediClion  is  to  be  made 
of  a  future  event :  as,  the  fortune  of  a  perfon  then  born, 
the  fuccefs  of  a  defign  then  laid,  the  weather,  See. 
The  word  is  compofed  of  horn ,  “  hour,”  and  the 

verb  <ncc7rioj,  video ,  “  I  behold.!’ 

Such  was  at  one  time  the  infatuation  concerning  ho- 
rofeopes,  that  Albertus  Magnus,  Cardan,  and  others, 
are  faid  to  have  had  the  temeritv  to  draw  that  of  Jefus 
Chrilt. 

Horoscope  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fcheme  or  figure  of  the 
twelve  houfes,  i.  e.  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac* 
wherein  is  marked  the  difpofition  of  the  heavens  for 
any  given  time.  Thus  we  fay,  to  draw  a  horofeope, 
conftruCl  a  horofeope,  &c.  We  call  it,  more  peculiar¬ 
ly,  calculating  a  nativity ,  when  the  life  and  fortune  of 
a  perfon  are  the  fubjeCl  of  the  prediction  \  for  they 
draw  horofeopes  of  cities,  great  enterprifes,  See.  Sec 
House. 

HOROSCOPY.  See  Divination,  N°  2. 

HORREA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  public  maga¬ 
zines  of  corn  and  falt-beef,  out  of  which  the  foldiers 
were  furniflied  on  their  march  in  the  military  roads  of 
the  empire.  Horrea  was  alfo  the  name  which  they  gave 
to  their  granaries. 

HORROX,  Jeremiah',  an  eminent  Englilh  aftro- 
nomer  in  the  17th  century,  w*as  born  at  Tetfteth  near 
Liverpool  in  Lancafhire  in  1619.  He  died,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  that  fcience  and  of  the  world,  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  juft  fin  idled  his  Venus  in 
Sole  vi/a  ;  which,  with  fome  other  works,  were  publifh- 
ed  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  quarto. 

HORROR,  ftri&ly  fignifies  fuch  an  excefs  of  fear 
as  makes  a  perfon  tremble.  See  Fear,  Fright,  and 
Terror.  In  medicine,  it  denotes  a  lhivering  and  (ba¬ 
king  of  the  whole  body,  coming  by  fits.  It  is  common 
at  the  beginning  of  all  fevers,  but  is  particularly  re¬ 
markable  in  thofe  of  the  intermittent  kind. 

HORROR  of  a  Vacuum ,  was  an  imaginary  principle 
among  the  ancient  philofophers,  to  which  they  aferibed 
the  afeent  of  water  in  pumps,  and  other  fimilar  pheno¬ 
mena,  which  are  now  known  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
weight  of  the  air. 

HORSE.  See  Equus,  Mammalia  Index . 

Horfes  were  very  rare  in  Judaea  till  Solomon’s  time. 
Before  him  we  find  no  horfemen  mentioned  in  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Xfrael.  David  having  won  a  great  battle  againft 
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Hadadezer  king  of  Shobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  4,  5.),  took  Horfe, 
1700  horfes,  and  lamed  all  belonging  to  the  chariots  of i— ' "vr-* 
war,  referving  only  100  chariots.  The  judges  and 
princes  of  Ifrael  ufed  generally  to  ride  on  mules  or  affes. 

After  David’s  time,  horfes  were  more  common  in  the 
country  of  Judah,  6kc.  Solomon  is  the  firft  king  of 
Judah  who  had  a  great  number  of  horfes,  and  he  kept 
them  rather  for  pomp  than  for  war  ;  for  we  do  not  read 
that  he  made  any  military  expeditions.  He  had,  fay3 
the  Scripture  (1  Kings  iv.  2 6.),  40,000  ftalls  of  horfes 
for  his  chariots,  and  1 2,000  horfemen  diftributed  in  his 
fortified  places  (1  Kings  x.  26.).  He  had  his  horfes 
from  Egypt  (ibid.  ver.  28,  29.)  }  and  there  was  not  a 
fet  which  did  not  coft  him  more  than  620  fhekels, 
which  make  of  our  money  about  90I.  Mofis  had  for¬ 
bidden  the  king  of  the  Hebrews  to  keep  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  horfes  (Deut.  xvii.  16.),  left  at  any  time  he 
(hould  be  inclined  to  carry  the  people  back  into 
Egypt. 

We  read  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings  (xxiii.  17.), 
that  Jofiah  took  away  the  horfes  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  his  predeceffors  had  confecrated  to  the  fun.  We 
know  the  fun  was  vorfhipped  over  all  the  eaft,  and  that 
the  horfe,  the  fwifteft  of  tame  beafts,  was  confecrated 
to  this  deity,  who  was  reprefen  ted  as  riding  in  a  cha¬ 
riot  drawn  by  the  raoft  beautiful  and  fwifteft  horfes  in 
the  world,  and  performing  every  day  his  journey  from 
eaft  to  weft,  in  order  to  communicate  his  light  to  man¬ 
kind.  Xenophon  deferibes  a  folemn  facrifice  of  horfes, 
which  was  made  with  ceremony  to  the  fun  :  they  were 
all  the  fineft  fteeds,  and  were  led  with  a  white  chariot, 
crowned,  and  confecrated  to  the  fame  god.  We  may 
believe  that  the  horfes  which  Jofiah  removed  out  of  the 
court  of  the  temple,  were  appointed  for  the  like  facri- 
fices.  The  rabbins  Inform  us,  that  thefe  horfes  were 
every  morning  put  to  the  chariots  dedicated  to  the  fun, 
whereof  there  is  mention  made  in  the  fame  book  $  and 
that  the  king,  or  fome  of  his  officers,  got  up  and  rode 
to  meet  the  fun  in  its  fifing,  as  far  as  from  the  eaftern 
gate  of  the  temple  to  the  fuburbs  of  Jerufalem.  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  horfes  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Kings  were  of  wood,  (tone,  or  metal,  ereCted  in  the 
temple  in  honour  of  the  fun  :  Others,  that  they  were 
horfes  which  none  were  permitted  to  ride  or  faften  to 
the  yoke,  but  were  free,  and  left  to  themfelves,  like 
thofe  w  hich  Julius  Caefar  let  loofe  and  fet  at  liberty  af¬ 
ter  his  paffage  of  the  Rubicon. 

Horfes  were  ufed  both  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  in  war,  but  were  not  originally  very  numerous  ; 
for  as  each  horfeman  provided  his  own  horfe,  few  w  ould 
be  able  to  bear  the  expence.  Horfes  for  a  confiderable 
time  were  managed  by  the  voice  alone,  or  by  a  fwitch, 
without  bridle,  faddle,  or  ftirrups.  Their  harnefs  was 
(kins  of  beafts,  or  fometimes  cloth.  Both  horfes  and 
men  amongft  the  Greeks  underwent  a  fevere  probation 
before  their  admiftion  into  the  cavalry. — Horfe-races  I 

W'ere  common  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  place  where  they  ran  or  breathed  their  courfers  was 
called  hippodrotnus . 

Management  of  a  HORSE  upon  and  after  a  Journey . 

See  that  his  (hoes  be  not  too  ftrait,  or  prefs  his  feet,  but 
be  exactly  ftiaped  ;  and  let  him  be  (hod  fome  days  be¬ 
fore  you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled  to 
his  feet. 

Obferve  that  he  is  furniflied  with  a  bitt  proper  for 

him, 
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Horfe.  him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 

- ^him  to  carry  low,  or  to  reft  upon  the  hand  when  he 

jortfman  s  0^ys  weary  which  horfemen  call  making  ufe  of  liis 
rfmar?'ffh  leg. 

The  mouth  of  the  bitt  {hould  reft  upon  his  bars 
about  half  a  finger’s-breadth  from  his  tulbes,  fo  as  not 
to  make  him  frumble  his  lips ;  the  curb  ftiould  reft  in 
the  hollow  of  his  beard  a  little  above  the  chin  ;  and  if 
it  gall  him,  you  muft  defend  the  place  with  a  piece  of 
buff  or  other  foft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  faddle  do  not  reft  upon  his  wi¬ 
thers,  reins,  or  back-bone,  and  that  one  part  of  it  do 
not  prefs  his  back  more  than  another. 

Some  riders  gall  a  horfe’s  Tides  below  the  faddle  with 
their  ftirrup-leathers,  efpecially  if  he  be  lean  ;  to  hin¬ 
der  it,  you  ftiould  fix  a  leather  ftrap  between  the  points 
of  the  fore  and  hind-bows  of  the  faddle,  and  make  the 
ftirrup-leather  pafs  over  them. 

Begin  your  journey  with  fhort  marches,  efpecially 
if  your  horfe  has  not  been  exercifed  for  a  long  time  ; 
fuffer  him  to  ftale  as  often  as  you  find  him  inclined  ; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  invite  him  to  it  *,  but  do  not  ex¬ 
cite  your  mares  to  ftale,  becaufe  their  vigour  will  be 
thereby  diminiftied. 

It  is  advifable  to  ride  very  foftly,  for  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour  before  you  arrive  at  the  inn,  that  the 
horfe  not  being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  breath,  when 
put  into  the  liable,  you  may  unbridle  him:  but  if  your 
bufinefs  obliges  you  to  put  on  rtiarply,  you  muft  then 
(the  weather  being  warm)  let  him  be  walked  in  a  man’s 
hand,  that  he  may  cool  by  degrees;  otherwife,  if  it  be 
very,  cold,  let  him  be  covered  with  cloths,  and  walked 
up  and  down  in  fome  place  free  from  wind  ;  but  in 
cafe  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  fneltered  walk, 
liable  him  forthwith,  and  let  his  whole  body  be  rubbed 
and  dried  with  ftraw. 

Although  fome  people  will  have  their  horfes  le-gs 
rubbed  down  with  ftraw  as  foon  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  liable,  thinking  to  fupple  them  by  that 
means;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  errors  that  can  be 
committed,  and  produces  no  other  effecls  than  to  draw 
down  into  the  legs  thofe  humours  that  are  always  ftir- 
red  up  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  ;  not  that  the 
rubbing  of  horfes  legs  is  to  be  difallowed  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have 
it  done  at  their  firft  arrival,  but  when  they  are  perfedlly 
cooled. 

Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  foon  as  your  horfe  is 
partly  dried,  and  eeafes  to  beat  in  the  flanks,  let  him 
be  unbridled,  his  bitt  w'aftied,  cleanfed,  and  wiped,  and 
let  him  eat  his  hay  at  pleafure. 

If  your  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  you  have  not  given 
him  water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  waftied  in  good 
mild  ale. 

The  duft  and  fand  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the  tongues 
and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  their  appetites : 
in  fuch  cafe,  give  them  bran  well  moiftened  with  wa¬ 
ter  to  cool  and  refrefti  their  mouths  ;  or  w'arti  their 
mouths  and  tongue  with  a  wret  fponge,  to  oblige  them 
to  eat. 

The  foregoing  dire<ff ions  are  to  be  obferved  after 
moderate  riding;  but  if  you  have  rode  exceflively  hard, 
unfaddle  your  horfe,  and  ferape  off  the  fweat  with  a 
fweating-knife,  or  feraper,  holding  it  with  both  hands, 
and  going  always  with . the.  hair  $  then  rub  his  head  and 


ears  with  a  large  hair-cloth,  w  ipe  him  alfo  between  the 
fore  legs  and  hind  legs  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  his  body 
ftiould  be  rubbed  all  over  with  ftraw,  efpecially  under 
his  belly  and  beneath  the  faddle,  till  he  is  thoroughly 
dry. 

That  done,  fet  on  the  faddle  again,  cover  him  ;  and 
if  you  have  a  warm  place,  let  him  be  gently  led  up  and 
down  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  if  not,  let  him 
dry  where  he  Hands. 

Or  you  may  unfaddle  him  immediately;  ferape  off 
the  fweat ;  let  the  oftler  take  a  little  vinegar  in  his 
mouth,  and  fquirt  it  into  the  horfe’s  ;  then  rub  his 
head,  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  his  whole 
body,  till  he  is  pretty  dry;  let  him  not  drink  till  he  is 
thoroughly  cool,  and  has  eaten  a  few  oats  ;  for  many, 
by  drinking  too  foon,  have  been  fpoiled.  Set  the 
faddle  in  the  fun  or  by  a  fire,  in  order  to  dry  the  pan- 


Horfe. 


nels. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  at  an  inn,  a  man  fhould,  „ 
before  they  are  unbridled,  lift  up  their  feet,  to  fee 
whether  they  want  any  of  their  ftioes,  or  if  thofe  they 
have  do  not  reft  upon  their  fides;  afterwards  he  ftiould 
pick  and  clear  them  of  the  earth  and  gravel  which  may 
be  got  betwixt  their  ftioes  and  foies. 

If  you  water  them  "abroad,  upon  their  return  from* 
the  river  caufe  their  feet  to  be  flopped  with  cowr- 
dung,  w  hich  will  eafe  the  pain  therein ;  and  if  it  be  in 
the  evening,  let  the  dung  continue  in  their  feet  all 
night,  to  keep  them  foft  and  in  good  condition  ;  but  if 
your  horfe  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  be  requifite  to  anoint 
the  fore  feet,  at  the  on-fetting  of  the  hoofs,  with  but¬ 
ter,  oil,  or  hog’s  greafe,  before  you  water  him  in  the 
morning,  and  in  dry  w  eather  they  ftiould  be  alfo  greafed 
at  noon. 

Many  horfes,  as  foon  as  unbridled,  inftead  of  eat¬ 
ing,  lay  themfelves  down  to  reft,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  pain  they  have  in  their  feet,  fo  that  a  man  is  apt 
to  think  them  lick  :  but  if  he  looks  to  their  eyes,  he 
will  fee  they  are  lively  and  good;  and  if  he  offers  them 
meat  as  they  are  lying,  they  will  eat  it  very  willingly  ; 
yet  if  he  handles  their  feet,  he  will  find  them  extreme¬ 
ly  hot,  wrhich  difeovers  their  fuffering  in  that  part. . 
You  muft  therefore  fee  if  their  ftioes  do  not  reft  upon 
their  foies,  which  is  fome  what  difficult  to  be  certainly, 
known  without  unftioeing  them  ;  but  if  you  take  off 
their  fhoes,  then  look  to  the  infide  of  them,  and  you 
may  perceive  that  thofe  parts  which  reft  upon  tho 
foies  are  more  fmooth  and  fliining  than  the  others  y  ■» 
in  this  cafe  you  are  to  pare  their  feet  in  thofe  parts, 
and  fix  on  their  ftioes  again,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and 
flopping  the  foies  with  Tcalding  hot  black  pitch  or 
tar. 

After  a  long  day’s  journey,  at  night  feel  your  horfe’s 
back,  if  he  be  pinched,  galled,  or  fuelled  (if  you  do 
not  immediately  difeover  it,  perhaps  you  may  after  flip¬ 
per),  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  rub  it  with  good' 
brandy  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  the  galls  are  be-- 
tween  the  legs,  ufe  the  fame  remedy ;  but  if  the  oftler 
rubs  him  well  between  the  legs,  he  will  feldom  be  gal¬ 
led  in  that  part. 

In  order  to  preferve  horfes  after  travel,  take  thefe  * 
few  ufeful  inftru&ions.  When  you  are  arrived  from  a 
journey,  immediately  draw  the  two  heel-nails  of  the 
fore  feet ;  and,  if  it  be  a  large  (hoe,  then  four  :  two  * 
or  .three  days  after,  you  may  blood  him  in  the  ne<?k, , 
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Horfe.  aild  feed  him  for  10  or  12  days  only  with  wet  bran, 
without  giving  him  any  oats  5  but  keep  him  well  lit¬ 
tered. 

The  reafon  why  you  are  to  draw  the  heel-nails,  is 
becaufe  the  heels  are  apt  to  (Veil,  and  if  they  are  not 
thus  eafed,  the  flioes  would  prefs  and  draiten  them 
too  much  :  it  is  alfo  advifable  to  flop  them  with  cow- 
dung  for  a  while  j  but  do  not  take  the  fhoes  off,  nor 
pare  the  feet,  becaufe  the  humours  are  drawn  down  by 
that  means. 

The  following  bath  will  be  very  ferviceable  for  pre- 
ferving  your  horfe’s  legs.  Take  the  dung  of  a  cow 
or  ox,  and  make  it  thin  with  vinegar,  fo  as  to  be  of 
the  confidence  of  thick  broth  \  and  having  added  a 
handful  of  fmall  fait,  rub  his  fore  legs  from  the  knees, 
and  the  hind  legs  from  the  gambrels,  chafing  them 
well  with  and  againft  the  hair,  that  the  remedy  may 
fink  in  and  flick  to  thofe  parts,  that  they  may  be  all 
covered  over  with  it.  Thus  leave  the  horfe  till  morn¬ 
ing,  not  wetting  his  legs,  but  giving  him  his  water  that 
evening  in  a  pail }  next  morning  lead  him  to  the  river, 
or  wafh  his  legs  in  well  water,  which  is  very  good,  and 
will  keep  them  from  fwelling. 

Thofe  perfons,  who,  to  recover  their  horfes  feet, 
make  a  hole  in  them,  which  they  fill  with  moiftened 
cow  dung,  and  keep  it  in  their  fore  feet  during  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  do  very  ill ;  becaufe,  though  the  con¬ 
tinual  moidure  that  iffues  from  the  dung  oceafions  the 
growing  of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  (brinks  it  fo  ex- 
ceflr/ely  when  out  of  that  place,  that  it  fplits  and  breaks 
like  glafs,  and  the  foot  immediately  draitens.  For  it 
is  certain,  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many  people)  fpoils  a  horfe’s  hoof:  it  does  indeed  moif- 
ten  the  foie,  but  it  dries  up  the  hoof,  which  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  from  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  recover 
a'  horfe’s  feet,  indead  of  cow-dung,  fill  a  hole  with  blue 
wet  clay,  and  make  him  keep  his  fore-feet  in  it  for  a 
month. 

Mod  horfes  that  are  fatigued  or  over-rid,  and  made 
lean  by  long  journeys,  have  their  flanks  altered  with¬ 
out  being  purfy,  efpeeially  vigorous  horfes  that  have 
worked  too  violently.' 

There  is  no  method  better  to  recover  them,  than  to 
give  each  of  them  in  the  morning  half  a  pound  of  ho¬ 
ney  very  well  mingled  with  fcalded'bran  ;  and  when 
they  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give  them  the  next 
time  a  whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  every 
day,  continuing  this  eourfe  till  your  horfes  are  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it  j  but  as  foon  as  you  perceive 
that  their  purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them  any 
more  honey. 

You  may  adminider  powder  of  liquorice  in  the 
fealded  bran  for  a  ^onfiderable  time  j  and  to  cool  their 
blood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  have  three 
or  foux  glyders. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to 
give  him  fome  wet  bran,  over  and  above  his  propor¬ 
tion  of  oats  ;  and  grafs  is  alfo  extraordinary  beneficial, 
if  he  be  not  purfy.  * 

If  it  be  a  mare,  put  her  to  a  horfe  \  and  if  (lie  never 
had  a  foal  before,  it  will  enlarge  her  belly. 

Sometimes  exceflive  feeding  may  do  horfes  more 
'harm  than  good,  by  rendering  them  fiibje£t  to  the 
farcy.  You  fhould  therefore  be  cautious  in  giving 


them  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time,  and  take  a  little  Horfe. 
blood  from  them  now  and  then.  s— “'V— 

When  a  horfe  begins  to  drink  water  heartily,  it  is  a 
certain  fign  that  he  will  recover  in  a  fhort  time.  As  to 
the  method  of  giving  him  water  during  a  journey,  ob- 
ferve  the  following  rules  : 

All  the  while  you  are  upon  a  journey,  let  your  horfe 
drink  of  the  fird  good  water  you  come  to,  after  feven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  if  it  be  in  fummer-time,  and 
after  nine  or  ten  in  winter. 

That  is  accounted  good  water  which  is  nei tiler  too 
quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy  and  (linking. 

This  is  to  be  done,  unlefs  you  would  have  him  gal¬ 
lop  a  long  time  after  drinking  5  for  if  fo,  you  mud  for¬ 
bear. 

Though  it  is  the  cudom  in  England  to  run  and 
gallop  horfes  after  drinking,  which  we  call  watering - 
courfes ,  to  bring  them  (as  they  fay)  into  wfind  ;  yet 
fays  M.  de  Solleyfel,  it  is  the  mod  pernicious  praflice 
that  can  be  imagined  for  horfes,  by  which  many  are 
rendered  purfy. 

While  a  horfe  is  drinking,  draw  up  his  head  five  or 
fix  times,  making  him  move  a  little  between  every 
draught  }  and  notwithdanding  he  be  warm,  and  fweat 
very  much,  yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
you  have  dill  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  beget¬ 
ter  after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  drank  none 
at  all:  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  horfe  is  very  warm, 
you  fhould,  at  coming  out  of  the  water,  redouble  your 
pace,  to  make  him  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm  the 
water  in  his  belly. 

You  ought  to  let  him  drink  after  this  manner  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  of  your  journey  5  becaufe,  if  when 
you  happen  to  bait  he  be  hot  or  fwealy,  you  muff 
not  let  him  drink  for  a  long  time,  as  it  would  en¬ 
danger  his  life  ,  and  when  his  bridle  is  taken  off',  his 
exceflive  third  will  hinder  him  from  eating,  fo  that  he 
will  not  offer  to  touch  his  meat  for  an  hour  or  two, 

Avhich  perhaps  your  occafion  will  not  allow  you  for  a 
baiting  time,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render  him 
unfit  for  travel. 

If  you  meet  with  any  ford  before  you  come  to  your 
inn,  ride  the  horfe  through*  it  two  or  three  times,  but 
not  up  to  his  belly:  this  will  not  only  cleanfe  his  legs, 
but  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  will  bind  up  the  humours, 
and  prevent  them  from  defeending. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  you  have  not 
had  the  conveniency  of  watering  him  upon  the  road,  he 
will,  when  unbridled,  eat  but  very  little  y  therefore  he 
fhould  have  his  oats  given  him  wafhed  in  ale  or  beer, 
or  only  fome  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  feed  him  again 
after  he  has  drank. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  horfes  are  often  fpoiled  by 
giving  them  oats  before  their  water  \  becaufe  they  fay 
the  water  makes  the  oats  pafs  too  foon,  and  out  of  the 
domach  undigeded.  But  M.  de  Solleyfel  affirms,  that 
though  it  be  the  eomraon  cudom  not  to  do  it  till  after, 
yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both  before  and  after, 
efpeeially  if  the  horfe  be  warm,  and  has  been  hard  rode ) 
for  he  will  be  a  great  deal  the  better  for  it,  and  in  no 
danger  of  becoming  fick. 

Breeding  of  HOUSES.  When  the  dallion  is  chofen ^Buffon's 
and  all  the  mares  intended  for  him  are  collc£lcd  to gz- Nat.  Hift 
ther,  there  mud  be  another  done  horfe,  to  difeover 

which 
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which  of  the  mares  are  In  heat,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
J  contribute  to  inflame  them.  All  the  mares  are  to  be 
brought  fucceflively  to  this  ftone-horfe,  which  (hould 
alfo  be  inflamed,  and  fufftred  frequently  to  neigh*  As 
he  is  for  leaping  every  one,  fuch  as  are  not  in  heat  keep 
him  off,  whilft  thofe  which  are  fo  fuffer  him  to  ap¬ 
proach  them.  Eut  inflead  of  being  allowed  to  fatisfy 
liis  impulfe,.  he  muft  be  led  away,  and  the  real  ftallion 
fubfli tuted  in  his  (lead.  This  trial  is  necelTary  for  af- 
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of  thofe  which  have  not  yet  had  a  colt  y  for  with  re- 
gard  to  fuch  as  have  recently  foaled,  the  heat  ufually 
begins  nine  days  after  their  delivery  3  and  on  that  very 
day  they  may  be  led  to  the  fall  ion  to  be  covered  3  and 
nine  days  after,  by  the  experiment  above  mentioned,  it 
may  be  known  whether  they  are  fill  in  heat.  If  they 
are,  they  muft  be  covered  a  fecond  time  3  and  thus  fuc¬ 
ceflively  every  ninth  day  while  their  heat  continues  :  for 
when  they  are  impregnated,  their  heat  abates,  and  in  a 
few  days  ceafes  entirely. 

But  that  every  thing  may  be  done  eafily  and  con¬ 
veniently,  and  at  tne  fame  time  with  luccefs  and 
advantage,  great  attention,  expence,  and  precaution 
are  requiiite.  I  he  ftud  muft  be  fixed  in  a  good  foil, 
and  in  a  fuitable  place,  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
mares  and  ftallions  intended  to  be  ufed.  This  fpot 
muft  be  divided  into  feveral  parts,  inclofed  with  rails 
or  ditches  well  fenced  3  in  the  part  where  the  pafture 
is  the  richeft,  the  mares  in  fold,  and  thofe  with  colts 
by  their  ftdes,  arc  to  be  kept.  Thofe  which  are  not 
impregnated,  or  have  not  yet  been  covered,  are  to  be 
feparated,  and  kept  with  the  fillies  in  another  clofe 
where  the  pafture  is  lefs  rich,  that  they  may  not  grow 
\)0  fat>  which  would  obftrinft  the  progrefs  of  genera¬ 
tion.  Laftly,  the  young  ftone  colts  or  gelding  are  to 
be  kept  in  the  drieft  part  of  the  fields,  and  where  the 
ground  is  moft  unequal  3  that  by  running  over  the  un¬ 
even  furface,  they  may  acquire  a  freedom  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  their  legs  and  (boulders.  This  clofe  where  the 
ilonc  colts  are  kept,  muft  be  very  carefully  feparated 
from  the  others,  left  the  young  horfes  break  their 
bounds,  and  enervate  themfelves  with  the  mares.  If 
the  trad  be  fo  large  as  to  allow  of  dividing  each  of 
thefe  clofes  into  two  parts,  for  putting  oxen  and  horfes 
into  them  alternately,  the  pafture  will  laft  much  lon¬ 
ger  than  if  continually  eaten  by  horfes  :  the  ox  impro- 
vmg  the  fertility,  wlieras  the  horfe  leffens  it.  In  each 
of  thefe  clofes  fhould  be  a  pond  3  (landing  water  being 
better  than  running,  which  often  gripes  them  3  and  if 
there,  are  any  trees  in  the  ground,  they  fliould  be  left 
(landing,  their  fhade  being  very  agreeable  to  the  horfes 
in  great  heats ;  but  all  ftems  or  flumps  fhoftld  be  grub- 
bed  up,  and  all  holes  levelled,  to  prevent  accidents.  In 
thefe  paftures  your  horfes  fhould  feed  during  the  fum- 
mer  3  but  in  the  winter  the  mares  fliould  be  kept  in 
the  liable  and  fed  with  hay.  The  colts  alfo  muft  be 
houfed,.  and  never  fuffered  to  feed  abroad  in  winter 
except  in  very  fine  weather.  Stallions  that  (land  in  the 
liable  fliould  be  fed  more  with  draw  than  hay  3  and 
moderately  exereifed  till  covering  time,  which  gene¬ 
rally  lafts  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June.  But  during  this  feafon  they  fhould  have  no 
other  exercife,  and  be  plentifully  fed,  but  with  the  fame 
food  as  ufual.  Before  the  ftallion  is  brought  to  the 
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mare,  he  fliould  be  dreffed,  as  that  will  greatly  in- 
creafe  his  ardour.  The  mare  muft  alfo  be  curried,  and 
have,  no  flioes  on  her  hind  feet,  foma  of  them  being 
ticklifh,  and  will  kick  the  ftallion.  A  perfon  holds 
the  mare  by  the  halter,  and  two  others  lead  the  ftallion 
by  long  reins  3  when  he  is  in  a  proper  fituation,  ano¬ 
ther- afliftant  carefully  dire&s  the  yard,  pulling  afide- 
the  mare’s  tail,  as  a  fingle  hair  might  hurt  him  dan- 
geroufly.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  ftallion  does 


mare  without  making  any  mje&ion  3  it  fliould  there¬ 
fore  be  attentively  obferved,  whether,  in  the  laft  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  copulation  the  dock  of  the  ftallion’s  tail 
has  a  vibrating  motion  ;  for  fuch  a  motion  always  ac¬ 
companies  the  emiflion  of  the  feminal  lymph.  If  he 
has  performed  the  ad,  he  muft  on  no  confideration  be 
iuffered  to  repeat  it  3  but  be  led  away  diredly  to  the 
liable,  and  there  kept  two  days.  For,  however  able  a 
good  ftallion  may.be  of  covering  every  day  during  the 
three  months,  it  is  much  better  to  let  him  be  led  to  a 
mare  only  every  other  day  :  his  produce  will  be  greater 
and  he  himfelf  Ids  exhaufled.  During  the  firft  feven 
days,  let  four  different  mares  be  fucceflively  brought  to 
him  ;  and  tjie  ninth  day  let  the  firft  be  again  brought 
and  fo  fucceflively  while  they  continue  in  heat ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  heat  of  any  one  is  over,  a  freih  mare  is  to 
be  put  in  her  place,  and  covered  in  her  turn  every  nine 
days  ;  and  as  feveral  retain  even  at  the  firft,  fecond,  or 
third  time,  it  is  computed  that  a  ftallion,  by  fuch  ma¬ 
nagement,  may,  during  the  three  months,  cover  I  c  or 
18  mares,  and  beget  10  or  12  colts.  Thefe  animals 
have  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  feminal  lymph  ;  fo 
that  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  is  Ihed  during  the 
emiflion.  In  the  mares  likewife  is  an  emiflion,  or  ra¬ 
ther  difhllation  of  the  feminal  lymph,  during  the  whole 
time  they  are  horfing;  ejeaing  a  vifeid  whitifh  lymph, 
calk'd  the  heats ,  which  ceafes  on  conception.  This* 
ichor  the  Greeks  called  hippomanes ;  and  pretended 
that  philtres  might  be  made  of  it,  one  remarkable  ef- 
°f rwhlch  was,  to  render  a  horfe  frantic  with  luft 
I  his  hippomanes  is  very  different  from  that  found  in 
the  lecundmes  of  the  foal,  which  M.  Daubenton  firft 
discovered,  and  has  fo  accurately  deferibed  its  nature 
ongm  and  fituation.  The  ejedion  of  this  liquor  is 
the  moft  certain  fign  of  the  mare’s  heat  5  but  it  is  alfo 
Unown  by  the  inflation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vulva 
by  her  frequent  neighings,  and  attempts  to  get  to  the 
liortes.  After  being  covered,  nothing  more  is  requi- 
iite  than  to  lead  her  away  to  the  field.  The  firft  foal 
of  a  mare  is  never  fo  ftrongly  formed  as  the  fuccced- 
ing fo  tnat  care  fhould  be  taken  to  procure  for  her 
the  firft  time,  a  larger  ftallion,  that  the  defeft  of  the 
growth  may  be  compenfated  by  the  largenefs  of  the 
iize.  Particular  regard  fhould  alfo  be  had  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  or  congruity  of  the  fa'fhion  of  the  ftallion  and 
the  marc  ;  in  order  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  one  by 
the  perfeaions  of  the  other  :  efpecially  never  to  make 
any  diiproportionate  copulations,  as  of  a  fmall  horfe 
with  a  large  mare,  or  a  large  horfe  with  a  fmall 
mare  ;  as  the  produce  of  fuch  copulation  would  be 
imall,  or  badly  proportioned.  It  is  by  gradations  that 
we  muft  endeavour  to  arrive  at  natural  beauty  ;  for 
lnltance,  to  give  to  a  mare  a  little  too  clumfy,  a  well- 
made  horfe  and  finely  fhaped  j  to  a  fmall  mare,  a  horfe 
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a  little  higher  j  to  a  mare  which  is  faulty  in  her  fore¬ 
hand,  a  horfe  with  an  elegant  head  and  noble  cheft, 
&c. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  horfes  fed  in  dry  and  light 
grounds,  produce  temperate,  fwift,  and  vigorous  foals, 
with  mufcular  legs  and  a  hard  hoof ;  while  the  fame 
bred  in  marfhes  and  moift  paftures  have  produced 
foals  with  a  large  heavy  head,  a  thick  carcafe,  clumfy 
legs,  bad  hoofs,  and  broad  feet.  Thefe  differences  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  air  and  food,  which  is  eafily  underflood  ; 
but  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  (till 
more  effential  than  what  wc  have  hitherto  obferved,  is, 
to  be  continually  croffing  the  breed  to  prevent  a  dege¬ 
neracy. 

In  coupling  of  horfes,  the  colour  and  fize  fhould  be 
fuited  to  each  other,  the  fliape  contrafled,  and  the  breed 
croffed  by  an  oppofition  of  climates  y  but  horfes  and 
mares  foaled  in  the  fame  find  fhould  never  be  joined. 
Thefe  are  effential  articles,  but  there  are  others  which 
fhould  by  no  means  be  negle&ed  :  as  that  no  fhort- 
docked  mares  be  fuffered  in  a  flud,  becaufe  from  their 
being  unable  to  keep  off  the  flies,  they  are  much  more 
tormented  by  them  than  others  which  have  a  long 
fweeping  tail  ;  and  their  continual  agitation  from  the 
flings  of  thefe  infers  occafions  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  their  milk,  and  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
conftitution  and  fize  of  the  colt,  which  will  be  vigorous 
in  proportion  as  its  dam  is  a  good  nurfe.  Care  muff  al- 
fo  be  taken,  that  the  flud  mares  be  fuch  as  have  been 
always  brought  up  in  paftures,  and  never  over-worked. 
Mares  which  have  always  been  brought  up  in  the  lia¬ 
ble  on  dry  food,  and  afterwards  turned  to  grafs,  do  not 
breed  at  firft  :  fome  time  is  required  for  accuftoming 
them  to  this  new  aliment. 

Though  the  ufual  feafon  for  the  heat  of  mares  be 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  yet 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fome  among  a  large  num¬ 
ber  that  are  in  heat  before  that  time  :  but  it  is  ad- 
vi fable  to  let  this  heat  pafs  over  without  giving  them 
to  the  flail  ion,  becaufe  they  would  foal  in  winter  ;  and 
the  colts,  befides  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  would 
have  bad  milk  for  their  nourifhment.  Again,  if  the 
mares  are  not  in  heat  till  after  the  end  of  June,  they 
fhould  not  be  covered  that  feafon ;  becaufe  the  colts 
being  foaled  in  fummer,  have  not  time  for  acquiring 
ftrength  fufficient  to  repel  the  injuries  of  the  following 
winter. 

Many,  inftead  of  bringing  the  ftallion  to  the  mare, 
turn  him  loofe  into  the  clofe,  where  all  the  mares  are 
brought  together  5  and  there  leave  him  to  choofe  fuch 
as  will  ftand  to  him.  This  is  a  very  advantageous  me¬ 
thod  for  the  mares  :  they  will  always  take  horfe.  more 
certainly  than  in  the  other  5  but  the  ftallion,  in  fix 
weeks,  will  do  himfelf  more  damage  than  in  feveral 
years  by  moderate  exercife,  conduced  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

When  the  mares  are  pregnant,  and  their  belly  be¬ 
gins  to  fwell,  they  muft  be  feparated  from  thofe  that 
are  not  left  they  hurt  them.  They  ufually  go  1 1  months 
and  fome  days,  and  foal  Handing,  whereas  moft  .  other 
quadrupeds  lie  down.  Thofe  that  cannot  foal  without 
great  difficulty,  muft  be  affifted  }  the  foal  muft  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  proper  fituation  ;  and  fometimes,  if  dead, 
drawn  out  with  cords.  The  head  of  the  colt  ufually 
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prefents  itfelf  firft,  as  in  all  other  animals  :  at  its  coming  Horfe. 
out  of  the  matrix,  it  breaks  the  fecundines  or  integu-  “v— 
ments  that  inclofe  it,  which  is  accompanied  with  a 
great  flux  of  the  lymph  contained  in  them  ’y  and  at  the 
fame  time  one  or  more  folid  lumps  are  difeharged, 
formed  by  the  fediment  of  the  infpiffated  liquor  of  the 
allantoides.  This  lump,  which  the  ancients  called  the 
hippomanes  of  the  colt ,  is  fo  far  from  being,  as  they  ima¬ 
gined,  a  mals  of  flefh  adhering  to  the  head  of  the  colt, 
that  it  is  feparated  from  it  by  a  membrane  called  am - 
nios.  As  foon  as  the  colt  is  fallen,  the  mare  licks  it, 
but  without  touching  the  hippomanes,  which  points  out 
another  error  of  the  ancients,  who  affirmed  that  ftie  in- 
ftantly  devours  it. 

The  general  cuftom  is  to  have  a  mare  covered  nine 
days  after  her  foaling  that  no  time  may  be  loft  ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  mare  having,  by  this  means,  both 
her  prefent  and  future  foal  to  nouriffi,  her  ability  is 
divided,  and  ffie  cannot  fupply  both  fo  largely  as  die 
might  one  only.  It  would  therefore  be  better,  in  order 
to  have  excellent  horfes,  to  let  the  mares  be  covered 
only  every  other  year  ^  they  would  laft  the  longer,  and 
bring  foals  more  certainly  ;  for,  in  common  ftuds,  it  is 
fo  far  from  being  true  that  all  mares  which  have  been 
covered  bring  colts  every  year,  that  it  is  confidcred 
as  a  fortunate  circumftance  if  half  or  at  mod  two-thirds 
of  them  foal. 

Mares,  when  pregnant,  will  admit  of  copulation  ; 
but  it  is  never  attended  with  any  fuperfoetation.  They 
ufually  breed  till  they  are  14  or  15  years  of  age  j  and 
the  moft  vigorous  till  they  are  above  18.  Stallions, 
when  well  managed,  will  engender  till  the  age  of  20, 
and  even  beyond  ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  fuch 
horfes  as  are  fooneft  made  ftallions,  are  alfo  the  fooneft: 
incapable  of  generation  :  thus  the  large  horfes,  which 
acquire  ftrength  fooner  than  the  ftender,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  often  ufed  as  ftallions  as  foon  .  as  they  are  four 
years  old,  are  incapable  of  generation  after  they  are 
lixteen. 

Gelding  of  Horses.  See  Castration,  Farriery 
Index . 

Draught- HORSE,  in  farming,  a  fort  of  coarfe-made 
horfe  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  cart  or  plough.  In 
the  choice  of  thefe  horfes  for  what  is  called  the  flow 
draught ,  they  are  to  be  chofen  of  an  ordinary  height  *, 
for  otherwife,  when  put  into  the  cart,  one  draws  un¬ 
equally  with  the  other.  The  draught-horfe  fhould  be- 
large  bodied  and  ftrong  loined,  and  of  fuch  a  difpo- 
fition,  as  rather  to  be  too  dull  than  too  brifk,  and  ra¬ 
ther  to  crave  the  whip  than  to  draw  more  than  is  need¬ 
ful.  Mares  are  the  fitted:  for  this  ufe  for  the  farmer, 
as  they  will  be  kept  cheap,  and  not  only  do  the  work, 
but  be  kept  breeding,  and  give  a  yearly  increafe  of  a 
foal.  They  fhould  have  a  good  head,  neck,  bread,  and 
ffioulders  *,  for  the  reft  of  the  fhape,  it  is  not  of  much 
confequence.  Only,  for  breeding,  the  mare  fhould  have 
a  large  belly  ;  for  the  more  room  a  foal  has  in  the  dam, 
the  better  proportioned  it  will  be.  Draught-horfes 
fhould  be  always  kept  to  that  employ.  Some  put 
them  to  the  faddle  on  occafion,  but  it  does  them  great 
harm,  alters  their  pace,  and  fpoils  them  for  labour.  The 
draught  horfe  ought  to  have  a  large  broad  head,  be¬ 
caufe  horfes  of  this  fhaped  head  are  lefs  fubjeft  than 
©thers  to  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  fhould  be 
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fmall,  ftraight  and  upright  ;  the  noftrils  large  and  open, 
that  he  may  breathe  with  the  more  freedom.  A  horfe 
with  a  full  and  bold  eye  always  promifes  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  funk  eye  and  an  elevated  brow  are  bad 
figns.  The  horfe  is  efteemed  fitted  for  this  purpofe 
alio,  that  has  a  large  and  round  buttock,  which  nei¬ 
ther  (inks  down  nor  cuts.  He  mult  have  a  firm  and 
flrong  tail,  and  the  dock  muft  be  thick  and  well  fur- 
ni filed  with  hair,  and  placed  neither  very  high  nor  ve¬ 
ry  low.  The  legs  fhould  be  rather  flat  and  broad  than 
round  *,  the  roundnefs  of  the  leg  being  a  fault  in  a 
horfe  deftined  to  labour  that  will  foon  ruin  him.  As 
to  the  hinder  legs,  the  thighs  fhould  be  flefhy  and 
long,  and  the  whole  mufcle  which  (hows  itfelf  on  the 
outfide  of  the  thigh  fhould  be  large  and  very  thick. 
No  country  can  bring  a  parallel  to  the  fize  and  ftrength 
of  our  horfes  deftined  for  the  draught.  In  London 
there  are  inftances  of  {ingle  horfes  that  are  able  to 
draw  on  a  plain,  for  a  fmall  fpace,  the  weight  of  three 
tons,  and  which  can  with  eafe,  and  for  continuance, 
draw  half  that  weight.  The  pack  horfes  of  Yorkfhire 
ufually  carry  a  burden  of  4201b.  over  the  higheft  hills 
of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  moil  level  roads  :  but  the 
mod  remarkable  proof  of  the  ftrength  of  our  Britifh 
horfes  is  derived  from  that  of  our  mill  horfes  ;  fome  of 
which  will  at  one  load  carry  13  meafures,  which  at  a 
moderate  computation  of  jo  lb.  each,  will  amount  to 
910  lb.  Nothing  is  fo  efiential  to  the  health  of  thefe 
ferviccable  creatures  as  cleanlinefs  ;  if  they  are  fed 
ever  fo  well,  and  riot  kept  clean,  they  will  be  fubjeCt 
to  numerous  difeafes. 

The  fervant  who  has  the  care  of  them  ought  to  be 
up  very  early,  and  to  clean  the  racks  and  mangers 
from  all  filth.  The  currying  of  them  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  performed  every  morning,  but  not  in  the  ftable, 
for  the  dufl  to  fall  upon  the  other  horfes,  as  it  is  too 
often  done.  After  the  horfes  are  dufted,  they,  fhould 
daily  tw  ill:  a  whifp  of  ftrawr  hard  up,  and  wetting  it  in 
water,  rub  the  legs,  {boulders,  and  body  with  it. 
Many  of  the  difeafes  of  draught-horfes,  which  are  not 
owing  to  naftinefs,  are  owing  to  bad  w'ater  ;  fueh  as 
is  too  raw,  too  muddy,  or  too  cold,  being  improper. 
If  there  be  any  running  ftream  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  fhould  ahvays  be  led  to  that  to  water  every  day 
in  fummer  ;  but  in  w-inter,  well-water  is  warmifh,  and 
is  better  for  them.  If  there  be  a  neceflity  of  giving 
them  w'ell-water  in  fummer,  it  muft  be  drawn  up  fome 
hours  before  the  time,  and  expofed  to  the  funbeams  in 
tubs  or  troughs;  marlh- water  or  that  of  lowland 
ditches  is  w'orft  of  all.  When  the  labouring  horfe  has 
drunk  his  water,  he  fhould  have  his  oats  given  him, 
and  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  lifted,  and  the  manger 
dufted  firft.  It  is  a  common  pra&ice,  as  foon  as  a  horfe 
is  come  in  from  his  work,  to  rub  down  his  legs  with 
a  hard  whifp  of  hay  ;  but  the  beft  judges  of  horfes  ab- 
folutely  condemn  this,  and  obferve,  that  this  rubbing 
of  the  legs  after  hard  labour  brings  down  humours  into 
them,  and  makes  them  ftiff. 

The  rubbing  itfelf  is  wholefome,  but  the  doing  it 
when  the  creature  is  hot  is  the  mifehief ;  while  a  horfe 
is  in  a  fweat  it  is  a  great  relief  and  refrefhment  to  him 
to  have  his  body  rubbed  dow  n,  but  when  he  is  cold  is 
the  proper  time  to  rub  his  legs.  The  racks  are  to  be 
well  fupplied  with  hay,  and  the  horfes  fhould  be  left 
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to  reft:  and  eat,  about  two  hours,  and  then  led  to  wa- 
ter  ;  after  this  their  oats  fhould  be  given  them,  and 
they  fhould  then  go  to  work  again. 

In  the  evening,  w'hen  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over, 
the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  the  feet,  and 
fee  if  any  thing  is  amifs  about  the  fhoes  ;  and  what 
earth  or  gravel  is  lodged  in  the  foot,  between  the  fhoe 
and  the  foie,  is  to  be  picked  out,  and  fome  frefh  cou'- 
dung  put  in  its  place,  which  will  cool  and  refrefh  the 
part. 

A  very  material  thing  for  the  preservation  of  all 
forts  of  cattle,  but  of  none  fo  much  as  draught-horfes, 
is  frefh  and  clean  litter. 

Hors  E-Chef  nut.  See  ^Esculus,  Botany  Index. 

HoRSE-Guards.  See  Guards. 

HoRSE-Hunting.  See  Hunter. 

HoRSE-Meafure  is  a  rod  of  box  to  Aide  out  of  a  cane, 
with  a  fquare  at  the  end,  being  divided  into  hands  and 
inches  to  meafure  the  height  of  horfes. 

HORSE-Mufcle .  See  Mytilus,  ConCHOLOGY  Index . 

Race-HORSE .  See  RACING. 

HORSE-Radifh.  See  Cochlearia,  Botany  Index: 

HORSE  Shoe,  a  cover  or  defence  for  the  foie  of  a 
horfe’s  foot.  See  Farriery  Index. 

Horse -Jhoe-head,  a  difeafe  in  infants,  wherein  the  fu¬ 
tures  of  the  fkull  are  too  open,  or  too  great  a  vacuity  is 
left  between  them ;  fo  that  the  aperture  {hall  not  be 
totally  clofed  up,  or  the  cranium  in  that  part  not  be  fo 
hard  as  the  reft  for  fome  years  after.  This  opennefs 
is  found  to  be  increafed  upon  the  child’s  catching  cold* 
When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  it  is  reputed  a  fign 
of  w  eaknefs  and  fhort  life.  In  this  cafe  it  is  ufual  to 
rub  the  head  now  and  then  with  warm  rum  or  brandy , 
mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  palm-oil.  Some¬ 
times  the  diforder  arifes  from  a  collection  of  waters  in 
the  head  called  a  hydrocephalus. 

Stone-HORSE .  See  Stallion. 

Hors  E-Tail.  See  Equisetum,  Botany  Index. 

HORSE-Vetch.  See  Hippocrefis,  Botany  Index. 

War-HoRSE.  The  proper  rules  for  choofing  a  horfe 
for  fervice  in  war,  are  thefe  :  he  fhould  be  tall  in  fea¬ 
ture,  with  a  comely  head,  and  out-fwelling  forehead. 
His  eye  fhould  be  bright  and  fparkling,  and  the  white 
part  of  it  covered  by  the  eye-brow.  I  he  ears  fhould 
be  fmall,  thin,  ftiort,  and  pricking  ;  or  if  long,  they 
fhould  be  moveable  with  eafe,  and  well  carried.  The 
neck  fhould  be  deep,  and  the  breaft  large  and  fu  elling  ; 
the  ribs  bending,  the  chine  broad  and  ftraigbt,  and 
the  buttocks  round  and  full.  The  tail  fhould  be  high 
and  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  ;  the  thigh 
fuelling  ;  the  leg  broad  and  flat,  and  the  paftern  fhort. 
When  fuch  a  horfe  is  chofen,  he  muft  be  kept  high 
during  the  time  of  his  teaching,  that  he  may  be  full 
of  vigour.  His  food  muft  be  fweet  hay,  and  good  clean 
oats,  or  two  parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  beans  or 
peafe,  wTell  dried  and  hardened.  The  quantity  fhould  be 
half  a  peck  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame  quantity  at 
noon  and  in  the  evening.  Upon  his  refting  days  he  is 
to  be  drefled  between  five  and  fix  in  the  morning,  and 
watered  at  feven  or  eight.  In  the  evening  he  is  to  be 
drefled  at  four,  and  watered  about  five,  and  he  muft  al¬ 
ways  have  provender  given  him  after  watering  ;  he  muft: 
be  littered  about  eight,  and  then  muft  have  food  given, 
him  for  all  night.  The  night  before  he  is  ridden,  all 
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his  hay  is  to  be  taken  away  about  nine  o’clock,  and 
he  mull  have  a  handful  or  two  of  oats  about  four  in  the 
morning  ■  when  he  has  eaten  thefe,  he  is  to  be  turned 
upon  the  fnaffle,  and  rubbed  very  well  with  dry  cloths  : 
then  faddled,  and  made  fit  for  his  cxercife.  When  he 
has  performed  this  he  is  to  be  brought  fweating  into 
the  liable,  and  rubbed  down  with  dry  whifns.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  faddle  is  to  be  taken  off,  and 
he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  dry  cloths  j  the  houfing 
cloth  is  then  to  be  laid  on  ;  and  the  faddle  being  again 
Mid  on,  he  is  to  be  walked  gently  about  till  thorough- 
-y  cool.  After  this,  he  mult  Hand  without  meat  two 
or  three  hours,  then  he  mull  be  fed  ;  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  is  to  be  rubbed  and  drelTed  as  before,  and  wa- 
tered  in  the  ulual  manner. 

HORSE-lVorm,  in  Natural  Hi/lory t  a  fpecies  of  fly- 
a-orm,  called  alfo  bolt,  produced  of  eggs  depofited  by  a 
two- winged  fly  of  the  lhape  and  fize  of  the  humble  bee 
lnte^mes  ^orfes.  See  Eotts,  Farriery 

JnJef HoRSE'  See  Hippopotamus,  Mammalia 

Horse  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  military  language,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  eavalry  ;  or  the  body  of  foldiers  who  ferve  on 
iiorleback. 

The  horfc  includes  horfe  guards,  Jmrfe  grenadiers. 
End  troopers.  Dragoons  are  alfo  frequently  compre- 
hended  under  this  name,  though  they  fight  on  foot  : 
of  thefe  there  are  now  j  8  regiments  ;  befides  three  re- 
giments  of  dragoon-guards  raifed  in  1685.  See  Gra- 
nadier,  Dragoons,  and  Guards. 

Majter  of  the  Horse.  See  Master. 

Light-HORSE)  are  regiments  of  cavalry,  mounted  on 
light  iwift  horfes,.  whole  men  are  fmall  and  lightly  ac- 
coutred.  They  were  firft  raifed  in  1757.  The  deno¬ 
mination  arofe  hence,  tnat  anciently  they  were  lightly 
armed,  in  comparifon  of  the  royal  guards,  which  were 
armed  at  all  points. 

Hungarian  Horse.  See  Hussars. 

Horse  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  in  various  arts  and  manu- 
factories,  for  fomething  that  helps  to  fuftain  their  work 
from  the  ground,  for  the  more  commodious  working- 
at  it.  o 

The  horfe  ufed  by  tanners  and  lkinners,  alfo  call- 
ed  the  /eg,  is  a  piece  of  wood  cut  hollow  and  round- 
J  h,  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  placed  aflope  ;  upon 
which  they  pare  their  ikins  to  get  off  the  dirt,  hair, 
nelh,  &c.  9  9 

.  #Horse  is :  alfo  ufed  in  carpentry,  for  a  piece  of  wood 
jmn.ed  acrofs  two  other  perpendicular  ones,  to  fuftain 
the  boards,  planks,  &c.  which  make  bridges  over  fmall 
rivers  j  and  on  divers  other  occafions. 

.  ^0RSE>  in  fea-language,  is  the  name  of  a  rope  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its  extremity,  or  what 
3s  called  the  yard-arm ,  and  depending  about  two  or 
three  feet  under  the  yard,  for  the  failors  to  tread  upon 
.ill*  they  arc  Mmg,  reefing,  or  furling  the  fails,  rig¬ 
ging  out  the  ft  lidding- fail  booms,  &c.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  Keep  the  horfe  more  parallel  to  the  yard,  it  is 
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ufually  fufpended  to  it  at  proper  difiances,  by  certain 
ropes  called  ftirrups,  which  hang  about  two  feet  under 
the  yard,  having  an  eye  in  their  lower  ends  through 
which  the  horfe  pafl'es.  6 

Horse  is  alfo  a  thick  rope,  extended  in  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  dire&ion  near  the  fore  or  after-fide  of  a  mall,  for 
the  purpofe  of  hoitfing  or  extending  fome  fail  upon  it. 
When  it  is  fixed  before  a  mall,  it  is  calculated  for  the 
u  e  °f  a  fail  called  th e  fquarefail,  whofe  yard  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  horfe,  by  means  of  a  traveller,  or  bull’s 
eye,  which  Hides  up  and  down  occafionally,  is  retained 
m  a  Heady  pofition,  either  when  the  fail  is  fet,  or 
whilft  n  is  hoifling  or  lowering.  When  the  horfe  is 
placed  abaft  or  behind  a  mall,  it  is  intended  for  the 
try-fail  of  a  fnow,  and  is  accordingly  very  rarely  fixed 
in  this  pofition,  except  in  thofe  Hoops  of  war  which 
occafionally  aflume  the  form  of  fnows,  in  order  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  enemy. 

Horse  is  alfo  a  cant  name  introduced  into  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  lotteries,  for  the  chance  or  benefit  of  a 
ticket  or  number  for  one  or  more  days,  upon  condi¬ 
tion,  if  it  be  drawn  a  prize  within  the  time  covenanted 
for,  of  returning  to  the  feller  an  undrawn  ticket.— To 
determine  the  value  of  a  horfe  \  multiply  the  amount 
of  the  prizes  in  the  lottery  by  the  time  the  horfe  is 
hired  for  5  and  from  the  produdl  fubtraft  the  amount 
of  the  number  of  prizes  by  the  value  of  an  undrawn 
ticket  into  the  time  of  the  horfe  :  the  remainder  being 
divided  by  the  number  of  tickets  into  the  whole  time 
of  drawing,  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  the  horfe.  See 
Lottery. 

HORSE-Bread \  See  Bread. 

.  HoRSE-Dung ,  in  Gardening ,  is  of  great  ufe  in  ma¬ 
king  hot  beds,  for  the  railing  all  forts  of  early  crops 
as  falading,  cucumbers,  melons,  afparagus,  &c.  for 
which  purpofes  no  other  kind  of  dung  will  do  fo  well. 
Horfe-dung  ferments  the  ftrongeft  ^  and  if  mixed  with 
litter  and  fea-coal  allies  in  a  due  proportion,  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  heat  much  longer  than  any  other  fort  of  dung 
whatfoever  5  and  afterward,  when  rotted,  becomes  an 
excellent  manure  for  mod  forts  of  land:  more  efpe- 
daily  for  fuch  as  are  of  a  cold  nature.  For  ftiff  clayey 
land,  horfe-dung  mixed  with  fea-coal  allies,  and  the 
clcanfing  of  ftreets,  will  caufe  the  parts  to  feparate 
much  fooner  than  any  other  compoft  :  fo  that,  where 
it  can  be  obtained  in  plenty,  it  is  always  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  fuch  lands.  See  Dung. 

Animated  HORSE-Hairs ,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
fort  of  long  and  flender  water-worm,  of  a  blackilh  co¬ 
lour,  and  fo  much  refembling  a  horfe-hair,  that  it  is 
generally  by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  to  be  the  hair  fallen 
from  a  horfe’s  mane  into  the  water  as  he  drinks,  and- 
there  animated  by  fome  ftrange  power.  Dr  Lifter  has. 
at  large  confuted  this  abfurd  opinion,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa&ions. 

HORSE-Hair  Worms .  See  Amphisb^ena. 
HoasE-Hoeing  llnjbandry .  See  Agriculture,  N° 
489. 
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HORSEMANSHIP; 

Or,  The  Art  of  Riding,  and  of  Training  and  Managing,  Horses. 


Sect.  I.  The  Method  of  preparing  Horfes  to  be  mount¬ 
ed. 

Joking  ofr*PHO UGH  all  horfes  are  generally  bought  at  an 
IHforfes.  age  when  they  have  already  been  backed,  they 

W*""-'  (hould  be  begun  and  prepared  for  the  rider  with  the 
fame  care,  gentlenefs,  and  caution,  as  if  they  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  handled  or  backed,  in  order  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents,  which  might  elfe  arife  from  (kittifhnefs  or  other 
caufes  :  and  as  it  is  proper  that  they  fhould  be  taught 
the  figure  of  the  ground  they  are  to  go  upon  when 
they  are  at  fir  ft  mounted,  they  fliould  be  previoufly 
trotted  in  a  longe  on  circles,  without  any  one  upon 
them. 

TMof  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as  follows  :  Put  an  eafy 
mbroke V  cavejjon  upon  the  horfe’s  nofe,  and  make  him  go  for- 
Jjtyttwns.  wards  round  you,  (landing  quiet  and  holding  the 
longe ;  and  let  another  man,  if  you  find  it  neceflary, 
follow  him  with  a  whip.  All  this  muft  be  done  very 
gently,  and  but  a  little  at  a  time  :  for  more  horfes  are 
Ipoiled  by  overmuch  work,  than  by  any  other  treat¬ 
ment  whatever  ;  and  that  by  very  contrary  effefts :  for 
fometimes  it  drives  them  into  vice,  madnefs,  and  de- 
fpair,  and  often  ftupifies  and  totally  difpirits  them. 

The firft.  obedience  required  in  a  horfe  is  going  for¬ 
wards  ;  till  he  perform  this  duty  freely,  never,  even 
think  of  making  him  rein  back,  which  would  inevi¬ 
tably  make  him  reftive  :  as  foon  as  he  goes  forwards 
readily,  flop  and  carefs  him.  You  muft  remember  in 
this,  and  likewife  in  every  other  exercife,  to  ufe  him 
to  go  equally  well  to  the  right  and  left;  and  when  he 
obeys,  carefs  him  and  difmifs  him  immediately.  If  a 
horfe  that  is.  very  young  takes  fright  and  (lands  (till, 
lead  on  another  horfe  before  him,  which  probably  will 
induce  him  inilantly  to  follow.  Put  a  fnaffte  in  his 
mouth  5  and  when  he  goes  freely,  faddle  him,  girting 
him  at  firft  very  loofe.  Let  the  cord,  which  you 
hold,  be  long  and  loofe  ;  but  not  fo  much  fo  as  to* 
endanger  the  horfe’s  entangling  his  legs  in  it.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  that  fmall  circles,  in  the  beginning,  would 
conftrain  the  horfe  too  much,  and  put  him  upon  de¬ 
fending  himfelf.  No  bend  muft  be  required  at  firft 
never  fuffer  him  to  gallop  falfe ;  but  whenever  he  at¬ 
tempts  it,  Hop  him  without  delay,  and  then  fet  him 
off  afrefh.  If  he  gallops  of  his  own  accord,  and  true, 
permit  him  to  continue  it  ;  but  if  he  does  it  not  volun¬ 
tarily,  do  not  demand  it  of  him  at  firft.  Should  he 
fly  and.  jump,  (hake  the  cord  gently  upon  his  nofe 
without  jerking  it,  and  he  will  fall  into  his  trot  again. 
If  he  (lands  ftill,  plunges,  or  rears,  let  the  man  who 
holds  the  whip  make  a  noife  with  it  ;  but  never  touch 
him  till  it  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  him  go  on. 
When  you  change  hands,  ftop  and  carefs  him,  and  en¬ 
tice  him  by  fair  means  to  come  up  to  you  ;  for  by  pre- 
fenting  yourfelf,  as  fome  do,  on  a  fudden  before  horfes, 


and  frightening  them  to  the  pther  fide,  you  run  a  great  In  (lru& ions- 
ri(k  of  giving  them  a  (hynefs.  If  he  keeps  his  head  concerning 
too  low,  (hake  the  caveffbn  to  make  him  raife  it 
and  in  whatever  the  horfe  does,  whether  he  walks- an  ^°r  s* 
trots,  or  gallops,  let  it  be  a  conftant  rule  that  the 
motion  be  determined,  and  really  fuch  as  is  intended, 
without  the  lead  ftiuffling,  pacing,  or  any  other  irre¬ 
gular  gait. 

Sect.  II.  The  Method  of  placing  the  Rider  and  render¬ 
ing  him  firm  on  Horfeback ,  with  fome  occafonal  In - 

JlruBions  for  Riders  and  the  Horfes ... 

It  is  neceflary  that  the  greateft  attention,  and  the 
fame  gentlenefs  that  is  ufed  in  teaching  the  horfes,  t 
be  obferved  likewife  in  teaching  the  rider,  efpecialiy 
at  the  beginning.  Every  method  and  art  muft,  be 
praftifed  to  create  and  preferve,  both  in  man  and 
horfe,.  all  poflible  feeling  and  fenfibility  ;  contrary  to 
the  ufage  of  mod  riding-m afters,  .who  feem  induftrioufly. 
to  labour  at  abolifhing  tkefe  principles  both  in  the  one ' 
and  the  other.  As  fo  many  .effential  points  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  is  at  firft  placed  on  horfe- 
back,  it  ought  to.be  confidered  and  attended  to.  with 
the  drifted  care  and  exaftnefs. 

The  abfuxdity,  of  putting  a  man,  who  perhaps  has  > 
never  before  been  upon  a  horfe,  on  a  rough  trotting 
horfe,  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  (tick. with  all  the 
force  of  his  arms  and  legs,  is  too  obvious  to  need  men¬ 
tioning.  .  This  rough  w’ork,  all  at  once,  is  plainly  as  - 
detrimental  at  firft,  as  it  is  excellent  afterwards  in  pro¬ 
per  time.  No  man  can  be  either  .  wrell  or  firmly  feated 
on  horfeback,  unlefs  he  be  mailer  of  the  balance  of 
his  body,  quite  unconftrained,  with  a  full  pofleflion* 
of  himfelf,  and  at  his  cafe*,  none  of  which  requifites . 
can  he.  enjoy,,  if  ,  his  attention  be  otherwife  engaged  ; 
as  it  muft  wholly  be  in  a  raw,,  unfuppled,  and  un¬ 
prepared  lad,  who  is  put  at  once  upon  a  rough  horfe; ... 
in  fuch  a  diftrefsful  date,  he  is.  forced  to  keep  himfelf 
on  at  any  rate,  by  holding  to  the  bridle  (at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  fenfibility  both  of  his  own  hand  and  the 
horfe’s  mouth),  and  by.  clinging  with  his  legs,  in. 
danger  of  his  life,  and  to  the.  certain  deprivation  of  a 
right  feeling,  in  the  horfes 

The  firft  time  a  man  is  put  on  horfeback,  it  ought 
to  be  upon  a  very  gentle  one..  He  never  (hould  be  : 
made  to  trot,  till  he  is  quite  eafy  in  the  walk  ;  nor 
gallop,  till  he  is  able  to  trot  properly. .  The  fame  muft 
be  obferved  in  regard  to  horfes ;  they  (hould  never  bo- 
made  to  trot  till  they  are  obedient,  and  their, mouths 
are  well  formed  on  a  walk,  nor  be  made  to  gallop, 
till  the  fame  be  effefted  on  a  trot.-  When  he  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  fueh  a  degree  of  firmnefs  in  his.  feat,  the  more 
he  trots,  and  the  more  he- rides  rough  horfes,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  This  is  not  only  the  bed  method,  but  alfo  the 
eafieft  and  |he  (horteft  ;  by  it  a  man  is  foon  made  fuffi-  ~ 
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a  foldier  :  but  by  the  other 


*nftru<ftIons  ciently  a  horfeman  for 

both  Riders met^0^s  that  are  commonly  ufed,  a  man, 
and  Horfes.  in^ea^  °f  improving,  contra&s  all  forts  of  bad  habits, 
r  and  rides  worfe  and  worfe  every  day  \  the  horfe  too 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  unfit  for  ufe.  In  pro¬ 
ceeding  according  to  the  manner  propofed,  a  man  is 
rendered  firm  and  eafy  upon  the  horfe,  both  his  own 
and  the  horfe’s  fenfibility  is  preferved,  and  each  in  a 
fituation  fit  to  receive  and  pra£Hfe  all  leffons  effec¬ 
tually. 

Among  the  various  methods  that  are  ufed  of  pla¬ 
cing  people  on  horfeback,  few  are  dire&ed  by  reafon. 
Before  you  let  the  man  mount,  teach  him  to  know, 
and  always  to  examine,  if  the  curb  be  well  placed, 
(that  is,  when  the  horfe  has  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  which 
at  firft  he  fhould  not,  but  only  a  fnafRe,  till  the  rider 
is  firm  in  his  feat,  and  the  horfe  alf©  fomewhat  taught)  : 
likewife  to  know  if  the  nofe-band  be  properly  tight  \ 
the  throat-band  loofifh  ;  and  the  mouth-piece  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low  in  the  horfe’s  mouth,  but  right¬ 
ly  put,  fo  as  not  to  wrinkle  the  fkin  nor  to  hang  lax  ; 
the  girts  drawn  moderately,  but  not  too  tight )  and 
the  crupper  and  the  breaft-plate  properly  adjufted. 
A  very  good  and  careful  hand  may  venture  on  a  bit  at 
firft,  and  fucceed  with  it  full  as  well  as  by  beginning 
with  a  fnaffle  alone  :  only  colts,  indeed,  it  is  better,  in 
all  fchools  whatfoever,  to  avoid  any  preffure  on  the 
bars  juft  at  firft,  which  a  curb,  though  ever  fo  deli¬ 
cately  ufed,  mult  in  fome  degree  occafion.  When 
the  bridle,  &c.  have  been  well  looked  to,  let  the  man 
approach  the  horfe  gently  near  the  fhoulder  ;  then 
taking  the  reins  and  a  handful  of  the  main  in  his  left 
hand,  let  him  put  his  foot  foftly  in  the  left  ftirrup,  by 
pulling  it  towards  him,  left  he  touch  the  horfe  with 
•his  toe  ;  then  raifing  himfelf  up,  let  him  reft  a  moment 
on  it  with  his  body  upright,  but  not  ftiff ;  and  after 
that,  pafling  his  right  leg  clear  over  the  faddle  without 
rubbing  againft  any  thing,  le.t  him  feat  himfelf  gently 
down.  He  muft  be  cautious  not  to  take  the  reins  too 
fhort,  for  fear  of  making  the  horfe  rear,  run,  or  fall 
back,  or  throw  up  his  head  5  but  let  him  hold  them  of 
an  equal  length,  neither  tight  nor  flack,  and  with  the 
little  finger  betwixt  them.  It  is  fit  that  horfes  fhould 
be  accuftomed  to  Hand  ftill  to  be  mounted,  and  not  to 
flir  till  the  rider  pleafes.  All  foldiers  fhould  be  in- 
ftru£led  to  mount  and  difmount  equally  well  on  both 
Tides,  which  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  times  of  hurry  and 
confufion.  Then  place  the  man  in  his  faddle,  with 
his  body  rather  back,  and  his  head  held  up  with  eafe, 
without  fliffnefs  *,  feated  neither  forwards,  nor  very  far 
backwards ;  with  the  breafl  puflied  out  a  little,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  likewife  a  little  forwards  5 
the  thighs  and  legs  turned  in  without  conflraint,  and 
the  feet  in  a  ftraight  line,  neither  turned  in  nor  out. 
By  this  pofition,  the  natural  weight  of  the  thighs  has  a 
proper  and  fufficient  preffure  of  itfelf,  and  the  legs  are 
in  readinefs  to  a<5t  when  called  upon  }  they  muff  hang 
dowm  eafy  and  naturally  ;  and  be  fo  placed,  as  not  to 
be  wrriggling  about,  touching,  and  tickling,  the  horfe’s 
fides,  but  alwrays  near  them  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  want¬ 
ed,  as  w'ell  as  the  heels. 

The  body  muft  be  carefully  kept  eafy  and  firm,  and 
without  any  rocking  vrhen  in  motion  ;  which  is  a  bad 
habit  very  eafily  contracted,  efpecially  in  galloping. 
The  left  elbow  muft  be  gently  leant  agaiisft  the  body, 
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a  little  forwards;  unlefs  it  be  fo  refled,  the  hand  can- Jnfirua 
not  be  Heady,  but  will  always  be  checking,  and  confe-  co»cern 
quently  have  pernicious  effeds  on  the  horfe’s  mouth.  bo*hRl 
And  the  hand  ought  to  be  of  equal  height  with  the 
elbow  ;  if  it  were  lower,  it  would  conflrain  and  con¬ 
fine  the  motion  of  the  horfe’s  fhoulders  5  but,  as  the 
mouths  of  horfes  are  different,  the  place  of  the  hand 
alfo  muft  occafionally  differ  :  a  leaning,  lowr,  heavy, 
fore-hand,  requires  a  high  hand  ;  and  a  horfe  that 
pokes  out  his  nofe,  a  lowr  one.  The  right-hand  arm 
muft  be  placed  in  fymmetry  with  the  left  5  only  let 
the  right  hand  be  a  little  more  forward  or  backward, 
higher  or  low  er,  as  occafion  may  require,  in  order  that 
both  hands  may  be  free  ;  both  arms  muft  be  a  little 
bent  at  the  elbow,  to  prevent  fliffnefs. 

A  foldier’s  right  hand  fhould  be  kept  unemployed 
in  riding  ; .  it  carries  the  fword,  which  is  fufficient 
bufinefs  for  it. 

There  remains  one  farther  obfervation,  that  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  about  the  hand,  that  it  muft  be 
kept  clear  of  the  body  $  i.  e.  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  forwards  from  it,  with  the  nails  turned  oppofite 
to  the  belly,  and  the  wrift  a  little  rounded  with  eafe  ; 
a  pofition  not  lefs  graceful  than  ready  for  flackening, 
tightening,  and  moving  the  reins  fiom  one  fide  to  the 
other,  as  may  be  found  neceffary. 

When  the  men  are  well  placed,  the  more  rough 
trotting  they  have  without  ftirrups  the  better  \  but 
with  a  ftritt  care  always,  that  their  pofition  be  pre¬ 
ferved  very  exaClly.  In  all  cafes,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  hinder  their  clinging  with  their  legs  ;  in 
fhort,  no  flicking  by  hands  or  legs  is  ever  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  of  at  any  time.  If  the  motion  of  the  horfe  be 
too  rough,  flaeken  it,  till  the  rider  grows  by  degrees 
more  firm  ;  and  when  he  is  quite  firm  and  eafy  on  his 
horfe  in  every  kind  of  motion,  ftirrups  may  be  given 
him  \  but  he  muft  never  leave  off  trotting  often  with¬ 
out  any. 

The  ftirrups  muft  be  neither  fhort  nor  long  •  but  of 
fuch  a  length,  that  when  the  rider,  being  well  placed, 
puts  his  feet  into  them  (about  one-third  of  the  length 
of  each  foot  from  the  point  of  it),  the  points  may  be 
between  two  and  three  inches  higher  than  the  heels. 

The  rider  muft  not  bear  upon  his  ftirrups,  but  only 
let  the  natural  weight  of  his  legs  reft  on  them:  For 
if  he  bears  upon  them  he  would  be  raifed  above  and 
out  of  his  faddle ;  which  he  fhould  never  be,  except  in 
charging  fword  in  hand,  with  the  body  inclined  for¬ 
wards  at  the  very  inftant  of  attacking.  Spurs  may 
be  given  as  foon  as  the  rider  is  grown  familiar  with 
ftirrups  \  or  even  long  before,  if  his  legs  are  well  pla¬ 
ced. 

A  hand  fhould  always  be  firm,  but  delicate :  a 
horfe’s  mouth  fhould  never  be  furprifed  by  any  fudden 
tranfition  of  it,  either  from  flack  to  tight,  or  from 
tight  to  flack.  Every  thing  in  horfemanfliip  muft  he 
effe&ed  by  degrees,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  fpirit 
and  refolution.  The  hand  which  by  giving  and  ta¬ 
king  properly,  gains  its  point  with  the  leaft  force,  is 
the  beft  ;  and  the  horfe’s  mouth,  under  this  fame 
hand’s  dire<5lions,  will  alfo  confequently  be  the  beft, 
fuppofing  equal  advantages  in  both  from  nature.  This 
principle  of  gentlenefi,  fhould  be  obferved  upon  -all  oc- 
cafions  in  every  branch  of  horfemanfhip.  Sometimes 
the  right  hand  may  be  neceffary,  upon  fome  trouble- 
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jtf-uftions  fume  horfes,  to  affift  the  left ;  but  the  feldomer  this  is 
c  erning  done,  the  better  ;  efpecially  in  a  foidier,  who  has  a 
l^rss  fword  to  carry,  and  to  make  ufe  of. 

^  .-...j  The  fnaffle  mult  on  all  occafions  be  uppermoft  j 
that  is  to  fay,  the  reins  of  it  muff  be  above  thofe  of 
the  bridle,  whether  the  fn  affile  or  the  bit  be  ufed  fe- 
parately,  or  whether  they  be  both  ufed  together. 
When  the  rider  knows  enough,  and  the  horfe  is  fuffi- 
ciently  prepared  and  fettled  to  begin  any  work  to¬ 
wards  fuppling,  one  rein  muft  be  fhortened  according 
.to  the  fide  worked  to  \  but  it  muff  never  be  fo  much 
fhortened,  as  to  make  the  whole  flrength  reft  on  that 
rein  alone  :  for,  not  to  mention  that  the  work  would 
be  falfe  and  bad,  one  fide  of  the  horfe’s  mouth  would 
by  that  means  be  always  deadened  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  fliould  always  be  kept  frefli  by  its  own 
play,  and  by  the  help  of  the  oppofite  rein’s  acting 
delicately  in  a  fomewhat  fmaller  degree  of  tenfion  ; 
the  joint  effect  of  which  produces  in  a  horfe’s  mouth 
the  proper,  gentle,  and  eafy,  degree  of  appui  or  bear- 
ing. 

A  coward  and  a  madman  make  alike  bad  riders, 
and  are  both  alike  difeovered  and  confounded  by  the 
fuperior  fenfe  of  the  creature  they  are  mounted  upon, 
who  is  equally  fpoilt  by  both,  though  in  very  different 
ways.  The  cowrard,  by  fuffering  the  animal  to  have 
his  own  way,  not  only  confirms  him  in  his  bad  habits, 
but  creates  new  ones  in  him  :  and  the  madman,  by 
falfe  and  violent  motions  and  corrections,  drives  the 
horfe,  through  defpair,  into  every  bad  and  vicious  trick 
that  rage  can  fuggeft. 

It  is  very  requifi te  in  horfemanfliip,  that  the'  hand 
and  legs  lhould  act  in  correfpondenee  with  each  other 
in  every  thing  *,  the  latter  "always  fubfervient  and  af- 
fiftant  to  the  former.  Upon  circles,  in  walking,  trot¬ 
ting,  or  galloping,  the  outward  leg  is  the  only  one  to 
be  ufed,  and  that  only  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  in  order 
to  fet  off  the  horfe  true,  or  put  him  right  if  he  be  falfe  ; 
and  as  foon  as  that  is  done,  it  muft  be  taken  away 
again  immediately  :  but  if  the  horfe  be  lazy,  or  other- 
wife  retains  himfelf,  both  legs  muft  be  ufed  and  preffed 
to  his  fides  at  the  fame  time  together.  The  lefs  the 
legs  are  ufed  in  general,  the  better.  Very  delicate 
good  riders,  with  horfes  they  have  dreffed  themfelves, 
will  fcarcely  ever  want  their  help.  By  the  term  out¬ 
ward  is  underftood  the  fide  which  is  more  remote  from 
the  centre  ^  and  by  inward  is  meant  the  fide  next  to 
the  centre.  In  reining  back,  the  rider  fliould  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  ufe  his  legs,  unlefs  the  horfe  backeth  on  his 
fhoulders  ;  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  both  applied 
gently  at  the  fame  time,  and  correfpond  with  the  hand. 
If  the  horfe  refufe  to  back  at  all,  the  rider’s  legs  muft 
be  gently  approached,  till  the  horfe  lifts  up  a  leg,  as 
if  to  go  forwards  \  at  which  time,  when  that  leg  is  in 
the  air,  the  rein  of  the  fame  fide  with  that  leg  which 
is  lifted  up  will  eafily  bring  that  fame  leg  backwards, 
and  accordingly  oblige  the  horfe  to  back  ;  but  if  the 
horfe  offers  to  rear,  the  legs  muft  be  inftantly  removed 
away.  The  inward  rein  muft  be  tighter  on  circles,  fo 
that  the  horfe  may  bend  and  look  inwards  *,  and  the 
outward  one  crofted  over  a  little  towards  it ;  and  both 
held  in  the  left  hand. 

Let  the  man  and  horfe  begin  on  very  flow  motions, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  underftand  and  reflect  on 
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what  is  taught  them  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  effects Tnftriuftions 
of  the  reins  arc  better  comprehended,  and  the  manner  conceniin£ 
of  working  becomes  more  familiar,  the  quicknefs  of anc^ Horfes! 

motion  muft  be  increafed.  Every  rider  muft  learn  to  c  _ j 

feel,  without  the  help  of  the  eye,  when  a  horfe  goes 
falfe,  and  remedy  the  fault  accordingly  :  this  is  an  in¬ 
telligence,  which  nothing  but  practice,  application,  and 
attention,  can  give,  in  the  beginning  on  flow  motions. 

A  horfe  may  not  only  gallop  falfe,  but  alfo  trot  and 
walk  falfe.  If  a  horfe  gallops  falfe,  that  is  to  fay,  if 
going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg,  or  if 
going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right ;  or  in  cafe 
he  is  difunited,  /.  e.  if  he  leads  with  the  oppofite  leg 
behind  to  that  which  he  leads  with  before  ;  ftop  him 
immediately,  and  put  him  off  again  properly.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  effe&ing  this,  is  by  approaching  your  outward 
leg,  and  putting  your  hand  outwards  j  ft  ill  keeping 
the  inward  rein  the  fhorter,  and  the  horfe’s  head  in¬ 
wards,  if  poftible  ;  and  if  he  fhould  flill  refift,  then 
bend  and  pull  his  head  outwards  alfo  ;  but  replace  it 
agaih,  bent  properly  inwards,  the  moment  he  goes  off 
true.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  right,' 
when  going  to  the  right,  and  confequently  leading 
with  the  right  leg  before,  he  leads  with  the  left  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  left,  when  go¬ 
ing  to  the  left,  and  confequently  leading  with  the  left 
leg  before,  he  leads  with  the  right  behind.  A  horfe 
may  at  the  fame  time  be  both  falfe  and  difunited  5  in 
corre&ing  both  which  faults,  the  fame  method  muft 
be  ufed.  He  is  both  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  right, 
when  in  going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg 
before,  and  the  right  behind  5  notwithftanding  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  left,  beeaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to  the 
right :  And  he  is  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  left,  when 
in  going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  leg  before 
and  the  left  behind  ;  notwithftanding,  as  above,  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  right,  beeaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to 
the  left.  6 

In  teaching  men  a  right  feat  on  horfeback,  the 
greateft  attention  muft  be  given  to  prevent  ftiffnefs, . 
and  flicking  by  force  in  any  manner  upon  any  oc- 
cafton  :  ftiffnefs  difgraces  every  right  w'ork  j  and  flick¬ 
ing  ferves  only  to  throw  a  man  (when  difplaced) 
a  great  diftance  from  his  horfe  by  the  fpring  he 
muft  go  off  with  :  whereas  by  a  proper  equilibra¬ 
ting  pofition  of  the  body,  and  by  the  natural  weight 
only  of  the  thighs,  he  cannot  but  be  firm  and  fecure 
in  his  feat. 

As  the  men  become  more  firm,  and  the  horfes  more 
fupple,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  circles  lefs,  but  not 
too  much  fo,  for  fear  of  throwing  the  horfes  forwards 
upon  their  fhoulders. 

Some  horfes,  w'hen  firft  the  bit  is  put  into  their 
mouths,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  will  put  their  heads 
very  low.  With  fuch  horfes,  raife  your  right  hand  with 
the  bridoon  in  it,  and  play  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
bit  in  the  left  hand,  giving  and  taking. 

On  circles,  the  rider  muft  lean  his  body  inwards  j 
unlefs  great  attention  be  given  to  make  him  do  it,  he 
will  be  perpetually  lofing  his  feat  outwrards.  Itisfcarce 
poftible  for  him  to  be  difplaced,  if  he  leans  his  body 
properly  imvards. 
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The  Method  of  fuppling  Horfe  s  with  Men 
upon  them ,  by  the  Epaule  en  dedans,  <fa'c.  with 
and  without  a  Longe,  on  Circles  and  on  ftraight 

Lines. 

When  a  horfe  is  Well  prepared  and  fettled  in  all 
his  motions,  and  the  rider  firm,  it  will  be  proper  then 
l°  Pr°£eed  on  towards  a  farther  fuppling  and  teaching 

..  fe^ting  out  upon  this  new  work,  begin  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  horfe’s  head  a  little  more  inwards  than  before, 
pulling  the.  inward  rein  gently  to  you  by  degrees! 
When  this  is  done,  try  to  gain  a  little  on  the  fhoul- 
ders,  by  keeping  the  inward  rein  thefhorter,  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  outward  one  crolfed  over  towards  the 
inward  one,  The  intention  of  thefe  operations  is 
this  :  The  inward  rein  ferves  to  bring  in  the  head,  and 
procures  the  bend  ;  whilft  the  outward  one,  that  is  a 
little  crofted,  tends  to  make  that  bend  perpendicular 
and  as  it  fhould  be,  that  is  to  fay,  to  reduce  the  nofe 
and  the  forehead  to  be  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
each  other  :  it  alfo  ferves,  if  put  forwards,  as  well  as 
alfo  crolfed,  to  put  the  horfe  forwards,  if  found  necef- 
Tary  which  is  often  reqnifite,  many  horfes  being  apt 
in  this  and  other  works  rather  to  lofe  their  ground 
•backwards,  than  otherwife,  when  they  fhould  rather 
advance  j  if  the  nofe  were  drawn  in  towards  the  breaft 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  it  would  confine  the  motion 
of  the  fhoulders,  and  have  other  bad  effects.  All  other 
bends,  befides  what  are  above  fpecified,  are  falfe.  The 
outward  rein,,  being  crolfed,  not  in  a  forward  fenfe, 
but  rather  a  little  backwards,  ferves  alfo  to  prevent 
the  outward  fhoulder  from  getting  too  forwards,  and 
makes  it  approach  the  inward  one  ;  which  facilitates 
the  inward  leg’s  crolfmg  over  the  outward  one,  which 
is  the  motion  that  fo  admirably  fupples  the  fhoulders. 
Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  inward  leg  pafs  over  the 
outward  one,  without  touching  it  :  this  inward  leg’s 
eroding  over  muft  be  helped  alfo  by  the  inward  rein, 
which  you  muft  crofs  towards  and  over  the  outward 
rein  every  time  the  outward  leg  comes  to  the  ground, 
in  order  to  lift  and  help  the  inward  leg  over  it :  at 
any  other  time,,  but  juft  when  the  outward  leg  comes 
to. the  ground,  it  would  be  wrong  to  crofs  the  inward 
rein,  or  to  attempt  to  lift  up  the  inward  leg  by  it  ; 
nay,  it  would  be  demanding  an  abfolute  impoffibility, 
and  lugging  about  the  reins  and  horfe  to  no  purpofe  : 
becaufe  in  this  cafe,  a  very  great  part  of  the  horfe’s 
weight  refting  then  upon,  that  leg,  would  render  fuch 
an  attempt  not  only  fruitlefs,  but  alfo  prejudicial  to 
the  fenfibility  of  the  mouth,  and  probably  oblige  him 
to  defend  himfelf;  and,  moreover,  it  would  put  the 
horfe  under  a  neceflity  of  ftraddling  before,  and  alfo  of 
leading  with  the  wrong  leg,  without  being  produ&ive 
of  any  fuppling  motion  whatfoever. 

When  the  horfe  is  thus  far  familiarly  accuftomed  to 
what  you  have  required  of  him,  then  proceed  to  effeCl 
by.  degrees  the  fame  crofting  in  his  hinder  legs.  By 
bringing  in  the  fore  legs  more,  you  will  of  courfe  en- 
gage.the  hinder  ones  in  the  fame  work  ;  if  they  refift, 
the  rider  muft  bring  both  reins  more  inward  :  and,  if 
neceflary,  put  back  alfo,  and  approach  his  inward  leg  to 
the  horfe and  if  the  horfe  throws  out  his  croup  too 
f2r,  the  rider  muft  bring  both  reins  outwards,  and,  if 
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abfolutely  neceflary,  lie  muft  alfo  make  ufe  of  his  out- Of  .w, 
ward  leg,  in  order  to  replace  the  horfe  properly:  ob-  Horfes, 

ferving  that  the  croup  fhould  always  be  confideTably  1 - v 

behind  the  fhoulders,  which  fn  all  a&ions  muft  go  firft  ; 
and  the  moment  that  the  horfe  obeys,  the  rider  muft 
put  his  hand  and  leg  again  in  their  ufual  pofition. 

Nothing  is  more  ungraceful  in  itfelf,  more  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  a  man’s  feat,  or  more  definitive  of  the  fenfibi¬ 
lity  of  a  horfe’s  fides,  than  a  continual  wriggling  un- 
fettlednefs  in  a  horfeman’s  legs,  which  prevents  the 
horfe  from  ever  going  a  moment  together  true,  fteady, 
or  determined. 

A  horfe  fhould  never  be  turned,  without  firft  moving 
a  ftep  forwards:  and  w'hen  it  is  doing,  the  rider  muft 
not  lift  his  elbow,  and  difplace  himfelf;  a  motion  only 
of  the  hand  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other  being  fuffi- 
cient  for  that  purpofe.  It  muft  alfo  be  a  conftant  rule, 
never  to  fuffer  a  horfe  to  be  flopped,  mounted,  or  de¬ 
mounted,  but  when  he  is  well  placed.  The  flower  the 
motions  are  when  a  man  or  horfe  is  taught  any  thing-, 
the  better. 

At  firft,  the  figures  worked  upon  muft  be  great, 
and  afterwards  made  lefs  by  degrees^ according  to  the 
improvement  which  the  man  and  horfe  make  ;  and  the 
cadenced  pace  alfo,  which  they  work  in,  muft  be  ac¬ 
cordingly  augmented.  The  changes  from  one  fide  to 
the  other  muft  be  in  a  bold  determined  trot,  and  at 
firft  quite  ftraight  forwards,  without  demanding  any 
fide-motion  on  two  pijles ,  which  is  very  neceflary  to 
require  afterwards  when  the  horfe  is  fufficiently  fup- 
pled.  By  two  pijies  is  meant,  when  the  fore  parts  and 
hinder  parts  do  not  follow',  but  deferibe  two  different 
lines. 

In  the  beginning,  a  longe  is  ufed  on  circles,  and 
alfo  on  ftraight  lines,  to  help  both  the  rider  and  the 
horfe  ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  are  grown  more  in¬ 
telligent,  they  fhould  go  alone.  At  the  end  of  the 
leffon,  rein  back  ;  then  put  the  horfe,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  forwards,  by  approaching  both  legs  gently  to 
his  fides,  and  playing  with  the  bridle  :  if  he  rears,  pufh 
him  out  immediately  into  a  full  trot.  Shaking  the  ca - 
veffon  on  the  horfe’s  nofe,  and  alfo  putting  one’s  felf 
before  him  and  rather  near  to  him,  will  generally  make 
him  back,  though  he  otherwife  refufe  to  do  it  :  and 
moreover  a  flight  ufe  and  approaching  of  the  rider’s 
legs,  will  fometimes  be  neceflary  in  backing,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  horfe  from  doing  it  too  much  upon  his 
fhoulders  ;  but  the  preffurc  of  the  legs  ought  to  be  very 
fmall,  and  taken  quite  away  the  moment  that  he  puts 
himfelf  enough  upon  his  haunches.  If  the  horfe  does 
not  back  upon  a  ftraight  line  properly,  the  rider  muft 
not  be  permitted  to  have  recourfe  immediately  to  his 
leg,  and  fo  diftort  himfelf  by  it  ;  but  firft  try,  if  crofting 
over  his  hand  and  reins  to  which  ever  fide  may  be  ne- 
ceffary,  it  will  not  be  alone  fufheient :  which  moft  fre¬ 
quently  it  will  ;  if  not,  then  employ  the  leg. 

After  a  horfe  is  well  prepared  and  fettled,  and  goes 
freely  on  in  all  his  feveral  paces,  he  ought  to  be  in  all 
his  works  kept,  to  a  proper  degree,  upon  his  haunches, 
with  his  hinder  legs  W'ell  placed  under  him  ;  whereby 
he  will  be  always  pleafant  to  himfelf  and  his  rider,  will 
be  light  in  hand,  and  ready  to  execute  whatever  may 
be  demanded  of  him,  with  facility,  vigour,  and  quick- 
nefs. 

The  common  method  that  is  ufed  of  forcing  a  horfe 

fidewife, 
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pf  the  fidewife,  is  a  moil  glaring  abfurdity,  and  very  hurtful 
’  U 1  See  6 1°  an*ma^  in  *ts  confequences  ;  for,  inflead  of  fup- 

■a  *  C*  pi  mg  him,  it  obliges  him  to  ftiffen  and  defend  himfelf, 
and  often  makes  a  creature  that  is  naturally  benevo¬ 
lent,  reftive,  frightened,  and  vicious. 

For  horfes  who  have  very  high  and  long  fore-hands, 
and  who  poke  out  their  nofes,  a  running  fnaffle  is  of 
excellent  ufe  $  but  for  fuch  as  bore  and  keep  their 
heads  low,  a  common  one  is  preferable  ;  though  any 
liorfe’s  head  indeed  may  be  kept  up  alfo  with  a  run¬ 
ning  one,  by.  the  rider’s  keeping  his  hands  very  high 
and  forwards :  but  whenever  either  is  ufed  alone  with¬ 
out  a  bridle  upon  horfes  that  carry  their  heads  low 
and  that  bore,  it  muft  be  fawed  about  from  one  fide  to 
the  other. 

This  lefTon  of  the  epaule  en  dedans  ftiould  be  taught 
to  fuch  people  as  are  likely  to  become  ufeful  in  help¬ 
ing  to  teach  men  and  to  break  horfes  ;  and  the  more 
of  fuch  that  can  be  found  the  better ;  none  others  ftiould 
ever  be  fuffered  upon  any  occafion  to  let  their  horfes 
look  any  way  befides  the  way  they  are  going.  But  all 
horfes  whatever,  as  like  wife  all  men  who  are  defigned 
for  the  teaching  others,  mud  go  thoroughly  and  per- 
•e&ly  through  this  excellent  leffon,  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  intelligent  inftru&ors,  and  often  prafiife  it 
too  afterwards  ;  and  when  that  is  done,  proceed  to 
and  be  finifhed  by  the  leffons  of  head  and  tail  to  the 
wall. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Head  to  the  Wall,  and  of  the  Croup 
to  the  Wall, 

This  leffon  ftiould  be  praftifed  immediately  after 
that  of  the  epaule  en  dedans ,  in  order  to  place  the  horfe 
properly  the  way  he  goes,  &c.  The  difference  between 
the  head  to  the  wall,  and  the  croup  to  the  wall,  con- 
Cfts  in  this  :  in  the  former,  the  fore-parts  are  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  centre,  and  go  over  more  ground  ;  m 
the  latter,  the  hinder  parts  are  more  remote  from  the 
centre,  and  consequently  go  over  more  ground  :  in 
both,  as  likewife  in  all  other  leffons,  the  fhoulders  muft 
go  firft.  In  riding-horfes,  the  head  to  the  wall  is 
the  eafier  leffon  of  the  two  at  firft,  the  line  to  be 
worked  upon  being  marked  by  the  wall,  not  far  from 
his  head. 

The  motion  of  the  legs  to  the  right  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  epaule  en  dedans  to  the  left,  and  fo  vice  verfa • 
but  the  head  is  always  bent  and  turned  differently  :  in 
the  epaule  en  dedans ,  the  horfe  looks  the  contrary  way 
t°  that  which  he  goes  5  in  this,  he  looks  the  way  he  is 
going. 

In  the  beginning,  very  little  bend  muft  be  required : 
too  much  at  once  would  aftonifh  the  horfe,  and  make 
him  defend  himfelf:  it  is  to  be  augmented  by  degrees. 
If  the  horfe  abfolutely  refufes  to  obey,  it  is  a  lign  that 
either  he  or  his  rider  has  not  been  fufticiently  prepared 
by  previous  leffons.  It  may  happen  that  weaknefs  or 
a  hurt  in  fome  part  of  the  body,  or  fometimes  temper, 
though  feldom,  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  horfe’s  de¬ 
fending  himfelf :  it  is  the  rider’s  bufinefs  to  find  out 
from  whence  the  obftacle  arifes  ;  and  if  he  finds  it  to 
be  from  the  firft-mentioned  caufe,  the  previous  leffons 
muft  be  refumed  again  for  fome  time  5  if  from  the  fe- 
cond,  proper  remedies  muft  be  applied;  and  if  from 
Vdl,  X.  Part  II. 
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the  laft  caufe,  when  all  fair  means  that  can  be  tried  O  the 
have  failed,  proper  correflions  with  coolnefs  and  iudge-Hca{?.t0 
ment  muft  be  ufed.  ^Wall,  &c.^ 

In  pradlifing  this  leffon  to  the  right,  bend  the 
horfe  to  the  right  with  the  right  rein  \  helping  the 
left  leg  over  the  right  (at  the  time  when  the  right 
leg  is  juft  come  to  the  ground),  with  the  left  rein 
crofted  towards  the  right,  and  keeping  the  right  ftioul- 
der  back  with  the  right  rein  towards  your  body,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  left  leg’s  crofting  over  the  right; 
and  fo  likewife  vice  verfa  to  the  left,  each  rein  help¬ 
ing  the  other  by  their  properly  mixed  effedls.  In 
working  to  the  right,  the  rider’s  left  leg  helps  the 
hinder  parts  on  to  the  right,  and  his  right  leg  flops 
them  if  they  get  too  forwards  ;  and  fo  vice  verfa  to 
the  left :  but  neither  ought  to  be  ufed,  till  the  hand 
being  employed  in  a  proper  manner  has  failed,  or  finds 
that  a  greater  force  is  neceffary  to  bring  about  what 
is  required  than  it  can  effedl  alone :  for  the  legs 
Ihould  not  only  be  correfponding  with,  but  alfo  fubfer- 
vient  to,  the  hand  ;  and  all  unneceffary  aids,  as  well 
as  all  force,  ought  always  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
poftible. 

#  In  the  execution  of  all  leffons,  the  equilibre  of  the 
rider’s  body  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  horfe ;  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  go  with  and  accompany  every  motion  of  the 
animal ;  when  to  the  right,  to  the  right  ;  and  when  to 
the  left,  to  the  left. 

Upon  all  horfes,  in  every  leffon  and  adlion,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  horfe  but  has  his  own 
peculiar  appui  or  degree  of  bearing,  and  alfo  a  fenfi- 
bility  of  mouth,  as  likewife  a  rate  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  rider  to  difeover  and 
make  himfelf  acquainted  with.  A  bad  rider  always 
takes  off  at  leaft  the  delicacy  of  both,  if  not  abfolutelv 
deftroys  it.  The  horfe  will  inform  his  rider  when  he 
has  got  his  proper  bearing  in  the  mouth,  by  playing 
pleafantly  and  Readily  with  his  bit,  and  by  the  fpray 
about  his  chaps.  A  delicate  and  good  hand  will  not 
only  always  preferve  a  light  appui,  or  bearing,  in  its 
fenfibility  ;  but  alfo  of  a  heavy  one,  whether  naturally 
fo  or  acquired,  make  a  light  one.  The  lighter  this 
appui  can  be  made,  the  better ;  provided  that  the 
rider’s  hand  correfponds  with  it;  if  it  does  not,  the 
more  the  horfe  is  properly  prepared,  fo  much  the 
worfe,  Inftances  of  this  inconvenience  of  the  beft  of 
appuis,  when  the  rider  is  not  equally  taught  with  the 
horfe,  may  be  fecn  every  day  in  fome  gentlemen,  who 
try  to  get  their  horfes  bitted  as  they  call  it,  without 
being  fuitably  prepared  themfelves  for  riding  them: 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  ride  in  danger 
of  breaking  their  necks  ;  till  at  length,  after  much 
hauling  about,  and  by  the  joint  infenfibility  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  themfelves  and  their  grooms,  the  poor  animals 
gradually  become  mere  fenfelefs  unfeeling  polls  ;  and 
thereby  grow,  what  they  call,  fettled.  When  the  pro¬ 
per  appui  is  found,  and  made  of  courfe  as  light  as  pof- 
fible,  it  muft  not  be  kept  duly  fixed  without  variation, 
but  be  played  with  ;  other  wife  one  equally  continued 
tenfion  of  reins  would  render  both  the  rider’s  hand  and 
the  horfe’s  mouth  very  dull.  The  flighted  and  fre¬ 
quent  giving  and  taking  is  therefore  neceffary  to  keep 
both  perfedl. 

Whatever  pace  or  degree  of  quieknefs  you  work  in, 
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To  make  (be  it  ever  fo  fall,  or  ever  To  flow),  it  mull  be  ca- 

ft ami  Fire  ^encec*  ’  ^me  *ls  as  neceffary  for  a  horfeman  as  for  a 
&C.  *  mufician. 

imm ..P-y-..  „  t  This  leffon  of  ihe  head  and  of  the  tail  to  the  wall, 
mud  be  taught  every  foldier :  fcarce  any  manoeuvre 
can  be  well  performed  without  it.  In  doling  and  o- 
pening  of  files,  it  is  almoft  every  moment  wanted. 

Sect.  V.  The  Method  of  making  Horfes  Jland  Fire , 
Noifes ,  Alarms ,  Sights ,  &c. 

In  order  to  make  horfes  Hand  fire,  the  found  of  drums, 
and  all  forts  of  different  noifes,  you  muft  ufe  them  to  it 
by  degrees  in  the  liable  at  feeding  time  ;  and  inftead 
of  being  frightened  at  it,  they  will  foon  come  to  like  it 
as  a  fignal  for  eating. 

With  regard  to  fuch  horfes  as  are  afraid  of  burning 
objefts,  begin  by  keeping  them  ftill  at  a  certain  di- 
ftance  from  fome  lighted  draw  j  carefs  the  horfe  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  his  fright  diminifhes,  approach  gra¬ 
dually  the  burning  firaw  very  gently,  and  increafe  the 
lize  of  it.  By  this  means  he  will  very  quickly  be  brought 
to  be  fo  familiar  with  it,  as  to  walk  undaunted  even 
through  it. 

As  to  horfes  that  are  apt  to  lie  down  in 'the  water, 
if  animating  them,  and  attacking  them  vigoroufly, 
fhould  fail  of  the  defired^effeft,  then  break  a  ftraw- 
bottle  full  of  water  upon  their  heads,  and  let  the  water 
run  into  their  ears,  which  is  a  thing  they  apprehend 
very  much. 

All  troop-horfes  muft  be  taught  to  (land  quiet  and 
Hill  when  they  are  fhot  off  from,  to  flop  the  moment 
you  prefent,  and  not  to  move  after  firing  till  they  are 
required  to  do  it ;  this  leffon  ought  efpecially  to  be 
obferved  in  light  troops :  in  fhort,  the  horfes  muft  be 
taught  to  be  fo  cool  and  undifturbed,  as  to  fuffer  the 
rider  to  aft  upon  him  with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  he 
was  on  foot.  Patience,  coolnefs,  and  temper,  are  the 
only  means  requifite  for  accompliflnng  this  end.  Be- 
in  by  walking  the  horfe  gently,  then  ftop  and  keep 
im  from  ftirring  for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  accnftom 
him  by  degrees  not  to  have  the  leaft  idea  of  moving 
without  orders:  if  he  does,  then  back  him;  and  when 
you  ftop  him,  and  he  is  quite  ftill,  leave  the  reins  quite 
loofe. 

To  ufe  a  horfe  to  fire-arms,  firft  put  a  piftol  or  a 
carabine  in  the  manger  wdth  his  feed  :  then  ufe  him 
to  the  found  of  the  lock  and  the  pan  ;  after  which, 
when  you  are  upon  him,  fhow  the  piece  to  him,  pre- 
fenting  it  forwards,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  fometimes 
on  the  other  :  when  he  is  thus  far  reconciled,  proceed 
to  flafh  in  the  pan  ;  after  which,  put  a  fmall  charge 
into  the  piece,  and  fo  continue  augmenting  it  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  quantity  which  is  commonly  ufed  :  if  he 
feems  uneafy,  walk  him  forward  a  few  Heps  flowly  ; 
and  then  Hop,  back,  and  carefs  him.  Horfes  are 
often  alfo'difquieted  and  unfieady  at  the  clafh,  and 
drawing,  and  returning  of  fwords  ;  all  which  they  muft 
be  familiarized  to  by  little  and  little,  by  frequency  and 
gcntlenefs. 

It  is  very  expedient  for  all  cavalry  in  general,  but 
particularly  for  light  cavalry,  that  their  horfes  fhould 
be  very  ready  and  expert  in  leaping  over  ditches,  hedges, 
gates,  &: c.  The  leaps,  of  whatever  fort  they  are,  which 
the  horfes  are  brought  to  in  the  beginning,  ought  to 
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be  very  fmall  ones ;  the  riders  muft  keep  their  bodies  Of  Reinini 
back,  raife  their  hands  a  little  in  order  to  help  the  Back>&c" 
fore-parts  of  the  horfe  up,  and  be  very  attentive  to''“v'*-| 
their  equilibre.  It  is  beft  to  begin  at  a  low  bar  co¬ 
vered  with  furze,  which  pricking  the  horfe’s  legs,  if 
be  dees  not  raife  himfelf  fufficiently,  prevents  his  con¬ 
tracting  a  fluggifti  and  dangerous  habit  of  touching, 
as  he  goes  over,  which  any  thing  yielding  and  not 
pricking  would  give  him  a  cuftom  of  doing.  Let  the 
ditches  you  firft  bring  horfes  to  be  narrow  ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  let  the  increafe  be  made  by 
degrees.  Accuftom  them  to  come  up  to  every  thing 
which  they  are  to  leap  over,  and  to  ftand  coolly  at  it 
for  fome  time  ;  and  then  to  raife  themfelves  gently  up 
in  order  to  form  to  themfelves  an  idea  of  the  diftance. 

When  they  leap  well  ftanding,  then  ufe  them  to  walk 
gently  up  to  the  leap,  and  to  go  over  it  without  firft: 
halting  at  it ;  and  after  that  praftice  is  familiar  to 
them,  repeat  the  like  in  a  gentle  trot,  and  fo  by  de¬ 
grees  fafter  and  fafter,  till  at  length  it  is  as  familiar  to 
them  to  leap  Hying  on  a  full  gallop  as  any  other  way  ; 
all  which  is  to  be  acquired  with  great  facility  by  calm 
and  foft  means,  without  any  hurry.  • 

As  horfes  arc  naturally  apt  to  be  frightened  at  the 
fight  and  fmell  of  dead  horfes,  it  is  advifable  to  habi¬ 
tuate  them  to  walk  over  and  leap  over  carcafes  of 
dead  horfes  :  and  as  they  are  particularly  terrified  at 
this  fight,  the  greater  gentlenels  ought  con fequently  to 
be  ufed.  ✓ 

Horfes  fhould  alfo  be  accuftomed  to  fwim,  which 
often  may  be  neeeffary  upon  fervice ;  and  if  the  men 
and  horfes  both  are  not  ufed  to  it,  both  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  liable  to  perifh  in  the  water.  A  very  fmall 
portion  of  ftrength  is  fufficient  to  guide  a  horfe,  any* 
where  indeed,  but  particularly  in  the  water,  where  they 
muft  be  permitted  to  have  their  heads,  and  be  no-ways 
conftrained  in  any  fhape. 

The  unreafonable  rage  in  Britain  of  cutting  off  all 
extremities  from  horfes,  is  in  all  cafes  a  very  pernicious 
cuftom.  It  is  particularly  fo  in  regard  to  a  troop- 
horfe’s  tail.  It  is  almoft  incredible,  how  much  they 
fuffer  at  the  picket  for  want  of  it  :  eonftantly  fretting, 
and  fweating,  kicking  about  and  laming  one  another, 
tormented,  and  ftung  off  their  meat,  miferable,  and 
helplefs  *,  while  other  horfes,  with  their  tails  on,  brufh 
off  all  flies,  are  cool  and  at  their  eafe,  and  mend  daily; 
whilft  the  docked  ones  grow  every  hour  more  and  more 
out  of  condition. 

Sect.  VI.  The  Method  of  reining  hack, — and  of  moving 
'forwards  immediately  after ; — of  Piafng , — of  Pil¬ 
lars ,  &c. 

Never  finifh  your  work  by  reining  back  with  horfes 
that  have  any  difpofition  towards  retaining  themfelves; 
but  always  move  them  forwards,  and  a  little  upon  the 
haunchts  alfo,  after  it,  before  you  difmount,  (unlefs 
they  retain  themfelves  very  much  indeed,  in  which  cafe 
nothing  at  all  muft  be  demanded  from  the  haunches). 

This  leffon  of  reining  back,  and  piafing,  is  excellent  to 
conclude  w  ith,  and  puts  a  horfe  well  and  properly  upon 
the  haunches  :  It  may  be  done,  according  as  horfes  are 
more  or  lefs  fuppled,  either  going  forwards,  backing, 
or  in  the  fame  place  :  if  it  is  done  well  advancing,  or 
at  moft  on  the  fame  fpot,  it  is  fully  fufficient  for  a  fol- 
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jf  Caring  dier’s  horfe:  For  to  piafe  in  backing,  is  rather  too 
jjjfti vends,  much  to  be  expected  in  the  hurry  which  cannot  but  at- 
^c‘  tend  fuch  numbers  both  of  men  and  horfes  as  mull  be 
taught  together  in  regiments.  This  leffon  mull  never 
be  attempted  at  all,  till  horfes  are  very  well  fuppled, 
and  fomewhat  accuftomed  to  be  put  together  $  other- 
wife  it  will  have  very  bad  confequences,  and  create  ref- 
tivenefs.  If  they  refufe  to  back,  and  Hand  motionlefs, 
the  rider’s  legs  mull  approach  with  the  greateft  gentle- 
nefs  to  the  horfe’s  fides  $  at  the  fame  time  that  the  hand 
is  a&Ing  on  the  reins  to  folicit  the  horfe’s  backing. 
This  feldom  fails  of  procuring  the  defired  effect,  by 
railing  one  of  the  horfe’s  fore-legs,  which  being  in  the 
air,  has  no  weight  upon  it,  and  is  confequently  very 
eafily  brought  backwards  by  a  fmall  degree  of  tenfion 
in  the  reins.  When  this  lelfon  is  well  performed,  it  is 
very  noble  and  ufeful,  and  has  a  pleafing  air }  it  is  an 
excellent  one  to  begin  teaching  fcholars  with. 

The  leffon  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  the  pillars, 
for  placing  fcholars  well  at  firft.  Very  few  regimental 
riding-houfes  have  pillars,  and  it  is  fortunate  they  have 
not  ;  for  though,  when  properly  made  ufe  of  with  Ikill, 
they  are  one  of  the  greateft  and  beft  difeoveries  in 
horfemanlhip  j  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be  very  dan¬ 
gerous  and  pernicious,  when  they  are  not  under  the  di- 
re&ion  of  a  very  knowing  perfon. 

SECT.  VII.  The  Method  of  curing  Refivenefs ,  Vices , 
Defences ,  Starting ,  &c. 

Whenever  a  horfe  makes  refiftance,  one  ought,  be-' 
fore  remedy  or  corre&ion  is  thought  of,  to  examine 
very  minutely  all  the  tackle  about  him,  if  any  thing 
hurts  or  tickles  him,  whether  he  has  any  natural  or  ac¬ 
cidental  weaknefs,  or  in  fhort  any  the  leaft  impediment 
in  any  part.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  many  fatal 
difafters  happen  :  the  poor  dumb  animal  is  frequently 
accufed  falfely  of  being  reftive  and  vicious  ;  is  uled  ill 
without  reafon  •,  and,  being  forced  into  defpair,  is  in  a 
manner  obliged  to  aft  accordingly,  be  his  temper  and 
inclination  ever  fo  well  difpofed.  It  is  very  feldom  the 
cafe,  that  a  horfe  is  really  and  by  nature  vicious  ;  but 
if  fucli  be  found,  he  will  defpife  all  careffes,  and  then 
chaftifcments  become  neceffary. 

Correction,  according  as  you  ufe  it,  throws  a  horfe 
into  more  or  lefs  violent  aCtion,  which,  if  he  be  weak, 
he  cannot  fupport  :  but  a  vicious  ftrong  horfe  is  to  be 
confidered  in  a  very  different  light,  being  able  both 
to  undergo  and  confequently  to  profit  by  all  lefions  $ 
and  is  far  preferable  to  the  beft  natured  weak  one 
upon  earth.  Patience  and  attention  are  never  failing 
means  to  reclaim  fuch  a  horfe  :  in  whatfoever  manner 
he  defends  himfelf,  bring  him  back  frequently  with 
gentlenefs  (not  however  without  having  given  him 
proper  chaftifement  if  neceffary)  to  the  leffon  which 
he  feems  moft  averfe  to.  Horfes  are  by  degrees  made 
obedient,  through  the  hope  of  recompenfe  and  the  fear 
of  punifhment :  how  to  mix  thefe  two  motives  judici- 
oully  together,  is  a  very  difficult  matter  ;  it  requires 
much  thought  and  praClice  5  and  not  only  a  good  head, 
but  a  good  heart  likewife.  The  cooleft  and  beft  natu- 
f  red  rider  will  always  fucceed  beft.  By  a  dexterous  ufe 
of  the  incitements  above  mentioned,  you  will  gradual¬ 
ly  bring  the  horfe  to  temper  and  obedience  \  mere 


force,  and  want  of  (kill  and  coolnefs,  would  only  tend  Of  Curing 
to  confirm  him  in  bad  tricks.  If  he  be  impatient  0r  Pveftivenets> 
choleric,  never  ftrike  him,  unlefs  he  abfolutely  refufe  .  , 

to  go  forward  j  which  you  muft  refolutely  oblige  him 
to  do,  and  which  will  be  of  itfelf  a  correClion,  by  pre¬ 
venting  his  having  time  to  meditate  and  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  any  defence  by  retailing  himfelf.  Refinance  in 
horfes,  you  muft  confider,  is  fometimes  a  mark  of 
ftrength  -and  vigour,  and  proceeds  from  fpirit,  as  well 
as  fometimes  from  vice  and  weaknefs.  Weaknefs  fre-  * 
quently  drives  horfes  into  vicioufnefs,  when  any  thing 
wherein  ftrength  is  neceffary  is  demanded  from  them  $ 
nay,  it  inevitably  muft  :  great  care  therefore  fhould 
alvrays  be  taken  to  diftinguifh  from  which  of  thefe 
two  caufes  any  remedy  or  punifhment  is  thought  of. 

It  may  fometimes  be  a  bad  fign  when  horfes  do  not 
at  all  defend  themfelves,  and  proceed  from  a  fluggifh 
difpofition,  a  want  of  fpirit,  and  of  a  proper  fenfibili- 
ty.  Whenever  one  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a 
horfe  of  juft  the  right  fpirit,  activity,  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing,  with  ftrength  and  good  nature,  he  cannot  be  che- 
riffied  too  much  ;  for  fuch  a  one  is  a  rare  and  inefti- 
mable  jewel,  and,  if  properly  treated,  w  ill  in  a  manner 
do  every  thing  of  himfelf.  Horfes  are  oftener  fpoilt 
by  having  too  much  done  to  them,  and  by  attempts 
to  drefs  them  in  too  great  an  hurry,  than  by  any  other* 
treatment. 

If  after  a  horfe  has  been  well  fuppled,  and  there  are 
no  impediments,  either  natural  or  accidental,  if  he  ft  ill 
perfift  to  defend  himfelf,  chaftifcments  then  become 
neceffary  :  but  whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  not 
be  frequent  but  always  firm,  though  always  as  little 
violent  as  poflible  5  for  they  are  both  dangerous  and 
very  prejudicial  when  frequently  or  ilightly  played 
with,  and  ftill  more  fo  when  ufed  too  violently. 

It  is  impoflible,  in  general,  to  be  too  circumfpe<ft  in 
leffons  of  all  kinds,  in  aids,  chaftifements,  or  careffes. 

Some  have  quicker  parts,  and  more  cunning,  than 
others.  Many  will  imperceptibly  gain  a  little  every 
day  on  the  rider.  Various,  in  fhort,  are  their  difpofi- 
tions  and  capacities.'  It  is  the  rider’s  bufmefs  to  find 
out  their  different  qualities,  and  to  make  them  fcnfible 
how  much  he  loves  them,  and  defires  to  be  loved  by 
them  $  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  does  not  fear 
them,  and  will  be  mafter. 

Plupging  is  a  very  common  defence  amnog  reftive 
and  vicious  horfes  :  if  they  do  it  in  the  fame  place,  or 
backing,  they  muft,  by  the  rider’s  legs  and  fpurs 
firmly  applied,  be  obliged,  to  go  forwards,  and  their 
heads  kept  up  high.  But  if  they  do  it  flying  for¬ 
wards,  keep  them  back,  and  ride  them  gently  and 
very  flow  for  a  good  while  together.  Of  all  bad  tem¬ 
pers  and  qualities  in  horfes,  tliofe  which  are  occa- 
fioned  by  harfh  treatment  and  ignorant  riders  arc  the 
worft. 

Rearing  is  a  bad  vice,  and,  in  weak  horfes  efpecial- 
ly,  a  very  dangerous  one.  Whilft  the  horfe  is  up,  the 
rider  muft  yield  his  hand  ;  and  when  the  horfe  is  de~ 
feending,  he  muft  vigoroufly  determine  him  forwards  : 
if  this  be  done  at  any  other  time  but  whilft  the  horfe 
is  coming  down,  it  may  add  a  fpring  to  his  rearing,  and 
make  him  fall  backwards.  With  a  good  hand  on  them, 
horfes  feldom  perfift  in  this  vice  \  for  they  are  them¬ 
felves  naturally  much  afraid  of  falling  backwards.  If 
4  I  2  this 
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Rules  for  this  method  falls,  you  muft  make  the  horfe  kick  up  be- 
Jlorfemen.  hi.nd’  Setting  fomebody  on  foot  to  ftrike  him  behind 

* - .  -  with  a  whip  my  or,  if  that  will  not  efledl  it,  by  pricking 

him  with  a  goad. 

Starting  often  proceeds  from  a  defeat  in  the  fight  ; 
which  therefore  muff  be  carefully  looked  into.  What¬ 
ever  the  horfe  is  afraid  of,  bring  him  up  to  it  gently  -y 
if  you  r arefs  him  every  ftep  he  advances,  he  will  go 
quite  up  to  it  by  degrees,  and  foon  grow  familiar  with 
all  forts  of  objects.  Nothing  but  great  gentlenefs  can 
correct  this  fault ;  for  if  you  inflict  punifhment,  the 
apprehenfion  of  chaftifement  becomes  prevalent,  and 
caufes  more  {farting  than  the  fear  of  the  objedt.  If  you 
let  him  go  by  the  object,  without  bringing  him  up  to 
it,  you  increafe  the  fault,  and  confirm  him  in  his  fear  : 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  he  takes  his  rider  perhaps 
a  quite  contrary  way  from  what  he  was  going,  becomes 
his  mailer,  and  puts  himfelf  and  the  perfon  upon  him 
every  moment  in  great  danger. 

With  fuch  horfes  as  are  to  a  very  great  degree  fear¬ 
ful  of  any  objedls,  make  a  quiet  horfe,  by  going  before 
them,  gradually  entice  them  to  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  thing  they  are  afraid  of.  If  the  horfe, 
thus  alarmed,  be  undzfciplined  and  headftrong,  he  will 
probably  run  away  with  his  rider  >  and  if  fo,  his  head 
muft  be  kept  up  high,  and  the  fnaffie  fawed  backwards 
and  forwards  from  right  to  left,  taking  up  and  yield¬ 
ing  the  reins  of  it,  as  alfo  the  reins  of  the  bit :  but  this 
latter  muft  not  be  fawed  backwards  and  forwards  like 
the  fnaffie,  but  only  taken  up  and  yielded  properly. 
No  man  ever  yet  did,  or  ewer  will  flop  a  horfe,  or  gain 
any  one  point  over  him,  by  main  force,  or  by  pulling 
a  dead  weight  againft  him. 

Sect.  VIII.  Rules  for  bad  Horfemen . 

Thomfoii's  the  firft  place,  every  horfe  fhould  be  accuftomed 

Rules,  to  ftand  ft  ill  when  he  is  mounted.  One  would  imagine 
this  might  be  readily  granted  5  yet  we  fee  how  much 
the  contrary  is  pradlifed.  When  a  gentleman  mounts 
at  a  livery  liable,  the  groom  takes  the  horfe  by  the  bit, 
which  he  bends  tight  round  his  Under  jaw  :  the  horfe 
ftriving  to  go  on,  is  forced  back  5  advancing  again,  he 
frets,  as  he  is  again  flopped  ftiort,  and  hurt  by  the  man¬ 
ner  of  holding  him.  The  rider,  in  the  mean  time, 
mounting  without  the  bridle,  or  at  leaf!  holding  it  but 
flightly,  is  helped  to  it  by  the  groom,  who  being 
thoroughly  employed  by  the  horfe’s  fluttering,  has  at 
the  fame  time  both  bridle  and  ftirrup  to  give.  This 
confuflon  would  be  prevented,  if  every  horfe  was  taught 
to  ftand  {till  when  he  is  mounted.  Forbid  your  groom, 
therefore,  when  he  rides  your  horfe  to  water,  to  throw 
himfelf  over  him  from  a  horfe-block,  and  kick  him  with 
his  leg,  even  before  he  is  fairly  upon  him.  This  wrong 
manner  of  mounting  is  wffiat  chiefly  teaches  your  horfe 
the  vicious  habit  againft  which  we  are  here  warning. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  conftant  pradlice  of  mounting  in 
the  proper  manner,  is  all  that  is  necefiary  to  prevent  a 
horfe’s  going  on  till  the  rider  is  quite  adiufted  in  the 
faddle. 

The  next  thing  neceflary  therefore  is,  that  the  rider 
fliould  mount  properly.  The  common  method  is  to 
Hand  near  the  croup  or  hinder  part  of  the  horfe,  with 
the  bridle  held  very  long  in  the  right  hand.  By  this 
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manner  of  holding  the  bridle  before  you  mount,  you  Rules foJ 
are  liable  to  be  kicked  j  and  when  you  are  mounted,  Bad 
your  horfe  may  go  on  fome  time,  or  play  what  gambols  Horfeacn 
he  pleafes,  before  the  rein  is  ftiort  enough  in  your  hand 
to  prevent  him.  It  is  common  likewife  for  an  awkward 
rider,  as  foon  as  his  foot  is  in  the  ftirrup,  to  throw  himfelf 
w-ith  all  his  force  to  gain  his  feat  \  which  he  cannot  do, 
till  he  hath  firft  overbalanced  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  the 
other  :  he  will  then  wriggle  into  it  by  degrees.  The 
way  to  mount  with  eafe  and  fafety  is,  to  ftand  rather 
before  than  behind  the  ftirrup.  In  this  pofture  take 
the  bridle  ftiort,  and  the  mane  together  in  ycur  left 
hand,  helping  yourfelf  to  the  ftirrup  with  your  right, 
fo  that  your  toe  may  not  touch  the  horfe  in  mounting. 

While  your  left  foot  is  in  the  ftirrup,  move  on  your 
right,  till  you  face  the  fide  of  the  horfe,  looking  scroll 
over  the  faddle.  Then  with  your  right  hand  grafp  the 
hinder  part  of  the  faddle  ;  and  with  that  and  your  left, 
which  holds  the  mane  and  bridle,  lift  yourfelf  up¬ 
right  on  your  left  foot.  Remain  thus  a  mere  inflant  on 
your  ftirrup,  only  fo  as  to  divide  the  a 61  ion  into  two 
motions.  While  you  are  in  this  pofture,  you  have  a 
fure  hold  with  both  hands,  and  are  at  liberty,  either  to 
get  fafely  down,  or  to  throw'  your  leg  over  and  gain 
your  feat.  By  this  deliberate  motion,  likewife,  you 
avoid,  what  every  good  hoifeman  would  endeavour  to 
avoid,  putting  your  horfe  into  a  flutter. 

WThen  you  difmount,  hold  the  bridle  and  mane  to¬ 
gether  in  your  left  hand,  as  when  you  mounted  y  put 
your  right  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  to  raife 
yourfelf  ;  throw  your  leg  back  over  the  horfe,  grafp 
the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  with  your  right  hand,, 
remain  a  moment  on  your  ftirrup,  and  in  every  refpedt 
difmount  as  you  mounted  ;  only  what  was  your  firft 
motion  when  you  mounted,  becomes  the  laft  in  de¬ 
mounting.  Remember  not  to  bend  your  right  knee 
in  difraounting,  left  your  fpur  fliould  rub  againft  the 
horfe. 

It  may  be  next  recommended  to  hold  your  bridle  at 
a  convenient  length.  Sit  fquare,  and  let  not  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  bridle  pull  forward  your  fhoulder  -y  but 
keep  your  body  even,  as  it  u'ould  be  if  each  hand  held 
a  rein.  Hold  your  reins  with  the  whole  grafp  of  your 
hand,  dividing  them  with  your  little  finger.  Let  your 
hand  be  perpendicular  y  your  thumb  will  then  be  up- 
permoft,  and  placed  on  the  bridle.  Bend  your  wrift  a 
little  outward  :  and  when  you  pull  the  bridle,  raife 
your  hand  toward  your  breaft,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  palm  rather  more  than  the  upper.  Let  the  bridle 
be  at  fuch  a  length  in  your  hand,  as,  if  the  horfe  fliould 
Rumble,  you  may  be  able  to  raife  his  head,  and  fupport 
it  by  the  ftrength  of  your  arms,  and  the  w  eight  of  your 
body  thrown  backward.  If  yeu  hold  the  rein  too 
long,  you  are  fubjedl  to  fall  backward  as  your  horfe 
rifes. 

If,  knowing  your  horfe  perfectly  well,  you  think  a 
tight  rein  unneceffary,  advance  your  arm  a  little  (but 
not  your  fhoulder)  towards  the  horfe’s  head,  and  keep 
your  ufual  length  of  rein.  By  this  means,  you  have  a 
check  upon  your  horfe,  while  you  indulge  him. 

If  you  ride  w  ith  a  curb,  make  it  a  rule  to  hook  on 
the  chain  yourfelf  >  the  moft  quiet  horfe  may  bring 
his  rider  into  danger,  fliould  the  curb  hurt  him.  If, 
in  fixing  the  curb,  you  turn  the  chain  to  the  right, 

the 
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iufcs  tor  the  links  will  unfold  themfelves,  and  then  oppofe  a 
Bad  farther  turning.  Put  on  the  chain  loofc  enough  to 
lonemerc  kang  down  on  the  horfe’s  under  lip,  fo  that  it  may  not 
P  rife  and  prefs  his  jaw,  till  the  reins  of  the  bridle  are 
moderately  pulled. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  ufed  to  (land  dill  when  he  is 
mounted,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  a  groom  to  hold 
him  :  but  if  he  does,  fuller  him  not  to  touch  the  reins, 
but  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  comes  down  the 
cheek  of  the  horfe.  He  cannot  then  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  reins,  which  belongs  to  the 
rider  only  ;  .and  holding  a  horfe  by  the  curb  (which  is 
ever  painful  to  him)  is  evidently  improper  when  he  is 
to  Hand  dill. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  not  to  ride 
with  your  arms  and  elbows  as  high  as  your  fhoulders ; 
nor  let  them  (hake  up  and  down  with  the  motion  of 
the  horfe.  The  podure  is  unbecoming,  and  the  weight 
of  the  arms  and  of  the  body  too  if  the  rider  does  not 
lit  ftill)  a£ts  in  continual  jerks  on  the  jaw  of  the  horfe, 
which  mud  give  him  pain,  and  make  him  unquiet,  if 
he  has  a  tender  mouth  or  any  fpirit. 

Bad  riders  wonder  why  horfes  are  gentle  as  foon  as 
they  are  mounted  by  Ikilful  ones,  though  their  fkill 
feems  unemployed  :  the  reafon  is,  the  horfe  goes  at 
his  eafe,  yet  finds  all  his  motions  watched  ;  which 
lie  has  fagacity  enough  to  difeover.  Such  a  rider 
hides  his  whip,  if  he  finds  his  horfe  is  afraid  of  it; 
and  keeps  his  legs  from  his  Tides,  if  he  finds  he  dreads 
the  fpur. 

Avoid  the  ungraceful  cudom  of  letting  your  legs 
(hake  againd  the  fides  of  the  horfe  :  and  as  you  are  not 
to  keep  your  arms  and  elbows  high,  and  in  motion  ; 
fo  you  are  not  to  rivet  them  to  your  fides,  but  let  them 
fall  eafy.  One  may,  at  a  didance,  didinguifh  a  gen¬ 
teel  horfeman  from  an  awkward  one  :  the  fird  fits  dill, 
and  appears  of  a  piece  with  his  horfe  ;  the  latter  feems 
Hying  off  at  all  points. 

It  is  often  faid  with  emphafis,  that  fuch  a  one  has 
no  feat  on  horfeback  ;  and  it  means,  not  only  that  he 
does  not  ride  well,  but  that  he  does  not  fit  on  the  right 
part  of  the  horfe.  To  have  a  good  feat ,  is  to  fit  on 
that  part  of  the  horfe,  which,  as  he  fprings,  is  the 
centre  of  motion  ;  and  from  which,  of  courfe,  any 
weight  would  be  with  mod  difficulty  diaken.  As  in 
the  riling  and  falling  of  a  board  placed  in  cequilibrio , 
the  centre  will  be  always  mod  at  red  ;  the  true  feat 
will  be  found  in  that  part  of  your  faddle,  into  which 
your  body  would  naturally  Hide,  if  you  rode  without 
llirrups  :  and  is  only  to  be  preferved  by  a  proper  poife 
of  the  body,  though  the  generality  of  riders  imagine 
it  is  to  be  done  by  the  grafp  of  the  thighs  and  knees. 
The  rider  diould  confider  himfelf  as  united  to  his  horfe 
in  this  point;  and  when  diaken  from  it,  endeavour  to 
redore  the  balanee. 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  the  two  extremes  of  a  bad 
feat  may  help  to  deferibe  the  true  one.  The  ©ne  is, 
when  the  rider  fits  very  far  back  on  the  faddle,  fo  that 
his  weight  preffes  the  loins  of  the  horfe  :  the  other, 
when  his  body  hangs  forward  over  the  pommel  of  the 
fiddle.  The  fird  may  be  feen  pradlifed  by  grooms, 
when  they  ride  with  their  dirrups  affedtedly  Ihort ;  the 
latter,  by  fearful  horfemen  on  the  lead  flutter  of  the 
horfe.  Every  good  rider  has,  even  on  the  hunting 
fuddle,  as  determined  a  place  for  his  thighs,  as  can  be 


determined  for  him  by  the  bars  of  a  demi-peak.  In-  Rules 
deed  there  is  no  difference  between  the  feat  of  either  : 
only,  as  in  the  fird  you  ride  wdth  fhorter  dirrups,  ,Hor^me^ 
your  body  will  be  consequently  more  behind  your 
knees* 

To  have  a  good  feat  yourfelf,  your  faddle  mud  fit 
well.  To  fix  a  precife  rule  might  be  difficult  :  it  may 
be  a  direction,  to  have  your  faddle  prefs  as  nearly  as 
poffible  on  that  part  which  we  have  deferibed  as  the 
point  of  union  between  the  man  and  horfe  ;  however, 
fo  as  not  to  obdrufl  the  motion  of  the  horfe’s  fhoul¬ 
ders.  Place  yourfelf  in  the  middle  or  lowed  part  of 
it  :  fit  ere£t ;  but  with  as  little  condraint  as  in  your 
ordinary  fitting.  The  eafe  of  action  marks  the  gentle¬ 
man  :  you  may  repofe  yourfelf,  but  not  lounge.  The 
fet  and  dudied  ere&nefs  acquired  in  the  riding-houfe, 
by  thofe  whofe  deportment  is  not  eafy,  appears  ungen- 
teel  and  unnatural. 

If  your  horfe  dops  fhort,  or  endeavours  by  riling 
and  kicking  to  unfeat  you,  bend  not  your  body  for¬ 
ward,  as  many  do  in  thefe  circumdances  :  that  motion 
throws  the  breech  backward,  and  you  off  your  fork  or 
twid,  and  out  of  your  feat ;  whereas,  the  advancing 
the  lower  part  of  your  body,  and  bending  back  the 
upper  part  and  fhoulders,  is  the  method  both  to  keep 
your  feat,  and  to  recover  it  when  iod.  The  bending 
your  body  back,  and  that  in  a  great  degree,  is  the 
greated  fecurity  in  flying  leaps  ;  it  is  a  fecurity  too, 
when  your  horfe  leaps  flanding .  The  horfe’s  rifing 
does  not  try  the  rider’s  feat  ;  the  laffi  of  his  hind  legs 
is  what  ought  chiefly  to  be  guarded  againd,  and  is  bed 
done  by  the  body’s  being  greatly  inclined  back.  Stif¬ 
fen  not  your  legs  or  thighs  ;  and  let  your  body  be  plH 
able  in  the  loins,  like  the  coachman’s  on  his  box.  This 
loofe  manner  ©f  fitting  will  elude  every  rough  motion 
of  the  horfe  ;  whereas  the  fixture  of  the  knees,  fo  com¬ 
monly  laid  a  drefs  on,  will  in  great  fhocks  conduce  to- 
the  violence  of  the  fall. 

Was  the  cricket-player,  when  the  ball  is  druck  with 
the  greated  velocity,  to  hold  his  hand  firm  and  fixed 
when  he  receives  it,  the  hand  would  be  bruifed,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  bones  fra&ured  by  the  refidance.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this  accident,  be  therefore  gradually  yields  his 
hand  to  the  motion  of  the  ball  for  a  certain  didance  \ 
and  thus  by  a  due  mixture  of  oppofition  and  obedience,, 
catches  it  without  fudaining  the  lead  Injury.  The  cafe 
is  exactly  the  fame  in  riding  :  the  fkilful  horfeman  will 
recover  his  poife  by  giving  fome  way  to  the  motion  > 
and  the  ignorant  horfeman  will  be  dung  out  of  his  feat 
by  endeavouring  to  be  fixed. 

Stretch  not  out  your  legs  before  you  ;  this  will  pufli 
you  againd  the  back  of  the  faddle  ;  neither  gather  up 
your  knees  like  a  man  riding  on  a  pack  ;  this  throws 
your  thighs  upwards  :  each  pra&ice  unfeats  you.  Keep 
your  legs  draight  down ;  and  fit  not  on  the  mod  fleffiy 
part  of  the  thighs,  but  turn  them  inwards,  fo  as  to  bring 
in  your  knees  and  toes  :  and  it  is  more  fafe  to  ride  with 
the  ball  of  the  foot  preffing  on  the  dirrup,  than  with 
the  dirrup  as  far  back  as  the  heel :  for  the  preffure  of 
the  heel  being  in  that  cafe  behind  the  dirrup,  keeps 
the  thighs  down. 

When  you  find  your  thighs  thrown  upwards,  widen 
your  knees  to  get  them  and  the  upper  part  of  your 
fork  lower  down  on  the  horfe.  Grafp  the  faddle  with 
the  hollow  or  inper  part  of  your  thighs,  but  not  more 
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Rules  for  than  juft  to  affift  the  balance  of  your  body  :  this  will 
Horfemen  a^°  ena^^e  you  to  keep  your  fpurs  from  the  horfe’s 
*r  fides,  and  to  bring  your  toes  in,  without  that  affe&ed 
and  ufelefs  manner  of  bringing  them  in  pra&ifed  by 
many.  Sink  your  heels  ftraight  down  j  for  while  your 
heels  and  thighs  keep  down,  you  cannot  fall  :  this  (ai$- 
ed  with  the  bend  of  the  back)  gives  the  fecurity  of  a 
feat,  to  thofe  who  bear  themfelves  up  in  their  ftirrups 
in  a  fwift  gallop,  or  in  the  alternate  riling  and  falling 
in  a  full  trot. 

Let  your  feat  determine  the  length  of  your  ftirrups, 
rather  than  the  ftirrups  your  feat.  If  more  precifion 
is  requilite,  let  your  ftirrups  (in  the  hunting  faddle) 
be  of  fuch  a  length,  as  that,  when  you  hand  in  them, 
there  may  be  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  between  your 
feat  and  the  faddle. 

It  would  greatly  affift  a  learner,  if  he  would  prac- 
tife  riding  in  a  large  circle,  as  dire&ed  fe&.  ii.  with¬ 
out  ftirrups  ;  keeping  his  face  looking  on  the  outward 
part  of  the  circle  fo  as  not  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
horfe’s  head,  but  juft  of  that  ear  which  is  on  the  out¬ 
ward  part  of  the  circle  5  and  his  Ihoulder,  which  is  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  very  forward.  By  this 
means  you  learn  to  balance  your  body,  and  keep  a  true 
feat,  independent  of  your  ftirrups  :  you  may  probably 
likewife  efcape  a  fall,  (hould  you  at  any  time  lofe  them 
by  being  accidentally  fhaken  from  your  feat. 

As  the  feat  in  fome  meafure  depends  on  the  faddle, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  becaufe  a  faddle 
with  a  high  pommel  is  thought  dangerous,  the  other 
extreme  prevails,  and  the  pommel  is  fearce  allowed  to 
be  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  faddle.  The  faddle 
fhould  lie  as  near  the  back-bone  as  can  be,  without 
hurting  the  horfe  ^  for  the  nearer  you  fit  to  his  back, 
the  better  feat  you  have.  If  it  does  fo,  it  is  plain  the 
pommel  muft  rife  enough  to  fecure  the  withers  from 
preffure  :  therefore,  a  horfe  whofe  withers  are  higher 
than  common,  requiies  a  higher  pommel.  If,  to  avoid 
this,  you  make  the  faddle  of  a  more  ftraight  line,  the 
inconvenience  fpoken  of  follows  •,  you  fit  too  much 
above  the  horfe’s  back,  nor  can  the  faddle  form  a  pro¬ 
per  feat.  There  ftiould  be  no  ridge  from  the  but¬ 
ton  at  the  fide  of  the  pommel,  to  the  back  part  of 
the  faddle.  That  line  alfo  (hould  be  a  little  concave, 
for  your  thighs  to  lie  at  eafe.  In  (liort,  a  faddle 
ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  as  if  cut  out  of  the 
horfe. 

When  you  want  your  horfe  to  move  forward,  raife 
his  head  a  little,  and  touch  him  gently  with  your  whip  ; 
or  elfc,  prefs  the  calves  of  your  legs  againft  his  fides. 
If  he  does  not  move  faft  enough,  prefs  them  with  more 
force,  and  fo  till  the  fpur  juft  touches  him.  By  this 
pra&ice  he  will  (if  he  has  any  fpirit)  move  upon  the 
leaf!  preffure  of  the  leg.  Never  fpur  him  by  a  kick  ; 
but  if  it  be  neeeffary  to  fpur  him  brilkly,  keep  your 
heels  clofe  to  his  fides,  and  flackcn  their  force  as  he  be¬ 
comes  obedient. 

When  your  horfe  attempts  to  be  vicious,  take  each 
rein  feparate,  one  in  each  hand,  and  advancing  your 
arms  forward,  hold  him  very  fhort.  In  this  cafe,  it  is 
common  for  the  rider  to  pull  him  hard,  W'ith  his  arms 
low.  But  the  horfe  by  this  means’ having  his  head  low 
too,  has  it  more  in  his  power  to*  throw  out  his  heels  : 
whereas,  if  his  head  be  raifed  very  high,  and  his  nofe 
thrown  out  a  little,  which  is  confequent,  he  can  nei- 
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ther  rife  before  nor  behind  \  becaufe  he  can  give  him- 
felf  neither  of  thofe  motions,  without  having  his  head 
at  liberty.  A  plank  placed  in  c equilibria ,  cannot  rife 
at  one  end  unlels  it  finks  at  the  other. 

If  your  horfe  is  headftrong,  pull  not  with  cne  con¬ 
tinued  pull,  but  ftop,  and  back  him  often,  juft  (baking 
the  reins,  and  making  little  repeated  pulls  till  he  obeys! 
Horfes  are  fo  accuftomed  to  bear  on  the  bit  when  they 
go  forward,  that  they  are  difcouraged  if  the  rider  will 
not  let  them  do  fo. 

If  a  horfe  is  loofe-necked,  he  will  throw  up  his 
head  at  a  continued  pull  ;  in  which  fituation,  the  ri¬ 
der,  feeing  the  front  of  his  face,  can  have  no  power 
over  him.  When  your  horfe  does  thus,  drop  your 
hand  and  give  the  bridle  play,  and  he  will  of  courfe 
drop  his  head  again  into  its  proper  place :  while  it  [9 
coming  down,  make  a  fecond  gentle  pull,  and  you  will 
find  his  mouth.  With  a  little  practice,  this  is  done 
almoft  inftantaneoufiy  5  and  this  method  will  ftop,  in 
the  diftance  of  a  few  yards,  a  horfe,  which  will  run 
away  with  thole  who  pull  at  him  with  all  their  might. 
Almoft  every  one  muft  have  obferved,  that  when  a 
horfe  feels  himfelf  pulled  wdth  the  bridle,  even  when 
he  is  going  gently,  he  often  miftakes  what  was  defigned 
to  ftop  him,  as  a  diredfion  to  bear  on  the  bit  and  to  go 
fafter. 

Keep  your  horfe’s  head  high,  that  he  may  raife  his 
neck  and  creft  5  play  a  little  with  the  rein,  and  move 
the  bit  in  his  mouth,  that  he  may  not  prefs  on  it  in 
one  conftant  and  continued  manner  :  be  not  afraid  of 
railing  his  head  too  high  •,  he  will  naturally  be  too 
ready  to  bring  it  down,  and  tire  your  arms  with  its 
weight,  on  the  lead  abatement  of  his  mettle.  When 
you  feel  him  heavy,  ftop  him,  and  make  him  go  back 
a  few'  paces  :  thus  you  break  by  degrees  his  propenlity 
to  prefs  on  his  bridle. 

You  ought  not  to  be  pleafed  (though  many  are) 
With  a  round  neck,  and  a  head  drawn  in  towards  his 
bread  :  let  your  horfe  carry  his  head  bridling  in,  pro¬ 
vided  he  carries  it  high,  and  his  neck  arching  upwards  \ 
but  if  his  neck  bends  downwards,  his  figure  is  bad,  his 
fight  is  too  near  his  toes,  he  leans  on  the  bridle,  and 
you  have  no  command  over  him.  If  he  goes  prefling 
but  lightly  on  the  bridle,  he  is  the  more  fure-footed, 
and  goes  pleafanter  5  as  your  wrift  only  may  guide  him. 
If  he  hangs  down  his  head,  and  makes  you  fupport 
the  weight  of  that  and  his  neck  w  ith  your  arms  bear¬ 
ing  on  his  fm*e-legs,  (which  is  called  being  on  his  Jhoul- 
ders'),  he  will  ftrike  his  toes  againft  the  ground,  and 
ftumble. 

If  your  horfe  is  heavy  upon  the  bit,  tie  him  every 
day,  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  his  tail  to  the  manger, 
and  his  head  as  high  as  you  can  make  him  lift  it,  by 
a  rein  on  each  poft  of  the  (tall,  tied  to  each  ring  of  the 
fnaffie  bit. 

Horfe-breakers  and  grooms  have  a  great  propenfity 
to  bring  a  horfe’s  head  down ,  and  feem  to  have  no 
feat  without  a  ftrong  hold  by  the  bridle.  They  know 
indeed,  that  the  head  (hould  yield  to  the  reins,  and 
the  neck  form  an  arch  j  but  do  not  take  the  proper 
pains  to  make  it  an  arch  upward \  A  temporary  effect 
of  attempting  to  raife  a  horfe’s  head,  may  perhaps  be 
making  him  pufh  out  his  nofe.  They  will  here  tell 
you,  that  his  head  is  too  high  already  5  whereas  it  is 
not  the  diftance  from  his  nofe ,  but  from  the  top  of  his 
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le«  for  head  to  the  ground,  which  determines  the  head  to  be 
Bad  high  or  low.  Befides,  although  the  fault  is  faid  to  be 
nemen.  manner  0f  carrying  the  head,  it  (hould  rather  be 

~  faid  to  be  in  that  of  the  neck  *  for  if  the  neck  was  raif- 
ed,  the  head  would  be  more  in  the  pofition  of  one  fet 
on  a  well  formed  neck. 

The  defign  therefore  of  lifting  up  the  head,  is  to 
raife  the  neck,  and  thereby  bring  in  the  head ;  for 
even  while  the  bridle  makes  the  fame  line  from  the 
rider’s  hand  to  the  bit,  the  horfe’s  nofe  may  be  either 
drawn  in,  or  thruft  out,  according  as  his  neck  is  raifed 
or  depreffed.  Inftead  of  what  has  been  here  recom¬ 
mended,  we  ufually  fee  colts  broke  with  their  heads 
cavtffoned  very  low,  their  necks  diff,  and  not  in  the 
leaft  fuppled.  When  the  breaking-tackle  is  left  off, 
and  they  arc  mounted  for  the  road,  having  more  food 
and  red,  they  frequently  plunge,  and  a  fecond  break¬ 
ing  becomes  neceffary.  Then,  as  lew  gentlemen  can 
manage  their  own  horfes,  they  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  grooms,  from  whom  they  learn  a  variety  of  bad 
habits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  horfe  carries  his  head 
(or  rather  his  nofe)  too  high,  he  generally  makes  forae 
amends  by  moving  his  dioulders  lightly,  and  going 
fafely.  Attend  to  the  caufe  of  this  fault.  Some  horfes 
have  their  necks  fet  folow  on  their  fhoulders,  that  they 
bend  firft  down,  then  upwards,  like  a  dag’s.  Some 
have  the  upper  line  of  their  necks,  from  their  ears  to 
their  withers,  too  (hort.  A  head  of  this  fort  cannot 
poflibly  bend  inwards  and  form  an  arch,  becaufe  the 
vertebrae  (or  neck  bones)  are  too  (hort  to  admit  of 
flexure  }  for  in  long  and  fhort-necked  horfes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  vertebrae  is  the  fame.  In  fome,  the  jaw  is 
fo  thick,  that  it  meets  the  neck,  and  the  head  by  this 
means  has  not  room  to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  fome 
have  the  under  line  from  the  jaw  to  the  bread  fo  (hort, 
that  the  neck  cannot  rife. 

In  all  tljefe  cafes  you  may  gain  a  little  by  a  nice 
hand  with  an  eafy  bit  \  but  no  curb,  martingale,  or 
other  forcible  method,  will  teach  a  horfe  to  carry  his 
head  or  neck  in  a  podure  which  nature  has  made  un- 
eafy  to  him.  By  trying  to  pull  in  his  nofe  farther  than 
he  can  bear,  you  will  add  a  bad  habit  to  nature.  You 
could  not  indeed  contrive  a  more  effectual  method  to 
make  him  continually  tofs  his  nofe  up,  and  throw  his 
foam  over  you. 

The  rule  already  given  to  ride  a  lowfe -necked  horfe, 
will  be  a  proper  one  for  all  light-mouthed  horfes  5  one 
caution  being  added,  which  is,  always  to  fearch  whe¬ 
ther  his  faddle  or  girths  may  not  in  fome  way  pinch 
him  ;  and  whether  the  bit  may  not  hurt  his  lip  by 
being  too  high  in  his  mouth  :  becaufe,  whenever  he 
frets  from  either  of  thefe  caufes,  his  head  will  not  be 
Heady.  * 

It  is  a  common  cudom  to  be  always  pulling  at  the 
bridle,  as  if  to  fet  off  to  advantage  either  the  fpirit  of 
the  horfe,  or  the  fkill  of  the  rider.  Our  horfes  there¬ 
fore  are  taught  to  hold  their  heads  low,  and  pull  fo  as 
to  bear  up  the  rider  from  the  faddle  danding  in  his 
flirrups,  even  in  the  gentled  gallop  :  how  very  impro¬ 
per  is  this,  we  are  experimentally  convinced,  when  we 
happen  to  meet  with  a  horfe  which  gallops  otherwife. 
We  immediately  fay,  he  canters  excellently ,  and  find  the 
eafe  and  pleafure  of  his  motion.  When  horfes  arade^ 
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figned  for  the  race,  and  fwiftnefs  is  the  only  thing  con-  Rules  fox 
fidered,  the  method  may  be  a  good  one.  Horfemen 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  dealers  are  always  * 
pulling  at  their  horfes,  that  they  have  the  fpur  con- 
ftantly  in  their  fides,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  conti¬ 
nually  checking  the  rein  :  by  this  means  they  make 
them  bound,  and  champ  the  bit,  while  their  rage  has 
the  appearance  of  fpirit.  Thefe  people  ride  with  their 
arms  fpread,  and  very  low  on  the  (boulders  of  their 
horfes :  this  method  makes  them  dretch  their  necks, 
and  gives  a  better  appearance  to  their  fore-hands  \  it 
conceals  alfo  a  thick  jaw,  which,  if  the  head  was  up, 
would  prevent  its  yielding  to  the  bit  \  it  hides  like- 
wife  the  ewe-neck,  which  would  otherwife  (how  itfelf. 

Indeed,  if  you  have  a  horfe  undeady  to  the  bit,  formed 
with  a  natural  heavy  head,  or  one  which  carries  his 
nofe  obdinately  in  the  air,  you  mud  find  his  mouth 
where  you  can,  and  make  the  bed  of  him. 

Many  horfes  are  taught  to  dart,  by  whipping  them 
for  darting.  How  is  it  poflible  they  can  know  it  is 
defigned  as  a  puniflmient  ?  In  the  riding-houfe,  you 
teach  your  horfe  to  rife  up  before,  and  to  fpring  and 
laih  out  his  hinder  legs,  by  whipping  him  when  tied 
between  two  pillars,  with  his  head  a  little  at  liberty. 

If  he  underdood  this  to  be  a  puni(hment  for  doing  fo, 
he  would  not  by  that  method  learn  to  do  it.  He  feems 
to  be  in  tile  fame  manner  taught  to  fpring  and  fly 
when  he  is  frightened.  Mod  horfes  would  go  quietly 
pad  an  objedf  they  were  beginning  to  fly  from,  if  their 
riders,  indead  of  gathering  up  their  bridles,  and  (how- 
ing  themfelves  fo  ready,  {hould  throw  the  reins  loofe 
upon  their  necks. 

When  a  horfe  darts  at  any  thing  on  one  fide,  mod 
riders  turn  him  out  of  the  road,  to  make  him  go  up 
to  w'hat  he  darts  at  :  if  he  does  not  get  the  better  of 
his  fear,  or  readily  comply,  he  generally  goes  pad  the 
objedf,  making  with  his  hinder  parts,  or  croup,  a 
great  circle  out  of  the  road  ;  whereas,  he  (hould  learn 
to  keep  draight  on,  without  minding  objedls  on  either 
fide. 

If  he  darts  at  any  thing  on  the  left,  hold  his  head 
high,  and  keep  it  draight  in  the  road,  pulling  it  from 
looking  at  the  thing  he  darts  at,  and  keeping  your 
right  leg  hard  prefled  again  ft  his  fide,  towards  his 
flank  :  he  will  then  go  draight  along  the  road.  By 
this  method,  and  by  turning  his  head  a  little  more, 
he  may^be  forced  with  his  croup  clofe  up  to  what 
frightened  him  ;  for  as  his  head  is  pulled  one  way,  his 
croup  neceflarily  turns  the  other.  Always  avoid  a 
quarrel  with  your  horfe,  if  you  can  :  if  he  is  apt  to 
dart,  you  will  find  occafions  enough  to  exercife  his 
obedience,  when  what  he  darts  at  lies  dircdfly  in  his 
way,  and  you  mvjl  make  him  pafs  5  if  he  is  not  fub- 
je£l  to  dart,  you  (hould  not  quarrel  with  him  about  a 
trifle. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  howrever,  that  this  rule  in  go¬ 
ing  pad  an  object  may  perhaps  be  a  little  irregular  in 
a  managed  horfe,  which  will  always  obey  the  leg : 
but  even  fuch  a  horfe,  if  lie  is  really  afraid,  and  not 
redive,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  make  look  another 
w  ay }  unlefs  the  object  be  fomething  you  would  par¬ 
ticularly  accudcm  him  to  the  fight  of. 

The  cafe  will  alfo  be  different  with  a  horfe  whofe; 
fear  is  ow  ing  to  his  being  not  ufed  to  objedfs )  but 

fuch-. 
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RBadf°r  w‘  a  one  1S  not. to  rot*e  hy  any  horferaan  to  whom 
!Eorfemen.  tlleie  rules  are  di reeled  :  the  ftarting  here  meant  strifes 

v— - - 1  ^erely  from  the  horfe’s  being  pampered,  and  fprinsnne 

through  livelinefs. 

.  -I  he  notion  of  the  neceflity  of  making  a  horfe  go 
immediately  up  to  every  thing  he  is  afraid  of,  and  not 
iuffering  him  to  become  mailer  of  his  rider,  feems  to 
be  in  general  carried  too  far.  It  is  an  approved  and 
good  method  to  conquer  a  horfe’s  fear  of  the  found  of 
a  drum,  by  beating  one  near  to  him  at  the  time  of 
feeding  him  :  this  not  only  familiarizes  the  noife  to 
him,  but  makes  it  pleafant,  as  a  fore-runner  of  his 
meat*  }  whereas,  if  he  was  whipped  up  to  it,  he  mi<rht 
perhaps  Hart  at  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Might  not 
this  be  applied  to  his  ftarting  at  other  things,  and 
/how  that  it  would  be  better  to  fuffer  him  (provided 
he  does  not  turn  back)  to  go  a  little  from  and  avoid 
an  objed  he  has  a  diflike  to,  and  to  accuftom  him  to 
it  by  degrees,  convincing  him,  as  it  were,  that  it  will 
not  hurt  him  j  than  to  punifh  him,  quarrel  with  him, 
and  perhaps  fubmit  to  his  will  at  laft,  while  you  infill 
en  his  overcoming  his  fear  in  an  inftant  ?  If  he  fees  a 
like  objed  again,  it  is  probable  he  will  recoiled  his 
dread,  and  arm  himfelf  to  be  difobedient. 

We  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  a  horfe  fears  nothing 
fo  much  as  his  rider  •  but  may  he  not,  in  many  cir- 
eumftances,  be  afraid  of  inftant  deftrudion  ?  of  being 
cruflied  ?  of  being  drowned  ?  of  falling  down  a  preci¬ 
pice  ?  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  horfe  fhould  be  afraid  of  a 
loaded  waggon  ?  may  not  the  hanging  load  feem  to 
threaten  the  falling  on  him  ?  There  cannot  be  a  rule 
more  general,  than,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  Ihew  him  there 
is  room  for  him  to  pafs.  This  is  done  by  turning  his 
head  a  very  little  from  the  carriage,  and  prefling  your 
leg,  which  is  far  theft  from  it,  againft  his  fide. 

A  horfe  is  not  to  flop  without  a  fign  from  his  rider. 
—Is  it  not  then  probable,  that  when  driven  up  to  a 
carriage  he  Harts  at  it,  he  conceives  himfelf  obliged 
either  to  attack  or  run  againft  it  ?  Can  he  underftand 
the  rider’s  fpurring  him  with  his  face  direded  to  it,  as 
a  fign  for  him.to  pafs  it  ?  That  a  horfe  is  eafily  alarmed 
for  his  face  and  eyes  (he  will  even  catch  back  his 
head  from  a  hand  going  to  carefs  him)  j  that  he  will 
not  go  with  any  force,  face  to  face,  even  to  another 
horfe  (if  in  his  power  to  flop)  ;  and  that  he  fees  per- 
fedly  fide  ways, ---may  be  ufeful  hints  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  horfes  with  regard  to  ftarting. 

Though  you  ought  not  to  whip  a  horfe  for  ftarting, 
there  can  be  no  good  effed  from  clapping  his  neck 
with  your  hand  to  encourage  him.  If  one  took  any 
notice  of  his  ftarting,  it  fhould  be  rather  with  fome 
tone  of  voice  which  he  ufually  underflood  as  an  ex- 
preftion  -of  diflike  to  what  he  is  doing  ;  for  there  is 
oppojttion  mixed  with  his  ftarting,  and  a  horfe  will  ever 
repeat  what  he  finds  has  foiled  his  rider. 

Notwithilanding  the  diredions  above  given,  of  not 
prefling  a  horfe  up  to  a  carriage  he  ftarts  at  ;  yet  if 
one  which  you  apprehend  will  frighten  him  meets 
you  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  when  you  have 
once  let  him  know  he  is  to  pafs  it,  be  fure  you  remain 
determined,  and  prefs  him  on.  Do  this  more  efpe- 
cially  when  part  of  the  carriage  has  already  palled  you: 
for  if,  when  he  is  frightened,  he  is  aceuftomed  to  go 
back,  and  turn  round,  he  will  certainly  do  it  if  he 
finds,  by  your  hand  flattening,  and  kgs  not  prefling. 
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that  you  are  irrefolute  ;  and  this  at  the  moll  dangerous  Rules  fw 
point  of  time,  when  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  take 
him  as  he  turns.  Remember  not  to  touch  the  curb  Horfemei5 
rein  at  this  time  5  it  will  certainly  check  him.  It  is  ' 
not  known  to  everyone,  that  the  perfon  who  would 
lead  a  horfe  by  the  bridle,  fhould  not  turn  his  face  to 
him  when  he  refufes  to  follow  him  ;  if,  befides  this  he 
rades  his  arms,  fhows  his  whip,  or  pulls  the  bridle 
with  jerks,  he  frightens  the  horfe,  inftcad  of  perfua- 

abo  t  f°ll0W  5  alJttle  Fatl*ence  may  bring 

Ride  with  a  fnafRe  ;  and  ufe  yaur  curb,  if  you  have 
one,  only  occafionally.  Choofe  your  fnaftle  full  and 
thick  m  the  mouth,  efpecially  at  the  ends  to  which 
the  reins  are  faftened.  Moll  of  them  are  made  too 
imall  and  long  5  they  cut  the  horfe’s  mouth,  and 
bend  back  over  the  bars  of  his  jaw,  working  like 
pincers.  & 

The  management  of  the  curb  is  too  nice  a  matter 
to  enter  on  here,  farther  than  to  preferibe  great  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  ufe  of  it:  a  turn  of  the  wrift,  rather  than 
the  weight  of  your  arm,  fhould  be  applied  to  it.  The 
elafticity  of  a  rod,  when  it  hath  hooked  a  fifh,  may 
give  you  fome  idea  of  the  proper  play  of  a  horfe’s 
head  on  his  bridle  5  his  fpirit  and  his  pliablenefs  are 
both  marked  by  it. 

A  horfe  fhould  never  be  put  to  do  any  thing  in  a 
curb  which  he  is  not  ready  at :  you  may  force  him, 
or  pull  his  head  any  way  with  a  fnaffie5  but  a  curb 
acts  only  in  a  ftraight  line.  It  is  true,  that  a  horfe 
will  be  turned  out  of  one  track  into  another  by  a  curb, 
but  it  is  becaufe  he  knows  it  as  a  ftgnal.  When  he  is 
put  to  draw  a  chair  and  does  not  underftand  the  ne*. 
ceffity  he  is  then  under  of  taking  a  larger  fweep  when 
he  turns,  you  frequently  fee  hint  vejhve ,  as  it  is  then 
called  :  but  put  him  on  a  fnaftle,  or  buckle  the  rein  to 
that  part  of  the  bit  which  does  not  curb  him  ;  and 
the  horfe  fubmits  to  be  pulled  about,  till  he  under- 
ftands  what  is  defired  of  him.  Thefe  directions 
fuppofe  your  horfe  to  have  fpirit,  and  a  good  mouth  5 
if  he  has  not,  you  muft  take  him  as  he  is,  and  ride 
him  with  fuch  a  bit  as  you  find  rnoft  eafy  to  your- 

When  you  ride  a  journey,  be  not  fo  attentive  to 
your  horfe  s  nice  carriage  of  himfelf,  as  to  your  en¬ 
couragement  of  him,  and  keeping  him  in  good  humour. 

Raife  his  head  *y  but  if  he  flags,  you  may  indulge  him 
with  bearing  a  little  more  upon  the  bit  than  you 
would  fuffer.  in  an  airing.  If  a  horfe  is  lame,  tender¬ 
footed,  or  tired,  he  naturally  hangs  upon  his  bridle. 

On  a  journey,  therefore,  his  mouth  will  depend  greatly 
on  his  ftrength  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  feet.  Be  then 
very  careful  about  his  feet,  and  let  not  a  farrier  fpoil 
them.  You  will  be  enabled  to  keep  them  from 
danger,  by  the' diredions  given  under  the  article  FAR¬ 
RIERY. 

Very  few,  although  pradifed  in  riding,  know  they 
have  any  power  over  a  horfe  but  by  the  bridle  ;  or 
any  ufe  for  the  fpur,.  except  to  make  him  go  forward. 

A  little  experience  will  teach  them  a  farther  ufe.  If 
the  left  fpur  touches  him  (and  he  is  at  the  fame  time 
prevented  from  going  forward),  he  has  a  fign,  which 
he  will  foon  underftand,  to  move  fide  wife  to  the  right. 

In  the  fame  manner  to  the  left,  if  the  right  fpur  is 
clofed  to  him :  he  afterwards,  through  fear  of  the 
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iules  for  fpur,  obe^s  a  toucli  of  the  leg;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  horfe  moves  his  croup  from  one  fide  of  the  flail 

R  _  *  to  the  other,  when  any  one  ffrikes  him  with  his  hand. 

In  fhort,  his  croup  is  guided  by  the  leg,  as  his  head  is 
by  the  bridle.  He  will  never  difobey  the  leg,  unlefs 
he  becomes  reffive.  By  this  means  you  will  have  a 
far  greater  power  over  him  *,  he  will  move  fidewife,  if 
you  clofe  one  leg  to  him  ;  and  flraight  forward,  if 
both  :  even  when  he  Hands  Hill,  your  legs  held  near 
him  will  keep  him  on  the  watch  ;  and  with  the 
ilighteff  unfeen  motion  of  the  bridle  upwards,  he 
will  raife  his  head,  and  (how  his  forehand  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

On  this  ufe  of  the  legs  of  the  rider,  and  guidance 
of  the  croup  of  the  horfe,  are  founded  all  the  airs  (as 
the  riding-maffers  exprefs  themfelves)  which  are 
taught  in  the  manege  ;  the  palfage,  or  fide-motion  of 
troopers  to  clofe  or  open  their  files,  and  indeed  all 
their  evolutions.  But  the  convenience  of  fome  degree 
of  this  difcipline  for  common  ufe  is  the  reafon  of 
mentioning  it  here.  It  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  is  apt  to 
Humble  or  Hart.  If  to  the  firfl,  by  prefling  your  legs 
to  his  flank,  and  keeping  up  his  head,  he  is  made  to 
go  light  on  his  fore-legs,  which  is  aiding  and  fup- 
porting  him  ;  and  the  fame  if  he  does  actually  Hum¬ 
ble,  by  helping  him  at  the  very  inflant  to  exert  him- 
felf,  while  as  yet  any  part  of  him  remains  not  irreco¬ 
verably  impreffed  with  the  precipitate  motion.  Hence 
this  ufe  of  the  hand  and  legs  of  the  rider  is  called 
giving  aids  to  a  horfe  ;  for,  as  to  holding  up  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  unaVtive  horfe,  by  mere  pulling,  it  is  as 
impoflible  as  to  recover  him  when  falling  down  a  preci¬ 
pice. 

A  horfe  i3  fupported  and  helped  by  the  hands  and 
legs  of  his  rider  in  every  a&ion  they  require  of  him  ; 
hence  he  is  faid  to  perform  his  airs  by  the  aids  from 
his  rider. 

The  fame  manner  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  Harts.  For  if 
when  he  is  beginning  to  fly  to  one  fide,  you  leg  on 
the  fide  he  is  flying  to,  he  Hops  his  fpring  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  goes  pafl  what  he  Harted  at,  keeping 
flraight  on,  or  as  you  choofe  to  direft  him;  and  he  will 
not  fly  back  from  any  thing  if  you  prefs  him  with 
both  leg*.  You  keep  his  haunches  under  him,  going 
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down  a  hill ;  help  him  on  the  fide  of  a  bank  ;  more  Rules  for 
Cafily  avoid  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  ;  and  approach  Bac* 
more  gracefully  and  nearer  to  the  fide  of  a  coach  or  Horic'mcR*r 
horfeman.  When  a  pampered  horfe  curvets  irregularly, 
and  twifls  his  body  to  and  fro,  turn  his  head  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  dr  both  alternately  (but  without 
letting  him  move  out  of  the  traek)^  and  prefs  your  leg 
to  the  oppofite  fide  :  your  horfe  cannot  then  fpring  on 
his  hind-legs  to  one  fide,  becaufe  your  leg  prevent# 
him  ;  nor  to  the  other,  becaufe  his  head  looks  that 
way,  and  a  horfe  does  not  Hart  and  fpring  to  the  fide 
on  which  he  looks.  Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve  the  impropriety  of  the  habit  which  many  riders 
have,  of  letting  their  legs  fhake  againfl  the  fides  of 
the  horfe  :  if  a  horfe  is  taught,  they  are  then  con¬ 
tinually  prefling  him  to  violent  aVtion  ;  and  if  he  is 
not,  they  render  him  infenfible  and  incapable  of  being 
taught.  The  fretting  of  a  hot  horfe  will  hence  be 
exceflive,  as  it  can  no  otherwife  be  moderated  than 
by  the  utmofl  Hillnefs  of  the  feat,  hands,  and  legs 
of  the  rider. 

Colts  at  firfl  are  taught  to  bear  a  bit,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  to pull  at  it.  If  they  did  not  prefs  it,  they  could 
not  be  guided  by  it.  By  degrees  they  find  their  necks 
Hronger  than  the  arms  of  a  man  ;  and  that  they  are 
capable  of  making  great  oppofition,  and  often  of  foil¬ 
ing  their  riders.  Then  is  the  time  to  make  them 
fupple  and  pliant  in  every  part.  The  part  which  of  all 
others  requires  mofl  this  pliancy  is  the  neck.  Hence 
the  metaphor  of  JHff-neched  for  difobcdient .  A  horfe 
cannot  move  his  head  but  with  the  mufcles  of  his 
neck:  this  may  be  called  his  helm;  it  guides  hiscourfe, 
changes  and  directs  his  motion. 

The  ufe  ©f  this  pliancy  in  the  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  a  horfe  has  been  already  fliown  in  a  former 
fe&ion.  The  prefent  fe&ion  being  directed  to  the  in- 
experienced  horfeman,  it  may  fuffice  to  add  that  his 
idea  of  fupplenefs  need  only  be,  that  of  an  ability  and 
readinefs  in  a  horfe  to  move  every  limb,  on  a  fign  given 
him  by  the  hands  or  legs  of  his  rider  ;  as  alfo  to  bend  , 
his  body,  and  move  in  a  (hort  compafs,  quick  and  col- 
levied  within  himfelf,  fo  as  inflantly  to  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  any  other  motion. 
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hrfliam.  HORSHAM,  a  town  of  Suffex,  feated  near  St 

-  Leonard’s  foreft,  38  miles  from  London.  It  has  its 

name  from  Horfa,  brother  to  Hengifl  the  Saxon ;  and 
is  one  of  the  largeff  towns  in  the  county.  It  has  fent 
members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the  30th  of  Edw.  I. 
and  is  the  place  where  the  county-gaol  is  held,  and 
often  the  aflizes.  It  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  with 
the  title  of  two  bailiffs  and  burgage-holders  within  and 
without  the  borough,  &c.  who  eleVl  the  members  of 
parliament,  and  they  are  returned  by  the  bailiffs  chofen 
yearly  by  a  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  whore- 
turn  four  candidates  to  the  fleward,  and  he  nominates 
two  of  them  for  the  office.  Here  is  a  very  fine  church, 
and  a  well  endowed  free-fchool.  Great  ffore  of  poultry 
is  bought  up  for  London  at  its  market  on  Saturday,  and 
Vol.  X.  Part  II. 
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it  has  a  patent  alfo  for  a  monthly  market.  In  1801,  Horfham 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  Hated  at  3000.  1! 

HORTALIGERS,  in  the  grand  fignior’s  court, Hortennus^ 
upholiterers,  or  tapeffry-hangers.  The  grand  fignior 
has  conffantly  400  in  his  retinue  when  he  is  in  the 
camp  :  thefe  go  always  a  day’s  journey  before  him,  to 
fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  his  tent,  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  firfl  ;  and  afterwards  thofe  of  the  officers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rank. 

HORTENS IUS,  Quintus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
orator,  the  cotemporary  of  Cicero,  pleaded  with  uni¬ 
versal  applaufe  at  19  years  of  age,  and  continued  the 
fame  profeffion  during  48  years.  But  being  at  laff 
eclipfed  by  Cicero,  he  quitted  the  bar,  and  embraced 
a  military  life  :  became  a  military  tribune,  prcetor, 
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Horten and  afterwards  conful  about  80  B.  C.  Cicero  fpeaks 
Skcu?  *n  a  nianner  as  makes  us  regret  the  lofs 

*■  --v  of  his  orations.  Hortenfius  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  delivered  his  orations  without  writing  down  a 
Angle  word,  or  forgetting  one  particular  that  had  been 
advanced  by  his  adversaries.  He  died  very  rich,  a 
little  before  the  civil  war,  whieh  he  had  endeavoured 
by  all  poffible  means  to  prevent. 

#  HORTUS  SICCUS,  a  Dry  Garden;  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  a  collection  of  fpeeimens  of  plants,  care¬ 
fully  dried  and  preferved. 

The  value  of  fuch  a  collection  is  very  evident,  lince 
a  thoufand  minutiae  may  be  preferved  in  well-dried 
fpeeimens  of  plants,  which  the  molt  accurate  engraver 
would  overlook.  We  (hall  therefore  give  two  methods 
of  drying  and  preferving  a  hortas  ficcus ;  the  firft  by 
Sir  Robert  Southwell  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions, 
N°  237. ;  and  the  other  by  Dr  Hill,  in  his  review  of 
the  works  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  his  objections  to 
Sir  Robert’s  method. 

According  to  the  former  gentleman,  the  plants  are 
to  be  laid  flat  between  papers,  and  then  put  between 
two  fmooth  plates  of  iron,  ferewed  together  at  the 
corners  ;  and  in  this  condition  committed  to  a  baker’s 
oven  for  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  are  to  be 
rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafor¬ 
tis  and  brandy ;  and  after  this  to  be  faftened  down  on 
paper  with  a  folution  of  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of 
gum  tragacanth  diffolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  See 
Herbal. 

To  this  the  DoCIor  objeCIs,  that  the  heat  of  an  oven 
is  much  too  uncertain  to  be  employed  in  fo  nice  an 
operation  ;  and  that  the  fpace  of  time  ordered  for  con^ 
tinuing  the  plants  in  it  is  of  no  information,  unlefs 
the  degree  of  heat,  and  even  the  different  nature 
of  the  plant  as  to  its  fuceuleney  and  the  firm- 
nefs  or  tendernefs  of  its  fibres,  be  attended  to  ;  there 
being  fcarcely  any  two  plants  alike  in  thefe  particulars  : 
confequently  the  degree  and  duration  of  heat  fufficient 
m  for  one  plant  would  deftroy  another.  Befide  which, 
the  acid  ufed  deftroys  the  colour  of  many  plants ;  and 
never  recovers  that  of  others  loft  in  the  dyeing  ;  and 
frequently  after  the  plant  is  fixed  down,  rots  both  the 
paper  it  is  fixed  to,  and  that  which  falls  over  it.  Dr 
Hill’s  method  is  as  follows.  Take  a  fpecimen  of  a 
plant  in  flower,  and  with  it  one  of  its  bottom  leaves  if 
it  have  any  ;  bruife  the  ftalk  if  too  rigid,,  or  flit  it  if 
too  thick  :  fpread  out  the  leaves  and  flowers  on  pa¬ 
per,  cover  it  with  more  paper,  and  lay  a  weight  over 
all.  At  the  end  of  18  hours  take  out  the  plants,  now 
perfeCHy  flattened,  and  lay  them  on  a  bed  of  dry  com¬ 
mon  fand  ;  fift  more  dry  fand  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches,  and  thus  let  them  lie  about  three  weeks : 
the  lefs  fucculent  dry  much  fooner,  but  they  take  no 
harm  afterward.  If  the  floor  of  a  garret  be  covered  in 
fpring  with  fand  two  inehes  deep,  leaving  fpace  for 
walking  to  the  feveral  parts,  it  will  reeeive  the  col¬ 
lection  of  a  whole  fummer  ;  the  covering  of  fand  be¬ 
ing  lifted  over  every  parcel  as  laid  in,  they  need  no 
farther  care  from  the  time  of  laying  them  till  they  are 
taken  up  to  be  ftuck  on  paper.  The  cement  ufed  by 
the  DoCtor  is  thus  prepared  :  early  in  the  fpring,  put 
two  ounces  of  camphor  into  three  quarts  of  water  in  a 
large  bottle;  (hake  it  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the 
firft  colie  fled  plants  are  ready  for  the  fattening  down, 


put  into  a  pint  of  the  water,  poured  off  into  an  earth-  Horttu 
en  veffel  that  will  bear  the  fire,  two  ounees  of  com-  Skeus,  \ 
mon  glue,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  carpenters,  and  the ,  Horu£*»' 
fame  quantity  of  ichthyocolla  beat  to  Ihreds:  let  them  y  jl 
ftand  36  hours,  then  gently  boil  the  whole  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  ftrain  it  off  through  a  coarfe  cloth  :  this  is 
to  be  warmed  over  a  gentle  heat  when  it  is  to  be  ufed,  ,q 

and  the  back  of  the  plants  fmeared  over  with  a  paint-  j.i 

er’s  brufh  :  after  this  lay  them  on  paper,  and  gently 
prefs  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then  expofe  them  to  the 
air  a  little  ;  and  finally  lay  them  under  a  fkiall  weight 
between  quires  of  paper  to  be  equally  dried. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  how  ftrongly  the  water 
beeomes  impregnated  with  the  camphor  by  this  Ample 
procels  :  a  part  of  it  indeed  flies  off  in  the  making  ef 
the  cement  and  the  ufing  of  it  :  but  enough  remains 
with  the  plants  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  infeds  in  it. 

He  farther  obferves,  that  plants  may  be  dried  very 
well  without  fand,  by  only  putting  them  frequently 
into  frefli  quires  of  paper,  or  a  few,  by  only  prefling 
them  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  :  but  the  fand  me¬ 
thod  preferves  the  colour  beft,.  and  is  done  with  leaft. 
trouble. 

Another  method  much  better  than  that  of  the 
oven  is  the  flattening  and  drying  the  plant  by  pafling 
a  common  fmoothing  iron  for  linen  over  the  papers 
between  which  it  is  laid  y  but  for  nice  things  the  moft 
perfeCI  of  all  methods  is  that  by  a  common  (and  heat, 
fuch  as  is-  ufed  for  chemical  purpofes.  The  cold  fand 
is  to  be  fpread  fmooth  upon  this  occaflon,  the  plant 
laid  on  it  carefully  flatted,  and  a  thick  bed  of  fand  lift¬ 
ed  over  :  the  fire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
proeefs  carefully  watched  until  by  a  very  gentle  heat 
the  plant  be  earefully  dried.  The  colour  of  the  ten¬ 
dered:  herb  may  by  this  manner  be  preferved  ;  and 
flowers,  that  can  no  way  elfe  be  preferved,  may  be  ma¬ 
naged  perfeflly  well  thus. 

HORUS,  .a  renowned  deity  of  ancient  Egypt.  He 
was  an  emblem  of  the  fun.  Plutarch  (in  his  treatife 
de  IJlde  et  OJiride )  fays,  “  that  virtue  which  prefides 
over  the  fun,  whilft  he  is  moving  through  fpace,  the 
Egyptians  called  Horus  and  the  Greeks  Apollo  ”  Job 
alfo  calls  Ur  or  Orus  the  fun — “  If  I  gazed  upon  the 
fun  (Ur,  Orus)  when  he  was  fhining,  or  on  ( J'drecha ) 
the  moon  walking  in  brightnefs,  and  my  heart  hath 
been  fecretly  enticed  (i.  e.  to  worihip),  cr  my  mouth 
hath  kiffed  my  hand  ;  this  alfo  were  an  iniquity  to  be  ht 
punifhed  by  the  judge,  for  I  fhould  have  denied  the 
God  who  is  above.”  Chap.  xxxi.  ver.  26,  27,  28. 

The  interpretation  left  by  Hermapion  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  engraved  on  the  obelilk  of  Heliopolis  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Ammianus  Mareellinus),  offers  thefe  remarkable 
words  :  u  Horus  is  the  iupreme  lord  and  author  of 
time.”  Thefe  qualities^  it  is-  known,  were  chiefly  at¬ 
tributed  to  Ofiris :  that  they  may  apply,  therefore,  to 
Horus,  he  muft  neeeffarily  denote  the  ftar  of  the  day  ‘ 

in  certain  circumftances ;  and  this  is  what  is  explained 
to  us  by  the  oraele  of  Apollo  of  Claros  : 

Learn  that  the  firft  of  the  gods  is  Jao, 

He  is  called  invijible  in  winter,  Jupiter  in  the  fpring, 

The  fun  in  fummer,  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn 
the  tender  Jao . 

The  ftar  of  the  day,  on  attaining  the  fummer  folftice, 
and  called  per  excellentiam  the  Sun,  is  the  fame  as  Ho¬ 
rus, 
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Lm.  rus.  In  faft,  the  Egyptians  represented  him  borne  on 
lions,  which  fignified  his  entrance  into  the  fign  of  the 
lion.  They  who  prefided  over  the  divine  inftitutions, 
then  placed  fphynxes  at  the  head  of  the  canals  and  fa- 
cred  fountains,  to  warn  the  people  of  the  approaching 
f  Jfcvza/.  inundation.  Macrobius  *,  who  informs  us  why  the 
lilJ.  Greeks  gave  Horus  the  name  of  Apollo,  confirms  this 
fontiment  :  “  In  the  myfteries  (fays  he)  they  difeover 
as  a  fecret,  which  ought  to  be  inviolable,  that  the  fun 
arrived  in  the  upper  hemifphcre,  is  called  Apollo,” 
Thefe  teftimonies  concur  in  proving,  that  this  emble¬ 
matical  deity  was  no  other  than  the  ftar  of  day,  pafling 
through  the  figns  of  furamer. 

Thefe  lights  may  lead  us  to  the  explication  of  the 
facred  fable,  which  the  priefts  publilhed  on  the  fubjed 
of  Horus;  for  they  enveloped  in  myftery  every  point 
of  their  religion.  Plutarch  gives  it  at  length  in  his 
treatife  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris  :  The  following  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  traits.  They  faid  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Ofiris 

Jand  of  Ifis  ;  that  Typhon,  after  killing  his  brother 
Ofiris,  took  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  Horus, 
leaguing  himfelf  with  Ifis,  avenged  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  expelled  the  tyrant  from  his  throne  without  de¬ 
priving  him  of  life,  and  reigned  glorioufly  in  Egypt. 
A  perfon  who  has  travelled  ever  fo  little  in  Egypt,  ea- 
fily  difeovers  natural  phenomena  hid  under  the  veil  of 
fable.  In  the  fpring,  the  wind  khamfin  frequently 
makes  great  ravages  there.  It  raifes  whirlwinds  of 
burning  fand,  which  fuffocate  travellers,  darken  the 
air,  and  cover  the  face  of  the  fun  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  leave  the  earth  in  perfed  obfeurity.  Here  is  the 
death  of  Ofiris  and  the  reign  of  Typhon.  Thefe  hur¬ 
ricanes  break  out  ufually  in  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April.  When  the  fun  approaches  the 
fign  of  the  lion,  he  changes  the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere, 
difperfes  thefe  tempefts,  and  reftores  the  northerly 
winds,  which  drive  before  them  the  malignant  vapours, 
and  preferve  in  Egypt  coolnefs  and  falubrity  under  a 
burning  fky.  This  is  the  triumph  of  Horus  over  Ty¬ 
phon,  and  his  glorious  reign.  As  the  natural  philofo- 

I  pliers  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  moon  over  the 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  they  united  her  with  this  god, 
to  drive  the  ufurper  from  the  throne.  The  priefts  con- 
fidering  Ofiris  as  the  father  of  time,  might  beftow  the 
name  of  his  fon  on  Horus,  who  reigned  three  months  in 
\&tters  oh  the  year.  This,  according  to  Mr  Savaryf,  is  the  na- 
E$t,  ii.  tural  explication  of  this  allegory.  And  all  enlighten- 
ed  men,  he  thinks,  muft  have  underftood  this  language, 
which  was  familiar  to  them.  The  people  only,  whofe 
feeble  fight  extends  no  farther  than  the  exterior,  with¬ 
out  diving  into  the  true  meaning  of  things,  might  re¬ 
gard  thefe  allegorical  perfonages  as  real  gods,  and  de¬ 
cree  prayers  and  offerings  to  them. 

Jablonfki,  who  has  interpreted  the  epithet  of  Aru- 
eri,  which  the  Egyptians  gave  to  Horus,  pretends  that 
it  fignifics  efficacious  virtue,  Thefe  expreflions  per- 
fe&ly  charafterife  the  phenomena  which  happened  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  this  god.  It  is  in  fummer,  in  faff, 
that  the  fun  manifefts  all  its  power  in  Egypt.  It  is 
then  that  he  fwells  the  waters  of  the  rivers  with  rains, 
exhaled  by  him  in  the  air,  and  driven  againft  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  Abyffinian  mountains  ;  it  is  then  that  the 
Imfbandman  reckons  on  the  treafures  of  agriculture.  It 
was  natural  for  them  to  honour  him  with  the  name  of 


Arueri ,  or  efficacious  virtue ,  to  mark  thvfe  aufpieiotis  Horus 
cffe&s.  f  y  . 

HOSANNA,  in  the  Hebrew'  ceremonies,  a  prayer  .  ^nu  *' 
which  they  rehearfed  on  the  feveral  days  of  the  feall 
of  tabernacles.  It  was  thus  called,  becaufc  there  was 
frequent  repetition  therein  of  the  word  Ksyunn,  ferva 
nunc ,  or  ferva  preccr  ;  i.  e.  fave  us  now  ;  or  fave  us,  we 
pray. 

There  are  divers  of  thefe  hofannahs.  The  Jews  call 
them  hofehannoth;  i.  e.  the  hofannas .  Seme  are  re¬ 
hearfed  on  the  firft  day,  others  on  the  fecond,  Sec.  which 
they  called  hofanna  of  the  firft  day,  hofanna  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  day,  Sec, 

HOSANNA  Rcbba ,  or  Grand  Hofanna ,  is  a  name  they 
give  to  their  feaft  of  tabernacles,  which  lafts  eight 
days  ;  becaufe  during  the  courfe  thereof,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  calling  for  the  afliftance  of  God,  the  forgiveneis 
of  their  fins,  and  his  blefling  on  the  new  year  ;  and  to 
that  purpofe  they  make  great  ufe  of  the  hofehannoth, 
or  prayers  above  mentioned.- — The  Jews  alfo  applied 
the  term  hofanna  rabba ,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
to  the  feventh  day  of  the  feaft  of  tabernacles  ;  becaufe 
they  apply  themfelves  more  immediately  on  that  day  to 
invoke  the  divine  blefling,  &c. 

HOSE,  from  the  Saxon  Hofa ,  a  flocking.  See 
Stocking. 

HOSEA,  the  firft  in  number  of  the  minor  Hebrew 
jurophets,  as  arranged  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  bibles, 
although  probably  the  third  in  a  chronological  fenfe. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Beeri,  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
tribe  he  belonged.  He  prophefied  in  the  reigns  of  Uz- 
ziab,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah, 
and  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  who  was  king  of  Ifrael. 

If  he  uttered  predi&ions  during  66  years,  between  790 
and  724  before  Chrift,  then  he  difeharged  the  office  of 
a  faered  feer  eight  years  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam 
II.  33  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  the  entire  reins  of  Jo¬ 
tham  and  Ahaz,  and  three  years  in  the  reign  of  Heze¬ 
kiah  ;  but  could  not  have  furvived  the  taking  of  Sama¬ 
ria.  He  reproved  the  vices  of  kings  as  well  as  their 
fubje&s,  mixing  threatenings  of  divine  vengeance  with 
promifes  of  pardon  in  confequcnce  of  repentance.  His 
ftyle  is  concife,  fententious,  and  abrupt.  His  fhort  and 
lively  comparifons  are  numerous.  Fie  is  fometimes  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  great  force  of  expreflion,  has  many  beau¬ 
tiful  pafiages,  and  in  fbme  parts  is  truly  fublime.  Dr 
Newcome  was  of  opinion  that  the  chief  difficulty  in. 
underftanding  this  prophet  is  owing  to  the  corrupt  read¬ 
ings  which  disfigure  the  printed  text,  and  thefe  he  free¬ 
ly  corre&ed  from  the  collations  of  Dr  Kennicott.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr  Horfley  protefts  earneftly  againft 
Dr  Newcome’s  opinion,  declaring  that  the  corruptions 
can  be  no  caufe  of  obfeurity ;  but  we  muft  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  determine  which  of  thefe  two  great  men 
is  in  the  right,  from  an  attentive  perufal  of  their  own 
works,  affured  that  they  will  decide  in  favour  of  him  who 
furnilhes  the  belt  helps  for  underftanding  this  prophet. 

HOSPINIAN,  RoSolphus,  one  of  the  greateft: 
writers  that  Switzerland  has  given  birth  to.  He  was 
born  in  1 547,  at  Altorf  near  Zurich  ;  obtained  the 
freedom  of  Zurich  ;  and  wras  made  provifor  of  the 
abbey-fchool.  Notwithftanding  this  employment,  he 
undertook  a  noble  work  of  vaft  extept,  which  was  a 
Hiftory  of  the  Errors  of  Ropery,  Though  he  could  V 
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HufTtaT'  n-0t  comPlete  thIs  work  according  to  his  plan,  he  pub- 
L- A  *  ■  lifted  Tome  confiderable  parts  of  it :  what  he  publifti- 
ed  on  the  Eucharift,  and  another  work  called  Concor¬ 
dia  D  if c  or  s ,  exceedingly  exafperated  the  Lutherans* 
He  did  not  reply  to  them  ;  but  turning  his  arms  again!! 
the  Jefuits,  publilhed  Hforia  Jefuitica,  Sec.  Thefe 
writings  gained  him  preferment  \  he  being  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Caroline  church,  and  then  minifter  of 
the  abbey- church.  He  died  in  1626}  and  there  was 
an  edition  of  his  works  publilhed  at  Geneva  1681,  in 
feven  volumes  in  folio. 

HOSPITAL,  popularly  Spittal,  a  place  or  build¬ 
ing  ereCted,  out  of  charity,  for  the  reception  and  fup- 
port  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  fiek,  and  otherwife  help- 
lefs.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpes ,  44  hoft, 
Granger.”  See  Host. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  the  bifhop  had  the  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  all  the  poor,  both  found  and  difeafed, 
as  alfo  of  widows,  orphans,  ftrangers,  &c. — When  the 
churches  came  to  have  fixed  revenues  allotted  them,  it 
was  decreed,  that  at  lead  one-fourth  part  thereof  fhould 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  to  provide  for  them 
the  more  commodioufly,  divers  lioufes  of  charity  were 
built,  which  are  fince  denominated  hofpita/s .  They 
were  governed  wholly  by  the  priefts  and  deacons,  under 
the  infpeCtion  of  the  hfthop.  In  courfe  of  time,  fepa- 
rate  revenues  were  affigned  for  the  hofpitals ;  and  par¬ 
ticular  perfons,  out  of  motives  of  piety  and  charity, 
gave  lands  and  money  for  erecting  of  hofpitals.  When 
t]ie  church  difeipline  began  to  relax,  the  priefts,  who 
till  then  had  been  the  adminiftrators  of  hofpitals,  con¬ 
verted  them  into  a  fort  of  benefices,  which  they  held 
at  pleafure,  without  giving  account  thereof  to  any 
body  }  referving  the  greateft  part  of  the  income  to 
their  own  ufe  ;  fo  that  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
were  fruftrated. — To  remove  this  abufe,  the  council  of 
Vienne  exprefsly  prohibited  the  giving  any  hofpital  to 
iecular  priefts  in  the  way  of  a  benefice  ;  and  directed 
the  adminiftration  thereof  to  be  given  to  fufficient  and 
refponfible  laymen,  who  ftiould  take  an  oath,  like  that 
of  tutors,  for  the  faithful  difeharge  thereof,  and  be  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  ordinaries. — This  decree  was  execu¬ 
ted  and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

In  Britain,  hofpitals  are  buildings  properly  endow¬ 
ed,  or  otherwife  fupported  by  charitable  contributions, 
for  the  reception  and  fupport  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm, 
fick,  or  helplefs. 

A  charitable  foundation  laid  thus  for  the  fuftenance 
and  relief  of  the  poor  is  to  continue  for  ever.  Any 
perfon  feized  of  an  eftate  in  fee,  may,  by  deed  inrol-* 
led  in  chancery,  ereCt  and  found  an  hofpital,  and  no¬ 
minate  fuch  heads  and  governors  therein  as  he  ftiall 
think  fit  ;  and  this  charitable  foundation  ftiall  be  in¬ 
corporated,  and  fubjeCt  to  the  infpeCtion  and  guidance 
of  the  heads  and  vifitors  nominated  by  the  founder. 
Likewife  lueh  corporations  ftiall  have,  take,  and  pur- 
chafe  lands,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  200I.  a  year,  provided 
the  fame  be  not  held  of  the  king  •  and  to  make  leafes, 
referving  the  accuftomed  yearly  rent.  See  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

HOSPITAL,  Michael  de  l’,  chancellor  of  France 
in  the  16th  century,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of 
his  age,  and  had  railed  himfelf  by  degrees.  He  agreed 
to  an  ediCt  much  feverer  againft  the  Proteftants  than 
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he  could  have  viflied,  to  prevent  the  introduaion  of 
the  inquifition.  It  was  that  of  Romorantin.  The 
lpeeches  he  made,  in  order  to  infpire  a  fpirit  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  made  him  much  fufpeaed  by  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  extremely  odious  to 'the  court  of  Rome.  The 
maxims  of  ftate  upon  which  he  regulated  himfelf  were 
of  great  advantage  to. France,  fince  he  formed  fome 
difciples  who  oppofed,  in  proper  time,  the  pernicious 
attempts  of  the  leaguers,  and  rendered  them  abortive. 
His  pacific  views  being  difliked  by  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  who  had  contributed  to  his  advancement,  (lie  ex¬ 
cluded  him  from  the  council  of  war,  and  occafioned  his 
difgrace.  He  retired,  however,  of  his  own  accord,  ia 
1 568  ^  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  at  his  country-feat 
at  Vignai,  where  he  died  in  1573,  aged  68.  Hi* 
poems  are  efteemed..  He  alfo  publilhed  fome  excellent 
fpeeches  and  memoirs. 

Hospital,  William-Francis- Antony,  Marquis  of,  a 
great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  an  ancient 
family  in  1661.  He  was  a  geometrician  almoft  from 
his  infancy ;  for  one  day  being  at  the  duke  of  Rohan’s, 
where  fome  able  mathematicians  were  fpeaking  of  a 
problem  of  Pafchal’s  which  appeared  to  them  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult,  .he  ventured  to  fay,  that  he  believed  he 
could  folve  it.  They  were  amazed  at  fuch  prefump- 
tion  in  a  boy  of  15,  for  he  was  then  no  more  ;  never- 
thelefs,  in  a  few  days  he  fent  them  the  folution.  He 
entered  early  into  the  army,  and  was  a  captain  of 
horfe  ;  but  being  extremely  Ihort-fighted,  and  expofed 
on  that  account  to  perpetual  inconveniences  and  errors, 
he  at  length  quitted  the  army,  and  applied  himfelf  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  favourite  amufement.  He  contracted  a 
friendfhip  for  Malebranche,  and  took  his  opinion  upon 
all  occafions.  In  1693,  was  received  an  honorary 
member  of  the  academy  of  feiences  at  Paris ;  and  he 
publilhed  a  work  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  calculations, 
entitled,  L'Sinalijfe  des  infnimens  petits.  He  was  the 
firft  in  France  who  wrote  upon  this  fubjeCt  and  on 
this  account  was  regarded  almoft  as  a  prodigy.  He 
engaged  afterwards  in  another  work  of  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  kind,  in  which  he  included  Les  ScBions  Coniques , 
les  Lieux  Geometriques ,  la  ConfruBion  des  Equations,  ei 
Une  Theorie  des  Courbes  Mechaniques  :  but  a  little  be¬ 
fore  he  had  finilhed  it,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  Feb.  2.  1704,  aged  43.  It  was  publifh- 
ed  after  his  death.  * 

HOSPITALITY,  the  praCtice  of  entertaining 
ftrangers.  Dr  Robertfon,  fpeaking  of  the  middle  ages, 
fays,  44  Among  people  whofe  manners  are  fimple,  and 
who  are  feldom  vifited  by  ftrangers,  hofpitality  is  a  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  firft  rank.  This  duty  ©f  hofpitality  was  fi> 
neceflary  in  that  ftate  of  fociety  which  took  place  during 
the  middle  ages,  that  it  was  not  confidered  as  one  of 
thofe  virtues  which  men  may  pra&ife  or  not,  according 
to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the  generofity  of  their 
hearts.  Hofpitality  was  enforced  by  ftatutes,  and  thofe 
who  negleCted  the  duty  were  liable  to  puniftiment. 
The  laws  of  the  Salvi  ordained  that  the  moveables  of 
an  inhofpitable  perfon  ftiould  be  confifcated,  and  his 
houfe  burnt.  They  were  even  fo  folieitous  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  ftrangers,  that  they  permitted  the  land¬ 
lord  to  fteal  for  the  fupport  of  his  gueft.” 

The  hofpitality  of  our  Britifti  anceftors,  particularly 
of  the  great  and  opulent  barons,  hath  been  much  ad¬ 
mired, 
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fofpitality.  mired,  and  conildered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  noble- 

— v - -  nefs  and  generality  of  their  fpirits.  The  fa£t  is  well 

attefted.  The  caftles  of  the  powerful  barons  were  ca¬ 
pacious  palaces,  daily  crowded  with  their  numerous 
retainers,  who  were  always  welcome  to  their  plentiful 
tables.  They  had  their  privy  counfellors,  their  trea- 
furers,  marfhals,  conftables,  ftewards,  fecretaries,  chap¬ 
lains,  heralds,  purfuivants,  pages,  henffimen  or  guards, 
trumpeters,  minftrels,  and  in  a  word  all  the  officers  of 
a  royal  court.  The  etiquette  of  their  families  was  an 
exa£t  copy  of  that  of  the  royal  houfehold  j  and  fome 
of  them  lived  in  a  degree  of  pomp  and  fplendour  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  greateft  kings.  Richard  Ne¬ 
ville,  earl  of  Warwick,  we  are  told,  “  was  ever  had  in 
great  favour  of  the  commons  of  the  land,  becaufe  of 
the  exceeding  houfehold  which  he  daily  kept  in  all 
countries  wherever  he  fojourned  or  lay  :  and  when  he 
came  to  London,  he  held  fuch  an  houfe,  that  fix  oxen 
were  eaten  at  a  breakfaft  ;  and  every  tavern  w  as  full  of 
his  meat.”  The  earls  of  Douglas  in  Scotland,  before 
the  fall  of  that  great  family,  rivalled  or  rather  exceed¬ 
ed  their  fovereigns  in  pomp  and  profufe  hofpitality.  But 
to  this  manner  of  living  it  is  highly  probable  thefe 
great  chieftains  were  prompted  by  a  delire  of  increa- 
fing  the  number  and  attachment  of  their  retainers,  on 
which,  in  thofe  turbulent  times,  their  dignity,  and 
even  their  fafety,  depended,  as  much  as  to  the  innate 
generality  of  their  tempers.  Thofe  retainers  did  not 
conftantly  refide  in  the  families  of  their  lords  $  but 
they  wore  their  liveries  and  badges,  frequently  feafted 
in  their  halls,  fwelled  their  retinues  on  all  great  folem- 
nities,  attended  them  in  their  journeys,  and  follov’ed 
them  into  the  field  of  battle.  Some  powerful  chief¬ 
tains  had  fo  great  a  number  of  thefe  retainers  conftant- 
ly  at  their  command,  that  they  fet  the  laws  at  defiance, 
were  formidable  to  their  fovereigns,  and  terrible  to 
their  fellow-fubjefts ;  and  feveral  laws  were  made 
againft  giving  and  receiving  liveries.  But  thefe  law's 
produced  little  effe£t  in  this  period. 

Hofpitality  was  not  confined  to  the  great  and  opu¬ 
lent,  but  was  pra&ifed  rather  more  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  by  perfons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life. 
But  this  was  owing  to  neceffity,  arifing  from  the  fcar- 
city  of  inns,  which  obliged  travellers  and  Grangers  to 
apply  to  private  perfons  for  lodging  and  entertainment  5 
and  thofe  vrho  received  them  ffiofpitably  acquired  a 
right  to  a  fimilar  reception.  This  was  evidently  the 
cafe  in  Scotland  in  the  firft  part  of  this  period. 
James  I.  A.  D.  1424,  procured  the  following  a £t  of 
parliament.  “  It  is  ordanit,  That  in  all  burrow  townis, 
and  throuchfairis  quhair  commoun  paffages  ar,  that 
thair  be  ordanit  hoftillaries  and  refettis,  havand  ftables 
and  chalmers  and  that  men  find  with  thame  bread 
and  aill,  and  all  uther  fude,  alfwei]  for  horfe  as  men, 
for  refonable  price.”  But  travellers  had  been  fo  long 
accuftomed  to  lodge  in  private  houfes,  that  thefe  pub¬ 
lic  inns  were  quite  negle&ed  •,  and  thofe  who  kept 
them  prefented  a  petition  to  parliament,  complaining, 
44  That  the  liegis  travelland  in. the  realme,  quhen  they 
cum  to  burrowis  and  throuchfairis,  herbreis  thame  not 
in  hoftillaries,  bot  with  thair  acquaintance  and  freindis.” 
This  produced  an  a£t  prohibiting  travellers  to  lodge  in 
private  houfes  where  there  were  hoftlaries,  under  the 
penalty  of  40s.  and  fubje&ing  thofe  who  lodged  them 
to  the  fame  penalty. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  the  W eftorn  Hofpitality 
Illes  were  remarkable  for  their  hofpitality  and  kindnefs 
to  ftrangers,  and  ftill  retain  the  fame  difpofition.  See  .  *  1 

Highlanders. 

HOSPITALLERS,  Hospitalarii,  an  order  of 
religious  knights,  who  built  an  hofpital  at  Jerufalem, 
wherein  pilgrims  were  received.  To  thefe  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  V.  transferred  the  effedls  and  revenues  of  the 
Templars  5  whom,  by  a  council  held  at  Vienne,  he 
fupp refied  for  their  many  and  great  mifdemeanours. 

Thefe  hofpitallers  were  other  wife  called  Knights  of 
St  John  of  Jerufalem;  and  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
whom  we  now  call  Knights  of  Malta . 

HOSPITIUM,  a  term  ufed  in  old  writers  either 
for  an  inn  or  a  monaftery,  built  for  the  reception 
of  ftrangers  and  travellers.  See  Inn  and  Monas¬ 
tery. 

HOSPODAR,  a  title  borne  by  the  princes  of 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive  the  inveftiture 
of  their  principalities  from  the  grand  fignior.  He 
gives  them  a  veft  and  ftandard  5  they  are  under  his 
protection,  and  obliged  to  ferve  him,  and  he  even 
fometimes  depofes  them  *,  but  in  other  refpeCts  they 
are  abfolute  fovereigns  within  their  own  dominions. 

HOST,  Hospes,  a  term  of  mutual  relation,  ap-» 
plied  both  to  a  perfon  who  lodges  and  entertains  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  the  perfon  thus  lodged,  &c. — The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpesy  which  fome  will  have 
thus  called  quaji  hojhum  or  ojlium  petens  ;  for  ojlium 
was  anciently  written  with  an  afpirate. — Thus  the  inn¬ 
keeper  fays,  he  has  a  good  hoJly  in  fpeaking  of  the 
traveller  who  lodges  with  him  :  and  the  traveller, 
again,  fays,  he  has  a  kind  hojl  in  fpeaking  of  his 
landlord. 

It  mull  be  obferved  then,  that  it  was  the  cuftonv 
among  the  ancient's,  when  any  ftranger  afked  for  lod¬ 
ging,  for  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  and  the  ftranger, 
each  of  them  to  fet  a  foot  on  their  own  fide  of  the 
threlhold,  and  fwear  they  would  neither  of  them  do 
any  harm  to  the  other.  It  was  this  ceremony  that 
raifed  fo  much  horror  againft  thofe  who  violated  the 
law  or  right  of  hofpitality  on  either  fide  }  inafmuch  as 
they  were  looked  on  as  perjured. 

Inftead  of  hofpes,\\\.Q  ancient  Latins  called  it.  hojlis  ; 
as  Cicero  himfelf  informs  us  :  though,  in  courfe  of 
time,  hojlis  came  to  fignify  an  enemy  j  fo  much  was 
the  notion  of  hofpitality  altered. 

Host  is  alfo  ufed  by  way  of  abbreviation  for  hojlia , 
a  victim  or  facrifice  offered  to  the  Deity.  In  this 
fenfe,  liojl  is  more  immediately  underftood  of  the  per¬ 
fon  of  the  Word  incarnate,  who  was  offered  up  an  holt 
or  hojlitia  to  the  Father  on  the  crofs  for  the  fins-  of 
mankind.  See  Hostia. 

Host,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  name  given  to 
the  elements  ufed  in  the  eucharift,  or  rather  to  the 
confecrated  wafer  $  which  they  pretend  to  offer  up 
every  day  a  new  hoft  or  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  man¬ 
kind. — They  pay  adoration  to  the  hoft,  upon  a  falfe 
prefumption  that  the  elements  are  no  longer  bread  and 
wine,  but  tranfubftantiated  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Chrift.  See  Transubstantiation. — Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  IX.  firft  decreed  a  bell  to  be  rung,  as  the  fignai 
for  the  people  to  betake  themfelves  to  the  adoration  of 
the  hoft.- — The  veffel  wherein  the  hofts  are  kept  is  call¬ 
ed  the  cibonj  ;  being  a  large  kind  of  covered  chalice. 

HOSTAGE, 


Hoftage 

I! 

Hot-beds. 
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HOSTAGE,  a  pcrfon  given  up  to  an  enemy  as 
a  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  a 
treaty. 

HOSTIA,  Host,  in  antiquity,  a  vi&im  offered  in 
facrifice  to  a  deity. 

The  word  is  formed  from  lioftis,  “  enemy  it  being 
the  cuftom  to  offer  up  a  facrifice  before  they  joined 
battle,  to  render  the  gods  propitious;  or,  after  the 
battle^  was  over  to  give  them  thanks.  Some  choofc 
to  derive  the  word  from  Jiojlio,  q.  d.  ferio ,  “  I  flrike.” 
Ifidore  on  this  word  remarks,  that  the  name  hoflia  was 
given  to  thofe  facrifices  which  they  offered  before  they 
marched  to  attack  an  enemy,  ( antequeun  ad  hojlem  per - 
gerent ):  in  contradiffindlion  from  vittima ,  which  were 
properly  thofe  offered  after  the  vidlory. 

.Hoflia  alfo  fignified  the  leffer  forts  of  facrifice,  and 
vifiima  the  larger.  A.  Gellius  fays,  that  every  prieff, 
indifferently,  might  facrifice  the  hojlia,  but  that  the 
viElitna  could  be  offered  by  none  but  the  conqueror 
himfelf.  But,  after  all,  we  find  thefe  two  words  pro- 
mifcuoufly  ufed  one  for  the  other  by  ancient  writers. 

We  read  of  many  kinds  of  hojlice  :  as  hojlice  puree,  which 
were  pigs  or  lambs  ten  days  old  ;  hojlice  preecidanece ,  fa. 
crifices  offered  the  day  before  a  folemn  feaft  ;  hojlice  bi- 
dentes ,  facrifices  of  ffieep  or  other  animals  of  two  years 
old  ;  hojlice  eximice ,  a  facrifice  of  the  flower  of  the  flock  ; 
hojlice  fuccedanece ,  facrifices  offered  after  others  which 
had  exhibited  fome  ill  omen  ;  hojlice  ambarvales ,  vic¬ 
tims  facrificed  after  having  been  folemnly  led  round 
the  fields  at  the  ambarvalia ;  hojlice  amburbiales ,  vic¬ 
tims  tlain  after  the  amburbium ;  hojlice  caneares  or  ca¬ 
viares,  vidlims  facrificed  every  fifth  year  by  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  in  which  they  offered  the  part  of  the  tail 
called  caviar;  hojlice  pro  digice,  facrifices  in  which  the 
fire  confumed  all,  and  left  nothing  for  the  prieffs  ;  hof- 
tne  piaculares ,  expiatory  facrifices  ;  hojlice  ambegtice  or 
ambiegnee ,  facrifices  of  cows  or  fheep  that  had  brought 
forth  twins  ;  hojlice  harugee ,  victims  offered  to  predift 
future  events  from  ;  hojlice  mediates,  black  victims  of¬ 
fered  at  noon. 

HOSTILITY,  the  a&ion  of  an  enemy,  or  a  ftate 
of  warfare.  The  word  is  Latin,  hojlilitas ,  formed  of 
the  primitive  hojlis,  which  iignifics  u  enemy  and 
which  anciently  fignified  “  flranger,”  hojpes. 

HOT-beds,  in  Gardening ,  beds  made  with  frefh 
horfe-dung,  or  tanners  bark,  and  covered  with  glaffes 
to  defend  them  from  cold  winds. 

By  the  fkilful  management  of  hot-beds,  we  may 
imitate  the  temperature  of  warmer  climates;  by  which 
means,  the  feeds  of  plants  brought  from  any  of  the 
countries  within  the  torrid  zone  may  be  made  to 
ffourifh  even  under  the  poles. 

The  hot-beds  commonly  ufed  in  kitchen-gardens 
are  made  with  new  horfe-dung  mixed  with  the  litter 
of  a  liable,  and  a  few  fea-coal  allies,  which  laff  are 
of  ferviee  in  continuing  the  heat  of  the  dung.  This 
fhould  remain  fix  or  feven  days  in  a  heap  ;  and  being 
then  turned  over,  and  the  parts  mixed  well  together, 
it  fhould  be  again  caff  into  a  heap  ;  where  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  five  or  fix  days  longer,  by  which  time  it  will 
have  acquired  a  due  heat.  Thefe  hot-beds  are  made 
in  the  following  manner  :  In  fome  fheltcred  part  of 
the  garden,  dig  out  a  trench  of  a  length  and  width 
proportionable  to  the  frames  you  intend  it  for  ;  and  if 
the  ground  be  dry,  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
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deep  ;  but  if  it  be  wet,  not  above  fix  inches  :  then 
wheel  the  dung  into  the  opening,  obferving  to  ftir  '  v*—- ' 

every  part  of  it  with  a  fork,  and  to  lay  it  exa&ly 
even  and  fmooth  on  every  part  of  the  bed,  laying  the 
bottom  part  of  the  heap,  which  is  commonly  free  from 
litter,  upon  the  furface  of  the  bed  :  and  if  it  be  de¬ 
figned  for  a  bed  to  plant  out  cucumbers  to  remain 
for  good,  you  muff  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  defigned  for  each  light  about  ten  inches  over, 
and  fix  deep,  which  ffould  be  filled  with  good  freffi 
earth,  Limiting  in  a  ffick  to  (how  the  places  where 
the  holes  are  ;  then  cover  the  bed  all  over  with  the 
earth  that  was  taken  out  of  the  trench  about  four 
inches  thick,  and  put  on  the  frame,  Jetting  it  remain 
till  the  earth  be  warm,  which  commonly  happens  in 
three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  it.  But  if  your  hot-bed  be 
defigned  for  other  plants,  there  need  be  no  holes  made 
in  the  dung  ;  but  after  having  fmoothed  the  furface 
with  a  fpade,  you  fhould  cover  the  dung  about  three 
or  four  inches  thick  with  good  earth,  putting  on  the 
frames  and  glafles  as  before.  In  making  thefe  beds, 
care  muff  be  taken  to  fettle  the  dung  clofc  with  a 
fork  ;  and  if  it  be  pretty  full  of  long  litter,  it  fliould 
be  trod  down  equally  on  every  part.  During  the  firil 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  you  fliould 
cover  the  glaffes  but  Lightly  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
day-time  carefully  raife  them,  to  let  out  the  fleam  : 
but  as  the  heat  abates,  the  covering  fliould  be  increa- 
fed  ;  and  as  the  bed  grows  cold,  new  hot  dung  fliould 
be  added  round  the  fides  of  it. 

The  hot-bed  made  with  tanners  bark  is,  however, 
much  preferable  to  that  deferibed  above,  efpccially 
for  all  tender  exotic  plants  and  fruits,  which  require 
an  even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  continued  for  feveral 
months,  which  cannot  be  effected  with  horfe-dung. 

The  manner  of  making  them  is  as  follows:  Dig  a 
trench  about  three  feet  deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry  ; 
but  if  wet,  it  muff  not  be  above  a  foot  deep  at  moil, 
and  muff  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
length  muff  be  proportioned  to  the  frames  intended  to 
cover  it  ;  but  it  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  the  width  not  lefs  than  fix.  The  trench 
fliould  be  bricked  up  round  the  fides  to  the  above- 
mentioned  height  of  three  feet,  and  filled  in  the  fpring 
with  frefh  tanners  bark  that  has  been  lately  drawn  out 
of  their  vats,  and  has  lain  in  a  round  heap,  for  the 
moiffure  to  drain  out  of  it,  only  three  or  four  days  :  as 
it  is  put  in,  gently  beat  it  down  equally  with  a  dung- 
fork  ;  but  it  muff  not  be  trodden,  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  its  heating,  by  fettling  it  too  clofe  :  then  put  on 
the  frame,  covering  it  with  glafles;  and  in  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  it  will  begin  to  heat  ;  at  which 
time  plunge  your  pots  of  plants  or  feed  into  it,  obfer¬ 
ving  not  to  tread  down  the  bark  in  doing  it.  Thefe 
beds  will  continue  three  or  four  months  in  a  good  tem¬ 
per  of  heat  ;  and  if  you  ftir  up  the  bark  pretty  deep, 
and  mix  a  load  or  two  of  frefli  bark  with  the  old  when 
you  find  the  warmth  decline,  you  will  preferve  its  heat 
two  or  three  months  longer.  Many  lay  fome  hot 
horfe-dung  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  under  the  bark  ; 
but  this  ought  never  to  be  pra&ifed  unlefs  the  bed  is 
wanted  fooner  than  the  bark  would  heat  of  itfelf,  and 
even  then  there  ought  only  to  be  a  fmall  quantity  of 
dung  at  the  bottom. 
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houfe  The  frames  which  cover  thefe  beds  {hould  be  pro- 
11  portioned  to  the  feveral  plants  they  are  defigned  to 
&ntots.  contain.  If  they  are  to  cover  the  ananas  or  pine¬ 
apple,  the  back  part  fliould  be  three  feet  high,  and  the 
lower  part  15  inches:'  if  the  bed  be  intended  for  taller 
plants,  the  frame  mull  be  made  of  a  depth  proportion- 
able  to  them  :  blit  if  it  be  for  lowing  of  feeds,  the 
frame  need  not  be  above  14  inches  high  at  the  back, 
and  7  in  the  front }  by  which  means  the  heat  will  be 
much  greater. 

Hor-Houfe .  See  Stove  and  Hypocaustum. 

HOTEL,  a  French  term,  anciently  lignifying  a 
houfe  or  dwelling  place. — It  is  now  more  commonly 
ufed  for  the  palaces  or  houfes  of  the  king,  princes,  and 
great  lords.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  hotel de  Condey 
hotel  de  Conti ,  hotel  du  Louvre ,  Sec. 

The  grand  prevot  de  C  hotel,  is  the  firft  judge  of  the 
officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold.  His  jurifd.idlion  is 
much  like  that  of  lord  fteward  of  the  houfehold  of  the 
king  of  England. 

The  hotel  de  ville  is  what  we  call  a  town-honfe  or 
town-hall. 

Hotel,  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  large  inn,  alfo  for  a 
large  lodging-houfe  ready  furniffied. 

HOTTENTOTS,  a  people  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
Africa,  whofe  country  extends  north  by  wreft  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  beyond  the  mouth  of  Orange 
river,  and  from  that  cape  in  an  eaft-north-eaft  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Fiffi  river,  which 
parts  it  from  Caffraria.  According  to  Sanutus,  this 
coaft,  beginning  at  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  un¬ 
der  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  23^°  S.  Lat.  extends 
north  beyond  the-  Cape  to  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  5 
having  the  Indian  fea  on  the  eaft,  the  Ethiopic  on  the 
weft,  the  fouthern  ocean  ©n  the  fouth  ;  and  on  the  north 
the  kingdoms  of  Mattatan,  Monomotapa,  and  the  coaft 
of  Zanguebar,  or  rather  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  divide  it  from  the  reft  of  the  continent. 

The  Europeans  firft  became  acquainted  with  this, 
country  in  the  year  1493,  when  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
a  Portuguefe  admiral,  difeovered  the  moft  foutherly 
point  of  Africa  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  but 
by  him  Cabo  dos  totos  tormentos ,  or  Cape  of  all 
Plagues,  on  account  of  the  ftorms  he  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  \  but  John,  then  king  of  Portugal,  ha¬ 
ving  from  the  account  of  Diaz  concluded  that  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  now  difeovered,  changed 
the  name  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  which  it 
ftill  retains.  In  1497,  it  was  circumnavigated  by 
Vafco  de  Gama,  who  made  a  voyage  to  India  that 
way 4  however,  it  remained  ufelefs  to  Europeans  till 
the  year  1650,  when  Van  Riebeck  a  Dutch  furgeon 
firft  faw  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Eaft 
India  company  in  Holland  from  a  fettlement  at  fuch 
a  convenient  diftance  both  from-  home  and  from  India. 

I  he  colony  which  he  planted  has  ever  fince  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  has  greatly  increafed  in 
value,  and  is  vifited  by  all  the  European  (hips  trading 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  See  GOOD-Hope. 

The  country  now  poflefTed  by  the  Dutch  is  of  pret¬ 
ty  confiderable  extent,  and  comprehends  that  part  of 
the  African  coaft  on  the  weft  called  Terra  de  Natal. 
It  is  naturally  barren  and  mountainous  •,  but  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Dutch  hath  overcome  all  natural  difficul¬ 


ties,  and  it  now  produces  not  only  a  fufficiency  of  all 
the  neceflaries  of  life  for  the  inhabitants,  but  alfo  for 
the  refrefhment  of  all  the  Europeans  who  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  that  way. 

The  coaft  abounds  in  capes,  bays,  and  roads.  Thir¬ 
ty  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
S.  Lat.  34.  21.  is  another  cape  which  runs  out  be¬ 
yond  350,  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  firft  doubled 
it,  Cabo  dos  Agulhas ,  or  the  Cape  of  Needles ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  ftrange  variations  in  the  magnetieal 
needle  obferved  as  they  came  near  it.  Near  this  cape 
is  a  flat  fhore,  with  plenty  of  fiffi  :  it  begins  in  the 
weft  near  a  freffi-water  river,  and,  extending  15  leagues 
in  the  main  fea,  ends  in  the  eaft  near  Fifh-bay.  Cabo 
Falfo,  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  returning  from 
India  miftook  it  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lies  to 
the  eaftward  between  thefe  two  capes,  about  eight  or 
nine  leagues  beyond  that  of  Good  Hope.  Along  the 
coafts,  on  both  tides  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
many  fine  bays.  Twenty-feven  leagues  to  the  north- 
weft  is  Saldanha  bay,  fo  named  from  a  Portuguefe  cap¬ 
tain  (hip wrecked  on  the  coaft.  The  largeft  and  melt 
commodious  is  Table  Bay,.  on  the  fouth,  and  near  the 
mountain  of  that  name,  fix  leagues  in  circumference, 
with  four  fathoms  water  clofe  to  the  beach.  Oppofite 
to  this  bay  is  Robu  Elian ,  or  the  ifland  of  Rabbits  in 
34.  30.  S.  Lat.  67  leagues  eaft  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Peter  Both,  in  1661,  difeovered  a  bay,  which 
he  named  Uleef ,  flieltered  only  from  north  winds,  in 
which  is  a  fmall  ifland,  and  on  the  weft  a  rivulet  of  frefti 
water  extremely  convenient  for  European  mariners. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  farther  eaft  Both  dif¬ 
eovered  Marfhal  Bay,  afterwards  named  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  Seno  Formcfo .  Next  to  this  is  Seno  de  Lago9 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  lake.  There  are  feveral 
roads  in  tin?  bay,  and  an  ifland  called  Ilha  dos  Caos. 
Cabo  de  S.  Francifco,  and  Cabo  das  Serras  are  mark¬ 
ed  upon  charts  between  thefe  two  bays.  Near  the 
latter  of  thefe  capes  is  Cabo  de  Arecito,  and  the 
ifland  Contento  y  and  fomething  more  north-eaft  is 
St  Chriftopher’s  river,  called  San  Chrijlcvano  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  by  the  Hottentots  Nagod.  The 
country  beyond  this  river  was  called  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  who  difeovered  it  on  the  day  of  our  Lord’s 
nativity,  Terra  de  Natal.  Between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cabo  das  Agulhas  are  the  Sweet, 
Salt,  and  Jagulina  rivers,  which  run  into  the  fea,  and 
Sweet-water  river  flows  from  the  Table-mountain. 

The  moft  remarkable  mountains  in  this  country  are,, 
Table-mountain,  Devil’s  Tower,  Lion’s  Head,  and  the 
Tiger  hills.  The  three  firft  lie  near  Table-bay,  and 
furround  Table-valley,  where  the  Cape-town  ftands. 
(See  the  article  GOOD-Hope ).  Mr  Forfter,  in  his  voy¬ 
age,  informs  us,  that  u  the  extremity  of  Africa  towards 
the  fouth  is  a  mafs  of  high  mountains,,  of  which  the 
outermoft  are  craggy,  black,  and  barren,  confifting  of 
acoarfe  granite,  which  contains  no  heterogeneous  parts, 
fuch  as  petrified  flielis,  &c.  nor  any  volcanic  produc¬ 
tions.  The  ground  gradually  rifes  on  all  fides  towards 
the  three  mountains  which  lie  round  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  keeping  low  and  level  only  near  the  fea-fide,  and 
growing  fomewhat  marftiy  in  the  ifthmus  between  Falfc 
and  Table  bays,  where  a  fait  rivulet  falls  into  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  marffiy  part  has  fome  verdure,  but  inter- 
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Hottentots.  jUixed  with  a  great  deal  of  fand.  The  higher 
grounds,  which,  from  the  fea-fide,  have  a  parched 
and  dreary  appearance,  are,  however,  covered  with 
an  immenfe  variety  of  plants,  a  in  on  g  which  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  (hrubs,  but  fcarce  one  or  two 
fpecies  that  deferve  the  name  of  trees .  There  are  al- 
fo  a  few  fmall  plantations  wherever  a  little  run  of  wa¬ 
ter  moiftens  the  ground.  The  afeent  of  Table-mount 
is  very  fteep  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  loofe  ftones  which  roll  away  under  the  feet  of  the 
traveller.  About  the  middle  of  the  mountain  is  a  bold, 
grand  chafm,  whofe  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  often 
impending  rocks  piled  up  in  ftrata.  Some  rills  of 
water  ooze  out  of  crevices,  or  fall  from  precipices  in 
drops,  giving  life  to  hundreds  of  plants  and  low 
fhrubs  in  the  chafm.  The  fummit  of  the  mountain  is 
nearly  level,  very  barren,  and  bare  of  foil  ;  feveral  ca¬ 
vities,  however,  are  filled  with  rain  water,  or  contain 
a  fmall  quantity  of  vegetable  earth,  from  whence  a 
few  odoriferous  plants  draw  their  nourifhment.  Some 
antelopes,  howling  baboons,  folitary  vultures,  and  toads, 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountain.  The 
view  from  thence  is  very  extenfive  and  pidturefque.  The 
bay  feems  a  little  pond  or  bafon,  and  the  ffiips  in  it 
dwindled  to  little  boats  ;  the  town  under  our  feet,  and 
the  Regular  compartments  of  its  gardens,  look  like  the 
work  of  children. 

Moft  accounts  of  this  country  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  mention  a  furprifing  phenomenon  which  is  an¬ 
nually  to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  Table-hill  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  March  ;  namely,  a  white  cloud  hovering  on 
its  top,  and  called  by  Tailors  the  Devil's  table-cloth .  (See 
the  article  GOOD-Hope).  This  cloud  is  faid  by  fome 
to  appear  at  firft  no  bigger  than  a  barley-corn  ;  then 
increafes  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  foon  after  co¬ 
vers  the  whole  top  of  the  mount.  But,  according 
to  Mr  Kolben,  it  is  never  lefs,  even  on  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance,  than  the  fize  of  a  large  ox,  often  bigger.  It 
hangs  in  feveral  fleeces  over  the  Table-hill  and  the 
Wind  or  Devil’s- hill  ;  which  fleeces,  at  laft  uniting, 
form  a  large  cloud  that  covers  the  fumniits  of  thefe 
two  hills.  After  this  has  refted  for  fome  time  with¬ 
out  change  or  motion,  the  wind  burfts  out  fuddenly 
from  it  with  the  utmofi  fury.  The  fkirts  of  the  cloud 
are  white,  but  feem  much  more  compadt  than  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  clouds ;  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  leaden 
colour.  No  rain  falls  from  it,  but  fometimes  it  dif- 
covers  a  great  deal  of  humidity  ;  at  which  times  it  is 
of  a  darker  colour,  and  the  wind  ifluing  from  it  is  broken, 
raging  by  fits  of  fhort  continuance.  I11  its  ufual  flate, 
the  wind  keeps  up  its  firfl  fury  unabated  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  eight  days  ;  and  fometimes  for  a  whole  month 
together.  The  cloud  feems  all  the  while  undiminifhed, 
though  little  fleeces  are  from  time  to  time  detached, 
from  it,  and  hurried  down  the  fides  of  the  hills,  vanifli- 
ing  when  they  reach  the  bottom,  fo  that  during  the 
florin  the  cloud  feems  to  be  fupplied  with  new  matter. 
When  the  cloud  begins  to  brighten  up,  thefe  fupplies 
fail,  and  the  wind  proportionally  abates.  At  length, 
the  cloud  growing  tranfparent,  the  wind  ceafes.  Du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  thefe  fouth-eaft  winds,  the 
Table- valley  is  torn  by  furious  whirlwinds.  If  they 
blow  warm,  they  ave  generally  of  fhort  duration  ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  cloud  foon  difappears.  This  wind 
xarely  blows  till  after  funfet,  and  never  longer  than  till 
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towards  midnight,  though  the  cloud  remains  ;  but  then  Hottr 
it  is  thin  and  clear  :  but  when  the  wind  blows  cold,  it 
is  a  fure  fign  that  it  will  laft  for  fome  time,  an  hour 
at  noon  and  midnight  excepted  *  when  it  feems  to 
lie  (till  to  recover  itfelf,  and  then  lets  loofe  its  furv 
anew. 


,  The  Europeans  at  the  Cape  confider  the  year  as  di¬ 
vided  into  two  feafons,  which  they  term  monfoons  ;  the 
wet  monfoon  or  winter,  and  the  dry  one  or  fummer. 
Ihe  firfl  begins  with  our  fpring  in  March  ;  the  latter 
with  September,,  when  our  fummer  ends.  In  the  fum¬ 
mer  monfoon  reign  the  fouth-eaft  winds  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  which  though  they  clear  and  render  the  air 
more  healthy,  yet  make  it  difficult  for  fliips  outward 
bound,  to  enter  Table-bay.  In  the  bad  feafon,  the 
Cape  is  much  fubjeft  to  fogs;  and  the  north-weft 
winds  and  rain  make  the  inhabitants  flay  much  at 
home.  But  there  are  frequent  intermiffions  and  many 
clear  days  till  June  and  July  ;  when  it  rains  almoit  con¬ 
tinually,  and  from  thence  till  fummer.  The  weather 
in  winter  is  cold,  raw,  and  unpleafant  ;  but  never 
more  rigorous  than  autumn  in  Germany.  Water  ne¬ 
ver  freezes  to  above  the  thicknefs  of  half  a  crown  ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  fun  appears  the  ice  is  diffolved.  The 
Cape  is  rarely  vifited  with  thunder  and  lightning,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  little  near  the  turn  of  the  feafons,  which  ne¬ 
ver  does  any  hurt.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
fouth-eaft  winds  which  rage  in  fummer,  the  iky  is  free 
of  all  clouds  except  that  on  the  Table  and  Wind  Hills 
already  mentioned  ;  but  during  the  north-weft  winds, 
the  air  is  thick,  and  loaded  with  heavy  clouds  big  with 
rain.  If  the  fouth  eaft  winds  fhould  ceafe  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  air  becomes  fickly  by  reafon  of  the 
fea-weeds  driving  afhore  and  rotting  ;  hence  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  at  fuch  times  affedted  with  headachs  and 
other  diforders  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violence 
of  thofe  winds  fubjedts  them  to  inflammation  of  their 
eyes,  &c. 

The  natives  of  this  country  are  called  Hottentots ,  in 
their  own  language  ;  a  word  of  which  it  is  vain  to  in¬ 
quire  the  meaning,  fince  the  language  of  this  country 
can  fcarce  be  learned  by  any  other  nation.  The  Hot¬ 
tentot  language  is  indeed  laid  to  be  a  compofition  of 
the  moft  ftrange  and  difagreeable  founds,  deemed  by 
many  the  difgrace  of  fpeech,  without  human  found  or 
articulation,  refembling  rather  the  noife  of  irritated 
turkeys,  the  chattering  of  magpies,  hooting  of  owls,  and 
depending  on  extraordinary  vibrations,  inflections,  and 
clafhings  of  the  tongue  againft  the  palate. — If  this  ac¬ 
count  is  true,  however,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  the  re¬ 
lations  we  have  concerning  the  religion,  &.c.  of  the 
Hottentots  derived  from  themfelves,  muft  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  nobody  can  pretend  to  underftand  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  itfelf  unintelligible.  The  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  thofe  people,  however,  are  eafily  obfervable, 
wffiether  they  themfelves  give  the  relation  or  not  ;  and 
if  their  language  is  conformable  to  them,  it  is  no  doubt 
of  a  nature  fufficiently  wonderful. 

Many  accounts  have  been  publiflied  concerning  the 
extreme  naftinefs  and  filthy  cuftoms  of  the  Hottentots  ; 
but  from  the  obfervations  of  late  travellers  it  appears, 
that  thefe  have  either  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
Hottentots  (which  is  not  improbable)  have  in  fome 
meafure  laid  afide  their  former  manners.  Dr  Sparrman 
deferibes  them  in  much  lefs  difguftful  terms,  and  M, 

Yaillant 
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.ottentots.  Vaillant  Teems  to  have  been  charmed  with  their  inno- 
■'—'V"""'  cence  and  fimplicity.  According  to  the  do&or,  thefe 
people  are  as  tall  as  the  generality  of  Europeans,  though 
•more  (lender  in  their  perfons,  which  he  attributes  to 
their  fcanty  fupply  of  food,  and  not  accuftoming  them- 
felves  to  hard  labour.  The  char  a&eriftic  of  the  nation, 
however,  and  which  he  thinks  has  not  been  obferved  by 
any  one  before,  is,  that  they  have  fmall  hands  and  feet 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  their  body.  The 
didance  between  the  eyes  appears  greater  than  in  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  by  reafon  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  being  very 
low.  The  tip  is  pretty  flat,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  has 
generally  a  dark-brown  call,  fometimes  approaching  to 
black.  Their  fkin  is  of  a  yellowifli  brown,  fomething 
like  that  of  an  European  who  has  the  jaundice  in  a  high 
degree ;  though  this  colour  does  not  in  the  lead  appear 
in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  Their  lips  are  thinner  than 
ihofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Negroes ,  Caffres ,  or  Mo - 
%ambiqut?  Ci  In  fine  (fays  our  author),  their  mouths 

Iare  of  a  middling  fize,  and  aim od  always  furnifhed  with 
a  fet  of  the  fined  teeth  that  can  be  Teen  5  and,  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  the  red  of  their  features,  as  well  as  their 
carriage,  (hape,  and  every  motion,  in  ftiort  their  tout 
enfemble  indicates  health  and  delight,  or  at  lead  an  air 
of  fans  fouci.  This  carelefs  mien,  however,  difeovers 
marks  at  the  fame  time  both  of  alacrity  and  refolution  ; 
qualities  which  the  Hottentots,  in  fa£i,  Can  (how  upon 
occafion.”  The  hair  of  the  head  is  black  and  frizzled, 
though  not  very  clofe  \  and  has  fo  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  wool,  that  it  would  be  taken  for  it,  were  it 
not  for  its  harflinefs.  They  have  but  feldom  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  beard,  or  hair  upon  other  parts  of  their 
bodies )  and  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens  to  be 
vifible,  it  is  always  very  flight. 

A  general  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  Hottentot 
women  have  a  kind  of  natural  veil  which  covers  the 
fexual  parts  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  our  author.  “  The 
women  (fays  he)  have  no  parts  uncommon  to  the  red 
pf  their  fex  :  but  the  clitoris  and  nymphae,  particularly 
of  thofe  who  are  pad  their  youth,  are  pretty  much  elon¬ 
gated  ;  a  peculiarity  which  has  undoubtedly  got  foot¬ 
ing  in  this  nation  in  confequence  of  the  relaxation  ne- 
ceffarily  produced  by  the  method  they  have  of  befmear- 
ing  their  bodies,  their  (lothfulnefs,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  climate.” 

The  Hottentots  befmear  all  their  bodies  copioufly 
with  fat  mixed  up  with  a  little  foot.  “  This  (fays 
our  author)  is  never  wiped  off  j  on  the  contrary,  I  ne¬ 
ver  faw  them  ufe  any  thing  to  clean  their  (kins,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  when  in  greafing  the  wheels  of  their  wag¬ 
gons  their  hands  were  befmeared  with  tar  and  pitch, 
they  ufed  to  get  it  off  very  eafily  with  cow-dung,  at 
the  fame  time  rubbing  their  arms  into  the  bargain  up 
to  the  (boulders  with  this  cofmetic  ;  fo  that  as  the  dud 
and  other  filth,  together  with  their  footy  ointment, 
and  the  fweat  of  their  bodies,  mud  neceffarily,  not- 
withdanding  it  is  continually  wearing  off,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  adhere  to  the  (kin,  it  contributes  not  a  little  to 
conceal  the  natural  hue  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  change  it  from  a  bright  umber-brown  to  a 
brownilh-yellow  colour,  obfeured  with  filth  and  na- 
ffinefs.” — The  dodlor  was  enabled  to  difeover  the  na¬ 
tural  colour  of  the  Hottentots  by  means  of  the  nicety 
of  fome  Dutch  farmers  wives,  who  had  made  their 
Hottentot  girls  walk  ^and  fcour  their  (kins,  that  they 
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might  be  lefs  filthy  in  looking  after  the  children,  or  Hottentots, 
doing  any  other  work  that  required  cleanlinefs.  Many 
of  the  coloriifts,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  ope¬ 
ration  of  wa(hing  is  no  improvement  to  the  look  of  a 
Hottentot  5  but  that  their  natural  yellow  is  fully  as 
difagreeable  as  the  black  or  brown  colour  of  the  oint¬ 
ment)  and  that  the  wafliedfkin  of  a  native  of  this  coun¬ 
try  feems  to  be  deficient  in  drefs,  like  (hoes  that  want 
blacking.  This  the  do<dor  does  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine  )  though,  whatever  may  be  fuppofed  deficient 
in  look,  we  (hould  think  mud  be  made  up  in  cleanli- 
nefs. 

The  Hottentots  perfume  their  bodies,  by  daubing 
them  all  over  with  the  powder  of  an  herb,  the  fmell  of 
which  is  at  once  rank  and  aromatic,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  poppy  mixed  with  fpices.  For  this  purpofe 
they  ufe  various  fpecies  of  the  diofma,  called  by  them 
buchu ,  and  which  they  imagine  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  diforders.  One  fpecies  of  this  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  about  Goud’s  river,  is  faid  to  be  fo  valuable,  that 
no  more  than  a  thimble-full  of  its  powder  is  given  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  lamb. 

By  the  ointment  of  foot  and  greafe  duck  full  of  the 
pow  der  of  buchu,  a  pafie  is  formed  which  defends  the 
bodies  of  the  Hottentots  in  a  great  meafure  from  the 
a&ion  of  the  air  )  fo  that  they  require  very  few  clothes, 
and  in  f aid  go  almod  quite  naked.  The  only  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  men  canfifts  of  two  leather  draps,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  hang  down  the  back  from  the  chine  to  the 
thighs,  each  of  them  in  the  form  of  an  ifofceles  tri¬ 
angle,  their  points  uppermod,  and  fadened  to  a  belt 
which  goes  round  their  waid,  their  bafes  not  being 
above  three  fingers  broad  )  fo  that  the  covering  they 
form  is  extremely  trifling.  Thefe  draps  have  very  little 
drefling  bedowed  upon  them,  fo  that  they  make  a  rat¬ 
tling  noife  as  the  Hottentot  runs  along  ;  and  our  author 
fuppofes  that  they  may  produce  an  agreeable  coolnefs 
by  fanning  him.  Befides  this,  the  men  have  a  bag 
or  flap  made  of  (kin  which  hangs  down  before,  and 
is  fadened  to  the  belt  already  mentioned.  The  hollow- 
part  of  this  feems  defigned  to  receive  that  which  with 
us  modedy  requires  to  be  concealed  5  but  being  only 
fadened  by  a  (mall  part  of  its  upper  end  to  a  narrow 
belt,  in  other  refpe&s  hanging  quite  loofe,  it  is  but  a 
very  imperfe£t  concealment  *,  and  when  the  w'earer  is 
walking,  or  otherw-ife  in  motion,  it  is  none  at  all.  They 
call  this  purfe  by  the  Dutch  name  of  jachall ,  it  being 
almod  always  prepared  of  the  (kin  of  that  animal,  with 
the  hairy  fide  turned  outwards. 

'  The  women  cover  them  felves  much  more  ferupu- 
loufly  than  the  men,  having  always  two,  and  very  of¬ 
ten  three  coverings  like  aprons  )  though  even  thefe  feem 
to  be  abundantly  fmall  for  what  we  would  term  decency- 
in  this  country.  The  outermod  of  thefe,  which  is  the 
larged,  meafures  only  from  about  fix  inches  to  a  foot  ia 
breadth.  All  of  them  are  made  of  a  (kin  well  prepa¬ 
red  and  greafed,  the  outermod  being  adorned  with  glafs 
beads  drung  in  different  figures.  The  outermod  reaches 
about  half-way  down  the  thighs,  the  middle  about  a 
third  or  one  half  lefs,  and  the  third  fcarcely  exceeds 
the  breadth  of  the  hand.  The  fird  is  faid  to  be  de- 
figned  for  ornament,  the  fecond  as  a  defence  for 
modedy,  and  the  third  to  be  ufefulon  certain  occafions, 
which,  however,  are  much  lefs  troublefome  to  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  than  to  the  European  females.  Our  author, 
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Hottentots,  with  great  probability,  fuppofcs  that  it  was  the  fight 
w.— y~- .  q£  innenrioft  apron  which  milled  the  reverend  Je- 

fuit  Tackard,  who,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  firft  pro¬ 
pagated  the  (lories  concerning  the  natural  veils  or  ex- 
crefcences  of  the  Hottentots. — A  (lory  was  likewife 
commonly  believed,  that  the  men  in  general  had  but 
one  teilicle,  and  that  fuch  as  were  not  naturally  formed 
in  this  manner  were  artificially  made  fo.  But  this  our 
author  likewife  denies  7  and  though  he  fays  that  fueh  an 
operation  might  have  been  formerly  performed  upon 
the  males,  yet  it  is  not  fo  now. 

The  other  garments  worn  by  the  Hottentots  are 
formed  of  a  (beep’s  (kin  with  the  woolly  (ide  turned 
inwards  j  thus  forming  a  kind  of  cloak,  which  is  tied 
forwards  over  the  bread  :  though  fometimes,  indead  of 
a  flieep’s  (kin,  fome  fmaller  kind  of  fur  is  ufed  as  a 
material.  In  warm  weather  they  let  this  cloak  hang 
carelefsly  over  their  fhoulders,  fo  that  it  reaches  down 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the 
bread,  domach,  and  fore  part  of  the  legs  and  thighs 
bare  but  in  cold  weather  they  wrap  it  round  them  ) 
fo  that  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  likewife  pretty  well 
xovered  by  it  as  far  as  the  knees  :  But  as  one  (heep-(kin 
is  not  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  they  few  on  a  piece 
on  the  top  at  each  (ide  with  a  thong  or  catgut.  In 
warm  weather  they  fometimes  wear  the  woolly  (ide  out¬ 
wards,  but  more  frequently  take  off  the  ck>ak  altoge¬ 
ther,  and  carry  it  under  their  arm.  This  cloak  or 
kroffe  ferves  them  not  only  for  clothes,  but  bedding 
alfo  \  and  in  this  they  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  drawing 
up  their  bodies  fo  clofe,  that  the  cloak  is  abundantly 
fufficient  to  cover  them. — The  cloaks  ufed  by  the  wo¬ 
men  differ  little  from  thofe  already  deferibed,  except¬ 
ing  only  that  they  have  a  long  peak  on  them,  which 
they  turn  up  \  forming  with  it  a  little  hood  or  pouch, 
with  the  hairy  (ide  inwards.  In  this  they  carry  their 
little  children,  to  which  the  mother’s  breads  are  now 
and  then  thrown  over  the  (houlders }  a  cudom  common 
among  fome  other  nations,  where  the  breads  of  the  fe¬ 
males,  by  continual  want  of  fupport,  grow  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  length.  The  men  commonly  wear  no  covering 
on  their  heads,  though  our  author  fays  he  has  feen  one 
or  two  who  wore  a  greafy  night-cap  made  of  (kin  with 
the  hair  taken  off.  Thofe  who  live  neared  the  eolonids 
have  taken  a  liking  to  the  European  hats,  and  wear 
them  douched  all  round,  or  with  Only  one  lide  turned 
up.  The  women  alfo  frequently  go  bare-headed  $ 
though  they  fometimes  wear  a  cap  made  in  the  (hape 
of  a  ffiort  truncated  cone.  This  appears  to  be  the  fec- 
tion  of  fome  animal’s  domach,  and  is.perfe£lly  blacked 
v  by  foot  and  fat  mixed  up  together.  Thefe  caps  are  fre¬ 

quently  prepared  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  look  (baggy  ; 
others  have  the  appearance  of  velvet  }  and  in  our  au¬ 
thor’s  apprehenfion  are  not  inelegant.  Over  this  they 
fometimes  wear  an  oval  wreath  or  kind  of  crown  made 
of  a  buffalo’s  hide,  with  the  hair  outermod.  It  is 
about  four  fingers  breadth  in  height,  and  furrounds 
the  head  fo  as  to  go  a  little  way  down  upon  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  the  fame  depth  on  the.  neck  behind,  without 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  cap  above  deferibed. 

The  edges  of  this  wreath,  both  upper  and  under,  are 
always  fmooth  and  even  ;  each  of  them  fet  with  a  row 
of  fmall  (hells  of  the  cyprea  kind,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  30,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  being  placed 
quite  clofe  to  one  another,  their  beautiful  white 
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enamel,  together  with  their  mouths,  are  turned  out- Hottentots, 
wards.  Between  two  rows  of  thefe  (hells  run  two  '** 
others  parallel,  or  elfe  w  aved  and  indented  in  various 
ways.  The  Hottentots  never  adorn  their  ears  or  nofes 
as  other  favages  do  :  though  the  latter  are  fometimes 
marked  with  a  black  (Ireak  of  foot  5  at  others,  though 
more  rarely,  with  a  large  fpot  of  red  lead  )  of  which 
lad,  on  fedivals  and  holidays,  they  likewife  put  a  little 
on  their  cheeks.  The  necks  of  the  men  are  bare,  but 
thofe  of  the  women  are  ornamented  with  a  thong  of 
undreffed  leather,  upon  which  are  (Irung  eight  or 
ten  (hells.  Thefe,  w  hich  are  about  the  fize  of  beans, 
have  a  white  ground,  with  large  black  fpots  of  differ¬ 
ent  fizes  :  but  as  they  are  always  made  ufe  of  in  a  bur- 
niffied  (late,  the  doctor  is  uncertain  whether  they  be 
of  that  kind  which  is  deferibed  in  the  Systema  Nature 
under  the  name  of  nerita  albicilla,  or  exuvia,  Thefe 
(hells  are  fold  at  an  enormous  price,  no  lefs  than  a 
(beep  for  each  )  as  it  is  faid  that  they  come  from  the 
mod  didant  coad  of  Cadraria.  Both  men  and  women 
are  very  fond  of  European  beads,  particularly  the  blue 
and  white  ones  of  the  fize  of  a  pea  ^  of  which  they  tie 
feveral  rows  round  the  middle,  and  next  to  the  girdles 
which  hold  the  coverings  above  mentioned.  Befides 
thefe  ornaments,  they  ufe  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs, 
mod  of  them  made  of  thick  leather  draps  generally 
cut  in  a  circular  (hape )  which,  by  being  beat  and  held 
over  the  fire,  are  rendered  tough  enough  to  retain  the 
curvature  that  is  giyen  them.  From  thefe  rings  it 
has  been  almod  univerfally  believed,  that  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  wrap  guts  about  their  legs  in  order  to  eat  them 
N  occafionally.  The  men  wear  from  one  to  five  or  fix 
of  thefe  rings  on  their  arms,  jud  above  the  wrid,  but 
fcldom  on  their  legs.  The  matrons  of  a  higher  rank 
have  frequently  a  confiderable  number  of  them  both  on 
their  arms  and  legs,  efpecialiy  on  the  latter  :  fo  that 
they  are  covered  with  them  from  the  feet  up  to  the 
knees.  Thefe  rings  are  of  various  thickneffes,  from 
that  of  a  goofe-quill  to  two  or  three  times  that  fize. 
Sometimes  they  are  made  of  pieces  of  leather  forming 
one  entire  ring  }  fo  that  the  arms  and  feet  mud  be  put 
through  them  w;hen  the  wearer  wiffies  to  put  them 
on.  They  are  drung  upon  the  legs,  fmall  and  great, 
without  any  nicety  '7  but  are  fo  large,  that  they  (hake 
and  get  twided  when  the  perfon  walks.  Kings  of 
iron  or  copper,  but  efpecialiy  of  brafs,  of  the  fize  of  a 
goofe-quill,  are  confidered  as  more  genteel  than  thofe 
of  leather.  However,  they  are  fometimes  worn  along 
with  the  latter,  to  the  number  of  fix  or  eight  at  a  time, 
particularly  on  the  arms.  The  girls  are  not  allowed 
to  ufe  any  rings  till  they  are  marriageable.  The  Hot¬ 
tentots  feldom  wear  any  flioes  *,  but  fuch  as  they  do 
make  ufe  of  are  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  worn  by 
the  African  peafants,  by  the  Edhonians,  and  Livo¬ 
nians,  as  well  as  by  fome  Finlanders  ;  fo  that  it  is 


impoffible  to  fay  w  hether  they  are  the  invention  of  the 
Dutch  or  the  Hottentots  themfelves.  They  are  made 
of  undreffed  leather,  with  the  hairy  fide  outward  )  with¬ 
out  any  other  preparation  than  that  of  being  beat 
and  moidened.  If  it  be  a  thick  and  dout  hide,  as 
that  of  a  buffalo,  it  is  kept  for  fome  hours  in  cowf- 
dung,  which  renders  it  befides  very  foft  ancl  pliable. 
Some  kind  of  greafe  is  afterwards  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  (hoes  are  then  made  in  the  following 
manner.  They  take  a  piece  of  leather,  of  a  re&angu- 
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Uttenlots-  l^ir  form,  fomething  longer  and  broader  than  the  foot 
u-y— — *  of  the  perfon  for  whom  the  flioes  are  intended  ;  the  two 
foremoft  corners  a&e  doubled  up  together,  and  fewed 
down,  fo  as  to  cover  the  fore-part  of  the  foot;  but 
this  (cam  may  be  avoided,  and  the  fhoes  made  much 
neater  at  the  toes,  by  fitting  immediately  over  them  a 
cap  taken  from  the  membrane  in  the  knee-joint  of  the 
hind-leg  of  fome  animal.  In  order  to  make  this  piece 
of  (kin  or  leather  rife  up  to  the  height  of  an  inch  on 
both  fides  of  the  foot,  and  clofe  it  in  neatly,  it  is 
pierced  with  holes  at  fmall  diftances  all  round  the 
edge,  as  far  as  the  hind-quarters;  and  through  thefe 
holes  is  palTed  a  thong,  by  which  the  rim  is  drawn  up 
into  gathers.  In  order  to  make  ilrong  hind-quarters, 
the  back  part  of  the  piece  of  leather  is  doubled  inwards, 
and  then  raifed  up  and  prefled  along  the  heel.  The 
ends  of  the  thong  or  gathering  firing  are  then  threaded 
on  both  fides  through  the  upper  edge  of  the  hind¬ 
quarters,  to  the  height  of  about  two  inches ;  they  are 
then  carried  forwards  in  order  to  be  drawn  through  two 
of  the  above-mentioned  holes  on  the  infide  of  each 
rim.  Laftly,  They  are  tied  over  the  inftep,  or  if  it  be 
thought  neceflary  to  tie  the  fiioe  Hill  falter,  they  are 
carried  crofswife  over  the  inftep,  and  fo  downwards 
under  the  thong,  which  comes  out  from  the  hind-quar¬ 
ters  ;  then  upwards  again  over  the  ancle,  and  even  round 
the  leg  itfelf  if  the  wearer  choofes.  Shoes  of  this  kind 
are  not  without  their  advantages  :  they  fit  as  neat  upon 
the  foot  as  a  (locking,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve 
their  form.  They  are  eafily  kept  foft  and  pliable  by 
conftantly  wearing  them  ;  or  if  at  any  time  they  Humid 
become  fomewhat  hard,  this  is  eafily  remedied  by  beat¬ 
ing  and  greafing  them.  They  are  extremely  light  and 
cool,  by  reafon  that  they  do  not  cover  fo  much  of  the 
foot  as  a  common  fiioe.  They  wear  very  well,  as  they 
are  without  any  feam,  and  the  foies  of  the  {hoes  are 
both  tough  and  yielding.  Thefe  field  fhoes,  a3  they 
are  called,  being  made  of  almofi  raw  leather,  are  much 
more  durable  than  thofe  of  tanned  leather,  which  are 
burnt  up  by  the  African  fands,  and  flip  and  roll  about 
in  them  ;  being  alfo  very  ready  to  be  torn  in  a  rocky 
foil,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  others.  The  do<5tor 
is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  fhoes  would  be  particularly  ufe- 
ful  to  failors. 

The  huts  of  the  Hottentots  are  built  exaHly  alike ; 
and  we  may  readily  give  credit  to  our  author  when  he 
tells  us,  that  they  are  done  in  a  ftyle  of  archite&ure 
which  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  keep  envy  from 
infinuating  itfelf  under  their  roofs.  Some  of  thefe  huts 
are  circular,  and  others  of  an  oblong  fhape,  refembling 
a  round  bee-hive  or  vault ;  the  ground-plot  being 
from  18  to  24  feet  in  diameter.  The  highefi  are  fo 
low,  that  it  is  fcarce  ever  pofiible  for  a  middle-fized 
man  to  fiand  upright  even  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  ; 
u  but  (fays  our  author)  neither  the  lownefs  thereof, nor 
that  of  the  door,  which  is  but  juft  three  feet  high,  can 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  any  inconvenience  to  an  Hot¬ 
tentot,  who  finds  no  difficulty  in  Hooping  and  crawl¬ 
ing  upon  all  fours,  and  is  at  any  time  more  inclined 
to  lie  down  than  to  (land.  The  Are- place  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  hut,  by  which  means  the  walls  are  not 
fo  much  expofed  to  danger  from  fire.  From  this  fitua- 
tion  of  the  fire-place  alfo  the  Hottentots  derive  this 
additional  advantage,  that  they  can  all  fit  or  lie  in  a 
circle  round  it,  enjoying  equally  the  warmth  of  the 


fire.  The  door,  low  as  it  is,  alone  lets  in  day-light  or  Hottentot: 
lets  out  the  fmoke  :  and  fo  much  are  thefe  .people  ac- 
cuftomed  to  live  in  fuch  fmoky  manfions,  that  their  eyes 
are  never  affe&ed  by  it  in  the  leaft,  nor  even  by  the 
mephitic  vapour  of  the  fuel,  which  to  Europeans  would 
be  certain  death. 

The  frame  of  the  arched  roof  is  compofed  of  {len¬ 
der  rods  or  (prays  of  trees.  Thefe  being  previoufiy 
bent  into  a  proper  form,  are  laid,  either  whole  or 
pieced,  fome  parallel  to  one  another,  others  crofswife; 
after  which  they  are  ftrengthened  by  binding  others 
round  them  in  a  circular  form  with  withies.  All  thefe 
are  taken  principally  from  the  cliffortia  conoides ,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  this  country  near  the  rivers.  Large 
mats  are  then  placed  very  neatly  over  this  lattice  work, 
fo  as  perfectly  to  cover  the  whole.  The  aperture  which 
is  left  for  the  door  is  clofed  cccafionally  by  a  fkin  or 
piece  of  matting.  Thefe  mats  are  made  of  a  kind  of 
cane  or  reed  in  the  following  manner.  The  reeds  be¬ 
ing  laid  parallel  to  one  another,  are  fattened  together 
with  finews  or  catgut,  or  fome  kind  of  catgut  which  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  from  the  Europeans; 
fo  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  them  as 
long  as  they  pleafe,  and  as  broad  as  the  length  of  the 
reeds,  which  is  from  fix  to  ten  feet.  The  colonifts 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  matting,  next  to  the 
tilts  of  their  waggons,  to  prevent  the  fail-cloth  from 
being  rubbed  and  worn,  and  likewife  to  help  to  keep 
out  the  rain. 

In  a  kraal, \  or  Hottentot  village,  the  huts  are  mod 
commonly  difpofed  in  a  circle  with  the  doors  inwards ; 
by  which  means  a  kind  of  court-yard  is  formed,  where 
the  cattle  are  kept  at  nights.  The  milk,  as  foon  as 
taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  to  ether  milk  which  is 
curdled,  and  kept  in  a  leather  fack  with  the  hairy 
fide  inwards,  as  being  the  more  cleanly;  fo  that  thus 
the  milk  is  never  drunk  fweet.  In  fome  northern  di- 
ftriHs,  where  the  land  is  dry  and  parched,  both  Hot¬ 
tentots  and  colonifts  are  fhepherds.  When  a  Hot¬ 
tentot  has  a  mind  to  fhift  his  dwelling,  he  lays  all  the 
mats,  {kins,  and  rods,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  on  the 
backs  of  his  cattle,  which,  to  a  ftranger,  makes  a  mon- 
ftrous,  unwieldy,  and  even  ridiculous  appearance. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  Hottentots  named  BoJljiefmen , 
who  dwell  in  the  woody  and  mountainous  parts,  and 
fubfift  entirely  by  plunder.  They  ufe  poifoned  ar¬ 
rows,  which  they  (hoot  from  bows  about  a  yard  long 
and  an  inch  in  thicknefs  in  the  middle,  very  much 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Dr  Sparrman  does  not  know 
the  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  but  thinks  that 
it  is  not  very  elaftic.  The  firings  were  made,  fome 
of  finews,  and  others  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  or  the 
inner  bark  of  fome  vegetable ;  but  moft  of  them  in  a 
very  flovenly  manner.  The  arrows  are  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  headed  with  bone  and  a  triangular 
bit  of  iron  ;  having  alfo  a  piece  of  quill  bound  on 
very  ftrongly  with  finews,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  top,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  eafily 
drawn  "out  of  the  fleih.  The  whole  is  laftly  covered 
over  with  a  very  deadly  poifon  of  the  confidence  of  an 
extrafl.  Their  quivers  are  two  feet  long  and  four 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  are  fuppofed  by  our  author  to 
be  made  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  or  more 
probably  of  the  bark  of  one  of  the  branches  taken  off 
whole,  the  bottom  and  cover  being  made  of  leather. 

4  L  Z  It 
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!Ict‘e_nt't%  js  daubed -on  the  outfide  with  an  un&uous  fubftance 
which  grows  hard  when  dry,  and  is  lined  about  the 
aperture  with  the  Ikin  of  the  yellow  ferpent,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moll  deadly  in  all  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  poifon  they  make  ufe  of  isr  taken  from  the  mod 
venomous  ferpents ;  and,  ignorant  as  the  Hottentots 
are,  they  all  know  tnat  the  poifon  of  ferpents  may  be 
fwallowed  with  fafety.  See  the  article  Boshjlsmen. 

In  the  year  17 79,  Lieutenant  William  Paterfon, 
who  took  a  long  and  dangerous  excurfion  from  the 
Cape^  along  the  weilern  fide  of  the  continent,  difco- 
vered  a  new  tribe  of  Hottentots,  whofe  living,  he  fays, 
is  in  the  high  ell  degree  wretched,  and  who  are  ap¬ 
parently  the  dirtiefi  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes.  Their 
drefs  is  conipofed  of  the  fkins  of  ieals  and  jackals,  the 
flefli  of  which  animals  they  feed  upon.  If  a  grampus 
happens  to  be  caff  afliore,  they  remove  their  huts  to 
the  place,  and  feed  upon  the  careafe  as  long  as  it  lafls, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  half  rotten  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  They  befmear  their  fkins  with  the  oil  5 
by  which  means  they  finell  fo  exceedingly  rank  that 
their  approach  may  be  thus  perceived  before  they  come 
in  fight.  I  heir  huts,  however,  are  much  fuperior  to 


] 
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excufe,  that  a  more  powerful  conjurer  has  put  a  flop  Hottentots 

to  their  incantations.  .  Many  of  the  Hottentots  be-  ; - 

lieve  that  all  diforders  incident  to  the  human  body  are 
cur^d  by  magic.  1  he  wizards  are  fond  of  encouraging 
this  idea  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  take  care  to  employ 
both  external  and  internal  remedies.  Among  the  for¬ 
mer  may  be  reckoned  a  cure  performed  upon  Captain 
Cook  in  fome  of  the  South-fea  iflands,  viz.  that  of 
pinching,  cuffing,  and  kneading  the  whole  body  of  the 
patient.  To  this,  however,  the  Hottentot  phyficians 
add  that  of  pretending  to  fuck  out  a  bone  irom  fome 
part  of  the  patient’s  body.  After  this  it  fometiraes 
happens  that  the  fick  perfon  is  relieved,  and  fometimes 
not.  In  the  latter  cafe  the  operation  is  repeated  ;  and 
if  he  dies,  his  friends  lament  that  he  was  bewitched 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  afiid  him.  Thefe 
conjurers  appear  to  be  pofftffcd  of  confiderable  flight 
of  hand.  Our  author  was  informed  by  a  colonid,  that 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  playing  with  a  bone  of  an  ox 
which  he  drew  as  a  cart,  it  appeared  to  his  great  ado- 
nifhrnent  to  be  fucked  out  of  a  fick  perfon’s  back  by 


a  wizard  *,  and  as  far 


he 


tient  recovered  foon  after. 


could  remember,  the  pa- 
1  hefe  pretentions  of  the 


thofe  of  the  fouthern  Hottentots  already  deferibed  ;  wizards  fometimes  render  them  liable  to  perfecutions  ; 

emg  higher,  thatched  with  grab,  and  furnifhed  with  and  there  is  an  infiance  of  a  chief  named  Pa/00,  \\I10 
itools  made  of  the  back  bones  of  the  grampus.  They 
dry  their  fifh  in  the  fun  ;  as  the  lieutenant  found  feveral 
kinds  of  fifh  near  their  huts  depended  from  poles,  pro¬ 
bably  for  this  purpofe.  He  found  alfo  feveral  aromatic 


plants  which  they  had  been  drying. 

With  refped  to  the  religion  of  the  Hottentots,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  have  any.  On  being  quefr 

tloned  on  the  fubjed  of  a  Creator  and  Governor  of  . . . . . . 

the  univerfe,  they  anfwer  that  they  know  nothing  of  from  henceforth  to  demean  themfelves  properly  ;  by 

nint*ter  ’  n®T^do^ they  fee tn  willing  to  receive  any  which  they  mean,  that  their  deceafed  friends  fhould 


\\I10 

ordered  a  general  maffacre  among  them,  in  hopes  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  perfon  who  he  believed  had  bewitched  him- 
fell,  and  affiided  him  with  fore  eyes. 

The  fuperftition  of  the  Hottentots  never  operates 
in  the  way  of  making  them  afraid  in  the  dark.*  They 
feem,  however,  to  have  fome  ideas  of  a  future  date, 
as  they  reproach  their  friends,  when  dead,  with  leaving 
them  fo  foon  :  at  the  fame  time  admonifhing  them 


indrudion.  All  of  them,  however,  have  the  mod  firm 
belief  in  the  powers  of  magic;  from  whence  it  might 
be  inferred  that  they  believe  in  an  evil  being  analogous 
to  what  we  call  the  devil bqt  they  pay  no  religious 
worfhip  to  him,  though  from  this  fource  they  derive 
all  the  evil  that  happens,  and  among  thefe  evils  they 
reckon  cold,  rain,  and  thunder.  So  mcndroufly  ig¬ 
norant  are  they,  that  many  of  the  colonids  allured  Dr 
Sparrman,  that  their  Bofliiefmen  would  abufe  the  thun¬ 
der  with  many  opprobrious  epithets,  and  threaten  to 
aflault  the  fiafiies  of  lightning  with  old  fiioes,  or  any 
thing  that  comes  fird  to  hand.  Even  the  mod  intel¬ 
ligent  among  them  could  not  be  convinced  by  all  the 
arguments  our  author  could  ufe,  that  rain  was  not  al¬ 
ways  an  evil,  and  that  it  would  be  an  unhappy  circum- 
dance  if  it  were  never  to  rain.  “  A  maxim  ({ays  he), 
from  a  race  of  men  in  other  refped  s  really  endowed 
with  fome  fenfe,  and  frequently  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
penetration  and  cunning,  ought,  methinks  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  indelible  religious  or  fuperditious  notion 
entertained  by  them  from  their  infancy,  rather  than 
as  an  idea  taken  up  on  due  deliberation  and  confequent 
convidion.” 

As  the  Hottentots  have  fo  drong  a  belief  in  the 
powers  of  magic,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  witches  and  conjurers  among  them.  Thefe 
will  readily  undertake  any  thing,  even  to  put  a  dop 
to  thunder  and  rain,  provided  they  be  well  paid  for 
their  pains ;  and  if  it  happen  to  thunder  or  rain  longer 
than  the  time  they  promifed,  they  have  always  for  an 


not  come  back  again  and  haunt  them,  nor  allow  them¬ 
felves  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  wizards  to  bring  any  mif- 
chief  on  thofe  that  furvive  them. 

There  is  a  genus  of  infers  (the  mantis)  which,  it 
has  been  generally  thought,  the  Hottentots  worfhip; 
but  our  author  is  fo  far  from  being  of  this  opinion, 
that  he  tells  us  they  have  more  than  once  eatched  fe¬ 
veral  of  them  for  him,  and  affifted  him  in  dicking  pins 
through  them  as  he  did  through  other  infeds.  “  There 
is  (fays  he),  however,  a  diminutive  fpecies  of  this  in- 
fed,  which  feme  think  it  would  be  a  crime,  as  well 
as  very  dangerous  to  do  any  barm  to :  but  this  w  e 
have  no  more  reafon  to  look  upon  as  any  kind  of  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip,  than  we  have  to  confider  in  the  fame 
light  a  certain  fuperditious  notion  prevalent  among 
many  of  the  more  fimple  people  in  our  own  country 
(Sweden),  who  imagine  that  their  fins  will  be  forgiven 
them,  if  they  fet  a  cock-chafer  on  its  feet  that  has 
happened  to  fall  upon  its  back.  The  moon,  according 
to  Kolbe,  receives  a  kind  of  adoration  from  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  ;  but  the  fad  is,  that  they  merely  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  her  beams,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
coolnefs  of  the  night,  to  amufe  themfelves  with  dan¬ 
cing,  and  confequently  have  no  more  thoughts  of  wor- 
fhipping  her  than  the  Chridian  colonids  who  are  feen 
at  that  time  drolling  in  great  numbers  about  the  dreets, 
and  parading  on  the  done  deps  with  which  their  houfes 
are  ufually  encircled.  The  conjurers  themfelves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  are  generally  freethinkers,  who 
have  neither  religion  nor  fuperdition  of  any  kind. 

Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant  Paterfon  has  given  the  following  ac- 
count  of  the  Caffres,  a  nation  whom  no  European  but 
hirnielf  has  ever  feen,  and  who  inhabit  the  country  to 
the  north-eaft  of  the  Cape  as  far  down  as  5j°fouth  la- 
titude.  ° 

The  men  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet 
high,  and  well  proportioned  \  and  in  general  manifeft 
great  courage  in  attacking  lions  or  other  wild  bcatts. 
The  nation,  at  the  time  he  vifited  them,  was  divided 
intqtwo  parties,  one  to  the  northward,  commanded  by 

I  a  chief  named  Cha  Cha  Bea ,  or  Tambiijbie ,  which  latter 
appellation  he  had  obtained  from  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  an  Hottentot  tribe  named  Tambukies .  This  man 
was  the  fon  of  a  chief  named  Pharos,  who  died  about 
three  years  before,  and  left  two  Tons  Cha  Cha  Bea ,  and 
another  named  Dfirika ,  who  claimed  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  on  account  of  his  mother  being  of  the  Cadre 
nation.  This  occafioned  a  conteft  between  the  two 
brothers,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Cha  Cha  Bea  was 
driven  out  of  his  territories  with  a  great  number  of  his 
party  •,  after  which  he  took  up  his  relidence  at  a  place 
named  Khouta ,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  *bf  en¬ 
tering  into  an  alliance  with  the  Bofhiefmen. — The 
Caffres  are  of  a  jet  black  colour,  their  eyes  large, 
and  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory.  The  clothing  of 
both  fexes  is  nearly  the  fame  $  confifting  entirely  of 
the  hides  of  oxen,  which  are  made  as  pliant  as  cloth. 
The  men  wear  tails  of  different  animals  tied  round 
their  thighs,  pieces  of  brafs  in  their  hair,  and  large 
rings  of  ivory  on  their  arms  :  they  are  likewife  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  hair  of  lions,  feathers  faitened  on  their 
heads,  Sec.  They  ufe  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion, 
which  is  ufually  performed  upon  them  when  they  are 
nine  years  of  age.  They  are  very  fond  of  dogs,  which 
they  exchange  for  cattle,  and  will  even  give  two  bul¬ 
locks  in  exchange  for  one  dog  which  pleafes  them. 
They  are  expert  in  throwing  lances,  and  in  time  of 
war  ufe  fliields  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen.  Through¬ 
out  the  day  the  men  occupy  themfelves  in  hunting, 
fighting,  or  dancing  •,  the  women  being  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn*  They  feem 
net  to  be  deflitute  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  as 
they  cultivate  feveral  vegetables  which  do  not  natu¬ 
rally  grow  in  their  own  country,  viz.  tobacco,  water¬ 
melons,  a  fmall  kind  of  kidney-beans,  and  hemp.  The 
women  alfo  make  their  bafkets,  and  the  mats  on  which 
they  lie.  The  men  are  very  fond  of  their  cattle,  and 
cut  their  horns  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
them  into  any  fhape  they  pleafe,  and  teach  them  to  an- 
fwer  to  a  whittle,  Mr  Patcrfon  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
country  they  inhabit  is  greatly  fuperior  to  any  part  of 
Africa. 

Of  the  Dutch  fettlements  and  policy  at  the  Cape, 
Mr  Forffer  gives  the  following  account. 

<6  The  income  of  the  governor  here  is  very  confi- 
derable  *,  for,  befides  a  fixed  appointment,  and  the 
ufe  of  houfes,  gardens,  proper  furniture,  and  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  his  table,  he  receives  about  10 

1  dollars  for  every  leagre  of  wine  which  the  company 
buy  of  the  farmer  in  order  to  be  exported  to  Batavia. 
The  company  allows  the  fum  of  40  dollars  for  each 
leagre,  of  which  the  farmer  receives  but  24  :  what 
remains  is  (hared  between  the  governor  and  fecond  or 
deputy  the  former  taking  two-thirds,  which  fome- 
iimes  are  faid  to  amount  to  4000  dollars  per  annum* 


The  deputy-governor  has  the  direftion  of  the  com-  Hottentots, 
pany’s  whole  commerce  here,  and  figns  all  orders  to 
the  different  departments  under  him,  as  well  as  the 
governor  to  others.  He  and  the  fifcal  have  the  rank- 
of  upper  hoopman .  The  fifcal  is  at  the  head  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  fees  the  penal  laws  put  in  execution :  his  in¬ 
come  confitts  of  fines,  and  of  the  duties  laid  on  cer¬ 
tain  articles  of  commerce  $  but  if  he  be  drift  in  exact¬ 
ing  them,  he  is  univcrfally  detefied.  The  found  policy 
of  the  Dutch  has  likewife  found  it  neceffary  to  place 
the  fifcal  as  a  check,  to  overawe  the  other  officers  of 
the  company,  that  they  may  not  counteract  the  inte- 
retts  of  their  matters,  or  infringe  the  laws  cf  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  He  is,  to  that  end,  commonly  well 
verfed  in  juridical  affairs,  and  depends  folely  upon  the 
mother-country.  The  major  (at  prefent  Mr  Von. 

Prehn,  who  received  us  with  great  politenefs)  has  the 
rank  of  koopman  or  merchant  v  this  circumftanee  fur- 
prifes  a  ttranger,  who,  in  all  other  European  dates,  is 
ufed  to  fee  military  honours  confer  dittinCtion  and  pre¬ 
cedence  ;  and  appears  Hill  more  fingular  to  one  who 
knows  the  contrail  in  this  particular  between  Holland 
and  Ruffia,  where  the  idea  of  military  rank  is  annexed 
to  every  place,  even  that  of  a  profeffor  at  the  univer- 
fity.  The  number  of  regular  fiddlers  at  this  colony 
amounts  to  about  700,  of  which  400  form  the  gar- 
rifon  of  the  fort,  near  the  Cape-town.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  capable  of  bearing  arms  form  a  militia  of  4000 
men,  of  whom  a  confiderable  part  may  be  affembled 
in  a  few  hours,  by  means  of  fignals  made  from  alarm- 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  may  from 
hence  make  fome  effimate  of  the  number  of  white 
people  in  this  colony,  which  is  at  prefent  fo  extenfive, 
that  the  dittant  fettlements  are  above  a  month’s  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  Cape  :  but  thefe  remote  parts  lie  fiome- 
times  more  than  a  day’s  journey  from  each  other,  are 
furrounded  by  various  nations  of  Hottentots,  and  too 
frequently  feel  the  want  of  protcClion  from  their  own 
government  at  that  diftance.  The  flaves  in  this  colony 
are^  at  leaft  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  more  to  one. 
white  perfon;  The  principal  inhabitants  at  the  Cape, 
have  fometimes  from  20  to  30  Haves,  who  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  treated  with  great  lenity,  and  fometimes  become 
great  favourites  with  their  matters,  who  give  them  very 
good  clothing,  but  oblige  them  to  wear  neither  (hoes 
nor  (lockings,  referving  thefe  articles  to  themfelves* 

The  (laves  are  chiefly  brought  from  Madagafcar,  and  jt 
little  vettel  annually  goes  from  the  Cape  thither  on  that 
trade  \  there  are,  however,  befides  them,  a  number  of 
Malays  and  Bengalefe,  and  fome  negroes.  The  colo- 
nifts  themfelves  are  for  the  greatett  part  Germans,  with 
fome  families  of  Dutch  and  feme  of  French  Protettants. 

The  charafter  of  the  inhabitants  ©f  the  towm  is  mixed. 

They  are  induttrious,  but  fond  of  good  living,  hofpita- 
ble,  and  focial,  though  accuftomed  to  hire  their  apart¬ 
ments  to  ttrangers  for  the  time  they  touch  at  this  fettle- 
ment,  and  ufed  to  be  complimented  with  rich  prefents 
of  (luffs,  &c.  by  the  officers  of  merchant  (hips.  They 
have  no  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
there  being  no  public  fchools  of  note  at  the  Cape  j 
their  young  men  are  therefore  commonly  fent  to  Hol¬ 
land  for  improvement,  and  their  female  education  is 
too  much  neglefted.  A  kind  of  diflike  to  reading, 
and  the  want  of  public  amufements,  make  their  conver¬ 
sation  uninteretting,  and  too  frequently  turn  it  upon 

fcandalL 


'Hottentots. 
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fcandal,  which  Is  commonly  carried  to  a  degree  of  in¬ 
veteracy  peculiar  to  little  towns.  The  French,  Eng- 
lifh,  Portuguefe,  and  Malay  languages,  are  very  com¬ 
monly  fpokcn,  and  many  of  the  ladies  have  acquired 
them.  This  circumftance,  together  with  the  accom- 
plifhments  of  finging,  dancing,  and  playing  a  tune  on 
the  lute,  frequently  united  in  an  agreeable  per  fan, 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  refined  manners  and  de¬ 
licacy  of  fentiment.  There  are,  however,  among  the 
principal  inhabitants,  perfons  of  both  fexes,  whofe 
whole  deportment,  extenfive  reading,  and  well-culti¬ 
vated  undemanding,  would  be  admired  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  even  in  Europe.  Their  circumftances  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  eafy,  and  very  often  affluent,  on  account  of  the 
cheap  rate  at  which  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  :  but  they  feldom  amafs  fuch  prodigious  riches 
here  as  at  Batavia  ;  and  I  was  told  the  greatefl  private 
fortune  at  the  Cape  did  not  exceed  100,000  dollars,  or 
about  25,000].  fterling. 

li  The  farmers  in  the  country  are  very  plain  hofpi- 
table  people  ;  but  thofe  who  dwell  in  the  remote# 
fettlements  feldom  come  to  town,  and  are  faid  to  be 
very  ignorant.  This  may  eafily  be  conceived,  becaufe 
they  have  no  better  company  than  Hottentots,  their 
dwellings  being  often  feveral  days  journey  afunder, 
which  mull  in  a  great  meafure  preclude  all  intercourfe. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  plantations  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  days  journey  from  the  town  ;  which  were 
eftablilhed  b^  the  firft  coloftifts,  and  of  vhich  the 
ground  was  given  in  perpeftial  property  to*  them  and 
their  heirs.  The  company  at  prefent  never  part  with 
the  property  of  the  ground,  but  let  the  furface  to  the 
farmer  for  an  annual  rent,  which,  though  extremely 
moderate,  being  only  25  dollars  for  60  acres,  yet  does 
not  give  fufhcient  encouragement  to  plant  vineyards. 
The  diftant  fettlements,  therefore,  chiefly  raife  corn 
and  rear  cattle  5  nay,  many  of  the  fettlers  entirely 
follow  the  latter  branch  of  ruflic  employment,  and 
fome  have  very  numerous  flocks.  We  were  told  there 
were  two  farmers  who  had  each  15,000  flieep,  and 
oxen  in  proportion ;  and  feveral  who  poflefied  6000 
or  8000  fheep,  of  which  they  drive  great  droves  to 
town  every  year  ;  but  lions  and  buffaloes,  and  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  journey,  deftroy  numbers  of  their  cattle 
bsfore  they  can  bring  them  fo  far.  They  commonly 
take  their  families  with  them  in  large  waggons  covered 
with  linen  or  leather,  fpread  over  hoops,  and  drawn 
by  8f  JO,  and  fometimes  12  pair  of  oxen.  They  bring 
butter,  mutton-tallow,  the  flefh  and  fkins  of  river-liorfes 
(hippopotamus),  together  with  lion  and  rhinoceros  fkins 
to  fell.  They  have  feveral  flaves,  and  commonly  en¬ 
gage  in  their  fervice  feveral  Hottentots  of  the  poorer 
fort,  and  (as  we  are  told)  of  the  tribe  called  Boshies- 
MEN,  Bofchemans ,  or  Bujhmen ,  who  have  no  cattle  of 
their  own,  but  commonly  fubfift  by  hunting,  or  by 
committing  depredations  on  their*  neighbours.  The 
opulent  farmers  fet  up  a  young  beginner  by  intruding 
to  his  c are  a  flock  of  400  or  500  ftteep,  which  he  leads 
to  a  diftant  fpot,  where  he  finds  plenty  of  good  grafs 
and  water  5  the  one-half  of  all  the  lambs  which  are 
yeaned  fall  to  his  fhare,  by  which  means  he  foon  be¬ 
comes  as  rich  as  his  benefactor.  , 

e<  Though  the  Dutch  company  feem  evidently  to 
difeourage  all  new  fettlers,  by  granting  no  lands  in 
private  property  \  yet  the  products  of  the  country 
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have  of  late  years  fufficed  not  only  to  fupply  the  ides  of  Hottentot*,  v 
France  and  Bourbon  with  corn,  but  like  wife  to  furnifh  Hotting 
the  mother-country  with  feveral  fhip  loads,  Thefe  ex- 
ports  would  certainly  be  made  at  an  eafier  rate  than  at 
prefent,  if  the  fettlements  did  not  extend  fo  far  into  the 
country,  from  whence  the  produ£ts  muft  be  brought  to 
the  Table-bay  by  land-carriage,  on  roads  which  are  al- 
moft  impaffable.  The  intermediate  fpaces  of  unculti¬ 
vated  land  between  the  different  fettlements  are  very 
extenfive,  and  contain  many  fpots  fit  for  agriculture  j 
but  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why  the  colonifts  are  fo 
much  divided  and  fcattered  throughout  the  country,  is 
to  be  met  with  in  another  regulation  of  the  company, 
which  forbids  every  new  fettler  to  eftablilh  himfelf  w  ith¬ 
in  a  mile  of  another.  It  is  evident,  that  if  this  fettle- 
ment  were  in  the  hands  of  the  commonwealth,  it  would 
have  attained  to  a  great  population,  and  a  degree  of 
opulence  and  fplendor  of  which  it  has  not  the  lead 
hopes  at  prefent  •  but  a  private  company  of  Eaft  India 
merchants  find  their  account  much  better  in  keeping 
all  the  landed  property  to  themfelves,  and  tying  down 
the  colonift,  left  he  flrould  become  too  great  and  power  r 
ful.  1 1 

“  The  wines  made  at  the  Cape  are  of  the  greatefl 
variety  poflible.  The  beft,  which  is  made  at  M.  Vander 
Spy’s  plantation  of  Conftantia,  is  fpoken  of  in  Europe, 
more  by  report  than  from  real  knowledge  ,  30  leagres 
(or  pipes)  at  the  utmoft  are  annually  raifed  of  this 
kind,  and  each  leagre  fells  for  about  50I.  on  the  fpot. 

The  vines  from  which  it  is  made  were  originally  brought 
from  Shiraz  in  Perfia.  Several  other  forts  grow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  plantation,  which  produce  a 
fweet  rich  wine,  that  generally  pafifes  for  genuine  Con¬ 
ftantia  in  Europe.  French  plants  of  burgundy,  muf- 
cade,  and  frontignan,  have  likewife  been  tried,  and 
have  fucceeded  extremely  well,  fometimes  producing 
wines  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  original  foil.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  dry  wine,  which  has  a  flight  agreeable  tartnefs,  I 

is  commonly  drank  in  the  principal  families,  and  is 
made  of  Madeira  vines  tranfplnnted  to  the  Cape.  Se¬ 
veral  low  forts,  not  entirely  difagreeabie,  are  raifed  in 
great  plenty,  and  fold  at  a  very  cheap  rate  $  fo  that 
the  Tailors  of  the  Eaft  India  (hips  commonly  indulge 
themfelves  very  plentifully  in  them  whenever  they  come 
afhore.  I 

“  The  produ&s  of  the  country  fupply  with  provifions 
the  (hips  of  all  nations  which  touch  at  the  Cape.  Corn, 
flour,  bifeuit,  failed  beef,  brandy,  and  wine,  are  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  at  moderate  prices  ;  and  their 
frefh  greens,  fine  fruits,  good  mutton  atid  beef,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  reftoratives  to  Teamen  who  have  made  a  long 
voyage.” 

HOTTINGER,  John  Henry,  one  of  the  mod 
learned  and  eminent  of  the  Proteftant  divines  of  Swiu 
zerland,  was  born  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  1620.  He 
difeovered  an  invincible  propenfity  to  learning  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  acquired  the  knowledge  of  languages 
with  aftoniftiing  facility.  The  truftees  of  the  fchools 
had  their  attention  attra&ed  towards  Hottinger  by  his 
amazing  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 

Greek,  and  Latin,  whom  they  determined  to  fend  to 
foreign  univerfities  at  the  public  expence.  In  1638 
he  ftudied  for  a  ihort  time  at  Geneva  under;  the  cele¬ 
brated  Spanheim,  and  went  afterwards  to  France.  He 
next  vifited  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  became  a  ftu* 
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dent  in  the  univerfity  of  Groningen,  where  he  attended 
the  theological  le&uresof  the  renowned  Francis  Gomar, 
and  Profeffor  Alting,  and  fludied  the  Arabic  language 
under  Profeffor  Pafor.  Being  anxious,  however,  to  en¬ 
joy  dill  more  advantages  than  this  fituation  afforded,  he 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  became  tutor  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Profeffor  Golius,  whofe  knowledge  of  oriental 
languages  was  at  that  time  unrivalled.  By  his  indruc- 
tions  and  thofe  of  a  Turk  then  at  Leyden,  Hottinger’s 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  became  very  extenfive,  and 
Golius  allowed  him  to  copy  many  of  the  Arabic  ma- 
nuferipts  which  he  had  in  his  poffeflion.  In  1641  he 
was  chofen  chaplain  to  the  embaffy  of  the  flates-general 
to  Conftantinople  \  but  the  magidrates  of  Zurich  would 
not  allow  him  to  accept  of  it,  refolving  that  his  talents 
fliould  be  exerted  for  the  glory  and  benefit  of  their 
own  public  fchools.  They  permitted  him  to  vifit  Eng¬ 
land  prior  to  his  return  home,  where  he  contracted  ha¬ 
bits  of  intimacy  with  fome  of  the  mod  didinguidied  li¬ 
terary  characters.  As  foon  as  he  returned  to  Zurich, 
he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  church-hidory,  when  no 
more  than  22  years  of  age  *  and  when  23,  he  was  cho¬ 
fen  profeffor  of  catechetical  divinity  and  oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  About  this  period  he  married,  and  began  his 
career  as  an  author,  in  which  he  perfevered  for  twenty 
years,  with  the  mod  adonifhing  indudry.  In  1653 
was  appointed  profeffor  of  rhetoric,  and  profeffor  extra¬ 
ordinary  of  the  divinity  of  the  Old  Tedament,  and  con- 
troverfial  theology. 

So  judly  celebrated  about  this  time  was  Hottinger  as 
a  man  of  uncommon  erudition,  that  his  aid  wasearned- 
ly  requeded  by  the  eleCtor  palatine,  to  redore  the  fame 
of  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  The  magidrates  of 
Zurich  confented  to  lend  him  for  three  years.  At  Hei¬ 
delberg  he  was  made  profeffor  of  divinity,  principal, 
ecclefiadical  counfellor,  and  reCtor.  He  wrote  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  re-uniomof  Lutherans  and  Calvinids  *,  but 
he  had  no  better- fuccefs  than  all  his  predecefiors  in  the 
fame  attempt.  He  continued  at  Heidelberg,  by  per- 
midion  of  the  magidrates  of  Zurich,  till  1661*  On 
his  return  home,  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  com- 
midioners  who  were  appointed  to  revife  the  German 
trandation  of  the  Bible.  He  was  requeded  to  accept 
of  profeflorthips  from  the  magidrates  of  Deventer,  the 
landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  the  magidrates  of  Amderdam 
and  Bremen  *,  but  the  l6ve  of  his  country  made  him  re- 
jcCt  the  whole.  He  was  offered  the  divinity  chair  at 
Leyden  in  1667,  but  the  magidrates  would  not  part, 
with  him.  This  made  the  Dutch  requed  him  as  a 
loan,  to  which  the  magidrates  agreed,  from  their  re- 
fpeCt  for  the  dates  of  Holland  \  but  while  making  prer- 
parations  for  his  departure,  he  was  unfortunately  drown¬ 
ed  in  the  river  which  runs  through  Zurich,  while  on 
his  way  to  an  edate  of  his  own  about  fix  miles  from  * 
that  city. 

Dr  Hottinger  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  having  few  equals  for  his 
knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  and  the  antiquities  of 
the  church.  He  had  a  mod  retentive'  memory,  and  his  . 
literary  indudry  was  almod  unexampled.  His  life  was 
comparatively  fliort,  being  only  47  when  he  found  a 
watery  grave,  yet  he  was  the  author  of  no  fewer  than 
40  volumes,  on  different  fubjcCts.  He  is  frequently  in¬ 
accurate,  r  owing  to  the  aftonifiung  rapidity  with  whioh 


he  wrote.  For  a  correal  lid  of  his  publications,  fee  Hottinger 
Heidegger's  Life  of  Hottinger.  II 

HOTTONIA,  Water- violet,  a  genus  of  plants . 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  21  d  order,  Precis.  See 
Botany  Index. 

HOUBRAKEN,  Jacob,  a  celebrated  engraver, 
whofe  great  excellence  confided  in  the  portrait  line. 

His  works  are  didinguidied  by  an  admirable  foftnefs  and 
delicacy  of  execution,  joined  with  good  drawing  and 
a  fine  tade.  If  his  bed  performances  have  ever  been 
furpaffed,  it  is  in  the  maderly  determination  of  the  fea¬ 
tures,  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Nanteuil,  Ede- 
link,  and  Drevet  \  this  gives  an  animation  to  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  more  eafily  to  be  felt  than  deferibed.  His 
works  are  pretty  numerous  \  and  mod  of  them  being 
for  Englifli  publications,  they  are  diffidently  known  in 
this  country.  In  particular  the  greater  and  bed  part 
of  the  collection  of  portraits  of  illudrious  men,  pub- 
lifhed  in  London  by  I.  and  P.  Knapton,  were  by  his 
hand. 

HOVEDON,  Roger  de,  born  of  an  illudrious 
family  in  Yorkshire,  mod  probably  at  the  town  of  that 
name,  now  called  Howden ,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of 
Hei\ry  I.  After  lie  had  received  the  fird  parts  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  his  native  country,  he  dudied  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  which  were  then  become  mod  fadiionable 
and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He  became  domef- 
tic  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employed  him  to  tranfaCt 
feveral  ecclefiadical  affairs  \  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
felf  with  honour.  But  his  mod  meritorious  work  was  „ 
his  annals  of  England,  from  A.  D.  731,  when. Bede’s  . 
ecclefiadical  hi  dory  ends,  to  A.T)*  1202.  This  work, 
which  is  one  of  the  mod  voluminous  of  our  ancient  his¬ 
tories,  is  more  valuable  for  the  fincerity  with  which  it 
is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  faCts  which  it  con¬ 
tains,.  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  dyle,  or  the  regularity 
of  its  arrangement. 

HOUGH,  Ham,  in  the  manege,  the  joint  of  the 
hind  leg  of  a  bead,  which  connects  tho  thigh  to  the  - 
leg.  See  PIam. 

To  Hough ,  or  cut  the  Houghs,  is  to  ham-flung,  or  t©  > 
difablc  by  cutting  the  finews  of  the  ham. 

HGULIERES,  Antoniette  des,  a  French  lady,  ^ 
whofe  poetry  is- highly  edeemed  in  France.  Her 
works  and  thofe  of  her  daughter  have  been  collected 
and  printed  together  in  two  volumes.  Mod  of  the 
idyls,  particularly  thofe  on  (heep  and  birds,  furpafs,, 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  French  language  :  the 
thoughts  and  expredions  are  noble  y  and  the  dyle. 
pure,  flowing,  and  chafle.  Mademoifelle  des  Hou- 
lieres  carried  the  poetic  prize  in  the  French  academy 
againd  Fontenclle.  Both  of  thefe  ladies  wrere  mem¬ 
bers  of  the.  academy  of  Ricovatri  5  the  mother  was 
alfo  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Arles.  Thofe  who  t 
defire  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
hi  dory  of  Madame  des  Houlieres,  may  confult  her  life 
prefixed  to,  her  works  in.  the  Ptaris  edition  of  1747,^ 

2  Vols  T  2010.  . 

HOULSWORTHY,  a  large  town  of  Devonfhire,  k 
feated  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Tamer,  having 
a  good  market  for  corn  and  provifions,  and  about  3  000 
inhabitants...  W.  Long.  2.  42*  N.  Lat.  50*  50.;. 
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Training  of  HOUNDS.  Before  we  fpeak  of  the  me- 
thods  proper  to  be  ufod  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  point  out  the  qualities  which  fportfmen  de¬ 
lire  to  meet  with  in  thefe  animals.  It  is  generally  un- 
•derftood,  that  hounds  of  ^.the  middle  fize  are  the  moft 
proper,  it  being  remarked,  that  all  animals  of  that  de¬ 
scription  are  itronger  than  either  fuch  as  are  very  fmali 
or  very  large.  The  fhape  of  the  hound  ought  to  be 
particularly  attended  to ;  for  if  he  be  not  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  he  can  neither  run  fall  nor  do  much  work. 
■His  legs  ought  to  be  ftraight,  his  feet  round,  and  not 
very  large  ;  his  fhoulders  back  ;  his  bread  rather  wide 
than  narrow ;  his  chefl  deep,  his  back  broad,  his  head 
fmali,  his  neck  thin  ;  his  tail  thick  and  bufhy,  and  if 
he  carry  it  well  fo  much  the  better.  None  of  thofe 
young  hounds  which  are  out  at  the  elbows ,  or  fuch  as 
are  weak  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  fhould  ever  be  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  pack.  That  the  pack  may  look  well,  it 
is  proper  that  the  hounds  fhould  be  as  much  as  poflible 
of  a  fize :  and  if  the  animals  be  handfome  at  the  fame 
time,  the  pack  will  then  be  perfedl.  It  muff  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  thought,  that  this  contributes  any  thing  to  the 
goodnefs  of  a  pack  ;  for  very  unhandfome  packs,  con¬ 
fiding  of  hounds  entirely  different  in  fize  and  colour, 
have  been  known  to  afford  very  good  fport.  It  is  only 
neceflary  that  they  fhould  run  well  together ;  to  which 
indeed  an  uniformity  in  fize  and  fhape  would  feem  to 
contribute  in  feme  degree.  The  pack  that  can  run  10 
miles,  or  any  other  confiderable  fpace,  in  the  fhorteft 
time,  may  be  faid  to  go  fafteft,  though  the  hounds  ta¬ 
ken  feparately  might  be  confiderably  inferior  to  others 
in  fwiftnefs.  A  pack  of  hounds,  confidered  in  a  col¬ 
lective  body,  go  faff  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of 
their  nofes  and  the  head  they  carry.  Packs  which  are 
compofed  of  hounds  of  various  kinds  feldom  run  well. 
When  the  packs  are  very  large,  the  hounds  are  feldom 
fufficiently  hunted  to  be  good ;  2Dor  30  couple,  there¬ 
fore,  or  at  moll  40,  will  be  abundantly  fufficient  for 
the  keenefl  fportfman  in  this  country,  as  thus  he  may 
be  enabled  to  hunt  three  or  even  fqur  times  a-week. 
The  number  of  hounds  to  be  kept  mull,  however,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  depend  on  the  ftrength  of  the 
pack,  and  the  country  in  which  you  hunt.  They 
fhould  be  left  at  home  as  feldom  as  poflible ;  and  too 
.many  old  hounds  fhould  not  be  kept.  None  ought 
to  be  kept  above  five  or  fix  feafons,  though  this  alfo  is 
.fomewhat  uncertain,  as  we  have  no  rule  for  judging 
Jiow  long  a  hound  will  lafl. 

In  breeding  of  hounds,  confiderable  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  dog  from  whom  you  breed.  All 
fuch  are  to  be  rejected  as  have  a  tender  nofe,  as  are 
babblers  or  Jhirters .  An  old  dog  fhould  never  be  put 
to  an  old  bitch  ;  nor  fhould  any  attempts  be  made  to 
crofs  the  breed  unlefs  in  a  proper  and  judicious  man¬ 
ner.  Mr  Beckford1*  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  fox¬ 
hounds  bred  out  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  fox¬ 
hound  bitch  ;  the  whelps  were  monftroufly  ugly,  and 
had  other  bad  qualities  befides.  The  crofs  moft  likely 
to  be  of  fervice  to  a  fox-hound  is  the  beagle.  The  rea- 
fon  of  eroding  the  breeds  fometimes  is,  that  the  Imper¬ 
fections  of  one  may  fometimes  be  remedied  by  another. 
The  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  are  the 
belt  for  breeding;  late  puppies  feldom  thrive.  After 
the  females  begin  to  grow  big  with  young,  it  will  not 
Be  proper  to  let  them  hunt  any  more,  or  indeed  to  re- 
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main  for  a  much  longer  time  in  the  kennel.  Some¬ 
times  thefe  animals  will  have  an  extraordinary  number 
of  whelps.  Mr  Beckford  informs  us,  that  he  has  known 
a  bitch  have  15  puppies  at  a  litter  ;  and  he  affures  us, 
that  a  friend  of  his  informed  him,  that  a  hound  in  his 
pack  brought  forth  16,  all  of  them  alive.  In  thefe 
cafes  it  is  proper  to  put  fome  of  the  puppies  to  another 
bitch,  if  you  want  to  keep  them  all ;  but  if  any  aro  de- 
flroyed,  the  beft  coloured  ought  to  be  kept.  The 
bitches  fhould  not  only  have  plehty  of  flefh,  but  milk 
-alfo;  and  the  puppies  (hould  not  be  taken  from  them 
till  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themfelves ;  their  mo¬ 
thers  will  be  relieved  when  they  learn  to  lap  milk, 
which  they  will  do  in  a  fhort  time.  After  the  puppies 
are  taken  away  from  the  mothers,  the  litter  fhould  have 
three  purging  balls  given  them,  one  every  other  morn¬ 
ing,  and  plenty  of  whey  the  intermediate  day.  If  a 
bitch  bring  only  one  or  two  puppies,  and  you  have  an¬ 
other  that  will  take  them,  by  putting  the  puppies  to 
her  the  former  will  foon  be  fit  to  hunt  again.  She 
fhould,  however,  be  firft  phyfkked,  and  it  will  alfo 
be  of  fervice  to  anoint  her  dugs  with  brandy  and  wa¬ 
ter. 

Whelps  are  very  liable  to  the  diflemper  to  which 
dogs  in  general  are  fubjeft,  and  which  frequently 
makes  great  havock  among  them  at  their  walks;  and 
this  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Beckford  to  be  owing  to  the 
little  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  44  If  the  diflemper 
(fays  he)  once  get  among  them,  they  muff  all  have 
it;  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  as  they  will  be  conflant- 
ly  well  fed,  and  will  lie  warm  (in  a  kennel  built  on 
purpofe),  I  am  confident  it  would  be  the  faving  of 
many  lives.  If  you  fhould  adopt  this  method,  you 
mull  remember  to  ufe  them  early  to  go  in  couples : 
and  when  they  become  of  a  proper  age,  they  muff  be 
walked  out  often  ;  for  fhould  they  remain  confined, 
they  would  neither  have  the  health,  fliape,  or  under- 
ffanding,  which  they  ought  to  have.  When  I  kept 
harriers,  I  bred  up  fome  of  the  puppies  at  a  diftant 
kennel ;  but  having  no  fervants  there  to  exercife  them 
properly,  I  found  them  much  inferior  to  fuch  of  their 
brethren  as  had  the  luck  to  furvive  the  many  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers  they  had  undergone  at  their  walks  ; 
thefe  were  afterwards  equal  to  any  thing,  and  afraid 
of  nothing  ;  whilft  thofe  that  had  been  nurfed  with  fo 
much  care,  w^ere  weakly,  timid,  and  had  every  difad- 
vantage  attending  private  education.  I  have  often 
heard  as  an  excufe  for  hounds  not  hunting  a  cold 
feent,  that  they  w  ere  too  high-bred.  I  confels  I  know 
not  what  that  means  :  but  this  I  know,  that  hounds 
are  frequently  too  ill-bred  to  be  of  any  fervice.  It  is 
judgment  in  the  breeder,  and  patience  afterwards  in  the 
huntfman,  that  makes  them  hunt. 

44  When  young  hounds  are  firft  taken  in,  they  fhould 
be  kept  feparate  from  the  pack  ;  and  as  it  will  happen 
at  a  time  of  the  year  w  hen  there  i$  little  or  no  hunting, 
you  may  eafily  give  them  up  one  of  the  kennels  and 
grafs  court  adjoining.  Their  play  frequently  ends  in  a 
battle ;  it  therefore  is  lefs  dangerous  where  all  are 
equally  matched,-— If  you  find  thaL  they  take  a  diflike 
to  any  particular  hound,  the  fafeft  way  will  be  to  re¬ 
move  him,  or  it  is  probable  they  will  kill  him  at  lafl. 
When  a  feeder  hears  the  hounds  quarrel  in  the  kennel, 
he  halloos  to  them  to  flop  them  ;  he  then  g>'  es  in  a- 
mong  them,'  and  flogs  every  hound  he  can  come  near. 

How 
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rHow  much  more  reafonable,  as  well  as  efficacious, 
would  it  be,  were  he  to  fee  which  were  the  combatants 
before  he  fpeaks  to  them.  Puniffiment  would  then  fall, 
as  it  ought,  on  the  guilty  only.  In  all  packs  there  are 
fome  hounds  more  quarrelfome  than  the  reft  ;  and  it  is 
to  them  we  owe  all  the  mifehief  that  is  done.  If  you 
find  chaftifement  cannot  quiet  them,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  break  their  holders  ;  for  ftnee  they  are  not  neeeffary 
to  them  for  the  meat  they  have  to  eat,  they  are 
not  likely  to  ferve  them  in  any  good  purpofe.  Young 
hounds  ftiould  be  fed  twice  a-day,  as  they  feldom  take 
kindly  to  the  kennel  meat  at  firft,  and  the  diftemper  is 
moft  apt  to  feize  them  at  this  time.  It  is  better  not  to 
round  them  till  they  are  thoroughly  fettled  ;  nor  (hould 
it  be  put  off  till  the  hot  weather,  for  then  they  will 
bleed  too  much.  It  may  be  better  perhaps  to  round 
them  at  their  quarters,  when  about  fix  months  old ; 
fliould  it  be  done  fooner,  it  would  make  their  cars  tuck 
up.  The  tailing  of  them  is  ufually  done  before  they 
are  put  out;  it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  till 
they  are  taken  in.  Dogs  muft  not  be  rounded  at  the 
time  they  have  the  diftemper  upon  them,  as  the  lofs  of 
blood  would  weaken  them  too  much. 

“  If  any  of  the  dogs  be  thin  over  the  back,  or  any 
more  quarrelfome  than  the  reft,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  cut 
them  ;  I  alfo  fpay  fueh  bitches  as  I  (hall  not  want  to 
breed  from  ;  they  are  more  ufeful,  are  ftouter,  and  are 
always  in  better  order;  befides  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
if  you  hunt  late  in  the  fpring,  or  your  pack  will  be 
very  fhort  for  want  of  it.  The  latter  operation,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  always  fuceeed ;  it  will  be  neceffary 
therefore  to  employ  a  lkilful  perfon,  and  one  on  whom 
you  ean  depend  ;  for  if  it  be  ill  done,  “though  they  can¬ 
not  have  puppies,  they  will  go  to  heat  notwithftanding. 
They  ftiould  be  kept  low  for  feveral  days  before  the 
operation  is  performed,  and  muft  be  fed  on  thin  meat 
for  fome  time  after.” 

It  is  inipoftible  to  determine  how  many  young 
hounds  ought  to  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  up  the  paek, 

I  as  this  depends  altogether  on  contingencies.  The  defi- 

ciencics  of  one  year  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  next ;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  from  30  to  35  couple  of  old  hounds, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  couple  of  young  ones,  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  where  no  more  than  40  couple  are 
to  be  kept.  A  confiderable  number,  however,  ought 
always  to  be  bred;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  and  evidently 
true,  that  thofe  who  breed  the  greateft  number  of  hounds 
muft  expert  the  beft  paek. 

After  the  hounds  have  been  rounded,  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  huntfman,  and  anfwer  to  their 
names,  they  ought  to  be  coupled  together,  and  walked 
out  among  ftieep.  Such  as  are  particularly  ill-natured 
ought  to  have  their  couples  loofe  about  their  necks  in 
the  kennel  till  they  become  reconciled  to  them.  The 
moft  ftubborn  ought  to  be  coupled  to  old  hounds  rather 
than  to  young  ones  ;  and  two  dogs  ftiould  not  be  eou- 
pled  together  when  you  ean  avoid  it.  As  young  hounds 
are  awkward  at  firft,  a  few  ought  only  to  be  fet  out  at 
a  time  with  people  on  foot,  and  they  will  foon  after¬ 
wards  follow  a  horfe.  When  they  have  been  walked 
out  often  in  this  manner  amongft  the  ftieep,  they  ftiould 
be  uncoupled  by  a  few  at  a  time,  and  thofe  ebaftifed 
who  offer  to  run  after  the  ftieep ;  but  it  will  be  difficult 
to  reclaim  them  after  they  have  once  been  allowed  to 
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tafte  blood.  Some  are  accuftomed  to  eouple  the  dogs  Wound, 
with  a  ram  in  order  to  break  them  from  fheep  ;  but  this 
is  very  dangerous  for  both  parties.  Mr  Beckford  re¬ 
lates  a  ftory  of  a  nobleman  who  put  a  large  ram  into 
his  kennel  in  order  to  break  his  hounds  from  ftieep  ; 
but  when  he  eame  fome  time  after  to  fee  how  nobly  the 
ram  defended  himfelf, he  found  him  entirelyeatenup,and 
the  hounds  gone  to  fleep  after  having  filled  their  bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  be  aired,  it  is  beft  to  take  them 
out  feparately,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  the  young 
another  ;  though,  if  they  are  to  have  whey  from  a  dif- 
tant  dairy,  both  old  and  young  may  be  taken  out  toge¬ 
ther,  obferving  only  to  take  the  young  hounds  in  cou¬ 
ples,  when  the  old  ones  are  along  with  them.  Young 
hounds  are  always  apt  to  fall  into  mifehief,  and  even 
old  ones  vffien  idle  will  be  apt  to  join  them.  Mr  Beck- 
ford  mentions  a  whole  pack  running’ after  a  ftock  o£ 
ftieep  through  the  mere  accident  of  a  horfe’s  falling, 
and  then  running  away. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  entering  of  hounds  to  a 
feent,  our  author  gives  fueh  directions  as  have  fub- 
jeCted  him  to  a  fevere  charge  of  inhumanity.  We 
(hall  give  them  in  his  own  words.  “  You  had  better 
enter  them  at  their  own  game  ;  it  will  fave  you  mueli 
trouble  afterwards.  Many  dogs,  I  believe,  like  that 
feent  beft  whieh  they  were  firft  blooded  to  :  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  moft  certainly  reafonable  to  ufe  them 
to  that  which  it  is  intended  they  ftiould  hunt.  It  may 
not  be  amifs  firft  when  they  begin  to  hunt  to  put  light 
collars  on  them.  Young  hounds  may  eafily  get  out  of 
their  knowledge  ;  and  ftiy  ones,  after  they  have  been 
much  beaten,  may  not  ehoofe  to  return  home.  Col¬ 
lars,  in  that  cafe,  may  prevent  their  being  loft. — You 
fay  you  like  to  fee  your  young  hounds  run  a  trail- 
feent. — I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  glad  to  fee 
them  run  over  an  open  down,  where  you  eould  fo  eafily 
obferve  their  aCtion  and  their  fpeed.  I  cannot  think 
the  doing  of  it  once  or  twiee  could  hurt  your  hounds ; 
and  yet  as  a  fportfman  I  dare  not  recommend  it  to  you. 

All  that  I  can  fay  is,  that  it  would  be  lefs  bad  than  en¬ 
tering  them  at  hare.  A  cat  is  as  good  a  trail  as  any ; 
but  on  no  account  ftiould  any  trail  be  ufed  after  your 
hounds  are  ftooped  to  a  feent.  I  know  an  old  fportfman 
who  enters  his  young  hounds  firft  at  a  cat,  which  he 
drags  along  the  ground  for  a  mile  or  two,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  turns  out  a  badger,  firft  taking  care  to  break 
his  teeth  :  he  takes  out  about  a  eouple  of  old  hounds 
along  with  the  young  ones  to  hold  them  on.  He  never 
enters  his  young  hounds  but  at  vermin  ;  for  he  fays, 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  ftiould  go,  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

Hounds  ought  to  be  entered  as  foon  as  poffible, 
though  the  time  muft  be  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on 
the  nature  of  country  in  which  they  are.  In  corn 
countries  hunting  may  not  be  pra&icable  till  the  eorn 
is  eut  down ;  but  you  may  begin  fooner  in  grafs  coun¬ 
tries,  and  at  any  time  in  woodlands.  “  If  (fays  Mr 
Beckford)  you  have  plenty  of  foxes,  and  con  afford  to 
make  a  focrifice  of  fome  of  them  for  the  fake  of  making 
your  young  hounds  fteady,  take  them  firft  where  you 
have  leaft  riot,  putting  fome  of  the  fteadieft  of  your 
old  hounds  among  them.  If  in  fueh  a  place  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  litter  of  foxes,  you  may 
affure  yourfelf  you  will  have  but  little  trouble  with 
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your  young  hounds  afterwards. — If,  owing  fo  a  fcar- 
city  of  foxes,  you  fhould  ftoop  your  hounds  at  hare, 
let  them  by  no  means  have  the  blood  of  her  ;  nor,  for 
the  fake  of  confifteney,  give  them  much  encourage¬ 
ment.  Hare-hunting  has  one  advantage  ; - hounds 

are  chiefly  in  open  ground,  where  you  can  eafily  com¬ 
mand  them  ;  but  notwithftanding  that,  if  foxes  be  in 

tolerable  plenty,  keep  them  to  their  own  game. - 

Frequent  hallooing  is  of  ufe  with  young  hounds  ; 
it  keeps  them  forward,  prevents  their  being  loft,  and 
hinders  them  from  hunting  after  the  reft.  The  oftener 
therefore  that  a  fox  is  feen  and  hallooed,  the  better. 
I  by  no  means,  however,  approve  of  much  hallooing 
to  old  hounds  ;  though  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  time 
when  hallooing  is  of  ufe,  a  time  when  it  does  hurt, 
and  a  time  when  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  :  but  long 
pra&ice  and  great  attention  to  hunting  can  only  teach 
the  application. 

u  Hounds  at  their  firft  entrance  cannot  be  encou¬ 
raged  too  much.  When  they  are  become  handy,  love 
a  Icent,  and  begin  to  knowr  what  is  right,  it  will  then 
be  foon  enough  to  chaftife  them  for  what  is  wrong;  in 
which  cafe  one  fevere  beating  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  When  a  hound  is  flogged,  the  w  hipper-in  fhould 
make  ufe  of  his  voice  as  well  as  his  whip.  If  any  be 
very  unfteady,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  (end  them  out  by 
themfelves  w  hen  the  men  go  out  to  exercife  their  horfes. 
If  you  have  hares  in  plenty,  let  fome  be  found  fitting, 
and  turned  out  before  them  ;  and  you  will  find  that 
the  moft  riotous  will  not  run  after  them.  If  you  in¬ 
tend  them  to  be  fteady  from  deer,  they  fhould  often 
fee  deer,  and  then  they  will  not  regard  them  ;  and  if 
after  a  probation  of  this  kind  you  turn  out  a  cub  be¬ 
fore  them,  with  fome  old  hounds  to  lead  them  on,  you 
may  allure  yourfelf  they  will  not  be  unfteady  long.” 

It  is  proper  to  put  the  young  hounds  into  the  pack 
when  they  ftoop  to  a  feent,  become  handy,  knowr  a  rate, 
and  flop  eafily.  A  few  only  are  to  be  put  to  the  pack 
at  a  time;  and  it  is  not  advifable  even  to  begin  this  till 
the  pack  have  been  out  a  few  times  by  themfelves, 
and  are  44  gotten  well  in  blood.”  They  fhould  be  lew 
in  flefh  when  you  begin  to  hunt;  the  ground  being  ge¬ 
nerally  hard  at  that  time*  fo  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
fhaken. — By  hounds  being  handy ,  our  author  means  their 
being  ready  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  them  ;  and 
particularly,  when  caft,  to  turn  eafily  which  way  the 
huntfman  pleafes. 

Mr  Beckford  begins  to  hunt  with  his  young  hounds 
in  Auguft.  The  huntfman  in  the  preceding  months 
keeps  his  old  hounds  healthy  by  giving  them  proper 
exercife,  and  gets  his  young  hounds  forward  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  nothing  anfwers  fo  well  as  taking  them 
frequently  out.  The  huntfman  fhould  go  along  with 
them,  get  frequently  off  his  horfe,  and  encourage  them 
to  come  to  him  : — too  much  reftraint  will  frequently 
incline  the  hounds  to  be  riotous.  Our  author  frequent¬ 
ly  walks  out  his  hounds  among  fheep,  hares,  and  deer. 
Sometimes  he  turns  down  a  cat  before  them,  which 
they  kill;  and,  when  the  time  of  hunting  approaches, 
he  turns  out  young  foxes  or  badgers ;  taking  out  fome 
of  the  moft  fteady  of  his  old  hounds  to  lead  on  the 
young  ones.  Small  covers  and  furze-brakes  are  drawn 
with  them  to  ufe  them  to  a  halloo,  and  to  teach  them 
obedience.  If  they  find  improper  game  and  hunt  it, 
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they  are  flopped  and  brought  back  5  and  as  long  as  Hound 

they  will  flop  at  a  rate,  they  are  not  chaftifed.  At  II  | 

fuch  times  as  they  are  taken  out  to  air,  the  huntfman  ^ou~ qua°g. 

leads  them  into  the  country  in  which  they  are  defign- 

ed  to  hunt ;  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  knowledge 

of  the  country*  and  cannot  mils  their  way  home  at  any 

time  after waids.  When  they  begin  to  hunt,  they  are 

firft  brought  into  a  large  cover  of  his  own,  which  has 

many  ridings  cut  in  it  ;  and  where  young  foxes  are 

turned  out  every  year  on  purpofe  for  them.  After 

they  have  been  hunted  for  fome  days  in  this  manner, 

they  are  fent  to  more  diftant  covers,  and  more  old 

hounds  added  to  them.  There  they  continue  to  hunt 

till  they  are  taken  into  the  pack,  which  is  feldom  later 

than  the  beginning  of  September ;  for  by  that  time 

they  will  have  learned  what  is  required  of  them,  and 

feldom  give  much  trouble  afterwards.  In  September 

he  begins  to  hunt  in  earneft  ;  and  after  the  old  hounds 

have  killed  a  few  foxes,  the  young  ones  are  put  into 

the  pack,  two  or  three  couple  at  a  time,  till  all  have 

hunted.  They  are  then  divided ;  and  as  he  feldom  has 

occafion  to  take  in  more  than  nine  or  ten  couple,  one 

half  are  taken  out  one  day,  and  the  other  the  next,  till 

they  are  fteady. 

To  render  fox-hunting  complete,  no  young  hounds 
fhould  be  taken  into  the  pack  the  firft  feafon  ;  a  re- 
quifite  too  expenfive  for  moft  fportfmen.  The  pack 
fhould  confift  of  about  40  couple  of  hounds,  that  have 
hunted  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  feafons.  The 
young  pack  fliould  confift  of  about  20  couple  of  young 
hounds,  and  an  equal  number  of  old  ones.  They  fhould 
have  a  feparate  eftablifhment,  and  the  two  kennels 
fhould  not  be  too  near  one  another.  When  the  feafon 
is  over,  the  beft  of  the  young  hounds  fhould  be  taken 
into  the  pack,  and  the  draught  of  old  ones  exchanged 
for  them.  Many  muft  be  bred  to  enable  a  fportfman 
to  take  in  20  couple  of  young  hounds  every  feafon* 

It  will  always  be  eafy  to  keep  up  the  number  of  old 
hounds  ;  for  when  your  own  draft  is  not  fufticient, 
drafts  from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and  at  a 
fmall  expence.  When  young  hounds  are  hunted  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  firft  feafon,  and  have  not  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  old  ones  along  with  them,  it  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

Kennel  of  HOUNDS.  See  KENNEL. 

HOUNSLOW,  a  town  of  Middlefex,  10  miles  from 
London.  It  is  fituated  on  a  heath  of  the  fame  name  ; 
and  belongs  to  two  parifhes,  the  north  fide  of  the  ftreet 
to  Hefton,  and  the  fouth  fide  to  Ifle worth.  Near  it 
are  powder-mills.  It  has  fairs  on  Trinity-Monday,  and 
Monday  after  September  29.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool 
and  a  chapel.  In  this  place  wras  formerly  a  con¬ 
vent  of  mendicant  friars,  who,  by  their  inftitution*. 
were  to  beg  alms  for  the  ranfom  of  captives  taken  by 
the  infidels. — The  heath  is  noted  for  robberies  and 
horfe-races. 

HOU-quang,  a  province  of  China,  occupying  near¬ 
ly  the  centre  of  the  empire  :  the  river  Yang-tfe-kiang 
traverfes  it  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  the  northern  and  fouthern.  This  province  (the 
greater  part  of  which  is  level,  and  watered  by  lakes, 
canals,  and  rivers)  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility  ;  the 
Chinefe  call  it  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  empire  ;  and 
it  is  a  common  faying  among  them,  that  44  the  abun¬ 
dance 
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iou-quaiig  dance  of  Kiang-fi  could  furnifh  all  China  with  a  break- 
11  fall  ;  but  the  province  of  Hou-quang  alone  could  fupply 
Hours*  enough  to  maintain  all  its  inhabitants.”  Some  princes 
~nr"W  0f  the  race  of  Hong-vou  formerly  refided  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  that  family  was  entirely  dellroyed  by  the 
Tartars  when  they  conquered  China.  The  people  here 
boaft  much  of  their  cotton  cloths,  fimples,  gold-mines, 
wax,  and  paper  made  of  the  bamboo-reed.  The  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  province  contains  eight  fou ,  or  cities 
of  the  firft  clafs,  and  fixty  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
The  fouthern  comprehends  feven  of  the  firft  clafs,  and 
fifty-four  of  the  fecond  and  third,  exclufive  of  forts, 
towns,  and  villages,  which  are  everywhere  to  be  found. 

HOUR,  in  Chronokgy ,  an  aliquot  part  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  day,  ufually  a  24th,  but  fometimes  a  1 2th.  .  The 
origin  of  the  word  hora ,  or  comes,  according  to 
fome  authors,  from' a  furname  of  the  fun,  the  father 
of  hours,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Horus.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  to  terminate,  dijlmguifh , 

&c.  Others  from  the  word  v^y,  urine ;  holding,  that 
Trifmegiftus  was  the  firft  that  fettled  the  divifion  of 
hours  which  he  did  from  obfcrvation  of  an  animal  con- 
ffccrated  to  Serapis,  named  cynocephalus ,  which  makes 
water  1 2  times  a-day,  and  as  often  in  the  night,  at  equal 
intervals. 

An  hour,  with  us,  is  a  meafure  or  quantity  of  time, 
equal  to  a  24th  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  ny£lhemeron  ; 
©r  the  duration  of  the  24th  part  of  the  earth’s  diurnal 
rotation.  Fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator  anfwer  to  an 
hour  ;  though  not  precifely,  but  near  enough  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe.  It  is  divided  into  60  minutes  ;  the  minute 
into  60  feconds,  &c. 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  is  very  ancient ; 
'as  is  fhown  by  Kircher,  Oedipt.  Egypt,  tom.  ii.  p.  ii. 
claff  vii.  <*.  8.  :  though  the  paffages  he  quotes  from 
Scripture  do  not  prove  it. — The  moft  ancient  hour  is 
that  of  the  1  2th  part  of  the  day.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii. 
'©bferves,  that  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Egyptians, 
among  other  things,  the  method  of  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  parts. — The  aftronomers  of  Cathaya,  &c. 
Bilhop  Beveridge  obferves,  ftill  retain  this  divifion. 
They  call  the  hour  chag  ;  and  to  each  chag  give  a  pe¬ 
culiar  same,  taken  from  fome  animal :  The  firft  is  call¬ 
ed  %eth ,  “  moufe  ;”  the  fecond,  chiu,  “  bullock  ;”  the 
third,  %em,  “leopard;”  the  fourth,  mau ,  “hare;”  the 
fifth,  chiu,  “  crocodile,”  &c. 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  24  hours, .  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans  before  the  firft  Punic  war. — 
Till  that  time  they  only  regulated  their  days  by  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  They  divided  the  1 2 
hours  of  their  day  into  four,  viz.  prime ,  which  com¬ 
menced  at  fix  o’clock;  third ,  at  nine  ;  fxth,  at  twelve, 
and  none,  at  three.  They  alfo  divided  the  night  into 
four  watches,  each  containing  three  hours. 

HOURS,  HoR31,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
certain  goddeffes,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis; 
at  firft  only  three  in  number,  Eunomia,  Dice,  and 
Irene,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  two  more,  Car- 
po  and  Thallote. 

Homer  makes  them  the  doorkeepers  of  heaven.  O- 
vid  allots  them  the  employment  of  harnefling  the  horfes 
<©f  the  Sun  : 

Jungere  equos  Titan  velocihus  imperat  Horis. 


And  fpeaks  of  them  as  Handing,  at  equal  diflances,  Hours 

about  the  throne  of  Sol :  II, 

Houles. 

- ef,  pofitce  fpatiis  equalibus ,  Horae.  v— ■ 

The  poets  reprefent  them  as  dreffed  in  fine  coloured  or 
embroidered  robes,  and  gliding  on  with  a  quick  and 
eafy  motion. 

Hours,  Horee ,  in  the  Romifli  church,  are  certain, 
prayers  performed  at  ftated  times  of  the  day ;  as  ma¬ 
tins,  velpers,  lauds,  &c.  The  leffer  hours  arc,  prime, 
tierce,  fxth,  and  none .  They  are  called  hours ,  or  ca¬ 
nonical  hours ,  as  being  to  be  rehearfed  at  certain  hours 
preferibed  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  myftcries  accompliftied  at  thofe  hours. 

Thefe  hours  were  anciently  alfo  called  courfe ,  curfus : 

F.  Mabillon  has  a  differtation  on  them,  entitled,  De 
Curfu  Gallicano. 

The  firft  conftitution  enjoining  the  obfervation  of  the 
canonical  hours  is  of  the  ninth  century,  being  found  in 
a  capitular  of  Heito  bilhop  of  Bafil  dire£ted  to  his  cu¬ 
rates,  importing  that  the  priefts  (hall  never  be  abfent 
at  the  canonical  hours  either  by  day  or  night. 

HOXJR-Glafs ,  a  popular  kind  of  chronometer  or  clep- 
fydra,  ferving  to  meafure  the  flux  of  time  by  the  de- 
feent  or  running  of  fand  out  of  one  glafs  veffel  into  an¬ 
other.  The  belt  hour-glaffes  are  thofe  which,  inftead 
of  fand,  have  egg-fhells  well  dried  in  the  oven,  then 
beaten  fine  and  fifted. — Hour-glaffes  are  much  ufed  at 
fea  for  reckoning,  &c. 

HOURIS,  in  modern  hiftory,  is  a  name  given  by 
the  Mahometans  to  thofe  females  that  are  defigned 
for  the  faithful  in  Paradife.  Thefe  are  not  the  fame 
with  whom  they  have  lived  on  earth,  but  formed 
for  this  purpofe  with  fingular  beauty  and  undecaying 
charms. 

HOUSE,  a  habitation,  or  place  built  with  conveni- 
encies  for  dwelling  in.  See  Architecture. 

HOUSES,  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
were  flat  on  the  top  for  them  to  walk  upon,  and  had 
ufually  flairs  on  the  outfide,  by  which  they  might  a- 
feend  and  defeend  without  coming  into  the  houfe.  Each 
houfe,  in  fa<R,  w  as  fo  laid  out,  that  it  enclofed  a  quad¬ 
rangular  area  or  court.  This  court  was  expofed  to  the 
weather,  and  being  open  to  the  iky,  gave  light  to  the 
houfe.  This  was  the  place  where  company  \vas  recei¬ 
ved,  arid  for  that  purpofe  it  was  ftrewed  with  mats  or 
carpets  for  their  better  accommodation.  It  was  paved 
with  marble  or  other  materials,  according  to  the  own¬ 
er’s  ability,  and  provided  with  an  umbrella  of  vellum 
to  (belter  them  from  the  heat  and  inclemencies  of  the 
w'eather.  This  part  of  their  houfes,  called  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  impluvium ,  or  cava  tedium,  was  provided  with 
channels  to  carry  off  the  w  ater  into  the  common  fewers. 

The  top  of  the  houfe  was  level,  and  covered  with  a 
ftrong  plafter  by  way  of  terrace.  Hither,  efpecially 
amongft  the  Jews,  it  w>as  cuftomary  to  retire  for  me¬ 
ditation,  private  converfe,  devotion,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening  breezes. 

The  Grecian  houfes  w'ere  ufually  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  which  the  men  and  women  had  diftinft  man. 

(ions  afligned.  The  part  aftigned  to  the  men  was  to¬ 
wards  the  gate,  and  called  ay^aiythf  ;  the  apartment 
of  the  women  was  the  fartheft  part  of  the  houfe,  and 
called  yvyxpc&yilis.  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  fuppo- 
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1  t  fed  their  houfes  to  be  polluted  by  dead  bodies,  and  to 
Band  in  need  of  purification. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  one  of  the  ell  ales  of  the  king, 
dom  of  Britain  aflembled  in  parliament.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  houfe  of  lords,  the  houfe  of  commons,  &c.  See 
Peers,  Commons,  &c. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  noble  family,  or  a  race  of 
llluftrious  perfons  iffued  from  the  fame  dock.  In  this 
fenfe  we  fay,  the  houfe  or  family  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Bourbons,  the  houie  of  Hanover,  of  Auftria,  of  Lor- 
rain,  of  Savoy,  &e. 

"Cheap,  eafij ,  and  expeditious  Method  of  conJlruBlng 
HOUSES,  which  hove  been  found  to  be  very  ufefut  hofpitals 
for  the  recovery  of  thefck ,  and  therefore  may  probably 
make  very  wholefome places  of  ref  dene  e  for  the  healthy.— 
J.  he  firlt  thing  to  be  done  is  to  chooie  a  dry  and  airy 
filiation,  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  foil  if  poffible ;  upon 
this  lay  down  the  plan  of  your  building,  make  one  end 
of  it  face  that  quarter  from  whence  the  purelt  and 
healthieft  winds  may  be  expe£led  to  blow,  of  a 
breadth  that  can  be  conveniently  roofed.  Then,  if 
boarding  does  not  come  fo  cheap,  drive  flakes,  at 
about  fix  feet  didance  from  each  other,  into  the  ground, 
fo  as  to  dand  about  fix  feet  above  it  ;  and,  interlacing 
them  with  wattles,  coat  the  wattles  on  the  fide  next 
the  weather  with  frefh  draw ;  and  make  the  roof  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  thicker,  or  of  thatch  in  the 
ufual  way,  with  a  hole  at  the  very  top  of  it,  to  open 
eecafionally.  Let  the  end  of  the  building  facing  the 
wholefomed  quarter  lie  open  fomc  feet  back,  fo  as  to 
form  a  porch,  where  the  convalefcents  may  take  the 
air  without,  danger  of  any  injury  from  the  weather. 
A  large  chimney  and  kitchen  grate  may  be  erefted  at 
the  other  end.  If  the  foil  happens  to  be  chalky  or 
gravelly,  you  may  hollow  it  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  walls  ;  but  let 
the  deps  into  this  hollow  lie  far  enough  within  the 
porch,  that  no  w  ater  may  get  into  it,  and,  if  of  chalk, 
the  deps  .may  not  grow  dippery  in  wet  weather.  From 
time  to  time  open  the. vent-hole  at  the  roof  ;  by  means 
of  which  all  the  un wholcfome  infectious  air,  as  being 
warmer,  and  confequently  lighter,  than  that  which  is 
pure  and  wholcfome,  will  be  driven  out  by  the  rufh- 
iwg. in  of  the  frefh  air  ;  a  purpofe,  which  the  little  o- 
penings  that  may  be  left  in  the  Tides  and  roofs  of 
fuch  rude  and  hady  buildings,  will,  even  of  themfelves, 
anfwer  fo  well,  as  diffidently  to  compenfate  any  cold 
they  may  let  in,  even  in  the  colded  months.  Let 
the  floor  likewife  be  feraped  three  or  four  inches 
deep  every  five  or  fix  days,  and  what  comes  off  re~ 
moved  to  fome  didance.  Halls  of  this  kind,  50  feet 
long  and  2D  broad,  cod  but  a  trifle  to  build  ;  yet,  _ 
with  thefe  precautions  (even  without  the  addition  of 
dean  draw  for  every  new  patient  to  lie  on,  inclofed 
in  clean  waflied  facks  fit  for  the  purpofe,  which  come 
infinitely  cheaper  than  the  bare  cleaning  of  flock  or 
even  feather-beds,  fuppofing  it  poffible  to  wafli  fuch 
beds),  proved  of  infinitely  more  advantage  in  the  reco¬ 
very  of  fick  foldiers,  than  the  low-roofed  rooms  of 
the  farm-houfes  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  or  even  the 
better  accommodations  of  Carifbrooke  cadle  in  the 
fame  ifland,  in  which  there  perifhed  four  times  the 
number  of  fick  that  there  did  in  thefe  temporary  re¬ 
ceptacles  ;  which  were  fird  thought  of  by  Do&or 
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Brocklefby,  on  occafion  of  fome  terrible  infe&ions 
from  confined  animal  effluvia. 

Is  it  not  furprifmg,  that  we  have  not  availed  our- 
felves  more  of  the  above  difeovery  in  natural  hiflory 
berng,  perhaps,  the  mod  important  the  moderns  can 
bond  of,  in  the  mod  ufeful  Lienee,  viz.  the  fuperior 
hghtnefs  of  unwholcfomc  and  infedious  air  !  The  up¬ 
per  fafhes  in  mod  houfes,  even  of  thofe  who  pretend 
to  fome  knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  generally 
immoveable,  by  means  of  which  no  part  of  the  foul 
air  above  the  level  of  the  lowed  rail  of  the  other  fafh’s 
greated  rife  can  efcape  by  the  window ;  and,  if  it 
efcapes  by  the  doors,  it  is  generally  for  want  of  a 
vent  in.  the  highed  part  of  the  roof,  merely  to  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  upper  dory  of  the  houfe,  and  add  to  the 
infection,  which  the  great  quantities  of  old  furniture 
ufually  dored  up  there  are  of  themfelves  but  too  apt 
to  create,  when  care  is  not  frequently  taken  to  open 
the  windows  of  it.  Thus,  the  chief  benefit  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  lofty  rooms  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft. 
Whereas,  were  the.  upper  fafhes  contrived  to  come 
down,  all  the  air  might  be  eafily  changed,  and  that 
almod  infenfibly,  by  letting  them  down  an  inch  or 
two.  Nay,  the  upper  fafh  might  be  often  let  entire¬ 
ly  down  with  lefs  danger  or  inconvenience  from  cold, 
than  the  lower  thrown  up  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch, 
though  the  doing  of  the  former  would  be  attended 
with  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. than  the  latter.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this 
principle,  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  poor  who  live  crowded  in  damp  cellars, 
and  often  with  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
even  fwine  about  them..  Thefe  cellars  are  open  to  the 
flr.eet,  with  doors  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  very 
ceiling,  but  never  fo  clofe  at  bottom  or  at  top  as  to 
prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air;  in  confequence  of 
which,  that  all-vivifying  fluid,  as  fall  as  it  is  fpoiled 
by  paffing  through  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  flock,  01  is  infeded  by  their  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion,  excrements,  &c.  is  driven  out  and  replaced  bv 
the  frefh  air. 

House,  in  Afrology ,  denotes  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
heavens. 

The  divifion  of  the  heavens  into  houfes  is  founded 
upon  the  pretended  influence  of  the  liars,  when  meet¬ 
ing  in  them,  on  all  fublunary  bodies.  Thefe  influences 
are  fuppofed  to  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  to  each  of  thefe 
houfes  particular  virtues  are  afligned,  on  which  aflro- 
logers  prepare  and  form  a  judgment  of  their  horofeopes. 
The  horizon  and  meridian  are  two  circles  of  the  cele- 
ftial  houfes,  which  divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal 
parts,  each  containing  three  houfes;  fix  of  which  are 
above  the  horizon,  and  fix  below  it ;  and  fix  of  thefe 
are  called  eafern  and  fix  wefern  houfes . 

A  ficheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens  is  compofed  of 
12  triangles,  all  called  houfes ,  in  which  are  marked  the, 
liars,  figns,  and  planets,  fo  included  in  each  of  thefe 
circles.  Every  planet  has  likewife  two  particular  houfes, 
in  which  it  is  pretended  that  they  exert  their  influence 
in  the  flrongefl  manner ;  but  the  fun  and  moon  have 
only  one,  the  houfe  of  the  former  being  Leo,  and  that 
of  the  latter  Cancer. 

The  houfes  in  aftrology  have  alfo  names  given  them 
according  to  their  qualities.  The  firlt  is  the  houfe  of 

life  : 
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life  :  this  is  the  afcendant,  which  extends  live  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  reft  below  it.  The  fecond 
is  the  houfe  of  riches  ;  the  third,  the  houfe  of  brothers  ; 
the  fourth,  in  the  lowed:  part  of  the  heavens,  is  the 
houfe  of  relations,  and  the  angle  of  the  earth  ;  the  fifth, 
the  houfe  of  children  ;  the  fix th,  the  houfe  of  health  ; 
the  fevcnth,  the  houfe  of  marriage,  and  the  angle  of  the 
weft  ;  the. eighth,  the  houfe  of  death  ;  the  ninth,  the 
houfe  of  piety  ;  the  tenth,  the  houfe  of  offices  ;  the 
eleventh,  the  houfe  of  friends  ;  and  the  twelfth,  the 
houfe  of  enemies. 

Country  HOUSE ,  is  the  villa  *  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  quinta  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  the 
cloferie  and  cajfme  of  the  French,  and  the  vigna  of  the 
Italians. 

It  ought  always  to  have  wood  and  water  near  it, 
thefe  being  the  principal  beauties  of  a  rural  feat.  The 
trees  make  a  far  better  defence  than  hills,  as  they  yield 
a  cooling  and  healthy  air,  (hade  during  the  heat  of 
fummer,  and  very  much  break  the  feverities  of  the 
winter  feafon. 

It  fhould  not  be  fituated  too  low,  on  account  of  the 
xnoifture  of  the  air  5  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  built 
on  places  expofed  to  the  winds  are  expenfive  to  keep 
in  repair.  In  houfes  not  above  two  ftories  high,  and 
upon  a  good  foundation,  the  length  of  two  bricks,  or 
18  inches,  for  the  heading  courfe,  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  ground-work  of  any  common  ftruclure  ;  and  fix  or 
feven  courfes  above  the  earth,  to  a  water-table,  where 
the  thickncfs  of  the  walls  is  abated  or  taken  in,  on 
either  fide  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick,  viz.  two  inches  and 
a  quarter.  But  for  large  and  high  houfes  of  three, 
four,  or  live  ftories,  with  garrets,  their  walls  ought  to 
be  three  heading  courfes  of  bricks,  or  28  inches  at 
leaft,  from  the  foundation  to  the  firft  water-table  ;  and 
at  every  ftory  a  water-table,  or  taking  in,  on  the  in- 
fide,  for  the  fummers,  girders,  and  joifts  to  reft  upon, 
laid  into  the  middle,  or  one  quarter  of  the  wall  at  leaft, 
for  the  better  bond.  But  as  for  the  partition-wall,  a 
brick  and  half  will  be  fufficiently  thick  ;  and  for  the 
upper  ftories  a  brick  length  or  nine  inch  brick  will 
fuftice. 

Hot-HOUSE .  See  Stove  and  Hypocaustum. 

HOUSE-Breaking,  or  Robbing ,  is  the  breaking  into 
and  robbing  a  houfe  in  the  day-time  ;  the  fame  crime 
being  termed  burglary  when  done  by  night  :  both 
are  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

HOUSE  and  Window  Duty ,  a  branch  of  the  king’s 
.  extraordinary  revenue  f. — As  early  as  the  conqueft, 
mention  is  made  in  Doomefday  book  of  fumage  or  fu- 
gage,  vulgarly  called fmohe far  things  ;  which  were  paid 
by  cuftom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney  in  the  houfe. 
And  we  read  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (fcon  af¬ 
ter  his  fuccefifes  in  France),  in  imitation  of  the  Englilh 
cuftom,  impofed  a  tax  of  a  florin  upon  every  hearth  in 
his  French  dominions.  But  the  firft  parliamentary 
eftablilhment  of  it  in  England  was  by  ftatute  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  10.  whereby  an  hereditary  revenue  of  2S. 
for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfes  paying  to  church  and 
poor,  was  granted  to  the  king  for  ever.  And,  by  fub- 
fequent  fta lutes,  for  the  more  regular  affeffment  of  this 
tax,  the  conftable  and  two  other  fubftantial  inhabitants 
of  the  pariffi,  to  be  appointed  yearly  (or  the''  furveyor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  together  with  fuch  conftable 
or  other  public  officer),  were,  once  in  every  year,  em¬ 


powered  to  view  the  inftde  of  every  houfe  in  the  pa- 
riffi.  But,  upon  the  Revolution,  by  ftat.  1  W.  and  M. 
c.  10.  hearth-money  was  declared  to  be  “  not  only 
a  great  oppreflion  to  the  poorer  fort,  but  a  badge  of 
flavery  upon  the  whole  people,  expofing  every  man’s 
houfe  to  be  entered  into  and  fcarched  at  pleafure,  by 
perfons  unknown  to  him  ;  and  therefore,  to  eredl  a  lad¬ 
ing  monument  of  their  majefties  goodnefs,  in  every 
houfe  in  the  kingdom  the  duty  of  hearth-money  was 
taken  away  and  abolilhed.”  This  monument  of  good¬ 
nefs  remains  among  us  to  this  day  :  but  the  profpe£l 
of  it  was  fomewhat  darkened,  when  in  fix  years  after¬ 
wards,  by  ftatute  7  W.  III.  c.  38.  a  tax  was  laid  upon 
all  houfes  (except  cottages)  of  2s.  now  advanced  to 
3s.  per  houfe,  and  a  tax  alfo  upon  all  windows,  if  they 
exceeded  nine,  in  fuch  houfe.  Thefe  rates  have  been 
from  time  to  time  varied,  being  now  extended  to  all 
windows  exceeding  fix  ;  and  power  is  given  to  furvey- 
ors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  infpcct  the  outfide  of 
houfes,  and  alfo  to  pafs  through  any  houfes,  two  days 
in  the  year,  into  any  court  or  yard,  to  infpe£l  the  win¬ 
dows  there. 

Schemes  of  the  different  rates  of  duty  upon  houfes 
and  windows  may  be  feen  in  the  Almanachs ,  or  in 
Kcarjleifs  Tax-Tables  publifhed  yearly. 

HousE-Leek.  See  Sedum  and  Sempervivum,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

HOUSEHOLD,  the  whole  of  a  family  confidered 
colle&ively,  including  the  miftrefs,  children,  and  fer- 
vants.  But  the  houfehold  of  a  fovereign  prince  in¬ 
cludes  only  the  officers  and  domeftics  belonging  to  his 
palace. 

The  principal  officers  of  his  majefty’s  houfehold  are, 
the  lord  Reward,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold, 
the  groom  of  the  ftole,  the  mafter  of  the  great  ward¬ 
robe,  and  the  mafter  of  the  horfe. 

The  civil  government  of  the  king’s  houfe  is  under 
the  care  of  the  lord  ftev’ard  oF  the  king’s  houfehold 
who,  being  the  chief  officer,  all  his  commands 
obferved  and  obeyed.  His  authority  extends  over  all 
the  other  officers  and  fervants,  except  thofe  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  chapel,  chamber,  and  ftable,  and  he  is  the  judge 
of  all  crimes  committed  either  within  the  court  or  the 
verge. 

Under  him  are  the  treafurer  of  the  houfehold,  the 
comptroller,  cofferer,  the  mafter  of  the  houfehold,  the 
clerks  of  the  green-cloth,  and  the  officers  and  fervants 
belonging  to  the  accounting-houfe,  the  marftialfea,  tlie 
verge,  the  king’s  kitchen,  the  houfehold  kilchen,  the 
acatery,  bake-houfe,  pantry,  buttery,  cellar,  paftry, 
&c.  Next  to  the  lord  Reward  is  the  lord-chamberlain 
of  the  houfehold,  who  has  under  him  the  vice-cham¬ 
berlain,  the  treafurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  chamber  5, 
48  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  12  of  whom  wait 
quarterly,  and  two  of  them  lie  every  night  in  the  privy- 
chamber;  the  pages  of  the  prefence-chamber  $  the  mace- 
bearers,  cup-bearers,  carvers,  muficians,  &c.  See  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Houfehold. 

The  groom  of  the  ftole  has  under  him  the  1 1  other 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  w  ho  wait  weekly  in  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  by  turns  lie  there  a-nights  on  a  pallet- 
bed  ;  and  alfo  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
pages  of  the  bed-chamber  and  back-ftairs,  &c.  See 
Groom  of  the  STOLE. 

The  mafter  or  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  has  un¬ 
der 
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Koufehold  tfer  him  a  deputy,  comptroller,  clerk  of  the  robes, 
J  .  brulher,  &c.  and  a  number  of  tradefmen  and  artificers, 
/,  0UyQnl.a*  vfho  are  all  fworn  fervants  to  the  king. 

The  mafler  of  the  horfe  has  under  his  command  the 


equerries,  pages,  footmen,  grooms,  coachmen,  farriers, 
faddlers,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  tradefmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  majefty’s  (tables. 

Next  to  the  civil  lift  of  the  king’s  court,  is  the  mi¬ 
litary,  confiding  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  penfioners, 
the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  and  the  troops  of  the  houfe- 
hold  ;  of  which  the  two  firft  guard  the  king  above 
:  flairs. 

When  the  king  dines  In  public,  he  is  waited  upon  at 
table  by  his  majelty’s  cup-bearers,  carvers,  and  gentle¬ 
men  fewers  j  the  muficians  playing  all  the  time.  The 
dinner  is  Brought  up  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and 
the  gentlemen  fewers  fet  the  diffies  in  order.  The 
carvers  cut  for  the  king,  and  the  cup-bearer  ferves  him 
the  drink  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  after  he  has 
firfl  tailed  it  in  the  cover. 


HOUSING,  or  HOUSE- Line,  in  the  fea-language,  a 
fmall  line,  formed  of  three  fine  flrands  or  twills  of 
hemp,  fmaller  than  rope-yarn.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  to 
feize  blocks  into  their  drops,  to  bind  the  corners  of 
the  fails,  or  to  fallen  the  bottom  of  a  fail  to  its  bolt- 
rope,  &c.  See  BOLT-Rope . 

HOUSING,  or  Houfee ,  a  cover  laid  over  the  faddle  of 
a  horfe,  in  order  to  fave  it  from  the  weather,  dirt,  &c. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  houjfe ,  which  ligni¬ 
tes  the  fame  thing  ;  though  it  anciently  denoted  a  kind 
of  hood  worn  by  country  people. — The  cavaliers  ap¬ 
peared  with  their  embroidered  houfings. 

Housing,  among  bricklayers,  a  term  ufed  for  a 
brick  which  is  warped,  or  is  call  crooked  or  hollow  in 
burning  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  they  fay  it  is  houjtng . 

HOUSSA,  the  metropolis  of  an  empire  in  Africa, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  population  of  which, 
according  to  the  account  of  an  Arab  named  Shabeni , 
which  he  delivered  to  the  African  AlTociation,  was 
only  equalled  by  that  of  London  and  Cairo.  The 
fame  perfon  defcribed  the  government  as  a  limited  mo¬ 
narchy,  which  adminiltered  juftice  in  a  fevere  manner, 
although  in  conformity  to  written  laws.  The  rights  of 
landed  property  are  guarded  by  the  inllitutions  of  par¬ 
ticular  hereditary  officers,  whofe  duties  imply  no  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  refinement  and  civilization.  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  Houfla  have  been  celebrated  for  their  probi¬ 
ty,  while  the  ladies  are  faid  not  to  be  very  remarkable 
for  their  conjugal  fidelity.  The  art  of  writing  is  com¬ 
mon,  but  their  alphabet  is  entirely  different  from  the 
Arabic  and  Hebrew.  Thefe  obfervations  appear  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  Mr  Park  and  to  fuch 
as  may  be  difpofed  to  doubt  the  poffibility  of  fo  much 
refinement  in  the  interior  of  a  country  deemed  favage, 
it  will  be  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  many  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  may  have  retired  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Africa,  on  the  deftru&ion  of  their  own  cities,  and  car¬ 
ried  with  them  fome  portion  of  the  arts,  fciences,  and 
commercial  knowledge,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  allured  that  their  anceftors  were  once  fo  famous. 
According  to  fome  maps  of  North  Africa,  particularly 
that  of  Major  Rennel,  the  city  of  Houffa  lies  in  Lat. 

*  %6.  20.  N.  and  Long.  4.  30.  E. 

HOUSTONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 


tetrandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un-  Koufloru 
der  the  47th  order,  Stellate?.  See  Botany  Index.  II 

HOU-  i  CHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro-  ^0llZ0111, 
vince  of  Tche-kiang.  It  is  a  city  of  the  firil  clafs  ; 
and  is  fituated  on  a  lake,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

The  quantity  of  filk  manufactured  here  is  almoff  incre¬ 
dible..  To  give  fome  idea  of  it  we  ffiall  only  fay,  that 
the  tribute  paid  by  a  city  Under  its  jurifdi&ion,  named 
Te-tfin-hien ,  amounts  to  more  than  500,00c  taels  or 
ounces  of  filver.  Its  diftriCt  contains  feven  cities,  one 
of  which  is  of  the  fecond,  and  fix  of  the  third,  clafs. 

HOUZOUANAS,  a  wandering  people,  whofe  coun¬ 
try,  according  to  M.  Vaillant,  is  fituated  between  160 
and  290  E.  Long,  but  in  what  latitude  appears  to  be 
unknown,  although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it 
commences  about  the  23d  parallel,  and  ffretches  to¬ 
wards  the  north  a  eonfiderable  way.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  above-mentioned  author,  that  the  Houzouanas 
are  the  origin  of  all  the  eaftern  and  weffern  tribes  of 
the  Hottentots  :  and  as  to  the  Houzouanas  themfelves, 
they  feem  wholly  ignorant  of  their  own  origin  \  for 
when  they  are  interrogated  upon  this  fubjeft,  their  an- 
fwer  invariably  is,  that  they  live  in  the  country  which 
their  anceftors  inhabited,  which  in  point  of  information 
is  no  anfwer  at  all.  They  have  been  often  confounded 
by  the  planters  with  the  Bofhmen,  who  are  not  a  dif- 
tinCl  people,  but  a  band  of  fugitives  and  freebooters. 

The  Houzouanas  have  nothing  in  common  with  them, 
and  only  form  alliances  among  themfelves.  So  great 
are  their  courage  and  habits  of  plunder,  that  all  fur¬ 
rounding  nations  ate  afraid  of  them,  and  even  the  very 
Hottentots,  according  to  Vaillant,  tremble  to  enter 
their  territories.  They  are  often  guilty  of  ffiedding 
human  blood,  yet  this  does  not  appear  to  originate  from 
an  innate  love  of  carnage,  but  merely  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  juft  reprifals. 

They  furvey  the  adjacent  countries  from  the  fummits 
of  their  mountains,  and  make  incurfions  to  carry  off 
cattle  or  daughter  them  upon  the  fpot  ;  but  although 
they  rob,  thCy  never  kill,  except  in  their  own  defence, 
or  by  way  of  retaliation,  fo  that  they  are  by  no  means 
the  unrelenting  cannibals  which  fome  have  reprefented 
them.  Like  the  Arabs,  who  are  alfo  plunderers,  they 
adhere  with  unfhaken  fidelity  to  their  engagements,  and 
the  traveller  who  puts  himfelf  under  their  protection  by 
civilly  purchafing  their  fervices,  may  reft  allured  of 
being  defended  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  \  which 
is  more  than  can  be  faid  for  the  people  of  many  coun¬ 
tries  profeffing  to  be  civilized. 

Amidff  all  this  fuperiority  to  the  other  natives  of 
Southern  Africa,  their  llature  is  low,  fo  that  a  perfon 
among  them  meafuring  five  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
is  confidered  as  very  tall ; — a  proof  that  intellectual  ex¬ 
cellence  is  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  men  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  llature.  Their  complexion  is  not  fo  black  as 
that  of  the  Hottentots,  but  their  heads  are  rounder  to¬ 
wards  the  chin.  The  heat  of  the  climate  renders 
clothing  unneceffary,  and  the  conftant  habit  of  going 
naked,  makes  them  equally  indifferent  to  the  burning 
fands  of  the  level  country,  or  the  froft  and  fnow  of  the 
lofty  mountains.  They  have  no  weapons  but  bows  and 
arrows,  in  the  ufe  of  which  they  difeover  remarkable 
dexterity.  Their  huts  appear  as  if  cut  vertically  through 
the  middle,  fo  that  it  would  require  two  of  the?n  exaCt- 
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Jftizoua-  1  y  to  make  one  of  the  Hottentots.  The  Houzouanas 
nas»  are  remarkably  nimble,  confidering  the  climbing  of 
*.  mountains  as  nothing  more  than  an  amufement ;  and 
they  conduced  M.  Vaillant,  that  traveller  informs  us, 
over  fuch  tremendous  precipices  as  the  Hottentots  would 
have  deemed  wholly  impaffable.  The  practice  of  mak¬ 
ing  fignals  by  means  of  nodturnal  fires,  is  known  in  all 
favage  countries  ;  but  the  Houzouanas  are  faid  to  dif- 
play  fuch  uncommon  fagacity  and  prudence  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  variations  of  pofition  from  time  to  time, 
as  to  render  it  impofiible  for  the  furrounding  tribes  to 
penetrate  their  defigns. 

HOWARD,  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  a  foldier  and 
a  poet,  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  two  lord  treafurers, 
dukes  of  Norfolk,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
1520,  and  educated  in  Windfor  caftle,  with  young 
Fitzroy  earl  of  Richmond,  natural  fon  to  King  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  Wood  fays,  from  tradition,  that  he  was  fome 
time  a  fludent  at  Cardinal  College,  Oxford.  In  his 
youth  he  became  enamoured  of  the  Fair  Geraldine, 
whom  his  fonnets  have  immortalized.  In  1532,  Howard 
with  his  companion  Richmond  was  at  Paris,  where 
they  continued  fome  time.  The  latter  died  in  1536; 
after  which  our  young  hero  made  a  tour  to  Italy, 
and  at  Florence,  like  a  true  enamor ata,  publiffied  a 
challenge  againft  all  comers,  whether  Chriftians,  Jews, 
Saracens,  Turks,  or  cannibals,  in  defence  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  fair  Geraldine  \  and  was  victorious  in  the 
tournament  inftituted  by  the  grand  duke  on  the  occa- 
fion.  The  duke,  we  are  told,  was  fo  charmed  with 
his  gallant  exploits,  that  he  would  gladly  have  retained 
him  at  his  court  ;  but  he  rejected  the  invitation,  being 
determined  to  maintain  the  fuperlative  beauty  of  his 
Geraldine  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  This 
romantic  refolution  was  however  fruftrated  by  the 
command  of  his  fovereign,  Henry  VIII.  to  return  to 
England. 

In  1540,  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  tournament  at 
Weftminfter,  againft  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  and  others.  In  1542,  he  marched,  under 
the  command  of  his  father,  againft  the  Scots*,  and  in 
the  fame  year  was  confined  in  Windfor  caftle  for  eat¬ 
ing  4lefh  in  Lent,  contrary  to  the  king’s  proclamation. 
In  1544,  on  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  France,  he 
was  appointed  field-marffial  of  the  Englifh  army  ;  and 
after  the  taking  of  that  town,  in  1546,  made  captain- 
general  of  the  king’s  forces  in  France.  He  was  at  this 
time  knight  of  the  Garter.  In  the  fame  year,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  intercept  a  convoy,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
French,  and  foon  after  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by 
tile  earl  of  Hertford. 

Surrey,  after  his  return  to  England,  confcious  of  his 
former  fervices,  and  peevifh  under  his  difgrace,  could 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  king  and  council.  This  was 
his  firft  ftep  towards  deftruCtion.  He  had  married 
Frances,  the  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Oxford  ;  and, 
after  her  death,  is  faid  to  have  made  love  to  the  prin- 
cefs  Mary.  For  this  the  Seymours,  rivals  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  family,  and  now  in  favour  with  the  king,  accufed 
him  of  afpiring  to  the  crown,  adding,  that  he  already 
prefumed  to  quarter  part  of  the  royal  arms  with  his 
own  :  but,  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  the  caufe 
of  his  ruin  was  the  jealoufy  and  power  of  his  enemies. 
In  fliort,  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Howards  being  deter¬ 
mined,  Surrey,*  and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 


were  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  December  1546  ;  Howard* 
and  on  the  13th  of  January  following,  Surrey  was  tried  v_ ' 

at  Guildhall  by  a  common  jury,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill  on  the  19th  day  of  the  fame  month,  nine 
days  before  the  death  cf  the  king  ;  who  thus,  that  the 
meafure  of  his  crimes  might  be  full,  finiffied  his  life 
with  the  murder  of  his  belt  fubjeCL  The  accusations 
brought  againft  this  amiable  andfinnocent  young  noble¬ 
man  on  his  trial,  were  fo  extremely  ridiculous,  that 
one  is  aftoniffied  how*  it  was  poflible,  even  in  the  moft 
defpotic  reign,  to  find  a  judge  and  jury  fo  pulillani-  „ 
moufly  villanous  as  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  juftice  on 
the  occafion.  We  boaft  of  our  excellent  conftitution, 
and  our  trial  by  juries  ;  but  this  example  may  teach 
us,  that  our  conftitution  and  our  juries  are  not  incom¬ 
patible  wfith  defpotic  monarchy.  He  was  firft  inter¬ 
red  in  the  church  of  All-hallows,  Barkin,  near  Tower- 
hill  ;  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  King  James  K 
removed  to  Farmingham  in  Suffolk,  by  his  fon  Henry 
earl  of  Northampton. 

As  to  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  all  our 
poets  have  fung  his  praife.  Mr  Walpole  begins  his 
anecdotes  of  Surrey  with  thefe  words  :  "  We  now 
emerge  from  the  twilight  of  learning  to  an  almoftclaf- 
fic  author,  that  ornament  of  a  boifterous,  yet  not  un- 
poliffied  court,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  celebrated  by  Dray¬ 
ton,  Dryden,  Fenton,  Pope,  illuftrated  by  his  own 
mufe,  and  lamented  for  his  unhappy  death  :  a  man  (as 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fays)  no  lefs  valiant  than  learned, 
and  of  excellent  hopes.”  Leland  calls  him  the  con- 
feript  enrolled  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  elderr 
in  his  learning  and  other  excellent  qualities  ;  and  the 
author  of  The  Art  of  Englijh  Poetry  fays,  that  the  earl 
of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  may  be  juftly  call¬ 
ed  the  reforrners  of  our  poetry  and  Jlyle .  His  poems 
were  publiffied  in  1557,  121110;  and  in  1565,  x 574, 

1585,  1587,  8vo.  Several  of  the  fonnets  are  by  Sir* 

Thomas  Wyatt  and  others. 

Howard,  Charles ,  an  able  ftatefman  and  experi¬ 
enced  feaman,  was  the  fon  of  Lord  William  Howard,, 
baron  of  Effingham,  and  born  in  1536.  He  ferved 
under  his  father,  w  ho  was  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng¬ 
land,  till  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  January 
1573,  he  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  title  and  eftate  : 
after  which  he  fucceffively  became  chamberlain  of  the. 
household  and  knight  of  the  Garter  ;  and  in  1585  was 
made  lord  high  admiral,  at  that  critical  junCture  when 
the  Spaniards  were  fending  their  Armada,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  to  the  allured  conqueft  of  this  kingdom.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniffi 
fleet,  and  faw  the  prodigious  confequence  it  was  to  get 
out  the  few  ftiips  that  were  ready  at  Plymouth,  he  not 
only  gave  orders  in  every  thing  himfelf,  but  wrought 
alfo  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  firft  night  left  the 
port  wfith  fix  ftiips.  The  next  morning,  though  he 
had  only  30  fail,  and  thofe  the  fmalleft  of  the  fleet,  he 
attacked  the  Spaniffi  navy;  but  firft  difpatched  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen,  to 
^lefire  her  to  make  the  proper  difpofition  of  hex  land- 
forces  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coaft,  and  to  haften  as 
many  ftiips  as  poflible  to  his  afliftance.  His  valour  was 
confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  his  repeated  attacks  of  a  fu- 
perior  enemy.  The  coolnefs  of  his  temper  was  no  lefs 
confpicuous  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  magnanimity 
and  prudence  that  theviftory  was  fo  gr§at.  The  queen 

expreffed 
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Howard.  .  expreifed  her  fenfe  of  his  merit  in  the  mod:  honourable 
terms  3  and  granted  him  a  penfion  for  life.  In  1  ^q6, 
he  commanded  in  chief  at  fea,  as  Eflex  did  by  land, 
the  forces  fent  againft  Spain,  when  his  prudence  and 
moderation  were  among  the  principal  caufes  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  the  Englilh  met  with  in  that  great  and  glorious 
enterprife;  fo  that,  upon  his  return  the  next  year,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Nottingham. 
The  next  eminent  fervice  in  which  his  lordfhip  was 
engaged  was  in  1599,  when  the  Spaniards  feemed  to 
meditate  a  new  invafion.  Her  majefty,  who  always 
placed  her  fafety  in  being  too  quick  for  her  enemies, 
drew  together,  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  fuch  a  fleet,  and 
fuch  an  army,  as  took  away  all  appearance  of  fuccefs 
from  her  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies  j  and  (lie  gave 
the  earl  the  lole  and  fupreme  command  of  both  the 
fleet  and  army,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  general 
'of  all  England,  an  office  unknown  in  fucceeding  times. 
When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted  him  for  aftion, 
he  refigned  his  office,  and  fpent  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life  in  eafe  and  retirement,  till  the  time  of  his  de- 
ceafe,  which  happened  in  1624,  in  the  87th  year  of 
his  age. 

Howard,  John ,  Efq.  a  man  of  fingular  and  tranf- 
cendant  humanity,  w  as  the  fonof  a  reputable  tradefman 
in  St  Paul’s  church-yard.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1725  or  1726  *,  and  at  a  proper  age  was  put  apprentice 
to  Mr  Nathaniel  Newnham,  a  wholefale  grocer  in  Wat- 
ling  fireet.  His  father  died,  leaving  only  this  fon  and 
a  daughter,  to  both  of  whom  he  bequeathed  handfome 
fortunes )  and  by  his  will  direfted  that  his  fon  ffiould 
not  be  confidered  of  age  till  he  was  five  and  twenty. 
His  conftitution  wras  thought  very  weak,  and  his  health 
•  appeared  to  have  been  injured  by  the  neceflary  duties 
of  his  apprenticeftiip  •,  and  therefore,  at  the  expiration 
of  it,  he  took  an  apartment  in  a  lodging  houfe  in 
Church-ftreet,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlefex  $  but  not 
meeting  with  the  tendered  treatment  there,  he  removed 
to  another  lodging-houfe  in  the  fame  ftreet,  which  wras 
kept  by  a  widow  lady  Mrs  Sarah  Lardeau,  a  worthy 
fenfible  woman,  but  an  invalid.  Here  he  was  nurfed 
with  fo  much  care  and  attention,  that  he  refolved  to 
marry  his  landlady  out  of  gratitude  for  her  kindnefs. 
In  vain  lhe  expoftulated  with  him  upon  the  extravagance 
of  fuch  a  proceeding,  he  being  about  28  and  fae  about 
51  years  of  age,  and  20  years  older  in  conftitution  : 
but  nothing  could  alter  his  refolution,  and  they  were 
privately  married  about  the  year  1752.  She  W’as  poffeffed 
of  a  fmall  fortune,  which  he  prefented  to  her  fifter. 
During  his  refidence  at  Newington,  the  minifter  of  the 
difienting  meeting-houfe  there  refigned  his  office,  and 
a  fucceflbr  was  ele&ed;  and  Mr  Howard,  who  was  bred 
a  diflenter,  and  ftedfaftly  adhered  all  his  life  to  that  pro- 
feffion,  propofed  to  purchafe  the  leafe  of  a  houfe  near 
the  meeting-houfe,  and  to  appropriate  it  as  a  parfonage- 
houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  minifter  for  the  time  being,  and 
contributed  50I.  for  that  purpofe.  His  wife  died  No¬ 
vember  10.  175  ?,  aged  54  ;  and  he  was  a  fincere  and 
affe&ionate  mourner  for  her  death.  About  this  time 
it  is  believed,  he  was  ele&ed  F.  R.  S.  In  the  year  1756 
he  had  the  fortune  to  experience  fome  of  the  evils 
which  it  afterwards  became  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to 
redrefs.  He  embarked  that  year  in  a  Lifbon  packet, 
the  Hanover,  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of  Portugal  5 
when  the  veftel  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer.  “  Be¬ 


fore  we  reached  Breft  (fays  he  *)  I  furTered  the  extre-  Howard. 

mity  of  thirft,  not  having  for  above  40  hours  one  drop  v - v^Li 

of  water,  nor  hardly  a  morfel  of  food.  In  the  caftle  !  0n  Pri * 
at  Breft  I  lay  fix  nights  upon  ft  raw  ;  and  obferving^’4*0’  r 
how  cruelly  my  countrymen  were  ufed  there  and  at  7  ^ 
Morlaix,  wffiither  I  was  carried  next,  during  the  two 
months  I  was  at  Carhaix  upon  parole,  I  correfponded 
with  the  Engliih  prifoners  at  Breft,  Morlaix,  and  Din- 
nan:  at  the  laft  of  thofe  towns  were  feveral  of  our  fhip’s 
crew,  and  my  fervant.  I  had  fufficient  evidence  of 
their  being  treated  with  fuch  barbarity,  that  many 
hundreds  had  perifhed,  and  that  36  were  buried  in  a 
hole  at  Dinnan  in  one  day.  When  I  came  to  England, 
ftill  on  parole,  I  made  known  to  the  commiffioners  of 
lick  andAvounded  feamen  the  fundry  particulars,  which 
gained  their  attention  and  thanks,  llemonftrance  was 
made  to  the  French  court:  our  Tailors  had  redrefs 3  and 
thofe  that  were  in  the  three  prifons  mentioned  above, 
were  brought  home  in  the  firft  cartel  (hips. — Perhaps 
(adds  Mr  Howard)  what  I  fuffered  on  this  occafion 
increafed  my  fympathy  with  the  unhappy  people  whofe 
cafe  is  the  fubjetft  of  this  book.” 

He  afterwards,  it  is  faid,  made  the  tour  of  Italy  j 
and  at  his  return  fettled  at  Brokcnhurft,  a  retired  and 
pleafant  villa  in  the  New  Foreft,  near  Lymington  in 
Hamplhire,  having,  April  25.  1758,  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  Leeds,  Efq.  of  Croxton,  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  king’s  ferjeant.  This  lady  died  in  1765  in  child¬ 
bed,  of  her  only  child,  a  fon,  who  unfortunately  became 
lunatic.  After  her  death  Mr  Howard  left  Lymington, 
and  purchafed  an  eftate  at  Cardington,  near  Bed¬ 
ford. 

“  While  he  lived  here  in  retirement  (fays  Mr  Pal¬ 
mer it  was  his  meat  and  drink  to  make  his  neigh-  f  Funeral 
hours  happy.  His  neat  but  humble  manfion  was  ever  formal  os 
hofpitable  to  a  few  feleCt  friends,  but  was  never  the the  deatht>! 
feene  of  riot  or  luxurious  banqueting.  Though  polite  ^ 
to  all,  he  neither  fought  nor  admitted  the  company  of" 
the  profligate,  however  diftingulflied  by  rank  or  for¬ 
tune. — His  charity  bad  no  bounds,  except  thofe  of 
prudence ;  and  wras  not  more  commendable  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  it,  than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cifed.  He  gave  not  his  bounty  to  countenance  vice 
and  idlenefs,  but  to  encourage  virtue  and  induftry.  He 
w^as  Angularly  uftful  in  furnifliing  employment  for  the- 
labouring  poor  of  both  fexes,  at  thofe  feafons  when 
a  fcarcity  of  wrork  rendered  their  fituation  moft  com- 
paffionable.  And  at  other  times,  though  never  inat¬ 
tentive  to  the  tale  of  woe,  he  was  not  eafily  impofed 
upon  by  it,  but  madehimfelf  acquainted  with  the  cafe. 

He  had  indeed  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  cafes 
and  characters  of  the  poor  around  him,  and  made  it 
his  bufinefs  to  vifit  the  abodes  of  affii&ion.  In  cir- 
cumftances  of  bodily  diforder,  be  often  a<Red  the  part 
of  a  phyfician  as  well  as  a  friend.  But  his  kindnefs 
was  not  confined  to  the  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
it  extended  to  their  fpiritual  and  immortal  part.  He 
carefully  watched  over  the  morals  of  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  ufed  his  advice,  his  admonitions,  and  in¬ 
fluence,  to  difcountenance  immorality  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  pra&ice  of  religion. 

As  a  moft  efie&ual  means  to  this  great  end,  he  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  inftru61ion  of  poor  children,  by  ereCling 
and  fupporting  fchools  which  be  carefully  fnperintend- 
ed,  In  fhort,  he  was  an  univerfal  bleffing  to  the  vil- 

lage 
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■ward,  lage  where  he  refided,  in  every  part  of  which  are  to 
ury— ^  be  feen  the  pleafing  monuments  of  his  munificence  and 
tafte. — His  liberality  extended  alfo  to  adjacent  places, 
in  which  there  are  many  who  will  call  him  blefled. 
Nor  was  it  confined  to  perfons  of  his  own  religious 
perfuafion,  but' comprehended  the  neceffitous  and  de- 
ierving  of  all  parties  \  while  he  was  particularly  ufe- 
ful  in  ferving  the  intereft  of  the  Chriftian  fociety  to 
which  he  belonged.  What  wonder  if  fuch  a  man  were 
univerfally  beloved  ?  Was  it  poffible  he  (hould  have 
an  enemy  ?  One  however  he  had  (and  I  never  heard 
of  more),  an  idle  and  diffolute  wretch,  who,  having 
been  often  reproved  by  him  for  his  vices,  formed  the 
defperate  refolution  to  murder  him  as  he  was  going  to 
public  vrorfhip,  which  he  almoft  always  did  on  foot. 
But  providence  remarkably  interpofed  to  preferve  fo 
valuable  a  life,  by  inclining  him  that  morning  to  go 
©n  horfeback  a  different  road.” 

But  the  fphere  in  vrhich  he  had  hitherto  moved  vTas 
too  narrowr  for  his  enlarged  mind.  Being  named  in 
*773  to  the  office  of  ftieriff  of  Bedfordfhire,  from 
that  time  his  feene  of  ufefulnefs  was  extended.  His 
office,  as  he  himfelf  obferves,  brought  the  diftrefs 
of  prifoners  more  immediately  under  his  notice.  A 
fenfe  of  duty  induced  him  perfonally  to  vifit  the 
county-jail,  where  he  obferved  fuch  abufes  and  fuch 
feenes  of  calamity,  as  he  had  before  no  conception  of  ^ 
and  he  foon  exerted  himfelf  in  order  to  a  reform.  With 
a  view  to  obtain  precedents  for  certain  regulations 

I  which  he  propofed,  he  wrent  to  infpedl  the  prifons  in 
feme  neighbouring  counties.  But  finding  in  them  equal 
room  for  complaint  and  commiferation,  he  determined 
to  vifit  the  principal  prifons  in  England.  The  farther 
he  proceeded,  the  more  (hocking  wrere  the  feenes  pre- 
fented  to  his  view :  which  induced  him  to  refolve  upon 
exerting  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  a  general 
reform  in  tliefe  horrid  places  of  confinement  \  confi- 
dering  it  as  of  the  highelt  importance,  not  only  to  the 
wretched  objeffs  themfelves,  but  to  the  community  at 
large.  Upon  this  fubjeft  he  was  examined  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  March  1774,  when  he  had  the  honour 
of  their  thanks.  This  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in 
his  defign.  He  revifited  all  the  prifons  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  together  with  the  principal  houfes  of  correflion. 
He  alfo  in  1775  enlarged  his  circuit  by  going  into 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  he  found  the 
fame  need  of  reformation. 

One  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view  was,  to 
put  a  (lop  to  that  (hocking  diftemper  called  the  jail- 
fever ;  which  raged  fo  dreadfully  in  many  of  the  pri¬ 
fons  as  to  render  them  to  the  lad  degree  offenfive  and 
dangerous  :  A  diftemper,  by  which  more  had  been 
taken  off  than  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  ;  and 
which,  in  feveral  inftances,  had  been  communicated 
from  the  prifons  into  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  magiftrates  and  judges^  and  to  mul¬ 
titudes  of  perfons  who  attended  the  trials,  as  well  as 
to  the  families  of  difeharged  felons  and  debtors.  An¬ 
other  end  lie  propofed  was,  to  procure  the  immediate 
releafe  of  prifoners,  who,  upon  trial,  were  acquitted, 
but  who  often  continued  long  to  be  unjuftly  detained 
for  want  of  being  able  to  pay  the  accuftomed  fees  :  As 
alfo  toabolifti  many  other  abfurd  and  cruel  ufages  which 
had  long  prevailed.  But  the  great  objeft  of  all  was,  to 
introduce  a  thorough  reform  of  morals  into  our  orifons ; 
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where  he  had  found  the  mod  flagrant  vices  to  prevail  in 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  become  feminaries  of  wick- 
ednefs  and  villany,  and  the  mod  formidable  nuifances 
to  the  community  •,  in  confequence  of  the  promifeuous 
intercourfe  of  prifoners  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages 
and  deferiptions  ;  whereby  the  young  and  lefs  experi¬ 
enced  were  initiated,  by  old  and  hardened  finners,  in 
to  all  the  arts  of  villany  and  the  myiteries  of  iniquity  y 
fo  that,  inftead  of  being  reformed  by  their  confinement 
(which  (hould  be  the  chief  end  of  punithment),  thofe 
that  were  difeharged  became  more  injurious  to  fociety 
than  before. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  thele  great  ^obje&s,. 
Mr  Howard  fpared  no  pains  nor  expence,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  expofed  himfelf  to  much  inconvenience  and  ha¬ 
zard  ;  particularly  from  that  malignant  diftemper,  of 
which  lie  faw  many  dying  in  the  mod:  loathfome  dun¬ 
geons,  into  which  none,  who  were  not  obliged,  befides 
himfelf,  would  venture.  “  I  have  been  frequently 
(fays  Mr  Howard)  aiked  what  precautions  I  ufed  to 
preferve  myfelf  from  infection  in  the  prifons  and  hofpi- 
tals  which  I  vifited.  I  here  anfwer,  next  to  the  free 
goodnefs  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of  my  being,  tem¬ 
perance  and  cleanlinefs  are  my  prefervatives.  Truft- 
ing  in  divine  providence,  and  believing  myfelf  in  the 
way  of  my  duty,  I  vifit  the  mod  noxious  cells ;  and 
while  thus  employed,  I  fear  no  evil.  I  never  enter  an 
hofpi tal  or  prifon  before  breakfaft  ;  and  in  an  oifenfive 
room,  I  feldom  draw  my  breath  deeply.” 

His  laudable  endeavours  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee, 
in  fome  inftances,  crowned  with  fucceis  5  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  healthinefs  ‘of  prifons,  lome  of  which 
were  rebuilt  under  his  infpe£tion.  Through  his  intcr- 
pofition  alfo,  better  provifion  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
ftru&ion  of  prifoners,  by  the  introduction  of  bibles  and 
other  pious  books  into  their  cells,  and  a  more  con- 
ftant  attendance  of  clergymen.  The  gaolers  like  wife 
have,  by  aft  of  parliament,  been  rendered  incapable  of 
felling  ftrong  liquors,  which  had  been  the  fource  of 
much  drunkennefs  and  diforder.  But  a  minute  detail 
of  particulars  is  not  to  be  expefted  here  5  for  thefe  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr  Howard’s  publications,  which 
(how  that  much  is  yet  wanting. 

But  in  order  to  a  more  general  and  happy  regula¬ 
tion,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals,  he  determined 
to  vifit  other  countries,  to  fee  the  plans  there  adopted  ; 
in  hope  of  collecting  fome  information  which  might  be 
ufeful  in  his  own  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  tra¬ 
velled  into  trance,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Afterwards  through  the  Pruffian  and 
Auftrian  dominions.  He  vifited  alfo  the  capitals  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and  Poland,  and  fome  ci¬ 
ties  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  all  thefe  expenfive  and 
hazardous  journeys,  he  denied  himfelf  the  ufual  grati¬ 
fications  of  travellers,  and  declined  the  honours  which 
were  offered  him  by  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinftion,  ap¬ 
plying  himfelf  folely  to  his  one  grand  objeft.  To  him 
the  irdpeftion  of  a  jail,  or  hofpital,  was  more  grate¬ 
ful  than  all  the  entertainments  of  a  palace.  With  what 
aftoniihment  and  gratitude  he  Was  received  by  their 
miferable  inhabitants  may  eafily  be  imagined,  fince 
while  he  made  obfervations  on  their  fituation,  he  medi¬ 
tated  their  relief  j  and  many  diftreffed  prifoners  abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home,  partook  of  his  bounty,  and  fome 
were  liberated  by  it )  for  he  coniidcred  all  cf  every  na* 
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tion,  and  people,  and  tongue,  as  brethren.  Nor  was 
he  {paring  oF  advice,  or  of  reproof,  as  he  faw  occa- 
fion,  to  perfons  of  rank  and  influence,  whereby  the 
miferies  of  their  countrymen  might  be  relieved.  As 
he  courted  the  favour  of  none,  neither  did  he  fear 
the  frowns  of  any  )  but  with  a  manly  freedom  and  a 
Chriftian  fortitude,  fpoke  his  mind  to  crowned  heads 
(particularly  the  late  emperor  of  Germany)  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  which  they  were  not  accuftomed  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  perfon  of  fuch  difinterefted  views,  procured 
him  reverence  and  efteem,  and  in  fome  inftances 
proved  effe&ual  for  relieving  the  miferablc  and  oppref- 
ied.  On  his  return,  he  publifhed  in  1777,  “  The 
State  of  the  Prifons  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
Preliminary  Obfervations,  and  an  Account  of  fome 
foreign  Prifons.”  4to.  And  in  1778  he  took  a 
third  journey  through  the  Pruflian  and  Auftrian  do¬ 
minions,  and  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  like- 
wife  extended  his  tour  through  Italy,  and  revifited 
fome  of  the  countries  he  had  before  feen.  The  obfer¬ 
vations  he  made  in  this  tour  were  publifhed  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  1780$  containing  alfo  fome  remarks  refped- 
ing  the  management  of  prifoners  of  war,  and  the  hulks 
on  the  Thames.  But  wifhing  to  acquire  fome  further 
knowledge  on  the  fubjeft,  he  in  1781  again  revifited 
Holland  and  fome  cities  in  Germany.  He  vifited  alfo 
the  capitals  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruflia,  and  Po¬ 
land  }  and  in  1783  fome  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  returned  through  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland. 
The  fubftance  of  all  thefe  travels  was  afterwards 
thrown  into  one  narrative,  which  was  publifhed  in 
1784.  He 'alfo  publifhed  a  curious  account  of  the  Baf- 
tilc,  in  8vo.  j  that  infamous  French  prifon,  happily  now 
no  more. 

His  travels  and  exertions,  however,  were  not  yet  at 
an  end.  He  conceived  a  further  defign,  which  Mas 
to  vilit  the  principal  lazarettoes  in  France  and  Italy, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  belt  me¬ 
thods  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  plague,  with  a 
view  to  apply  them  with  refpeft  to  other  infeftious 
diforders.  Not  gaining  all  the  fatisfa&ion  here  which 
he  M'ifhed  for,  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna  and  Conftan- 
tinople,  where  that  mod  dreadful  of  human  diflempers 
aftually  prevailed,  “  pleafing  himfelf  (as  he  faid)  with 
the  idea  of  not  only  learning,  but  of  being  able  to 
communicate  fomewhat  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  di- 
ftant  regions.”  In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  though 
he  was  fo  mucli  expofed  to  danger,  and  a&ually  caught 
the  plague,  “  that  merciful  Providence  (as  he  him¬ 
felf  pioufly  remarks)  which  had  hitherto  preferved 
him,  was  pleafed  to  extend  his  protection  to  him  in 
this  journey  alfo,  and  to  bring  him  home  once  more 
in  fafety.”  In  his  return  he  revifited  the  chief  pri¬ 
fons  and  hofpitals  in  the  countries  through  which  he 
palled  ;  and  afterwards  went  again  to  Scotland,  and 
then  to  Ireland,  where  he  propofed  a  new  and  very 
important  objeCI  ;  namely,  to  infpeft  the  Proteftant 
Charter  Schools,  in  fome  of  which  he  had  before  ob- 
ferved  fhameful  abufes,  which  he  had  reported  to  a 
committee  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  this 
more  extenfive  tour,  he  took  a  particular  account  of 
what  he  obferved  amifs  in  the  conduCl  of  this  noble 
charity,  with  a  view  to  a  reformation,  and  not  without 
confiderable  fucccfs.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  journeys, 
particular  cities  and  communities  were  not  unmindful 
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to  pay  him  proper  refpeft.  At  Dublin,  he  was  created  Howard, 
by  the  univerfity  a  Do£lor  of  Laws;  and  the  city  of 
Glafgow  and  the  town  of  Liverpool  did  honour  to 
themfelves  by  enrolling  him  among  their  members. 

Upon  his  return  home,  having  again  infp<?6ted  the 
prifons  in  England,  and  the  hulks  on  the  Thames,  to 
fee  what  alterations  had  been  made  for  the  better 
(which  he  found  to  be  very  confiderable,  though  yet 
imperfect),  he  publifhed  the  refult  of  his  lafl  laborious 
inveftigations,  in  “  An  Account  of  the  Principal  La¬ 
zarettoes  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  relative  to  the 
Plague,  together  with  further  Obfervations  on  fome 
Foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals,  and  additional  Remarks 
on  the  prefent  State  of  thofe  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,”  with  a  great  number  of  curious  plates.  The 
work  likewife  contained  Obfervations  on  Penitentiary 
Houfes,  which  had  been  encouraged  by  a<R  of  par¬ 
liament,  for  the  corre&ion  and  reformation  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  of  which  he  and  Dr  Fothergill  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  king  to  be  fuperintendants.  Befide  thefe, 
he  publifhed  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany’s  “new  Code 
of  Criminal  Law,  with  an  Engliih  Tranflaticn  :”  and 
of  all  his  publications  he  gave  away  a  vafl  number  of 
copies  among  his  acquaintance  in  the  molt  liberal  man¬ 
ner.  His  laying  open  the  horrors  of  defpotifm  in  a 
neighbouring  country  had  very  nearly  expofed  him  to 
the  fufferings  of  them  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  notice  of  our  ambaffador,  he  had  ended  his  days' 
in  the  Baftile. 

Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  what  he  had  already 
done,  he  concludes  his  “  Account  of  Lazarettoes” 
with  announcing  his  “intention  again  to  quit  his  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  purpofe  of  revifiting  RufTia,  Turkey,  and 
fome  other  countries,  and  extending  his  tour  in  the 
eaft.  I  am  not  infenhble  (fays  he)  of  the  dangers  that 
muft  attend  fuch  a  journey.  Trailing,  however,  in 
the  proteClion  of  that  kind  Providence  which  has  hi¬ 
therto  preferved  me,  I  calmly  and  cheerfully  commit 
myfelf  to  the  difpofal  of  unerring  wifdom.  Should 
it  pleafe  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the  profecution  of 
this  defign,  let  not  my  conduCI  be  uncandidly  imputed 
to  rafhnefs  or  enthufiafm,  but  to  a  ferious  deliberate 
conviClion  that  I  am  purfuing  the  path  of  duty,  and 
to  a  fincere  defire  of  being  made  an  inftrument  of  more 
extenfive  ufefulncfs  to  my  fellow-creatures  than  could 
be  expe&ed  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a  retired  life.” 
Accordingly,  to  the  great  concern  of  his  friends,  he 
fet  out  in  fummer  1789  on  this  hazardous  enterprizc  ; 
the  principal  cbje£l  of  which  was  to  adminifter  a  me¬ 
dicine  in  high  repute  at  home,  in  malignant  fevers  f,  f  Dr  Jama's 
under  a  flrong  perfuafion  that  it  would  be  equally  effi-  Powder, 
cacious  in  the  plague.  In  this  fecond  tour  in  the 
eaft,  “  it  did  pleafe  God  to  cut  off  his  life :”  for,  ha¬ 
ving  fpent  fome  time  at  Cherfon,  a  new  fettlement  of 
the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper 
or  Boryfthcncs,  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Black  fea,  near  Oczakow,  he  caught,  in  vifiting  the 
Ruffian  hofpital  of  that  place,  or  as  fome  fay  a  young 
lady  who  was  ill  of  the  fame  complaint,  a  malignant 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  20th  of  January, 
after  an  illnefs  of  about  twelve  days  :  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  kept,  according  to  his  exprefs  dire&ions 
to  his  fervant,  five  days,  he  was  buried,  by  his  own  de¬ 
fire,  in  the  garden  of  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  French  gentleman  from  whom  he  had 
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.toward  received  great  civilities,  by  liis  faithful  fervant  who  had 
II  attended  him  on  his  former  journeyings,  and  whom  he 
Iwre<  ,  exprcfsly  "enjoined  not  to  return  home  till  five  toeeks 
from  his  death.  While  abfent  on  his  firft  tour  to  Tur¬ 
key,  &c.  his  chara&er  for  a&ive  benevolence  had  (o 
much  attracted  the  public  attention,  that  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  was  fet  on  foot  to  ere&  a  ftatue  to  his  honour,  and 
in  no  long  fpace  above  1500I.  was  fubferibed  for  that 
•  purpofe.  But  fome  of  thofe  who  knew  Mr  Howard  beft, 
never  concurred  in  the  feheme,  being  well  affured  that 
he  would  neither  countenance  nor  accede  to  it*,  and  in 
l3ee  Gent.  confequence  of  two  letters  from  Mr  Howard  himfelf  * 
fog-  vol.  tQ  t^e  fubfcribers,  the  defign  was  laid  afide.  It  has, 
p.  101.  jj0Wever^  been  refumed  fince  his  death  :  And  furely, 
of  all  the  ftatues  or  monuments  ever  erected  by  pub¬ 
lic  gratitude  to  illuftrious  chara&ers  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  none  was  ever  ere&ed  in  honour  of 
worth  fo  genuine  and  admirable  as  his — who  devoted 
his  time,  his  ftrength,  his  fortune,  and  finally  facrificed 
his  life,  in  the  purfuits  of  humanity  : — who  (to  adopt 
Lprecb  at  the  exprefiive  words  of  Mr  Burke  f)  “  vifited  all  Eu- 
\ildhallin  rope  [and  the  eaft],  not  to  furvey  the  fumptuoufnefs  of 
Bftol,  palaces,  or  the  ftatelinefs  of  temples  *,  not  to  make  ac- 

ui0*  curate  meafurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  gran¬ 

deur,  nor  to  form  a  fcale  of  the  curiofity  of  modern  art  *, 
not  to  colle£t  medals,  or  to  collate  manuferipts  :  but  to 
dive  into  the  depth  of  dungeons  *,  to  plunge  into  the 
infe&ion  of  hofpitals  j  to  furvey  the  manfions  of  forrow 
and  of  pain  *,  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimenfions  of  mi- 
fery,  deprefiion,  and  contempt  ;  to  remember  the  for¬ 
gotten  ,  to  attend  to  the  negle£ted  5  to  vifit  the  forfa- 
ken  ;  and  to  compare  and  collate  the  diftrefles  of  all 
men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original  $  and  it  is 
as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  is  a  voyage 
of  difeovery,  a  circumnavigation  of  charity  ;  and  al¬ 
ready  the  benefit  of  liis  labour  is  felt  more  or  lefs  in 
every  countrv.” 

HOWDEN,  a  town  in  the  eaft  riding  of  York- 
fhire,  180  miles  from  London,  ftands  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Oufe,  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  four 
fairs  in  the  year.  Here  was  formerly  a  collegiate 
church  of  five  prebendaries  *,  adjacent  to  which  the 
bifliops  of  Durham,  who  poffefs  many  eftates  here  with 
a  temporal  jurifdiftion,  have  a  palace.  One  of  them 
built  a  very  tall  fteeple  to  the  church  here,  whither 
the  inhabitants  might  retire  in  cafe  of  inundations  $  to 
which  it  is  very  liable  from  the  great  frefhes  that  come 
down  the  Oufe  fometimes  at  ebb.  This  part  of  the 
county  is  from  hence  called  Howdenlhire,  and  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  conflux  of  feveral  large  rivers  that  fall  in¬ 
to  the  Humber.  At  Howdendikc  is  a  ferry  over  the 
Oufe. 

HOWE,  Richard,  Earl,  an  Englifli  naval  com¬ 
mander  of  dillinguifhed  eminence,  was  born  in  the 
year  1725,  being  the  fecond  fon  of  Lord  Vifcount 
Howe,  by  the  daughter  of  Baron  Kilmanfegg.  From 
his  early  attachment  to  the  life  of  a  mariner,  he  quit¬ 
ted  the  fchool  of  Eton  at  the  age  of  14,  and  went  on 
board  the  Severn,  the  honourable  Captain  Legge  be¬ 
ing  commander,  deftined  for  the  South  feas  under 
Commodore  Anfon.  Mr  Howe  next  appeared  in  the 
Burford,  Captain  Luftiington  commander,  who  being 
killed  in  an  expedition  againft  the  Caraccas,  Commo¬ 
dore  Knowles  made  Mr  Howe  an  adting  lieutenant.  At 
the  age  of  20  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  command¬ 


er  in  the  Baltimore  floop  of  war,  and  he  joined  a  fqua- 
dron  at  that  time  cruifing  off  the  coaft  of  Scotland, 
where  he  met  with  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his 
undaunted  courage  and  intrepidity,  by  engaging  and 
beating  off  two  French^  frigates  of  30  guns  each,  by 
the  aftiftance  of  another  armed  fhip,  notw'ithftanding  he 
was  feverely  wounded  in  the  head  during  the  action. 
This  fcrvice  was  immediately  and  very  juftly  reward¬ 
ed  with  the  rank  of  poft-captain.  He  was  foon  after 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  captain  on  board  Commodore 
Knowles’s  own  fhip  of  80  guns,  with  which  he  return¬ 
ed  to  England  in  the  year  1748.  When  hoftilities 
again  commenced,  he  commanded  the  Dunkirk  of  60 
guns,  in  North  America  ;  which  fhip  conftituted  part 
of  the  fquadron  under  Admiral  Bofcawen,  and  with 
which  he  captured  a  French  man  of  war  of  fuperior 
metal  off  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  5  viz.  the  Alcide 
of  64  guns.  In  order  to  annoy  the  coaft  of  France,  he 
received,  in  the  year  1758,  the  command  of  a  fmall 
fquadron,  with  which  he  effedfed  the  dcftru&ion,  at  St 
Malo,  of  a  number  of  magazines  and  fhips.  When  he 
ferved  on  board  the  Effex,  Prince  Edward,  afterwards 
duke  qf  York,  failed  with  him,  at  which  time  he  power¬ 
fully  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  Cher¬ 
bourg.  In  1758  his  elder  brother  fell  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  in  the  fervice  of  his  king  and  country,  on  which 
event  the  young  commodore  fucceeded  to  the  family- 
title  and  eftate.  In  the  following  year  he  participated 
of  the  honourable  victory  gained  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
over  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Conflans.  He 
aftenvards  ferved  in  the  Channel,  and  was  captain  of 
the  Amelia,  the  fhip  of  admiral  the  duke  of  York.  On 
the  reftoration  of  peace,  lie  was  nominated  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  fome  time  afterwards,  trea- 
furer  of  the  navy.  He  w'as  in  the  year  1770,  raifed  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  chofen  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  on  the  Mediterranean  ftation.  In 
1 775,  he  rofe  to  the  ftation  of  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue ;  in  confequence  of  which  rapid  promotions,  Lord 
Haw  ke  paid  him  the  following  compliment  in  the  houfe 
of  peers  :  “  Padvifed  his  majefty  to  make  the  promo¬ 
tion.  I  have  tried  my  Lord  Howe  on  important  occa- 
fions  ;  he  never  afked  me  how  he  was  to  execute  any 
fervice,  but  always  went  and  performed  it.” 

In  the  funimer  of  1776,  Lord  Howe  appeared  off 
Maffachufets,  as  commander-in-chief  of  his  Britannic 
majefty’s  fleet  a&ing  in  North  America,  and  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  commiftioner  for  reftoring  the  bleflings  of 
an  amicable  reconciliation.  All  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ors  were  made  acquainted  with  his  arrival  by  means  of 
circular  letters,  exprefiive  alfo  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
authority  invefted  in  him  and  his  fellow  commiflioners 
but  as  congrefs  did  not  deem  the  conditions  which  thefe 
letters  contained  to  be  at  all  fadsfadtory,  they  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  inferted  in  all  the  gazettes  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  people.  His  powers  being  thus  circum- 
feribed  at  the  very  commencement,  he  could  only  adl 
in  the  capacity  of  a  naval  commander,  in  which  he  aid¬ 
ed  the  operations  of  the  land  forces  with  uncommon 
ficill.  It  w  as  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  much 
glbry  could  redound  to  his  lordfliip  from  fuch  an  une¬ 
qual  conteft,  till  the  jundlion  of  France  with  America 
placed  the  contending  parties  more  upon  a  level.  On 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  D’Eftaign  in  the  month  of  July 
1778,  off  Sandy  Hook,  Lord  Howe  was  certainly  in  a 
4  N  2  v  ery 
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very  critical  fituation  5  but  by  an  exertioi  of  uncom¬ 
mon  fkill  and  dexterity,  the  French  commander  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire,  when  he  was  purfued  by  Lord 
Howe  to  Rhode  ifland,  after  he  obtained  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  under  Admiral  Byron.  The  intentions  of  the 
enemy  were  completely  counteracted,  and  the  campaign 
’was  finally  terminated  with  honour.  Here  he  refigned 
his  command,  and  came  over  to  England  5  but  in  1782 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue, 
made  a  vifcount  of  Great  Britain,  and  chofen  command¬ 
er  of  the  fleet  which  was  fent  for  the  relief  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  1  he  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were 
about  a  third  fuperior  to  that  under  Lord  Howe,  who, 
with  34  fail  of  the  line,  appeared  off  Gibraltar  in  the 
month  of  O&ober,  being  driven  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  by  contrary  winds.  Although  he  was  purfued  by 
the  combined  fleet,  he  found  means  to  fupply  the  fort- 
refs  with  provilions.  He  checked  the  enemy  by  a  par¬ 
tial  a<Rion,  and  notwithftanding  he  offered  to  give 
them  battle,  it  was  declined  on  their  part  j  and  he  had 
the  fatisfa6!ion  to  execute  his  commiffion  prior  to  his 
return  home,  in  fpite  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which 
he  had  to  encounter. 

He  was  nominated  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty  on  the 
termination  of  the  war,  which  he  both  refigned  and  re¬ 
fumed  by  different  changes  of  adminiffration.  In  the 
year  1787  he  was  chofen  admiral  of  the  white,  and 
created  an  earl  of  Great  Britain  in  the  following 
year.  When  hoflilities  were  renewed  with  France  in 
I793?  his  lordfhip  accepted  the  command  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  fleet,  at  the  exprefs  defire  of  his  Britannic  majef- 
ty,  but  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  any  thing 
decifive  till  the  fummer  of  1794.  On  the  ever  me¬ 
morable  iff  of  June,  with  a  fleet  confifting  of  23  fail  of 
the  line,  he  gave  battle  to  a  French  fleet  of  26,  gain¬ 
ing  a  moil  fignal  viflory  over  the  enemy,  capturing 
feven  of  their  (hips,  one  of  which  was  fo  (nattered  as 
to  go  to  the  bottom,  and  feveral  others  were,  in  the 
language  of  feamen,  very  much  crippled.  His  lordfhip 
had  the  good  fortune  not  to  lofe  a  (hip,  and  compara¬ 
tively  but  a  few  men,  confidering  the  prodigious  lofs  in 
this  rcfpedl  fuftained  by  the  enemy.  The  gratitude  of 
the  nation  was  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  this  naval 
victory,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  firft  of 
June  will  never  be  forgotten.  In  1795  he  was  made 
general  of  marines  ;  but  the  infirmities  which  feldom 
fail  to  be  the  concomitants  of  old  age,  induced  him  to 
refign  his  naval  command  in  the  year  1797,  and  on  his 
final  retreat  he  was  prefented  with  the  honours  of  the 
Garter.  His  great  influence  as  a  beloved  officer,  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  Rifle  a  fpirit  of  mutiny  and  difeon- 
tent  which  at  this  time  exhibited  alarming  fymptoms 
among  the  feamen  of  his  majeffy’s  fleets.  He  termina¬ 
ted  his  brilliant  and  honourable  career  on  the  3th  of 
Augufl  1799,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  leaving  none 
but  female  iffue  behind  him*  His  lordfhip’s  valour 
always  cool  and  Ready,  was  confequently  of  tjiat  nature 
which  enables  a  commander  to  make  the  moA  of  his 
fituation  5  his  judgment  was  found  and  penetrating, 
which  prevented  him  from  being  eaRly  impofed  upon 
by  external  appearances  5  and  his  feamanfhip  was  of 
the  moft  confummate  and  maAerly  kind.  It  is  with 
pleafure  we  clofe  this  concife  account  of  his  lordfhip’s 
public  life  by  cbferving,  that  his  country  was  deeply 
ferffihle  of  the  value  and  importance  of  his  fervices,  a 
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truth  fully  evinced  by  the  honours  and  preferments 
which  it  heaped  upon  him. 

HOWE-Ijland \  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  fea,  difeo- 
vertd  by  Captain  Wallis,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Society  iflands  Mopeha ;  lies  in  S.  Lat.  16.  46. 
and  W.  Long.  134.  8.  ^ 

Lord  Howe'S  //land,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  New  South  Wales,  difeovered  on  Febru¬ 
ary.  17th,  1788.  S.  Lat.  31.  36.  E.  Long.  139.  04. 
It  is  of  an  arched  figure,  lying  from  north- weA  to 
louth-eaA,  the  two  extremities  including  a  fpace  of 
about  fix  miles,  though,. by  reafon  of  the  curved  figure 
of  the  .ifland  itfelf,  it  is  near  feven  in  length.  It  is 
deeply  indented  in  the  middle  of  the  eafiern  part  by 
a  bay  named  Rofs’s  bay,  and  on  the  oppofite  and 
wefiern  part  has  another  named  Prince  William  Hen¬ 
ry  s  bay  \  fo  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  two 
iflands  joined  together  by  an  ifihmus,  which  in  fome 
places  is  not  above  half  a  mile  broad.  On  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  that  divifion  which  lies  raofi  to  the  north¬ 
ward  are  two  confiderable  bays,  named  Callam’s  and 
Hunter’s  bay  \  and  on  the  fouth-wefiern  part  of  the 
other  are  two  high  mountains,  the  moft  foutherly  na¬ 
med  Mount  Gower,  and  the  other  Mount  Lidgbird. 
The  convex  part  of  the  ifland  lying  towards  the  north- 
eaft,  and  the  concave  fide  towards  the  oppofite  quarter, 
is  terminated  by  two  points  named  Point  King  and 
Point  Philip.  No  freffi  water  was  found  on  the  ifland  ; 
but  it.  abounds  with  cabbage-palms,  mangrove,  and 
manchineel  trees,  even  up  to  the  fummits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  There  are  plenty  of  gannets,  and  a  land  fowl  of 
a  dufky  brown  colour,  with  a  bill  about  four  inches 
long,  and  feet  like  thofe  of  a,  chicken.  Thefe  were 
found  to  be  remarkably  fine  meat,  and  were  very  fat. 
There  are  many  large  pigeons,  and  the  white  ‘birds 
found  in  Norfolk  ifland  were  alfo  met  with  in  this 
place.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  red,  and  very  ftrong, , 
thick,  and  fliarp  pointed.  Great  numbers  of  fine 
turtle  frequent  this  ifland  in  fummer,  but  go  to  the 
northward  in  winter.  Thefe,  it  was  imagined,  would 
prove  of  great  fervice  to  the  colony  at  Port  Jackfon  • 
but,  from  fome  caufe  or  other,  it  appears  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  difappointed.  Plenty  of  fifti  were  caught 
by  a  hook  and  line.  At  the  diftance  of  about  four 
leagues  from  Lord  Howe’s  ifiand  is  a  very  remarkable 
and  high  rock,  to  which  the  name  of  Ball’s  Pyramid 
has  been  given.  This  ifland  may  be  approached  with¬ 
out  danger  ;  but  about  four  miles  from  the  fouth  weft 
part  of  the  pyramid  there  is  a  very  dangerous  roclc, 
which  fliows  itfelf  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
appears  not.to  be  larger  than  a  boat.  The  fouthern 
part  of  the  ifland  is  lined  with  a  faridy  beach,  which  is- 
guarded  againft  the  fea  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  at  the 
diftance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  through  which 
there  are  feveral  fmall  openings  for  boats  ;  but  there  is 
nowhere  a  greater  depth  of  water  within  the  reef  than 
four  feet.  By  the  account  of  Mr  Watts,  who  vifited 
this  ifland  in  his  return  from  Port  Jackfon,  the  iflhmus 
which  joins  the  two  parts  has  evidently  been  overflow¬ 
ed,  and  the  ifland  disjoined,  as  in  the  very  centre  the 
men  faw  large  beds  of  coral  rocks  and  great  quantities 
of  fhells  y  and  on  the  eafl,  which  feems  in  general  to 
be  the  weather-fide,  the  fea  has  thrown  up  a  bank  of 
fand  from  23  to  30  feet  high,  which  ferves  as  a  bar¬ 
rier  againft  future  inundations.  The  ifland  alfo  ap¬ 
pears 
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s  pears  to  have  differed  by  volcanic  eruptions,  as  great 
quantities  of  pumice-ftones  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind  were  found  upon  it.  Mr  Auftin  alfo  found  the 
whole  reef  which  (belters  the  weft  bay  a  burnt-up  mafs. 
The  time  he  vifited  the  iflarid  was  that  of  the  incuba¬ 
tion  of  the  gannets,  of  which  there  were  then  prodigi¬ 
ous  numbers,  their  nefts  being  only  hollows  made  in 
the  fand,  there  not  being  any  quadrupeds  on  the 
ifland  to  difturb  them.  Befidcs  th^  large  pigeons  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  they  met  with  beautiful  parrots  and 
parroquets  ;  a  new  fpecies  of  the  coote,  as  well  as  of  the 
Tail  and  magpie.  They  found  likewife  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  fmall  bird  of  a  brown  colour  with  a  yellow  breaft, 
and  yellow  on  the  wing,  which  feemed  to  be  a  fpecies 
of  humming  bird.  They  found  alfo  a  black  bird  like 
a  (heerwafer,  having  a  hooked  bill  ;  and  which  bur¬ 
rows  in  the  ground.  The  only  infedls  met  with  here 
were  the  common  earth-worm  and  ants  :  which  laft 
were  in  great  plenty.  Beftdes  the  trees  already  men¬ 
tioned,  they  found  feveral  efculent  vegetables,  as  feur- 
vy-grafs,  celery,  fpinach,  endive,  and  famphire. 

HOWITZ,  a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted  upon  a  field- 
carriage  like  a  gun.  The  difference  between  a  mortar 
and  a  howitz  is,  that  the  trunnions  of  the  firft  are  at 
the  end,  and  at  the  middle  in  the  laft.  The  invention 
of  howitzes  is  of  much  later  date  than  mortars,  for 
they  really  had  their  origin  from  them.  The  conftruc- 
tions  of  howitzes  are  as  various  and  uncertain  as  thofe 
of  mortars,  excepting  the  chambers,  which  are  all 
cylindric.  They  are  diftinguiftied  by  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  ;  for  inftance,  a  ten  inch  howitz  is  that  the 
diameter  of  w^ich  is  10  inches ;  and  fo  of  the  fmaller 
ones. 

HOWTH,  a  promontory  which  forms  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  having  a  fmall  village 
about  feven  miles  north-eaft  from  that  city  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Leinfter.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family 
of  St  Lawrence,  who  were  fo  called  from  a  vi£iory 
obtained  by  them  over  the  Irifti  on  St  Lawrence’s  day 
1177,  their  former  name  being  Triftram  ;  and  this 
place  has  continued  in  poffeftion  of  the  family  above 
600  years.  N.  Lat.  53.  21.  W.  Long.  6.  22.  The 
fhores  off  this  hill  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  affording, 
however,  a  few  harbours  for  fmall  craft.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  called  Ben-hedar,  i.  e.  “the  birds  promontory;” 
and  celebrated  for  having  Dun  Criomthan,  or  the  rath 
or  royal  palace  of  Criomthan  ere&ed  on  it,  he  having 
been  chief  or  king  of  that  diftrift,  and  memorable  for 
making  feveral  fuecefsful  defeents  on  the  coaft  of 
Britain  againft  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Agricola. 
Howth,  though  now  ftript  of  trees,  was  formerly  co¬ 
vered  with  venerable  oaks,  and  was  a  feat  of  the  Dru¬ 
ids  ;  one  of  their  altars  ftill  remains  in  a  fequeftered 
valley  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  hill.  The  manfion  houfe 
is  built  in  form  of  a  caftle,  and  was  probably  ere6lcd 
by  Sir  Armoricus  Triftram.  Near  the  houfe  (lands 
the  family  chapel,  and  on  the  weftern  (hore  are  the 
ruins  of  St  Mary’s  church,  with  fume  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  of  Lord  Howth’s  anceftors.  Due  weft  of  Howth 
houfe  are  the  ruins  of  St  Fenton’s  church. 

HOY,  a  fmall  veffel  chiefly  ufed  in  coafting,  or  car¬ 
rying  goods  to  or  from  a  (hip,  in  a  road  or  bay,  where 
the  ordinary  lighters  cannot  be  managed  with  fafety 
or  convenience. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  deferibe  precifely  the 


marks  of  diftin&ion  between  this  veffel  and  fome  others  Hey 
of  the  fame  fize,  which  are  alfo  rigged  in  the  fame  man-  Kua{jeine 

ner;  becaufe  what  is  called  a  hoy  in  one  place,  would .  _ _ 

affume  the  name  of  a  JJoop  or  /mack  in  another  ;  and 
even  the  people  who  navigate  thefe  veffels,  have,  upon 
examination,  very  vague  ideas  of  the  marks  by  which 
they  are  diftinguiftied  from  thofe  above  mentioned. 

In  Holland  the  hoy  has  two  mails  ;  in  England,  it 
has  but  one,  where  the  main-fail  is  fometimes  extend¬ 
ed  by  a  boom,  and  fometimes  without  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  defined  a  fmall  veffel,  ufually  rigged 
as  a  (loop,  and  employed  for  carrying  paffengers  and 
luggage  from  one  place  to  another,  particularly  on  the 
fea-coaft. 

Hoy,  one  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  which  lie  off  the 
north  coaft  of  Scotland,  is  (ituated  between  the  ifland 
of  Pomona  and  the  north  coaft  of  Caithnefs,  and  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  fmall  ifland  of  Graemfay  by  a  found 
of  a  mile  broad.  The  whole  ifland  is  nearly  occupied  by 
three  large  hills,  of  which  that  to  the  north-eaft  rifes 
from  a  broad  bafe  to  the  height  of  1 200  feet.  Some 
veins  of  lead  and  iron  have  been  difeovered  in  this 
ifland.  Birch  trees  of  ccnfiderable  fize  feem  to  have 
been  produced  on  it  in  former  times.  But  at  prefent 
its  vegetable  productions,  excepting  what  are  fit  for 
(beep  pafture,  are  extremely  limited.  A  few  hardy  al¬ 
pine  plants  and  ftunted  (hrubs  include  the  whole.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  520.  The 
Dwarfie  ftone  is  the  only  monument  of  antiquity  in  the 
ifland.  This  is  a  large  mafs  of  fand-ftone  32  feet  long, 

18  broad,  and  7I-  feet  thick  above  the  furface.  It  is 
hollowed  within,  and  divided  into  three  apartments, 
one  of  which,  called  the  dwarf's  bed,  is  five  feet  eight 
long,  by  two  feet  broad.  It  has  probably  been  the  re¬ 
treat  of  a  hermit.  Tradition  fays  that  it  was  the  hahL 
tation  of  a  giant.  Waas  oj  Waes,  which  is  often  coni-  ' 
fidered  as  a  diftincl  ifland,  makes  part  of  Hoy.  It  is 
diffinguifhed  for  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Longkope,  one  of  the  fineft  and  fafeft  in 
Europe.  Waas  contains  750  inhabitants. 

HOYE,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Weftphalia,  and 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Wefer,  and  is  fubjeCI  to  the  el eClor  of  Hand¬ 
over.  E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  5. 

HUAHEINE,  one  of  the  SOCIETY  Iflands,  in  the 
South  fea,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  16  43.  W.  Long.  150. 

52.  and  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  Its 
fui'face  is  hilly  and  uneven,  and  it  has  a  fafe  and  con¬ 
venient  harbour.  It  was'*  firft  difeovered  by  Captain 
Gook  in  1769.  It  is  divided  by  a  deep  inlet  into  tw^o 
peninfulas  conne&ed  by  an  ifthmus,  which  is  entirely 
overflowed  at  high  water.  From  the  appearance  of  its 
hills  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  country  has  at  fome 
period  or  other  been  the  feat  of  a  volcano.  Thefummit 
of  one  of  them  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  crater, 
and  a  blackifh  fpongy  earth  was  feen  upon  one  of  its 
fides,  which  feemed  to  be  lava ;  and  the  rocks  and  clay 
every  where  had  a  burnt  appearance.  The  ifland  is 
plentifully  fupplied  with  water  by  many  rivulets  which 
defeend  from  the  mountains  and  broken  rocks.  The 
inhabitants  are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans  ;  and  their 
conduft  is  bolder  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  Society  iflands.  They  are  a  (lout  large-made 
people,  fome  of  the  tailed  being  fix  feet  three  inches 
in  height ;  they  are  extremely  indolent,  and  feem-  to 
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have  as  little  curiofity  as  fear.  The  dogs  are  in  great 
favour  with  all  their  women,  “  who  could  not  have  ca- 
reffed.  them  (fays  Mr  Forfter)  with  a  more  ridiculous 
affection  if  they  had  been  European  ladies  of  fafliion.” 
Here  was  feen  a  middle-aged  woman,  whofe  breads 
were  full  of  milk,  offering  them  to  a  little  puppy  who 
had  been  trained  up  to  fuck  them.  The  fight  difguftcd 
thofe  who  faw  it  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  for¬ 
bear  expreffing  their  diflike  to  it;  but  the  woman  fmil- 
ed,  and  told  them  that  fhc  allowed  young  pigs  to  do 
the  fame.  .  It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  woman  had 
loll  her  child.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  prefent  at 
a  dramatic  entertainment  on  this  ifland  :  the  piece  re- 
prefented  a  girl  running  away  from  her  parents ;  and 
feemed  to  be  levelled  at  a  female  paffenger  who  had 
come  in  Captain  Cook’s  fliip  from  Otaheite,  and  who 
happened  to  be  prefent  at  the  representation.  It  made 
fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  girl,  that  the  gentlemen  could 
fcarce  prevail  upon  her  to  fee  the  piece  out,  or  to  re¬ 
frain  from  tears  while  it  was  acting.  It  concluded 
with  the  reception  {he  was  fuppofed  to  meet  with  from 
her  friends,  which  was  made  out  not  to  be  a  very 
agreeable  one. — Thefe  people  introduce  extempore 
pieces  upon  occafion  3  and  it  is  moft  probable  that  this 
was  meant  as  a  fatire  upon  the  girl  above  mentioned, 
and  to  difcourage  others  from  acting  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner. 

HUBERT,  St,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
confines  of  Liege,  with  a  very  fine  abbey,  where  they 
bring  thofe  that  are  bit  by  mad  animals  to  be  cured. 
E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  1. 

HUBNER,  John,  a  learned  geographer  of  Ger¬ 
many,  taught  geography  at  Leipfic  and  Hamburg  with 
extraordinary  refutation 3  and  died  at  Hamburg  in  1 732, 
aged  63.  His  principal  work  is  A  Geographical  Trea- 
tife,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1746,  in  6  vols  i2mo. 
HUDSON,  Jefirey.  See  Dwarf. 

Hudson,  Henry .  Of  this  eminent  naval  difcover- 
er  we  know  nothing  prior  to  the  year  1607,  when  he 
was  employed  by  fome  London  merchants  in  a  fmall 
velfel,  for  exploring  a  north-eaft  paflage  to  China  and 
Japan.  He  fet  fail  on  the  lit  of  May  with  only  ten 
men  and  a  boy,  and  reached  as  high  as  8o°  of  N.  Lat. 
where  being  ftopt  by  the  ice,  he  returned  to  England 
in  the  month  of  September  following.  In  his  next 
voyage  he  landed  at  Nova  Zembla,  but  could  make  no 
farther  eaft,  and  he  returned  in  Auguft  next  year. 
The  Dutch  Eafl  India  Company  fitted  him  out  in  1609, 
with  a  crew  of  20  men,  Englifh  and  Dutch,  and  after 
in  vain  attempting  to  penetrate  eaftward,  he  fleered  for 
the  American  coaft,  and  went  as  far  as  Chefapeak  bay. 
His  crew  mutinying,  he  durft  not  attempt  a  wefterly 
paflage  through  Davis’s  ilrait,  and  therefore  returned 
home. 

His  knowledge  in  confequence  of  thefe  voyages  in- 
created  his  ardour  for  difeovery,  and  he  again  made  an 
offer  of  his  fervices  to  the  Dutch  Eafl:  India  Company, 
which  were  not  accepted  ;  and  for  his  laft  voyage,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  fome  of  his 
friends,  fitted  him  out.  On  the  17th  of  April  he  fet 
fail,  and  came  in  fight  of  Greenland  on  the  4th  of  June. 
Sailing  weftward,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  ffrait 
which  bears  his  name,  through  which  he*  advanced 
along  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  which  he  called  Nova  Bri¬ 
tannia ,  Here  he  hoped  he  had  difeovered  the  long- 
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wi flied -for  paflage  3  but  he  found  he  was  only  in  a  bay, 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  which  he  determined  to  winter. 
After  this  he  fitted  out  his  fliallop  for  farther  difeove- 
ries,  but  as  he  had  no  means  of  revi&ualling  his  fliip, 
he  diflributed  his  laft  remaining  bread  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  among  his  people,  and  returned  home.  His 
mutinous  crew  entered  his  cabin  by  night,  tied  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  fet  him  aftiore  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  ftraits,  with  eight  of  the  crew  who  were  moft 
attached,  to  him.  They  were  never  more  heard  of, 
and  it  is  probable  they  were  fwallowed  up  by  the 
waves.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  end  of  this  adventu¬ 
rous  mariner  !  • 

Hudson,  William ,  a  celebrated  Englifh  botanift, 
was  born  at  Weftmoreland  about  1730.  He  was  bound 
apprentice  to  an  apothecary  in  London,  whofe  bufinefs 
he  took,  and  proved  a  friend  to  the  widow  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  It  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  Dr  Pulteney, 
that  he  had  a  refidence  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  but  we 
are  not  informed  in  ivhat  capacity.  He  wasalfo  F.  R.S. 
and  died  of  a  paralytic  diftemper  in  May  1793.  He 
poffeffed  a  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  Englifh  plants, 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  an  arrangement  of 
Englifh  botany  according  to  the  Linnaean  clafiification, 
a  talk  which  had  been  previoufly  attempted  by  Dr 
Hill,  but  the  execution  was  very  imperfe£l.  Hudfon’s 
Flora  Anglica  appeared  in  17 62,  in  one  volume  8vo, 
the  Latin  preface  to  which  was  written  by  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Mr  Stiilingfleet,  and  received  with  great  applaufe, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  adoption  in  England  of 
the  fexual  fyftem. 

The  merits  of  Mr  Hudfon  arc  thus  deferibed  by  Dr 
J.  E.  Smith.  “  His  memory  requires  no  ftudied  eulo- 
gium  here,  as  every  page  of  the  prefent  Work  is  an  in¬ 
dex  to  his  labours.  May  the  writer  of  this  leave  no 
more  errors  behind  him  as  an  author,  or  as  a  man.” 
Mr  Hudfon  well  underftood  the  infers  and  {hells  of 
Great  Britain,  and  aLvays  meditated  a  Fauna  Britan - 
nica .  His  temper  is  faid  To  have  been  gentle,  rather 
clofe,  but  kind  to  thofe  who  gained  his  efteem. 

HULSON’S  Bay ,  a  large  bay  of  North  America,  ly¬ 
ing  between  51  and  69  degrees  of  latitude,  difeovered 
in  1610,  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intrepid  mariner, 
in  fearching  after  a  north-w'eft  paffage  to  the  South  Teas, 
difeovered  three  ftraits,  through  which  he  hoped  to  find 
out  a  new  way  to  Afia  by  America.  He  had  made 
two  voyages  before  on  the  fame  adventure  3  the  firft 
in  1607,  and  the  fecond  in  1608.  In  his  third  and  laft, 
i6io,  he  entered  the  ftraits  that  lead  into  this  new 
mediterranean,  the  bay  known  by  his  name  3  coafted 
a  great  part  of  it  3  and  penetrated  to  eighty  degrees 
and  a  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His 
ardour  for  the  difeovery  not  being  abated  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  he  ftruggled  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and 
world  of  froft  and  fnow,  he  ft  aid  here  until  the  enfu- 
ing  fpring,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  1611 
to  purfue  his  difeoveries  3  but  his  crew,  who  fuffered 
equal  hardlhips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport 
them,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofe 
who  were  moft  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  them 
to  the  fury  of  the  icy  Teas  in  an  open  boat.  Hudfon 
and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowred  up  by  the 
waves,  or  gaining  the  inhofpitable  coaft  w'ere  deftroyed 
by  the  favages  5  but  the  {hip  and  the  reft  of  the  men 
returned  home.  Other  attempts  towards  a  difeovery 
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Jufo’s  were  made  in  1612  and  1667  ;  and  a  patent  for  plant- 
fry  Ing  the  country,  with  a  charter  for  a  company,  was 

-v - 'obtained  in  the  year  1670.  In  1746  Captain  Ellis 

f  wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  2.  half,  and 
Captain  Chridopher  attempted  farther  difcoveries.  in 
1761.  But  befides  thefe  and  the  late  voyages,  whieh 
fatisfy  Us  that  we  mud  not  look  for  a  paflage  on  this 
fide  of  the  latitude  67  degrees  north,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  for  a  journey  by  land  ; 
which  throws  mueh  additional  light  on  this  matter,  by 
affording  what  may  be  called  demonftration,  how  much 
farther  north,  at  lead  in  fome  parts  of  their  voyage, 
(hips  mud  go,  before  they  ean  pafs  from  one  fide  of 
America  to  the  other.  The  northern  Indians,  who 
come  down  to  the  company’s  factories  to  trade,  had 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  people  a  river,  which, 
on  aeeount  of  much  copper  being  found  near  it,  had 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Copper-mine  river.  The 
company  being  defirous  of  examining  into  this  matter 
with  precifion,  directed  Mr  Hearne,  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  in  their  ferviee,  and  who  haying  been  brought 
up  for  the  navy  and  fervbd  in  it  the  war  before  lad, 
was  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  purpofe,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  over  land  under  the  convoy  of  thofe  Indians,  for 
that  river,  which  he  had  orders  to  furvey  if  poffible 
quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the  fea  ;  to  make  obferva- 
tions  for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  \  and  to 
bring  home  maps  and  drawings  both  of  it  and  the 
countries  through  which  he  (hould  pafs.  Accordingly 
Mr  Hearne  fet  out  from  Prince  of  Wales’s  fort,  on 
Churchill  river,  latitude  58°  47-  north,  and  longi¬ 
tude  940  7^'  wed  from  Greenwich,  on  the  7th  of 

I  December  1776.  On  the  13th  of  June  he  reaehed 
the  Copper-mine  river,  and  found  it  all  the  way,  even 
to  its  exit  into  the  fea,  eneumbered  with  fhoals  and 
falls,  and  emptying  itfelf  into  it  over  a  dry  flat  of  the 
diore,  the  tide  being  then  out,  which  feemed  by  The 
edges  of  the  ice  to  rife  about  12  or  14  feet.  This 
rife,  on  account  of  the  falls,  will  carry  it  but  a  very 
fmall  way  within  the  river’s  mouth,  fo  that  the  water 
in  it  had  not  the  lead  brackifh  tade.  Mr  Hearne  was 
neverthelefs  fure  of  the  place  it  emptied  itfelf  into  be¬ 
ing  the  fea,  ora  braneh  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of  whale¬ 
bone  and  feal  fkins  whieh  the  Efquimaux  had  at  their 

I  tents,  and  alfo  by  tile  number  of  feals  which  he  faw 
upon  the  ice.  The  fea  at  the  river’s  mouth  was  full  of 
iflands  and  flioals  as  far  as  he  could  fee  by  the  abid¬ 
ance  of  a  pocket  telefeope  \  and  the  ice  was  not  yet 
(July  17th)  broken  up,  but  thawed  away  only  for 

(about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  diore,  and  for 
a  little  way  round  the  ifiands  and  fhoals  which  lay  off 
the  river’s  mouth.  But  he  had  the  mod  extenfive  view 
of  the  fea  When  he  was  about  eight  miles  up  the  river  ;  , 
from  which  dation  the  extreme  partsof  it  bore  north-wed 
by  wed  and  north-ead.  By  the  time  Mr  Hearne  had 
finiihed  his  furvey  of  the  river,  which  was  about  one 
o’cloek  in  the  morning  on  the  1 8th,  there  came  on  a  • 
very  thick  fog  and  drizzling  rain  ;  and  as  he  had  found 
the  river  and  fea  in  every  refpedl  unlikely  to  be  of  any 
utility,  he  thought  it  unneqeffary  to  wait  for  fair  wea¬ 
ther  to  determine  the  latitude  more  exa£lly  by  obferva** 
lion  *,  but  by  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  in  obferv- 
ing  the  courfes  and  didances,  walking  from  Congeca- 
thawhachaga,  where  he  had  two  very  good  obferva- 
fcions,  he  thinks,  the  latitude  may  be  depended  on  with¬ 


in  207  at  the  utmod.  It  appears  from  the  map  which 
Mr  Hearne  condrucled  of  this  fingular  journey,  that , 
the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river  lies  in  latitude  720 
north,  and  longitude  250  wed  from  Churchill  river ;  that 
is,  about  119°  wed  of  Greenwich.  Mr  Hearne’s  jour¬ 
ney  back  from  the  Copper-mine  river  to  Churehill  lad¬ 
ed  till  June  30th  1772  :  fo  that  he  was  abfent  almod  a 
year  and  feven  months.  The  unparalleled  harddiips 
he  differed,  and  the  effential  ferviee  he  performed, 
met  with  a  fuitable  reward  from  his  raaders,  and  he 
was  made  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales’s  fort  on 
Churchill  river.  But  though  the  adventurers  failed 
in  the  original  purpofe  for  whieh  they  navigated  this 
bay,  their  project,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  this  country,  as  is  lhown  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Company  ( Hud/on’s  Bay). 

The  country  lying  round  Hudfon’s  bay  is  called 
New  Britain ,  or  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux  \  com¬ 
prehending  Labrador ,  now  North  and  South  Wales. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  oeean,  after  leaving 
to  the  north  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis’s  draits,  is  be¬ 
tween  Refolution  ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button’s  ifles 
on  the  Labrador  coad  to  the  fouth,  forming  the  eadern 
extremity  of  the  draits  didinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
its  great  difeoverer.  The  coads  are  very  high,  rocky, 
and  rugged  at  top  *,  in  fome  plaees  precipitous,  but 
fometimes  exhibit  large  beaches.  The  ides  of  Salif- 
bury,  Nottingham,  and  Digges,  are  alfo  very  lofty  and 
naked.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay 
is  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  From  Cape  Churchill 
to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay  are  regular  foundings  \  near 
the  lhore  diallow,  with  muddy  or  landy  bottom.  To 
the  north  of  Churchill  the  foundings  are  irregular,  the 
bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome  parts  the  roeks  appear  above 
the  furface  at  low  water.  From  Moo fe  river  or  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  to  Cape  Churchill  the  land  is  flat, 
marfliy,  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch,  larch,  and  wil¬ 
lows.  From  Cape  Churchill  to  Wager’s  Water  the 
coads  are  all  high  and  rocky  to  the  very  fea,  and 
woodlefs,  except  the  mouths  of  Pockerekefko  and  Seal 
rivers.  The  hills  on  their  back  are  naked,  nor  are 
there  any  trees  for  a  great  didance  inland. 

The  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  are  filled  with  fhoals 
except  that  of  Churchill,  in  which  the  larged  fliips 
may  lie  \  but  ten  miles  higher,  the  channel  is  obdrudL 
ed  with  land  banks  \  and  all  thefe  rivers,  as  far  as  has  - 
been  navigated,  are  full  of  rapids  and  catara&s  from 
ten  to  fixty  feet  perpendicular.  Down  thefe  rivers  the 
Indian  traders  find  a  quick  paffage  ;  but  their  return 
is  a  labour  of  many  months.  As  far  inland  as  the 
company  have  fettlements,  which  is  fix  hundred  miles 
to  the  wed,  at  a  place  called  Hudfon  Houfe,  lat.  53. 
long.  106.  27.  from  London,  is  a  flat  country  :  nor  is 
it  known  how  far  to  the  eaflward  the  great  chain 
feen  by  our  navigators  from  the  Pacific  ocean  branches 
off. 

The  climate  even  about  Haye’s  river,  in  only  lat. 
57.  is  during  winter  exeeflively  cold.  The  fnows  be¬ 
gin  to  fall  in  O6tober,  and  continue  falling  by  inter¬ 
vals  the.  whole  winter  \  and  when  the  frod  is  mod  ri¬ 
gorous,  in  form  of  the  fined  fand.  .  The  ice  on  the 
rivers  is  eight  feet  thick.  Port-wine  freezes  into  a 
folid  mafsj  brandy  coagulates.  The  very  breath  fell"; 
on  the  blankets  of  the  beds  in  the  form  of  a  hoar  frod, 
and  the  bed-clothes  often  were  found  frozen  to  the  wall. 
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Iniclfon’s  The  fun  rifes  in  the  fhorteft  day  at  five  minutes  paft 
^y,Mi  ,  nine,  and  fets  five  minutes  before  three.  In  the  longeft 
day  the  fun  rifes  at  three,  and  fets  about  nine.  The  ice 
begins  to  difappear  in  May*  and  hot  weather  commences 
about  the  middle  of  June,  which  at  times  is  fo  violent 
as  to  fcorch  the  face  of  the  hunters.  Thunder  is  not 
frequent,  but  very  violent.  But  there  mull  be  great 
difference  of  heat  and  cold  in  this  vaff  extent,  which 
reaches  from  lat.  50.  40.  to  lat.  63.  north. — During 
winter  the  firmament  is  not  without  its  beauties.  Mock 
funs  and  halos  are  not  unfrequent;  they  are  very  bright, 
and  richly  tinged  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
The  fun  rifes  and  fets  with  a  large  cone  of  yellowifh 
light.  The  night  is  enlivened  with  the  Aurora  Bore¬ 
alis,  which  fpreads  a  thoufand  different  lights  and  co¬ 
lours  over  the  whole  concave  of  the  Iky,  not  to  be  de¬ 
faced  even  by  the  fplendour  of  the  full  moon  ;  and  the 
ftars  are  of  a  fiery  rednefs. 

The  eaffern  boundary  of  the  bay  is  Terra  di  La¬ 
brador  ;  the  northern  part  has  a  ftraight  coaft  facing  the 
bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  ifles  innumerable.  A  vaff 
bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  fea,  lies  within  it,  and 
opens  into  Hudfon’s  bay  by  means  of  Gulf  Hazard, 
through  which  the  beluga  whales  dart  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  Here  the  company  had  a  fettlement  for  the  fake 
of  the  fifnery,  and  for  trading  with  the  Efquimaux; 
but  deferted  it  as  unprofitable  about  the  year  1758  or 
1759.  The  eaffern  coaff  is  barren  paft  the  efforts  of 
cultivation.  The  furface  is  everywhere  uneven,  and 
covered  with  maffes  of  ftone  of  an  amazing  fize.  It  is 
a  country  of  fruitlefs  valleys  and  frightful  mountains, 
fome  of  an  aftonifliing  height  :  the  firff  watered  by  a 
chain  of  lakes,  formed  not  from  fprings  but  rain  and 
fnow,  fo  chilly  as  to  be  productive  of  only  a  few'  fmall 
trout.  The  mountains  have  here  and  there  a  blighted 
ihr'ub,  or  a  little  mofs.  The  valleys  are  full  of  crooked 
ffunted  trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and  cedars,  or  rather 
a  Ipecies  of  juniper.  In  lat.  60.  on  this  coaff,  vege¬ 
tation  ceafes.  The  whole  fliore,  like  that  on  the  weft, 
is  faced  with  iflands  at  fome  diffance  from  land.  The 
•inhabitants  among  the  mountains  are  Indians;  along 
the  coails  Efquimaux.  The  dogs  of  the  former  are 
very  fmall ;  of  the  latter  large,  and  headed  like  a  fox. 
Notwilhffanding  they  have  rein-deer,  they  never  train 
them  for  the  fledge  ;  but  apply  the  .dogs  to  that  ufe. 
Walrufes  vifit  a  place  called  Nuchvunk,  in  lat.  60. 
during  winter  ;  from  thence  the  natives  purchafe  the 
teeth  with  which  they  head  their  darts.  Davis  fuf- 
pected  that  he  had  found  a  paffage  on  this  coaff  in 
1586,  to  the  Wefterri  ocean  ;  but  it  proves  no  more 
than  a  deep  bay. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced 
them  to  fend,  in  the  year  1752,  miflionaries  from 
Greenland  to  his  country.  They  fixed  ori  Nifbet’s  har¬ 
bour  for  their  fettlement ;  but  the  firff  party  was  partly 
killed,  partly  driven  away.  In  1764,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  government,  another  attempt  was  made. 
The  miffionaries  were  well  received  by  the  Efquimaux, 
and  the  million  goes  on  with  fuccefs. 

The  animals  of  thefe  countries  are,  the  moofe 
deer,  flags,  rein-deer,  bears,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes, 
beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  marlins,  fquirrels,  ermines,  wild 
cats,  and  hares.  The  rein-deer  pafs  in  vaff  herds  to¬ 
wards  the  north  in  O&ober,  feeking  the  extreme  cold. 
The  male  polar  bears  rove  out  at  fea,  on  the  floating 
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ice,  1110ft  of  the  winter,  and  till  June  :  the  females  lie  Ktl*^ 
concealed  in, the  woods,  or  beneath  the  banks  of  ri-  % 

vers  till  March,  when  the}'  come  abroad  with  iheir  li 

twin  cubs,  and  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fea  in  fearth  Hl'ea^ 
of  their  conforts.  Several  are  killed  in  their  paffage  ;  •_ 
and  thofe  which  are  wounded  fhow  vaff  fury,  roar 
hideoufly,  and  bite  and  .throw  up  into  the  air  even 
their  own  progeny.  The  females  and  the  young,  when 
not  interrupted,  continue  their  way  to  fea.  In  June 
the  males  return  to  fliore,  and  by  Auguft  are  joined 
by  their  conforts,  with  the  cubs,  by  that  time  of  a 
confiderable  fize.  The  feathered  kind  are,  geefe, 
buftards,  ducks,  partridges,  and  all  manner  of  wild¬ 
fowls.  Indeed  multitudes  of  birds  retire  to  this  re¬ 
mote  country,  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  from 
places  moft  remotely  fouth,  perhaps  from  the  Antilles; 
and  fome  even  of  the  moft  delicate  little  fpecies. 

Moft  of  them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic  fowls,  are 
feen  returning  fouthward  with  their  young  broods  to 
more  favourable  climates.  The  favages,  in  fome  re- 
fpejts,  regulate  their  months  by  the  appearance  of  birds; 
and  have  their  goofe  month  from  the  vernal  appearance 
of  geefe  from  the  fouth.  All  the  grous  kind,  ravens, 
cinereous  crows,  titmoufe,  and  Lapland  finch,  brave  the 
fevereft  winter ;  and  feveral  of  the  falcons  and  owls 
feek  ihelter  in  the  woods.  Of  fifh,  there  are  whales, 
morfes,  feals,  cod-fifh,  and  a  white  fifti  preferable  to  her¬ 
rings;  and  in  their  rivers  and  frelh  waters,  pike,  perch, 
carp,  and  trout. 

All  the  quadrupeds  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed 
with  a  clofe,  foft,  warm  fur.  In  fummer  there  is  here, 
as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  feveral 
animals ;  when  that  feafon  is  over,  which  holds  only 
for  three  months,  they  all  affume  the  livery  of  winter, 
and  every  fort  of  beafts,  and  moft  of  their  fowls,  are  of 
the  colour  of  the  fnow  ;  every  thing  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate  is  white.  This  is  a  furprifing  phenomenon.  But 
what  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and  what  is  indeed  one  of 
the  moft  ftriking  things,  that  draw  the  moft  inattentive 
to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  Britain  that  have 
been  carried  into  Hudfon’s  bay,  on  the  approach  of 
winter  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair 
than  they  had  originally. 

Hudson's-Boij  Company.  See  Company. 

Hudson's  River ,  a  large  river  of  .North  America 
which  rifes  on  the  eaft  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  running 
by  Albany,  and  on  the  back  of  the  fouth  part  of  New- 
England  through  part  of  New-York,  falls  into  the  bay 
of  the  fea  beyond  the  weft  end  of  Long-Ifland,  and  be¬ 
low  the  town  of  New-York. 

HUD  SONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
dodeeandria  clafs.  See  BOTANY  Index. 

HUE  and  Cry,  in  Law,  the  purfuit  of  a  perfon 
who  has  committed  felony  on  the  highway. — Of  this 
cuftom,  which  is  of  Britifh  origin,  the  following  de¬ 
duction  is  given  bv  Mr  Whitaker.  46  When  it  was 
requifite  for  the  Britons  to  call  out  their  warriors  into 
the  field,  they  ufed  n  method  that  was  particularly 
marked  by  its  expeditioufnefs  and  decifivenefs,  and  re¬ 
mains  partially  among  us  to  this  moment.  They  raifed 
a  cry,  which  was  immediately  caught  by  others, 
and  in  an  inftant  tranfmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  all  the  region.  And,  as  the  notice  palled 
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Hue  and  along,  the  warriors  fnatched  their  arms,  and  hurried 
TGl7.  away  to  the  rendezvous.  We  have  a  remarkable  de- 
H“er‘  .  fcription  of  the  fa&  in  Coefar,  and  there  fee  the  alarm 
propagated  in  1 6  or  17  hours  through  160  miles  in  a 
line.  And  the  fame  praflice  has  been  retained  by  the 
Highlanders  to  our  own  time.  When  the  lord  of  a 
clan  received  intelligence  of  an  enemy’s  approach,  he 
immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword,  dipped 
the  end  of  a  half-burnt  flick  in  the  blood,  and  then 
gave  it  and  the  notice  of  the  rendezvous  to  be  carried 
to  the  next  hamlet.  The  former  fymbolically  threat¬ 
ened  fire  and  fword  to  all  his  followers  that  did  not  in- 
flantly  repair  to  the  latter.  The  notice  was  defpatched 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  with  the  utmoft  expedition  3 
and  in  three  or  four  hours  the  whole  clan  was  in  arms, 
and  affembled  at  the  place  appointed.  This  was  within 
thefe  few  years  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  the  chief¬ 
tains  affembled  their  followers  for  war.  The  firft  per- 
fon  that  received  the  notice,  fet  out  with  it  at  full  fpeed, 
delivered  it  to  the  next  that  he  met,  who  inftantly  fet 
out  on  the  fame  fpeed,  and  handed  it  to  a  third. 
And  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  it  was  fent  by  an  un¬ 
known  hand  through  the  region  of  Breadalbane  ;  and 
flying  as  expeditioufly  as  the  Gallic  fignal  in  Caffar, 
traverfed  a  traft  of  32  miles  in  three  hours.  This 
'quick  method  of  giving  a  diffufive  alarm  is  even  pre¬ 
served  among  ourfelves  to  the  prefent  day  3  but  is 
applied,  as  it  feems  from  Caefar’s  account  above  to  have 
been  equally  applied  among  the  Celtm,  to  the  better 
purpofes  of  civil  polity.  The  hutejium  and  clamour  of 
our  lawrs,  and  the  hue  and  enj  of  our  own  times,  is  a 
well-known  and  powerful  procefs  for  fpreading  the  no¬ 
tice  and  continuing  the  purfuit  of  any  fugitive  felons. 
The  cry,  like  the  clamour  of  the  Gauls  or  the  fummons 
©f  the  Highlanders,  is  taken  from  town  to  town  and 
from  county  to  county  3  and  a  chain  of  communication 
is  fpeedily  carried  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.” 

HUER,  a  name  given  to  certain  fountains  in  Ice¬ 
land,  of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature  3  forming  at 
times  jets  d'eaux  of  fealding  water  ninety-four  feet  high 
and  thirty  in  diameter,  creating  the  moft  magnifi¬ 
cent  gerbes  that  can  be  imagined,  efpecially  when 
backed  by  the  fetting  fun.  They  arife  out  of  cylindri¬ 
cal  tubes  of  unknown  depths  :  near  the  furface  they 
expand  into  apertures  of  a  funnel  fhape,  and  the  mouths 
fpread  into  large  extent  of  ftala&itical  matter,  formed 
of  fucceflive  fcaly  concentric  undulations.  The  play¬ 
ing  of  thefe  ftupendous  fpouts  is  foretold  by  noifes 
roaring  like  the  cataraft  of  Niagara.  The  cylin¬ 
der  begins  to  fill  :  it  rifes  gradually  to  the  furface, 
and  gradually  increafes  its  height,  fmoking  amazing¬ 
ly,  and  flinging  up  great  ftones.  After  attaining  its 
greateft  height,  it  gradually  finks  till  it  totally  difap- 
pears.  Boiling  jets  d'eaux  and  boiling  fprings  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  moft  parts  of  the  ifland.  In  many  parts  they 
are  applied  to  the  culinary  ufes  of  the  natives.  The 
moft  capital  is  that  which  is  called  Geyery  or  Geyfer , 
in  a  plain  rifing  into  fmall  hills,  and  in  the  midft  of  an 
amphitheatre,  bounded  by  the  moft  magnificent  and 
various  fhaped  icy  mountains 3  among  which  the  three¬ 
headed  Hecla  foars  pre-eminent.  See  Iceland,  N°4. 
— Thefe  huers  are  not  confined  to  the  land  3  they 
rife  in  the  very  fea,  and  form  fealding  fountains  amidlt 
the  waves.  Their  diftance  from  the  land  is  unknown  3 
Vol.  X.  Part  II. 


but  the  new  volcanic  ifle,  twelve  miles  off  the  point  Huer 
of  Reickenes,  emitting  fire  and  fmoke,  proves  that  the  li 
fub terraneous  fires  and  waters  extend  to  that  fpace  :  t  Huet‘ 
for  thofe  awful  effects  arife  from  the  united  fury  0£ 
thefe  two  elements. 

HUESCA,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee 
and  a  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the  Iffuela,  in  a  foil 
producing  excellent  wine,  in  W.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat. 

42.  18. 

HUESCAR,  or  Guescar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  feated  on  a  plain,  in  W.  Long. 

2.  20.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. 

HUESNE,  or  Huena,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  in  the  Sound,  where  was  the  famous  obfervatory 
of  Tycho  Brahe.  E.  Long.  12.  38.  N.  Lat.  55.  54. 

HUET,  Peter  Daniel,  a  very  learned  French 
writer,  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  on  the  8th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1630.  He  difeovered,  from  his  infancy,  a  great 
inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and  the  fei- 
ences,  and  at  firft  applied  himfelf  to  the  law  3  but  Des 
Cartes’s  principles,  and  Bochart’s  facred  geography, 
made  him  change  his  ftudies  for  thofe  of  philofophy, 
mathematics,  the  languages,  and  antiquities.  His  ad¬ 
miration  for  Bochart  made  him  defirous  of  knowing 
him.  He  contra&ed  a  very  ftrifl  friendfhip  with  him, 
and  accompanied  that  learned  man  to  Sweden.  Here 
Chrillina  would  have  engaged  him.  in  her  fervice  3  but 
he,  fenfible  of  her  inconftant  temper,  returned  to 
France.  All  he  brought  with  him  was  a  copy  of  a  MS, 
of  Origen,  which  he  tranferibed  at  Stockholm.  He 
refufed  feveral  offers  from  Chriftina  after  (he  abdicat¬ 
ed  and  went  to  Rome,  and  from  Guftavus  her  fuccefior. 

In  1670,  Mr  Bofiuet  being  appointed  by  the  king  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  the  dauphin,  his  majefty  chofe  Mr  Huet  for 
his  colleague,  with  the  title  oifub-preceptor  to  the  prince . 

It  was  he  that  formed  the  plan  of  the  commentaries  in 
ufum  Delphint ,  and  diredled  the  execution.  His  fenti- 
ments  of  piety  determined  him  to  enter  into  holy  or¬ 
ders,  which  he  did  at  the  age  of  46.  Soon  after  this, 
he  was  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  abbey  of  Aunay  3 
and  in  1683  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Soiffons, 
which  he  changed  for  the  fee  of  Avranches.  After  go¬ 
verning  that  diocefe  ten  years,-  he  refigned,  and  was 
made  abbot  of  Fontenay  near  Caen.  His  love  to  his 
native  place  determined  him  to  fix  there.  But  law- 
fuits  coming  upon  him,  he  retired  to  Paris,  and  lodged 
among  the  Jefuits  in  the  Maijfon  Profejje ,  whom  he 
had  made  heirs  to  his  library.  A  fevere  diftemper 
weakened  his  body  extremely,  but  not  the  vivacity  of 
his  genius  :  he  wrote  his  own  life  in  a  very  elegant 
ftyle  :  and  died  in  1721,  aged  91.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  agreeable  converfation  3  and  of  great  probity,  as 
well  as  immenfe  erudition. — -The  following  are  the 
titles  of  his  principal  works.  1 .  De  c/aris  interpret r- 
bus,  et  de  epthm  gen  ere  interpretandi.  2.  An  edition 
of  Origen’s  Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Romans.  4.  Denionjlratio  ev  angelic  a  y  folio.  4. 
tiones  Alnetance  de  concordia  rationis  et  jidei,  6.  Of  the 
Situation  of  the  terreftrial  Paradife,  in  French.  7.  A 
Hiftory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifli.  8.  Com- 
tncntarius  de  rebus  ad  eutn  pertinentibus%  9.  Huetiana . 

10.  Latin  and  Greek  verfcs;  &c. 
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Haglily  HUGHLY,  or  HOOGLY,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
H'louenot  kingdoih  °f  Bengal,  feated  on  the  moil  wefterly  branch 
s-  *  of  the  river  Ganges.  It  is  now  nearly  in  ruins,  but 

was  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  a  place  of 
large  extent,  reaching  about  two  miles  along  the  river- 
fide,  and  had  a  great  trade  in  all  the  commodities  of 
that  country  \  affording  rich  cargoes  for  50  or  60  (hips 
annually,  befides  what  was  brought  in  carriages  to  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Saltpetre  was  brought  hither  from 
Patna  in  veffels  above  50  yards  long  and  five  broad. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians  ;  but  there  are  alio 
Portuguefe,  Engliih,  and  other  Europeans.  E.  Long. 
-88.  28.  N.  Lat.  32.  30. 

HUGO  Capet,  chief  of  the  third  race  of  the  kings 
ef  France,  being  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans  :  he  was 
raifed  to  the  throne  for  his  military  valour  and  public 
virtues  in  987.  See  France,  N°  38. 

HUG  ONI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
monadelphia  elafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bota¬ 
ny  Index . 

HUGUENOTS,  an  appellation  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  the  reformed  or  Proteftant  Calviniits  of 
France. 

The  name  had  its  firft  rife  in  1560  *,  but  authors  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  and  occafion  thereof ;  but 
one  of  the  two  following  feems  to  be  the  lead  forced 
derivation. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  is  called  the 
gate  Fourgon,  by  corruption  from  feu  Hugon,  i.  e.  the 
late  Hugon.  This  Hugon  was  once  count  of  Tours 
according  to  Eginhardus  in  his  life  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  to  feme  other  hillorians.  He  was  it  feems 
a  very  wicked  man,  who  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  tem¬ 
per  made  himfelf  dreadful  ;  fo  that  after  his  death  he 
was  fuppofed  to  walk  about  in  the  night-time,  beating 
all  thofe  he  met  with  :  this  tradition  the  judicious 
Thuanus  has  not  fcrupled  to  mention  in  his  hifiory. 
Davila  and  other  hillorians  pretend,  that  the  nickname 
of  Huguenots  was  firll  given  to  the  French  Proteflants, 
becaufe  they  ufed  to  meet  in  the  night-time  in  fubter- 
raneous  vaults  near  this  gate  of  Hugon  ;  and  what 
feems  to  countenance  this  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
firll  called  by  the  name  of  Huguenots  at  this  city  of 
Tours. 

Others  aflign  a  more  illullrious  origin  to  that  name ; 
and  fay  that  the  leaguers  gave  it  to  the  reformed,  be¬ 
caufe  they  were  for  keeping  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  the  line  defeended  from  Hugh  Capet  $  whereas 
they  were  for  giving  it  to  the  houfe  of  Guife,  as  de¬ 
feended  from  Charles  the  Great. 

Others  again  derive  it  from  a  French  and  faulty  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  German  word  edignoffen ,  fignifying 
confederates,  and  originally  applied  to  that  valiant  part 
of  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Swifs  cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their  li¬ 
berties  againll  the  tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  III. 
duke  of  Savoy. 

Thefe  confederates  were  called  Eignots ,  whence  Hu¬ 
guenots. 

The  perfecution  which  they  underwent  has  fcarce  its 
parallel  in  the  hillory  of  religion  :  though  they  obtain¬ 
ed  a  peace  from  Henry  III.  in  1 576,  it  was  only  of 
ill  or  t  continuance  \  and  their  fufferings,  mitigated  by 
the  famous  edi£t  of  Nantes,  granted  to  them  in  1.398 


by  Henry  IV.  were  again  renewed,  after  the  revocation  Huguenots 
of  that  edift,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  N 

LLULK,  an  old  Ihip  of  war,  fitted  with  an  appara-  , 
tus  to  fix  or  take  out  the  malls  of  his  majefty’s  ihips,  'r"W 
as  occafion  requires. 

The  mail  of  this  veffel  is  extremely  high,  and  withal 
properly  (Lengthened  by  Jhrouds  and  Jlays ,  in  order 
to  lecure  what  are  called  the  Jheers ,  which  lerve,  as 
the  arm  of  a  crane,  to  hoift  out  or  in  the  mails  of  any 
iliip  lying  alongfide.  The  iheers  are  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  long  malls,  whole  heels  reft  upon  the  fide  of  the 
hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward  from 
the  perpendicular  fo  as  to  hang  over  the  veffel  whole 
mails  are  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles,  which 
extend  from  the  head  of  the  mail  to  the  fheer-heads, 
are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  towards  the  mail- 
head,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the 
weight  of  a  mail  after  it  is  raifed  out  of  any  iliip, 
which  is  performed  by  ftrong  tackles  depending  from 
the  iheer-heads.  The  effort  of  thefe  tackles  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  tv/o  capfterns,  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

Hulk,  is  alfo  a  name  beftov'ed  on  any  old  veffel 
laid  by  as  unfit  for  further  fervice.  It  is  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  the  oXkxIss,  or  veffels  of  burthen,  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Grecians. 

HULL,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  main  body  of  a 
ihip,  without  either  mails,  yards,  fails,  or  rigging.  Thus 
to  Jlrihe  a  hull  in  a  ftorm,  is  to  take  in  her  fails,  and  to 
laih  the  helm  on  the  lee-lide  of  the  ihip ;  and  to  hull 9 
or  lie  a- hull,  is  faid  of  a  iliip  whofe  fails  are  thus  taken 
in,  and  helm  lailied  a-lee. 

Hull,  a  river  in  Yorkiliire,  which  falls  into  the 
Humber  at  Kingjlon  upon  Hull,  See  Kingston. 

HUMAN,  in  general,  is  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  relates  to  mankind  :  thus  we  fay,  the  human 
foul,  human  body,  human  laws,  &c. 

HUMANITY,  the  peculiar  nature  of  man,  where¬ 
by  he  is  diftinguiihed  from  all  other  beings. 

Humanities,  in  the  plural,  fignify  grammar,  rheto¬ 
ric,  and  poetry,  known  by  the  name  of  literce  humanio - 
res  ;  for  teaching  of  which,  there  are  profeffors  in  the 
univerfities  of  Scotland,  called  humanijls, 

HUMBER,  a  river  formed  by  the  Trent,  Oufe, 
Derwent,  and  feveral  other  ftreams.  By  means  of  in¬ 
land  navigation,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  rivers 
Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Severn,  Thames,  Avon,  &c. 
which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends  a- 
bove  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting¬ 
ham,  York,  Lancaftcr,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Staf¬ 
ford,  Warwick,  Leioefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter.  It  di¬ 
vides  Yorkihire  from  Lincolniliire,  and  falls  into  the 
German  ocean  near  Holdernefs. 

HUME,  David,  Efq.  a  celebrated  philofopher 
and  hiilorian,  was  born  in  the  fouth  part  of  Scotland 
on  the  26th  of  April  O.  S.  in  the  year  1711.  Being 
the  younger  fon  of  a  country  gentleman  of  good  family, 
but  no  great  fortune,  his  patrimony  was  of  confequence 
infuftieient  to  fupport  him.  For  this  reafon  he  was  def~ 
tined  for  the  bar,  and  paffed  through  his  academical 
courfes  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  5  but  being  more 
inclined  to  ftudies  of  a  different  nature,  he  never  put  on 
the  gown,  nor  even  took  the  introdu6lory  fteps  for  that 
purpofe.  The  writings  of  Locke  and  Berkeley  had  di¬ 
rected  the  attention  of  the  generality  of  learned  men  to«. 

wards 
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wards  metaphyfics ;  and  Mr  Hume  having  early  ap¬ 
plied  hnnfelf  to  ftudies  of  this  kind,  publiflied  in  1739 
the  two  firft  volumes  of  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature, 
and  the  third  the  following  year.  He  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation,  however,  to  find  his  book  generally  decried  ; 
and  to  perceive,  that  the  tafte  for  fyftematic  writing 
was  now  on  the  decline.  He  therefore  divided  this  trea¬ 
tife  intofeparate  EfTays  and  Differtations,  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  publiflied  at  different  times  with  alterations  and 
improvements. 

In  1742,  Mr  Hume  publiflied  two  fm all  volumes, 
confifting  of  EfTays  moral,  political,  and  literary. 
Thefe  were  bettor  received  than  his  former  publica¬ 
tion  5  but  contributed  little  to  his  reputation  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  and  ft  ill  lefs  to  his  profit  }  and  his  fmall  patri¬ 
mony  being  now  almoft  fpent,  he  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  marquis  of  Annandale  to  come  and  live 
with  him  in  England.  With  this  nobleman  he  ft  a  id  a 
twelvemonth  \  during  which  time  his  fmall  fortune  was 
confiderably  increafed.  He  then  received  an  invitation 
from  General  St  Clair,  to  attend  him  as  a  fecretary  to 
his  expedition,  which  was  at  firft  meant  againft  Canada, 
but  afterwards  ended  in  an  excurfion  againft  the  coaft 
of  France.  In  1747,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  general  to  attend  him  in  the  fame  ftation  in  his  mi¬ 
litary  embaffy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  He 
then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer  ;  and  was  introdu¬ 
ced  at  thefe  courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  general,  along 
with  Sir  Harry  Erfkine  and  Captain  Grant,  afterwards 
General  Grant.  In  1749,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
lived  two  years  with  his  brother  at  his  country-houfe ; 
where  he  eompofed  the  fecond  part  of  his  effays,  called 
Political  Difcoitrfes.  And  now  the  general  approbation 
of  his  performances  was  indicated  by  a  more  extenfive 
fale  than  formerly,  and  like  wife  by  the  numerous  an- 
fwers  publiflied  by  different  perfons  in  order  to  couifter- 
their  fuppofed  pernicious  tendency.  In  1752,  were 
publiflied  at  Edinburgh  his  Political  Difcourfes,  the 
only  wofk  of  his  which  was  well  received  on  its  firft 
appearance  \  and  the  fame  year  at  London,  his  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  which  in  his  own 
opinion  was  incomparably  the  beft  of  all  his  perform¬ 
ances.  This  year  alfo  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the 
faculty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  principal  ad¬ 
vantage  refulting  from  which  employment  was,  that  he 
had  by  that  means  the  command  of  a  large  library.  He 
then  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  but  deeming  the  whole  to  be  too  extenfive,  he 
confined  his  hiftory  to  that  of  Britain  under  the  houfe 
of  Stuart.  The  book  was  almoft  univerfally  decried  on 
its  firft  appearance,  and  foon  after  feemed  to  fink  in 
oblivion.  Dr  Herring,  primate  of  England,  and  Dr 
Stone,  primate  of  Ireland,  were  the  only  literati  of  the 
author’s  acquaintance  who  approved  of  the  work,  and 
fent  him  meiTages  not  to  be  difeouraged. 

Notwithftanding  the  approbation  of  thefe  eminent 
men,  however,  Mr  Hume’s  fpirits  were  fo  much  funk 
by  his  bad  fuccefs,  that  he  had  fume  thoughts  of  retir¬ 
ing  to  France,  changing  his  name,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  his  own  country  for  ever  •,  but  his  defign  was  ren¬ 
dered  impracticable  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1755  between  France  and  Britain.  He  then  publifhed 
his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion  }  to  which  an  anfwer 
was  publiflied,  foon  after  its  appearance,  in  the  name 
eff  Dr  Hurd  bithop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  j  of 
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which,  however,  he  fince  difclaimed  being  the  foie 
author.  In  1756,  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Hif- ^ 
tory  of  the  Stuarts  was  publiftied,  two  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  firft.  This  was  better  received, 
and  helped  to  retrieve  the  chara&er  of  the  former 
volume.  Three  years  after,  his  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe 
of  Tudor  made  its  appearance  ;  which  was  almoft  as  ill 
received  as  the  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  had  been,  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  being  particular  obnoxious.  The 
author,  however,  had  now  learned  to  defpife  popular 
clamours ;  and  continued  to  finifh  at  his  leifure  the 
more  early  part  of  the  Englifli  hiftory,  which  was 
publiflied  in  1761,  and  was  received  with  tolerable 
fuccefs. 

Mr  Hume  being  now  turned  of  fifty,  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  fale  of  his  books  a  competent  and  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune,  retired  into  his  native  country  of 
Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  fet  his  fqot  out  of 
it.  From  this  refolution,  however,  he  was  diverted 
by  the  earl  of  Hertford  ;  whom  he  attended  as  fecre¬ 
tary  on  his  embaffy  to  Paris  in  1763.  In  17 65,  the 
earl  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr 
Hume  was  intruded  with  the  foie  management  of  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ftate  till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  In 
1767,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  much  larger 
income,  procured  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  than 
lie  formerly  had  ;  and  now  formed  the  fame  defign  he 
had  formerly  entertained,  namely,  of  burying  himfelf 
in  his  philofophical  retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
again  difappointed,  by  receiving  an  invitation  from  Ge¬ 
neral  Conway  to  be  under  fecretary ;  and  this  invita¬ 
tion  he  was  prevented  from  declining,  both  by  the 
chara&er  of  the  perfon,  and  his  connexions  with  Lord 
Hertford.  In  1769  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  pof- 
feffed  of  ioool.  a-year,  healthy,  and  though  fome- 
what  ftrickcn  in  years,  yet  having  a  profpedt  of  long 
enjoying  his  eafe,  and  of  feeing  the  increafe  of  his  re¬ 
putation.  Of  his  laft  illnefs  and  chara<fter,  he  liirn- 
ffc'lf  gives  the  following  account.  In  fpring  1775, 

I  was  (truck  with  a  diforder  in  my  bowels  $  which  at 
firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  fince,  as  I  apprehend 
it,  become  mortal  and  incurable.  I  now  reckon  upon 
a  fpeedy  diffolution.  I  have  fuffered  very  little  pain 
from  my  diforder  ;  and  what  is  more  ftvange,  have, 
notwithftanding  the  great  decline  of  my  perfon,  never 
fuffered  a  moment’s  abatement  of  my  fpirits  5  info- 
much,  that  were  I  to  name  the  period  of  my  life 
which  I  ftiould  moft  choofe  to  pafs  over  again,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I  poffefs 
the  fame  ardour  as  ever  in  ftudy,  and  the  fame  gaiety 
in  company.  I  confider,  befides,  that  a  man  of  fixty- 
five,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities  $ 
and  though  I  fee  many  fymptoms  of  my  literary  repu¬ 
tation  breaking  out  at  laft  with  additional  luftre,  I 
know  that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  than  I  am  at 
prefent. 

“  To  conclude,  hiftorically,  with  my  own  chara&er, 

I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  ftyle  I  mu  ft  now 
ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which  emboldens  me  the 
more  to  fpeak  my  fentiments) — I  was,  I  fay,  a  man  of 
mild  difpofitions,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an  open, 
focial,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  cf  attachment, 
but  little  fufceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great  moderation 
4  O  2  in 
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Hum«  in  ail  rny  pafTions.  Even  my  love  of  literafy  fame,  my 
HumiJia-  paffion*  never  foured  my  temper,  notwithftand- 

tion.  mY  frequent  difappointments.  My  company  was 

. . not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and  carelefs,  as  well  as 

to  the  Hudious  and  literary  3  and  as  I  took  particular 
pleafure  in  the  company  of  model!;  women,  I  had  no 
reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  reception  I  met  with 
from  them.  In  a  word,  though  moll  men  anywife 
eminent  have  found  reafon  to  complain  of  calumny,  I 
never  was  touched,  or  even  attacked,  by  her  baleful 
tooth  :  and  though  I  wantonly  expofed  myfelf  to  the 
rage  of  both  civil  and  religious  factions,  they  feemed 
to  be  difarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their  wonted  fury.  My 
friends  never  had  occalion  to  vindicate  any  one  circum- 
flance  of  my  chara&er  and  condudl :  not  but  that  the 
zealots,  we  may  well  fuppofe,  would  have  been  glad 
to  invent  and  propagate  any  llory  to  my  difadvantage, 
but  they  could  never  find  any  which  they  thought 
Mould  wear  the  face  of  probability.  I  cannot  fay  there 
is  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral  oration  of  myfelf, 
but  I  hope  it  is  not  a  mifplaced  one  3  and  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fa£t  which  is  ealily  cleared  and  afeertained.” 

His  fears  concerning  the  incurablenefs  of  his  diforder 
proved  too  true.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Auguft 
.1776  5  and  was  interred  in  the  Calton  burying-ground, 
Edinburgh,  where  a  monument  is  ere&ed  to  his  me¬ 
mory. 

HUMECTATION,  formed  of  humour,  moiHure^ 
moiltening,  in  pharmacy,  the  preparing  of  a  medicine, 
by  fteeping  it  a  while  in  water,  in  order  to  foften  and 
moilten  it  when  too  dry  3  or  to  clean fe  it,  or  prevent 
its  fubtile  parts  from  being  dillipated  in  grinding,  or  the 
like. 

Humectation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  application  of 
moillening  remedies. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  embrocations,  emplafters,  unc¬ 
tions,  hume&ations,  fomentations,  &c. 

HUMERUS,  or  Os  HUMEBI ,  in  Anatomy ,  the  up  - 
permolt  bone  of  the  arm,  popularly  called  the  Jhoulder - 
bone ;  extending  from  the  fcapula,  or  Ihoulder-blade,  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  cubitus,  or  elbow.  See  Anatomy 
Index . 

HUMIDITY,  that  quality  in  bodies  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  wetting  other  bodies.  This  differs  very 
much  from  fluidity  ;  and  feems  to  be  merely  a  relative 
thing,  depending  on  the  congruity  of  the  component 
particles  of  the  Hquor  to  the  pores  of  fuch  particular 
bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to,  penetrating  a 
little  into,  or  wetting.  Thus,  for  inllance,  quickfilver 
is  not  a  moiH  thing  with  regard  to  our  hands  or  clothes  3 
but  may  be  called  fo  in  reference  to  gold,  tin,  or  lead, 
to  whofe  furfaces  it  will  perfeVlly  adhere,  and  render 
them  foft  and  moill. 

HUMILIATI,  a  congregation  of  religious  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  eltablilhed  by  fome  Milanefe  gentle¬ 
men  on  their  releafe  from  prifon,  where  they  had  been 
confined  under  the  emperor  Conrad,  or,  as  others  fay, 
under  Frederick  I.  in  the  year  1162.  This  order, 
which  acquired  great  wealth,  and  had  no  lefs  than  90 
monalleries,  was  aboliflied  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1570, 
and  their  houfes  given  to  the  Dominicans  and  Cordeli¬ 
ers,  for  their  luxury  and  cruelty. 

HUMILIATION,  the  a&  of  humbling,  i.  e.  of  a- 
bating  a  perfon’s  pride?  and  bringing  him  lower  in  his 
©pinion. 4 


In  this  fenfe  humiliation  Hands  diHinguiflied  from  Humifi*. 
mortification  :  humiliation  brings  down  the  mind  3  tion 
mortification  fubdues  the  flefli.  II 

HUMILITY,  in  Ethics,  is  a  virtue  confifting  in  Hurao^\ 
the  moderate  value  which  a  perfon  puts  upon  himfelf,  ^ 
and  every  thing  relating  to  him.  Or,  more  particular¬ 
ly,  it  confiftsdn  not  attributing  to  ourfelves  any  excel¬ 
lence  or  good  which  we  have  not 3  in  not  overrating 
any  thing  which  we  have  or  do  ;  in  not  taking  an  im¬ 
moderate  delight  in  one’s  felf  3  in  not  alfuming  more  of 
the  praife  of  a  quality  or  a&ion  than  belongs  to  us  3 
and  in  a  lowly  fenfe  and  acknowledgment  of  our  imper- 
fe&ions,  errors,  and  fins.  This  virtue  exprelfes  itfelf 
in  the  modefty  of  our  appearance,  of  our  purfuits,  and 
of  our  behaviour  towards  other  men.  It  is  diflinguiflw 
ed  from  alleviation,  balhfulnefs,  and  meannefs. 

HUMMING-bird.  See  Trochilus,  Ornitho¬ 
logy  Index . 

HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  humor ,  in  its  original 
lignification,  Hands  for  moiHure  in  general  3  from 
whence  it  has  been  reftrained  to  fignify  the  moiHure  of 
animal  bodies,  or  thofe  fluids  which  circulate  through 
them. 

It  is  dillinguilhed  from  moiHure  in  general  in  this, 
that  humours  properly  exprefs  the  fluids  of  the  body  3 
when  in  a  vitiated  Hate,  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
fay,  that  the  fluids  of  fuch  a  perfon’s  body  were  full  of 
humours. 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which,  in  their  natural 
and  healthful  Hate,  are  called  humours ,  are  thofe  in  the 
eye  3  we  talk  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  cryflalline 
humour,  without  meaning  any  thing  that  is  morbid  or 
difeafed  :  yet  when  we  fay  in  general,  that  fuch  a  per¬ 
fon  has  got  a  humour  in  his  eye,  we  underfland  it  in  the 
ufual  fenfe  of  a  vitiated  fluid. 

As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  fuppofed  to  depend  up¬ 
on  the  Hate  of  the  fluids  in  the  body,  humour  has  come 
to  be  fynonymous  wdth  temper  and  difpofition.  A  per¬ 
fon’s  humour,  however,  is  different  from  his  difpofition , 
in  this,  that  humour  feems  to  be  the  difeafe  of  a  difpo¬ 
fition  :  it  would  be  proper  to  fay  that  perfons  of  a  fe- 
rious  temper  or  difpofition  of  mind,  werefubjeCl  to  me¬ 
lancholy  humours  3  that  thofe  of  a  delicate  and  tender 
difpofition,  wrere  fubjeVl  to  peevilli  humours. 

Humour  may  be  agreeable  or  difagreeable  :  but  it  is 
Hill  humour  ;  fomething  that  is  whimlical,  capricious^ 
and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  An  ill-natured  man  may 
have  fits  of  good-humour,  which  feem  to  come  upon 
him  accidentally,  without  any  regard  to  the  common- 
moral  caufes  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 

A  fit  of  cheerfulnefs  conHitutes  the  whole  of  good- 
humour  3  and  a  man  who  has  many  fuch  fits,,  is  a  good- 
humoured  man  :  yet  he  may  not  be  good  nature d  3. 
which  is  a  charafter  that  fuppoles  fomething  more  con- 
Hant,  equable,  and  uniform,  than  what  is  requifite  to 
conHitute  good  humour. 

Humour  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  quality 
of  the  imagination,  which  bears  a  confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  wit. 

Wit  expreffes  fomething  that  is  more  ddigned,  con¬ 
certed,  regular,  and  artificial  3  humour,  fomething  that 
is  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant,  and  fantaflical  3  fome¬ 
thing  which  comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  which  he  can 
neither  command  nor  reffrain,  and  which  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  confiftent  with  true  politenefs.  Humour,  it  has 

been 
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Iftieur  been  faid,  is  often  more  diverting  than  wit  \  yet  a  man 
II  of  wit  is  as  much  above  a  man  ol  humour  as  a  gentle- 
re  *,  man  is  above  a  buffoon  j  a  buffoon,  however,  will  of- 
^  ten  divert  more  than  a  gentleman.  The  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  however,  makes  humour  to  be  all  in  all  \  wit, 
according  to  him,  fhould  never  be  ufed,  but  to  add  an 
agreeablenefs  to  fome  proper  and  juil  fentiment,  which, 
without  fome  fuch  turn,  might  pafs  without  its  effeft. 
See  Wit. 

HUMPHREY,  Dr  Lawrence,  a  very  learned 
Englifh  divine  in  the  1 6th  century,  who,  during  the 
perfecutioa  under  Queen  Mary,  retired  with  other  Pro- 
teflant  refugees  to  Zurich.  He  returned  on  the  accef- 
lion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  was  made  prefldent  of 
Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  dean  of  Gloucefler,  and 
then  dean  of  Winghefler.  He  was  a  great  and  general 
fcholar,  an  able  linguifl,  and  a  deep  divine  \  and  pub- 
lifhed,  i.  De  religionis  confervatione  et  reformation , 

Ii deque  primatu  regum.  2.  De  ratione  inter pretandi  auc - 
tores.  3.  Optima tes  ;  fvede  nobilitate ,  ejufque  origine. 
4.  Sermons,  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1590.  4 

HUMULUS,  the  Hop,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  dioecia  clafs \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  53d  order,  Scabridce.  For  the  culture  and 
ufe  of  hops,  fee  Hop. 

HUNDRED,  Hundredum,  or  Centuria ,  a  part 
or  divifion  of  a  county  5  which  was  anciently  fo  called 
from  its  containing  an  hundred  families,  or  from  its 
furnifhing  an  hundred  able  men  for  the  king’s  wars. 
After  King  Alfred’s  dividing  this  kingdom  into  coun¬ 
ties,  and  giving  the  government  of  each  county  to  a 
fheriff,  thefe  counties  were  divided  into  hundreds,  of 

(which  the  conflable  was  the  chief  officer.  The  grants 
of  hundreds  were  at  firfl  made  by  the  king  to  parti¬ 
cular  perfons :  but  they  are  not  now  held  by  grant  or 
prefcription,  their  jurifdi&ion  being  devolved  to  the 
county-eourt ;  a  few  of  them  only  exeepted,  that  have 
been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  granted  to 
fome  great  fubje&s,  and  Rill  remain  in  the  nature  of  a 
franehife. 

HUNDRED  Court .  This  is  only  a  larger  COURT  Ba¬ 
rony  being  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  hundred  inRead  of  a  manor.  The  free  fuitors 
are  here  alfo  the  judges,  and  the  Reward  the  regiRer, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a  court-baron.  It  is  likewife  no 
court  of  record  $  refembling  the  former  in  all  points, 
exeept  that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a  greater  ju- 
rifdi&ion.  This  is  faid  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  have 
been  derived  out  of  the  county-eourt  for  the  eafe  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  have  juRice  done  them  at  their 
own  doors,  without  any  charge  or  lofs  of  time  :  but 
its  conRitution  W'as  probably  coeval  with  that  of  hun¬ 
dreds  themfelves,  which  were  formerly  obferved  to 
have  been  introduced  though  not  invented  by  Alfred, 
being  derived  from  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Germans. 
The  centeniy  we  may  remember,  were  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  diflrift  compofed  of  different  villages, 
originally  in  number  an  hundredy  but  afterwards  only 
called  by  that  name ;  and  who  probably  gave  the  fame 
denomination  to  the  diflri£l  out  of  which  they  rvere 
chofen,  Caefar  fpeaks  poRtively  of  the  judicial  power 
exercifed  in  their  hundred-courts  and  courts-baron. 

**  Prinripes  regionumy  atque  pagorumf  (whieh  we  may 
fairly  conllrue,  the  lords  of  hundreds  and  manors) 

“  inter  fuos  jus  dicunty  controverjiafque  minuuntP  And 
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Tacitus,  who  had  examined  their  conRitution  Rill  Hundred, 
more  attentively,  informs  us  not  only  of  the  authority  Hungat>. 
of  the  lords,  but  of  that  of  the  centeniy  the  hundreders, 
or  jury  \  who  were  taken  out  of  the  common  freehold¬ 
ers,  and  had  themfelves  a  (hare  in  the  determination. 
ce  Eliguntur  in  conciliis  et  principes ,  qui  jura  per  pages 
vicofque  reddunt :  centenijingulisy  ex  plebe  comites,  con - 
Jilium  Jimul  et  aucioritasy  adfunt”  This  hundred-court 
was  denominated  hcereda  in  the  Gothic  conRitution. 

But  this  court,  as  caufes  are  equally  liable  to  removal 
from  hence  as  from  the  common  court-baron,  and  by 
the  fame  writs,  and  may  alfo  be  reviewed  by  writ  of 
falfe  judgment,  is  therefore  fallen  into  equal  difufe  with 
regard  to  the  trial  of  a&ions. 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  was  anciently  called  Pannonia .  It  had 
the  name  of  Hungary  from  the  Hunns,  a  Scythian  or 
iartar  nation,  wrho  iubdued  it  in  the  ninth  century* 

It  lies  between  the  18th  and  22d  degrees  of  eaR  long, 
and  betwixt  the  45th  and  49th  degrees  of  north  lat. 
being  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains,  which  feparate  it  from  Poland  ;  to  the  fouth 
by  Servia,  and  the  river  Drave,  which  feparates  it 
from  Sclavonia  5  to  the  weR  by  Moravia,  AuRria,. 
and  Stiria ;  and  to  the  eaR  by  Wallachia  and  Tran- 
fylvania.  It  is  about  240  miles  in  length,  and  235 
in  breadth  j  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Hungary,  the  former  being  that  part  which  lies  to- 
wards  the  eaR,  and  the  latter  that  which  lies  towards 
the  weR. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  mountain¬ 
ous  and  barren,  but  healthy  ;  the  fouthern,  on  the 
contrary,  are  level,  and  exceeding  fruitful,  but  not 
very  healthy.  The  country  along  the  Danube,  from 
Preffiurg  to  Belgrade,  for  upwards  of  2co  miles,  is 
one  continued  plain,  and  no  foil  can  be  more  fertile  j 
but  the  air,  by  reafon  of  the  many  fwamps  and  mo- 
raffes,  is  not  fo  wholefome  as  on  the  higher  and. 
drier  grounds.  Flore  are  mines  of  gold,  River,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  lead,  quickRlver,  cinnabar,  antimony,  yel¬ 
low  orpiment,  fulphur,  vitriol,  marcafite,  fait  native 
and  fadlitious,  faltpetre,  magnets,  afl)eflos  or  Rone- 
Rax,  marble^of  feveral  colours,  alabaRer,  with  dia¬ 
monds,  and  all  forts  of  precious  Rones.  Corn  is  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  fold  for  one-Rxth  of  its  price 
in  England.  Their  grapes  are  large  and  lufeious  $ 
and  their  wines  preferred  to  any  in  Europe.  They  have 
vaR  numbers  of  cattle  and  horfes,  the  latter  moflly 
moufe-coloured,  with  buffaloes,  deer,  wild  fowl,  game, 
and  Rffi,  and  many  fpecies  of  wild-beafls,  particularly 
chamois  goats,  bears,  and  lynxes.  Of  vegetables,  be- 
Rdes  vines,  and  the  common  forts,  here  are  tobacco, 
faffron,  buck-wheat,  millet,  melons,  and  chefnuts. 

Here  alfo  are  excellent  warm  baths,  and  fprings  of 
various  kinds  and  qualities.  The  chief  mountains  of 
Hungary  are  the  Crapack  or  Carpathian,  which  is 
the  general  name  for  all  thofe  that  feparate  this  king¬ 
dom  from  Poland,  Moravia,  SileRa,  and  fome  part  of 
AuRria.  The  Rdes  of  mofl  of  them  are  covered 
with  wood,  and  their  tops  with  fnow.  The  chief  ri¬ 
vers  are  the  Danube,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Wag 
or  Waag,  the  Gran,  the  Teraes,  the  Ilaab,  and  Theifs,; 
all  well  flocked  with  fifli.  There  are  feveral  lakes 
among  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  alfo  in  the 
lowlands. 
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'Hungary.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  the  defcendants  of 
the  ancient  Huns,  Sclavonians,  Camani,  Germans, 
Wallachians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  and  a  wandering 
people  called  Zigduns ,  faid  to  be  of  uncertain  origin, 
but  probably  the  fame  as  thofe  we  called  gypfies.  The 
Hungarians  are  faid  to  be  of  a  fanguine  choleric  tem¬ 
per,  and  fomewhat  fierce,  cruel,  proud,  and  revenge¬ 
ful.  They  have  been  always  reputed  good  foldiers, 
being  much  more  inclined  to  arms,  martial  exercifes, 
and  hunting,  than  to  arts,  learning,  trade,  or  agri¬ 
culture.  The  nobility  afte<ft  great  pomp  and  magni¬ 
ficence,  and  are  much  addicted  to  feafting  and  carou- 
fing.  The  men  in  general  are  ftrong  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned.  They  (have  their  beards,  but  leave  whif- 
kers  on  the  upper  lip  ;  wearing  fur  caps  on  their 
heads,  a  clofe-bodied  coat  girt  with  a  falh,  with  a 
£hort  cloak  or  mantle  over  all,  fo  contrived  as  to  be 
buckled  under  the  arm,  and  leave  the  right  hand  at 
liberty.  Their  horfe  are  called  hujfars ,  and  their  foot 
heydukes .  The  former  wear  a  hroadfword  or  fei- 
mitar,  and  carry  a  hatchet  or  battle-axe.  Their 
horfes  are  fleet,  but  not  near  fo  large  as  the  German 
horfes,  and  therefore  they  ftand  up  on  their  fhort  ftir- 
rups  when  they  flrike.  The  heydukes  ufually  wear 
feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  enemies  they  pretend  to  have  killed.  Both  horfe 
and  foot  are  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a  pur- 
fuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not 
equal  to  regular  troops  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  wo¬ 
men,  when  they  go  abroad,  wear  ihort  cloaks  and  a 
veil. 

There  are  four  languages  fpoken  in  this  country, 
viz.  the  Hungarian,  which,  like  the -people,  is  of  Scy¬ 
thian  origin,  and  has  little  or  no  affinity  with  any 
European  tongue;  the  German,  Sclavonian,  Walla- 
chian,  and  Latin.  The  lafi  is  fpoken,  not  only  by  the 
better  fort,  but  alfo  by  the  common  people,  though 
very  corruptly.  The  people  called  Zigduns  have  alfo 
a  particular  jargon. — Chriflianity  was  planted  in  Hun¬ 
gary  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the  fix- 
teenth  the  reformation  made  a  great  progrefs  in  it  ; 
but  at  prefent,  though  the  Roman  Catholics  hardly 
make  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  their  religion 
is  predominant,  the  Proteftants  enjoying  only  a  bare 
toleration.  Befides  feveral  fedls  of  Proteftants,  here 
are  alfo  great  numbers  of  the  Greek  church  and  .Ten’s  ; 
the  laft  pay  double  taxes  of  all  kinds.  Befides  Jefuits 
colleges  and  other  convents,  there  are  feveral  univerfi- 
ties  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Lutherans  alfo 
and  Calvinifts  have  their  gymnafiums  and  fchools,  but 
under  divers  reftri&ions. 

As  to  the  traffic  of  this  country,  it  is  almoft  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews.  The  exports 
confift  chiefly  of  wine,  horfes,  cattle,  metals,  mine¬ 
rals,  faffron,  wool,  and  leather.  Hungary,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  furni flies  Auftria,  and  other  countries  weft  of 
it,  with  vaft  droves  of  cattle,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
excellent  wines,  of  which  thofe  of  Tokay  are  rec¬ 
koned  the  beft.  The  principal  manufadlures  are  thofe 
of  copper,  brafs,  iron,  and  other  hard  wares.  Great 
quantities  of  brafs  and  iron  are  exported,  wrought  and 
un  wrought. 

Hungary  at  firft,  like  moft  other  countries,  was 
^divided  into  many  little  principalities  and  ftates,  which 
at  length  were  united  under  one  head,  who  had  the 
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title  of  duke.  The  laft  of  thefe  dukes  was  Geyfa  ;  who,  Hungary, 
becoming  a  profelyte  to  Chriflianity,  was  baptized  ;  Hunger* 
after  which  he  refigned  the  government  to  his  fon 
Stephen,  who  took  the  title  of  king9  anno  1000.  But 
as  the  throne  was  filled  by  ele&ion,  though  generally 
out  of  the  fame  family,  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  was 
difputed  between  the  Turkifti  and  German  emperors 
for  near  200  years:  but  after  the  year  1527,  when 
Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Auftria,  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  the  Auftrians  found  means  to  influence  the 
ele&ions  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  crowm  in 
their  family  till  1687,  when  it  was  fettled  heredita¬ 
rily  on  their  heirs  male  ;  and  now,  in  confequence  of 
an  a<ft  made  by  the  diet  at  Preftmrg  in  1723,  in  cafe 
of  the  failure  of  heirs-male,  it  is  to  defeend  to  females. 

The  ftates  of  the  kingdom  confift  of  the  prelates,  the 
barons,  the  gentry,  and  the  royal  towns.  To  the 
firft  clafs  belong  two  archbiftiops,  about  a  dozen  bi- 
ftiops,  near  as  many  abbots 'and  provofts,  with  the 
Pauline  and  Praemonftratenfian  Jefuits.  To  the  fe- 
cond,  the  ftadtholder  or  palatine,  who  reprefents  the 
king  ;  the  court-judge  ;  the  ban  or  viceroy  of  Dalma¬ 
tia,  Croatia,  and  Selavonia  ;  the  ftadtholder  of  Tran- 
fylvania  ;  the  great  treafurer,  the  great  cup-bearer,  the 
fteward  of  the  houfehold,  the  mailer  of  the  horfe,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guards,  and  the  grand  marfhal  of  the  courts,  who  are 
ftyled  the  great  barons,  together  with  the  inferior  bans 
or  counts  and  barons.  To  the  third  clafs  belong  the 
gentry,  fome  of  whom  have  noble  manors,  and  others 
only  the  privileges  of  nobles.  To  the  fourth  clafs  be¬ 
long  the  royal  free  cities,  which  are  not  fubjeft  to  the 
counts,  but  hold  immediately  of  the  king.  The  gentry 
alfo,  who  hold  of  the  arehbiffiops  and  bifhops,  have  the 
fame  privileges  as  the  Hungarian  nobility.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  are  vaflals  to  the  lords  on  whofe  lands  they 
live,  whether  thefe  lands  belong  to  the  crown,  the 
clergy,  nobility  or  gentry. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  faid  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  million  fterling,  arifing  from  the  mines,  duties 
on  cattle,  royal  demefnes,  fait -works,  contributions, 
cuftoms,  &.c.  The  fortifications  and  garrifons  con- 
ftantly  maintained  on  the  frontiers  againft  the  Turks, 
are  a  great  expence  to  the  government.  Hungary 
can  eafily  bring  into  the  field  1 00,000  men  regulars 
and  militia  ;  for  there  are  50,000  in  a&ual  pay,  and 
the  provinces  furnifti  the  other  50,000  when  they  are 
wanted. 

HuNGART-Water ,  a  diftilled  water  prepared  from 
the  tops  of  flowers  of  rofemary ;  fo  denominated  from 
a  queen  of  Hungary,  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  firft  made. 

See  Pharmacy. 

HUNGER,  an  uneefy  fenfation  eccafioned  by  long 
abftinence  from  food  when  the  body  is  in  a  healthy 
ftate. — See  Abstinence  ;  Fasting  ;  and  Anatomy, 

N°  103. 

The  following  ufeful  obfervations  upon  hunger  or 
famine  are  extradled  from  a  paper  by  Dr  Percival  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Manchefter  Tran  factions. 

In  famine,  life  may  be  protra&ed  (the  dodlor 
obferves)  with  lefs  pain  and  mifery,  by  a  moderate 
allowance  of  water.  For  the  acrimony  and  putre¬ 
faction  of  the  humours  are  obviated  by  fuch  dilu¬ 
tion,  the  fmall  veflels  are  kept  permeable,  and  the 
lungs  are  furniftied  with  that  moifture  which  is  ef- 

fential 
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Hfager.  fential  to  the  performance  of  their  functions.  Fonta- 
-"V—*  nus,  a  writer  of  rcfpe&able  authority  in  the  eftimation 
of  Morgagni,  relates  the  hiftory  of  a  woman  who  obfti- 
nately  refufed  to  take  any  fuftenance,  except  twice, 
during  the  fpace  of  50  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
(he  died.  But  he  adds,  that  fhe  ufed  water  by  way  of 
drink,  though  in  fmall  quantity.  Redi,  who  made  many 
experiments  (cruel  and  unjuftifiable  in  my  opinion),  to 
afcertain  the  efte&s  of  failing  on  fowls,  obferved,  that 
none  were  able  to  fupport  life  beyond  the  ninth  day  to 
whom  drink  was  denied  *,  whereas  ©ne  indulged  with 
W'ater  lived  more  than  20  days. 

Hippocrates  has  obferved,  that  children  are  more 
affe&ed  by  abftinence  than  young  perfons  \  thefe,  more 
than  the  middle-aged  \  and  the  middle-aged,  more  than 
old  men.  The  power  to  endure  famine,  however,  muil 
depend  no  lefs  upon  the  (late  of  health  and  ftrength 
than  on  the  age  of  the  fufferer.  There  are  alfo  parti¬ 
cular  conftitutions  which  do  not  fuller  mueh  pain  from 
the  calls  of  hunger.  Dr  Pcrcival  was  informed  by  a 
young  phyfician  from  Geneva,  that  when  he  was  a  ftu- 
dent  at  Montpelier,  he  faded  three  nights  and  four 
days,  with  no  other  refreihment  than  a  pint  of  water 
daily.  His  hunger  was  keen,  but  never  painful,  during 
the  fird  and  fecond  days  of  his  abdinerice  \  and  the  two 
following  days,  he  perceived  only  a  faintnefs  when  he 
attempted  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion  :  A  fenfe  of 
coldnefs  was  diffufed  over  his  whole  frame,  but  more 
particularly  affe&ed  the  extremities.  His  mind  was 
in  a  very  unufual  date  of  pufillanimity  j  and  he  expe¬ 
rienced  a  great  tendency  to  tears  whenever  he  recollec¬ 
ted  the  circumdance  which  had  been  the  occafion  of 
his  fading.  During  the  whole  period,  the  alvine  ex¬ 
cretions  were  fupprefled,  but  not  thofe  by  the  kidneys  : 
and  at  the  clofe  of  it,  his  ikin  became  tinged  with  a 
fhade  of  yellow.  The  fird  food  he  took  was  veal  broth  y 
which  had  fomething  of  an  intoxicating  effeCl,  produ¬ 
cing  a  glow  of  warmth,  and  railing  his  fpirits,  fo  as  to- 
render  him  aihamed  of  his  defpondency.  Perhaps  in 
the  cafe  of  Sex tius  Baculus,  as  recorded  in  the  com- 
D.  vi.  mentaries  of  Caffiar  *,  the  extraordinary  eourage  and 
prowefs  which  he  fuddenly  exerted,  might  be  aided  by 
the  exhilarating  efieCt  of  fudenance,  which,  under  fuch 
eircumdanees,  it  is  probable  he  w’ould  no  longer  de¬ 
cline.  The  fadft,  however,  evinces,  that  neither  his 
ficknefs  nor  the  fenfations  of  hunger  had  been  fo  vio¬ 
lent  as  much  to  impair  his  drength  of  body  or  vigour 
of  mind.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  put  a  voluntary  end  to  his  life  in  the  77  th 
year  of  his  age  by  refufing  all  food,  appears  to  have 
experienced  eafe  from  his  diforder,  rather  than  any 
acute  fuffe rings  by  famine.  “  Sic  cum  biduo  cibo  fe 
ahdinuiflet,  fubito  febris  deceffit,  leviorque  morbus  efle 
coepit  :  tamen  propofitum  niliilo  fecius  perigit.  Jta- 
que  die  quinto,  podqaam  id  confilium  inierat,  decefTit.” 
{Corn.  Ncpos  in  Fit.  Pomp.  Attic.')  From  the  former 
circumdance  it  has  been  conje&ured,  that  he  did  not 
wholly  deny  himfelf  the  ufe  of  water,  or  of  fome  other 
diluent.  But  though  a  few  examples  of  this  kind  may 
be  adduced,  we  have  the  evidence  of  numerous  melan¬ 
choly  fads  to  diow,  that  the  preifure  of  want  is  agoni- 
Lw/v?  to  ^uman  frame*  “  I  have  talked  (fays  an 

^ingenious  writer  J)  with  a  captain  of  a  fhip,  who  was 
k/j,  one  of  fix  that  endured  it  in  its  extremity,  and  who 
was  the  only  perfon  that  had  not,  loft,  his  fe.nfes  when. 


they  received  accidental  relief.  He  allured  me  his  H 
pains  at  fird  were  fo  great,  as  to  be  often  tempted  to 
eat  a  part  of  one  of  the  men  who  died,  and  which  the 
red  of  his  crew  adually  for  fome  time  lived  upon. 
He  faid,  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  paroxyfm, 
he  found  his  pains  infupportable,  and  was  defirous  at 
one  time  of  anticipating  that  death  which  he  thought 
inevitable  :  .But  his  pains,  he  faid,  gradually  decreafed 
after  the  fixth  day  (for  they  had  water  in  the  (hip, 
which  kept  them  alive  fo  long),  and  then  he  was  in  a 
date  rather  of  languor  than  defire  }  nor  did  he  much 
wilh  for  food,  except  when  he  faw  others  eating  5  and 
that  for  a  while  revived  his  appetite,  though  with  di¬ 
inin  idled  importunity.  The  latter  part  of  the  time,, 
when  his  health  was  almod  dedroyed,  a  thoufand 
drange  images  rofe  upon  his  mind  \  and  every  one  of 
his  fenfes  began  to  bring  him  wrong  information.  The 
mod  fragrant  perfumes  appeared  to  him  to  have  a  fetid 
fmell  j  and  every  thing  he  looked  at  took  a  greeniffi 
hue,  and  fometimes  a  yellow.  When  he  was  prefented 
with  food  by  the  (hip’s  company  that  took  him  and  his 
men  up,  four  of  whom  died  fhortly  after,  he  could 
not  help  looking  upon  it  with  loathing  indead  of 
defire  \  and  it  was  not  till  after  four  days  that  his 
domaeh  was  brought  to  its  natural  tone  5  when  the 
violence  of  his  appetite  returned  with  a  fort  of  canine 
eagernefs.” 

To  thofe  who  by  their  occupations  are  expofed  to^ 
fuch  dreadful  calamities,  it  is  of  ferious  importance  to*- 
be  inftruCted  in  the  means  of  alleviating  them.  The 
American  Indians  are  faid  to  ufe  a  compofition  of  the 
juice  of  tobacco,  and  the  diells  of  fnails,  cockles,  and 
oyders  calcined,  whenever  they  undertake  a  long  jour¬ 
ney,  and  are  likely  to  be  deditute  of  provifions.  It  is 
probable  the  (hells  are  not  burnt  into  quicklime,  but 
only  fo  a*  to  dedroy  their  tenacity,  and  to  render  them 
fit  for  levigation./  The  mafs  is  dried,  and  formed  into* 
pills,  of  a  proper  fize  to  be  held  between  the  gum  and 
lip,  which,  being  gradually  diflolved  and  fwallowed, 
obtund  the  fenfations  both  of  hunger  and  of  third. 
Tobacco,  by  its  narcotic  quality,  feems  well  adapted 
to  counteract  the  uneafy  impreffions  which  the  gadric 
juice  makes  on  the  nerves  of  the  domaeh  when  it  is 
empty  ;  and  the  combination  of  tedaceous  pow'der 
with  it  may  tend  to  correCl  the  fecretion  that  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  digedion,  and  which,  if 
not  acid,  is  always  united  with  acidity.  Certain  at. 
lead  it  is,  that  their  operation  is  both  grateful  and  fa- 
lutary  ;  for  we  find  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the 
Ead  Indies  mix  them  with  the  betel  nut,  to  the  chewr-- 
ing  of  which  they  are  univerfally  and  immoderately  ad¬ 
dicted.  Perhaps  fuch  abforbents  may  be  ufefully  ap¬ 
plied,  both  to  divide  the  dofes  and  to  moderate  the 
virulence  of  the  tobacco.  For,  in  the  internal  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  plant,  much  caution  is  required,  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  ficknefs,  vertigo,  cold  clammy  fwreats,  and  a 
train  of  other  formidable  fymptoms,  when  taken  in  too 
large  a  quantity..  During  the  time  of  war,  the  im- 
preftld  failors  frequently  bring  on  thefe  maladies,  that 
they  may  be  admitted  into  the  hofpitals,  and  releafed 
from  iervitude.  It  would  be  an  eafy  and  fafe  experi¬ 
ment  to  afcertain  the  efficacy,  and  to  adjuft  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  of  the  Indian  compofition  mentioned.  And* 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  trial  would  be  in* 
fome  degree  fucccfsful  5  for  it  is  known  that  fmoking^ 

tobacctu 
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Hu^ger*  .  tobacco  gives  relief  to  thpfe  habitual  pains  of  the  fto-  of  a  common  nut.”  Animal  fat  Is  Angularly  powerful  Hung*, 

v  mach  which  appear  to  arife  from  the  irritation  of  the  in  afluaging  the  moft  acute  fenfations  of  thirfl,  as  ap- v-* 

gaftric  fecretions.  The  like  effeft  is  fometimes  produ-  pears  from  the  narrative  of  the  fufferings  experienced  by 

ced  by  increafing  the  flow  of  faliva,  and  fwallowing  thofe  who  were  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta, 

what  is  thus  difeharged.  And  Dr  Percival  has  related  A  hundred  and  forty-fix  perfons,  exhaufted  by  fatigue 

the  cafe  of  a  gentleman,  who  ufed  to  mafticate,  many  and  military  duty,  were  there  thrufl  together  into  a 

hours  daily,  a  piece  of  lead,  which  being  neither  chamber  of  18  cubic  feet,  having  only  two  windows, 

hard,  friable,  nor  offenfive  to  the  palate,  fuited  his  ftrongly  barred  with  iron,  from  which,  in  a  clofe  full 
purpofe,  as  he  thought,  better  than  any  other  fub-  try  night,  and  in  fuch  a  climate  as  that  of  Bengal, 

Bance.  He  continued  the  cuflom  many  years,  deri-  little  or  no  circulation  of  frefh  air  could  be  enjoyed, 
ving  great  eafe  from  it,  and  fuffering  no  fenfible  inju-  In  a  few  minutes,  thefe  unhappy  wretches  fell  into  fo 
ry  froin  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  metal.  On  profufe  a  perfpiration,  that  an  idea  can  hardly  be 
mentioning  this  fa<ft  to  a  navy  furgeon,  the  do£lor  was  formed  of  it  3  and  this  wras  fucceeded  by  a  raging 
told,  that  the  Tailors,  when  in  hot  climates,  are  wont  thirft,  which  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  body  was 
to  mitigate  third  by  rolling  a  bullet  in  their  mouths.  drained  of  its  moiflure.  Water  !  Water  !  became  the 
A  more  innocent  mean,  the  do&or  obferves,  might  be  univerfal  cry  3  and  an  old  foldier  on  the  outflde,  through 
devifed;  but  the  efficacy  of  this  evinces,  that  the  fali-  pity,  furnifhed  them  with  a  few  fkinfuls  of  it.  But 
vary  glands  are  for  a  while  capable  of  furnifhing  a  fub-  thefe  fcanty  fupplies,  like  fprinklings  on  the  fire,  fer- 
ftitute  for  drink.  When  a  fcarcity  of  water  occurs  at  ved  only  to  feed  and  increafe  the  flame.  From  this 
fea,  Dr  Franklin  has  advifed,  that  the  mariners  ffiould  experience  of  its  effe6ls,  Mr  Holwell,  their  chief,  de¬ 
bathe  themfelves  in  tubs  of  falt-water  :  For,  in  pur-  termined  to  drink  no  more  3  and  kept  his  mouth  moifi 
fuing  the  amufement  of  fwimming,  he  obferved,  that,  by  fucking  the  perfpiration  out  of  his  fhirt  fleeves,  and 
however  thirfty  he  was  before  immerfion,  he  never  catching  the  drops  as  they  fell  from  his  head  and  face, 
continued  fo  afterwards  3  and  that,  though  he  foaked  “You  cannot  imagine  (fays  he)  how  unhappy  I  was 
himfelf  feveral  hours  in  the  day,  and  feveral  days  fuc-  if  any  of  them  efcapcd  me.”  He  came  into  the  pri¬ 
ce  (lively  in  falt-water,  he  perceived  not,  in  confequence  fon  without  his  coat,  the  feafon  being  too  hot  to  bear 
of  it,  the  leaft  tafte  of  faltnefs  in  his  mouth.  He  alfo  it  3  and  one  of  his  miferable  companions,  obferving  the 
further  fuggefts,  that  the  fame  good  effeft  might  per-  expedient  he  had  hit  upon  of  allaying  his  thirft,  rob- 
haps  be  derived  from  dipping  the  Tailor’s  apparel  in  the  bed  him  from  time  to  time  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
fea  3  and  exprefles  a  confidence  that  no  danger  of  catch-  his  ftore.  This  plunderer,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
ing  cold  would  enfue.  young  gentleman  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 

lo  prevent  the  calamity  of  famine  at  fea,  it  has  been  pany,  afterwards  acknowledged,  that  he  owed  his  life 
propofed  by  Dr  Lind,  that  the  powder  of  falep  fhould  to  the  many  comfortable  draughts  which  he  derived 
conftitute^  part  of  the  provifions  of  every  (hip’s  com-  from  him.  Before  Mr  Holwell  adopted  this  mode  of 
pany.  This  powder  and  portable  foup,  diflolved  in  relief,  he  had  attempted,  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly  3  and  an  ounce  thirft,  to  drink  his  own  urine  :  but  it  was  fo  intenfely 
of  each  of  thefe  articles  furnifhes  one  day’s  fubfiftence  bitter,  that  a  fecond  tafte  could  not  be  endured  3 
to  a  healthy  full  grown  man.  Indeed,  from  Dr  Per-  whereas,  he  allures  us,  no  Briftol  water  could  be  more 
cival’s  experiments  it  appears,  that  falep  contains  more  foft  and  pleafant  than  his  perfpiration.  And  this,  we 
nutritious  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  any  may  prefume,  confifted  chiefly  of  animal  fat,  melted  by 
other  vegetable  produ&ion  now  ufed  as  food.  It  has  exceffive  heat,  and  exuding  from  the  cellular  mem- 
the  property  alfo  of  concealing  the  naufeous  taffe  of  brane  through  the  pores  of  the  (kin. 
falt-water  ;  and  confequently  may  be  of  great  advan-  Perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food, 
tage  at  fea,  when  the  ftock  of  frefh  water  is  (o  far  con-  are  foon  reduced  when  fupplied  only  with  the  farina- 
fumed,  that  the  mariners  are  put  upon  fliort  allowance,  cea.  Several  years  ago,  to  determine  the  comparative 
By  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  covers  the  often-  nutritive  powers  of  different  fubftances,  an  ingenious 
fivenefs,  and  even  in  fome  meafure,  corre&s  the  acri-  young  phyfician,  as  Dr  Percival  informs  us,  made  a 
mony  of  failed  and  putrefeent  meats.  But,  as  a  pre-  variety  of  experiments  on  himfelf,  to  which  he  unfor- 
fervative  againft  hunger,  falep  would  be  moft  efficaci-  tunately  fell  a  facrifice.  He  lived  a  month  upon  bread 
ous  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  beef  fuet.  By  and  water  3  and  under  this  regimen  of  diet  he  every 
fwallowing  little  balls  of  this  lubricating  compound  at  day  diminiihed  much  in  his  weight.  But  in  1784,  a 
proper  intervals,  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  would  be  de-  ftudent  of  phyfic  at  Edinburgh  confined  himfelf  for 
fended  from  irritation  :  and  as  oils  and  mucilages  are  a  longer  fpace  of  time  to  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  a 
highly  nutritive,  of  flow  digeftion,  and  indifpofed  to  pound  of  white  bread  daily  :  And  he  allured  our  au- 
pafs  off  by  perfpiration,  they  are  peculiarly  well  adap-  thor,  that  he  pafled  through  the  ufual  labours  of  ftudy 
ted  to  fupport  life  in  fmall  quantities.  This  compofi-  and  exercifc  without  feeling  any  decay  of  health  or 
tion  is  fuperior  in  (implicity,  and  perhaps  equal  in  ef-  ftrength,  and  without  any  fenfible  lofs  of  bulk.  The 
ficacy,  to  the  following  one,  fo  much  extolled  by  Avi-  cutaneous,  urinary,  and  alvine  excretions,  were  very 
cenna  the  celebrated  Arabian  phyfician  3  to  whom  we  fcanty  during  the  whole  period  3  and  the  difeharge  of 
are  indebted  for  the  introdu&ion  of  rhubarb,  caffia,  faeces  occurred  only  once  in  a  week.  In  this  cafe  the 
tamarinds,  and  fenna,  into  the  materia  medica.  “  Take  oily  and  coagulable  parts  of  the  milk  probably  furnilh- 
fweet  almonds  and  beef  fuet,  of  each  one  pound  3  of  ed  a  larger  proportion  of  aliment,  and  at  the  fame 
the  oil  of  violets  two  ounces  3  and  of  the  roots  of  mar(h-  time  contributed  to  check  the  wafte  by  perfpiration 
mallows  one  ounce  :  bray  thefe  ingredients  together  in  and  other  difeharges  5  for  oleaginous  fubftances  are 
a  mortar,  and  form  the  mafs  into  bolufes,  about  the  fize  retained  long  in  the  body  by  their  vifeidity.  Dr 
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tfunge'r.  Ruffel,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Aleppo,  relates,  that 
in  thofe  feafons  when  oil  abounds,  the  inhabitants,  by 
indulgence  in  it,  are  difpofed  to  fever,  and  affefted 
with  infarftions  of  the  lungs  $  maladies  which  indicate 
both  retention  and  obflruftion.  Milk  has  been  fufpec- 
ted  by  fome  of  producing  fimilar  eflfefts,  though  in  a 
{lighter  degree  *,  and  the  free  ufe  of  it  has  been  on  this 
account  forbidden  to  aflhmatics. 

Gum  arabic  might  be  a  good  fubflitute  for  falep  in 
the  compofition  already  recommended  ^  and  as  it  will 
give  fuch  firmnefs  to  the  mafs,  as  to  require  manduca- 
tion,  the  faliva,  by  this  means  feparated  and  carried 
into  the  flomach,  would  further  contribute  to  affuage 
the  fenfations  both  of  hunger  and  of  thirfl.  See 
GuM- Arabic.  This  gum,  combined  with  fugar  and 
the  whites  of  eggs,  has  been  lately  extolled  in  France, 
under  the  name  of  patigumo ,  as  a  remedy  for  catarrhal 
defluxions.  Dr  Percival  has  feen  cakes  made  of  thefe 
ingredients,  and  thinks  they  might  very  well  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purpofe  of  obviating  hunger.  They  are 
not  perifhable  in  the  hottefl  climates,  may  be  carried 
about  the  perfon  with  convenience,  and  though  very 
tough  are  pleafant  to  the  tafle.  In  the  formula  by 
which  they  are  made,  the  proportion  of  fugar  is  too 
large,  and  that  of  gum  arabic  too  fmall,  if  the  mafs  be 
intended  to  affuage  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author’s  information,  the  receipt  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  u  Take  of  fine  fugar  four  ounces,  and  of  gum- 
arabic  one  ounce  :  Levigate  them  well  together  *,  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  rofe  water,  and  of  the  white  of 
eggs  a  fufficient  quantity.” 

In  our  attempts  to  recover  thofe  who  have  fuffered 
under  the  calamities  of  famine,  great  circumfpeftion  is 
required.  Warmth,  cordials,  and  food,  are  the  means 
to  be  employed  *,  and  it  is  evident  that  thefe  may  prove 
too  powerful  in  their  operation,  if  not  adminiftered 

!with  caution  and  judgment.  For  the  body,  by  long 
falling,  is  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  more  than  infantile 
debility  ;  the  minuter  veffels  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
.other  organs,  collapfe  for  want  of  fluids  to  diflend 
them  ;  the  flomach  and  inteilines  fhrink  in  their  capa¬ 
city  *,  and  the  heart  languidly  vibrates,  having  fearcely 
fufficient  energy  to  propel  the  fcanty  current  of  blood. 
Under  fuch  circumflances,  a  proper  application  of  heat 
feems  an  effential  meafure,  and  maybe  effected  by  pla¬ 
cing  on  each  fide  a  healthy  man  in  contaft  with  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Pediluvia  or  fomentations  may  alfo  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  The  temperature  of  thefe  fliould  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  human  body,  and  gradually  increafed 
according  to  the  effefts  of  their  flimulus.  New  milk, 
weak  broth,  or  water  gruel,  ought  to  be  employed 
both  for  the  one  and  the  other  $  as  nutriment  may  be 
conveyed  into  the  fvilem  this  way,  by  paffages  probably 
the  mofl  pervious  in  a  flate  of  fading,  if  not  too  long 
vtfon's  .prot  rafted.  “  A  lad  at  Newmarket  *,  a  few  years  ago, 
leal  having  been  almofl  flarved  in  order  that  he  might  be 
•’  reduced  to  a  proper  weight  for  riding  a  match,  was 
u.  .weighed  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
ten  \  and  he  was  found  to  have  gained  near  30  ounces 
in  weight  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour,  though  he  had  only 
drank  half  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  interval.  The  wine 
probably  ffimulated  the  aftion  of  the  nervous  fyflem, 
and  incited  nature,  exhaufled  by  abflinence,  to  open 
the  abforbent  pores  of  the  whole  body,  in  order  to  fuck 
in  fome  nourifiiment  from  the  air.”  But  no  fuch  ab- 
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forption  as  this  can  be  expefted  in  a  date  of  extreme  Hunger 
weaknefs  and  emaciation  gradually  induced  \  becaufe  ^  A 
the  lymphatics  mud  partake  of  the  general  want  of  tone  ,  unn‘ 
and  energy.  And  notvvithdanding  the  falutary  effefts 
of  wine  in  the  cafe  of  the  jockey,  who,  it  is  likely, 
had  been  reduced  by  fweating  as  well  as  by  abdinencc, 
fuch  a  dimulant  might  prove  dangerous,  and  even  fatal 
in  other  cafes.  It  appears  fafer  therefore  to  advife  the 
exhibition  of  cordials  in  very  fmall  dofes,  and  at  fird 
confiderably  diluted.  Slender  wine-whey  will  perhaps 
bed  anfwer  this  purpofe  ;  and  afford,  at  the  fame  time, 
an  eafy  and  pleafant  nourifiiment.  When  the  domach 
has  been  a  little  drengthened,  an  egg  may  be  mixed 
with  the  whey,  or  adminiftered  under  lome  other  agree¬ 
able  form.  The  yolk  of  one  was,  to  Cornaro,  fufficient 
for  a  meal  \  and  the  narrative  of  this  noble  Venetian, 
in  whom  a  fever  was  excited  by  the  addition  of  only 
two  ounces  of  food  to  his  daily  allowance,  diows,  that 
the  return  to  a  full  diet  fliould  be  condufted  with  great 
caution,  and  by  very  flow  gradations. 

HUNGERFORD,  a  town  of  Berkffiire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Kennet,  in  a  low  and  watery 
foil.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  Bath  and  Bridoi 
road,  fixty-five  miles  from  London  ;  and  was  formerly 
called  Ing/eforeJCharnajnJireet .  The  eondable  of  this 
town,  who  is  chofen  annually,  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
which  he  holds  immediately  of  the  crown.  They  have 
a  horn  here  which  holds  about  a  quart,  and  appears  by 
an  infeription  on  it  to  have  been  given  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  together  with  a  grant  of  the  royal  fifhery,  in  a 
part  of  the  river  which  abounds  with  good  trouts  and 
craw-fifh.  Here  is  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  fair 
in  Auguft. 

HUNNINGUEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alface, 
and  in  Suntgaw,  fubjeft  to  the  French  ^  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  and  fortified  by  Vauban.  E.  Long.  11.  40. 

N.  Lat.  47.  42. 

HUNNS,  a  fierce  and  favage  nation,  who  formerly 
inhabited  that  part  of  Sarmatia  bordering  on  the  Palus 
Maeotis  and  the  Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Afia.  Their  country,  as  deferibed  by  Pro¬ 
copius,  lay  north  of  Mount  Caucafus,  which,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpian  feas,  parts  Afiatie 
Sarmatia  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania  5  lying  on 
the  ifthmus  between  the  two  feas  above  mentioned. 

Here  they  refided  unknown  to  other  nations,  and  them- 
felves  ignorant  of  other  countries,  till  the  year  376. 

At  this  time,  a  hind  purfued  by  the  hunters,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors,  an  ox  Rung  by  a  gad-fly,  ha¬ 
ving  palled  the  marfli,  was  followed  by  fome  Hunns  to 
the  other  fide,  where  they  difeovered  a  country  much 
more  agreeable  than  their  own.  On  their  return,  hav¬ 
ing  acquainted  their  countrymen  with  what  they  had 
feen,  the  whole  nation  paffed  the  marffi,  and  falling 
upon  the  Alans,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais, 
almofl  exterminated  them.  They  next  fell  upon  the 
Oflrogoths,  whom  they  drove  out  of  their  country,  and 
forced  to  retire  to  the  plains  between  the  Boryfthenes 
and  the  Tanais,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Podoha . 

Then  attacking  the  Vifigoths,  they  obliged  them  to 
flicker  themfelves  in  the  mofl  mountainous  parts  of 
their  country  ;  till  at  lafl  the  Gothic  nations  finding  it 
impoffible  to  with  Hand  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians, 
obtained  leave  from  the  emperor  Valcns  to  fettle  in 
Thrace. 
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Hanss.  The  Hunns  thus  became  mailers  of  all  the  country 
-  between  the  Tanais  and  Danube  in  376,  where  they 

continued  quietly  till  the  year  388,  when  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Theodofius  I. 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  them,  called  the 
Nephthalite  or  White  Hunns ,  who  had  continued  in  A- 
ha,  overran  all  Mesopotamia,  and  even  laid  fiege  to 
Edeffa,  where  they  were  repulfed  with  great  daughter 
by  the  Romans.  The  European  Hunns  frequently  paf- 
fed  the  Danube,  committing  the  greateft  ravages  in  the 
weflern  empire  ;  Sometimes  they  fell  upon  the  eaftern 
provinces,  where  they  put  all  to  fire  and  fword.  They 
were  often  defeated  and  repulfed  by  the  Romans,  but 
the  empire  was  now  too  weak  to  Subdue  or  confine  them 
from  making  cxcurfions  ;  fo  that  they  continued  to 
make  daily  encroachments,  and  became  every  day 
more  formidable  than  before.  In  41 1,  the  Hunns, 
under  Attila,  threatened  the  weflern  empire  with  total 
deflru&ion.  This  monarch,  having  made  himfclf  ma¬ 
iler  of  all  the  northern  countries  from  the  confines  of 
Perfia  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  invaded  Mcefia,. 
Thrace,  and  Illyricum  ;  where  he  made  Such  progrefs, 
that  the  emperor  not  thinking  himfelf  Safe  in  Conftan- 
tinople,  withdrew  into  Ada.  Attila  then  broke  into 
Gaul  ;  where  he  took  and  deflroyed  Several  cities,  maf- 
facring  the  inhabitants  with  the  greateft  cruelty.  At 
laft  he  was  driven  out  with  great  daughter  by  Aetius 
the  Roman  general,  and  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goth*, 
and  could  never  afterwards  make  any  great  progrefs*. 
About  the  year  452  or  453  Attila  died,  and  his  king¬ 
dom  was  immediately  Split  into  a  number  of  Small  ones 
by  his  numerous  children,  who  waged  perpetual  war 
•with  each  other.  The  Hunns  then  ceafed  to  be  formi¬ 
dable,  and  became  daily  lefs  able  to  cope  with  the  other 
barbarous  nations  whom  Attila  had  kept  in  fubje£lion. 
Still,  however,  their  dominion  was  considerable  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  they  were  matters  of 
Tranfylvania,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Carniola,  Carinthia, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Auftria,  together  with  Bofnia, 
Sclavonia,  and  that  part  of  Hungary  which  lies  beyond 
the  Danube.  In  the  year  776^  while  Charles  was  in 
Saxony,  two  princesof  the  Hunns,  Caganusand  Jugunus, 
Sent  ambaffadors  to  him,  defiring  his  friendfhip  and  al¬ 
liance.  Charles  received  them  with  extraordinary  marks 
of  friendfhip,  and  readily  complied  with  their  requeft. 
However,  they  entered,  not  long  after,  into  an  alliance 
with  Taffila  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  revolted  from 
Charles,  and  raifed  great  difturbances  in  Germany. 
Charles  diffembled  his  refentment  till  he  had  entirely  re¬ 
duced  Bavaria,  when  he  refolved  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  Hunns  for  thofe  Succours  they  had  underhand  given 
to  his  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  levies  to  be 
made  throughout  his  dominions  ;  and  having  by  that 
means  afiembled  a  very  numerous  army,  he  divided  it 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  commanded  himfelf, 
and  the  other  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  generals. 
The  two  armies  entered  the  kingdom  of  the  Hunns  at 
different  places,  ravaged  their  country  far  and  near, 
burnt  their  villages,  and  took  all  their  Strong  holds. 
This  he  continued  for  eight  years,  till  the  people  were 
almoft  totally  extirpated  ;  nor  did  the  Hunns  ever  af¬ 
terwards  recover  themfelves,  or  appear  as  a  diftinft  na¬ 
tion. 

There  were  two  different  nations  that  went  by  the 
name  of  Hunns  ;  the  Nephthalite  or  White  Hunns,  and 


the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  Hunns.  The  former  inha-  Hums, 
bited  a  rich  country,  bordering  to  the  north  on  Perfia, 
and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian 
Hunns,  with  whom  they  had  no  intercourfe,  nor  the 
leaft  refemblance  either  in  their  perfons  or  manners. 

They  were  a  powerful  nation,  and  often  Served  again  ft 
the  Romans  in  the  Perfian  armies  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Zeno,  being  provoked  by  Perozes  king  of 
Perfia  laying  claim  to  part  of  their  country,  they  de¬ 
feated  the  Perfians  in  two  pitched  battles,  flew  their 
king,  overran  all  Perfia,  and  held  it  in  fubje&ion  for  ^ 
the  Space  of  two  years,  obliging  Cabades,  the  Son  and 
fucceffor  of  Perozes,  to  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute. 

Thefe  Hunns,  called  by  the  writers  of  thofe  times  the 
white  Hunns ,  did  not  wander,  like  the  others,  from 
place  to  place  ;  but,  contented  with  their  own  country, 
which  Supplied  them  with  all  neceffaries,  they  lived  un¬ 
der  a  regular  government,  fubje£l  to  one  prince,  and 
Seldom  made  inroads,  unlefs  provoked,  either  into  the 
Perfian  or  Roman  territories.  They  lived  according 
to  their  own  law's,  and  dealt  uprightly  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  well  as  with  the  neighbouring  people.  Each 
of  their  great  men  ufed  to  choofe  twenty  or  more  com¬ 
panions  to  enjoy  with  him  his  wealth,  and  partake  of 
all  his  diverfions  ;  but,  upon  his  deceafe,  they  were  al! 
buried  with  him  in  the  fame  grave.  This  cuftom  fa¬ 
vours  of  barbarity;  but  in  every  other  refpefl,  the 
Nephthalite  were  a  far  more  civilifed  nation  than  the 
Scythian  Hunns,  who,  breaking  into  the  empire,  filled 
1110ft  of  the  provinces  of  Europe  with  blood  and  {laugh¬ 
ter. 

The  latter  were,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus,  a  Savage  people,  exceeding  in  cruelty  the  moft  bar¬ 
barous  nations.  They  begin  to  pra6life  their  cruelty, 
fays  Jornandes,  upon  their  own  children  the  very  firft 
day  they  come  into  the  world,  cutting  and  mangling 
the  cheeks  of  their  males,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
hair,  which  they  muft  have  looked  upon,  contrary  to  the 
fentiments  of  other  nations,  as  unbecoming  and  unman¬ 
ly.  They  had,  perhaps,  in  this  practice  another  view, 
which  Jornandes  Seems  to  infinuate  elfewhere,  viz.  to 
ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy  with  their  countenances, 
thus  deformed  and  covered  with  fears.  They  had  no 
other  food  but  roots  and  raw  meat,  being  quite  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire,  and  no  houfes  at  all,  n(5t 
even  huts  ;  but  lived  conftantly  expofed  to  the  air  in 
the  woods,  and  on  the  mountains,  where,  from  their 
infancy,  they  were  inured  to  hunger,  thirft,  and  all 
manner  of  hardfiiips  :  nay,  they  had  Such  an  averfion 
to  houfes,  which  they  called  the  fipulchres  of  the  living, 
that,  when  they  went  into  other  countries,  they  could 
hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  within  the  walls  of 
any  lioufe,  not  thinking  themfelves  Safe  when  {hut  up 
and  covered.  They  ufed  even  to  eat  and  deep  on  horfe- 
back,  Scarce  ever  difmounting  ;  which,  in  all  likeli-  - 
hood,  induced  Zofimus  to  write,  that  the  Hunns  could 
not  walk.  They  covered  their  nakednefs  with  goats 
{kins,  or  the  {kins  of  a  fort  of  mice  Sewed  together. 

Day  and  night  were  indifferent  to  them,  as  to  buying, 
felling,  eating,  and  drinking.  They  bad  no  law,  nor 
any  kind  of  religion  ;  but  complied  with  their  inclina¬ 
tions,  whatever  they  prompted  them  to,  without  the 
leaft  reftraint,  or  diftinttion  between  good  and  evil.  In 
war,  they  began  the  battle  with  great  fury,  and  a  hi¬ 
deous  noife  :  but  if  they  met  with  a  vigorous  oppofition, 
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tlieir  fury  began  to  abate  after  the  firft  onfetj  and 
when  once  put  into  diforder,  they  never  rallied,  but 
y  fled  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  They  were  quite  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  beheging  towns  ^  and  authors 
obferve,  that  they  never  attacked  the  enemy’s  camp. 
They  were  a  faithlefs  nation,  and  thought  themfelves 
no  longer  bound  by  the  moll  folemn  treaties,  than  they 
found  their  advantage  in  obferving  them.  Hence  we 
often  find  them,  upon  the  lead  profpedl  of  obtaining 
more  advantageous  conditions,  breaking  into  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  in  defiance  of  the  moil  folemn  oaths  and 
engagements.  Several  corps  of  Hunns,  after  their 
coming  into  Europe,  ferved  in  the  Roman  armies  a- 
gainil  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations  3  nay, 
they  were  ready,  for  hire,  to  fight  again  ft  each  other, 
being  blind  to  every  other  regard  and  confederation. 

HUNTER,  a  name  given  to  a  horfe  qualified  to 
carry  a  perfon  in  the  chace.  The  ftiape  of  the  horfe 
defigned  for  this  fervice,  ftiould  be  ftrong  and  well  knit 
together,  as  the  jockeys  exprefs  it.  Irregular  or  un¬ 
equal  lhapes  in  thefe  creatures  are  always  a  token  of 
weaknefs.  The  inequalities  in  ftiape  which  fhow  a  horfe 
improper  for  the  chace,  are  the  having  a  large  head 
-and  a  fmall  neck,  a  large  leg  and  a  fmall  foot,  and  the 
like.  The  head  of  the  hunter  fhould  indeed  always  be 
large,  but  the  neck  ihould  alfo  be  thick  and  ftrong  to 
iup  port  it.  The  head  ftiould  be  lean,  the  noftrils  wide, 
and  the  windpipe  ftraight. 

The  hunter,  in  order  to  his  behaving  well  in  the 
field,  ought  to  have  great  care  and  indulgence  in  the 
liable  :  lie  ought  to  have  as  much  reft  and  quiet  as  may 
be,  to  be  kept  well  fupplied  with  good  meat,  clean  lit¬ 
ter,  and  frefti  water  by  him ;  he  ftiould  be  often  drefled, 
and  fullered  to  fleep  as  much  as  he  pleafes.  He  ftiould 
be  fo  fed,  that  his  dung  may  be  rather  foft  than  hard, 
and  it  muft  be  of  a  bright  and  clean  colour.  All  this 
may  be  eafily  managed  by  the  continual  obfervance  and 
change  of  his  food,  as  occafion  requires.  After  his 
iifual  feourings  he  ftiould  have  exercifes  and  mafties  of 
fweet  malt,  or  bread  and  beans  ;  or  wheat  and  beans 
mixed  together,  are  to  be  his  beft  food,  and  beans  and 
oats  his  worft. 

Some  very  great  fportfmen  are  for  keeping  their 
horfes  out  at  grafs  all  the  buck-hunting  feafon,  never 
taking  them  up  into  the  ftable  at  all,  but  allowing  them 
in  the  field  as  much  oats  with- their  grafs  as  they  will 
eat.  The  horfe  may  be  thus  rid  three  days  in  the  week 
for  the  whole  feafon,  and  never  damaged  by  it,  nor 
ever  fhowing  any  marks  of  harm  afterwards. 

The  whole  fhape  of  a  horfe  intended  for  a  hunter, 
fhould  be  this:  The  ears  ftiould  be  fmall,  open,  and 
pricked  ;  or  though  they  be  fome  what  long,  yet  if  they 
iland  up  ere6l  and  bold  like  thofe  of  a  fox,  it  is  a  fign 
of  toughnefs  or  hardinefs.  The  forehead  ftiould  be  long 
and  broad,  not  flat,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  termed,  mare- 
faced ,  but  rifing  in  the  middle  like  that  of  a  hare  \  the 
feather  ftiould  be  placed  above  the  eye,  the  contrary 
being  thought  by  fome  to  threaten  blindnefs.  The  eyes 
fhould  be  full,  large,  and  bright  \  the  noftrils  not  only 
large,  but  looking  red  and  frefti  within  *,  for  an  open 
and  frefti  noftril  is  always  efteemed  a  fign  of  a  good 
wind.  The  mouth  ftiould  be  large,  deep  in  the  wicks, 
and  hairy.  The  windpipe  Ihould  be  large,  and  appear 
ftraight  when  he  bridles  his  head ;  for  if,  011  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  bends  like  a  bowr  on  his  bridling,  it  is  not 


formed  for  a  free  pafiage  of  the  breath.  This  deft* cl  in 
a  horfe  is  expreffed  among  the  dealers  by  the  phrafe 
coch-throppled.  The  head  Ihould  be  fo  fet  on  to  the 
neck,  that  a  fpace  may  be  felt  between  the  neck  and 
the  chine ;  when  there  is  no  fuch  fpace,  the  horfe  is 
faid  to  be  bull-necked  j  and  this  is  not  only  a  blemifh 
in  the  beauty  of  the  horfe,  but  it  alfo  nceafions  his 
wind  not  to  be  fo  good.  The  crefi  ftiould  be  ftrong, 
firm,  and  well  rifen  \  the  neck  fhould  be  ftraight  and 
firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant  ;  the  breaft  ftiould  be  ftrong 
and  broad,  the  ribs  round  like  a  barrel,  the  fillets  large, 
the  buttocks  rather  oval  than  broad,  the  legs  clean, 
flat,  and  ftraight  \  and,  finally,  the  mane  and  tail 
ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  fhort  and  buftiy,  the 
laft  being  counted  a  mark  of  dulnefs.  When  a  hunter 
is  thus  chofcn,  and  has  been  taught  fuch  obedience, 
that  he  will  readily  anfwer  to  the  rider’s  fignals  both 
of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the  voice,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  the  fpurs ;  that  he  knowrs  how  to  make  his  way 
forward,  and  has  gained  a  true  temper  of  mouth,  and 
a  right  placing  of  his  head,  and  lias  learned  to  flop 
and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age  be  fufficiently  advanced, 
he  is  ready  for  the  field.  It  is  a  rule  with  all  flaunch 
fportfmen,  that  no  horfe  fhould  be  ufed  in  hunting  till 
he  is  full  five  years  old  \  fome  will  hunt  them  at  four, 
but  the  horfe  at  this  time  is  not  come  up  to  his  true 
ftrength  and  courage,  and  will  not  only  fail  at  every 
tough  trial,  but  will  be  fubje£l  to  flrains  and  accidents 
of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if  he  were  to  be  kept 
another  year  firft,  when  his  ftrength  W’ould  be  more 
confirmed. 

When  the  hunter  is  five  years  old,  he  may  be  put  1 6 
grafs  from  the  middle  of  May  till  Bartholomew-tide  5 
for  the  weather  between  thefe  is  fo  hot,  that  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  fpare  him  from  work.  At  Bartholomew- 
tide,  the  ftrength  of  the  grafs  beginning  to  be  nipped 
by  frofts  and  cold  dews,  fo  that  it  is  apt  to  engender 
crudities  in  the  horfe,  he  Ihould  be  taken  up  while  his 
coat  is  yet  fmooth  and  fleek,  and  put  into  the  ftable* 
When  he  is  firft  brought  home,  he  fhould  be  put  in 
fome  fecure  and  fpacious  place,  where  he  may  evacuate 
his  body  by  degrees,  and  be  brought  not  all  at  once  to 
the  warm  keeping  *,  the  next  night  he  may  be  ftabled 
up.  It  is  a  general  rule  with  many  not  to  clothe  and 
liable  up  their  horfes  till  twro  or  three  days  after  they 
are  taken  from  grafs,  and  others  who  put  them  in  the 
ftable  after  the  firft  night,  yet  will  not  drefs  and  clothe 
them  till  three  or  four  days  afterward }  but  all  this,  ex¬ 
cept  the  keeping  the  horfe  one  day  in  a  large  and  cool 
place,  is  needlefs  caution. 

There  is  a  general  pradlice  among  the  grooms,  in 
many  places,  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat-draw  as 
foon  as  they  take  them  up  from  grafs.  They  fay  they 
do  this  to  take  up  their  bellies  3  but  there  feems  much 
reafon  to  difapprove  of  this.  The  change  is  very  vio¬ 
lent,  and  the  nature  of  the  ftraw  fo  heating  and  dry¬ 
ing,  that  there  feems  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
aftringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  more  than 
is  at  firft  perceived.  It  is  always  found  that  the  dung 
is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with  pain  and  dif¬ 
ficulty,  which  is  in  general  very  wrong  for  this  fort  of 
horfe.  It  is  better  therefore  to  avoid  this  ftraw-feeding, 
and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing,  wrarm  clothing, 
and  good  old  hay  and  old  corn,  than  to  have  recourfe 
to  any  thing  of  tins  kind. 
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^  When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grafs,  and  has 
been  properly  fhod,  and  the  sfhoes  have  had  time  to 
fettle  to  his  feet,  he  may  be  ridden  abroad,  and  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  manner:  the  groom  ought  to  vifit  him  early 
in  the  morning,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  long  days,  and 
at  fix  in  the  fhort  ones  ;  he  mufl  then  clean  out  the 
liable,  and  feel  the  horfe ’s  neck,  flank,  and  belly,  to 
find  the  flate  of  his  health.  If  the  flank  feels  foft  and 
flabby,,  there  is  a  neceflity  of  good  diet  to  harden  it, 
otherwife.  any  great  exercife  will  occafion  fweliings 
and  goutinefs  in  the  heels.  After  this  examination,  a 
handful. or  two  of  good  old  oats,  well  fifted,  fliould  be 
given  him  ;  this  will  make  him  have  more  inclination 
to  water,  and  will  alfo  make  the  water  fit  better  on  his 
flomach,  than  if  he  drank  fading.  After  this,  he  is  to 
be  tied  up  and  drefled.  If  in  the  doing  of  this  he 
opens  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would  bite,  or  attempts  to 
kick  at  the  perfon,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  teeth  of  the 
currycomb  are  too  fharp,  and  mufl  be  filed  blunter. 
If  after  this  he  continues  the  fame  tricks,  it  is  through 
wantonnefs,  and  he  fhould  be  corrected  for  it  with  the 
whip.  The  intent  of  currying  being  only  to  raife 
the  duft,  this  is  to  be  brufhed  off  afterwards  with  a 
horfe-tail  nailed  to  a  handle,  or  any  other  light  brufh. 
Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the  brufh,  and 
dufled  a  fecond  time  ;  he  fhould  then  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  wet  hand,  and  all  the  loofe  hairs,  and  whatever 
foulnefs  there  is,  fhould  be  picked  off.  When  this 
is  done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  firfl,  a  large  faddle- 
cloth  is  to  be  put  on,  reaching  down  to  the  fpurring 
place  5  then  the  faddle  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a  cloth 
thrown  over  it  that  he  may  not  take  cold  :  then  rub 
down  his  legs,  and  pick  his  feet  with  an  iron  picker, 
and  let  the  mane  and  tail  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane- 
comb.  Lailly,  it  is  a  cuflom  to  fpurt  fome  beer  in  his 
mouth  juft  before  the  leading  him  out  of  the  liable. 
Pie  fhould  then  be  mounted,  and  walked  a  mile  at 
leaf!  to  fome  running  water,  and  there  watered;  but 
he  mufl  only  be  fuffered  to  take  about  half  his  water  at 
one  drinking. 

It  is  the  cuflom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horfe- at  a  vio¬ 
lent  rate  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water;  but  this 
is  extremely  wrong  for  mapy  reafons.  It  endangers 
the  breaking  a  horfe’s  wind  more  than  any  other  prac¬ 
tice,  and  often  has  been  the  occafion  of  burfling  very 
good  horfes.  It  ufes  them  alfo  to  the  difagreeable  trick 
we  find  in  many  horfes,  of  running  away  as  foon  as  ever 
they  come  out  of  the  water  :  and  with  fome  it  makes 
them  averfe  to  drinking,  fo  that  they  will  rather  en¬ 
dure  third,  and  hurt  themfelves  greatly  by  it,  than 
bring  on  the  violent  exercife  which  they  remember  al¬ 
ways  follows  it.  The  better  way  is  to  walk  him  a  little 
after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then  put  him  to  a  gentle 
gallop  for  a  little  while,  and  after  this  .to  bring  him  to 
the  water  again.  This  fhould  be  done  three  or  four 
times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more.  If  there  is  a 
hilly  place  near  the  watering  place,  it  is  always  well  to 
ride  up  to  it ;  if  otherwife,  any  place  is  to  be  chofen 
where  there  is  free  air  and  fun.  That  the  creature  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be  galloped,  but 
walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,  and  then  taken 
home  to  the  dable.  The  pleafure  the  horfe  himfelf 
takes  in  thefe  airings  when  well  managed  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  ;  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  flirug  up  his  body  : 
and  in  thefe,  whenever  he  would  dand  dill  to  dalej 
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dung,,  or  liften  to  any  noife,  he  is  not  to  be  hindered 
from  it,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  this  kind. 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  are  very  evident  * 
they  purify  the  blood,  teach  the  creature  how  to  make 
his  breathing  agree  with  the  red  of  the  motions  of  his 
body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  to  his  food,  which  hun¬ 
ters  and  racers  that  are  kept  dalled  up  are  otherwife 
very  apt  to  lofe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the  litter 
of  the  dable  fhould  be  frefh,  and  by  dirring  this  and 
whiffling,  he  will  be  brought  to  dale.  Then  he  is  to 
be  led  to  his  dall,  and  tied  up,  and  again  carefully  rub- 
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bed  down  ;  then  he  fhould  be  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth  next  his  body,  and  a  canvas  one  over  that,  made 
to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to  his  legs.  This,  as  the 
duke  of  Newcadle  obferves,  is  a  cudom  which  we  learn¬ 
ed  of  the  Turks,  who  are  of  all  people  the  mod  nice' 
and  careful  of  their  horfes.  Over  this  covering  there 
fhould  be  put  a  body-cloth  of  fix  or  eight  draps ;  this 
keeps  his  belly  in  fhape,  and  does  not  hurt  him.  This 
clothing  will  be  fuflicient  while  the  weather  is  not  very 
fharp;  but  in  fevere  feafons,  when  the  hair  begins  to 
rife  and  dart  in  the  uncovered  parts,  a  woollen  cloth  is 
to  be  added,  and  this  will  always  prove  fully  fufH- 
cient. 

Different  horfes,  and  different  feafons,  make  variety 
of  the  degree  of  clothing  neceffary ;  but  there  always 
is  an  obvious  rule  to  point  out  the  neceffary  changes, 
the  roughnefs  of  the  coat  being  a  mark  of  the  want 
of  clothing,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of  it  a  proof  that  the 
clothing  is  fuflicient.  Therefore  if  at  any  time  the 
hair  is  found  to  dart,  it  is  a  notice  that  fome  farther 
clothing  is  to  be  added. 

If  the  horfe  fvveat  much  in  the  night,  it  is  a  fign 
that  he  is  over  fed  and  wants  exercife;  this  therefore  is 
eafily  remedied.  An  hour  or  more  after  the  horfe  is 
come  in  from  his  airing,  the  groom  fhould  give  him  a 
wifp  of  clean  hay,  making  him  eat  it  out  of  his  hand ; 
after  this  let  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out,  and  a 
quartern  of  oats  clean  fifted  be  given  him.  If  he  eats 
up  this  with  an  appetite,  he  fhould  have  more  given 
him  ;  but  if  he  is  flow  and  indifferent  about  it,  he  mud 
have  no  more.  The  bufinefs  is  to  give  him  enough, 
but  not  to  cloy  him  with  food. 

If  the  horfe  gets  defh  too  fad  on  this  home  feeding, 
he  is  not  to  be  dinted  to  prevent  it,  but  only  his  exer¬ 
cife  increafed ;  this  will  take  down  his  flefh,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  him  drength  and  wind.  After  the  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  is  over  the  dable  is  to  be  fhnt  up, 
only  leaving  him  a  little  hay  on  his  litter.  He  need  be 
no  more  looked  at  till  one  o’clock,  and  then  only  rub¬ 
bed  down,  and  left  again  to  the  time  of  his  evening 
watering,  which  is  four  o’clock  in  the  fummer  and 
three  in  the  winter.  When  he  has  been  watered,  he 
mud  be  kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  or  more  if  neceiTary, 
and  then  taken  home  and  rubbed  as  after  the  morning 
watering.  Then  he  is  to  have  a  feed  of  corn  at  fix 
o’clock,  and  another  at  nine  at  night;  and  being  then 
cleaned,  and  his  litter  put  in  order,  and  hay  enough  left 
for  the  night,  he  is  to  be  left  till  morning.  This  is  the 
dire&ion  for  one  day,  and  in  this  manner  he  is  to  be 
treated  every  day  for  a  fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
time  his  flefh  will  be  fo  hardened,  his  wind  fo  impro¬ 
ved,  and  his  mouth  fo  quickened,  and  his  gallop 
brought  to  fo  good  a  flroke,  that  he  will  be  fit  to  be 
put  to  moderate  hunting.  During  the  time  that  he  is 
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fin  ter.  ufed  to  hunting,  he  muft  be  ordered  on  his  days  of  reft 
exaflly  as  lie  is  dire&ed  for  the  fortnight  when  he  is  in 
preparation  ;  but  as  his  exercife  is  now  greatly  increa- 
fed,  he  muft  be  allowed  a  more  (lengthening  food, 
mixing  fome  old  fplit  beans  at  every  feeding  with  his 
oats. 

And  if  this  is  not  found  to  be  fufficient,  the  following 
bread  muft  be  given  :  let  two  pecks  of  old  beans  and 
one  peck  pf  wheat  be  ground  together,  and  made  into 
an  indifferently  fine  meal  \  then  knead  it  into  dough 
with  fome  warm  water  and  a  good  quantity  of  yeaft  ; 
let  it  lie  a  time  that  it  may  rife  and  fwell,  which  will 
make  the  bread  the  lighter  ^  then  make  it  into  loaves  of 
a  peck  each,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a  flow  oven,  that  it 
may  be  thoroughly  done  without  being  burnt  ,  when  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  muft  be  fet  bottom  upwards 
to  cool  ;  when  it  is  one  day  old  the  cruft  is  to  be  chip¬ 
ped  off,  and  the  crumb  given  him  for  food.  When  this 
is  ready,  he  fliould  have  fome  of  it  at  leaft  once  in  the 
day  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  made  the  only  food,  but  fome 
feeds  are  to  be  of  oats  alone,  fome  of  oats  and  this  bread, 
and  fome  of  oats  and  beans  mixed  together.  The  mak¬ 
ing  a  variety  in  this  manner  being  the  beft  of  all  me¬ 
thods  for  keeping  up  the  appetite,  which  is  often  apt  to 
fail. 

The  day  before  the  horfe  is  to  hunt,  he  muft  have 
no  beans,  bec3ufe  they  are  hard  of  digeftion,  but  only 
fome  oats  with  this  bread  :  or  if  he  w  ill  be  brought  to 
eat  the  bread  alone,  that  will  be  beft;  of  all.  His  even¬ 
ing  feed  fhould  on  this  day  be  fomewhat  earlier  than 
ufual )  and  after  this  he  is  only  to  have  a  wifp  of 
hay  out  of  the  groom’s  hand  till  he  return  from  hunt¬ 
ing. 

Hunter,  Dr  William,  a  celebrated  anatoraift  and 
phyfician,  w  as  born  on  the  23d  of  May  1 7 1 8,  at  Kilbride 
in  the  county  of  Lanerk  in  Scotland.  He  was  the  fe- 
venth  of  the  children  of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter,  w'ho 
Vfe  and  re^ec^  on  a  fmall  eftate  in  that  parifh  called  Long  Cal~ 
'ing/lf  ^erw00^')  which  had  been  long  in  the  poffeflion  of  his 
V-  J  family.  His  great  grandfather  by  his  father’s  fide, 
was  a  younger  fon  of  Hunter  of  Hunterdon,  chief  of 
the  family  of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his 
father  fent  him  to  the  college  of  Glafgow\  In  this  fe- 
minary  he  palled  five  years,  and  by  his  prudent  beha¬ 
viour  and  diligence  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  profef- 
fors,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fcholar.  His 
father  had  defigned  him  for  the  church  :  but  the  idea 
of  fubferibing  to  articles  of  faith  w'as  fo  repugnant  to 
the  liberal  mode  of  thinking  he  had  already  adopted, 
that  he  felt  an  infuperable  averfion  to  his  theological 
purfuits.  In  this  ftate  of  mind  he  happened  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Dr  Cullen,  the  late  celebrated 
profefior  at  Edinburgh,  who  wfas  then  juft  eftablifhed 
in  pradtice  at  Hamilton  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.  Dr  Cullen’s  converfation  foon  de¬ 
termined  him  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  the  church, 
and  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  profeflion  of  phyfic.  His 
father’s  confent  having  been  previoufly  obtained,  Mr 
Hunter  in  1737  went  to  refide  with  Dr  Cullen.  In 
the  family  of  this  excellent  friend  and  preceptor  he 
palled  nearly  three  years :  and  thefe,  as  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  acknowledge,  were  the  happieft  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  he  Ihould  go  and 
profecute  his  medical  ftudies  at  Edinburgh  and  Lon¬ 
don,  and  afterwards  return  to  fettle  at  Hamilton  in 
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partnerlhip  with  Dr  Cullen.  He  accordingly  fet  out 
for  Edinburgh  in  November  1740 ;  and  continued  there  v 
till  the  following  fpring,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
medical  profeffors,  and  amongft  others  thofe  of  the  late 
Dr  Alexander  Monro,  who  many  years  afterwards,  in 
allufion  to  this  circumftance,  ftyled  himfelf  his  old 
majler . 

Mr  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  the  fummer  of 
1741,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Mr,  afterwards  Dr, 
Smellie’s,  who  was  at  that  time  an  apothecary  in  Pali 
Mall.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  his  countryman  Dr  James  Douglas,  from  Mr 
Foulis,  printer  in  Glafgow,  u'he  had  been  ufeful  to  the 
dodlor  in  collecting  for  him  different  editions  gf  Ho- 
'raee.  Dr  Douglas  was  then  intent  on  a  great  anato¬ 
mical  work  on  the  bones,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  and  was  looking  out  for  a  young  man  of 
abilities  and  induftry  whom  he  might  employ  as  a  dif- 
fe£lor.  This  induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  Mr  Hunter  5  and  finding  him  acute  and  fenfible,  he 
defired  him  to  make  him  another  vifit.  A  fecond  con¬ 
verfation  confirmed  the  dodtor  in  the  good  opinion  he 
had  formed  of  Mr  Hunter  j  and  without  any  farther 
hefitation  he  invited  him  into  his  family  to  aflift  in  hb 
difle£lions  and  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his 
fon. — Mr  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr  Douglas’s  invi¬ 
tation,  was  by  his  friendly  afliftance  enabled  to  enter 
himfelf  as  a  furgeon’s  pupil  at  St  George’s  Hofpital 
under  Mr  James  Wilkie,  and  as  a  differing  pupil  un¬ 
der  Dr  Frank  Nichols,  wrho  at  that  time  taught  ana¬ 
tomy  with  confiderable  reputation.  He  likewife  at¬ 
tended  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  experimental  philofophy 
by  Dr  Defaguliers.  Of  thefe  means  of  improvement 
he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  proper  ufe.  He  foon  became 
expert  in  diffe&ion,  and  Dr  Douglas  was  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  having  feveral  of  his  preparations  engraved. 
But  before  many  months  had  elapfed,  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  this  excellent  friend. — The  death  of  Dr 
Douglas,  however,  made  110  change  in  the  fituation  of 
our  author.  He  continued  to  refide  with  the  doctor  V 
family,  and  to  purfue  his  ftudies  with  the  fame  diligence 
as  before. 

In  1743  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
effay  on  the  Stnnfture  and  Difeafes  of  articulating 
Cartilages.  This  ingenious  paper,  on  a  fubjedt  which' 
till  then  had  not  been  fufKciently  inveftigated,  affords 
a  ftriking  teftimony  of  the  rapid  progrefs  he  had  made 
in  his  anatomical  inquiries*  As  he  had  it  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  teach  anatomy,  his  attention  was  diredled 
principally  to  this  object  y  and  it  deferves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  additional  mark  of  his  prudence,  that 
he  did  not  precipitately  engage  in  this  attempt,  but 
paffed  feveral  years  in  acquiring  fuch  a  degree  of  know  ¬ 
ledge  and  fuch  a  collection  of  preparations,  as  might 
infure  him  fuccefs.  Dr  Nichols,  to  whom  he  com¬ 
municated  his  fcheme,  and  who  declined  giving-  lec¬ 
tures  about  that  time  in  favour  of  the  late  Dr  Law¬ 
rence,  did  not  give  him  much  encouragement  to  pro¬ 
fecute  it.  But  at  length  an  opportunity  prefented  it- 
felf  for  the  difplay  of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher.  A  fo- 
ciety  of  navy  furgeons  had  an  apartment  in  Covent 
Garden,  where  they  engaged  the  late  Mr  Samuel  Sharpe 
to  deliver  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  the  operations  of  fur- 
gery.  Mr  Sharpe  continued  to  repeat  this  courfe, 
till  finding  that  it  interfered  too  much  with  his  other 
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engagements,  lie  declined  the  talk  in  favour  of  Mr 
Hunter  ;  who  gave  the  fociety  {0  much  fatisfadlion, 
that  they  requeued  him  to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy, 
and  at  firft  he  had  the  ufe  of  their  room  for  his  lec¬ 
tures.  1  his  happened  in  the  winter  of  1 74^,  He 
is  faid  to  have  experienced  much  folicitude  when  he 
began  to  [peak  in  public  :  but  the  applaufe  he  met  with 
foon  infpired  him  with  courage  ;  and  by  degrees  he 
became  lo  fond  of  teaching,  that  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  was  never  happier  than  when  employ¬ 
ed  in  delivering  a  le&ure.  The  profits  of  his  two  firft 
courfes  were  confiderable  ;  but  by  contributing  to  the 
wants  of  different  friends,  he  found  himfelf  at  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  next  feafon  obliged  to  defer  his  le<ftures  for 
a  fortnight,  merely  becaufe  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  defray  the  neceffary  expence  of  advertifements. 

In  1747  vvas  admitted  a  member  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  furgeons ;  and  in  the  fpring  of.  the  following 
year,  foon  after  the  clofe  of  his  left ures,  lie  fet  out  in 
company  with  his  pupil,  Mr  James  Douglas,  on  a 
tour  through  Holland  to  Paris.  His  ledges  fullered 
no  interruption  by  this  journey,  as  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  foon  enough  to  prepare  for  his  winter-courfe, 
which  began  about  the  .ufual  time. 

At  firft  he  praaifed  both  furgery  and  midwifery  : 
but  to  the  former  of  thefe  he  had  always  an  averfion. 
His  patron,  Dr  James  Douglas,  had  acquired  confider¬ 
able  reputation  in  midwifery  ;  .and  this  probably  indu¬ 
ced  Mr  Hunter  to  direa  his  views  chiefly  to  the  fame 
line  of  praaice.  His  being  eleaed  one  of  the  furgeon 
men -mid wives,  firft  to  the  Middlefex,  and  foon  after¬ 
wards,  to  the  Britilh  Lying-in  Hofpital,  affifted  in 
bringing  him  forward  in  this  branch  of  his  profeflion, 
in  which  he  was  recommended  by  feveral  of  the  moft 
eminent  furgeons  of  that  time,  w  ho  refpeaed  his  ana¬ 
tomical  talents  and  vifhed  to  encourage  him.  But 
thefe  w'ere  not  the  only  circumftances  that  contributed 
to  his  Ifuccefs.  He  owed  much  to  his  abilities,  and 
much  to  his  perfbn  and  manner,  which  eminently  qua¬ 
lified  him  for  the  praaice  of  midwifery. 

#  *n  *75°  be  feems  to  have  entirely  relinquifhed  his 
views  in  furgery  ;  as  in  that  year  he  qbtained  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doftor  of  Phyfic  from  the  university  of  Glaf- 
gow,  and  began  to  praaife  as  a  phyfician.  About 
this  time  he  quitted  the  family  of  Mrs  Douglas,  and 
went  to  refide  in  Jermyn-itreet.  In  the  fummer  of 
1751  he  revifited  his  native  country,  for  which  he  al¬ 
ways  retained  a  cordial  affection .  His  mother  was  ftill 
living  at  Long  Calderwood,  which  was  now1  become 
his  property  by  the  death  of  his  brother  James.  Dr 
Cullen,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  a  fincere  re¬ 
gard,  was  then  eftablifhed  at  Glafgow,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  confiderable  reputation  both  as  a  praaitioner 
and  teacher  of  phyfic;  fo  that  the  two  friends  had 
the  pleafure  of  being  able  to  congratulate  each  other 
on  their,  mutual  profperity.  During  this  vifit  he 
Showed  his  attachment  to  his  little  paternal  inheritance 
by  giving  many  inftruaions  for  repairing  and  impro¬ 
ving  it,  and  for  purchafmg  any  adjoining  lands  that 
might  be  offered  for  fale.  After  this  journey  to  Scot¬ 
land,  to  which  he  devoted  only  a  few  weeks,  he  was  ne¬ 
ver  abfent  from  London,  unlefs  his  profeftional  engage¬ 
ments,  as  .fometimes  happened,  required  his  attendance 
at  a  diftance  from  the  capital. 

in  i?  55;  on  the  refig  nation  of  Dr  Layard,  one  of 
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the  phyfic ians  of  the  BritiQi  lying-in  hofpital,  we  find 
the  governors  of  that  inftitution  voting  their  “  thanks 
to  Dr  Hunter. for  the.  fer vices  he  had  done  the  hofpi-. 
tal,  and  for  his  continuing  in  it  as  one  of  the  phyfi- 
cians  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  been  eftablilhed  in 
this  office  without  the  ufual  form  of  an  eledion.  The 
year  following  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians.  Soon  afterwards  he  vras  ele6ted 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Society;  and  to  the  Obferva - 
tions  and  Inquiries  pubiifhed  by  that  fociety,  he  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  contributed  feveral  valuable  papers. 

In  1762,  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in  controver- 
fy,  Supporting  his  claim  to  different  anatomical  difeo- 
veries,  in  a  work  entitled  Medical  Commentaries,  the 
ftyle  of  which  is  correct  and  fpirited.  As  an  excufe 
for  the  tardinefs  with  which  he  brought  forth  this 
wrork,  he  obferves  in  his  introdu&ion,  that  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  he  had  little  to  fpare  ;  that 
the  fubjeft  was  unpleafant,  and  therefore  he  was  very 
Seldom  in  the  humour  to  take  it  up.  In  this  publica¬ 
tion  he  confined  himfelf  chiefly  to  a  difpute  with  the 
prefent  learned  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh, 
concerning  injections  of  the  tefticle,  the  duds  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  the  origin  and  ufe  of  the  lymphatic 
veffels,  and  abforption  by  veins.  He  likewife  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf  againft  a  reproach  thrown  upon  him  by 
Profeffor  Monro  fenior,  by  giving  a  concife  account  of 
a  controverfy  he  was  involved  in  with  Mr  Pott  con¬ 
cerning  the  difeovery  of  the  Hernia  Congenita.  It 
was  not  long  before  Mr  Pott  took  occafion  to  give  the 
public  his  account  of  the  difpute;  and,  in  reply, 
Dr  Hunter  added  a  fupplement  to  his  commenta¬ 
ries.  No  man  was  ever  more  tenacious  than  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  bis  anatomical  rights. 
This  wras  particularly  evinced  in  the  year  1780,  when 
his  brother  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  dif¬ 
eovery  he  had  made  25  years  before,  relative  to  the 
ftruClure  of  the  placenta,  the  communication  between 
it  and  the  uterus,  and  the  vafcularity  of  the  fpongy 
chorion.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fociety,  a  letter 
was  read,  in  W’hich  Dr  Hunter  put  in  his  claim  to  the 
difeovery  in  queftion.  This  letter  was  followed  by  a 
reply  from  Mr  John  Hunter,  and  here  the  difpute 
ended. 

In  1762,  when  the  queen  became  pregnant,  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  was  confulted  :  and  two  years  afterwards  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  appointed  phyfician  extraordinary  to 
her  majefty. 

About  this  time  his  avocations  were  fo  numerous, 
that  he  became  defirous  of  leffening  his  fatigue;  and 
having  notiecd  the  ingenuity  and  affiduous  application 
of  the  late  Mr  William  Hewfon,  F.  R.  S.  who  was 
then  one  of  his  pupils,  he  engaged  him  firft  as  an  af- 
fiftant,  and  afterwards  as  a  partner  in  his  le<ftures. 
This  connexion  continued  till  the  year  1770,  v'hcn 
fome  difpute  happened  which  terminated  in  a  Sepa¬ 
ration.  Mr  Hewfon  was  fuccecded  in  the  partnerfliip 
by  Mr  Cruikfhank,  whofe  anatomical  abilities  were  de- 
fervedly  refpeFted. 

In  1767,  Dr  Hub  ter  was  elefted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  :  and  in  the  year  following  communi¬ 
cated  to  that  learned  body  obfervations  on  the  bones, 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be,  elephants  bones,  which  have 
been  found  near  the  river  Ohio  in  Ameriea.  This 
was  not  the  only  fubjeft  of  natural  hiftory  on  which 
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our  author  employed  his  pen  .*,  for  in  a  fuhiequent  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaXions,  we  find  him 
offering  his  remarks  on  fome  bones  found  in  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  and  which  he  proves  to  have-  belonged  to 
fome  quadruped.  In  the  fame  work,  likewife,  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  the  nyl-ghau,  an  Indian  animal 
not  defcribed  before.  In  1768,  Dr  Hunter  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  j  and  the  fame  year, 
at  the  inditution  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  he  was 
appointed  by  his  majefty  to  the  office  of  profeffor  of  ana¬ 
tomy.  This  appointment  opened  a  new  field  for  his  abi¬ 
lities  *,  and  he  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did  in  every  other  pur- 
fuit  of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted 
his  anatomical  knowledge  to  the  objeXs  of  painting  and 
fculpture,  and  the  novelty  and  juftnefs  of  his  obferva- 
tions  proved  at  once  the  readinefs  and  extent  of  his 
genius.  In  January  1781,  he  was  unanimoufiy  eleXed 
to  fucceed  the  late  Dr  John  Fothergill  as  prefident  of 
the  Medical  Society.  As  his  name  and  talents  were 
known  and  refpeXed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  fo  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  were  not  limited  to  his  own 
country.  In  1780,  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Pa¬ 
ris  defied  him  one  of  their  foreign  affociates;  and  in 
1782,  he  received  a  fimilar  mark  of  didinXion  from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city. 

The  mod  fplendid  of  Dr  Hunter’s  medical  publica¬ 
tions  was  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Ute¬ 
rus.  The  appearance  of  this  work,  which  had  been 
begun  fo  early  as  the  year  1751  (at  which  time  10  of 
the  34  plates  it  contains  were  completed),  was  retard¬ 
ed  till  the  year  1775,  only  by  the  author’s  defire  of 
fending  it  into  the  world  with  fewer  imperfeXions. 
This  great  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  his  pre¬ 
face  to  it,  we  find  the  author  very  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledging,  that  in  mod  of  the  diffeXions  he  had  been  af- 
fided  by  his  brother  Mr  John  Hunter,  “  whofe  accu¬ 
racy  (he  adds)  in  anatomical  refearches  is  fo  well  known, 
that  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
that  affidance  would  be  in  fome  meafure  to  difregard 
the  future  reputation  of  the  work  itfelf.”  He  like¬ 
wife  confeffes  his  obligations  to  the  ingenious  artids 
who  made  the  drawings  and  engravings  ;  “  but  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Mr  Strange,  not  only  for  having  by  his 
hand  fecured  a  fort  of  immortality  to  two  of  the  plates, 
but  for  having  given  his  advice  and  affidance  in  every 
part  with  a  deady  and  difintereded  friendship.”  An 
anatomical  aefeription  of  the  gravid  uterus  was  a  work 
which  Dr  Hunter  had  in  contemplation  to  give  the 
public.  He  had  likewife  long  been  employed  in  col- 
JeXing  and  arranging  materials  for  a  hidory  of  the  va¬ 
rious  concretions  that  are  formed  in  the  human  body, 
Amongd  Dr  Hunter’s  papers  have  been  found  two 
sntroduXory  lectures,  which  are  written  out  fo  fairly, 
and  with  fuch  accuracy,  that  he  probably  intended  no 
farther  correXion  of  them  before  they  Should  be  given 
to  the  world.  In  thefe  lectures  Dr  Hunter  traces  the 
hidory  of  anatomy  from  the  earlied  to  the  prefent 
times,  along  with  the  general  progrefs  of  fcience  and 
the  arts.  He  confiders  the  great  utility  of  anatomy 
in  the  praXice  of  phyfic  and  furgery  *,  gives  the  an¬ 
cient  dividons  of  the  different  fubdances  compofing  the 
human  body,  which  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  ana¬ 
tomy  •,  points  out  the  mod  advantageous  mode  of  cul¬ 
tivating  this  branch  of  natural  knowledge  \  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  explaining  the  particular  plan  ,  of  his  own 
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leXures.  Befides  thefe  manuferipts,  he  has  alfo  left  Hunter, 
behind  him  a  confiderable  number  of  cafes  of  diffec- 
tion  }  modly  relating  to  pregnant  women. 

The  fame  year  in  which  the  Tables  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus  made  their  appearance,  Dr  Hunter  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  Effay  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Venereal  Difeafe.  In  this  paper  he  attempted  to 
prove,  that  this  dreadful  malady  was  not  brought  from 
America  to  Europe  by  the  crew  of  Columbus,  as  had 
been  commonly  iuppofed,  although  it  made  its  fird 
appearance  about  that  period.  After  this  paper  had 
been  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr  Hunter,  in  a  con- 
verfation  with  the  late  Dr  Mufgrave,  was  convinced 
that  the  tedimony  on  which  he  placed  his  chief  depen¬ 
dence  was  of  lefs  weight  than  he  had  at  fird  imagined, 
as  many  of  Martyr’s  letters  afford  the  mod  convincing 
proofs  of  their  having  been  written  a  confiderable  time 
after  the  period  of  their  dates.  He  therefore  very 
properly  laid  afide  his  intention  of  giving  his  ef- 
i’ay  to  the  public.  In  the  year  1777  Dr  Hunter  join¬ 
ed  with  Mr  Watfon  in  presenting  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  Short  account  of  the  late  Dr  Maty’s  illnefs,  and  of 
the  appearances  on  diffeXion  \  and  the  year  following 
he  publidied  his  Reflexions  on  the  SeXion  of  the 
Symphyfis  Pubis. 

We  mud  now  go  back  a  little  in  the  order  of  time 
to  deferibe  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Dr  Planter’s 
mufeum,  without  fome  account  of  which  the  hidory  of 
his  life  would  be  very  incomplete. 

When  he  began  to  praXile  midwifery,  he  was  de~ 
firous  of  acquiring  a  fortune  fufficient  to  place  him  in 
eafy  and  independent  circumdances.  Before  many 
years  had  elapfed,  he  found  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  a 
fum  adequate  to  his  widies  in  this  refpeX  j  and  this  he 
fet  apart  as  a  refource  of  which  he  might  avail  himfelf 
whenever  age  or  infirmities  diould  oblige  him  to  re¬ 
tire  from  bufmefs.  After  he  had  obtained  this  com¬ 
petency,  as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he 
formed  a  laudable  defign  of  engaging  in  fome  fcheraer 
of  public  utility,  and  at  fird  had  it  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  found  an  anatomical  fchool  in  this  metro¬ 
polis.  For  this  purpofe,  about  the  year  1775,  du¬ 
ring  the  adminidration  of  Mr  Grenville,  he  prefent- 
ed  a  memorial  to  that  minider,  in  which  he  requefted 
the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Mews,  for  the 
fite  of  an  anatomical  theatre.  Dr  Hunter  under¬ 
took  to  expend  7000L  on  the  building,  and  to  en¬ 
dow  a  profefforfhip  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity.  This 
fell eme  did  not  meet  with  the  reception  it  deferved. 

In  a  converfation  on  this  fubjeX  foon  afterwards  with 
the  earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lordShip  expreffed  a  viffi 
that  the  plan  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  fub- 
feription,  and  very  generoufly  requeded  to  have  his 
name  fet  down  for  a  thoufand  guineas.  Dr  Hunter’s 
delicacy  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  propofal. 

He  chofe  rather  to  execute  it  at  his  own  expence  ;  and 
accordingly  purchafed  a  fpot  of  ground  in  Great  Wind- 
raill-dreet,  where  he  ereXed  a  lpacious  houfe,  to  which 
he  removed  from  Jermyn-dreet  in  1770.  In  this 
building,  befides  a  handfome  amphitheatre  and  other, 
convenient  apartments  for  his  leXures  and  diffeXionSj, 
there  was  one  magnificent  room,  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  propriety  as  a  mufeum.  Of  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  value  of  his  anatomical  colleXion  fome  idea 
may  be  formed,  when  we  confider  the  great  length  of 
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-^U"te'~  yeElrs  employed  in  the  making  of  anatomical  prepa¬ 
rations  and  in  the  diffeftion  of  morbid  bodies,  added 
to  the  eagernefs  with  which  he  procured  additions 
from  the  collections  of  Sandys,  Hewfon,  Falconer, 
Jslackall,  and  others,  that  were  at  different  times  offer- 

j-r  r  *n  ^letroP°lls*  His  fpecimens  of  rare 
diieafes  were  .likewife  frequently  increafed  by  prefents 
from  his  medical  friends  and  pupils  5  who,  when  any 
thing  of  this  fort  occurred  to  them,  very  juftly  thought 
they  could.  not  difpofe  of  it  more  properly  than  by 
placing  it  in  Dr  Hunter’s  mufeum,  Speaking  of  an 
acquifition  in  this  way  in  one  of  his  publications,  he 
iays,  “  I  look  upon  every  thing  of  this  kind  which  is 
given  to  me,  as  a  prefent  to  the  public  3  and  confider 
myfelf  as  thereby  called  upon  to  ferve  the  public  with 
more  diligence.” 

Before  his  removal  to  Windmill-ftreet,  he  had  con- 
fined  his  collection  chiefly  to  fpecimens  of  human  and 
comparative  anatomy  and  of  difeafes  3  but  now  he  ex- 
tended  his  views  to  foflils,  and  likewife  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  polite  literature  and  erudition.  In  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time  he  became  poflefled  of  “  the  moft  magnificent 
treafure  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  that  has  been  accu¬ 
mulated  by  any  perfon  now  living  fince  the  days  of 
Mead.”  A  cabinet  of  ancient  medals  contributed  like¬ 
wife  much  to  the  richnefs  of  his  mufeum.  A  defcrip- 
tion  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this  collection,  (truck  by  the 
Greek  free  cities,  was  afterwards  publifhed  by  the 
Doaor’s  learned  friend  Mr  Combe.  In  a  claflical  de¬ 
dication  of  this  elegant  volume  to  the  queen,  Dr  Hunter 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  her  majefty.  In  the 
.preface  fome  account  is  given  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
colleaion,  which  has  been  brought  together  fince  the 
year  177°?  with  fingular  tafte,  and  at  the  expence  of 
upwards  of  20,0001.  In  1781?  the  mufeum  received  a 
valuable  addition  of  (hells,  corals,  and  other  curious 
fubjeas  of  natural  hiftory,  which  had  been  colled  by 
the  late  worthy  Dr  Fothergill,  who  gave  direaions  by 
his  will,  that  his  colle&ion'fhould  be  appraifed  after  his 
death,  that  Dr  Hunter  (hould  have  the  refufal  of  it  at 
500I.  under  the  valuation.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  Dr  Hunter  purchafed  it  for  the  fum  of  1200I.  The 
fame  of  this  mufeum  fpread  throughout  Europe.  Few 
foreigners  diftinguiftted  for  their  rank  or  learning  vifited 
this  metropolis  without  requeuing  to  fee  it.  Men  of 
fcience  of  our  own  country  always  had  eafy  accefs  to 
it.— Confidered  in  a  colleClive  point  of  view,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  without  a  rival. 

Dr  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profeflion,  honoured 
with  the  efteem  of  his  fovereign,  and  in  pofleffion  of 
every  thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could  con¬ 
fer,  feemed  now  to  have  attained  the  fummit  of  his 
wifhes.  But  thefe  fources  of  gratification  were  embit¬ 
tered  by  a  difpofition  to  the  gout,  which  harafTed  him 
frequently  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  very  abflemious  manner  of  living..  On  Sa¬ 
turday  the  1 5th -of  March  1785,  after  having  for  feve- 
jal  days  experienced  a  return  of  a  wandering  gout,  he 
complained  of  great  headach  and  naufea.  In  this  ftate 
he  went  to  bed,.  and  for  feveral  days  felt  more  pain  than 
ufual  both  in  his  flomach  and  limbs.  On  the  Thurs¬ 
day  following  he  found  himfelf  fo  much  recovered,  that 
he  determined  to  give  the  introductory  leCture  to  the 
operations  of  furgery.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  his 
friends  urged  to  him  the  impropriety  of  fuch  an  at- 
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tempt.  He  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment,  Iluzfl 
and  accordingly  delivered  the  leflurej  but  towards  the  —■ “v- 
conclulion  his  ftrength  was  fo  exhaufted  that  he  fainted 
away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed  bv  two  fer- 
vants.  The  following  night  and  day  his  fymptoms 
were  (uch  as  indicated  danger ;  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing  Mr  Combe,  who  made  him  an  early  vifit,  was 
alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr  Hunter  himfelf,  that  du¬ 
ring  the  night  he  had  certainly  had  a  paralytic  ftroke. 

As  neither  his  fpeech  nor  his  pulfe  were  aflbaed,  and 
no  was  able  to  raife  himfelf  in  bed,  Mr  Combe  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  hope  that  he  was  miftaken.  But  the 
event  proved  the  dolor’s  idea  of  his  complaint  to  be 
but  too  well  founded  3  for  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  March,  he 
voided  no  urine  without  the  afliftance  of  the  catheter 
which  was  occasionally  introduced  by  his  brother  3  and 
purgative  medicines  were  adminiftered  repeatedly  with¬ 
out  procuring  a  paffage  by  (tool.  Thefe  circumstances, 
and  the  abfe.uce  of  pain,  feemed  to  (how,  that  the  ini 
teiiines  and  urinary  bladder  had  loft  their  fenfibility  and 
power  of  contra6tion  3  and  it  was  reafonable  to  prefume 
that  a  partial  palfy  had  affe&ed  the  nerves  diftributed 
to  thofe  parts. 

By  his  will,  the  ufe  of  his  mufeum,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  truftees,  devolved  to  his  nephew  Dr  Matthew 
Baillie,  and  in  cafe  of  his  death  to  Mr  Cruikffiank  for 
the  term  of  thirty  years  3  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  whole  colleaion  is  bequeathed  to  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  with  eight  thoufand  pounds  fterling  as  a  fund 
for.  the  fupport  and  augmentation  of  the  colleaion, 
which  is  now  depofited  at  Glafgow. 

Dr  Hunter  was  regularly  (haped,  but  of  a  (lender 
make,  and  rather  below  a  middle  ftature.  His  man¬ 
ner  of  living  was  extremely  fimple  and  frugal,  and 
the  quantity  of  his  food  was  fmall  as  well  as  plain.  He 
was  an  early  rifer  3  and  when  bufinefs  was  over,  was 
conftantly  engaged  in  his  anatomical  purfuits,  or  in 
his  mufeum.  There  was  fomething  very  engaging  in 
his  manner  and  addrefsj  and  he  had  fuch  an  appearance 
of  attention  to  his  patients,  when  he  was  making  his 
inquiries,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  conciliate  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  efteem.  In  confultation  with  his  medical 
brethren,  he  delivered  his  opinions  with  diffidence  and 
candour.  In  familiar  converfation  he  was  cheerful  and 
unafluming.  As  a  teacher  of  anatomy  he  has  been 
long  and  rfefervedly  celebrated.  He  was  a  good 
orator  3  and  having  a  clear  and  accurate  conception 
of  what  he  taught,  he  knew  how  to  place  in  di- 
ftin<ft  and  intelligible  points  of  view  the  moft  abftrufe 
fubje&s  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology.  Among  other 
methods  of  explaining  and  illuftrating  his  doctrines, 
he  ufed  frequently  to  introduce  fome  appofite  ftory  or 
cafe  that  had  occurred  to  him  in  his  practice;  and  few 
men  had.  acquired  a  more  interefting  fund  of  anecdotes 
of  this  kind,  or  related  them  in  a  more  agreeable  man¬ 
ner. 

HuNter,  John ,  an  eminent  furgeon,  was  the  young- 
eft  child  of  John  Hunter  of  Kilbride,  in  the  county  of 
Lanerk.  He  vras  born  at  Long  Calderwood  on  the 
13th  of  July  1728.  His  father  died  when  he  w  as  about 
ten  years  of  age,  from  which  circumftance  his  mother 
was  induced  to  grant  him  too  much  indulgence.  In 
confequence  he  made  no  progrefs  at  the  grammar- fchool, 
and  vras  almoft  wholly  illiterate  at  the  age  of  20,  when 

he 
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funter.  he  arrived  in  London.  His  brother  Dr  W.  Hunter 
i  was  at  that  time  the  molt  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy, 
and  John  exprefled  a  with  to  affift  him  in  his  refearches. 
The  doctor,  anxious  to  make  trial  of  his  talents,  gave 
■him  an  arm  to  difleft  for  the  mufcles,  with  proper  in- 
dlruftions  how  it  was  to  be  performed  •,  and  the  dexte¬ 
rity  with  which  he  managed  his  undertaking  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  his  brother. 

Having  acquired  fome  reputation  from  this  firft  at¬ 
tempt,  his  brother  employed  him  in  a  more  difficult 
difleftion,  which  was  an  arm  wherein  all  the  arteries 
rwere  injefted,  and  thefe  and  the  mufcles  were  to  be 
preferved  and  expofed.  In  the  execution  of  this  talk 
he  alfo  gave  the  higheft  fatisfa&ion,  and  his  brother 
predicted  that  he  would  become  a  good  anatomift,  and 
never  want  employment.  Under  the  inftruCtions  of 
ffiis  brother,  and  Mr  Symonds  his  afliftant,  he  enjoyed 
'every  favourable  opportunity  of  increaling  his  anato¬ 
mical  knowledge,  fincc  that  fchool  monopolized  all  the 
diffeCtions  then  carried  on  in  London. 

He  was  admitted  into  partnerfhip  with  his  brother 
in  the  winter  of  1755,  and  a  certain  department  of  the 
leCturos  was  allotted  to  him,  and  he  alfo  leCtured  when 
'the  doCtor  was  called  away  to  attend  his  patients.  The 
mind  of  Mr  Hunter  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy,  and  the  indefatigable  ardour  with  which 
he  profecuted  it  is  fGarcely  to  be  equalled.  He  applied 
to  human  anatomy  for  ten  years,  during  which  period 
he  made  himfelf  matter  of  every  thing  then  known^  and 
alfo  made  fome  confiderable  additions.  He  was  the  firft 
who  difeovered  the  exiftence  of  the  lymphatic  veffels 
in  birds. 

With  fuch  eagernefs  did  he  apply  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  comparative  anatomy,  that  he  even  applied  to 
the  keeper  of  wild  beafts  in  the  Tower  for  the  bodies 
t)f  fuch  as  died  there,  and  to  all  thofe  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  exhibiting  wild  beafts  to  the  public.  He  made 
a  purchafe  of  every  rare  animal  that  came  in  his  way, 
which,  together  with  thofe  prefented  to  him  by  his 
friends,  he  gatre  to  the  fhowmen  to  keep  till  they  died, 
the  more  effectually  to  prevail  with  them  to  affift  him 
in  his  labours.  So  much  was  his  health  impaired  by 
unwearied  attention  to  his  favourite  purfuits,  that  in 
1760  his  friends  advifed  him  to  go  abroad,  as  he  exhi¬ 
bited  many  fymptoms  of  an  incipient  confumption.  In 
October  that  year  ha  was  appointed  a  furgeon  on  the 
ftaff  by  the  infpeCtor-general  of  hofpitals  (Mr  Adair), 
and  in  the  fpring  of  the  enfuing  year  he  went  to  Belle- 
ifie  with  the  army. 

He  ferved  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  as  fe- 
nior  furgeon  on  the  ltaff,  when  he  acquired  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  gun-fhot  wounds.  He  fettled  in  London  on 
his  return  to  England  5  but  finding  that  his  half  pay 
and  private  practice  could  not  fupport  him,  he  taught 
praClical  anatomy  and  furgery  for  feveral  winters.  He 
built  a  houfe  near  Brompton,  where  he  purfued  the 
itudy  of  comparative  anatomy  with  unabated  ardour. 
He  difeovered  the  ehanges  which  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  undergo  in  the  ftomach  by  the  aCtion  of  the 
gaftric  juice  $  the  mode  in  which  a  bone  retains  its 
ffiape  during  its  growth  ;  and  explained  the  procefs  of 
exfoliation,  by  which  a  piece  of  dead  bone  is  feparated 
from  the  living. 

On  the  5th  of  February  1767,  he  was  chofen  F.  R.  S. 
In  the  year  1768  lie  became  a  member  of  the  incorpo- 
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ration  of  furgeons,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ele£t- 
ed  one  of  the  furgeons  of  St  George’s  hofpital,  through 
the  influence  of  his  brother.  He  publifhed  his  treatife 
on  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  teeth  in  May  1771,  and  in 
July  the  fame  year  he  married  Mifs  Home,  daughter  of 
Mr  Home,  furgeon  to  Burgoyne’s  regiment  of  light 
horfe.  His  private  practice  and  profeflional  reputation 
advanced  with  rapidity  after  his  marriage,  and  although 
his  family  increafed,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
forming  of  his  collection.  He  difeovered  the  caufe  of 
failure  in  the  cure  of  every  cafe  of  hydrocele,  and  pro- 
pofefl.a  mode  of  operating  in  which  that  event  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  avoided.  He  afeertained  that  Ample  expofure 
to  the  air  cah  neither  produce  nor  increafe  inflammation  j 
and  he  confidered  the  blood  as  alive  in  its  fluid  ftate.  He 
alfo  difeovered  that  the  ftomach  after  death  is  fometimes 
aCled  on  and  diffolved  by  the  gaflric  juice,  refpeCling 
which  he  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Comparative  anatomy  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  and  attention,  and  he  fullered  no  opportunity 
to  efcape  him.  He  difleCted  the  torpedo  in  1773,  and 
laid  an  aceount  of  its  ele&rical  organs  before  the  Royal 
Society.  A  young  elephant  which  had  been  prefented 
to  the  qusen,  having  died,  it  was  given  to  Dr  Hunter, 
which  afforded  our  author  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  ftruClure  of  that  monftrous  animal,  as  did  alfo  two 
others  which  died  in  the  queen’s  menagerie.  In  the 
year  1774,  he  publifhed  an  aceount,  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  TranfaCtions,  of  certain  receptacles  of  air  in  birds., 
communicating  with  th &  lungs,  and  lodged  in  the  muf- 
cular  parts  and  hollow  bones  of  thefe  animals.  Several 
animals  belonging  to  the  fpecies  called  Gymtiotus  elec~ 
tricus  of  Surinam  having  been  brought  alive  to  Britain  in 
1 775,  their  eleCtrical  properties  excited  a  confiderable 
fharo  of  the  public  attention,  and  Mr  Hunter  purcha- 
fed  many  of  them  after  they  died,  for  the  purpofe  of 
profecuting  his  favourite  experiments.  He  publifhed 
an  account  of  their  ele£trieal  organs  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfadtions  for  1775  5  and  in  the  fame  volume  ap 
peared  his  experiments  on  the  power  of  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables  to  produce  heat. 

Mr  Hunter  was  appointed  furgeon  extraordinary  to 
his  majefty  in  1776  }  in  the  autumn  of  which  year  he 
grew  extremely  ill,  when  both  himfelf  and  his  friends 
apprehended  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  he  happily 
recovered  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  publiffi  the  fecond  part 
of  his  treatife  on  the  Teeth  in  1778,  which  completed 
the  fubjedt;  and  in  1779  he  publifhed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions  his  account  of  the  Free  Martin, 
He  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
and  Belles  Lettres  at  Gottenburg,  and  in  1783  he  be- 
came  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris, 

In  the  building  which  lie  formed  for  his  valuable 
colkdtion,  there  was  a  room  C2  feet  by  28,  lighted 
from  the  top,  with  a  gallery  all  round,  for  containing 
his  preparations.  At  this  time  he  had  reached  the 
height  of  his  career  as  a  furgeon,  with  his  mind  and 
body  in  full  vigour  \  and  his  hands  were  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  whatever  was  fuggefted  by  his  capacious  mind, 
and  his  judgment  was  fully  ripened  by  long  experi¬ 
ence. 

He  removed  a  tumor  from  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
patient  in  St  George’s  hofpital,  as  large  as  the  head 
to  which  it  was  attached  5  aqd  by  bringing  the  cut 
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edges  of  the  fkin  into  contadl,  the  whole  was  almoft 
healed  by  the  firlt  intention.  He  differed  or  cut  out 
a  tumor  on  the  neck,  whiqh  one  of  the  belt  furgeons 
in  this  country  declared  that  none  but  a  fool  or  a  mad¬ 
man  would  ever  attempt ;  yfet  the  patient  perfectly  re¬ 
covered.  He  difeovered  a  new  method  of  performing 
the  operation  for  the  popliteal  aneurifm,  by  taking  up 
the  femoral  artery  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
without  doing  any  thing  to  the  tumor  or  the  ham. 
This,  from  many  fubfequent  experiments  which  have 
been  fuccefsfully  performed,  mult  be  allowed  to  Hand 
high  among  the  modern  improvements  in  furgery. 

Mr  Hunter  was  engaged  in  a  very  extenlive  private 
pra&ice  ;  he  was  furgeon  to  St  George’s  hofpital ;  he 
gave  a  very  long  courfe  of  lectures  during  the  winter 
feafon  ;  he  carried  on  his  inquiries  in  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy  ;  he  had  a  fchool  of  practical  human  anatomy  in 
his  own  houfe,  and  was  continually  employed  in  fome 
experiments  refpe£ting  the  animal  economy.  In  1786 
he  was  chofen  deputy  furgeon-general  to  the  army,  at 
which  time  he  publilhed  his  work  on  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  the  firlt  edition  of  which  met  with  a  very  rapid 
fale. 

In  the  year  1787  he  publilhed  a  treatife  on  the  ef- 
fe£t  of  extirpating  one  ovarium  on  the  number  of  young, 
which  procured  him  the  annual  gold  medal  of  Sir  John 
Copley.  His  collection  was  now  brought  into  a  Hate 
of  arrangement,  which  he  Ihewed  to  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  twice  a  year,  and  in  May  to  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  were  only  in  town  during  the  fpring. 
When  Mr  Adair  died,  Mr  Hunter  was  appointed  in- 
fpeCtor  general  of  hofpitals,  and  furgeon-general  to  the 
army.  This  event  happened  in  1792,  at  which  time 
he  was  elected  honorary  member  of  the  Chirurgo-Phy- 
fical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  vice-prefi- 
d^nts  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  London,  then  firlt 
eftablilhed.  He  publilhed  alfo  three  papers  on  the 
treatment  of  inflamed  veins,  on  introfufeeption,  and  on 
the  mode  of  conveying  food  into  the  Itomach  in  cafes 
of  paralyfis  of  the  cefophagus. 

The  collection  of  comparative  anatomy  left  by  Mr 
Hunter  remains  an  unequivocal  teltimony  of  his  perfe- 
verance  and  abilities,  and  an  honour  to  the  country  in 
which  he  was  educated.  In  it  is  beheld  the  natural 
gradation  from  the  lowelt  hate  in  which  life  is  found  to 
ex  ill,  up  to  the  molt  perfeCt  and  complex  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation — man  himfelf. 

Mr  Hunter  enjoyed  a  good  Itate  of  health,  for  the 
firlt  40  years  of  his  life,  during  which  he  had  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  any  confequence,  except  an  inflammation  of 
his  lungs  in  1759.  The  firlt  attack  of  the  gout  which 
he  ever  experienced  was  occalioned  by  an  affeCtion  of 
the  mind,  and  every  fubfequent  fit  originated  from  the 
fame  fource. 

Mr  Hunter  was  of  a  fhort  Itature,  uncommonly  Itrong 
and  aCtivc,  w’ell  formed,  and  capable  of  great  bodily 
exertion.  His  countenance  was  open,  animated,  and 
deeply  imprefled  with  thoughtfulnefs  towards  the  clofe 
of  his  life.  Lavater  feeing  a  print  of  him,  is  faid  to 
have  exclaimed,  “  that  man  thinks  for  himfelf.”  For 
the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  drank  nothing 
ftronger  than  water,  and  wine  at  no  period  agreed  with 
his  ftomach.  He  was  eafily  irritated,  and  not  foon 
pacified  when  once  provoked.  He  was  an  enemy  to 
diflinujlation,  and  free  even  to  a  fault.  Few  men  re¬ 
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quire  fo  little  relaxation  as  Mr  Hunter  did,  for  he  fel- 
dom  llept  above  four  hours  in  the  night,  but  always 
an  hour  after  dinner.  In  private  pra&ice  he  was  feru- 
puloully  honed  in  declaring  his  opinion  of  the  cafe  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  ready  on  all  occafions  to  confefs  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  what  he  did  not  underltand.  Fie  fometimes 
fpoke  hardily  of  his  cotemporaries  ;  which  did  not  ori¬ 
ginate  from  envy,  but  from  a  full  conviction  that  fur¬ 
gery  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  he  himfelf  a  novice 
in  his  own  art. 

On  O&ober  the  16th  1793,  when  in  his  ufual  Hate 
of  health,  he  went  to  St  George’s  hofpital,  and  meet¬ 
ing  with  fome  things  which  irritated  his  mind,  and  not 
being  perfectly  mailer  of  the  circumflances,  he  with¬ 
held  his  fentiments  ;  in  which  date  of  redraint  he  went 
into  the  next  room,  and  turning  round  to  Dr  Robert- 
fon,  one  of  the  phyficians  of  the  hofpital,  he  gave  a 
deep  groan  and  dropt  down  dead,  being  then  in  his 
65th  year,  the  fame  age  at  which  his  brother  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  had  died. 
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HUNTING,  the  exercife  or  diverfion  of  purfuing 
four-footed  beads  of  game.  Sec  the  article  Game. 

Four-footed  beads  are  hunted  in  the  fields,  woods, 
and  thickets,  and  that  both  with  guns  and  gre- 
hounds. 

Birds,  on  the  contrary,  are  either  fhot  in  the  air, 
or  taken  with  nets  and  other  devices,  which  exercife  is 
called  fowling  ;  or  they  are  purfued  and  taken  by  birds 
of  prey,  which  is  called  hawking.  Sec  the  articles 
Fowling,  Hawking,  Falconry,  Shooting,  Bibb- 
Catching ,  and  DECOY. 

F.  dc  Launay,  profefior  of  the  French  laws,  has  an 
exprefs  treatife  of  hunting.  From  thofe  words  of  God 
to  Adam,  Gen.  i.  26.  and  28.  and  to  Noah,  Gen.  ix. 
2,  3.  hunting  was  confidered  as  a  right  devolved  or 
made  over  to  man  ;  and  the  following  ages  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  fame  fentiment.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  among  the  more  civilized  nations  it  made 
one  of  their  diverfions  ;  and  as  to  the  wilder  and 
more  barbarous,  it  ferved  them  with  food  and  nectfia- 
ries.  The  Roman  jurifprudencc,  which  was  formed  on 
the  manners  of  the  firft  ages,  made  a  lawr  of  it,  and  eda- 
blifhed  it  as  a  maxim,  that  as  the  natural  right  of  things 
which  have  no  maftcr  belongs  to  the  firft  pofleffor,  wild 
beafts,  birds,  and  fifhes,  arc  the  property  of  whomfe- 
ever  can  take  them  firft. 

But  the  northern  nations  of  barbarians  who  overran 
the  Roman  empire,  bringing  with  them  a  ftronger 
tafte  for  the  diverfion,  and  the  people  being  now  poflef- 
fed  of  other  and  more  eafy  means  of  fubfiftence  from  th$u 
lands  and  polfedions  of  thofe  they  had  vanquiflled,  their 
chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate  the  right  of 
hunting,  and,  inftead  of  a  natural  right,  to  make  it  a 
royal  one.  Thus  it  continues  to  this  day  ;  the  right  of 
hunting,  among  us,  belonging  only  to  the  king,  and 
thofe  who  derive  it  from  him. 

The  hunting  ufed  by  the  ancients  was  much  like 
that  nowr  pra&ifed  for  the  rein-deer  ;  .which  is  feldom 
hunted  at  force,  or  with  hounds;  but  only  drawn  with 
a  blood-hound,  and  foredalled  with  nets  and  engines. 
Thus  did  they  with  all  beads  ;  whence  a  dog  is  never 
commended  by  them  for  opening  before  he  has  difeo¬ 
vered  where  the  bead  lies.  Hence,  they  were  not  in 
any  manner  curious  as  to  the  mufic  of  their  hounds,  or 
the  compodtion  of  their  kennel  or  pack,  either  for 
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anting,  deepnefs,  loudnefs,  or  fwcetnefs  of  cry,  which  is  a 
principal  point  in  the  hunting  of  our  days.  Their 
huntfmen,  indeed,  were  accufloraed  to  fhout  and  make 
a  great  noife,  as  Virgil  obferves  in  the  third  of  his 
Georgies  :  Ingentem  clamore  premes  ad  retia  cervutn . 
But  that  confufion  was  only  to  bring  the  deer  to  the 
nets  laid  for  him. 

The  Sicilian  way  of  hunting  had  fomething  in  it 
very  extraordinary. — The  nobles  or  gentry  being  in¬ 
formed  which  way  a  herd  of  deer  palled,  gave  notice 
to  one  another,  and  appointed  a  meeting  5  every  one 
bringing  with  him  a  crofs-bow  or  long-bow,  and  a 
bundle  of  Haves  fhod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  with 
a  cord  paffing  through  them  all :  thus  provided,  they 
came  to  the  herd,  and,  cafling  themfelves  about  in  a 
large  ring,  furrounded  the  deer.-— Then,  each  taking 
his  Hand,  unbound  his  faggot,  fet  up  his  Hake,  and 
tied  the  end  of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour, 
at  the  diftancc  of  ten  feet  from  one  another.— Then 
taking  feathers,  dyed  in  crimfon,  and  fafiened  on  a 
thread,  they  tied  them  to  the  cord  ;  fo  that  with  the 
lead  breath  of  wind  they  would  whirl  round. — Which 
done,  the  perfons  who  kept  the  Hands  withdrew,  and 
hid  themfelves  in  the  next  covert.  Then  the  chief  ran¬ 
ger  entering'  within  the  line  with  hounds  to  draw  after 
the  herd,  roufed  the  game  with  their  cry  ;  which  Hying 
towards  the  line,  were  turned  off,  and,  Hill  gazing  on 
the  Hiaking  and  fluning  feathers,  wandered  about  as  if 
kept  in  with  a  real  wall  or  pale.  The  ranger  Hill  pur¬ 
sued,  and  calling  every  perfon  byname  as  he  palled  by 
their  Hand,  commanded  him  to  fhoot  the  firft,  third,  or 
fixtli,  as  he  pleafed  :  and  if  any  of  them  miffed,  or 
fingled  out  another  than  that  afligned  him,  it  was 
counted  a  grievous  difgrace.  By  fuch  means,  as  they 
paffed  by  the  feveral  Hations,  the  whole  herd  was  kill¬ 
ed  by  the  feveral  hands.  Pier .  Hieroglyphic .  lib.  vii. 
cap.  6. 

Hunting  formed  the  greateH  part  of  the  employment 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  probably  of  the  Britons 
alfo,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  war.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  fome  ancient  hifforians,  that  this  was  the 
cafe  even  as  late  as  the  third  century  with  the  uncon¬ 
quered  Britons  who  lived  beyond  Adrian’s  wall  \  nay, 
that  they  fubfiHed  chiefly  by  the  prey  they  took  in  this 
way.  The  great  attachment  fliown  by  all  the  Celtic 
nations  to  hunting,  however,  proceeded  moH  probably 
■from  its  being  a  kind  of  apprenticelhip  to  war.  Thus 
their  youth  acquired  that  courage,  ffrength,  fwiftnefs, 
and  dexterity  in  handling  their  arms,  which  made  them 
fo  formidable  in  time  of  war  to  their  enemies.  Thus 
alfo  they  freed  the  country  from  many  mifehievous  ani¬ 
mals  which  abounded  in  the  forefis,  furnilhing  them¬ 
felves  alfo  with  materials  for  thofe  feafls  which  feem  to 

I  have  conffitiited  their  greatefl  pleafure.  The  young 
chieftains  had  thus  likewife  an  opportunity  of  paying 
court  to  their  miflreffes,  by  difplaying  their  bravery  and 
agility,  and  making  them  prefents  of  their  game  \  nay, 
fo  ffrong  and  univerfal  was  the  paflion  for  hunting  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Britons,  that  young  ladies  of  the 
highefl  quality  and  greatefl  Beauty  fpent  much  of  their 


time  in  the  chace.  They  employed  much  the  fame  wea¬ 
pons  in  hunting  that  they  did  in  war,  viz.  long  fpears, 
javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows  \  having  alfo  great  num¬ 
bers  of  dogs  to  affiH  them  in  finding  and  purfuing  their 
game.  Thefe  dogs,  we  are  alfo  told,  were  much  ad¬ 
mired  among  other  nations,  on  account  of  their  fwift¬ 
nefs,  Hrength,  fiercenefs,  and  exquifite  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing.  They  were  of  feveral  different  kinds,  called  by 
different  names,  and  formed  a  confiderable  article  of 
commerce.  They  were  highly  valued  by  all  the  Celtic 
nations,  infomuch  that  fome  very  comical  penalties  were 
infli&ed  upon  thofe  who  were  convi&ed  of  Healing 
them  (a).  From  the  poems  of  Oflian  alfo  it  appears, 
that  the  Britons  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
catching  birds  with  hawks  trained  for  that  purpofe  \ 
but  they  feem  to  have  been  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the 
method  of  catching  fifh ;  for  there  is  not  a  {ingle  allu- 
fion  to  this  art  in  all  the  works  of  that  venerable  bard. 
Their  ignorance  of  this  art  is  both  confirmed  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  Dio  Niceus,  who  affures  us,  that  the 
ancient  Britons  never  taHed  fifli,  though  they  had  in¬ 
numerable  multitudes  in  their  feas,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
“  By  the  bye  (fays  Dr  Henry),  we  may  obferve  that 
this  agreement  between  the  poems  of  Oflian  and  the 
Greek  hiflorian,  in  a  circumfiance  fo  Angular,  is  at 
once  a  proof  of  the  genuine  antiquity  of  thefe  poems, 
and  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  not  fo  ill 
informed  about  the  affairs  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
Britons  as  fome  have  imagined.” 

The  Mexicans,  whatever  imbecility  may  be  impu¬ 
ted  to  them  in  other  refpe&s,  were  very  dexterous  in 
hunting.  They  ufed  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  nets, 
fnares,  and  a  kind  of  tubes  named  carbottane ,  through 
which  they  (hot  by  blowing  out  little  balls  at  birds. 
Thofe  which  the  kings  and  great  men  made  ufe  of 
were  curioufly  carved  and  painted,  and  likewife  adorn¬ 
ed  with  gold  and  filver.  Befides  the  exercife  of  the 
chace  which  private  individuals  took  either  for  amufe- 
ment  or  to  provide  food  for  themfelves,  there  were  ge¬ 
neral  hunting-matches,  fometimes  appointed  by-  the 
king  5  at  others,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  provide 
plenty  of  vidims  for  facrifices.  A  large  wood,  gene¬ 
rally  that  of  Zacatapec,  not  far  difiant  from  the  ca¬ 
pital,  was  pitched  upon  as  the  feene  of  thefe  grand 
hunting-matches.  Here  they  chofe  the  place  beff 
adapted  for  fetting  a  great  number  of  fnares  and  nets. 
The  wood  was  inclofed  by  fome  thoufands  of  hunters, 
forming  a  circle  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight  miles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  animals  they  intended  to  take. 
Fire  was  then  fet  to  the  grafs  in  a  great  number  of 
places,  and  a  terrible  noife  made  with  drums,  horns, 
{houting,  and  whiffling.  The  hunters  gradually  con- 
traded  their  circle,  continuing  the  noife  till  the  game 
were  inclofed  in  a  very  fmall  fpace.  They  were  then 
killed  or  taken  in  fnares,  or  with  the  hands  of  the 
hunters.  The  number  of  animals  taken  or  defiroyed 
ori  thefe  occafions  was  fo  great,  that  the  firff  Spanifh 
viceroy  of  Mexico  would  not  believe  it  without  ma¬ 
king  the  experiment  himfelf.  The  place  chofen  for 
his  hunting-match  was  a  great  plain  in  the  country  of 
4  Q2  the 


(a)  Si  quis  canem  veltraum  aut  fegutium  vel  petrunculum.  pr3sfumferit  invclare,  jubemus  utconvidus,  coram 
omni  populo,  pofleriora  ipfius  ofculetur. 
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^Huntin^  the  Otomjesj  lying  between  the  villages  of  Xilotepec 
~  and  S.  Giovani  del  Rio  3  the  Indians  being  ordered  to 
proceed  according  to  their  ufual  cuftoms  in  the  times 
of  their  paganifm.  The  viceroy,  attended  by  a  vaR  re¬ 
tinue  of  Spaniards,  repaired  T>  the  place  appointed, 
where  accommodations  were  prepared  for  them  in  houfes 
of  wood  ere&ed  for  the  purpofe.  A  circle  of  more 
than  15  miles  was  formed  by  11,000  Otomies,  who 
Railed  fuch  a  quantity  of  game  on  the  plain,  that  the 
viceroy  was  quite  aftonifhed,  and  commanded  the  great¬ 
er  part  oi  them  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  which  was  accord* 
ingly  done.  The  number  retained,  however,  was  Rill 
incredibly  great,  were  it  not  atteRed  by  a  witnefs  of 
the  higheft  credit.  On  this  occafion  upwards  cf  600 
deer  and  wild  goats,  100  cajotes,  with  a  furprifing 
number  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  fmaller  animals. 
The  plain  Rill  retains  the  Spanilh  name  Ca%aderoy 
which  fignifies  the  u  place  of  the  chace.”' 

The  Mexicans,  befides  the  ufual  methods  of  the 
ehaee,  had  particular  contrivances  for  catching  certain 
animals.  Thus,  to  catch  young  affes,  they  made  a 
fmall  fire  in  the  woods,  putting  among  the  burning 
coals  a  particular  kind  of  Rone  named  cacalottly  “  raven 
or  black  Rone,”  which  burRs  with  a  loud  noife  when 
heated.  The  fire  was  covered  with  earth,  and  a  little 
maize  laid  around  it.  The  affes  quickly  affembled  with 
their  young,  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  maize  3  but 
while  they  were  thus  employed,  the  Rone  burR,  and 
feared  away  the  old  ones  by  the  explofion,  while  the 
young  ones,  unable  to  fly,  were  carried  off  by  the 
hunters.  Serpents  w*ere  taken  even  by  the  hands, 
seizing  them  intrepidly  by  the  neck  with  one  hand, 
and  fewing  up  their  mouths  with  the  other.  This  me¬ 
thod  is  ff ill  pra&ifed.  They  fhowed  the  greateR  dex¬ 
terity  in  tracing  the  Reps  of  wild  beaRs,  even  when 
an  European  could  r.ot  have  difeerned  the  fmalleR 
print  of  their  feet.  The  Indian  method,  however,  was 
by  observing  fometimes  the  herbs  or  leaves  broken 
down  by  their  feet  3  fometimes  the  drops  of  blood  which 
tell  from  them  when  wounded.  It  is  faid  that  fome  of 
the  American  Indians  fhow  Rill  greater  dexterity  in 
difeovering  the  trails  of  their  enemies,  which  to  an 
European  would  be  altogether  imperceptible. 

Hunting  was  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the  great  and 
bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  we  can  apply 
the  word  diverfion  to  a  monfter  whofe  mind  was  fet 
t!pon  the  definition  of  his  own  fpecies,  and  who  only 
endeavoured  to  make  the  murder  of  brutes  fubfervienfc 
to  that  of  men,  by  keeping  his  foldicrs  in  a  kind  of 
warfare  with  the  beaRs  when  they  had  no  human  ene¬ 
mies  to  contend  with.  His  expeditions  were  conduc¬ 
ed  on  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  already 
mentioned  3  and  were  no  doubt  attended  with  Rill 
greater  fuecefs,  as  his  numerous  army  could  inclofe  a 
much  greater  fpace  than  all  the  Indians  whom  the 
Spanifh  viceroy  could  niuRer.  The  EaR  Indian  princes 
Rill  fhow  the  fame  inclination  to  the  chace  3  and  Mr 
Blanc  who  attended  the  hunting  excurfions  of  Afoph 
U1  Dowlah  vilir  of  the  Mogul  empire  and  nabob  of 
Oude  in  1785  and  1786,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  method  praCifed  on  this  occafion. 

The  time  chofen  for  the  hunting  party  is  about  the 
beginning  of  December  3  and  the  diverfion  is  continued 
till  the  heats,  which  commence  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  oblige  them  to  Rop.  During  this  time  a  eir- 
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cuit  of  between  400  and  600.  miles  is  generally  made  3 
the  hunters  bending  their  courfe  towards  the  Ikirts ' 
of  the  northern  mountains,  where  the  country  is  wild 
and  uncultivated*  The  vi fir  takes  along  with  him. 
not  only  his  court:  and  feraglicy  but  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  capital.  His  immediate  attendants 
may  amount  to  about  2000  3  but  befides  thefe  he  is 
alfo  followed  by  500  or  600  horfe,  and  fevcral  battalions 
of  regular  fepoys  with  their  field-pieces.  Four  or  five 
hundred  elephants  are  alfo  carried  along  with  him  :  of 
/Which  fome  are  ufed  for  riding,  others  for  fighting, 
and  fome  for  clearing  the  jungles  and  forefis  of  the 
game.  About  as  many  fumpter  horfes  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Perfian  and  Arabian  breeds  are  carried  along  with 
him.  A  great  many  wheel  carriages  drawn  by  bul¬ 
locks  like  wife  attend,  which  are  uled  chiefly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  women  3  fometimes  alfo  he  has  an 
Englifli  ehaife  or  two,  and  fometimes  a  chariot  3  but 
all  thefe  as  well  as  the  horfes  are  merely  for  fhow,  the 
vifir  himfelf  never  ufing  any  other  conveyance  than 
an  elephant,  or  fometimes  when  fatigued  or  indifpofed 
a  palanquin.  The  animals  ufed  in  the  fport  are  prin¬ 
cipally  grehounds,  of  which  there  may  be  about  300  3 
he  has  alfo  about  200  hawks,  and  a  few  trained  leo* 
pards  for  hunting  deer.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  markfmen,  whofe  profeCHon  it  is  to  Rioot  deer  3 
with  many  fowlers,  who  provide  game  :  as  none  of 
the  natives  of  India  know  how  to  Rioot  game  with 
fmail  fhot,  or  to  hunt  with  Row  hounds.  A  vaR  num¬ 
ber  of  matchlocks  are  carried  along  with  the  company, 
with  many  EngliRi  pieces  of  various  kinds,  40  or  50 
pairs  of  piRols,  bows  and  arrows,  befides  fwords,  dag¬ 
gers,  and  fabres  without  number.  There  are  alfo  nets 
of  various  kinds,  fome  for  quail,  and  others  very  large, 
for  fifhing,  which  are  carried  along  with  him  upon  ele¬ 
phants,  attended  by  fifhermen,  fo  as  always  to  be  ready 
for  throwing  into  any  river  or  lake  that  may  be  met 
with.  Every  'article  that  can  contribute  to  luxury  or 
pleafure  is  likewife  carried  along  with  the  army.  A 
great  many  carts  are  loaded  with  the  Ganges  water,  and 
even  icc  is  tranfported  for  cooling  the  drink.  Ths 
fruits  of  the  feafon  and  frefh  vegetables  are  daily  fent 
to  him  from  his  gardens  by  bearers  Rationed  at  the 
diftance  of  every  ten  miles  3  by  which  means  each  ar¬ 
ticle  is  convened  day  or  night  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour.  Befides  the  animals  already  mentioned, 
there  are  alfo  fighting  antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  rams  in 
great  numbers  3  alfo  feveral  hundred  pigeons,  fome 
fighting  cocks,  with  a  vaR  variety  of  parrots,  nightin¬ 
gales,  &cc. 

To  complete  the  magnificence  or  extravagance  of 
this  expedition,  there  is  always  a  large  bazar,  or  mo¬ 
ving  town,  which  attends  the  camp  3  confifling  of  fliop- 
keepers  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  money-changers, 
dancing-women  3.  fo  that,  on  the  raoR  moderate  calcu¬ 
lation,  the  whole  number  of  people  in  his  camp  can¬ 
not  be  computed  at  fewer  than  20,000.  The  nabob 
himfelf,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  camp,  are  provi¬ 
ded  with  double  fets  of  tents  and  equipage,  which  are 
always  fent  on  the  day  before  to  the  place  to  which  he 
intends  to  go  3  and  this  is  generally  eight  or  ten  miles  - 
in  whatever  dire&ion  moR  game  is  expelled  3  fo  that 
by  the  time  he  has  finifhed  his  fport  in  the  morning-, 
he  finds  his  whole  camp  ready  pitched  for  his  recep¬ 
tion. 

The 
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The  nabob,  with  the  attending  gentlemen,  proceed 
in  a  regular  moving  court  or  durbar,  and  thus  they 
keep  con  verting  together  and  looking  out  for  game. 
A  great  many  foxes,  hares,  jackals,  and  fometimes 


deer,  are  picked  up  by  the  dogs  as  they  pafs  along  : 
the  hawks  are  carried  immediately  before  the  elephants, 
and  let  fly  at  whatever  game  is  fprung  for  them,  which 
is  generally  partridges,  buftards,  quails,  and  different 
kinds  of  herons  j  thefe  laft  affording  excellent  {port 
with  the  falcons  or  (harp-winged  hawks.  Wild  boars 
are  fometimes  ftarted,  and  either  (hot  or  run  down  by 
the  dogs  and  horfemen.  Hunting  the  tyger,  however, 
is  looked  upon  as  the  principal  diverflon,  and  the  dif- 
covery  of  one  of  thefe  animals  is  accounted  a  matter  of 
great  joy.  The  cover  in  which  the  tyger  is  found  is 
commonly  long  grafs,  or  reeds  of  fiich  a  height  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  reach  above  the  elephants  ;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  him  in  fuch  a  place,  as  he  commonly  en¬ 
deavours  either  to  (teal  off,  or  lies  fo  clofe  to  the  ground 
that  he  cannot  be  roufed  till  the  elephants  are  almoft 
upon  him.  He  then  roars  and  fkulks  away,  but  is  (hot 
at  as  foon  as  he  can  be  feen  j  it  being  generally  con¬ 
trived  that  the  nabob  (hall  have  the  compliment  of  fi¬ 
ring  firft.  If  he  be  not  difabled,  the  tyger  continues 
to  fkulk  along,  followed  by  the  line  of  elephants  P  the 
nabob  and  others  (hooting  at  him  as  often  as  he  can  be 
feen  till  he  falls.  The  elephants  themfelves  are  very 
much  afraid  of  this  terrible  animal,  and  difeover  their 
apprehentions  by  (bricking  and  roaring  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  Imell  him  or  hear  him  growl  j  generally  at¬ 
tempting  to  turn  away  from  the  place  where  he  is. 
When  the  tyger  can  be  traced  to  a  particular  fpot,  the 
elephants  are  difpofed  of  in  a  circle  round  him  \  in 
wffiich  cafe  he  will  at  laft  make  a  defperate  attack, 
fpringing  upon  the  elephant  that  is  neareft,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  tear  him  with  his  teeth  or  claws.  Some, 
but  very  few,  of  the  elephants,  can  be  brought  to  at¬ 
tack  the  tyger ;  and  this  they  do  by  curling  up  their 
trunks  under  their  mouths,  and  then  attempting  to  tofs, 
or  otherwife  deflroy  him  with  their  tufks,  or  to  cru(h 
him  with  their  feet  or  knees.  It  is  confidercd  as  good 
fport  to  kill  one  tyger  in  a  day  *,  though  fometimes, 
when  a  female  is  met  with  her  young  ones,  two  or 
three  will  be  killed. 

The  other  obje£ts  of  purfuit  in  thefe  cxeuvfions  are 
wild  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  rhinocerofes.  Our  au¬ 
thor  was  prefent  at  the  hunting  of  a  wild  elephant  of 
vaft  fizc  and  ftrength,.  An  attempt  was  firft  made  to 
take  him  alive  by  furrounding  him  with  tame  ele¬ 
phants,  while  he  was  kept  at  bay  by  crackers  and  other 
fire-works  *,  but  he  conftantly  eluded  every  effort  of 
this  kind.  Sometimes  the  drivers  of  the  tame  ele¬ 
phants  got  fo  near  him,  that  they  threw  ftrong  ropes 
over  his  head,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by  fatten¬ 
ing  them  around  trees  j  but  he  conftantly  fnapped  the 
ropes  like  pack-threads,  and  purfued  his  way  to  the 
foreft.  Some  of  the  ftrongefl  and  moft  furious  of  the 
fighting  elephants  were  then  brought  up  to  engage 
him  ,  but  he  attacked  them  with  fuch  fury  that  they 
were  all  obliged  to  defift.  In  his  ftruggle  with  one 
of  them  he  broke  one  of  his  tufks,  and  the  broken 
piece,  which  was  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter, 
of  folid  ivory,  flew  up  into  the  air  feveral  yards  above 
their  heads.  Orders  were  now  given  to  kill  him,  as 
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it  appeared  impoffible  to  take  him  alive  but  even  this  Hunting^ 
was  not  accomplished  without  the  greateft  difficulty.  ' 

He  twice  turned  and  attacked  the  party  who  purfued 
him  *,  and  in  one  of  thefe  attacks  ftruck  the  elephant 
obliquely  on  which  the  prince  rode,  threw  him  upon 
his  fide,  but  then  patted  on  without  offering  farther  in¬ 
jury.  At  laft  he  fell  dead,  after  having  received  as  was 
fuppofed  upwards  of  1000  balls  into  his  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  paflion  among  moft  na¬ 
tions  for  hunting,  however,  it  has  by  many  been  deem¬ 
ed  an  exercife  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  huma¬ 
nity.  The  late  king  of  Pruflia  expreffed  himfelf  on 
this  fubje£t  in  the  following,  manner.  “  The  chace  is 
one  of  the  mod  fenfual  of  pleafurcs,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  ftrongly  exerted,  but  thofe  of 
the  mind  remain  unemployed.  It  is  an  exercife  which 
makes  the  limbs  ftrong,  a&ive,  and  pliable  :  but  leaves 
the  head  without  improvement.  It  confifts  in  a  violent 
defire  in  the  purfuit,  and  the  indulgence  of  a  cruel 
pleafure  in  the  death,  of  the  game.  I  am  convinced 
that  man  is  more  cruel  and  favage  than  any  beaft  of 
prey  :  We  exercife  the  dominion  given  us  over  thefe 
our  fellow- creatures  in  the  moft  tyrannical  manner.  If 
we  pretend  to  any  fuperiority  over  the  beafts,  it  ought 
certainly  to  confift  in  reafon  ,  but  we  commonly  find 
that  the  moft  paffionate  lovers  of  the  chace  renounce 
this  privilege,  and  convcrfe  only  with  their  dogs,  horfes, 
and  other 'irrational  animals.  This  renders  them  wild 
and  unfeeling  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  cannot  be 
very  merciful  to  the  human  fpecies.  For  a  man  who 
can  in  cold  blood  torture  a  poor  innocent  animal,  can¬ 
not  feel  much  compaflion  for  the  dift reties  of  his  own 
fpecies.  And,  befides,  can  the  chace  be  a  proper  emr 
ployment  for  a  thinking  mind  ?” 

The  arguments  ufed  by  his  majefty  againft  hunting 
feem  indeed  to  be  much  confirmed  by  confidering  the 
various  nations  who  have  moft  addidled  themfelves  to 
Thefe,  as  mutt  be  feen  from  what  has  already  been 
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faid,  were  all  barbarous  P  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Nimrod,  the  firft  great  hunter  of  whom  wc  have  any . 
account,  was  likewife  the  firft  who  opprefied  and  en- 
flavcd  his  own  fpecies.  As  nations  advanced  in  civili¬ 
zation,  it  always  became  ncccffary  to  reftrain  by  law 
the  inclination  of  the  people  for  hunting,  I  his  was 
done  by  the  wife  legiflator  Solon,  left  the  Athenians 
fhould  negled  the  mechanic  arts  on  its  account.  I  he 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  contrary,  indulged  themfelves 
in  this  diverflon  without  controul  P  but  they  were  bar¬ 
barians,  and  moft  cruelly  opprefied  thofe  whom  they 
had  in  their  power,  as  is  evident  from  their  treatment 
of  the  Helots.  The  like  may  faid  of  the  Egyptians, 
Pcrfians,  and  Scythians ;  all  of  whom  delighted  in  war, 
and  oppreffed  their  own  fpecies.  The  Romans,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  were  fomewhat  more  civilized, 
were  lefs  addi&ed  to  hunting*  Even  they,  however, 
were  exceedingly  barbarous,  and  found  it  neccffary  to 
make  death  and  daughter  familiar  to  their  citizens  from 
their  infancy.  Hence  their  diverfions  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  and  circus,  where  the  hunting  of  wild  beafts 
was  ftipwn  in  the  moft  magnificent  and  cruel  manner  j 
not  to  mention  their  (till  more  cruel  fport  of  gladia¬ 
tors,.  &c. 

In  two  cafes  only  does  it  feem  poflible  to  reconcile 
the  pra&ice  of  bunting  with  humanity  }  viz.  either 
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^'lien  an  uncultivated  country  is  overrun  with  noxious 
animals  ;  or  when  it  is  neceflary  to  kill  wild  animals 
for  food.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  noxious  animals  are 
killed  becaufe  they  themfelves  would  do  fo  if  they  were 
allowed  to  liv.e  ;  but  if  we  kill  even  a  lion  or  a  tyger 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  killing  him,  we  are  undoubt- 
-  e3ly  chargeable  with  cruelty.  In  like  manner,  our  mo¬ 
dern  foxhunters  exprefsly  kill  foxes,  not  in  order  to 
deftroy  the  breed  of  thefe  noxious  animals,  but  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  them  exert  all  their  power  and  cun¬ 
ning  to  fave  their  lives,  and  then  beholding  them  torn 
in  pieces  after  being  half  dead  with  fatigue.  This  re¬ 
finement  in  cruelty,  it  feems,  is  their  favourite  diver- 
lion  ;  and  it  is  accounted  a  crime  for  any  perfon  to  dc- 
ftroy  thefe  animals  in  felf-defence,  as  appears  from  the 
following  paflage  in  Mr  Beckford’s  treatife  on  hunting. 
u  Befides  the  digging  of  foxes,  by  which  method  many 
young  ones  are  taken  and  old  ones  deflroyed,  traps, 
&c.  are  too  often  fatal  to  them.  Farmers  for  their 
lambs,  (which,  by  the  bye,  few  foxes  ever  kill),  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  their  game,  and  old  women  for  their  poultry, 
are  their  inveterate  enemies.  In  the  country  where  I 
live,  mod  of  the  gentlemen  are  fportfmen  ;  and  even 
thofe  who  are  not,  fhow  every  kind  of  attention  to  thofe 
who  are.  I  am  forry  it  is  otherwife  with  you  ;  and  that 
your  old  gouty  neighbour  fhould  deftroy  your  foxes,  I 
muft  own  concerns  me.  I  know  fome  gentlemen,  who, 
when  a  neighbour  had  deflroyed  all  their  foxes,  and 
thereby  prevented  them  from  purfuing  a  favourite 
amufement,  loaded  a  cart  with  fpaniels,  and  went  all 
together  and  deflroyed  his  pheafants.  I  think  they 
might  have  called  this  very  properly  lex  talionis :  and 
it  had  the  defired  effedl ;  for  as  the  gentleman  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  fight  them  all,  he  took  the  wifer 
method,  he  made  peace  with  them.  !fie  gave  an  order 
that  no  more  foxes  fliould  be  deflroyed,  and  they  never 
afterwards  killed  any  of  his  phcafants.,, 

In  the  fir.fl  volume  of  the  Manchefler  Tranfa6lions 
we  have  a  differtation  upon  the  diverfions  of  hunting, 
fhooting,  &c.  as  compatible  with  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity.  One  argument  ufed  by  the  author  is,  that 
death  is  no  pofitivc  evil  to  brutes.  “  It  would  perhaps 
(fays  he)  be  too  hafly  an  afiertion  to  affirm,  that  death 
to.  brutes  is  no  evil.  We  are  not  competent  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  their  exigence,  like  our  own,  may  not 
extend  to  fome  future  mode  of  being,  or  whether  the 
prefent  limited  fphere  is  all  in  which  they  are  interefl- 
ed.  On  fo  fpeculative  a  queflion  little  can  be  advanced 
with  precifion  ;  nor  is  it  neceflary  for  the  invefligation 
of  the  fubje£l  before  us.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  rea- 
fon  from  what  we  know,  it  may  be  fafely  conje&ured, 
that  death  to  brutes  is  no  pofitive  evil :  we  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  believe  they  are  endowed  with  forefight ;  and 
therefore,  even  admitting  that  with  them  the  pleafures 
of  life  exceed  its  pains  and  cares,  in  terminating  their 
exiflence,  they  only  fuflfer  a  privation  of  pleafure.” 

On  this  extraordinary  piece  of  reafoning  we  may 
obferve,  that  it  would  hold  much  more  againfl  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  than  againfl  the  brutes.  There  are  few 
amongfl  us  willing  to  allow  that  the.  pleafures  we  en¬ 
joy  are  equivalent  to  our  pains  and  cares  :  death  there¬ 
fore  mufl  be  to  us  a  relief  from  pain  and  mifery,  while 
to  the  brutes  it  is  a  . privation  of  pleafure.  Hence,  if 
it  be  no  pofitive  evil  for  a  brute  to  fuffer  death,  to  a 
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man  it  mufl  be  a  pofitive  good  :  add  to  which,  that  a  Hun 
man  lives  in  hope  of  an  endlefs  and  glorious  life,  while  \ 
a  brute  has  no  fuch  hope  ;  fo  that,  if  to  kill  a  brute, 
on  our  author’s  principles,  be  no  cruelty,  to  kill  a  man 
mufl  be  an  a£t  of  tendernefs  and  mercy  ! 

Another  argument,  no  lefs  inconclufive,  is  our  au¬ 
thor’s  fuppofing  that  death  from  difeafe  is  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  a  brute  than  a  violent  death.  Were 
brutes  naturally  in  as  helplefs  a  Hate  as  man,  no  doubt 
their  want  of  fupport  from  fociety  in  cafes  where  they' 
are  attacked  by  ficknefs  would  be  very  deplorable; 
but  it  mufl  be  considered  that  the  parallel  betwixt  the 
two  fpecies  is  in  this  refpedl  by  no  means  fair.  A  brute 
has  everywhere  its  food  at  hand,  and  is  naturally  capa¬ 
ble  of  refitting  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ;  but 
man  has  not  only  a  natural  inability  to  procure*  food 
for  himfelf  in  the  way  that  the  brutes  do,  but  is,  be¬ 
fides,  very  tender  and  incapable  of  refitting  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  air.  Hence,  a  man  unafttfted  by  fociety 
mufl  very  foon  perifh  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
much  more  merciful  for  people  to  kill  one  another  at 
once,  than  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  of  fociety, 
as  is  too  frequently  done  in  various  ways  needlefs  to  be 
mentioned  at  prefent.  A  brute,  however,  has  nothing 
to  fear.  As  long  as  its  flomach  can  receive  food,  na^ 
ture  offers  an  abundant  fupply.  One  that  feeds  upon 
grafs  has  it  always  within  reach  ;  and  a  carnivorous 
one  will,  con  tent  itfelf  with  worms  or  infers,  which,  as 
long. as  it  is  able  to  crawl,  it  can  ftill  make  a  fhift  tq 
provide  ;  but  fo  totally  helplefs  is  man  when  left  to 
himfelf  in  a  flate  of  weaknefs.,  that  many  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  have  looked  upon  the  killing  of  their  old  and  in¬ 
firm  people  to  be  an  a6t  of  mercy. 

Equally  unhappy  is  our  author  in  his  other  argu¬ 
ments,  that  the  quick  tranfition  from  a  flate  of  per- 
fe<£l  health  to  death  mitigates  the  feverity.  The  tran¬ 
fition  is  not  quick.  The  fportfmen  eflimate  their  di¬ 
ve  rfion  by  the  length  of  the  chace;  and  during  all 
that  time  the  creature  mutt  be  under  the  ftrongefl 
agonies  of  terror ;  and  what  perfon  of  humanity  is  there 
who  mufl  not  feel  for  an  animal  in  this  fituation  ?  All 
this  is  affented  to  by  our  author,  who  fays,  “  Hard  is 
the  heart  who  does  not  commiferatc  the  fufferer.”  Is 
not  this  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part,  that  before  a 
perfon  can  become  a  thorough  fportfman,  he  mufl 
harden  his  heart,  and  ttifle  thofe  amiable  fenfations  of 
compaflion,  which  on  all  occafions  ought  to  be  encou¬ 
raged  towards  every  creature,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe  no  neceflity  is  or  can  be 
pretended.  If  a  gentleman  choofes  to  regale  himfelf 
with  venifon  of  any  kind,  he  may  breed  the  animals 
for  the  purpofe.  We  call  Domitian  cruel,  becaufe  he 
took  pleafure  in  catching  flies,  and  ttabbing  them  with 
a  bodkin.  A  butcher  is  excluded  from  fitting  on  a 
jury  on  account  of  his  being  accuttomed  to  fights  which 
are  deemed  inhuman  ;  but  whether  it  is  more  inhuman 
to.  knock  down  an  ox  at  once  with  an  axe,  or  to  tear 
him  in  pieces  with  dogs,  (fur  they  would  accomplifh 
the  purpofe  if  properly  trained),  mutt  be  left  to  the 
fportfmen  to  determine. 

Laftl.y,  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  hunting,  that 
it  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  exhilaration 
of  the  fpirits,  feems  equally  fallacious  with  the  reft.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  hunters  are  more  healthy  or  long- 
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jilting,  lived  than  other  people.  That  exercife  will  contribute 
-•Y—J  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  as  well  as  to  the  exhila¬ 
ration  of  the  mind,  is  undoubted  *,  but  many  other  kinds 
of  exercife  will  do  this  as  well  as  hunting.  A  man 
may  ride  from  morning  to  night,  and  amufe  himfelf 
with  viewing  and  making  remarks  on  the  country 
through  which  he  pafies  ;  and  furely  there  is  no.  per- 
fon  will  fay  that  this  exercife  will  tend  to  impair  his 
health  or  fink  his  fpirits.  A  man  may  amufe  and 
exercife  himfelf  not  only  with  pleafure,  but  profit  alfo, 
in  many  different  ways,  and  yet  not  accuftom  himfelf 
to  behold  the  death  of  animals  with  indifference.  It 
is  this  that  conftitutes  the  cruelty  of  hunting  •,  becaufe 
we  thus  wilfully  extinguifh  in  part  that  principle  natu¬ 
rally  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  if  totally  eradi¬ 
cated  would  fet  us  not  only  on  a  level  with  the  mod  fe¬ 
rocious  wild  beads,  but  perhaps  confiderably  below 
them  \  and  it  mud  always  be  remembered,  that  what¬ 
ever  pleafure  terminates  in  death  is  cruel,  let  us  ufe  as 
many  palliatives  as  we  pleafe  to  hide  that  cruelty  from 
the  eyes  of  others,  or  even  from  our  own. 

The  gentlemen  and  maders  of  the  fport  have  invent¬ 
ed  a  fet  of-  terms  which  may  be  called  the  hunting-lan¬ 
guage.  The  principal  are  thofe  which  follow  : 

1.  For  beads  as  they  are  in  company. — They  fay,  a 
herd  of  harts,  and  all  manner  of  deer  A  bey  of  roes. 
A  founder  of  fwine.  A  rout  of  wolves.  A  richefs  of 
martens.  A  brace  or  leaf!)  of  bucks,  foxes,  or  hares. 
A  couple  of  rabbits  or  coneys. 

2.  For  their  lodging. —  A  hart  is  faid  to  harbour. 
A  buck  lodges.  A  roe  beds.  A  hare  feats  or  forms . 
A  coney  fts.  A  fox  kennels.  A  marten  trees*  An 
otter  watches.  A  badger  earths.  A  boar  couches.— 
Hence,  to  exprefs  their  diilodging,  they  fay,  XJnliarbour 
the  hart.  Roufe  the  buck.  Start  the  hare.  Bolt  the 
coney.  Unkennel  the  fox.  Untree  the  marten.  Vent 
the  otter.  Dig  the  badger.  Rear  the  boar. 

3.  For  their  noife  at  rutting  time. — A  hart  belleth . 
A  buck  growns  or  troats.  A  roe  bellows.  A  hare 
beats  or  taps.  An  otter  whines.  A  boar  f reams.  A 
fox  barbs.  A  badger  Jhriehs.  A  wolf  howls.  A  goat 
rattles. 

4.  For  their  copulation.— A  hart  or  buck  goes  to 
rut.  A  roe  goes  to  tourn.  A  boar  goes  to  brim.  A 
hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck.  A  fox  goes  to  clickitting , 
A  wolf  goes  to  match  .01*  make.  An  otter  hunteth  for 
his  kind. 

5.  For  the  footing  and  treading. — Of  a  hart,  we 
fay  the  fot.  Of  a  buck,  and  all  fallow-deer,  the  view. 
Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs  and  fcarce  vidble,  the 

foiling.  Of  a  fox,  the  print ;  and  of  other  the  like  ver¬ 
min,  the  footing .  Of  an  otter,  the  marks.  Of  a  boar, 
the  tr ack.  The -hare  when  in  open  field,  is  faid  to 
fore  ;  when  (he  winds*  about  to  deceive  the  hounds,  die 
doubles  ;  when  die  beats  on  the  hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  die  pricketh:  in  fnow,  it 
isc  called  the  trace  of  the  hare. 

6.  The  tail  of  a  hart,  buck,  or  other  deer,  is  call¬ 
ed  the  fngle .  „  That  of  a.. boar,  the  wreath.  Of  a 
fox,  the  brufh  or  drag ;  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the 
chape.  Of  a  wolf,  the  fern.  Of  a  hare  and  coney, 
the  feut. 

7*  The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a  hart  and  all  deer, 


is  called  fewmets  or  fewmijhing .  Of  a  hare,  crotiles  Hunting, 
or  crotifing.  Of  a  boar,  leffes .  Of  a  fox,  the  billiting  ; 
and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  the  fuants.  Of  an  otter, 
the  fpraints.  * 

8.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe 
of  a  dag,  if  perfefl,  are  the  bury  the  pearls ,  the  little 
knobs  on  it,  the  beamy  the  gutters ,  the  antler ,  the  fur- 
antler ,  royal ,  fur-royaly  and  all  at  top  the  croches.  Of 
the  buck,  the  bury  beamy  brow-antler ,  black-antler ,  ad - 
vancery  paltUy  and  fpellers .  If  the  croches  grow  in  the 
form  of  a  man’s  hand,  it  is  called  a  palmed  head.  Heads 
bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  and  the  croches  pla¬ 
ced  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  are  called  crowned  heads . 

Heads  having  double  croches,  are  called  fot  ked  heads , 
becaufe  the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam 
like  forks. 

9.  They  fay,  a  litter  of  cubs,  a  nef  of  rabbits,  a 
fquirrel’s  dray . 

10.  The  terms  ufed  in  refpe<9t  of  the  dogs,  &c.  are 
as  follow. — Of  grehounds,  two  make  a  brace;  qf 
hounds,  a  couple.  Of  grehound9,  three  make  a  leafh  ; 
of  hounds,  a  couple  and  half.— They  fay,  let  fip  a 
grehound  ;  and,  caf  of  'a  hound.  The  dring  wherein 
a  grehound  is  led,  is  called  a  leafh ;  and  that  of  a 
hound,  a  lyome.  The  grehound  has  his  coilary  and 
the  hound  his  couples .  We  fay  a  kennel  of  hounds,  and  X 
a  pack  of  beagles. 

Hunting,  as  pra&ifed  among  us,  is  chiefly  per¬ 
formed  with  dogs  y  of  which  we  have  various  kinds,  . 
accommodated  to  the  various  kinds  of  game,  as,  hounds , 
grehounds ,  bloodhounds ,  terriers ,  &c.  See  Canis, 

Hound,  &c. 

In  the  kennels  or  packs  they  generally  rank 
them  under  the  heads  of  enter ersy  drivers ,t flyers ,  tyers9 
&c. 


On  foine  occafions,  nets,  fpears,  and  indruments  for 
digging  the  ground,  are  alfo  required  :  nor  is  the  hunt¬ 
ing  horn  to  be  omitted. 

The  ufual  chafes  among  us  are,  the  harty  buck,  roe, 
hare y  fox y  badger ,  and  otter. — We  fhall  here  give  fome- 
thing  of  what  relates  to  each  thereof:  fird*  premifing 
an  explanation  of  fome  general  terms  and  phrafes,  more 
immediately  ufed  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fport  itfelf  j  what 
belongs  to  the  feveral  forts  of  game  in  particular  being 
referved  for  the  refpedlive  articles. 

When  the  hounds,  then,  being  cad  off,  and  finding  ^ 
tlie  feent  of  fome^gamey  begin  to  open  and  cry  5  they 
are  faid  to  challenge.  When  they  are  too  bufy  ere 
the  feent  be  good,  they  are  faid  to  babble.  When  too  > 
bufy  where  the  feent  is  good,  to  bawl.  When  they 
run  it  endwife  orderly,  holding  in  together  merrily, 
and  making  it  good,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  full  cry 0 
When  they  run  along  without  opening  at  all,  it  is  call¬ 
ed  running  mute . 

When  fpaniels  open  in  the  dring,  or  a  grehound  in 
the  courfe,  they  are  faid  to  lapfe. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  are 
faid  to  yearn.  > 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  feent  the  contrary  way,  they 
are  faid  to  draw  amifs. 

When  they  take  frefh  feent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a  new  one,  it  is  called  hunting  change. 

When  they  hunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they 
are  faid.  to  hunt  counter •,  . 
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’Hunting.  When  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  returns  again,  tra¬ 
veling  the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  hinting  the  foil. 

When  the  dogs  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  inftead 
of  a  fingle  one,  it  is  called  running  riot . 

Dogs  fet  in  readinefs  where  the  game  is  expe&ed  to 
'  come  by,  and  call  off  after  the  other  hounds  are  paffed, 
are  called  a  relay.  If  they  be  call  off  ere  the  other 
dogs  be  come  up,  it  is  called  vaunilay . 

When,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make  a 
proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  is  called  a  blemtfh. 

A  leffon  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a  call ,  or  a  recheat.  That  blown  at  the  death 
of  a  deer,  is  called  the  mo rt.  The  part  belonging  to 
the  dogs  of  any  chafe  they  have  killed,  is  the  reward. 
'They  fay,  take  off  a  deer’s  fkin  ;  Jlrip  or  cafe  a  hare, 
fox,  and  all  forts  of  vermin  ;  which  is  done  by  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  fnout,  and  turning  the  fkin  over  the -ears 
down  to  the  tail. 

is  pra&ifed  in  a  different  manner,  and  with 
different  apparatus,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  beafts 
which  are  hunted,  a  defeription  of  whom  may  be  found 
under  their  refpedlive  articles,  infra. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  feafons,  that  for  hart  and  buck- 
hunting  begins  a  fortnight  after  midfummer,  and  lafls 
till  Holy-rood  day  ;  that  for  the  hind  and  doe,  begins 
'On  Holy-rood  day,  and  lafls  till  Candlemas  j  that  for 
fox-hunting  begins  at  Chrifhnas,  and  holds  till  Lady- 
*day  5  that  for  roe-hunting  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and 
ends  at  Chriftmas  ;  hare-hunting  commences  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  and  lafts  till  the  end  of  February  \  and  where 
the  wolf  and  bear  are  hunted,  the  feafon  for  each  begins 
at  Chriftmas,  the  firft  ending  at  Lady-day,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  the  Purification.  * 

When  the  fportfmen  have  provided  themfelves  with 
nets,  fpears,  and  a  hunting  horn  to  call  the  dogs  to¬ 
gether,  and  likewife  with  inftrnments  for  digging  the 
ground,  the  following  direflions  will  be  of  ufe  to  them 
in  the  purfuit  of  each  fort  of  game. 

Badger -HUNTING.  In  doing  this,  you  muft  feek 
the  earths  and  burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear 
moonfhine  night  go  and  ftop  all  the  burrows,  except 
one  or  two,  and  therein  place  fome  facks,  faftened 
with  drawing  firings,  which  may  (hut  him  in  as  foon 
as  he  ftraineth  the  bag.  Some  ufe  no  more  than  to 
fet  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  of  the  fack,  and  fo  put  it  into 
the  hole  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  badger  is  in  the  fack  and 
ftraineth  it,  the  fack  ilippeth  off  the  hoop,  and  follows 
him  to  the  earth,  fo  he  lies  tumbling  therein  till  he 
is  taken.  Thefe  facks  or  bags  being  thus  fet,  call  off 
the  hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices, 
hedges,  and  tufts,  round  about,  for  the  compafs  of  a 
mile  or  two  ;  and  what  badgers  ate  abroad,  being  a- 
iarmed  by  the  hounds,  will  foon  betake  themfelves  to 
their  burrows  •,  and  obferve,  that  he  who  is  placed  to 
watch  the  facks,  muft  ftand  clofe  and  upon  a  clear 
wind  :  otherwife  the  badger  will  difeover  him,  and  will 
immediately  fly  fome  other  way  into  his  burro w.  But 
if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before  he  can  take  his 
fan&uary,  he  will  then  ftand  at  a  bay  like  a  boar,  and 
make  good  fport,  grievoufly  biting  and  clawing  the 
dogs  for  the  manner  of  their  fighting  is  lying  on  their 
backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails  }  and  by  blowing  up 
their  fkins,  defend  themfelves  againft  all  bites  of  the 
dogs,  and  blows  of  the  men  upon  their  nofes.  And 
for  the  better  prefer vation  of  your  dogs,  it  is  good 
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to  put  broad  collars  about  their  necks  made  of  r*ray 
Ikins.  0  J  y 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to  begin  to 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  ftop  the  hole  betwixt 
him  and  the  terriers,  and  if  they  ftill  continue  baying, 
he  will  remove  his  couch  into  another  chamber  or  part 
of  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  into  another,  barrica¬ 
ding  the  way  before  them,  as  they  retreat,  until  they 
can  go  no  further.  If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger- 
out  of  his  burrow,  you  muft  be  provided  with  the  fame, 
tools  as  fo x  digging  out  a  fox  ;  and  befides,  you  fhould 
have  a  pail  of  water  to  refrefh  the  terriers,  when  they 
come  out  of  the  earth  to  take  breath  and  cool  them*, 
felves.  It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  put  collars  of  bells 
about  the  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making  a  noife 
may  caufe  the  badger  to  bolt  out.  The  tools  ufed 
for  digging  out  of  the  badger,  being  troublefome  to 
be  carried  on  men’s  backs,  may  be  brought  in  a  cert. 
In  digging,  you  muft  confider  the  fituation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  you  may  judge  where  the  chief 
angles  are  \  forelfe,  inftead  of  advancing  the  work,  you 
will  hinder  it.  In  this  order  you  may  befiege  them  in 
their  holds,  or  caftles }  and  may  break  their  platforms, 
parapets,  cafements,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and 
countermines  until  you  have  overcome  them. 

Having  taken  a  live  and  lufty  badger,  if  you  would 
make  fport,  carry  him  home  in  a  fack  and  turn  him 
out  in  your  court-yard,  or  fome  other  inclofed  place, 
and  there  let  him  be  hunted  and  worried  to  death  by 
your  hounds. 

There  are  the  following  profits  and  advantages  which 
accrue,  by  killing  this  animal.  Their  flefti,  blood,  and 
greafe,  though  they  are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very 
ufeful  for  phyficians  and  apothecaries  for  oils,  ointments, 
falves,  and  powders  for  fhortnefs  of  breath,  the  cough 
of  the  lungs,  for  the  ftone,  fprained  finews,  colt-aches, 
&c.  and  the  fkin  being  well  dreffed,  is  very  warm 
and  good  for  old  people  who  are  troubled  with  paraly¬ 
tic  diftempers. 

Boar-HUNTING.  See  Boar. 

Buck-HuNTING.  Here  the  fame  hounds  and  methods 
are  ufed  as  in  running  the  flag}  and,  indeed,  he  that  can 
hunt  a  hart  or  ftag  well,  will  not  hunt  a  buck  ill. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chace,  the  game-keeper 
commonly  felefts  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
ft  toots  in  order  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down 
by  the  hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck.  The  com¬ 
pany  generally  go  out  very  early  for  the  benefit  of  the 
morning.  Sometimes  ‘they  have  a  deer  ready  lodged  j 
if  not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  roufed :  or 
fbmetirncs  in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  forced 
from  the  herd,  then  more  hounds  are  laid  on  to  run  the 
chace.  If  you  come  to  be  at  a  fault,  the  old  ftaunch 
hounds  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  you  recover  him 
again  :  if  he  be  funk,  and  the  hounds  thruft  him  up,  it 
called  an  imprime,  and  the  company  all  found  a  re- 
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cheat  \  when  he  is  run  down,  every  one  ftrives  to  get 
in  to  prevent  his  being  torn  by  the  hounds,  fallow  deer 
feldom  or  never  Handing  at  bay.  , 

He  that  firft  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice  that 
he  is  down,  and  blows  a  death.  When  the  company  are 
all  come  in,  they  paunch  him,  and  reward  the  hounds, 
and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality  amongft  them 
takes  fay ,  that  is,  cuts  his  belly  open,  to  fee  how  fat  he 
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n^.  Is.  When  this  is  done,  every  one  has  a  chop  at  his  neck, 
and  the  head  being  cut  off  is  (bowed  to  the  hounds,  to 
encourage  them  to  run  only  at  a  male  deer,  which  they 
fee  by  the  horns,  and  to  teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the 
head  :  then  the  company  all  (landing  in  a  ring,  one 
blows  a  fingle  death  ;  which  being  done,  all  blow  a 
double  recheat,  and  fo  conclude  the  chafe  with  a  gene¬ 
ral  halloo  of  hoo-up,  and  depart  the  field  to  their  feveral 
homes,  or  to  the  place  of  meeting  ;  and  the  huntfman, 
or  feme  other,  hath  the  deer  cafl  acrofs  the  buttocks  of 
his  horfe,  and  fo  carries  him  home. 

Fox  HUNTJNG  makes  a  very  pleafant  exercife,  and 
is  either  above  or  below  ground. 

I.  Aboveground.  To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds  you 
mud  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  bufhes,  near  vil¬ 
lages.  When  you  hnd  one,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  (lop 
up  the  earth,  the  night  before  you  defign  to  hunt,  and 
that  about  midnight ;  at  which  time  he  is  gone  out  to 
prey  :  this  may  be  done  by  laying  two  white  (licks 
acrofs  in  his  way,  which  he  will  imagine  to  be  fome  gin 
or  trap  laid  for  him  ;  or  elfe  they  may  be  (lopped  up 
with  black  thorns  and  earth  mixed  together. 

Mr  Beckford  is  of  opinion  that  for  fox-hunting  the 
pack  (hould  confift  of  25  couple.  The  hour  mod  fa¬ 
vourable  for  the  diverfion  is  an  early  one;  and  he 
thinks  that  the  hounds  (hould  be  at  the  cover  at  fun- 
ri(ing.  The  huntfman  fhould  then  throw  in  his  hounds 
as  quickly  as  he  can,  and  let  the  two  whippers-in  keep 
wide  of  him  on  either  hand  ;  fo  that  a  fingle  hound 
may  not  efcape  them  ;  let  them  be  attentive  to  his 
halloo,  and  let  the  fportfmen  be  ready  to  encourage 
or  rate  as  that  dire£ls.  The  fox  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  hallooed  too  foon,  as  in  that  cafe  he  would  mod 
certainly  turn  back  again,  and  fpoil  all  the  fport. — 
Two  things  our  author  particularly  recommends,  viz. 
the  making  all  the  hounds  (leady,  and  making  them 
all  draw.  “  Many  huntfmen  (fays  he)  are  fond  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  at  their  horfe’s  heels  ;  but  they  never  can  get 
fo  well  or  fo  foon  together  as  when  they  fpread  the  co¬ 
ver  ;  beddes,  I  have  often  known  where  there  have 
been  only  a  few  finders,  that  they  have  found  their  fox 
gone  down  the  wind,  and  been  heard  of  no  more  that 
day.  Much  depends  upon  the  firft  finding  your  fox ;  for 
I  look  upon  a  fox  well  found  to  be  half  killed.  I  think 
people  are  generally  in  too  great  a  hurry  on  this  occa- 
fion.  There  are  but  few  indances  where  fportfmen  are 
not  too  noify,  and  too  fond  of  encouraging  their  hounds, 
which  feldom  do  their  bufinefs  fo  well  as  when  little  is 
faid  to  them.  ^  The  huntfman  ought  certainly  to  begin 
with  his  foremod  hounds ;  and  I  (hould  wifh  him  to 
keep  as  clofe  to  them  as  lie  conveniently  can  ;  nor  can 
any  harm  arife  from  it,  unlefs  he  (hould  not  have  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.  No  hounds  can  then  (lip  down  the  wind 
and  get  out  of  his  hearing  ;  he  will  alfo  fee  how  far 
they  carry  a  feent,  a  neceffary  requifite ;  for  without 
it  he  never  can  make  a  call  with  any  certainty. — You 
will  find  it  not  lefs  neceffary  for  your  huntfman  to  be 
aftive  in  preffmg  forward  his  hounds  when  the  feent  is 
good,  than  to  be  prudent  in  not  hurrying  them  beyond 
it  when  it  is  bad.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  lend  them  that  affiflance  which  they  fo  fre¬ 
quently  need,  and  which  when  they  are  firft  at  a  fault 
is  then  mod  critical.  -  A  fox-hound  at  that  time  will 
exert^  himfelf  mod;  he  afterwards  cools  and  becomes 
mod  indifferent  about  his  game.  Thofe  huntfmen  who 
Vol.  X.  Part  II. 
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do  not  get  forward  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this  Hunting, 
eagernefs  and  impetuofity,  and  direct  it  properly , feldom  v“  -J 
know  enough  of  hunting  to  be  of  much  ufe  to  them  af¬ 
terwards.  Though  a  huntfman  cannot  be  too  fond  of 
hunting,  a  whipper-in  eafily  may.  His  bufinefs  will 
feldom  allow  him  to  be  forward  enough  with  the  hounds 
to  fee  much  of  the  fport.  His  only  thought  therefore 
(hould  be  to  keep  the  hounds  together,  and  to  contri¬ 
bute  as  much  as  he  can  to  the  killing  of  the  fox:  keep¬ 
ing  the  hounds  together  is  the  fured  means  to  make 
them  deady.  When  left  to  themfelves  they  feldom  re- 
fufe  any  blood  they  can  get ;  they  become  conceited  ; 
learn  to  tie  upon  the  feent ;  and  befides  this  they  fre¬ 
quently  get  a  trick  of  hunting  by  themfelves,  and  are 
feldom  good  for  much  afterwards. 

“  Every  country  is  foon  known  ;  and  nine  foxes  out 
of  ten,  with  the  wind  in  the  fame  quarter,  will  follow 
the  fame  track.  It  is  therefore  eafy  for  the  whipper- 
in  to  cut  (hort,  and  catch  the  hounds  again.  With 
a  high  feent  you  cannot  pufli  on  hounds  too  much. 

Screams  keep  the  fox  forward,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  keep  the  hounds  together,  or  let  in  the  tail- 
hounds  :  they  alfo  enliven  the  fport  ;  and,  if  difereet- 
ly  ufed,  are  always  of  fervice  ;  but  in  cover  they  (hould 
be  given  with  the  greated  caution.  Halloos  feldom 
do  any  hurt  when  you  are  running  up  the  wind,  for 
then  none  but  the  tail  hounds  can  hear  you  :  when  you 
are  running  down  the  wind,  you  (hould  halloo  no  more 
than  may  be  neceffary  to  bring  the  tail  hounds  for¬ 
wards;  for  a  hound  that  knows  his  bufinefs  feldom 
wants  encouragement  when  he  is  upon  a  feent. — Mod 
fox-hunters  wifh  to  fee  their  hounds  run  in  a  good Jlyle* 

I  confefs  I  myfelf  am  one  of  thofe ;  I  hate  to  fee  a 
dring  of  them;  nor  can  I  bear  to  fee  them  creep  where 
they  can  leap.  A  pack  of  harriers,  if  they  have  time, 
may  kill  a  fox,  but  I  defy  them  to  kill  him  in  the  dyle 
in  which  he  ought  to  be  killed  ;  they  mud  hunt  him 
down.  If  you  intend  to  tire  him  out,  you  mud  expert 
to  be  tired  alfo  yourfelf ;  I  never  wifh  a  chace  to  be 
lefs  than  one  hour,  or  to  exceed  two  :  It  is  fufficiently 
long  if  properly  followed  :  it  will  feldom  be  longer  un¬ 
lefs  there  be  a  fault  fomewhere  ;  either  in  the  day,  the 
huntfman,  or  the  hounds. 

“  Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  a  fredi  one  is  as 
bad  an  accident  as  can  happen  to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds, 
and  requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  obfervation  that  man 
is  capable  of  to  guard  againd  it.  Could  a  fox-hound 
didinguifli  a  hunted  fox  as  the  deer-hound  does  the  deer 
that  is  blown,  fox-hunting  would  then  be  perfeft.  A 
huntfman  (hould  always  liden  to  his  hounds  while  they 
are  running  in  cover ;  he  (hould  be  particularly  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  headmod  hounds,  and  he  (hould  be  condant- 
ly  on  his  guard  againd  a  (kirter  ;  for  if  there  be  two 
feents,  he  mud  be  wrong.  Generally  fpeaking,  the 
bed  feent  is  lead  likely  to  be  that  of  the  hunted  fox : 
and  as  a  fox  feldom  fufFers  hounds  to  run  up  to  him  as 
long  as  he  is  able  to  prevent  it ;  fo,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  when  foxes  are  hallooed  early  in  the  day.  they  are 
all  fredi  foxes.  The  hounds  mod  likely  to  be  right  are 
the  hard-running  line-hunting  ones  ;  or  fueh  as  the 
huntfman  knows  had  the  lead  before  thefe  arofe  any 
doubt  of  changing.  With  regard  to  the  fox,  if  he 
break  over  an  open  country,  it  is  no  (ign  that  he  is  hard 
run  ;  for  they  feldom  at  any  time  will  do  that  unlefs 
they  are  a  great  wajr  before  the  hounds.  Alfo  if  he  run 
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Hunting.  Up  the  wind  } — they  feldom  or  never  do  that  when  they 
have  been  long  hunted  and  grow  weak  5  and  when  they 
turn  their  foil,  that  alfo  may  direft  him.  All  this  re¬ 
quires  a  good  ear  and  nice  obfervation  }  and  indeed  in 
that  confifts  the  chief  excellence  of  a  huntfman. 

“  When  the  hounds  divide,  and  are  in  two  parts,  the 
whipper-in,  in  flopping,  muft  attend  to  the  huntfman 
and  wait  for  his  halloo,  before  he  attempts  to  Hop  ei¬ 
ther  :  for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  refpe6l,  I 
have  known  the  hounds  flopped  at  both  places,  and 
both  foxes  loft.  If  they  have  many  feents,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  which  is  the  hunted  fox,  let  him  flop 
thofe  that  are  fartheft  down  the  wind  }  as  they  can  hear 
the  others,  and  will  reach  them  fooncil  :  in  fuch  a  cafe 
there  will  be  little  ufe  in  flopping  thofe  that  are  up  the 
wind.  When  hounds  are  at  a  check,  let  every  one  be 
filent  and  ftand  ftill.  Whippers-in  are  frequently  at 
this  time  coming  on  with  the  tail  hounds.  They  fhould 
never  halloo  to  them  when  the  hounds  are  at  faulty  the 
leaft  thing  does  them  harm  at  fuch  a  time,  but  a  hal¬ 
loo  more  than  any  other.  The  huntfman,  at  a  check, 
had  better  let  his  hounds  alone  }  or  content  himfeif 
with  holding  them  forward,  without  taking  them  off 
their  nofes. — Should  they  be  at  a  fault,  after  having 
made  their  own  caft  (which  the  huntfman  fhould  always 
firft  encourage  them  to  do),  it  is  then  his  bufinels  to 
aftift  them  further  }  but  except  in  fome  particular  in- 
flances,  I  never  approve  of  their  being  caft  as  long  as 
they  are  inclined  to  hunt.  The  firft  caft  I  bid  my 
huntiman  make  is  generally  a  "regular  one,  notchoofing 
tn  rely  entirely  on  his  judgment :  if  that  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed,  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  opinion, 
and  proceed  as  obfervation  or  genius  may  diredl.  When 
fuch  a  caft  is  made,  I  like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good 
fenfe  and  meaning  in  it  }  whether  down  the  wind,  or 
towards  fome  likely  cover  or  ftrong  earth.  However, 
as  it  is  at  beft  uncertain,  I  always  with  to  fee  a  regular 
caft  before  I  fee  a  knowing  one  5  whieh,  as  a  laft  re- 
iource,  fhould  not  be  called  forth  till  it  be  wanted  : 
The  letting  hounds  alone  is  but  a  negative  goodnefs 
in  a  huntfman  •  whereas  it  is  true  this  laft  fhows  real 
genius }  and  to  be  perfect  it  muft  be  born  with  him. 
There  is  a  fault,  however,  which  a  knowing  huntfman 
is  too  apt  to  eommk :  he  will  find  a  frefh  fox,  and  then 
claim  the  merit  of  having  recovered  the  hunted  one. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  throw  hounds  into  a  cover  to 
retrieve  a  loft  feent  }  and  unlefs  they  hit  him  in,  is  not 
to  be  depended  on. 

u  Gentlemen,  when  hounds  are  at  fault,  are  too  apt 
themfelves  to  prolong  it.  They  fhould  always  flop 
their  horfes  fome  diftance  behind  the  hounds  }  and  if 
it  be  poftible  to  remain  filent,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo. 
They  fhould  be  eareful  not  to  ride  before  the  hounds 
cr  over  the  feent }  nor  fhould  they  ever  meet  a  hound 
in  the  face,  unlefs  with  a  defign  to  flop  him.  Should 
'you  at  any  time  be  before  the  hounds,  t{irn  your  horfe’s 
head  the  way  they  are  going,  get  out  of  their  track, 
and  let  them  pafs  by  you.  In  dry  weather,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  heathy  countries,  foxes  will  run  the  roads. 
If  gentlemen  at  fuch  times  will  ride  clofe  upon  the 
nounds,  they  may  drive  them  miles  without  any  feent. 

* — High-mettled  fox-hounds  are  feldom  inclined  to  flop 
while  horfes  are  clofe  at  their  heels.  No  one  fhould 
ever  ride  in  a  dire£lion  which  if  perfifted  in  would 


carry  him  amongft  the  hounds,  unlefs  he  be  at  a  great  Hunting, 
diftance  behind  them. 

“  The  firft  moment  that  hounds  are  at  fault  is  a  cri¬ 
tical  one  for  the  fport  people,  who  fhould  then  be  very 
attentive.  Thofe  who  look  forward  may  perhaps  fee 
the  fox  }  or  the  running  of  fheep,  or  the  purfuit  of 
crows,  may  give  them  fome  tidings  of  him.  Thofe 
who  liflen  may  fometimes  get  a  hint  whieh  way  he 
is  gone  from  the  chattering  of  a  magpie  }  or  perhaps 
be  at  a  certainty  from  a  diftant  halloo  :  nothing  that 
can  give  any  intelligence  at  fuch  a  time  ought  to  be 
negle&cd.  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  ride  all  toge. 
ther  :  were  they  to  fpread  more,  they  might  fometimes 
be  of  fervice  }  particularly  thofe  who,  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fport,  keep  down  the  wind :  it  would 
then  be  difficult  for  either  hounds  or  fox  toefcape  their 
obfervation. — You  fhould,  however,  be  cautious  how 
you  go  to  a  halloo.  The  halloo  itfelf  inuft  in  a  great 
meafure  direft  you  }  and  though  it  afford  no  certain 
rule,  yet  you  may  frequently  guefs  wfiether  it  can  be 
depended  upon  or  not.  At  the  fowing  time,  when 
boys  are  keeping  off  the  birds,  you  will  fometimes  be 
deceived  by  their  halloo  }  fo  that  it  is  beft,  when  you 
are  in  doubt,  to  fend  a  whipper-in  to  know  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  matter.” 

Hounds  ought  not  to  be  caft  as  long  as  they  are  able 
to  hunt.  It  is  a  common,  though  not  very  juft  idea, 
that  a  hunted  fox  never  flops  }  but  our  author  informs 
us  that  he  has  known  them  flop  even  in  wheel-ruts  in 
the  middle  of  a  down,  and  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
hounds.  The  greateft  danger  of  lofing  a  fox  is  at  the 
firft  finding  him,  and  when  he  is  finking*  at  both  which 
times  he  frequently  will  run  fhort,  and  the  eagernefsof 
the  hounds  will  frequently  carry  them  beyond  the  feent. 

When  a  fox  is  firft  found,  every  one  ought  to  keep  be¬ 
hind  the  hounds  till  they  are  well  fettled  on  the  feent  5 
and  when  the  hounds  are  catching  him,  our  author 
wiflies  them  to  be  as  filent  as  poffible  }  and  likewife  to 
eat  him  eagerly  after  he  is  caught.  In  fome  places 
they  have  a  method  of  treeing  him  }  that  is,  throwing 
him  aerofs  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  fuffering  the 
hounds  to  bay  at  him  for  fome  minutes  before  he  is 
thrown  among  them}  the  intention  of  which  is  to  make 
them  more  eager,  and  to  let  in  the  tail  hounds}  during 
this  interval  alfo  they  recover  their  wdnd,  and  arc  apt 
to  eat  him  more  readily.  Our  author,  however,  ad- 
vifes  not  to  keep  him  too  long,  as  he  fuppofes  that  the 
hounds  have  not  any  appetite  to  eat  him  longer  than 
while  they  are  angry  with  him. 

2.  Under-ground,  In  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  efcape 
as  to  earth,  countrymen  muft  be  got  together  with  fho- 
vcls,  fpades,  mattocks,  pick-axes,  See.  to  dig  him  out, 
if  they  think  the  earth  not  too  great.  They  make  their 
earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground  that  is  hard  to 
dig,  as  in  clay,  ftony  ground,  or  amongft  the  roots  of 
trees  }  and  their  earths  have  commonly  but  one  hole, 
and  that  is  ftraight  a  long  way  in  before  you  come  at 
their  coueh.  Sometimes  craftily  they  take  poffeffion  of 
a  badger’s  old  burrow*,  whieh  hath  a  variety  of  cham¬ 
bers,  holes,  and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfman  muft  be  provided  w  ith  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is,  to  fix  him  into  an 
angle  }  for  the  earth  often  confifts  of  many  angles:  the 
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Hating,  tife  of  the  terrier  is  to  kuoxv  where  he  lies }  for  as  foon 
-***■“■'  as  lie  finds  him,  he  continues  baying  or  barking,  fo  that 
which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that  way  dig  to  him.  Your 
terriers  muft  be  garniihed  with  bells  hung  in  collars, 
to  make  the  fox  bolt  the  fooner  •  befides,  the  collars 
will  be  fome  (mail  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  inftruments  to  dig  withal  are  thefe  ;  a  Iharp- 
pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  ground  is  hard  eft  and  broader  tools  will  not  fo  well 
enter  ;  the  rouad  hollowed  fpade,  which  is  ufeful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  very  lharp  edges  j  the  broad 
flat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  has  been  pret¬ 
ty  well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter ;  mattocks  and 
ick-axes  to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a  fpade  will  do 
ut  little  fervice  ;  the  coal  rake  to  cleanfe  the  hole, 
and  to  keep  it  from  flopping  up  ;  clamps,  where  with 
you  may  take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make 
(port  with  afterwards.  And  it  would  be  very  conve¬ 
nient  to  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refrefh  yonr  terriers 
with,  after  they  are  eome  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
breath. 

Hare- HUNTING.  As,  of  all  chafes,  the  hare  makes 
the  greateft  paftime,  fo  it  gives  no  little  pleafure  to 
fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall  animal  for  her  felf-preferva- 
tion.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to  the 
high-ways ;  and  if  Ihe  come  to  the  fide  of  a  young 
grove,  or  fpring,  (he  feldom  enters,  but  fquats  down 
till  the  hounds  have  over-fhot  her  ^  and  then  fhe  will 
return  the  very  way  fhe  eame,  for  fear  of  the  wet  and 
dew  that  hangs  on  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe,  the  huntf- 
man  ought  to  flay  a  hundred  paces  before  he  comes 
to  the  wood-lide,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive  whe¬ 
ther  (lie  return  as  aforefaid  which  if  ihe  do,  he  muft 
halloo  in  his  hounds  *,  and  call  them  back  ;  and  that 
prefently,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the  counter 
ihe  came  firft. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is  the  plaee 
where  the  hare  fits,  and  upon  what  wind  ihe  makes  her 
form,  either  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind  :  ftie  will  not 
willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  upon  a  fide,  or 
down  the  wind  ;  but  if  (lie  form  in  the  water,  it  is  a 
fign  ihe  is  foul  and  meafled  :  if  you  hunt  fueh  a  one, 
have  a  fpeeial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook-fides  ;  for 
there,  and  near  plaihes,  file  will  make  all  her  croflings, 
doublings,  &.c. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  foon  as.  they 
have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they  would  inftantly 
ftart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the  diftance^f 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  fome  pool,  and 
reft  upon  fome  rufii  bed  in  the  midft  of  it ;  and  would 
not  flit*  from  thence  till  they  have  heard  the  found 
of  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  ftarted  out  again, 
fwimming  to  land,  and  have  flood  up  before  the  hounds 
four  hours  before  they  could  kill  them,  fwimming 
and  ufing  all  fubtilities  and  erodings  in  the  water. 
Nay,  fueh  is  the  natural  craft  and  fubtility  of  a  hare, 
that  fometimes  after  file  has  been  hunted  three  hours, 
ihe  will  ftart  a  freih  hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame  form. 
Others  having  been  hunted  a  confiderable  time,  will 
creep  under  the  door  of  a  fheep-cot,  apd  hide  tbem- 
felves  among  the  flieep ;  or,  when  they  have  been  hard 
hunted,  will  run  in  among  a  flock  of  iheep,  and  will 
by  no  means  be  gotten  out  from  among  them  till  the 
hounds  are  coupled  up,  and  the  flieep  driven  into  their 
pens.  Some  of  them  (and  that  feems  fomewhat  ftrange) 


will  take  the  ground  like  a  coney,  and  that  is  called  Hunting. 
going  9 to  the  vault .  Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of 
the  hedge,  and  come  down  the  other,  the  thieknels  of 
the  hedge  being  the  only  diftance  between  the  courfes. 

A  hare  that  has  been  forely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a 
quickfet  hedge,  and  run  a  good  wa y  upon  the  top 
thereof,  and  then  leapt  off  upon  the  ground.  And  they 
will  frequently  betake  themfelves  to  furze  bufhes,  and 
will  leap  frona  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the  hounds  are 
frequently  in  default. 

Having  found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in  fome 
pafture  or  corn-field,  you  muft  then  confider  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is  :  for  if  it  be  in  the 
fpring-time,  or  fummer,  a  hare  will  n§t  then  fet  in 
bufhes,  becaufe  they  are  frequently  inffefted  with  pif- 
mires,  fnakes,  and  adders  *  but  will  fet  in  corn-fields, 
and  open  places.  In  the  winter-time,  they  fet  near 
towns  arid  villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles,  ef- 
pecially  when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feafon  and  nature  of  the  plaee  where 
the  hare  is  aceuftomed  to  fit,  there  beat  with  your 
hounds,  and  ftart  her  \  which  is  much  better  fport  than 
trailing  of  her  from  her  relief  to  her  form. 

After  the  hare  lias  been  flatted  and  is  on  foot, 
then  ftep  in  where  you  fawr  her  pafs,  and  halloo  in  your 
hounds,  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it  and  go  on 
with  it  in  full  cry  :  then  recheat  to  them  with  your 
horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  firft,  making  not  too 
much  noife  either  with  horn  or  voiee  5  for  at  the  firft, 
hounds  are  apt  tooverfhoot  the  chaee  through  too  much 
heat.  But  when  they  have  run  the  fpace  of  an  hour, 
and  you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it,  and  flick 
well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with  the 
hounds,  becaufe  by  that  time  their  heat  will  be  cooled, 
and  they  will  hunt  more  foberly.  But  above  all  things, 
mark  the  firft  doubling,  which  muft  be  your  diredlion 
for  the  whole  day  ;  for  all  the  doublings  that  fhe  fliall 
make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  former  j  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  policies  that  you  (hall  fee  her  ufe,  and  the 
place  where  you  hunt,  you  muft  make  your  compaffes 
great  or  little,  long  or  fhort,  to  help  the  defaults,  al¬ 
ways.  feeking  the  moifteft  and  moft  commodious  places 
for  the  hounds  to  feent  in. 

To  conclude  :  Thofe  who  delight  in  hunting  the 
hare  muft  rife  early,  left  they  be  deprived  of  the  feent 
of  her  footfteps. 

Hart  or  Stag  HUNTING.  Gefner,  fpeaking  of  li art- 
hunting,  obferves,  that  this  wild,  deceitful,  and  fubtile 
beaft,  frequently  deceives  its  hunter  by  windings  and 
turnings.  Wherefore  the  prudent  hunter  muft  train  his 
dogs  with  words  of  art,  that  he  may  be  able  to  fet  them 
on  and  take  them  off  again  at  pleafure. 

Firft  of  all,  he  fhould  eneornpafs  the  beaft  in  her 
own  layer,  and  fo  unharbdur  her  in  the  view  of  the 
dogs,  that  fo  they  may  never  lofe  her  flot  or  footing.. 

Neither  muft  he  fet  upon  every  one,  either  of  the  herd 
or  thofe  that  winder  lolitary  alone,  or  a  little  one ;  but 
partly  by  fight,  and  partly  by  their  footing  and  fumets, 
make  a  judgment  of  the  game,  and  alfo  obferve  the 
largenefs  of  his  layer. 

The  huutfman,  having  made  thefe  difeoveries  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  chaee,  takes  off  the  couplings  of  the  dogs  ; 
and  fome  on  horfebaek,  others  on  foot,  follow  the  cry, 
with  the  greateft  art,  obfervatioo,  and  fpeed  ;  remem¬ 
bering  and  intercepting  him  in  his  fubtile  turnings  and 
4  K  2  headings  j 
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headings  3  with  all  agility  leaping  hedges,  gates,  pales, 
ditches  3  neither  fearing  thorns,  down-hills,  nor  woods, 
hut  mounting  a  frefh  horfe  if  the  firft  tire.  Follow  the 
largeft  head  of  the  whole  herd,  which  muft  be  fingled 
out  of  the  chace  5  which  the  dogs  perceiving,  muft 
follow  5  not  following  any  other.  The  dogs  are  ani¬ 
mated  to  the  fport  by  the  winding  of  horns,  and  the 
voices  of  the  huntfmen.  But  fometimes  the  crafty  beaft 
fends  forth  his  little  fquire  to  be  faerificed  to  the  dogs 
and  hunters,  inftead  of  himfelf,  lying  clofe  the  mean 
time.  In  this  cafe,  the  huntfman  muft  found  a  retreat, 
break  off  th$  dogs,  and  take  them  in,  that  is,  learn  them 
again,  until  they  be  brought  to  the  fairer  game  3  which 
rifeth  with  fear,  yet  ftill  ftriveth  by  flight,  until  he  be 
wearied  and  breathlefs.  The  nobles  call  the  beaft  a 
wife  hart ,  who,  to  avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into 
the  greateft  herds,  and  fo  brings  a  cloud  of  error  on 
the  dogs,^  to  obftrudl  their  further  purfuit  3  fometimes 
alfo  bearing  fome  of  the  herd  into  his  footings,  that  fo 
he  may  the  more  eafily  efcape  by  amufing  the  dogs. 
Afterwards  he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  heels  again,  ftill 
running  with  the  wind,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  refreffi- 
ment,  but  alfo  becaufe  by  that  means  he  can  the  more 
eafily  hear  the  voice  of  his  purfuers  whether  they  be  far 
from  him  or  near  to  him.  But  at  laft  being  again  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  hunters  and  fugacious  fcent  of  the  dogs, 
he  flies  into  the  herds  of  cattle,  as  cows,  ftieep,  &c. 
leaping  on  a  cow  or  ox,  laying  the  fore  parts  of  his 
body  thereon,  that  fo  touching  the  earth  only  with  his 
hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a  very  fmall  or  no  fcent  at 
alt  behind  for  the  hounds  to  difcern.  But  their  ufual 
manner  is,  when  they  fee  themfelves  hard  befet  and 
every  way  intercepted,  to  make  force  at  their  enemy 
with  their  horns,  who  firft  comes  upon  him,  unlefs  they 
be  prevented  by  fpear  or  fword.  When  the  beaft  is 
flain,  the  huntfman  with  his  horn  windeth  the  fall  of 
the  beaft  *,  and  then  the  whole  company  comes  up, 
blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for  fuch  a  conqueft  3 
among  whom,  the  fkilfulleft  opens  the  beaft,  and  re¬ 
wards  the  hounds  with  what  properly  belongs  to  them, 
for  their  future  encouragement  3  for  which  purpofe  the 
huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the  Ikin  and  blood  of  the  beaft 
to  give  to  the  hounds. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at  bay  ;  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  one  on  land  and  the  other 
in  water.  Now,  if  the  hart  be  in  a  deep  water,  where 
you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then  couple  up  your 
dogs  ;  for  fliould  they  continue  long  in  the  water,  it 
would  endanger  their  furbating  or  foundering.  In  this 
cafe,  get  a  boat,  and  fwim  to  him,  with  dagger  drawn, 
or  elfe  with  rope  that  has  a  noofe,  and  throw  it  over 
his  horns  :  for  if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the  hart 
fwiras,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  him  3  other- 
wife  you  muft  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  the  land-bay,  if  a  hart  be  burnifhed,  then  you 
muft  confider  the  plaee  3  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain  and  open 
place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert,  it  is  dange¬ 
rous  and  difficult  tc^come  in  to  him  3  but  if  he  be  on  a 
hedge-fide,  or  in  a  thicket,  then,  while  the  hart  is  fla¬ 
ring  on  the  hounds,  you  may  come  foftly  and  covertly 
behind  him,  and  cut  his  throat.  If  you  mifs  your  aim, 
and  the  hart  turn  head  upon  you,  then  take  refuge 
at  fome  tree  3  and  when  the  hart  is  at  bay,  couple  up 
ycur  hounds  3  and  when  you  fee  the  hart  turn  head  to 


fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to  him,  and  kill  him  with  your 
fword. 

DireBions  at  the  Death  of  a  Hart  or  Buck .  The 
firft  ceremony,  when  the  huntfman  comes  in  to  the  death 
of  a  deer,  is  to  cry  “  ware  haunch,”  that  the  hounds 
may  not  break  into  the  deer  5  which  being  done,  the 
next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there  blooding  the 
youngeft  hounds,  that  they  may  the  better  love  a  deer, 
and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat :  then  the  mort  having 
been  blown,  and  all  the  company  come  in,  the  heft 
perfon  who  hath  not  taken  fay  before,  is  to  take  up  the 
knife  that  the  keeper  or  huntfman  is  to  lay  acrofs  the 
belly  of  the  deer,  fome  holding  by  the  fore  legs,  and 
the  keeper  or  huntfman  drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the 
perfon  who  takes  fay,  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife 
leifurely  along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near 
the  brifket,  and  drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  in  the 
length  and  depth  to  difeover  how  fat  the  deer  is ;  then 
he  that  is  to  break  up  the  deer,  firft  flits  the  fkin  from 
the  cutting  of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the  arberf 
that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and  then  he 
paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  with  it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame  perfon 
who  took  fay,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds  re¬ 
warded,  the  concluding  ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a  flag,  to 
blow  a  triple  mort  3  and  if  a  buck,  a  double  one  3  and 
then  all  who  have  horns,  hlow  a  recheat  in  concert, 
and  immediately  a  general  whoop,  wdioop. 

Otter-HuNTING  is  performed  with  dogs,  and  alfo 
writh  a  fort  of  inftruments  called  otter -fpears ;  with 
which  when  they  find  themfelves  wounded,  they  make 
to  land,  and  fight  with  the  dogs,  and  that  moll  fu- 
rioufly,  as  if  they  were  fenfible  that  cold  water  would 
annoy  their  green  wounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  hunting  them  3 
but  they  may  be  catched  in  fnares  under  water,  and 
by  rivor-fides  :  but  great  care  muft  be  taken,  for  they 
bite  forely  and  venomoufly  5  and  if  they  happen  to  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  fnare,  they  will  not  fail  to  get  them¬ 
felves  free  by  their  teeth. 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  muft  be  on  one  fide  of 
the  river,  and  another  on  the  other,  both  beating  the 
banks  with  dogs  3  and  the  beaft  not  being  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  water  long,  you  will  foon  difeover  if  there  be 
an  otter  or  not  in  that  quarter  3  for  he  muft  come  out 
to  make  his  fpraints,  and  in  the  night  fometimes  to  feed 
on  grafs  and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  hounds  finds  out  an  etter,  then  view 
the  foft  grounds  and  moift  places,  to  find  out  which 
way  he  bent  his  head  5  if  you  cannot  difeover  this  by 
the  marks,  you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraints  3 
and  then  follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a  hart 
or  deer.  ^  But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you 
may  imagine  he  is  gone  to  couch  fomewhere  farther 
off  from  the  river  5  for  fometimes  they  will  go  to  feed 
a  confiderable  way  from  the  plaee  of  their  reft,  choo- 
fing  rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  down  it.  The  per- 
fons  that  go  a-hunling  otters,  muft  carry  their  fpears, 
to  watch  his  vents,  that  being  the  chief  advantage  3 
and  if  they  perceive  him  fwimming  under  water,  they 
muft  endeavour  to  ftrike  him  with  their  fpears,  and 
if  they  mifs,  muft  purfue  him  with  the  hounds,  which, 
if  they  be  good  and  perfeflly  entered,  will  go  chant- 
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Hhtfcg.  in g  and  trailing  along  by  the  river-fide,  and  will  beat 
every  root  of  a  tree,  and  ofier-bed,  and  tuft  of  bul- 
rufhes  ^  nay,  they  will  fometimes  take  water,  and  bait 
the  beaft,  like  a  fpaniel,  by  which  means  he  will  hard¬ 
ly  efcape. 

Roe-buck  HUNTING  is  performed  divers  ways,  and 
very  eafily  in  the  woods. 

When  chafed,  they  ufually  run  againfl  the  wind, 
becaufe  the  coolnefs  of  the  air  refrefhes  them  in  their 
courfe  \  therefore  the  huntfmen  place  their  dogs  with 
the  wind  :  they  ufually,  when  hunted,  firft  take  a 
large  ring,  and  afterwards  hunt  the  hounds.  They 
are  alfo  often  taken  by  counterfeiting  their  voice, 
which  a  fkilful  huntfman  knows  how  to  do  by  means 
of  a  leaf  in  his  mouth,  When  they  are  hunted,  they 
turn  much  and  often,  and  come  back  upon  the  dogs 
diredlly  5  and  when  they  can  no  longer  endure,  they 
take  foil,  as  the  hart  does,  and  will  hang  by  a  bough 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  of  them  fhall  appear 
above  the  water  but  their  fnout,  and  they  will  fuffer 
the  dogs  to  come  juft  upon  them  before  they  will 
ftir. 

The  venifon  of  a  roe-buck  is  never  out  of  feafon,  be¬ 
ing  never  fat,  and  therefore  they  are  hunted  at  any 
time  \  only  that  fome  favour  ought  to  be  (hown  the 
doe  while  ftie  is  big  with  fawn,  and  afterwards  till 
her  fawn  is  able  to  fhift  for  himfelf  5  but  fome  roe- 
does  have  been  killed  with  five  fawns  in  their  bellies. 

He  is  not  called,  by  the  fkilful  in  the  art  of  hunting, 
a  great  roe-buck,  but  a  fair  roe-buck  ;  the  herd  of  them 
is  called  a  bevy  :  and  if  he  hath  not  bevy-greafe  upon 
his  tail,  when  he  is  broken  up,  he  is  more  fit  to  be  dog’s 
meat  than  man’s  meat.  The  hounds  muft  be  rewarded 
with  the  bowels,  the  blood,  and  feet  flit  afunder,  and 
boiled  altogether  5  this  is  more  properly  called  a  dofe 
than  a  reward . 

HuNTING-Match.  The  firfi  thing  that  is  to  be 
confidered  by  one  who  defigns  to  match  his  horfe  for 
his  own  advantage,  and  his  horfe’s  credit,  is  not  to  flat¬ 
ter  himfelf  with  the  opinion  of  his  horfe,  by  fancying 
that  he  is  a  fwift,  when  he  is  but  a  flow  gallopper  5 
and  that  he  is  a  wliole-running-horfe,  that  is,  that 
he  will  run  four  miles  without  a  fob  at  the  height  of 
his  fpeed,  when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two  or  three. 
Very  probably  fome  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  error, 
by  their  being  miftaken  in  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds, 
who  for  want  of  trying  them  againfl  other  dogs  that 
have  been  really  fleet,  have  fuppofed  their  own  to  be 
fo,  when  in  reality  they  are  but  of  a  middling  fpeed  j 
and  becaufe  their  horfe,  when  trained,  was  able  to 
follow  them  all  day,  and  upon  any  hour,  to  command 
them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have  there¬ 
fore  made  a  falfe  conclufion,  that  their  horfe  is  as 
fwift  as  the  beft  -7  but,  upou  trial  againft  a  horfe  that 
has  been  rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly 
fleet,  have  bought  their  experience  perhaps  full  dear. 
Therefore  it  is  advifable  for  all  lovers  of  hunting  to 
procure  two  or  three  couple  of  tried  hounds,  and  once 
or  twice  a-week  to  follow  after  them  at  train -fcent  *,  and 
v'hen  he  is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  earth,  and 
to  endure  heats  and  colds  ftoutly,  then  he  may  better 
rely  on  his  fpeed  and  toughnefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare-chafe  of 
five  or  fix  miles  brifkly  and  courageoufly,  till  his  body 
be  as  it  were  bathed  in  fweat)  and  then,,  after  the. 


hare  has  been  killed,  in  a  nipping  frofty  morning,  can  Hunting, 
endure  to  ftand  till  the  fweat  be  frozen  on  his  back, 
fo  that  he  can  endure  to  be  pierced  with  the  cold  as 
well  as  the  heat  *,  and  then,  even  in  that  extremity  of 
cold,  to  ride  another  chafe  as  brifkly,  and  with  as  much 
courage  as  he  did  the  former  •,  that  horfe  which  can 
thus  endure  heats  and  colds  is  moft  valued  by  fportf- 
men.  Therefore  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  obferve  him  after  the  death  of  the 
fir  ft  hare,  if  the  chafe  has  been  any  thing  brifk  :  if, 
when  he  is  cold,  he  fhrinks  up  his  body,  and  draws  his 
legs  up  together,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  want  of  vi¬ 
gour  and  courage  :  the  like  may  be  done  by  the  flack- 
ening  of  his  girths  after  the  firfi  chafe,  and  from  the 
dulnefs  of  his  teeth,  and  the  dulnefs  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  all  which  are  true  tokens  of  faintnefs  and  being 
tired  ;  and  fuch  a  horfe  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  cafe 
of  a  w'ager. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  wray  of  deciding  wagers.  The  old  way  of  trial 
was,  by  running  fo  many  train-fcents  after  hounds, 
as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  concerned, 
and  a  bell-courfe,  this  being  found  not  fo  uncertain, 
but  more  durable  than  hare-hunting  *,  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  confifled  in  having  the  trains  led  on  earth  moft 
fui table  to  the  qualifications  of  the  horfes..  But  now 
others  choofe  to  hunt  the  bare  till  fuch  an  hour,  and 
then  to  run  this  wild-goofe  chafe  ;  a  method  of  ra¬ 
cing  that  takes  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  flight 
of  w’ild-geefe,  which  is  generally  one  after  another  5 
fo  the  two  horfes  after  running  of  twelve fcore  yards, 
had  liberty,  which  horfe  foever  could  get  the  leading, 
to  ride  what  ground  lie  pleafed,  the  hindmoft  horfe. 
being  bound  to  follow  him,  . within  a  certain  diftance 
agreed  on  by  articles,  or  elfe  to  be  whipped  up  by 
the  triers  or  judges  which  rode  by  j  and  whichever 
horfe  could  diftance  the  other  won  the  match. 

But  this  chafe,  in  itfelf  very  inhuman,  was  foon  found 
to  be  very  deftru£tive  to  good  horfes,  efpecially  when 
two  good  horfes  wrere  matched  5  for  neither  being  able 
to  diftance  the  other  till  both  were  ready  to  fink  under 
their  riders  through  weaknefs,  oftentimes  the  match 
was  fain  to  be  drawn  and  left  undecided,  though  both 
the  horfes  were  quite  fppiled. . 

This  brought  up  the  cuftom  of  train-fcents,  which 
afterwards  was  changed  to  three  heats  and  a  ftraight 
courfe  \  and  that  the  lovers  of  horfes  might  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  keep  good  ones,  plates  have  been  ere£led  in 
many  places  in  Britain.  The  fewer  of  thefe  before 
you  come  to  the  courfe,  if  your  horfe  be  fiery  and 
mettled,  the  better  \  and  the  fhorter  the  diftance,  the 
better.  Alfo,  above  all  things,  be  fure  to  make  your 
bargain  to  have  the  leading  of  the  firft’  train  *,  and  then  , 
make  choice  of  fuch  grounds  where  your  horfe  may 
beft  (how  his  fpeed,  and  the  fleeteft  dogs  you  can 
procure  :  give  your  hounds  as  much  law  before  you 
as  your  triers  will  allow', .  and  then  making  a  loofe, 
try  to  win  the  match  writh  a  wind  5  but  if  you  fail  in 
this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe,  and  fave  him  for 
the  courfe  \  but  if  your  horfe  be  flow,  but  wrell- wind¬ 
ed,  and  a  true  fpurred  nag,  then  the  more  train-fcents 
you  run  before,  you  come  to  the  ftraight-courfe,  the 
better.  But  here  you  ought  to  obferve  to  gain  the 
leading  of  the  firft  train  \  which  in  this  cafe  you  muft 
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Hunting  lead  upon  fuch  deep  earths,  that  it  may  not  end  near 
Hu  quang.  ground  ;  for  this  is  the  rule  received  among 

horfemen,  that  the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  the 
laft  ends,  and  the  laft  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  flart- 
ing  place  of  the  courfe ;  therefore  remember  to  end 
your  laft  on  deep  earths,  as  well  as  the  firft. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  county-town  of  Hunting- 
donftiire  in  England,  feated  upon  an  eafy  afcent,  on 
the  north  ftde  of  the  river  Oufe.  It  was  made  a  free 
borough  by  King  John,  confifting  of  a  mayor,  12  a  1. 
dermen,  burgefles,  &c.  by  whom  the  two  members  of 
parliament  are  chofen.  It  had  anciently  15  par  idles, 
and  has  npw  but  two  ;  in  one  of  which,  called  St  John's, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  born,  in  1599.  Here  was 'for¬ 
merly  a  caftle,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  David,  a  prince  of  Scotland, 
with  the  title  of  earl ;  but  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to 
George  Haftings,  with  the  earldom  annexed,  in  whofe 
jamily  it  ftill  continues.  It  ftands  on  the  great  north 
road  }  and  has  a  bridge  built  of  free-ftone  over  the 
Oufe,  which  is  made  navigable  for  (mail  veffels  as  high 
as  Bedford.  It  is  the  place  where  the  afiizes  are  kept, 
and  where  the  county -jail  ftands.  It  has  a  good  market¬ 
place,  and  feveral  convenient  inns,  befides  a  grammar- 
Ichool ;  and  is  very  populous.  W.  Long.  0.  11.  N. 
Lat.  52.  17. 

Huntingdonshire,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fou th  by  Bedfordftiire ;  on  the  weft  by  Nor- 
t  ham  p  ton  (hi  re,  as  alio  cn  the  north  ;  and  by  Catn- 
bridgelhire  on  the  eaft  ,  extending  26  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  20  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  near  67  in  circumference.  This  county,  which  is 
in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  is  divided  into  four  hundreds, 
and  contains  6  market-towns,  29  vicarages,  78  parities, 
256  villages,  about  6841  houfes,  and  in  1801,  nearly 
38, coo  inhabitants  ;  but  fends  only  four  members  to 
parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of  the  (hire,  and  two 
members  for  Huntingdon.  It  is  a  good  corn  country  j 
and  abounds  in  pafturcs,  efpccially  on  the  eaftern  ftde, 
which  is  fenny.  The  reft  is  diverftfted  by  rifing  hills 
and  ihady  groves,  and  the  river  Oufe  waters  the  fouthern 
part. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  in  moft  parts  pleafant  and 
whole fome,  except  among  the  fens  and  meres,  though 
they  are  not  fo  bad  as  the  hundreds  of  Kent  and  EJTex. 
Ihc  foil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  great  crops  of  corn, 
and  the  hilly  parts  afford  a  fit  pafture  for  (heep.  They 
have  great  numbers  of  cattle  ;  and  plenty  of  water-fowl, 
fifti,  and  turf  for  firing  •,  which  laft  is  of  great  fervice 
to  the  inhabitants,  there  being  but  little  wood,  though 
the  whole  county  was  a  foreft  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
The  only  river  befides  the  Oufe  is  the  Nen,  which  runs 
through  Whittiefey  mere. 

HU-QUANG,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  China, 
in  Aft  a,  which  has  a  great  river  called  Tang ,  and  Jfe - 
chjang,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
divided  into  the  north  and  fouth  parts,  the  former  of 
which  contains  eight  erties  of  the  firft  rank,  and  60  of 
the  fecond  and  third  ;  and  the  latter,  feven  of  the  firft 
*ank,  and  five  of  the  fecond  and  third.  It  is  a  flat, 
open  country,  watered  everywhere  with  brooks,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  in  which  there  are  great  numbers  of  fifh. 
Here  is  plenty  of  wild-fowls ;  the  fields  nourifti  cattle 
without  number,  and  the  foil  produces  corn,  and  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  fruits.  There  is  gold  found  in  the 
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lands  of  the  rivers  ;  and  in  the  mines  they  have  iron, 
tin,  &c.  In  fliort,  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  all  forts 
of  commodities,  that  it  is  called  the  magazine  of  the 
empire . 

HURA,.  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  momxcia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccce.  See  Botany 
Index . 

HURDLE,  is  the  name  of  a  fledge  ufed  to  draw 
traitors  to  the  place  of  execution. 

HURDLES,  in  Fortification ,  are  made  of  twigs  of 
willows  or  ofiers  interwoven  clofe  together,  fuftained 
by  long  ftakes.  They  are  made  in  the  figure  of  a 
long  fquare,  the  length  being  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the 
breadth  three  and  a  half.  ihe  clofer  they  are  wattled 
together,  the  better.  They  ferve  to  render  the  bat¬ 
teries  firm,  or  to  confolidate  the.  paffage  over  muddy 
ditches  ;  or  to  cover  traverfes  and  lodgements  for  the 
defence  of  the  workmen  againft  fire- works*  or  ftones 
thrown  againft  them. 

The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  execution  for 
mutineers,  called  putting  to  death  wider  the  hurdle . 
The  manner  of  it  was  this  :  The  criminal  was  laid  at 
his  length  in  a  fliallow  water,  under  an  hurdle,  upon 
which  was  heaped  ftones,  and  fo  prefled  down  till  he 
was  drowned. 

Hurdles,  in  Hujhandry ,  certain  frames  made  ei¬ 
ther  of  fplit  timber,  or  of  Jiazcl-rods  wattled  toge¬ 
ther,  to  ferve  for  gates  in  inclofures,  or  to  make  ftieep- 
folds,  &tc. 

HURDS,  or  Hords,  of  flax  or  hemp  ;  the  coarfer 
parts  It  para  ted  in  the  dreflings  from  the  tear,  or  fine 
fluff.  See  Flax. 

HURL-bone,  in  a  horfe,  a  bone  near  the  middle 
of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockets  with 
a  hurt  or  ftrain. 

HURLERS,  a  number  of  large  ftones,  fet  in  a  kind 
of  fquare  figure  near  St  Clare,  .in  Cornwall,  fo  called 
from  an  odd  opinion  held  by  the  common  people,  that 
they  are  fo  many  men  petrified,  or  changed  into  ftones, 
for  profaning  the  labbath-day  by  burling  the  ball,  an 
exercife  for  which  the  people  of  that  country  have  been 
always  famous. 

The  hurlers  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed.  Many 
authors  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  trophies  ere&ed  in 
memory  of  fome  battle  :  others  take  them  for  bounda¬ 
ries  to  diftinguifh  lands/  Laftly,  others,  with  more 
probability,  hold  them  to  have  been  fepulchral  monu¬ 
ments. 

\  HURLY-eurly,  in  vulgar  language,  denotes  con- 
fufion  or  tumult,  and  is  Laid  to  owe  its  origin  to  two 
neighbouring  families,  Hurleigh  and  Burleigh,  which 
filled  their  part  of  the  kingdom  with  conteit  and  vio¬ 
lence. 

HURON,  a  vaft  lake  of  North  America,  fituated 
between  84°  and  89°  W.  Long,  and  between  430  and 
46°  of  N.  Lat.  from  whence  the  country  contiguous 
to  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Flurons ,  whofe  lan¬ 
guage  is  ipoken  over  a  great  extent  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  America. 

HURRICANE,  a  general  name  for  any  violent 
ftorm  of  wind  5  but  which  is  commonly  applied  to  thofe 
ftorms  which  happen  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
which  greatly  exceed  the  moft  violent  ftorms  known 
in  this  country.  The  ruin  and  defolation  accompany¬ 
ing 
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Humcanc  Jng  a  hurricane  (fays  Dr  Mofely  *)  cannot  be  defcribcd. 
Hufband-  *lre>  *ts  reliefs  force  coniumes  every  thing  in  its 
Land.  trach,  in  the  mofl;  terrible  and  rapid  manner.  It  is  ge- 

1 - v — -  nerally  preceded  by  an  awful  ftillnefs  of  the  elements, 

*Treat(fe  and  a  clofenefs  and  miftinefs  in  the  atmofphere,  which 

ndaffs  TkcAthe  fun  appear  red>  and  the  flars  larger-  But a 
&c  8vo.’  dreadfuI  reverie  fucceeding— The  Iky  is  fuddenly  over- 
caft  and  wild — The  fea  riles  at  once  from  a.  profound 
calm  into  mountains— —The  wind  rages  and  roars  like 

the  noife  of  cannon— The  rain  defcends  in  deluges _ A 

difmalobfcurity  envelopes  the  earth  with  darknefs _ The 

fuperior  regions  appear  rent  with  lightning  and  thun¬ 
der  T  he  earth  often  does  and  ahvays  feems  to  tremble 
— Terror  and  condensation  didraft  all  nature— Birds 
ace  carried  from  the  woods  into  the  ocean  \  and  thofe 
whofe  element  is  the  fea,  feek  for  refuge  on  land— The 
frightened  animals  in  the  field  affemble  together,  and 
are  almoft  fuffbcated  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  wind  in 
learching  for  fhelter  ;  which,  when  found,  ferves  them 
only  for  deftruftion— The  roofs  of  houfes  are  carried  to 
vail  diftances  from  their  walls,  which  are  beat  to  the 
ground,  burying  their  inhabitants  under  them— Large 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches  ihi- 
vered  off,  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  direftion 
with  im men fe  velocity— Every  tree  and  Ihrub  that  with- 
itands  the  fhock,  is  dripped  of  its  boughs  and  foliage— 

;  lants  and  afe  laid  flat  on  the  earth— Luxuriant 
spring  is  changed  m  a  moment  to  dreary  winter.— This 
direful  tragedy  ended,  when  it  happens  in  a  town,  the 
deva nation  is  furveyed  with  accumulated  horror  :  the 
harbour  is  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats  and  veffels  • 
and  the  Ihore  has  not  a  veftige  of  its  former  date  re’ 
mam  mg.  Mounds  of  rubbilh  and  rafters  in  one  place 
heaps  of  earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  deep 
gullies  from  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead  and  dy¬ 
ing  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  half  buried 
and  mattered  about,  where  dreets  but  a  few  hours  be- 
tore  were,  prefent  the  miferable  furvivors  with  a  diock 
mg  conclufion  of  a  fpeftacle  to  be  followed  by  famine" 
diffafes 611  aCC°mpanied  hI  an  earthquake  by  mortal 

Thefe  deftruftive  phenomena  are  now  thought  to 
anfe  from  eleftricity,  though  the  manner  in  which  it 
atts  m  this  cafe  is  by  no  means  known.  It  feems  pro- 
♦  bahle,  indeed,  that  not  only  hurricanes,  but  even  the 
mod  gentle  ga!es  of  wind,  are  produced  by  the  aftion 
of  the  ele&ric  fluid  j  for  which  fee  Wind,  Whirl¬ 
wind,  &c.  Meteorology  Index . 

^URST,  Hyrst,  or  Herst,  are  derived  from 
the  Saxon  hyrj},  1.  e.  a  wood, ,  or  grove  of  trees.  There 
are  many  places  in  Kent,  Suffex,  and  Hampflure, 
which  begin  and  end  with  this  iyllable  ;  and  the  reafon 
inay  be,  becaufe  the  great  wood  called  Andrepwald ex- 
tended  through  thofe  counties. 

r*’  -a  fortrefs  of  Hampflfire  in  England, 
not  far  from  Limmgton.  It  is  feated  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  neck  of  land  which  llioots  into  the  fea  to¬ 
wards  the  ifle  of  Wight,  from  which  it  is  diftant  ’  two 

HUSBAND,  a  man  joined  or  contraaed  with  a 
^oman  in  marriage.  See  Marriage. 

HVSBANV-Land,  a  term  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a  por- 
tion  of  land  containing  fix  acres  of  fock  and  fcythe 
land  ;  that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  with  a  plough 

and  mown  with  a  fcythe.  *  s  ’ 
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HUSBANDRY,  as  defined  by  fome,  includes  not  Husbandry 
only  agriculture,  but  feveral  other  branches  conneaed  II 
with  it,  fuch  as  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  management ,  Huffites- 
of  the  dairy,  making  butter  and  cheefe,  railing, flax 
timber,  &c.  See  Agriculture. 

Virgilian  HUSBANDRT,  a  term  ufed  by  authors  to 
exprefs  that  fort  of  hufbandry,  the  precepts  of  which 
are  f©  beautifully  delivered  in  Virgil’s  Georgies.  The 
hufbandry  in  England  is.Virgilian  in  general,  as  is 
ieen  by  the  method  of  paring  and  burning  the  furface 
of  raftering  or  crofs-ploughing,  and  of  the  care  in  de- 
Itroymg  weeds,  upon  the  fame  principle,  and  by  much 
the  fame  means.  In  thofe  parts  of  England  along  the 
louthern  coafl,  where  the  Romans  principally  inhabi¬ 
ted,  not  only  the  praftice,  but  the  expreffons,  are  in 
many  refpefts  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ancient  Rq. 
mans,  many  of  the  terms  ufed  by  the  ploughmen  being  * 
of  Latin  origin,  and  the  fame  with  thofe  u fed  by  thofe 
people  on  the  like  occafions.  And  on  a  drift  obferva- 
tion,  more  of  Virgil’s  huibandry  is  at  this  time  praftifed 
m  England  than  in  Italy  itfelf.  This  change  in  the 
Italian  hufbandry  is,  however,  much  more  to  the  credit 
ot  that  people,  than  the  retaining^the  Virgilian  fcheme 
is  to  ours. 

lull,  who  has  eflabliflied  a  new  method  of  hufhan- 
dry,  obferves,  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  fo  contradic- 
twy  to  this  old  plan,  that  it  may  be  called  the  anti. 

Virgilian  hujbandry  ;  and  adds  that  no  practice  can  be 
worfe  than  the  Virgilian. 

HUSR,  the  fame  with  what  botanifls  call  the  calyx 
or  cup  of  a  flower.  See  Calyx,  Botany  Index. 

HUSO.  See  Accipenser,  Ichthyology  Index. 

HUSS,  John.  See  Hussites. 

HUSSARS,  are  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary 

and  Croatia.  Their  regimentals  confifl  in  a  rough 
furred  cap,  adorned  with  a  cock’s  feather  (the  officers 
either  an  eagle’s  or  a  heron’s)  ;  a  doublet,  with  a  pair 
ot  breeches  to  which  the  dockings  are  fattened,  and 
yellow  or  red  boots  :  befides,  they  oecafionally  wear  a 
ihort  upper  waittcoat  edged  with  fur,  and  five  rows 
of  round  metal  buttons  j  and  in  bad  weather  a  cloak. 

I  heir  arms  are  a  fabre,  carabine,  and  piftols.  They 
are  irregular  troops  :  hence,  before  beginning  an  at- 
tac^,  they  lay  themfelves  fo  flat  on  the  necks  of  their 
horfes,.  that  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  difeern  their  force  • 
ut  being  come  within  piftol-fliot  of  the  enemy,  they 
raife  themfelves  with  luch  furprifing  quicknefs,  and 
begin  the  fight  with  fuch  vivacity  on  every  fide,  that, 
unlets  the  enemy  is  accuftomed  to  their  method  of 
engaging,  it  is  very  difficult  for  troops  to  preferve 
their  order.  When  a  retreat  is  neceffary,  their  horfes 
nave  io  much  fire,  and  are  fo  indefatigable,  their  equi¬ 
page  fo  light,  and  themfelves  fuch  excellent  horfemen. 
that  no  other  cavalry  can  pretend  to  follow  them. 

1  hey  leap  over  ditches,  and  fwfm  over  rivers,  with 
furprifing  facility.  They  never  encamp,  and  confe- 
quently  are  not  burdened  with  any  camp-equipaee 
laving  a. kettle  and  a  hatchet  to  every  fix  men.  They 
always  lie  in  the  woods,  out-houfes,  or  villages,  in  the 
iront  of  the  army.  The  emperor,  queen  of  Hungary- 
and  king  of  Pruffia,  have  the  greatefl  number  of  troops 
under  this  name  in  their  fervice. 

HUSSITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  party  of 
reformers,  the  followers  of  John  Hufs. 

John  Hufs,  from  whom  the  Huffites  take  their 

namej 


name. 
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was  born  in  a  little  village  in  Bohemia,  called 
Hufsy  and  lived  at  Prague  in  the  higheft  reputation, 
both  on  account  of  the  fan&ity  of  his  manners  and  the 
purity  of  his  do£!rine.  He  was  diftinguifhed  by  his 
/.uncommon  erudition  and  eloquence,  and  performed 
at  the  fame  time  the  funftions  of  profeffor  of  divinity 
in  the  univerfity,  and  of  ordinary  pallor  in  the  church 
of  that  city.  He  adopted  the  fentiments  of  Wickliffe, 
and  the  Waldenfes ,  and  in  the  year  1407  began  openly 
to  oppofe  and  preach  again!!  divers  errors  in  dodlrine, 
as  well  as  corruptions  in  point  of  difeipline,  then  reign¬ 
ing  in  the  church.  Hufs  likewife  endeavoured  to  the 
utmoil  of  his  power  to  withdraw  the  univerfity  of 
Prague  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  Gregory  XII.  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged 
as  the  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  church.  This  oc- 
calioned  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  incenfed  arch- 
bifhop  of  Prague  and  the  zealous  reformer,  which  the 
latter  inflamed  and  augmented  from  day  to  day,  by  his 
pathetic  exclamations  againfl  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  corruptions  that  prevailed  among  the  facerdotal 
order. 

There  were  other  circumflances  that  contributed  to 
inflame  the  refentment  of  the  clergy  again!!  him.  He 
adopted  the  philofophical  opinions  of  the  realifts,  and 
vehemently  oppofed  and  even  perfecuted  the  nomina- 
lifls,  whofe  number  and  influence  were  confiderable  in 
the  univerfity  of  Prague.  He  alfo  multiplied  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  procuring 
through  his  great  credit,  a  fentence  in  favour  of  the 
Bohemians,  who  difpuled  with  the  Germans  concern¬ 
ing  the  number  of  fuffrages  which  their  refpe&ive  na¬ 
tions  were  intitled  to  in  all  matters  that  were  carried 
by  eleflion  in  this  univerfity.  In  confequence  of  a  de¬ 
cree  obtained  in  favour  of  the  former,  which  reftored 
them  to  their  conftitutional  right  of  three  fuffrages, 
ufurped  ^y  the  latter,  the  Germans  withdrew  from 
Prague,  and,  in  the  year  1409,  founded  a  new  aca¬ 
demy  at  Leiplick.  This  event  no  fooner  happened, 
than  Hufs  began  to  inveigh  with  greater  freedom  than 
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public  faith,  he  was  caff  into  prifon,  declared  a  here¬ 
tic  becaufe  he  refufed  to  plead  guilty  again!!  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  confcience,  in  obedience  to  the  council,  and  v 
burnt  alive  in  1415  j  a  punifhment  which  lie  endured 
with  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  refignation. 

I  he  fame  unhappy  fate  was  borne  by  Jerome  of 
Prague,  his  intimate  companion,  who  attended  the 
council,  in  order  to  fupport  his  perfecuted  friend.  Je¬ 
rome,  indeed,  was  terrified  into  temporary  fubmiffion  j 
but  he  afterwards  refumed  his  fortitude,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  opinions,  which  he  had  for  a  while  defert- 
ed  through  fear,  in  the  flames  in  which  he  expired  in 
1416. 

The  difciples  of  Hufs  adhered  to  their  mailer’s  doc¬ 
trine  after  his  death  with  a  zeal  which  broke  out  in¬ 
to  an  open  war,  that  was  carried  on  with  the  mol!  fa- 
vage  and  unparalleled  barbarity.  John  Zifka,  a  Bo¬ 
hemian  knight,  in  1420,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  Huffitcs,  who  were  now  become  a  very  confiderable 
party,  and  threw  off  the  defpotic  yoke  of  Sigifmund, 
who  had  treated  their  brethren  in  the  mo!!  barbarous 
manner.  Zilka  was  fucceeded  by  Procopius,  in  the 
year  1424.  The  a61s  of  barbarity  that  were  commit¬ 
ted  on  both  fides  were  fliocking  and  horrible  beyond 
expreflion  :  for  notwithflanding  the  irreconcileable  op- 
pofition  between  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  they  both  agreed  in  this  one  horrible 
principle,  that  it  was  innocent  and  lawful  to  perfecOte 
and  extirpate  with  fire  and  fword  the  enemies  of  the 
true  religion  $  and  fuch  they  reciprocally  appeared  to 
each  other.  Thofe  commotions  in  a  great  meafure 
fubfided,  by  the  interference  of  the  council  of  Bafil, 
in  the  year  1433. 

The  Huflites,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties,  viz, 
the  Calixtines  and  Taborites,  fpread  over  all  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  and  even  Silefia  and  Poland  3  and  there 
arc  fome  remains  of  them  ffill  fubfifling  in  all  thofe 
parts. 

HUSTINGS  (from  the  Saxon  word  lwjlinge ,  I.  e. 
concilium ,  or  curia ),  a  court  held  in  Guildhall  before- 
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he  had  before  done  again!!  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  -  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  reckoned 


the  clergy,  and  to  recommend,  in  a  public  manner,  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  as  far  as  they  re¬ 
lated  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  defpotifm  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  Hence 
an  accufation  was  brought  again!!  him,  in  the  year 
1410,  before  the  tribunal  of  John  XXIII.  by  whom 
he  was  folemnly  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  Notwithflanding  this  fentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation,  he  proceeded  to  expofe  the  Romilh  church 
with  a  fortitude  and  zeal  that  were  almoft  Univerfally 
applauded. 

This  eminent  man,  whofe  piety  was  equally  fincere 
and  fervent,  though  his  zeal  was  perhaps  too  violent, 
and  his  prudence  not  always  circumfpeft,  was  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  council  of  Conftance.  Se¬ 
cured,  as  he  apprehended,  from  the  rage  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  by  the  fafe  conduct  granted  him  by  the  emperor 
Sigifmund,  for  his  journey  to  Conftance,  his  refidcnce 
in  that  place,  and  his  return  to  his  own  country,  John 
Hufs  obeyed  the  order  of  the  council,  and  appeared 
before  it  to  demonftrate  his  innocence,  and  'to  prove 
that  the  charge  of  his  having  deferted  the  church  of 
Rome  was  entirely  groundlefs.  However,  his  enemies 
fo  fat  prevailed,  that  by  the  moft  fcandalous  breach  of 
'  3 


the  fupreme  court  of  the  city.  Here  deeds  may  be 
inrolled,  outlaweries  fued  out,  and  replevins  and  writs 
of  error  determined.  In  this  court  alfo  is  the  election 
of  aldermen,  of  the  four  members  of  parliament  for 
the  city,  &c.  This  court  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Some  other  ci¬ 
ties  have  likewife  had  a  court  bearing  the  fame  name, 
as  Winchefter,  York,  &c. 

HUSUM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Slefwick,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  ftrong  citadel  and  a  very  handfome  church.  It 
is  feated  near  the  river  Ow,  on  the  German  fea  -y  and 
is  fubjeft  to  the  dukes  of  Holftein-Gottorp.  E.  Long. 
9.  4.  N.  Lat.  54.  5. 

HUTCHESON,  Dr  Francis,  a  very  elegant  wri¬ 
ter  and  excellent  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  diffent- 
ing  minifter  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  Auguft  1694.  He  early  difeovered  a  fu« 
perior  capacity  $  and  having  gone  through  a  fchool- 
education,  began  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  an  aca¬ 
demy,  whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  all  the  parts  of  lite¬ 
rature,  in  which  his  progrefs  was  fuitable  to  his  un¬ 
common  abilities. 

He 
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HutdjetoR.  He  then  returned  to  Ireland  .  _  llJC 

'  ininiftry,  was  juft  about  to  be  fettled  in  a  bnalTcon^ 
gregation  of  diffenters  in  tb,e  north  of  Ireland,  when 
fbnie  gentlemen  about  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great 
abilities  and  virtues,  invited  him  to  take  up  a  private 
academy  there.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
met  with  much  fuccefs.  He  had  been  fixed  but  a 
fhort  time  in  Dublin,  when  his  Angular  merits  and 
accomplifhments  made  him  generally  known  ;  and  his 
acquaintance  was  fought  by  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
had  any  tafte  for  literature,  or  any  regard  for  learn¬ 
ed  men.  Lord  Vifcount  Molefworth  is  faid  to  have 
taken  great  pleafure  in  his  eonverfation,  and  to  have 
a  Hided  him  with  his  criticifms  and  obfervations  up¬ 
on  lvis  “  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vir¬ 
tue.”  before  it  came  abroad.  He  received  the  fame 
favour  from  Dr  Synge,  lord  biihop  of  Elphin,  with 
whotu  he  alfo  lived  in  great  friendfhip  The  firft  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  performance  came  abroad  without  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name,  but  the  merit  of  it  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  be  long  concealed.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  the 
work,  and  the  ideas  it  had  raifed  of  the  author,  that 
Lord  Granville,  who  was  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  fent  his  private  fecretary  to  inquire  at  the  book- 
feller’s  for  the  author  ;  and  when  he  could  not  learn 
his  name,  he  left  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  him  :  in 
confequence  ot  which  he  foon  became  acquainted  with 
his  excellency,  and  was  treated  by  him,  all  the  time 
he  continued  in  his  government,  with  diftinguifhed 
marks  of  familiarity  and  eftrem. 

From  this  time  his  acquaintance  began  to  be  ftill 
more  courted  by  men  of  diftinftion  either  for  ftation 
ar  literature  in  Ireland.  Archbifhop  King,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  celebrated  book  t)e  origine  ntali,  held  him 
in  great  efteem  ;  and  the  friendfhip  of  that  prelate  was 
of  great  ufe  to  him  in  fereening  him  from  two  different 
attempts  made  to  profbeute  him  for  daring  to  take 
Upon  him  the  education  of  youth,  without  having  qua¬ 
lified  himfelf  by  fubferibing  the  ecclefiaftica]  canons, 
and  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bifhop.  He  had 
alfo  a  large  fhare  in  the  etleem  of  the  primate  Bolter 
who  through  his  influence  made  a  donation  to  the' 
tlniverfity  of  Glafgow  of  a  yearly  fund  for  an  exhibi- 
tioner  to  be  bred  to  any  of  th  learned  profeffions. 

A  few  years  after  his  Inquiry  in  .,  the  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue,  hisTreatife  on  the  Paffions  was  publifhed: 
botn  thefe  works  have  been  often  reprinted  ;  and  al¬ 
ways  admired,  both  for  the  fentiment  and  language 
even  by  thofe  who  have  not  affented  to  the  philofophy 
of  them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any  foundation  in  na¬ 
ture.  About  this  time  he  wrote  fome  philofophical  pa¬ 
pers  accounting  for  laughter,  in  a  different  way  from 
Hobbes,  and  more  honourable  to  human  nature  *  which 
papers  were  publifhed  in  the  colleaion  called  Hiberni¬ 
an's  Letters. 

After  he  had  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dublin 
tor  feven  or  eight  years  with  great  reputation  and 
iuccds,  he  was  called  in  the  year  1729,  to  Scotland, 
to  ,e  a  pro  re  ITor  of  philofopliy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cxlal^ow.  Several  young  gentlemen  came  along  with 
him  from  the  academy,  and  his  high  reputation  ’ 


J7  -  - drew 

many  more  thither  both  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  himfelf  and  ornamental  to  the 
nmverfitv  of  winch  he  was  a  member.  His  whole 
Vol.  X.  Part  IIB 
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and  entering  into  the  time  was  divided  between  his  ftudies  and  the  duties  of  Hutdiefoa 
his_  office  ;  except  what  he  allotted  to  friendfhip  and 

A/umi?nftitUti°n  and  a  P^tty  uniform, 
ftate  of  good  health,  except  fome  few  flight  attacks 
of  the  gout,  feemed  to  promife  a  longer  life  i  yet  he 
did  not  exceed  the  53d  year  of  his  agf.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  loon  after  his  lettlement  in  Dublin,  to  Mrs  Mary 
Wilion  a  gentleman’s  daughter  in  the  county  of  Long. 

Hu  A  f  Tn  ’rft  tehi.nd  him  one  fon-  Francis 
Hutchefon,  doftor  of  medicine.  By  this  gentleman 

was  publiflied,  from  the  original  manufeript  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  A  fyftem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  in  three  books, 
by  Trancis  Hutchefon,  LL.  D.  at  Glafgow,  17  c? ’’ 
in  two  volumes,  4to. 

HUTCmNSOH,  John,  a  philofophical  writer, 
whole  notions  have  made  no  inconfiderable  noife  in 

Sn  J°r  r  ’  "T  m  ,n  I<S74‘  He  fervtd  the  rluke  of 
Somerfet  in  the  capacity  of  fteward  ;  and  in  the  courfe 

,,  n -  r37  *  fr°m  P  ace  t0  place  ernpl°yed  himfelf  in 

co  left!"8  K  •'  r,aru  t0ld’  that  the  lar§P  and  noble 
colleft, on  bequeathed  by  Dr  Woodward  to  the  u„i- 

erfity  of  Cambridge  was  aftually  made  by  him,  and 

even,  unfairly  obtained  from  him.  W  hen  he  left  the 

HUne“f^er?T  t0  'ndulge  his  ftudies  with  more  free¬ 
dom,  the  duke,  then  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  George  I 
made  him  his  riding  furveyor,  a  kind  of  finecuretpl.ice 
of  2001.  a  year  with  a  good  houle  in  the  Meufe/  In 

in7ui’  t,  CUU‘,-ed  tJhpfirft  Part  of  Mofes's  Principle!. 
in  "hich  he  ridiculed  Dr  Woodward’s  Natural  Hiftory 

of  the  Earth,  and  exploded  the  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion  eftabh  ed  ln  Newton’s  Pnncipa  :  in  1727  he 
publifhed  a  fecond  part  of  Mayes’s  Principle,  Ren¬ 
aming  the  principles  of  the  Scripture  Philofophy. 

From  tins  time  to  his  death,  he  publ  fh.  d  a  volume 
every  year  or  two,  which,  with  the  MSS.  he  left  be- 
SV?  P,ub’llhed  in  *748,  in  J2V01S  8 vo.  On 

be  h  Hn  fy  1  hr  deat”’  Dr  Mead  urged  him  to 
be  bled  ;  faying  pleafantly,  «  1  will  foon  fend  you  to 

Mofes  meaning  to  his  ftudies ;  but  Mr  Hutehin- 
on  taking  it  m  the  literal  fen fe,  anfwered  in  a  mut- 
tering  tone  I  believe  Doftor,  you  will  and  was  fo 
Lfpleafed,  that  he  difmiffed  him  for  another  phyfieian  : 
but  died  in  a  few  days  after,  Auguft  28.  1737.  Sin!  . 
gular  as  his  notions  are,  they  are  not  without  fome 
defenders,  who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Hut. 
chinfomans.  Ihe  reader  may  find  a  diftinft  and  com- 
prehenfiye  account  of  the  Hutchinfonian  fyftem  in  a 
book  imitled  Ihoughts  concerning  Religion ,  &c.  printed 
at  Edinburgh  1743  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  biihop,  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  firft  printed  in  1732.  * 

James,  phyfieian  and  naturalift 

T  1  ' 'w/uMr  )Villiam  Hutton,  a  refpeftable  mer- 

chant  ln  Edinburgh.  He  was  born  cm  the  3d  of  June 
1726,  and  loft  his  father  while  he  was  very  young,  the 
charge  of  his  education  devolving  on  his  mother,  who 
determined  that  it  ihould  he  very  liberal.  Having  finifli- 
edhis  gramma  r-fihool  education  at  the  high  fchool  of 
Edinburgh,  he  entered  the  univerfity  at  the  age  of  14 
in  the  year  1 740.  He  always  confidered  himfelf  as 
greatly  indebted  to  Profelfor  Stevenfon’s  kftures  on  lo- 
g>c,  not  becaufe  they  made  him  a  logician,  but  beeaufe 


they  accidentally  gave  him  a  predilection  for  chemiftry 
who  h  he  retained  and  cherifhed  to  the  ciofe  of  life. 
As  an  '  Tiftration  of  fome  particular  doftrinc,  the  pro- 
feflor  obferved,  that  while  the  acids  can  fingly  diffolve 
■4  S  '  th« 
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^  the  bafer  metals,  they  mult  unite  their  flrertgth  before 
they  can  have  any  influence  upon  gold  that  metal  is 
only  to  be  diiTolved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  formerly 
denominated  aqua  regia .  From  this  remark  he  found 
his  third:  for  chemical  knowledge  daily  increafe,  and 
fought  for  information  from  every  quarter. 

He  always  evinced  talents  fufficient  to  encourage  the 
profecution  of  his  ftudics  \  but  it  was  the  with  of  his 
friends  that  he  fliouM  turn  his  attention  to  bufmefs, 
vith  which  he  complied  though  contrary  to  his  own 
inclinations.  In  1743  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  Mr 
George  Chalmers,  writer  to  the  fignet,  where  he  foon 
uncovered  the  ruling  propenfity  of  his  mind  ^  for  when 
he  fhould  have  been  tranfcribing  law  papers,  he  was 
amufing  his  fellow  apprentices  with  experiments  in  che- 
midry.  Mr  Chalmers  perceiving  this,  generoufly  freed 
him  Com  his  obligations  to  ferve  him,  deliring  him  to 
turn  his  attention  to  fome  other  employment  more  con¬ 
genial  to  his  views.  He  fixed  his  choice  on  the  ftudy 
of  medicine  as  nearly  related  to  his  favourite  purfuits, 
and  after  fpending  about  three  years  at  Edinburgh,  lie 
ftudied  two  years  at  Paris,  and  returning  home  by  the 
Low  Countries,  took  his  degree  of  do&or  of  medicine 
at  Leyden,  in  September  1749.  The  fubjeft  of  his 
thefis  was,  De  Sanguine  et  Circulatione  in  Microcrofmo. 

Wlfen  he  arrived  in  London,  about  the  end  of  1 749 
he  conceived  the  defign  of  fettling  in  the  world.  He 
juftly  conjeaured  that  Edinburgh  did  not  hold  ©ut  for 
him  any  flattering  profpe&s  in  the  capacity  of  a  phyfi- 
cian,  as  the  principal  pradice  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
eminent  phyficians  who  had  been  long  eftablilhed.  He 
accordingly  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Edinburgh  with 
much  anxiety,  as  to  the  fubje6l  of  his  future  profpeas 
m  life.  To  Mr  James  Davie,  a  young  man  nearly  of 
his  own  age,  with  whom  he  contraaed  a  friendfliip 
which  death  only  could  extinguifh,  he  alfo  communi¬ 
cated  the  perplexed  Hate  of  his  mind.  Their  mutual 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fal  ammoniac  led  them  to 
eftablilh  this  manufa&ure,  which  afterwards  became  a 
moft  lucrative  concern  to  both.  The  fentiments  of  Mr 
Davie  were  communicated  to  Dr  Hutton  while  yet  in 
London,  which  probably  was  the  chief  reafon  why  he 
refolved  to  abandon  entirely  the  praaice  of  phyfic. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1750,  he 
refolved  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  agriculture,  which 
might  probably  be  occafioned  by  his  having  fucceec^d 
to  a  fmall  property  in  Benvickfhire  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  .  Mr  Playfair  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh 
has  aferibed  it,  and  we  apprehend  witli  great  propriety 
to  the  native  fimplicity  of  his  charader,  and  the  mode¬ 
ration  of  his  views,  which  were  always  free  from  ambi¬ 
tion.  His  attachment  to  the  life  of  a  farmer  was  in- 
creafed  by  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  John  Hall  of  Dun- 
glafs,  a  gentleman  who  w'as  very  ingenious,  a  friend 
and  lover  of  feienee,  and  one  who  well  underftood  agri¬ 
culture.  Determined  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  rural 
economy,  Dr  Hutton  went  into  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
where  he  continued  for  fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  a  far¬ 
mer,  who  was  at  once  his  preceptor  and  his  hofl.  The 
farmer’s  name  was  John  Dybold,  whofe  praftical  know¬ 
ledge  of  agriculture  Dr  Hutton  always  mentioned  in 
terms  of  the  higheft  refpexft. 

.  During  his  refidence  in  this  county,  which  was  to 
mm  a  paradife,  he  made  frequent  excurfions  into  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  England  j  and  although  information  re- 
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fpe£ling_rural  economy  was  the  great  and  primary  ob- 
jeft  of  his  purfuit,  yet  it  was  here  that  he  firft  com.  1 
menced  the  ftudy  of  mineralogy,  to  ferve  him  as  an 
amufement  on  the  road.  He  acquainted  his  friend  Sir 
John  Hal  ,  that  he  was  become  remarkably  fond  of 
ltudying  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  was  narrowly  ex- 
amining  every  pit,  or  ditch,  or  bed  of  a  river  that  fell 
“  v  lhe  “gricultural  knowledge  he  acquired 

in  (Norfolk  mcreafed  his  delire  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Flan- 
hers  the  only  place  in  Europe  where  hufbandrv  can 
boa  ft  of  the  greateft  antiquity.  He  fet  out  accordingly 
in  the  fpring  of  1754,  and  returned  to  England  during 
the  fummer  of  the  fame  year.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  .London  he  obferveft  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Hall  ; 

had  I  doubted  of  it  before  I  fet  out,  I  fhould  have 
returned  fully  convinced  that  they  are  good  hufband- 
men  in  Norfolk.” 

About  this  time  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  what  place  to  fix  upon 
tor  the  purpofe  of  carrying  into  effefl  his  agricultural 
improvements.  His  own  farm  at  length  became  his 
choice,  and  a  ploughman  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Norfolk  gave  the  firft  fpecimen  of  excellent 
tillage  ever  exhibited  in  that  part  of  Scotland.  To  Dr 
J-iutton  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  introduaion  of 
the  new  hufbandry  into  a  county  where  it  may  be  faid 
to  have  made  more  a ftoni filing  progrefs  than  in  almoft 
any  other  part  of  the  Eritiih  empire.  In  the  year 
1764,  he  made  an  excurfion  into  the  north  of  Scotland 
in  company  with  CommilTioner  Clerk,  who  was  after- 
irards  Sir  George  Clerk,  a  man  of  Angular  worth  and 
abilities.  They  went  by  Crieff,  Dahvhinnie,  Fort  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  Invernefs,  and  returned  along  the  coaft  by 
Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh.  To  increafe  his  knowledge 
of  geology  was  Dr  Hutton’s  chief  aim  in  this  tour,  to 
vyhich  he  was  now  determined  to  pay  the  moft  unremit¬ 
ting  attention.  About  the  year  1768  he  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  fcientific  purfuits,  and  having  met  with  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  letting  his  farm  to  advan- 
tage,  he  took  up  his  conftant  refidence  in  Edinburgh. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  very  much  to  the  ftudy  of 
chemiftry,  and  we  believe  lie  was  the  firft  who  difeover- 
ea  that  mineral  alkali  is  contained  in  zeolite.  The 
fame  fa&  has  fince  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  that  celebrated  mineralogift  M.  Klaproth,  as  well  as 
by  thofe  of  Dr  Kennedy,  which  have  led  to  others  of  a 
fimilar  nature* 

Dr  Hutton  gave  the  world  his  firft  publication  in 
1777,  which  was  a  fmall  pamphlet  of  37  pages,  en¬ 
titled,  Confulerations  on  the  nature ,  quality ,  and  di- 
Jtm6hons  of  Coal  and  Culm .  It  was  defigned  to  anfwer 
a  queftion  which  began  to  be  much  agitated,  whether 
the  fmall  coal  of  Scotland  is  the  fame  with  the  culm  of 
England  ?  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  carried  coaft- 
wife  free  of  all  duty  ?  This  created  a  keen  contell  be¬ 
tween  the  proprietors  and  revenue  officers,  the  one  in- 
filling  that  it  fhould,  and  the  other  that  it  ffiould  not 
pay  any  duty.  It  was  difeufled  before  the  board  of 
cuftoms  in  Scotland,  and  even  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  privy  council.  The  fmall  coal  of  Scotland 
was  finally  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duty,  to 
which  the  pamphlet  of  Dr  Hutton  greatly  contri¬ 
buted. 

During  a  period  of  30  years  the  attention  of  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  turned  towards  geological  ftudies,  to  qualify 
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him  for  writing  on  his  favourite  topic,  a  new  theory  of 
the  earth.  Long  before  that  theory  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  world,  he  had  completed  the  great  outline 
of  it,  which  was  only  fliewn  to  a  few  confidential  friends. 
He  was  firft  induced  topublith  it  by  communicating  an 
abridgement  of  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Of  the  merits  or  defects  of  this  theory  (for  an  account  of 
which,  fee  Geology),  our  readers  mud  judge  for  thern- 
fclves..  It  has  found  a  very  able  advocate  in  Profeffor 
Playfair  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  whofe  illuftra- 
tions  of  it  have  received  a  very  candid  and  ingenious  re¬ 
ply  from  an  anonymous  writer,  who  entitles  his  book,  A 
comparative  view  of  the  Huttonian  and  Neptune  an  fy  stems 
of  geology.  Dr  Hutton’s  theory  did  not  meet  with  that 
reception  from  the  public  which  the  doftor’s  admirers  ex¬ 
pected,  and  which  it  is  probable  he  looked  for  himfelf. 
Profeffor  Playfair  thinks  it  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing 
to  the  obfeurity  with  which  he  wrote,  fo  repugnant  to 
the  perfpicuity  of  his  converfation  ;  but  as  the  world  had 
received  fo  many  unfatisfaiffory  theories  before,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  men  were  become  difgufted  with  every 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  almoft  determined  to  refufe  a 
hearing  to  every  fubfequent  attempt. 

A  theory  of  rain  from  the  fame  author  appeared  in 
tlse  firit  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Tranfaflions.  He 
had  made  meteorology  his  ftudy  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  and  his  theory  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
few  to  be  met  with  in  that  department  of  knowledge 
which  is  defervmg  of  the  name.  Soon  after  this  publi¬ 
cation,  Dr  Hutton  gave  the  world,  in  three  volumes 
quarto  An  invejligalion  of  the  principles  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  progreft  of  reafon  from  fenfe  to  fcience  and 
p.ulofophy.  His  elements  of  agriculture,  the  refult  of 
much  ftudy  and  long  experience,  was  the  laft  work 
whic.i  he  feeraed  anxious  to  publiih,  but  it  was  left  in 
manufenpt  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1706-7. 
On  the  26th  of  March  he  was  feized  with  a  ftiiverinw' 
which  induced  him  to  fend  for  his  friend  Mr  Rufl'eT 
who  attended  him  as  furgeon  ;  but  before  it  was  pofli- 
ble  for  that  gentleman  to  arrive,  all  medical  aid  was 
ablol utely  vain.  Having  with  fomc  difficulty  ftretch 
ed  (Hit  his  hand  to  Mr  Ruffed,  he  inftantly  expired. 

.  . ,  0  the. name  of  *  philofopher  Dr  Hutton  was  moft 
juftly  entitled,  by  virtue  of  his  natural  talents,  acqui- 
iitions,  and  temper.  The  direftion  of  his  ftudies  was 
rather  uncommon  and  irregular  ;  but  for  that  very  rea¬ 
fon  it  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  develope  his  quick  pene 
tration  and  originality  of  thought,  by  which  his  intcl- 
leftual  character  tvas  ftrikingly  marked.  The  vaft  ac 
qinfitions  of  wealth  and  fortune  never  excited  more  live- 
-y  fenfations  01  pleafure  in  the  minds  of  men,  than  thofe 
which  arofe  in  the  mind  of  Dr  Hutton  on  hearing  of  a 
new  invention,  or  the  being  made  acquainted  with  a  new 
truth.  I  his  pleafure,  which  appeared  almoft  ridiculous  to 
thole  who  could  not  enter  into  his  views,  was  not  con- 
fined  to  any  one  branch  of  fcience  ;  for  in  the  language 
of  Profeilor  Playfair,  “  he  would  rejoice  over  Watt’s 
improvements  on  the  Hearn  engine,  or  Cook’s  difeove- 
nes  in  the  South  fea,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  man 
who  was  to  iliare  111  the  honour  or  the  profit  about  to 
accrue  from  them.”  Dr  Plutton  was  not  exclufively  at¬ 
tached  to  the  company  of  men  of  letters,  whofe  conver¬ 
fation  was  entirely  direfted  to  fubjefts  of  literature  ;  for 
he  could  occasionally  unbend  himfelf,  and  enjoy  the 
innocent  hilarity  of  promifeuous  company,  when  he 
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freely  indulged  in  the  gratification  of  his  native  plea-  Hutton 
iantry.  r  || 

Dr  Hutton  was  never  married,  but  kept  houfe  with  .Hl'ygem-. 
his  three  fifterS’  who  were  ornaments  to  their  fex,  and  '  " 
had  the  lole  management  of  his  domeftic  concerns.  One 
of  them,  Mifs  Ifabella,  furvived  her  worthy  brother 
and  lived  to  lament  a  death  which  was  certainly  a  lofs 
to  the  literary  world,  as  a  very  large  fliare  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  unavoidably  periflied  with  himfelf.  He  left  no 
parucidar  direaions  behind  him  as  to  the  difpofalofhis 
colleaion  of  foffils,  which  was  accordingly  prefented  to 
Dr  Black,  who  gave  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  condition  that  it  fhould  be  completely  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  always  kept  feparate,  for  the  purpofe  of  il- 
iultrating  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

HUXING  of  pike,  among  filhermen,  a  particular 
method  of  catching  that  fifli. 

For  this  purpofe,  they  take  30  or  40  as  large  blad¬ 
ders  as  can  be  got;  blow  them  up,  and  tie  them  clofe 
and  ftrong  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  each  tie  a  line,  lono-er 
or  fliorter  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  is  faftened  an  armed  hook,  artfully 
baited  :  and  thus  they  are  put  into  the  water  with  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  that  they  may  gently  move  up 
and  down  the  pond.  When  a  mailer  pike  has'Rruck 
Inmielf,  it  affords  great  entertainment  to  fee  him  bounce 
about  in  the  water  with  a  bladder  faftened  to  him  ;  at 
laft,  when  they  perceive  him  almoft  fpent,  they  take 
him  up. 

c  >  a  town  #°£  ^  Netherlands,  in  the  bifhopric 
or  Liege,  and  capital  of  Condrafs.  It  is  advantageoufly 
leated  on  the  river  Macfe,  over  which  there  is  a  brido-e. 

L.  Long.  5.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  32. 

HUYGENS,  Christian,  one  of  the  greateft  ma¬ 
thematicians  and  aftronomers  of  the  17th  century,  was 
the  fon  of  Conftantine  Huygens,  lord  of  Zuyliehem, 
who  had  ferved  three  fucceflive  princes  of  Orange  in 
the  quality  of  fecretary ;  and  was  born  at  the  Haghe* 
in  1029.  He  difeovered  from  his  infancy  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  fondnefs  for  the  mathematics  5  in  a  little  time 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  them  5  and  perfefted  himfelf 
m  thole  ftudies  under  the  famous  profelfor  Schooten, 
at  Leyden.  In  1649,  ^le  went  to  Holftein  and  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  retinue  of  Henry  count  of  NalTau  ;  and 
vas  extremely  delirous  of  going  to  Sweden,  in  order 
to  lee  Des  Cartes,  but  the  count’s  ftiort  ftay  in  Den¬ 
mark^  would  not  permit  him.  He  travelled  into  France 
and  England  5  was,  in  1663,  .made  a  member  of  the 
o  Society  ?  anc^  uPon  his  return  into  France, 

M.  Colbert,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  fettled  a  con¬ 
fiderable  penfion  upon  him  to  engage  him  to  fix  at  Pa¬ 
ris ;  to  which  Mr  Huygens  confented,  and  ftaid  there 
from  the  year  1666  to  1681,  where  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  loved  a 
quiet  and  ftudious  manner  of  life,  and  frequently  re¬ 
tired  into  the  country  to  avoid  interruption,  but  did 
not  contrail  that  morofenefs  which  is  fo  frequently  the 
effeft  of  folitude  and  retirement.  He  was  the  firft  who 
difeovered  Saturn’s  ring,  and  a  third  fatellite  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  planet,  which  had  hitherto  eicaped  the  eyes 
of  aftronomers.  He  difeovered  the  means  of  render¬ 
ing  clocks  ex  aft,  by  applying  the  pendulum,  and  ren¬ 
dering  all  its  vibrations  equal  by  the  cycloid.  He 
brought  telefcopes  to  perfedtion,  made  many  other 
ufeful  difeoveries,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  169 5.  Ho 
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,  Pal  of  thefe  are  contained  in  two  collections  ;  the  firft 
of  which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1682,  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  o t  Opera  varia;  and  the  fecond  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1728,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  entitled  Opera 
reliqua. 

HUYSUM,  the  name  of  feveral  Dutch  painters; 
the  moff  celebrated  of  whom  was  John,  whofe  fub- 
jefts  were  flowers,  fruit,  and  landfcapes.  According 
to  Mr  Pilkington,  this  illuftrious  painter  hath  fur- 
paiTed  all  who  have  ever  painted  in  that  ftyle  5  and 
his  works  excite  as  much  furprife  by  their  finifhing  as 
they  excite  admiration  by  their  truth.  He  was  born 
at  Amfterdam  in  i(J82,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Julius 
van  Huy fum  his  father.  He  fet  out  in  his  profeflion 
with  a  molt  commendable  principle,  not  fo  much  to 
paint  for  the  acquifltion  of  money  as  of  fame  ;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  aim  at  expedition,  but  at  deli¬ 
cacy,  and,  if  poffible,  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  his 
art.  Having  attentively  ftudied  the  pidures  of  Mig- 
non,  and  all  other  artilts  of  diltindion  who  had  paint¬ 
ed  in  his  own  ftyle,  he  tried  which  manner  w'ould 
looneft  lead  him  to  imitate  the  lightnels  and  Angu¬ 
lar  beauties  of  each  flower,  fruit,  or  plant,  and  then 
fixed  on  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf,  which  feems 
almofl :  inimitable.  His  piaures'are  finilhed  with  in¬ 
conceivable  truth  ;  for  he  painted  every  thing  after 
nature;  and  was  fo  Angularly  exaft,  as  to  watch  even 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  which  his  model  appeared  in 
its  greateft  perfection.  Ey  the  judicious  he  was  ac¬ 
counted  to  paint  with  greater  freedom  than  Mignon 
or  Breughel  ;  with  more  tendernefs  and  nature  than 
Mario  da  Fiori,  Michael  Angelo  di  Campidoglio,  or 
Segers  ;  with  more  mftlownefs  than  De  Heem,  and 
greater  force  of  colouring  than  Baptiit.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  at  lalt,  that  he  fixed  immo¬ 
derate  prices  on  his  works  ;  fo  that  none  but  princes, 
or  thofe  of  princely  fortunes,  could  pretend  to  become 
pui chafers.  Six  of  his  paintings  were  fold  at  a  public 
lale  in  Holland  for  prices  that  were  almofl  incredible. 
One  of  them,  a  flower-piece,  for  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty  guilders  ;  a  fruit-piece  for  a  thoufand  and  five 
guilders  ;  and  the  fmaller  pictures  for  nine  hundred. 
The  vafl  fums  which  Van  Huyfum  received  for  his 
works,  caufed  him  to  redouble  his  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
cel  ;  no  perfon  was  admitted  into  his  room  while  he 
was  painting,  not  even  his  brothers ;  and  his  method 
of  mixing  the  tints,  and  preferving  the  luflre  of  his 
colours,  was  an  impenetrable  fecret,  which  he  never 
would  difclofe.  Yet  this  condud  is  certainly  not  to 
his  honour,  but  rather  an  argument  of  a  low  mind, 
fearful  of  being  equalled  ©r  furpaffed.  From  the  fame 
principle,  he  would  never  take  any  difciples,  except 
one  lady,  named  Haverman  ;  and  he  grew  envious  and 
jealous  even  of  her  merit.  Ey  feveral  domeftic  difquiets 
his  temper  became  changed  ;  he  grew  morofe,  fretful, 
and  apt  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  fociety.  He  had 
many  enviers  of  his  fame,  which  has  ever  been  the 
fevere  lot  of  the  mofl  deferving  in  all  profeflions ;  but 
he  continued  to  work,  and  his  reputation  never  dimi¬ 
nished.  It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  he  has  excelled 
all  who  have  painted  fruit  and  flowers  before  him,  by 
the  con  felled  fuperiority  of  his  touch,  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  pencil,  and  by  an  amazing  manner  of  finifhing; 
nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  any  future  artifl  will 
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become  his  competitor.  The  care  which  he  took  to 
purity  his  oils  and  prepare  his  colours,  and  the  various 
experiments  he  made  to  difeuver  the  moft  luflrous  and 
durable,  are  inflances  of  extraordinary  care  and  indus¬ 
try  as  well  as  capacity.  From  having  obferved  fome 
of  his  works  that  were  perfectly  finifhed,  fome  only 
half  finifhed,  and  others  only  begun,  the  principles  by 
which  he  condufied  himfelf  may  perhaps  be  difeover- 
able.  His  cloths  were  prepared  with  the  greateft 
care,  and  primed  with  white,  with  all  poffible  purity 
to  prevent  his  colours  from  being  obfeured,  as  he  laid 
them  on  very  lightly.  He  glazed  all  other  colours 
except  the  clear  and  tranfparent,  not  omitting  even 
the  white  ones,  till  he  found  the  exad  tone  of  the  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  over  that  he  finifhed  the  forms,  the  lights 
the  fhadows,  and  the  reflections,  which  are  all  execu¬ 
ted  with  precifion  and  warmth,  without  drynefs  or 
negligence.  The  greateft  truth,  united  with  the  great- 
eft  brilliancy,  and  a  velvet  foftnefs  on  the  furface  of 
his  objects,  are  vifible  in  every  part  of  his  competi¬ 
tions ;  and  as  to  his  touch,  it  looks  like  the  pencil  of 
nature.  Whenever  he  reprefented  flowers  placed  in 
vafes,  he  always  painted  thofe  vafes  after  fome  elegant 
model,  and  the  bas-relief  is  as  exquilitely  finifhed  as 
any  of  the  other  parts.  Through  the  whole  he  fliows 
a  delicate  compofition,  a  fine  harmony,  and  a  moft 
happy  effeCt. of  light  and  fhadow.  Thofe  pittures 
which  he  painted  on  a  clear  ground  are  preferred  to 
others  of  his  hand,  as  having  greateft  luftre,  and  as 
they  demanded  more  care  and  exaCtnefs  in  the  finifh- 
mg ;  yet  there  are  fome  on  a  darkifh  ground,  in  which 
appears  rather  more  force  and  harmony.  It  is  obfer¬ 
ved  of  him,  that  in  the  grouping  of  his  flowers,  he 
generally  defigned  thofe  which  were  brighteft  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  decreafed  the  force  of  his  colour 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  The  birds  nefts 
and  their  eggs,  the  feathers,  infe&s,  and  drops  of  dew, 
are  exprefled  with  the  utmoft  truth,  fo  as  even  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  fpeClator.  And  yet,  after  all  this  merited  and 
juft  praife,  it  cannot  but  be  confeffed,  that  fometimes 
his  fruits  appear  like  wax  or  ivory,  without  that  pecu¬ 
liar  foftnefs  and  warmth  which  is  conftantly  obfervable 
in  nature.  Befide  his  merit  as  a  flower  painter,  he  alfo 
painted  landfcapes  with  great  applaufe.  They  are  well 
compofed ;  and  although  he  had  never  feen  Home,  he 
adorned  his  feenes  with  the  noble  remains  of  ancient 
magnificence  which  are  in  that  city.  His  pi&ures  in 
that  fly le  are  well  coloured,  and  every  tree  is  diftm- 
guifhed  by  a  touch  that  is  proper  for  the  leafing.  The 
grounds  are  well  broken,  and  difpofed  with  tafte  and 
judgment ;  the  figures  are  defigned  in  the  manner  of 
Laireffe,  highly  finifhed,  and  touched  with  a  great 
deal  of  fpirit ;  and  through  the  whole  compofition  the 
feene  reprefents  Italy,  in  the  trees,  the  clouds,  and  the 
ikies.  Fie  died  in  1749,  aged  67. 

HUZZOOR,  a  Flindoftan  word,  fignifying  The  pre¬ 
fence;  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  Mogul’s 
court.  According  to  polite  ufage,  it  is  now  applied  to 
the  prefence  of  every  nabob  or  great  man. 

HUZZOOR  Neves ;  the  fecretary  who  refides  at  court, 
and  keeps  copies  of  all  the  frmauns ,  records,  or  let¬ 
ters. 

.  HYACINTH,  in  Natural  HiJlonj ,  a  fpecies  of  the 
zircon  genus.  See  Zircon,  Mineralogy  Index. 
HYAC1NTHUS,  Hyacinth,  a  genus  of  plants, 

belonging 


Hu)  fura 

H. 

Hyacic- 

thus. 
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Hjacinthus  belonging  to  the  hexandria  daft  , _ 

method  ranking  under  the  loth  order  Coronaries .  See 
Botany  Index. 

HYACINTHIA,  in  antiquity,  feaflshcld  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
favourite  Hyacinth. 

This  Hyacinth  was  the  fon  of  Amyclas  king  of 
Sparta,  and  was  beloved  both  by  Apollo  and  Zephy- 
rus.  The.  youth  fhowing  moft  inclination  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  his  rival  grew  jealous  ;  and,  to  be  revenged,  one 
day  as  Apollo  was  playing  at  the  difeus,  i.  e.  quoits, 
with  Hyacinth,  Zephyrus  turned  the  direction  of  a 
quoit  which  Apollo  had  pitched  full  upon  the  head  of 
the  unhappy  Hyacinth,  who  fell  down  dead.  Apollo 
then  transformed  him  into  a  dower  of  the  fame  name  5 
and  as  a  farther  token  of  refpeft,  they  fay,  command¬ 
ed  this  feaft.  The  Hyacinthia  lafted  three  days  ;  the 
firfl  and  third  whereof  were  employed  in  bewailing  the 
death  of  Hyacinth,  and  the  fecond  in  feafting  and  re¬ 
joicing. 

HYADES,  in  AJironomy,  are  feven  dars  in  the 
bull’s,  head,  famous  among  the  poets  for  the  bringing 
of  rain.  Whence  their  name  'TxZk,  from  the  Greek 
vuv,  u  to  rain.”  The  principal  of  them  is  in  the  left 
eye,  by  the  Arabs  called  Aldebaran. 

The  poets  feign  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleone.  Their  brother  Hyas  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  lionefs,  they  . wept  his  death  with  fuch  vehemence, 
that  the  gods,  in  companion  to  them,  tranflated  them 
into  heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  bull’s  forehead, 
where  they  continue  to  weep;  this  condellation  being 
fuppofed  to  prefage  rain.  Others  reprefent  the  Hyades 
as  Bacchus’s  nurfes ;  and  the  fame  with  the  Dodonides, 
who  fearing  the  refentment  of  Juno,  and  flying  from 
the  cruelty  of  King  Lycurgus,  were  tranflated  by  Ju¬ 
piter  into  heaven. 

HYAZNA.  See  Canis,  Mammalia  Index. 
^^AiNJ.US  lapis,  in  Natural  HJiory ,  the  name 
of  .  a  done  faid  to  be  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  hygena. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  thofe  creatures  were  in  old  times 
hunted  and  dedroyed  for  the  fake  of  thofe  ftones,  and 
that  it  was  fuppofed  they  gave  a  man  the  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy  by  being  put  under  his  tongue. 

HYBERNACULUM,  in  Botany,  Winter-quar¬ 
ters;  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  defends  the  embryo  herb  from  injuries  during 
the  feverities  of  the  winter.  See  Bulb  and  Gemma. 

H\BLA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  or  Megara; 
ivhicn  lad  name  it  took  from  the  Megareans,  who  led 
thither  a  colony;  called  alfo  Ilyb/a  Parva  and  Galeotis. 
In  Strabo’s,  time  Megara  was  extinft  ;  but  the  name 
Hybta  remained  on  account  of  its  excellent  honey  na  med 
from  it.  It  was  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Sicily,  be¬ 
tween  Syracufe  and  the  Leontines.  Galeotce  and  Me- 


garenfes,  the  names  of  the  people,  who  were  of  a  pro¬ 
phetic  fpirit,  being  the  defeendants  of  Galeus  the  fon 
of  Apollo.  HybUcus  the  epithet — The  Hyblcei  col/es 
(mall  eminences  at  the  fprings  of  the  Alabus  near  this 
place,  were  famous  from  their  variety  of  flowers,  efpe- 
cially  thyme;  the  honey  gathered  from  which  was  by 
the  ancients  reckoned  the  belt  in  the  w'orld,  excepting 

O  !n  Auica-  By  the  moderns  it  was 

called  Mel  PaJJi,  for  the  fame  rcafon,  namely?  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  excellent  honey,  and  extraordinary  fertility 
till  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  Etna;  and  hav- 
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and  in  the  natural  ing  then  become  totally  barren,  its  name  was  changed 
to  Mai  PaJJi.  In  a  lecond  eruption,  by  a  fhower  of 
allies  from  the  mountain,  it  foon  reaflumed  its  ancient 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  for  many  years  was  called  ” 
Bet  PaJJi:  and,  laft  of  all,  in  the  year  1669,  ^  was  a- 
gain  laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  the 
molt  wretched  fierility;  fince  which  time  it  is  again 
known,  by  the  appellation  of  Mai  PaJJi.  However,  the 
lava,  in  its  courfe  over  this  beautiful  country,  has  left 
levcral  little  iflands  or  hillocks,  juft  fufficient  to  ihow 
what  it  formerly  was.  Thefe  make  a  fingular  appear¬ 
ance  in  all  the  bloom  of  the  moll  luxuriant  vegetation, 
lurrounded  and  rendered  almoft  inacceflible  by  large 
fields  of  black  and  rugged  lava. 

.  HTBLA  Major ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  was  fituated 
in  the  trad  lying  between.  Mount  Etna  and  the  river 
Sy  me  thus.  In  Paufanius’s  time  defolate. 

.  IllBLA  Minor,  or  Hercsa ,  in  Ancient  Geography  an 
inland  town  of  Sicily,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Oa- 
nus  and  Herminius.  Now  Ragusa. 

nASTA,  a  monflrous  production  of 
two  different  fpccies  of  plants,  analogous  to  a  mule  a- 
mong  animals.  The  feeds  of  hybrid  plants  will  not 
propagate. 

r  (°f  injuria),  in  antiquity,  a 

iolemn  feaft  held  among  the  Greeks,  with  facrifkes  and 
other  ceremonies,  at  w  hich  the  men  attended  in  the  ap¬ 
parel  of  women,  and  the  women  in  that  of  men,  to  do 
honour  to  Venus  in  quality  either  of  a  god  or  a  goddefs, 
or  both.  Or,  according  to  the  account  given  by  others, 
the  hybnftica  was  a  feaft  celebrated  at  Argos,  wherein 
the  women  being  dreffed  like  men,  infulted  their  huf- 
bands,  and  treated  them  with  all  marks  of  fuperioritv 
in  memory  of  the  Argian  dames  having  anciently  del 
tended  their  country  with  fingular  courage  againrt  Cle- 
omenes  and  Demaratus. 

Plutarch  fpeaks  of  this  feaft  in  his  treatife  of  the 
great  adieus  of  women.  The  name,  he  obferves,  fig. 
nifies  infamy  ;  which  is  well  accommodated  to  the  oc- 
cafion,  wherein  the  women  ftrutted  about  in  men’s 
clothes,  while  the  men  were  obliged  to  dangle  in  petti¬ 
coats.  * 

H\  DAT  IDES,  in  Medicine ,  little  tranfparent  ve- 
ficles  or  bladders  full  of  water,  fometiraes  found  foli- 
tary,  and  fometimes  in  clufters,  upon  the  liver  and  va- 
nous  other  parts,  efpecially  in  hydropical  cafes. 

.^^■^■^.PSC'CIPJA,  called  alfo  Hydromancy, 
a  kind  of  divination  or  method  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  wrater. 

,.  ,?m^ARD>  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  lord 

high-chancellor  of  England,  was  a  very  eminent  ftatef- 
man  and  hiftonan,  fon  of  Henry  Hyde,  a  private 
gentleman,  refident  at  Dinton  in  Wiltfliire,  where  his 
lordihip  was  born,  in  the  month  of  February  1608. 


Hytud 

n 

Hyde. 

“ — v— * 


I  he  firit  rudiments  of  his  education  be  received  in  his 
father  s  houfe,  the  vicar  of  the  parifli  being  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  under  whofe  tuition  he  made  fuch  rapid  pro¬ 
ofs,  that  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  i  o 
where  he  ftudied  only  for  one  year  in  Magdalen-hall 
as  his  father  entered  him  in  the  Middle  Temple,  that" 
he  might  be  trained  up  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law. 
He  repaired  to  London  at  the  age  of  17,  being  coun¬ 
tenanced,  and  proteaed  by  his  uncle,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  chief  juifice  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle  he  was  (till  aftudent,  yet  fuch  a 

heavy 
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vas  at  that  time  extremely  prevalent,  the  well-difpofcd 
part  of  the  community  confidered  early  marriage  as  a 
commendable  preservative  again!!  irregularity  of  con- 

dr  kT,d  compliance  with  ah  opinion  fo 

refpedlable,  Mr  Hyde  united  himfelfin  wedlock  with 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  when  he  was  only  in  the  21ft 
year  of  his  age,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  in 

fix  months  after  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  11  e  tb TXT  Ww  "TT  U  [tSJult  He  believed 

having  fallen  a  victim  to  that  loathfome  malady  the  for  the  of  England  to  be  molt  admirably  calculated 
fmallpox.  After  a  widowhood  of  three  yearn  continm  hL^  J  T  °f  Piet7>  and  peace,  per- 

ancef  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Avlef-  L  Z'7J'Z  '1  X  rX  e  world>  and.  deemed  the 


tt  •  -c  ,  :  , -  >■“  mu  acciaration. 

He  informs  us  that  he  had  “  a  very  particular  pafilon 
and  devotion  for  the  perfon  of  the  king;  and  a  molt 
zealous  efteem  and  reverence  for  the  conftitution  of 
government,  which  he  believed  to  be  fo  equally  poifed 
that  if  the  lead  branch  of  the  prerogative  was  torn  off’ 
u  je  faftered  by  it;  and  he  was  as  much  troubled 
'l„enLthe  ,Cr°r”  ex,cceded  its  juft  limits.”  He  believed 


‘a..  .  - - uiiiuc  years  contiim- 

ance?  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aylef- 
bury,  with  whom  he  lived  36  years  in  conjugal  felici¬ 
ty.  He  confidered  it  as  a  fortunate  circumftance  that 
1  "’acS  made  acquainted  at  an  early  period  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  dillinguifhed  characters,  among  whom  we 
hud  the  names  of  Lord  Falkland,  Selden,  Kcnelm  Dig- 

w?’  ■nheld°n’  ,May-  Waller,  Hales  of  Eton, 

‘  C  lillingworth,  and  others ;  of  whom  he  has 

made  refpedlable  mention  in  memoirs  written  by  him, 
and,  t0  their  Inftruaive  converfation  he  nobly  a. 


„  *1;  ..  '  r  - „  ~  rtnu  ueemea  tne 

tl  h  ft!0"  °aai7  part  of  7s  revenue  to  civil  purpofes 
to  be  the  molt  abominable  facrilege  and  unpardonable 

rubbery.  He  alfo  confidered  the  removal  of  biihops 
ti  om  the  houfe  of  peers  as  a  violation  of  the  principles 
oljuftiee,  which  made  him  an  enemy  to  every  innova- 
tion  in  the  church  from  confeientious  motives. 

When  the  commons  publill.ed  their  remonftrance  on 
the  ftate  of  the  nation,  Hyde  drew  up  a  reply  to  it 
merely  to  gratify  his  own  perlbnal  indignation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  confefiion,  without  the  fmalleft  intention 


feribes  the  principal  part  of  hU  i;V  "v  •  "!g  t0  .  °.'vn  collft'ffion,  withoi 

His  diffidence  is  very  amiably  expreffed  in  theft word"*’  that  X  ‘TtJU,bl,L'’  altho"gh  il  >s  more  than  probable 
“  that  he  never  was  fo  proud, o fif lfinifeTf  f’  ,,  L°£  ^  WaS  made  acquainted  with  its  con- 

good  a  man,  as  when  he  wa  Sc  3 m  in  the  allow  ft  ^7  h0WTr?  .at  availed  upon  to 

company.”  ‘  "  m  the  7“?  Il  to  a.PPear  a*  the  king’s  anfwer  with  the  advice 

Being  concerned  in  a  caufe  in  behalf  of  the  °r  rv  •  ,  l)r?™ed  him  an  offer  of  the  office 

chants  of  London,  he  was  thus  introduced  to  the  no'  alX! °^*Senera: 1,  which  he  thought  proper  to  decline, 
lice  of  Archbilhop  Laud,  commi££ Ofthe tr^fuX  a^irsfn  t  V  ^  ”Bnae5emcn.t  of  thc 

by  whom  he  was  treated  with  much  refpea  and  had  hil  md  Sir  /l  1pIn1tnt,  ln  conJ“n^Ion  with  Lord  Digby 
advancement  in  the  profeflion  of  the ^aw’g^tly  pnn  S  * .  H1  ‘he  king^i 


moted.  His  eafy  circumftances  and  refpectable  connec¬ 
tions  powerfully  contributed  to  bring  him  forward  and 
mcreafe  his  bufinefs  as  a  barrifter.  But  in  the  multi¬ 
plicity  ot  caufes  which  he  was  employed  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  different  courts,  be  never  loft  fight  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  on  the  ftudy  of  which  he  bellowed  indefatigable 
attention,  and  in  his  general  deportment  lie  exhibited 
more  of  the  poliflied  gentleman  than  of  the  mere  law- 
yer  bo  great  was  the  reputation  which  by  this  time 
he  had  acquired,  that  in  ,640  he  was  chofen  burgefs 
foi  Wotton-Baffet  aud  Shafteibury,  in  the  parliament 
tummoned  by  Charles  I.  on  account  of  the  Scotch  re- 
bellion.  As  public  grievances  firft  attra&ed  the  atten- 

bt“sht  . 


r  "i  “rr-**  Lite  King's  at- 

fent  to  the  bill  for  depriving  the  biihops  of  their  feats 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  which  the  fovereign  afted  in 
direct  oppofition  to  the  fentiments  of  his  profeffed  friend 
by  givnig  his  aflent  In  the  year  1642  his  majefts? 
fent  for  Hyde  to  York,  where  he  contributed  his  at 
hltance  in  drawing  up  various  papers  in  the  caufe  of 
the  falling  monarch.  He  was  recalled  by  parliament, 
but  he  refuted  to  obey  the  fummons  without  the  royal 
permiUion,  which  excluded  him  from  pardon  by  a  vote 
or  the  houfe. 

.  .  Soon  after  t.he  braking  out  of  hoftilities  between  the 
king  and  parliament,  when  the  court  of  the  former  was 
held  at  Oxford,  Hyde  was  appointed  chancellor  ofthe 
exchequer,  Avorn  a  member  of  the  privy  council  and 


ftatement  of  the  illegal  ",  k^hU  He  COntinued  ">th 

the  earl  marihal’s  court^ ^“"a month  of  Ma, -oh  1644,  when  he  was  appointed  to 

a  radical  inveftigation  of  the  conduft  of  that  court'was  toX^ff"7  / "fT  ?harlef  t0  tb?  "ed’  and  afterwards 
for  a  time  prevented.  The  borou  h  f  S  ,  ,  ]  "  the,  *fland  °f  Jcrfey»  where  Sir  Edward  Hyde  con- 

’  •  -  !  ”  g  0t  •  t3-  -  made  t,luled  dmmg  two  years  after  the  departure  of  the 

nnnee.  orofprnh’ncr  Viic  Onrlioc  1  . 


t  .  c  \  .  •  ;  oairam  made 

choice  of  him  for  the  new  parliament,  in  which  he 
pleaded  fa  effectually  again!!  the  earl  marihal’s  court 
as  to  procure  its  fuppreflion.  He  now  totally  abandoned 
Jie  profeflion  of  a  barrifter,  and  wholly  confined  him- 
felf  to  the  Q.fcuflion  of  public  bufinefs  ;  and  as  he  was 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  attached  to  no  particular  par¬ 
ty,  he  was  frequently  appointed  chairman  of  commit- 
*“«the  tlanbai^on  °f  moft  important  affairs. 

Hyde  was  reprefented  to  his  majefty  in  fuch  a  fa¬ 
vourable  light,  that  the  king  requefted  a  private  inter¬ 
view  with  him,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  expreffed  his 
great  obligations  to  him  for  his  meritorious  fervices,  and 
was  much  pleafed  with  his  zealous  attachment  to  the 
church.  After  this  interview  he  may  be  confidered 
as  devoted  to  the  royal  caufe ;  and  in  order  to  make  a 
3 


r  •  v.  utpdiuue  or  tne 

prince,  profecuting  his  ftudies  with  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  and  compofing  a  biftory  of  thofe  memorable 
tranlaaions  in  which  he  himfelf  had  borne  a  diftinguifli- 
ed  part.  He  Ijkewife  publiihed  a  reply  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  declaration  of  February  1647,  in  which  it  was 
declared  improper  to  fend  any  more  addreffes  to  the 
king.  In  1648  he  received  orders  to  attend  the  prince 
at  Bans,  who  having  in  the  meantime  fet  out  for  Hol¬ 
land,  Sir  Edward  took  Ihipping  for  Dunkirk.  The 
pnnce.was  at  the  Hague  when  he  received  the  melan¬ 
choly  intelligence  of  his  royal  father’s  fate.  Upon  this 
the  council  of  the  young  king  determined  to  fend  am. 
bauadors  to  Spain,  and  for  this  purpofe  made  choice  of 
and  Lord  Collington,  who  arrived  at 
Madrid  m  1694  5  and  when  their  rcfidence  in  that  me¬ 
tropolis 
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tropolis  Was  no  longer  lieceffary,  Sir  Edward  returned  character 


to  Paris.  The  king’s  court  at  the  Hague  was  torn  by 
diffenfion,  which  made  Sir  Eduard  apply  for,  and  ob¬ 
tain  leave  to.  retire  to  Antwerp,  the  refidence  of  his 
Mife  and  children,  as  he  clearly  perceived  that  his 
perfonal  attendance  was  not  likely  to  be  produ&ive  of 
any  fubikntial  good.  This  retreat  afforded  him  lit¬ 
terary  and  domeflic  hajjpinefs,  and  was  better  fuited  to 
the  reduced  date  of  his  finances.  The  princefs  of 
Orange,  elded  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 
having  adigned  Sir  Edward  a  houfe  at  Breda  free  of 
rent,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  warm  attachment  to  her 
father,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  remove  to  that  city. 

In  the  year  1657  'vas  appointed  lord  high-chan¬ 
cellor  of  England  ;  a  nomination  which  to  our  readers 
may  probably  feem  ridiculous,  as  coming  from  a  kino- 
who  was  not  poifeffed  of  a  kingdom  3  but  it  fliould  be 
remembered  that  the  young  fovereign  w  as  of  an  eafy  and 
too  pliable  a  difpofition,  incapable  of  denying  any  re- 
qued  ,  and  therefore  as  applications  were  continually 
made  to  him  for  contingent  grants  and  re verfions,  he 
judly  confidered  it  as  a  prudent  dep  to  raife  a  man  to 
that  high  rank,  who  had  fufficient  firmnefs  to  rejedl  all 
improper  requifitions. 

It  is  but  doing  judice  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward 

t0  fa7  l^at  *ie  'vas  l^e  moft  confidential  and 
faithful  mmider  of  Charles  II.  at  the  time  of  the  redo- 
ration  5  and  by  the  confent  of  all  parties,  the  many 
public  and  private  difficulties  which  this  event  occa- 
iioried,  were  fettled  by  him  with  much  wifdom,  integri¬ 
ty  and  honour.  Notwithftanding  he  was  a  warm  ad- 
vocate  for  the  royal  prerogative,  it  fays  much  for  the 
wddom  of  his  head  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  that 
he  was  an  enemy  to  the  extenfion  of  it  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  prefcribed  by  the  conditution  5  for  when  it,  was 
prnpofed  to  raife  a  great  (landing  revenue,  which  would 
have  made  the  king  independent  of  parliament,  it  met 
irom  Sir  Edward  the  warmed  oppofition,  and  he  re- 
drained  the  zeal  of  the  royalids,  and  their  defire  of 
revenge.  His  zeal  for  epifcopacy'was,  however,  car- 
ned  to  an  extravagant  height,  as  it  led  him  to  wiffi  for 
the  annihilation  of  every  veftige  of  prefbyteriamfm. 
lie  was  chofen  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
in  1660,  and  at  the  fame  time  created  a  peer  :  being 
in  the  year  following  made  Vifcount  Cornbury  and  earl 
of  Clarendon.  But  as  his  new  dignity  was  far  fuperior 
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fo  illudrious.  He  faid  he  would  t alter  fee 
his  daughter  the  duke’s  raid  refs  than  his  confort  5  ad- ‘ 
vifed  to  confine  her  in  the  Tower,  and  even  afierted 
that  (he  ought  to  lote  her  head.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
king  s  indignation,  from  a  fuppofition  that  he  was  nrivy 
to  the  marriage,  which  there  is  no  good  reafon  for  be¬ 
lieving,  yet  fuch  an  apprehenfion  might  bring  fuch  ex- 
prefiions  from  him  as  were  wholly  incompatible  with 
tne  feelings  of  a  parent.  His  extravagant  notions  of 
royally  might  alfo  have  their  own  weight  in  producing 
fuch  an  unnatural  condud,  fince  he  would  conceive  the 
blood  of  majedy  to  be  contaminated  by  fuch  an  alli- 
ance.  To  the  honour  of  Charles  he  behaved  on  the 
occafion  in  a  very  commendable  manner ;  and  not- 
withdanding  the  rage  of  the  queen-mother,  the  bafe 
conduct  of  the  duke  in  denying  his  marriage,  and  at¬ 
tempting  by  calumny  to  impeach  the  chadity  of  his 
confort,  die  was  at  length  acknowledged  as  the  du- 
chefs  of  York,  and  became  the  mother  of  two  Englifh 
queens.  6 

Earl  Clarendon’s  influence  with  the  crown  was  na¬ 
turally  increafed  by  this  marriage,  while  it  as  naturally 
procured  him  the  envy  of  his  fellow  courtiers,  and  pa¬ 
ved  the  way  to  his  fubfequent  degradation.  The  /ale 
of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  was  viewed  as  difhonourable 
by  the  nation  at  large,  although  perhaps  on  the  fcore 
of  economy  and  found  policy  it  was  capable  of  vindi¬ 
cation.  To  this  we  may  add  the  unpopular  meafure  of 
oppofing  the  bill  for  granting  liberty  of  confcience,  as 
it  brought  on  him  the  difpleafure  both  of  the  king  and 
of  all  religious  fedaries.  Even  the  unfortunate  war 
with  the  Dutch  was  charged  to  his  account,  although 
he  was  known  to  be  its  enemy  from  its  very  commence- 
ment.  Rigidly  virtuous  himfelf,  the  libidinous  courfe 
of  life  purlued  by  his  mader  could  not  fail  to  give  him 
offence,  and.  he  certainly  difpleafed  the  king  by  the 
freedom  of  his  reproofs.  In  defiance,  therefore,  of  all 
his  former  fervices,  he  was  bafely  abandoned  to  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  people,  and  driven  from  every  office 
of  public  trud  in  the  month  of  Augud  1667.  He  was 
charged  with  the  crime  of  high-treafon  by  the  houfe 
of  commons,  but  the  peers  refufed  to  commit  him  upon 
their  charge  j  but  while  the  difpute  between  the  two 
homes  was  yet  undetermined,  Clarendon  received  his 
majedy ’s  orders  to  quit  the  kingdom..  His  apology  to 
the  peers  was  burnt  by  the  common  executioner,  and  a 

bill  of  hsriTfhmprit  iron  t  fT,, A _ ’  n  1  •  r  n 
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to  his  fortune,  the  crown  made  feveral  .rants  to  tin Z  bin  t  co“,aon.  ^^cutioner,  and  a 

enable  him  to  fupport  it.  This  fuddeif  elevation  nnH  f  ^  banilhment  was  lfiued  againft  him  for  flying 
the  ftriftnefs  of  his  moral  deuortment  iio.'kr,3  “o ‘CC*  Uhl(.1®he  Proceeded  from  Calais  to 

houen,  the  court  of  France  fent  an  order  to  him  to 


the  ftriftnefs  of  his  moral  deportment,  which  bordered 
on  aufterity,  did  not  fail  to  create  a  number  of  enemies 
in  iuch  a  licentious  court  as  that  of  Charles  II. 

It  would  perhaps  be  improper  to  omit  a  remarkable 
circumftance  refpefting  his  daughter,  who  was  a  maid 
of  honour  to  the  princefs  of  Orahge,  as  it  had  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  affeft.ng  his  future,  fortune  in  a  very  ma- 
tenal  degree.  The  duke  of  York  was  fo  captivated 
with  the  charms  of  his  lordlhip’s  daughter,  that  he  en¬ 
tered  with  her  into  a  private  contraft  of  marriage, 
when  he  found  it  imprafticable  to  triumph  over  her 
virtue,  or  procure  her  for  a  miftrefs.  Finding  herfelf 
pregnant,  flie  boldly  infilled  that  the  duke  Ihould  make 
an  open  avowal  of  their  marriage,  which  rendered  it 
neceffary  to  make  the  king  acquainted  with  it :  but 
when  U  reached  the  ears  of  her  father,  he  behaved  on 
the  occafion  m  fuch  a  manner,  as  greatly  to  tarnilh  a 


quit  that  kingdom,  which  bodily  diftrefs  at  that  time 
rendered  imprafticable,  upon  which  the  cruel  order  was 
reverfed.  The  favage  rage  of  fome  Englilhmen  nearly 
deprived  him  of  his  life  as  he  palled  from  Rouen  to 
Avignon  after  his  recovery  ;  but  the  court  of  France 
pumihed  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  At  Montpe- 
lier  he  met  with  very  refpe&ful  treatment  during  a  re- 

private  rnntrcA  ,V . •  —  .  "ce  .of  four  years»  which  time  he  devoted  to  the 

private  contraft  of  marriage,  vindication  of  his  conduft.  Having  fpent  fome  time  at 

a  bk  10  ~  l.  fi-wd  hi.  .efidene.  atloS'rt"' 

minated  his  career  m  December  1674,  >n  the  68th  year 
of  his  age.  His  remains  were  brought  to  England,  and 
interred  in  the  abbey  of  Weftminfter. 

fDdr,Ci?rendon  was  the  author  of  Contemplations 
and  Reflections  on  the  Pfalms  j  Animadverlions  on  a  . 
book  of  Mr  Creffy’s  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Controver- 

fy'p 
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H],Je  fy  >  A  brief  view  of  the  Errors  in  Hobbes’s  Leviathan  : 

Hydra  J^ftory  of.  the  grand  Rebellion  ;  his  own  Life  and  a 
y— — •  Continuation  of  his  Hiftory,  publifhed  by  the  univer- 
fity  in  1759.  a  literary  point  of  view  his  lord  (hip 
is  only  known  as  a  hiftorian  ;  and  his  hiftory  of  the 
civil  war  is  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  an  im¬ 
portant  fource  of  information.  The  writings  of  Cla¬ 
rendon  refemble  thofe  of  a  man  who  takes  a  decided 
part,  yet  his  representations  are  generally  allowed  to  be 
moderate  and  juft.  His  language  is  not  devoid  of 
beauty $  but  his  injudicious  ufe  of  the  relative  pronoun 
often  renders  him  obfcure  $  few  however  have  ever  ex¬ 
celled  him  in  the  delineation  of  chara&ers. 

Hyde,  Dr  Thomas ,  profeffor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford, 
and  one  of  the  moil  learned  writers  of  the  17th  een- 
tury,  was  born  in  1636;  and  ftudied  firft  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  18 
years  of  age,  he  was  fent  from  Cambridge  to  London  to 
afiift  Mr  Brian  Walton  in  the  great  work  of  the  Poly¬ 
glot  Bible  y  and  about  that  period  undertook  to  tran- 
Icribe  the  Perfian  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  cha¬ 
racters,  which  Archbiffiop  Uffier,  who  well  knew  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  pronounced  to  be  an  im- 
poftible  talk  to  a  native  Perfian.  After  he  had  happi¬ 
ly  fucceeded  in  this,  he  aftiited  in  correcting  feVeral 
parts  of  Mr  Walton’s  work,  for  which  he  was  perfect¬ 
ly  qualified.  He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucefter, 
canon  of  Chrift-church,  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  profeffor  both  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  was  interpreter  and  fe- 
cretary  of  the  Oriental  languages,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III. ;  and  was 
perfectly  qualified  to  fill  this  poft,  as  he  could  converfe 
-  *n  the  languages  which  he  underftood.  There  never 
was  an  Engliffiman  in  his  fituation  of  life  who  made  fo 
great  a  progrefs  5  but  his  mind  was  fo  engrofted  by  his 
beloved  ftudies,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  but  ill 
qualified  to  appear  to  any  advantage  in  common  con¬ 
vention.  Of  all  his  learned  works  (the  very  cata¬ 
logue  of  which,  as  obferved  by  Anth.  Wood,  is  a  cu- 
riofity),  his  Re/igio  Veterum  Perfarum  is  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated.  Dr  Gregory  Sharpe,  the  late  learned  and 
ingenious  mafter  of  the  Temple,  has  collected  feveral 
of  his  pieces  formerly  printed,  and  republiffied  them 
with  fome  additional  differtations,  and  his  life  prefixed, 
m  two  elegant  volumes  quarto.  This  great  man  died 
on  the  1 8th  of  February  1702.  Among  his  other 
works  are,  1.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  Ulug  Beig’s  obfer- 
vations  on  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  fixed  ftars ; 
and,  2.  A  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  library. 

HYDNUM,  a  genus  of  the  hatural  order  of  fungi, 
belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

HYDRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  ferpent  in  the 
tnarfh  of  Lerna,  in  Peloponnefus,  represented  by  the 
poets  with  many  heads,  one  of  which  being  cut  off, 
another  immediately  fucceeded  in  its  place,  unlefs  the 
wound  was  inftantly  cauterized.  Hercules  attacked 
this  monfter  ;  and  having  caufed  Iolaus  to  hew  down 
wood  for  flaming  brands,  as  he  cut  off  the  heads  he  ap- 
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plied  the  brands  to  the  wounds,  by  which  means  he  Hydra 
deitroyed  the  hydra.  '  jj 

I  his  hycra  with  many  heads  is  faid  to  have  been  H)’droc°- 
only  a  multitude  of  ferpents,  which  infefted  the  marlhes  .  ,yle~ 
ot  Lerna  near  Mycene,  and  which  feemed  to  multiply  'r"’“ 
as  they  were  deftroyed.  Hercules,  with  the  aff, dance 
of  his  companions,  cleared  the  country  of  them  bv 
burning  the  reeds  in  which  they  lodged.  ’  ' ' 

Htdr,!,  in  Aftronomy,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  con- 
lifting  of  a  number  of  bars,  imagined  to  represent  a 
water  ferpent.  The  ftars  in  Hydra,  in  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue,  are  twenty-leven  ;  in  Tycho’s,  nineteen;  in  He- 
Velius’s,  thirty-one. 

Hydra,  in  Zoologij ,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  zoo- 
phyta,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes.  See  Hllmin* 

THOL0GY  Index. 

HYDRAGOGUES,  among  phyficians,  remedies 
wffiich  evacuate  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  dropfies. 

I  he  word  is  formed  of  watery  and  ayuv,  to  draw 
or  lead;  but  the  application  of  the  term  proceeds  upon 
a  miftaken  fuppofition,  that  every  purgative  had  fome 
particular  humour  which  it  would  evacuate,  and  which 
could  not  be  evacuated  by  any  other.  It  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  difeovered,  that  all  ftrong  purgatives  will  prove- 
hydragoguesy  if  given  in  large  quantity,  or  in  weak 
conftitutions.  The  principal  medicines  recommended 
as  hydragogues,  are  the  juice  of  elder,  the  root  of  iris, 
foldanella,  mechoacan,  jalap,  &c. 

HYDRANGEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  13th  order,  Succulents,  See  Botany  Index. 

HYDRASTIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
polyandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

HYDRARGA  RUM,  a  name  given  to  mercury,  or 
quickfilver.  L  he  word  is  formed  of  aquay  44  wa¬ 
ter,”  and  ce^yv^y  argentumy  44  filver  q.  d.  water  of 
Jilvery  on  account  of  its  refembling  liquid  or  melted 
filver. 

HA  DRAULICS,  the  fcience  of  the  motion  of 
fluids  and  the  conftruftion  of  all  kinds  of  inftruments 
and  machines  relating  thereto.  See  HYDRODYNA¬ 
MICS. 

HYDREN  FEROCELE,  in  Surgery,  a  fpecies  of 
hernia,  wherein  the  mteftines  defeend  into  the  ferotum, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  water. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  a  preternatural  diftenfion 
of  the  head  to  an  uncommon  fize  by-a  ftagnation  and 
extravafation  of  the  lymph  5  which,  when  colle&ed  in 
the  infide  of  the  cranium,  is  then  termed  internal ;  as 
that  collefled  on  the  outfide  is  termed  external.  See 
Medicine  Index. 

HYDROCHARIS,  the  Little  Water-lily,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs,  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  firft  order,  Pal¬ 
ma?.  See  Botany  Index. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  Water-navllwort,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in 
the  natural  meth<  d  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Um¬ 
bellate.  See  Botany  Index . 
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Hiftory.  I.  TTYDRODYNAMICSjfrom  “  water,”  and 
Definition-  Avtecpi;,  “  power,”  is  properly  that  fcience  which 

treats  or  the  power  01  water,  whether  it  a£ts  by  preflure 
or  by  impulfe.  In  its  more  enlarged  acceptation,  how- 
ever,  it  treats  of  the  preflure,  equilibrium,  cohefion, 
and  motion.  of  fluids,  and  of  the  machines  by  which 
water  is  raifed,  or  in  which  that  fluid  isemployed  as 
the  firft  mover.  Hydrodynamics  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  Hydroftatics  and  Hydraulics.  Hydroftatics 
comprehends  the  preflfure,  equilibrium,  and  cohefion  of 
fluids,  and.  Hydraulics  their  motion,  together  with  the 
machines  in  which  they  are  chiefly  concerned. 
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,  2*  fcience  of  hydrodynamics  was  cultivated 
with  lefs  fuccefs  among  the  ancients  than  any  other 
branch  of  mechanical  philofophy.  When  the  human 
mind  had  made  eonfiderable  progrefs  in  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  phyfical  fcience,  the  doftrine  of  fluids  had 
not  begun  to  occupy  the  attention  of  philofophers ;  and, 
if  we  except  a  few  propofitions  on  the  preflure  and 
equilibrium  of  water,  hydrodynamics  muft  be  regarded 
as  a  modern  fcience,  which  owes  its  exiftence  and  im¬ 
provement  to  thofe  great  men  who  adorned  the  17th 
and  1 8th  centuries. 

3.  Thofe  general  principles  of  hydroftatics  which 
are  to  this  day  employed  as  the  foundation  of  that  part 
°f  the  fcience,  were  firft  given  by  Archimedes  in  his 
work  Dc  Injidentibus  Humido,  about  250  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chrift,.and  were  afterwards  applied  to  ex¬ 
periments  by  Marinus  Ghetaldus  in  his  Archimedes 
Promotus.  Archimedes  maintained  that  each  particle 
of  a  fluid  mafs,.  when  in  equilibrio,  is  equally  prefled 
in  every  dire&ion  ;  and  he  inquired  into  the  condition* 
according  to  which  a  folid  body  floating  in  a  fluid 
fhould  aflume  and  preferve  a  pofition  of  equilibrium. 
We  are  alfo  indebted  to  the  philofopher  of  Syracufe 
lor  .  that  ingenious  hydroftatic  procefs  by  which  the 
purity  of  the  precious  metals  can  be  afeertained,  and 
lor  the  fere.w  engine  which  goes  by  his  name,  the 
theory  of  which  has  lately  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of 
iome  of  our  greateft  mathematicians. 

4.  In  the  Greek  fohool  at  Alexandria  which  flourifh- 
ed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  firft  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  at  the  conftmaion  of  hydraulic  ma¬ 
chinery.  About  1 20  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift 
t^e  fountain  of  comprefllon,  the  fyphon,  and  the  for¬ 
cing  pump,  were  invented  by  Ctefibius  and  Hero:  and 
though  thefe  machines  operated  by  the  elafticity  and 
weight  of  the  air,  yet  their  inventors  had  no  diftinft 
notions  of  thefe  preliminary  branches  of  pneumatical 
fcience.  The  fyphon  is  a  fimple  inftrument  which  is 
employed  to  empty  veffels  full  of  water  or  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  is  of  great  utility  in  the  arts.  The  forcing 
pump,,  on  the.  contrary,  is  a  complicated  and  abftrufe 
invention,  which  could  fcarcely  have  been  expefted  in 
the  infancy  of  hydraulics.  It  was  probably  fuggefted 
to  Ctefibius  by  the  Egyptian  wheel  or  Nona,  which 
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w as  common  at  that  time,  and  which  was  a  kind  of  Hiftorjr. 
chain  pump,  confiding  of  a  number  of  earthen  pots 
carried  round  by  a  wheel.  In  fome  of  thefe  machines 
the  pots  have  a  valve  in  their  bottom  which  enables 
them  to  defeend  without  much  refinance,  and  dimi- 
nifhes  greatly  the  load  upon  the  wheel  5  and  if  we  fup- 
pofe  that  this  valve  was  introduced  fo  early  as  the  time 
of  Ctefibius,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  fuch  a 
machine  might  have  led  this  philofopher  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  forcing  pump. 

5*  Notwithstanding  thefe  inventions  of  the  Alexan- Labours  of 
drian  fchool,  its  attention  does  not  feem  to  have  been  Sextus  Ju- 
directed  to  the  motion  of  fluids.  The  firft  attempt  toIius  Fronti- 
inveftigate  this  fubjea  was  made  by  Sextus  Julius nus  hy" 
Frontinus,  infipedor  of  the  public  fountains  at  RomedraullCS* 
in  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  *,  and  we  may  jufily 
fuppofe  that  his  work  entitled  De  Aquceduttibus  urbis 
Romce  Commentarius  contains  all  the  hydraulic  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ancients.  After  deferibing  the  Roman 
aqueducts,  and  mentioning  the  dates  of  their  erection, 
he  confiders  the  methods  which  were  at  that  time  em¬ 
ployed  for  afeertaining  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged 
from  adjutages,  and  the  mode  of  diftributing  the  waters 
of  an  aquedu6t  or  a  fountain.  He  jufily  remarks  that 
the  expence  of  water  from  an  orifice,  depended  not  on¬ 
ly  on  the  magnitude  of  the  orifice  itfelf,  but  alfo  on  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir  j  and  that  a  pipe 
employed  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  water  from  an  aque* 
dud:,  fhould,  as  circumfiances  required,  have  a  pofition 
more  or  lefs  inclined  to  the  original  direction  of  the 
current.  But  as  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  true 
law  of  the  velocities  of  running  water  as  depending 
upon  the  depth  of  the  orifice,  we  can  fcarcely  be  fur- 
prifed  at  the  want  of  precifion  which  appears  in  his  re¬ 
fill  ts. 

6.  The  labours  of  the  ancients  in  the  fcience  of  hy¬ 
drodynamics  terminated  with  the  life  of  Frontinus.  The 
fciences  had  already  begun  to  decline,  and  that  nio-ht 
of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  was  advancing  apace,  which 
for  more  than  a  thoufand  years  brooded  over  the  nations 
of  Europe.  During  this  lengthened  period  of  mental 
degeneracy,  when  lefs  abftrufe  fiudies  ceafed  to  attra& 
the  notice,  and  roufe  the  energies  of  men,  the  human 
mind,  could  not.be  fuppofed  capable  of  that  vigorous 
exertion,  and  patient  induftry,  which  are  fo  indifpenfable 
in  phyfical  researches.  Poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  ac-  T 
cordingly  had  made  eonfiderable  progrefs  under  the  GaH 
patronage  of  the  family  of  Medici,  before  Galileo  began 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  fcience.  This  great  man 
who  deferves  to  be  called  the  father  and  reftorer  of 
phyfics,  does,  not  appear  to  have  dire&ed  his  attention 
to  the  doctrine  of  fluids  :  but  his  difeovery  of  the  uni¬ 
form  acceleration  of  gravity,  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
future  progrefs,  and  contributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to 
aid  the  exertions  of  genius  in  feveral  branches  of 
fcience. 

7;  aft  ell  i  and  Torricelli,  two  of  the  difciples  ofofCafttlH. 

Galileo,  applied  the  difeoveries  of  their  mailer  to  the 
fcience  of  hydrodynamics.  In  1628  CaftelH  published 
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a  fmall  work,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  fatisfa&ory  ex¬ 
planation  of  fever al  phenomena  in  the  motion  of  fluids. 
But  he  committed  a  great  paralogifm  in  fuppofing  the 
velocity  of  the  "water  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the 
orifice  below  the  furface  of  the  veffel.  Torricelli  ob- 
ferving  that  in  a  jet  d'eau  where  the  water  ruflied  through 
a  fmall  adjutage,  it  rofe  to  nearly  the  fame  height  with 
the  refervoir  from  which  it  was  fupplied,  imagined  that 
it  ought  to  move  with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  it  had  fallen 
through  that  height  by  the  force  of  gravity.  And 
hence  he  deduced  this  beautiful  and  important  propor¬ 
tion,  that  the  velocities  of  fluids  are  as  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  preffures, .  abftraCfing  from  the  refinance  of  the 
air  and  the  fri&ion  of  the  orifice.  This  theorem  was 
publifhed  in  1643,  in  his  treatife  De  Motu  Graviumna - 
turaliter  accelerator  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Raphael  IVIagiotti,  on  the  expence  of 
water  difeharged  from  different  adjutages  under  differ¬ 
ent  preffures  \  and  though  it  is  true  only  in  fmall  ori¬ 
fices,  it  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  fcience  of  hydraulics. 

X)f  Pafcal.  8.  After  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Pafcal,  who 
difeovered  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  a  treatife  on 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids  was  found  among  his  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  was  given  to  the  public  in  1662.  In  the 
hands  of  Pafcal,  hydroftatics  affumed  the  dignity  of  a 
fcience.  The  laws  of  the  equlibrium  of  fluids  were 
demonftrated  in  the  moft  perfpicuous  and  Ample  man¬ 
ner,  and  amply  confirmed  by  experiments.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  Torricelli,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  would  have  in¬ 
cited  Pafcal  to  the  fludy  of  hydraulics.  But  as  he  has 
not  treated  this  fubjedt  in  the  wrork  which  has  been 
mentioned,  it  was  probably  compofed  before  that  difeo- 
very  had  been  made  public. 

9.  The  theorem  of  Torricelli  was  employed  by  many 
fucceeding  writers,  but  particularly  by  the  celebrated 
JYIariotte,  whofe  labours  in  this  department  of  phyfics 
deferve  to  be  recorded.  His  Traite  du  Mouvement  des 
eaux ,  which  was  publifhed  after  his  death  in  the  year 
1 686,  is  founded  on  a  great  variety  of  well  conducted 
experiments  on  the  motion  of  fluids,  performed  at  Ver- 
f allies  and  Chantilly.  In  the  difcuflion  of  fome  points,  he 
has  committed  conflderable  miftakes.  Others  he  has 
treated  very  fuperficially,  and  in  none  of  his  experiments 
does  he  feem  to  have  attended  to  the  diminution  of  efflux 
arifing  from  the  contra&ion  of  the  fluid  vein,  when  the 
orifice  is  merely  a  perforation  in  a  thin  plate  \  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  attempted  to  aferibe 
the  difcrepancy  between  theory  and  experinfcnt  to  the 
retardation  of  the  water’s  velocity  arifing  from  friction. 
His  co temporary  Guglielmini,  who  was  infpe&or  of 
the  rivers  and  canals  in  the  Milanefe,  had  aferibed  this 
diminution  of  velocity  in  rivers,  to  tranfverfe  motions 
arifing  from  inequalities  in  their  bottom.  But  as  Ma- 
riotte  obferved  flmilar  obftru&ions,  even  in  glafs  pipes, 
where  no  tranfverfe  currents  could  exift,  the  caufe  aflign- 
edby  Guglielmini  feemed  deftitute  of  foundation.  The 
French  philofopher  therefore  regarded  thefe  obftruc- 
tions  as  the  effe&s  of  fri&ion.  He  fuppofes  that  the 
filaments  of  water  which  graze  along  the  fides  of  the 
pipe  lofe  a  portion  of  their  velocity  *,  that  the  contigu¬ 
ous  filaments  having  on  this  account  a  greater  velocity, 
rub  upon  the  former,  and  fuffer  a  diminution  of  their 
celerity  \  and  that  the  other  filaments  are  affetffed  with 
flmilar  retardations  proportional  to  their  diftance  from 
the  axis  of  the  pipe.  In  this  way  the  medium  velocity 
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of  the  current  may  be  diminifhed,  and  confequently  the  Hiftory. 

quantity  of  water  difeharged  in  a  given  time,  muft, ' - 

from  the  effects  of  fri&ion,  be  confiderably  lefs  than 
that  which  is  computed  from  theory. 

10.  I  hat  part  of  the  fcience  of  hydrodynamics  which  The  motion 
relates  to  the  motion  of  rivers  feems  to  have  originated °f  Avers 
in  Italy.  This  fertile  country  receives  from  the  Appen-  ^attend- 
nines  a  great  number  of  torrents,  which  traverfe  feveral  2Lto  in 
principalities  before  they  mingle  their  waters  with  thofe  7’ 
of  the  Po,  into  which  the  greater  part  of  them  fall. 

To  defend  themfelves  from  the  inundations  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  it  became  neceffary  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  change  the  courfe  of  their  rivers  \  and 
while  they  thus  drove  them  from  their  own  territories, 
they  let  themloofe  on  thofe  of  their  neighbours.  Hence’ 
arofe  the  continual  quarrels  which  once  raged  between 
the  Bolognefe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Modena  and  Fer¬ 
rara.  I  he  attention  of  the  Italian  engineers  was  necef- 
farily  directed  to  this  branch  of  fcience  j  and  hence  a 
greater  number  of  works  were  written  on  the  fubje&  in 
Italy  than  in  all  the  reft  of  Europe. 

V*  Guglielmini  was  the  firft  who  attended  to  therheoryof 
motion  of  water  in  rivers  and  open  canals.  Embra-  Gugliel- 
cing  the  theorem  ofToricelli,  which  had  been  con-m‘ni* 
firmed  by  repeated  experiments,  Guglielmini  concluded 
that  each  particle  in  the  perpendicular  fe&ion  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  has  a  tendency  to  move  with  the  fame  velocity  as 
if  it  iffued  from  an  orifice  at  the  fame  depth  from  the 
furface.  The  confequences  deducible  from  this  theory 
of  running  waters  are  in  every  refpe&  repugnant  to  ex¬ 
perience,  and  it  is  really  furprifing  that  it  lhould  have 
been  fo  haftily  adopted  by  fucceeding  writers.  Gug¬ 
lielmini  himfelf  was  fufficiently  fenfible  that  his  parabo¬ 
lic  theory  was  contradictory  to  fa&,  and  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  them  by  fuppofing  the  motion  of  rivers 
to  be  obftru&ed  by  tranfverfe  currents  arifing  from  ir¬ 
regularities  in  their  bed.  The  folution  of  this  difficulty 
as  given  by  Mariotte  was  more  fatisfa&ory,  and  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Guglielmini,  who  maintained  alfo 
that  the  vifeidity  of  water  had  a  conflderable  fhare  in 
retarding  its  motion. 

12.  The  effeCts  of  friCtion  and  vifeidity  in  diminiffl-DTcoveries 
ing  the  velocity  of  running  water  were  noticed  in  the  of  Sir  Iiaac 
Principia  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has  thrown  much^ewton* 
light  upon  feveral  branches  of  hydrodynamics.  At  a  time 
when  tne  Carteflan  fyftem  of  vortices  univerfally  prevail¬ 
ed,  this  great  man  found  it  neceffary  to  inveftigate  that 
abfurd  hypothefis,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  inveftigation 
he  has  fhewn  that  the  velocity  of  any  ftratum  of  the  vor¬ 
tex  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  velocities  of 
the  ftrata  which  enclofed  it  ;  and  from  this  it  evidently 
follows,  that  the  velocity  of  a  filament  of  water  moving 
in  a  pipe  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  velocities  - 
of  the  filaments  which  furround  it.  Taking  advantage 
of  thefe  refults,  it  was  afterwards  fhewn  by  M.  Pitot, 
that  the  retardations  arifing  from  friCfion  are  inverfely 
as  the  diameters  of  the  pipes  in  which  the  fluid  moves. 

The  attention  of  Newton  was  alfo  dire&ed  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  water  from  orifices  in  the  bottom  of  vefiels. 

He  fuppofed  a  cylindrical  veffel  full  of  water  to  be  per¬ 
forated  in  its  bottom  with  a  fmall  hole  by  which  the 
water  efcaped,  and  the  veffel  to  be  fupplied  with  water 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  always  remained  full  at  the 
fame  height.  He  then  fuppofed  this  cylindrical  column 
of  water  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  $  the  firft  being 
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Hiftory.  a  hyperboloid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  hyper- 
bola  of  the  fifth  degree  around  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
which  fliould  pafs  though  the  orifice  ;  and  the  fecond 
the  remainder  of  the  water  in  the  cylindrical  vefTel. 
He  confidered  the  horizontal  flrata  of  this  hyperboloid 
as  always  in  motion,  while  the  remainder  of  the  water 
was  in  a  ftate  of  reft  ;  and  imagined  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  cataraCl  in  the  middle  of  the  fluid.  When  the 
refults  of  this  theory  were  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  water  actually  difeharged,  Newton  concluded  that 
the  velocity  with  which  the  water  ifiued  from  the  ori¬ 
fice  was  equal  to  that  which  a  falling  body  would  re¬ 
ceive  by  defending  through  half  the  height  of  water 
in  the  refervoir.  This  conclufion,  however,  is  abfolute- 
ly  irreconcileable  with  the  known  fact,  that  jets  of  wa¬ 
ter  rife  nearly  to  the  fame  height  as  their  refervoirs, 
and  Newton  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  objection. 
In  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Principia,  accordingly, 
which  appeared  in  1 7 1 4,  Sir  Ifaac  has  reconfidered  his 
theory.  He  had  difeovered  a  contraction  in  the  vein 
of  fluid  which  ifiued  from  the  orifice,  and  found  that  at 
the  diflance  of  about  a  diameter  of  the  aperture,  the 
fe&ion  of  the  vein  was  contracted  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  2  to  1.  He  regarded  therefore  the  feClion  of 
the  contracted  vein  as  the  true  orifice  from  which  the 
difeharge  of  water  ought  to  be  deduced,  and  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  effluent  water  as  due  to  the  whole  height  of 
water  in  the  refervoir  ;  and  by  this  means  his  theory 
became  more  conformable  to  the  refults  of  experience. 
This  theory  however  is  ftill  liable  to  ferious  objections* 
The  formation  of  a  cataraCt  is  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  hydrofiatics  ;  for  when  a  vefiel  is  emp- 
\  tied  by  the  efflux  of  water  through  an  orifice  in  its 
bottom,  all  the  particles  of  the  fluid  direCt  themfelves 
toward  this  orifice,  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  be 
confidered  as  in  a  ftate  of  repofe. 

The  ofcilla-  13.  The  fubjeCt  of  the  ofcillation  of  waves,  one  of 
tion  of  the  molt  difficult  in  the  fcience  of  hydrodynamics,  was 
Mnfidercd  “‘veftigated  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  By  the  44th 
by  Newton,  proportion  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Principia,  he  has  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  a  method  of  afeertaining  the  velocity  of 
the  waves  of  the  fea,  by  obferving  the  time  in  which 
they  rife  and  fall.  If  the  two  vertical  branches  of  a 
fyphon  which  communicate  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
branch  be  filled  with  a  fluid  of  known  denfity,  the  two 
fluid  columns  when  in  a  ftate  of  reft  will  be  in  equili- 
brio  and  their  furfaces  horizontal.  But  if  the  one  co¬ 
lumn  is  raifed  above  the  level  of  the  other,  and  left  to 
itfelf,  it  will  defeend  below  that  level,  and  raife  the 
other  column  above  it  ;  and  after  a  few  ofcillations, 
they  will  return  to  a  ftate  of  repofe.  Newton  occupied 
himfelf  in  determining  the  duration  of  thefe  ofcilla- 
tions,  or  the  length  of  a  pendulum  ifochronous  to  their 
duration  ;  and  he  found  by  a  fimple  procefs  of  reafon- 
ing,  that,  abftraCting  from  the  effeCts  of  friction,  the 
length  of  a  fynchronous  pendulum  is  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  length  of  the  fyphon,  that  is,  of  the  two  vertical 
branches  and  the  horizontal  one,  and  hence  he  dedu¬ 
ced  the  ifochronifm  of  thefe  ofcillations,  From  this 
Newton  concluded,  that  the  velocity  of  waves  formed 
on  the  furface  of  water  either  by  the  wind  or  by  means 
of  a  (tone,  was  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  their  fize. 
When  their  velocity  therefore  is  meafured,  which  can 
be  eafily  done,  the  fize  of  the  waves  will  be  determined 
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by  taking  a  pendulum  which  ofcillates.  in  the  time  that  Hiftory. 
a  wave  takes  to  rife  and  fall.  w  v~"  J 

14.  In  the  year  1718  the  Marquis  Poleni  publiffl-  labours  of 
ed  at  Padua  his  work  De  Cqflellis  per  quee  derivantur  Mar~  . 
F/uviorum  aqucCy.&c.  He  found  from  a  great  number  ^U1S  0  eni* 
of  experiments,  that  if  A  be  the  aperture  of  the  orifice, 

and  D  its  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  refervoir,  the 
quantity  of  water  difeharged  in  a  given  time  will  be  as 

2  At)  x-5-7--,  while  it  ought  to  be  as  2  AD,  if  the 

velocity  of  the  iflfuing  fluid  was  equal  to  that  acquired 
by  falling  through  D.  By  adapting  to  a  circular  ori¬ 
fice  through  which  the  water  efcaped,  a  cylindrical 
tube  of  the  fame  diameter,  the  marquis  found  that  the 
quantity  difeharged  in  a  determinate  time  was  confi¬ 
dered  greater  than  when  it  ifiued  from  the  circular 
orifice  itfelf;  and  this  happened  whether  the  water 
defeended  perpendicularly  or  ifiued  in  a  horizontal  di¬ 
rection. 

15.  Such  was  the  date  of  hydrodynamics  in  1 738,  Daniel  Bcr» 
when  Daniel  Bernouilli  publiffled  his  Hydrodynamica,™"^'* 
feu  de  vtribus  et  motibus  Fluidorum  Commejitarii .  Histveory-°/ 
theory  of  the  motion  of  fluids  was  founded  on  two  fup-  oHlmds!°n 
pofitions,  which  appeared  to  him  conformable  to  expe¬ 
rience.  He  fuppofed  that  the  furface  of  a  fluid,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  vefifel  which  was  emptying  itfelf  by  an  ori¬ 
fice,  remains  always  horizontal ;  and  if  the  fluid  mafs  is 
conceived  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  ho¬ 
rizontal  flrata  of  the  fame  bulk,  that  thefe  flrata  remain 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  that  all  their  points  de¬ 
feend  vertically,  with  velocities  inverfely  proportional 

to  their  breadth,  or  to  the  horizontal  feClions  of  the  re¬ 
fervoir.  In  order  to  determine  the  motion  of  each  flra- 
tum,  he  employed  the  principle  of  the  confervatio  viri - 
um  vivarum,  and  obtained  very  elegant  folutions.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  abbe  Bofiut,  his  work  was  one  of  the 
fined  productions  of  mathematical  genius. 

16.  The  uncertainty  of  the  principle  employed  by  ObjeCled  to 
Daniel  Bernouilli,  which  has  never  been  demonftratedby  Maclau- 
in  a  general  manner,  deprived  his  refults  of  that  confi-rin  and 
dence  which  they  would  otherwife  have  deferved  ;  and  J°hn^per- 
rendered  it  defirable  to  have  a  theory  more  certain,”0^  r^oIve 
and  depending  folely  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  me-thepro- 
chanics.  Maclaurin  and  John  Bernouilli,  who  were  of  blem  by 
this  opinion,  refolved  the  problem  by  more  direCl  me-more  clireCI 
thods,  the  one  in  his  Fluxions,  publilhed  in  1742;  andmeth°C^* 
the  other  in  his  Flydraulica  nunc primum  detefta,  et  du 

re&e  demonfrata  ex  principiis  pure  mechanicis ,  which 
forms  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works.  The  method 
employed,  by  Maclaurin  has  been  thought  not  fuffici- 
ently  rigorous  ;  and  that  of  John  Bernouilli  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  La  Grange,  defective  in  perfpicuity  and  pre- 
cifion. 

*7*  The  theory  of  Daniel  Bernouilli  was  oppofed  D’Alem- 
alfo  by  the  celebrated  D’Alembert.  When  generali- bert  applies 
fing  James  Bernouilli’s  Theory  of  Pendulums,  he  dif-  hjs  prind- 
covered  a  principle  of  dynamics  fo  fimple  and  general, p,e 
that  it  reduced  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  bodies  to  that  the  niotion 
of  their  equilibrium.  He  applied  this  principle  to  the  of  fluids, 
motion  of  fluids,  and  gave  a  fpecimen  of  its  application 
at  the  end  of  his  Dynamics  in  1743.  It  was  more 
fully  developed  in  his  Traite  des  Fluides ,  which  was 
publifhed  in  1744,  where  he  has  refolved,  in  the  moft 
fimple  and  elegant  manner,  all  the  problems  which  re- 
4  T  2  late 
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late  to  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids.  He  makes 
uie  of  the  very  fame  fuppofitions  as  Daniel  Bernoulli, 
though  his  calculus  is  eftabliflied  in  a  very  different 
manner  He  confiders,  at  every  inftant,  the  aftual 
motion  of  a  ftratum,  as  coropofed  of  a  motion  which  it 
had  in  the  preceding  inftant,  and  of  a  motion  which  it 
has  loft.  The  laws  of  equilibrium  between  the  motions 
iurmlh  him  with  equations  which  reprefent  the 
motion  of  the  fluid.  Although  the  fcience  of  hydrody- 
namics  had  then  made  confiderable  progrefs,  yet  it  was 
chiefly  founded  on  hypothefis.  It  remained  a  defide- 
ratum  to  exprefs  by  equations  the  motion  of  a  particle 
ot  the  fluid  in  any  afligned  direction.  Thefe  equations 
were  found  by  D’Alembert,  from  two  principles,  that 
a  rectangular  canal,  taken  in  a  mafs  of  fluid  in  equili- 
brio  is  itfelf  in  equilibrio ;  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
fluid,  m  palling  from  one  place  to  another,  preferves 
the  fame  volume  when  the  fluid  is  incompreflible,  or 
dflates  itfelf  according  to  a  given  law  when  the  fluid  is 
elaftic._  His  very  ingenious  method  was  publilhed  in 
^752>  ln  his  Ejfm  fur  la  rejijlance  des  Jluides.  It  was 
brought  to  perfection  in  his  Opufcules  Mathematiques, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Euler. 

Before  the  time  of  D’Alembert,  it  was  the  great 
object  of  philofophers  to  fubmit  the  motion  of  fluids  to 
general  formulae,  independent  of  all  hypothefis.  Their 
attempts,  however,  were  altogether  fruitlefs;  for  the 
method  of  fluxions,  which  produced  fuch  important 
changes  in  the  phyfical  fciences,  was  but  a  feeble  auxi¬ 
liary  in  the  fcience  of  hydraulics.  For  the  refolution 
of  the  queftions  concerning  the  motion  of  fluids,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  method  of  partial  differences,  a  new 
calculus,  w  ith  which  Euler  enriched  the  fciences.  This 
great  difcovery  was  firft  applied  to  the  motion  of  water 
by  the  celebrated  D’Alembert,  and  enabled  both  him 
and  Euler  to  reprefent  the  theory  of  fluids  in  formula 
reftrained  by  no  particular  hypothefis. 

.  lg-  An  immenfe  number  of  experiments  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  water  in  pipes  and  canals  was  made  by  Pro- 
felTor  Michelotti  of  Turin,  at  the  expence  of  the  fove- 
reign.  In  thefe  experiments  the  water  iffued  from  holes 
of  different  fizes,  under  preffures  of  from  five  to  twenty- 
two  feet,  from  a  tower  conftru&ed  of  the  fineft  ma- 
fonry.  Bafons  built  of  mafonry,  and  lined  with  ftucco, 
received  the  effluent  water,  which  was  conveyed  in  ca¬ 
nals  of  biickwork,  lined  with  ftucco,  of  various  forms 
and  declivities.  1  he  whole  of  Michelotti’s  experiments 
were  conduced  with  the  utmoft  accuracy }  and  his  re- 
fults  are,  in  every  relped,  entitled  to  our  confidence. 

19.  The  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Boffut,  whofe  la¬ 
bours  in  this  department  of  fcience  have  been  very  af- 
fiduous  and  fuccelsful,  have,  in  as  far  as  they  coincide, 
afforded  the  fame  refill ts  as  thofe  of  Michelotti.  Though 
performed  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  they  are  equally  entitled 
to  our  confidence,  and  have  the  merit  of  being  made  in 
cafes  which  are  moft  likely  to  occur  in  practice.  In 
order  to  determine  what  were  the  motions  of  the  fluid 
particles  in  the  interior  of  a  velfel  emptying  itfelf  by 
an  orifice,  M.  Boffut  employed  a  glafs  cylinder,  to  the 
bottom  of  which  different  adjutages  were  fitted  ;  and  he 
found  that  all  the  particles  defeend  at  firft  vertically, 
but  that  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  orifice  they  turn 
from  their  firft  dire&ion  towards  the  aperture.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  oblique  motions,  the  fluid  vein  forms 
a  kind  of  truncated  conoid,  whofe  greateft  bafe  is  the 
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orifice  hfelf,  haying  its  altitude  equal  to  the  radius  of  Hiftory. 

the  orifice,  and  its  bafes  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  —It  ap- ' - r~- 

pears  alfo,  from  the  experiments  of  Boffut,  that  when 
water  iffues  through  an  orifice  made  in  a  thin  plate, 
the  expence  of  water,  as  deduced  from  theory,  is  to 
“e  'ea.1Je*Penc?  as  16  ^  xo,  or  as  8  to  5  ;  and,  when 
the  fluid  lflues  through  an  additional  tube,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  follows  the  fides  of  the  tube,  as  16  to 

I3£Tnranalyfing  Ae  eflfeas  of  he  found, 

1.  lhat  fmall  orifices  gave  le(5  water  in  proportion  than 
great  ones,  on  account  of  friftion  ;  and,  2.  That  when 
the  height  of  the  refervoir  was  augmented,  the  contrac- 
tion  of  the  fluid  vein  was  alfo  increafed,  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  water  diminiftied  j  and  by  means  of  thefe  two 
laws  he  was  enabled  to  determine  the  quantity  of  water 
difeharged,  with  all  the  precifion  he  could  wifh.  In 
his  experiments  on  the  motion  of  water  in  canals  and 
tubes,  he  found  that  there  was  a  fenfible  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  motion  of  water  in  the  former  and  the  latter. 

Under  the  fame  height  of  refervoir,  the  fame  quantity 
of  water  always  flows  in  a  canal,  whatever  be  its  length 
and  declivity ;  whereas,  in  a  tube,  a  difference  in  length 
and  declivity  has  a  very  confiderable  influence  on  the 
quantity  of  water  difeharged — According  to  the  theory 
of  the  refiftance  of  fluids,  the  impulfe  upon  a  plane  fur- 
face,  is  as  the  produft  of  its  area  multiplied  by  the 
fquare  of  the  fluid’s  velocity,  and  the  fquare  of  the  fine 
©i  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  experiments  of  Boffut 
made  in  conjundion  with  D’Alembert  and  Condorcet’ 
prove,  that  this  is  fenfibly  true  when  the  impulfe  is  per! 
pendicular  j  but  that  the  aberrations  from  theory  in- 
creafe  with  the  angle  of  impulfion.  They  found,  that 
when  the  angle  of  impulfion  was  between  50°  and  90°, 
the  ordinary  theory  may  be  employed,  that  the  refift! 
ances  thus  found  will  be  a  little  lefs  than  they  ought- 
to  be,  and  the  more  fo  as  the  angles  recede  from  90°. 

I  he  attention  of  Boffut  was  dire&ed  to  a  variety  of 
other  interefting  points,  which  we  cannot  ftop  to  notice, 
but  for  which,  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of 
that  ingenious  author. 

20.  The  ofcillation  of  waves,  which  was  firft  dif-  Inquiries  of 
cuffed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  afterwards  by  D’A-^'  Fiau- 
lembert,  in  the  article  Ondes,  in  the  French  Ency- 8ergue5. 
clopaedia,  was  now  revived  by  M.  Flaugergues,  who theofdl^ 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  opinions  of  thefe  philofo-laticm  o£ 
phers.^  He  maintained,  that  a  wave  is  not  the  effett  of waves- 

a  motion  in  the  particles  of  water,  by  which  they  rife 
and  fall  alternately,  in  a  ferpentine  line,  when  moving 
from  the  centre  where  they  commenced  ;  but  that  it  is 
a  kind  of  intumefcence,  formed  by  a  depreflion  at  the 
place  where  the  impulfe  is  firft  made,  which  propagates 
itfelf  in  a  circular  manner  when  removing  from  the 
point  of  impulfe.  A  portion  of  the  water,  thus  elevat¬ 
ed,  he  imagines,  flows  from  all  fides  into  the  hollow 
formed  at  the  centre  of  impulfe,  fo  that  the  water  be¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  heaped  up,  produces  another  intumef- 
cence,  which  pr.pagates  itfelf  as  formerly.  From  this 
theory,  M.  Flaugergues  concludes,  and  he  has  confirm¬ 
ed  the  conclufion  by  experiment,  that  all  waves,  whe¬ 
ther  great  or  fmall,  have  the  fame  velocity. 

21.  1  his  difficult  fubjeft  has  alio  been  dilcuffed  byAndoflVI* 
M.  de  la  Grange,  in  his  Mecanique  Jnahjtique.  Hede  la 
found,  that  the  velocity  of  waves,  in  a  canal,  is  equal  Grange, 
to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling 
through  a  height  equal  to  half  the  depth  of  the  water 

in 
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Nydxofta-  in  the  canal.  If  this  depth,  therefore,  be  one  foot,  the 
.  UCS|  ,  velocity  of  the  waves  will  be  5.495  feet  in  a  fecond  ; 

and  if  the  depth  is  greater  or  lefs  than  this,  their  velocity 
will  vary  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth,  provided 
it  is  not  very  confiderable.  If  we  fuppofe  that,  in  the 
formation  of  waves,  the  water  is  agitated  but  to  a  very 
fmall  depth,  the  theory  of  La  Grange  may  be  employed, 
whatever  be  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  figure  of  its 
bottom.  This  fuppofition,  which  is  very  plaufible,  when 
we  confider  the  tenacity  and  adhefion  of  the  particles  of 
wrater,  has  alfo  been  confirmed  by  experience. 

Experi-  22.  The  mod  fuccefsful  labourer  in  the  fcience  of 
merits  and  hydrodynamics,  was  the  chevalier  Buat,  engineer  in 
the°cheva  orc^naiT  to  king  of  France.  Following  in  the  fteps 
tier  de  Rbbe  BolTut,  he  profecuted  the  inquiries  of  that 

Buat.  philofopher  with  uncommon  ingenuity  ;  and  in  the 
year  1786,  he  publifhed  his  Principes  d1  Hydraulique, 
which  contains  a  fatisfaCtory  theory  of  the  motion  of 
fluids  founded  folely  upon  experiments.  The  che¬ 
valier  du  Buat  confidered,  that  if  water  were  a  per¬ 
fect  fluid,  and  the  channels  in  which  it  flowed  infi¬ 
nitely  frnooth,  its  motion  would  be  continually  accele¬ 
rated,  like  that  of  bodies  deTcending  in  an  inclined 
plane.  But  as  the  motion  of  rivers  is  not  continually 
accelerated,  and  foon  arrives  at  a  date  of  uniformity,  it 
is  evident  that  the  vifcidity  of  the  water,  and  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  channel  in  which  it  defcends,  mud  equal  the 
accelerating  force.  M.  Buat,  therefore,  aflumes  it  as 
a  propofition  of  fundamental  importance,  that  when 
water  flows  in  any  channel  or  bed,  the  accelerating 
force,  which  obliges  it  to  move,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of 
all  the  refinances  which  it  meets  with,  whether  they 
arife  from  its  own  vifcidity  or  from  the  friCtion  of  its 
bed.  This  principle  was  employed  by  M.  Buat,  in 
the  firft  edition  of  his  work,  which  appeared  in  1779  ; 
but  the  theory  contained  in  that  edition  was  founded 
on  the  experiments  of  others.  He  foon  faw,  however, 
that  a  theory  fo  new,  and  leading  to  refults  fo  different 
from  the  ordinary  theory,  fhould  be  founded  on  new 
experiments  more  direCt  than  the  former,  and  he  was 
employed  in  the  performance  of  thefe  from  1780  to 
1783.  The  experiments  of  Bofiut  having  been  made 
only  on  pipes  of  a  moderate  declivity,  M  Buat  found 
it  neceflary  to  fupply  this  defeCt.  He  ufed  declivities  of 
every  kind,  from  the  fmalleft  to  the  greateft  ;  and  made 
,  his  experiments  upon  channels,  from  a  line  and  a  half 


in  diameter,  to  feven  or  eight  fquare  toifes.  All  thefe  Hydrofta- 
experiments  he  arranged  under  fome  circumflances  of  ^cs* 
refemblance,  and  produced  the  following  propofition,  v  ^ 
which  agrees  in  a  mod  wonderful  manner  with  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  faCts  which  he  has  brought  toge- 

ther,  viz.  V— * -^L..01 — 0.3X1/ — 0.1,  where 
j— “L-^/  s  -j- 1 .6 

d  is  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  s  the  Hope  of  the  pipe, 
or  of  the  furface  of  the  current,  and  V  the  velocity 
with  which  the  water  iffues.  The  theory  of  M.  Buat, 
with  its  application  to  practice,  will  be  found  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  River  and  WATER-Works. 

23.  M.  Venturi,  profeffor  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  Refearclies 
univerfity  of  Modena,  has  lately  brought  to  light  fome  of  M.Veo- 
curious  faCts  refpeCting  the  motion  of  water,  in  his  work tur** 

on  the  “  Lateral  Communication  of  Motion  in  Fluids.” 

He  obferved,  that  if  a  current  of  water  is  Introduced  with 
a  certain  velocity  into  a  veflel  filled  with  the  fame  fluid 
at  reft,  and  if  this  current  palling  through  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  is  received  in  a  curvilineal  channel,  the  bottom 
of  which  gradually  rifes  till  it  palfes  over  the  rim  of  the 
veflel  itfelf,  it  will  carry  along  with  it  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  veflel  ;  fo  that  after  a  fhort  time  has  elapfed,  there 
remains  only  the  portion  of  the  fluid  which  was  originally 
below  the  aperture  at  which  the  current  entered.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  called  by  Venturi,  the  lateral 
communication  of  motion  in  fluids  ;  and,  by  its  afliftance, 
he  has  explained  many  important  faCts  in  hydraulics. 

He  has  not  attempted  to  explain  this  principle  ;  but  has 
ftiewn,  that  the  mutual  aCtion  of  the  fluid  particles  does 
not  afford  a  fatisfaCtory  explanation  of  it.  The  work 
of  Venturi  contains  many  other  interefting  difeuflions,. 
which  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  reader. 

24.  The  fcience  of  hydrodynamics  has  of  late  years  Expert- 
been  cultivated  by  M.  Eytelwein  of  Berlin,  whofe  prac-ments  of 

tical  conclufions  coincide  nearly  with  thofe  of  Boflut; _ Eytelwein 

by  Dr  Matthew  Young,  late  bifhop  of  Clonfert,  whoan^other^ 
has  explained  the  caufe  of  the  increafed  velocity  of  ef¬ 
flux  through  additional  tubes,  and  by  Mr  Vince,  Dr 

T.  Young,  Coulomb,  and  Don  George  Juan  ;  but  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any  fur¬ 
ther  account  of  their  labours  at  prefent.  We  rauft  now 
proceed  to  initiate  the  reader  into  the  fcience  itfelf,  be¬ 
ginning  with  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the  pref- 
fure,  equilibrium,  and  cohefion  ©f  non-elaftic  fluids. 


PART  I.  HYDROSTATICS. 


Definition  25.  HYDROSTATICS  is  that  branch  of  the  fei- 
cf  hydro-  'ence  of  hydrodynamics  which  comprehends  the  preflure 
fUncs.  and  equilibrium  of  non-elaftic  fluids,  as  water,  oil,  mer¬ 
cury,  See.  ;  the  method  of  determining  the  fpecific 
gravities  of  fubftances,  the  equilibrium  of  floating  bo¬ 
dies  (a),  and  the  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction. 

Definitions  and  Preliminary  Obfervations . 

Definition  ~6.  A  fluid  is  a  collection  of  very  minute  particles,  co- 
of  a  fluid,  hering  fo  little  among  themfelves,  that  they  yield  to  the 
fmalleft  force,  and  are  eafily  moved  among  one  another. 
Perfect  27.  Fluids  have  been  divided  into  perfeB  and  imper- 

fluids. 


feB.  In  perfeCt  fluids  the  conftituent  particles  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  endowed  with  no  cohefive  force,  and  to  be 
moved  among  one  another  by  a  preflure  infinitely  fmall. 

But,  in  imperfeCt  or  vifeous  fluids,  the  mutual  cohefion  lmperfe<& 
of  their  particles  is  very  fenfible,  as  in  oil,  varnifh^mds. 
melted  glafs,  &c. ;  and  this  tenacity  prevents  them 
from  yielding  to  the  fmalleft  preflure.  Although  wa¬ 
ter, ,  mercury,  alcohol,  &c.  have  been  clafled  among 
perfeCt  fluids,  yet  it  is  evident  that  neither  thefe  nor 
any  other  liquid  is  poflefled  of  perfeCt  fluidity.  When 
a  glafs  veflel  is  filled  with  water  above  the  brim,  it  af- 
fumes  a  convex  furface;  and  when  a  quantity  of  it  is 

thrown 


(a)  The  difeuflion  of  this  fubjeCt  b  referyed  as  an  introduction  to  the  article  S  Hip-Building* 
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thrown  on  the 'floor,  it  is  difperfed  into  a  variety  of 
— ■ ,Ittle  globules,  which  can  fcarcely  be  feparated  front 
one  another.  Even  mercury,  the  moft  perfea  of  all 
the  fluids,  is  endowed  with  fuch  a  cohefive  force  among 
its  particles,  that  if  a  glafs  tube,  with  a  fmall  bore,  is 
immerfed  in  a  veffel  full  of  this  fluid,  the  mercury  will 
be  lower  in  the  tube  than  the  furface  of  the  furrounding 
fluid  i — if  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  be  put  in  a  glafs  veffel, 
with  a  gentle  riling  in  the  middle  of  its  bottom,  the 
mercury  will  defert  the  middle,  and  form  itfelf  into  a 
nng,  confiderably  rounded  at  the  edges ;  or  if  feveral 
drops  of  mercury  be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  flat  glafs, 
they  will  affume  a  fpherical  form  ;  and  if  "brought  with¬ 
in  certain  limits,  they  will  conglobulate  and  form  a 
jingle  drop.  Now,  all  thefe  phenomena  concur  to 
prove,  that  the  particles  of  water  have  a  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion  for  each  other ;  that  the  particles  of  mercury  have 
a  greater  attra&ion  for  one  another,  than  for  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  glafs}  and,  confequently,  that  thefe  fubftances 
are  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  perfeft  fluids. 

28.  It  was  univerfally  believed,  till  within  the  laft 
45  years,  that  water,  mercury,  and  other  fluids  of  a  fi- 
milar  kind,  could  not  be  made  to  occupy  a  fmaller 
fpace,  by  the  application  of  any  external  force.  This 
opinion  was  founded  on  an  experiment  made  by  Lord 
Bacon,  who  inclofed  a  quantity  of  water  in  a  leaden 
globe,  and  by  applying  a  great  force  attempted  to 
compreis  the  water  into  lefs  fpace  than  it  occupied  at 
firft  ;  The  water,  however,  made  its  way  through  the 
pores  of  the  metal,  and  flood  on  its  furface  like  dew. 
The  fame  experiment  was  afterwards  repeated  at  Flo¬ 
rence  by  the  academy  del  Cimento,  who  filled  a  filver 
globe  with  water,  and  hammered  it  with  fuch  force  as 
to  alter  its  form,  and  drive  the  v/ater  through  the  pores 
of  the  metal.  Though  thefe  experiments  were  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  decifive  proofs  of  incompreiTibility,  yet 
Bacon  himfelf  feems  to  have  drawn  from  his  experi¬ 
ment  a  very  different  conclufion  \  for  after  giving  an 
account  of  it,  he  immediately  adds,  that  he  computed 
into  how  muck  lefs  /pace  the  water  was  driven  hi/  this 
violent  preffure  (b).  This  paffage  from  Lord  Bacon 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  noticed  by  any  writer  on 
hydroflatics,  and  appears  a  complete  proof  that  the 
compreffibility  of  water  was  fairly  deducibie  from  the 
iffue  of  his  experiment.  In  confequence  of  the  reliance 
which  was  univerfally  placed  on  the  refult  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  experiment,  fluids  have  generally  been  divided 
into  comprejjible  and  ^  incomprefiible,  or  elajlic  and  non- 
elafiic fluids ;  water,  oil,  alcohol,  and  mercury,  being  re- 
garded  as  incompreflible  and  non.elaftic ;  and  air,  fleam, 
and  other  aeriform  fluids,  as  compreflible  or  elaftic. 

29.  About  the  year  1761,  the  ingenious  Mr  Canton 
began  to  confiderthis  fubjeft  with  attention,  and  diftruft- 
ing  the  refult  obtained  by  the  academy  del  Cynento, 
refolved  to  bring  the  queftion  to  a  decifive  iffue  (c). 
Having  procured  a  fmall  glafs  tube,  about  two  feet 
"dth  a  ball  at  one  end,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter,  he  filled  the  ball  and  part  of  the  tube  with 
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mercury,  and  brought  it  to  the  temperature  of  50°  of  Hydrofta.* 

Fahrenheit.  I  he  mercury  then  flood  fix  inches  and  a  ti(  S- 

half  above  the  ball  ;  but  after  it  had  been  raffed  to  the  ‘ 
top  of  the  tube  by  heat,  and  the  tube  fealed  hermeti¬ 
cally,  then,  upon  bringing  the  mercury  to  its  former 
temperature  of  50°,  it  flood  T^th  of  an  inch  higher  in 
the  tube  than  it  did  before.  By  repeating  the  fame 
experiment  with  water  exhauftedof  air,  inftead  of  mer¬ 
cury,  the  water  flood  TV*th  of  an  inch  higher  in  the 
tube  than  it  did  at  firft.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
when  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  was  removed  the 
water  and  mercury  expanded,  and  that  the  water  ex¬ 
panded  -rWth  of  an  inch  more  than  the  mercury.  By 
placing  the  apparatus  in  the  receiver  of  a  condenfinK 
engine,  and  condenfing  the  air  in  the  receiver,  he  in* 
creafed  the  preffure  upon  the  water,  and  found  that  it 
defcended  in  the  tube.  Having  thus  afcertained  the 
tatt,  that  water  and  mercury  are  compreflible,  he  fub- 
jected  other  fluids  to  fimilar  experiments,  and  obtained 
the  remits  in  the  following  table. 

Millionth  Parts, 


Comprefiion  of  mercury,  3 
fea-water,  40 
rain-water,  46 
oil  of  olives,  48 
fpirit  of  wine,  66 


Specific  Gravity . 

*3-595 
1.028 
1.000 
0.918 
0.846 


Left  it  ftiould  be  imagined  that  this  fmall  degree  of 
compreffibihty  arofe  from  air  imprifoned  in  the  water 
Mr  Canton  made  the  experiment  on  fome  water  which 
had  imbibed  a  confiderable  quantity  of  air,  and  found 
that  Us  compreffibility  was  not  in  the  leaft  augmented. 

By  mfpe fling  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  feen  that 
the  compreffibility  of  the  different  fluids  is  nearly  in  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  their  fpecific  gravities. 

30.  The  experiments  of  Mr  Canton  have  been  late- and  con- 
ly  confirmed  by  Profeffor  Zimmerman.  He  found  that^rmecl 
fea-water  was  compreffed  T^th  part  of  its  bulk  when 
inclofed  in  the  cavity  of  a  ilrong  iron  cylinder,  and  un-man* 
der  the  influence  of  a  force  equal  to  a  column  of  fea- 
water  1000  feet  high.  From  thofe  fa&s,  it  is  obvious 

that  fluids  are  fufceptible  of  contraaion  and  dilatation, 
and  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  nature  for  their  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  compreflible  and  incompreflible.  If 
fluids  are  compreflible,  they  will  alfo  be  elaftic’;  for 
when  the  comprefling  force  is  removed,  they  will  reco¬ 
ver  their  former  magnitude  j  and  hence  their  divifion 
into  elaftic  and  non-elaftic  is  equally  improper. 

31.  The  doarines  of  hydroftatics  have  been  dedu¬ 
ced  by  different  philofophers  from  different  properties 
of  fluids.  Euler  has  founded  his  analyfis  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  property,  “  that  when  fluids  are  fubjeaed  to  any 
preffure,  that  preflure  is  fo  diffufed  throughout  the 
mafs,  that  when  it  remains  in  equilibrio  all  its  parts 
are  equally  preffed  in  every  direaion  (d).”  D’Alem¬ 
bert  at  firft  (e)  deduced  the  principles  of  hydroftatics 
from  the  property  which  fluids  have  of  rifmg  to  the  fame 
altitude  in  any  number  of  communicating  veffels}  but  he 

afterwards 


(b)  Bacon’s  works,  by  Shaw,  vol. ii.  p.  521.  Novum  Organum,  part  ii.  fe£l.  2.  aph.  45.  5  222. 

th®  ph,1°f°phical  Tranfafhons  for  1762  and  1764,  vols  lii.  and  liv.  5 

(d)  Nov,  Comment,  PetropoL  tom.  xiii.  p,  305. 

(E)  Melanges  de  Literature ,  d'Hifloire,  et  Pki/ofophie, 
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preffure,  afterwards  *  adopted  the  fame  property  as  Euler  -from 
Fluids.  the  f°undat\on  which  it  furnilhes  for  an  algebraical 

v.. v — calculus.  'J.  he  fame  property  has  been  employed  by 

*Trartdes  BolTut,  Prony,  and  other  writers,  and  will  form  the  Erft 
Fluides,  proportion  of  the  following  chapter. 

§  20. 

Chap.  I.  On  the  Preffure  and  Equilibrium  of  Fluids . 


Proposition  I. 

32.  When  a  mafs  of  fluid,  fuppofed  without 
weight,  is  fubje£ted  to  any  prefiure,  that  pref- 
fure  is  fo  diffufed  throughout  the  whole,  that 
when  it  remains  in  equilibrio  all  its  parts  are 
equally  prefled  in  every  direction. 


The  parts  As  it  is  the  diftinguifhing  property  of  fluids  that 
of  a  fluid  their  particles  yield  to  the  fmalleft  preffure,  and  are 
fubje<fted  eafily  moved  among  themfelves  (26.),  it  neceffarily 
lire,  are  F°H°WS>  that  if  any  particle  is  more  prefled  towards  one 
equally  fide  than  towards  another,  it  will  move  to  that  fide 
prefled  in  where  the  prefliire  is  leafl  5  and  the  equilibrium  of  the 
every  di-  fluid  mafs  will  be  inftantly  deftroyed.  But  by  the  hy- 
re  10a*  pothefis  the  fluid  is  in  equilibrio,  confequently  the  par¬ 
ticle  cannot  move  towards  one  fide,  and  muft  therefore 
be  equally  preffed  in  every  direction. 

Plate  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  general  law,  let  EF  (fig.  1.) 
CCLXIU.  be  a  veflel  full  of  any  liquid,  and  let  m  n,  op  be  two  ori- 
fig- 1.  fices  at  equal  depths  below  its  furface  j  then,.in  order  to 
prevent  the  water  from  efcaping,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
apply  two  pillions,  A  and  B,  to  the  orifices  m  n,op  with 
the  fame  force,  whether  the  orifice  be  horizontal  or  ver¬ 
tical,  or  in  any  degree  inclined  to  the  horizon  5  fo  that 
the  prefiure  to  which  the  fluid  mafs  is  fubjeft,  which  in 
this  cafe  is  its  own  gravity,  muft  be  diftributed  in  every 
direction.  But  if  the  fluid  has  no  weight,  then  the  pref¬ 
fure  exerted  againft  the  fluid  at  the  orifice  & />,  by  means 
of  the  pifton  B,  will  propagate  itfelf  through  every  part 
of  the  circular  veflel  EF,.fo  that  if  the  orifices  m  n,  t  u 
are  fhut,  and  rs  open,  the  fluid  would  rufti  through 
this  aperture  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  ruth  through 
mnov  tv,  were  all  the  other-orifices  fhut.  Thispropofi- 
tion,  however,  is  true  only  in  the  cafe  of  perfect  fluids  j 
for  when  there  is  a  fenfible  cohefion  between  the  par¬ 
ticles,  as  in  water,  an  equilibrium  may  exift  even 
when  a  particle  is  lefs  prefled  in  one  direction  than  in 
another  ;  but  this  inequality  of  preffure  is  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  trifling,  that  the  propofition  may  be  confidered 
as  true,  even. in  cafes  of  imperfect  fluidity... 


Prop.  II. 

FiS*  *•  33*  to  the  equal  orifices  mn ,  tu,op>  r  s  of  a 

veflel,  containing  a  fluid  deftitute  of  weight,  be 
applied  equal  powers  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  dire£tion,  or  if  the  orifices  in  n,  Sec.  be 
unequal,  and  the  powers  A,  B,  See.  which  are 
refpeaively  applied  to  them  be  proportional  to, 
the  orifices,  thefe  powers  will  be  in  equilibrio.. 

It  is  evident  from  the  lad  propofition,  that  the  pref¬ 
fure  exerted  by  the  power  B  is  tranfmitted  equally  to 
the  orifices  mn,  rs ,  tv,  that  the  preffure  of  the  power 
C  is  tranfmitted  equally  to  the  orifices  m  n,  op,  t  u,  and 
fo  on  with  all  the  other  powers.  Every  orifice  then  is 
influenced  with  the  fame  preffure,,  and,  confequently, 
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none  of  the  powers  A,  B,  C,  D,  can  yield  to  the  aftion  Preffure, 
of  the  reft.  The  fluid  mafs,  therefore,  will  neither  ^c*.of 
change  its  form  nor  its  fituation,  and  the  powers  A,  B. ,  Fiulds’  , 
C,  D  will  be  in  equilibrio. — If  the  powers  A,  B,  C,  D  v 
are  not  equal  to  one  another,  nor  the  orifices  mn,  0 p, 
r  s,  tv;  but  if  A  :  B zzm  n  :  0 p,  and  fo  on  with  the 
reft,  the  fluid  will  ftill  be  in  equilibrio.  Let  A  be 
greater  than  B,  then  m  n  will  be  greater  than  op  ;  and 
whatever  number  of  times  B  is  contained  in  A,  fo  ma¬ 
ny  times  will  op  be  contained  in  mn.  IfA=r2B, 
then  rn  tizz'lop,  and  fince  the  orifice  m  n  is  double  of 
°P >  the  preffure  upon  it  muft  alfo  be  double  >  and,  in 
order  to  refill  that  preffure,  the  power  A  muft  alfo  be 
double  of  B  ;  but,  by  hypothefis,  A=2  B,  confequent- 
ly  the  preffures  upon  the  orifices,  or  the  powers  A,  B, 
will  be  in  equilibrio.  If  the  power  A  is  any  other 
multiple  of  B,  it  may  be  fliewn  in  the  fame  way  that 
the  fluid  will  be  in  equilibrio. 

Prop.  III. 

34*  The  furface  of  a  fluid,  influenced  by  the  force' 
of  gravity  and  in  equilibrio  in  any  veflel,  is  ho-* 
rizontal,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of. 
gravity. 

Let  the  furface  of  the  fluid  be  fuppofed  to  affume  the  The  furface 
waving  form  APEE.  Any  particle  P  in  the  furface  of  fluids  ho¬ 
of  the  fluid  is  influenced  by  the  force  of  gravity,  which  r^zonta^ 
may  be  reprefented  by  PS,  and  which  may  be  decom-^' 
pofed  into  two  forces  Pot,  Pn  in  the  direftion  of  the 
two  elementary  portions  of  the  furface  P  m,  P  n,  (fee 
Dynamics,  148).  But  fince  the  particle  Pis  in  a  ftate  of 
equilibrium,  the  force  of  gravity  adting  in  the  direftion 
P  m,  P  n  muft  be  deftroyed  by  equal  and  oppofite  forces, 
exerted  by  the  neighbouring  particles  againft  P  in  the 
direction  m  P,  n  P  ;  therefore  the  forces  P  m,  P  n  are 
equal  to  the  forces  m  P,  n  P.  Now  the  particle  P  be¬ 
ing  in  equilibrio,  muft  be  equally  preffed  in  every  di- 
reftion  (32.),  Wherefore  the  forces  Pm,  Pn  are 
equal,  and  by  the  doSrine  of  the  compofition  of  forces 
(fee  Dynamics,  133.  D),  the  angle  m  P  „  formed  by 
the  two  elementary  portions  P  ot,  P  n  of  the  furface  of 
the  fluid,  muft  be  bifeaed  by  PS,  the  line  which  re- 
prefonts  the  direaion  of  gravity.  The  fame  may  be 
proved  of  every  other  point  of  the  furface  of  the  fluid  • 

and  therefore  this  furface  muft. be  horizontal  or.  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  direaion  of  gravity. 

35.  This  propofition  may  be  otherwife  demonftrated. 

Prom  the  principles  of  mechanics,  it  is  obvious,  that 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  is  at  reft,  the 
body  itfelf  is  at  reft  ;  and  that  when  this  centre  is  not 
fupported,  the  body  itfelf  will  defoend,  till  it  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  fome  obftacle  from  getting  farther.  In  the 
fame  manner  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  fluid  mafs  will 
defoend  to  the  loweft  point  poffible  ;  and  it  can  be 
fliewn  that  this  centre  will  be  in  its  loweft  pofition  when 
the  furface  of  the  fluid  mafs  is  horizontal.  For  let 
FGHUfig.  2.)  be  anylfurface,  whether  folid  or.  fluid,  Fiff  „ 
and  C  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  point  C  is  nearer  the 
line  HI  when  FG  is  parallel  to  HI  and  refiilineal 
than  when  it  has  any  other  form  or  pofition.  When 
the  furface  FGHI  is  fufpended  by  the  point  C,  or  ba¬ 
lanced  upon  it,  it  will  be  in  equilibrio;  but  if  the  line 
F  is  made  to  affume  any  other  form  as  F  r  s  t  G,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  portion  G  op  of  the  furface  to  r  ,r  /,  the 

equilibriumi 
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equilibrium  will  be  deftroyed,  and  the  fide  FG  will 
Fluids.  PreP°nuerate.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reftore  the  equi- 
librium,  the  furface  muft  be  balanced  on  a  point  c  far¬ 
ther  from  HI ;  that  is,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fur- 
face  Frj-/o^)IH  is  c%  In  the  fame  way  it  may  be  (hewn, 
that  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  bounding  line  FG, 
the  quantity  of  furface  remaining  the  fame,  its  centre 
of  gravity  will  be  neareft  HI,  when  FG  is  reailineal 
and  parallel  to  it. — On  the  truth  contained  in  this  pro- 
pofition  depends  the  art  of  levelling,  and  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fpirit  level,  for  an  account  of  which  fee  Le¬ 
velling. 

36.  As  the  dire&ion  of  gravity  is  in  lines  which 
meet  near  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  as  it  appears 
from  this  proportion,  that  the  furface  of  fluids  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  that  direftion,  their  furface  will  be  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  fpheroid  fimilar  to  the  earth.  When  the  fur¬ 
face  has  no  great  extent,  it  may  be  fafely  confidered  as 
a  plane  \  but  when  it  is  pretty  large,  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  muft  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Prop.  IV. 

37.  The  furface  of  a  fluid  influenced  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  contained  in  any  number  of  com¬ 
municating  veflels,  however  different  in  form 
and  pofition,  will  be  horizontal. 

*?ieflU’laCC  be  a  fyftem  of  communicating  veflels 

in  an**  *nto  wbich  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  conveyed  :  It  will  rife 
number  of  *°  fame  height  in  each  velfel,  and  have  a  horizontal 
*  communi-  furface  ABCDE.  Suppofe  AGFE  a  large  velfel  full 
eating  vef-  of  water.  By  the  laft  propofition,  its  furface  ABCDE 
rizontal°"  be  horizontal.  Now,  if  any  body  be  plunged  into 

*  this  velfel,  the  cylinder  C  for  inftance,  the  furface  of 
the  fluid  will  If  ill  be  horizontal  j  for  no  reafon  could  be 
afligned  for  the  water’s  riling  on  one  fide  of  this  body 
any  more  than  on  another.  Let  us  now  take  out  the  cy¬ 
linder  C,  and  immerge  into  the  fluid,  fucceflively,  the 
folid  bodies  A  ,  B  by  C  r,  D  //,  then  after  each  immer- 
fion  the  furface  will  ff ill  be  horizontal }  and  when  all 
thefe  folids  are  immerged,  the  large  veffel  AF  will  be 
converted  into  the  fyftem  of  communicating  veflels  re- 
Fig.  4.  prefented  in  fig.  4.  \  in  which  the  furface  of  the  fluid 
will,  of  confequence,  be  horizontal. 

38.  This  propofition  may  be  alfo  demonftrated  by 
fuppofing  the  parts  A  a,  B  by  C  r,  D</,  converted  into 
ice  without  changing  their  former  magnitude.  When 
this  happens,  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  difturbed  *,  and 
the  fluid  mafs  AF,  whofe  furface  was  proved  to  be  ho¬ 
rizontal  by  the  laft  propofition,  will  continue  in  the 
fame  ftate  after  the  congelation  of  fome  of  its  pArts. 
That  is,  the  furface  of  the  fluid  in  the  communicating 
velfels  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  will  be  horizontal. 

This  pro-  39*  When  the  communicating  veflels  are  fo  fmall 
pofition  is  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  capillary  tubes,  the  fur- 
nottrue  face  of  the  fluid  will  not  be  horizontal.  From  the  at* 
communt  tr;i(^on  which  all  fluids  have  for  glafs,  they  rife  to  a 
eating  vef-  greater  height  in  fmaller  tubes  than  in  larger  ones,  and 
fels  are  ca-  the  quantity  of  elevation  is  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
pillary  diameters  of  the  bores.  In  the  cafe  of  mercury,  and 

tubes.  probably  of  melted  metals,  the  fluid  fubftance  is  de- 

prelfed  in  capillary  tubes,  and  the  depreflion  is  fubjefl 
to  the  fame  law.  The  fubjeft  of  capillary  attra&ion 
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win  be  treated  at  length  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  Preflure, 
article.  See.  of 

40.  This  propofition  explains  the  reafon  why  the  fur-  ,  Fluids* 
face  of  fmall  pools  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  is  always  on 
a  levebwith  the  furface  of  the  rivers  themfelves,  when 
there  is  any  fubterraneous  communication  between  the 
river  and  the  pool.  JLhe  river  and  the  pool  may  be 
confidered  as  communicating  veflels. 

Prop.  V. 

41.  If  a  mafs  of  fluid  contained  in  a  vefTel  be  in 
equilibrio,  any  particle  whatever  is  equally  pref- 
fed  in  every  direftion,  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  particles  whofe  height  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  particle  prefled  below 
the  furface  of  the  fluid. 

Immerfe  the  fmall  glafs  tube  mp ,  into  the  velfel  AB  Fig.  5. 
filled  with  any  fluid  ;  then  if  the  tube  is  not  of  the  ca¬ 
pillary  kind,  the  fluid  will  rife  to  n  on  the  fame  level 
with  the  furface  AB  of  the  fluid  in  the  velfel.  Now  it 
is  evident,  that  the  particle  p  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
mp  is  prelfed  downwards  by  the  fuperincumbent  column 
of  particles  /z  />,  which  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  par¬ 
ticle  p  below  the  furface  of  the  fluid.  But  lince  the 
mafs  of  fluid  is  in  equilibrio,  the  particle  p  is  prelfed 
equally  in  every  direction  :  Therefore,  the  particle  p  is 
prelfed  equally  in  every  direction  by  a  force  equal  to  the 
fuperincumbent  column  n p. 

Prop.  VI. 

42.  A  very  fmall  portion  of  a  velfel  of  any  form, 
filled  with  a  fluid,  is  prelfed  with  a  force  which 
is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticles  contained  in  that  furface,  its  depth  below 
the  furface  of  the  fluid,  and  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  fluid. 

Let  D p  EB  be  the  veffel,  and  rs  a  Very  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  its  furface,  the  preflure  upon  r  s  is  in  the  com¬ 
pound  ratio  of  the  number  of  particles  in  r  s,  and  np  its 
depth  below  the  horizontal  furface  DB.  Suppofe  the 
glafs  tube  mp  to  be  inferted  in  the  infinitely  fmall  aper¬ 
ture  />,  then,  abftra&ing  from  the  influence  of  capil¬ 
lary  attra&ion,  the  fluid  in  the  glafs  tube  will  afeend  to 
m  on  a  level  with  DB,  the  furface  of  the  fluid  in  the 
velfel,  and  the  particle  p  will  be  prelfed  with  a  column 
of  particles,  whofe  height  is  n p4  In  the  fame  way  it 
may  be  Ihewn,  that  every  other  particle  contained  be¬ 
tween  r  and  j*  is  prelfed  with  a  fimilar  column.  Then, 
fince pXnp  will  reprefent  the  preflure  of  the  column 
np  on  the  particle  p;  if  N  be  the  number  of  particles  in 
the  fpace  rr,  N Xnp  will  be  the  force  of  the  column 
fupported  by  the  fpace  r  s.  And  as  the  weight  of  this 
column  muft  increafe  with  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
fluid,  S  X  N  X  np  will  reprefent  its  preflure,  S  being  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

Prop.  VII. 

43.  The  preflure  upon  a  given  portion  of  the  bottom 
of  a  velfel,  whether  plane  or  curved,  filled  with 

any 
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any  fluid,  is  m  the  compound  ratio  of  the  area 
of  that  portion,  and  the  mean  altitude  of  the  fluid, 
that  is,  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  given  portion  from  the  furface 
of  the  fluid  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  preffure  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whofe 
bafe  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  given  portion,  and 
whofe  altitude  is  the  mean  altitude  of  the  fluid. 
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Let  AEGB  be  the  veffel,  and  AFB  the  furface  of 
the  fluid  which  it  contains.  Let  GH  be  a  given  por- 
tion  of  its  bottom,  and  C  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that 
portion.  Then  fliall  CF  be  the  mean  altitude  of  the 
fluid.— Conceive  the  portion  GH  to  be  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  fmall  elements  H  h,  G  g,  &c.  then 
(42.)  the  preflure  fuftained  by  the  elements  H/i  G g 

Will  berefpeaivelySxH/iXHtu;  3XG^Xg/,  &£ 

the  fpt  cific  gravity  of  the  fluid  being  called  S.  But  it 
follows  from  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  that 
the  fum  of  all  thefe  products  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  whole  portion  GH  into  CF  the  diftance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  horizontal  furface  of  the 
•fluid  (f).  Therefore  the  preflure  upon  the  portion 
.  11  1S  ,n  compound  ratio  of  its  furface  converted 
into  a  plane,  and  the  mean  altitude,  of  the  fluid. 
Hydroftatic  44-  Fr™  this  propofition  we  may  deduce  what  is  ee- 
paradov.  nerally  called  the  Hydrojlatic paradox,  viz.  that  the  pref. 

/ure  upon  the  bottoms  of  veffels  filled  with  fluid  does  not 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  they  contain ,  but 
upon  its  altitude ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  any  quantity  of 
fluid,  however  fmall,  may  be  made  to  balance  any  quantity 
or  any  weight,  however  great.  Let  ACOQRPDB  bea 
veffel  filled  with  water,  the  bottom  QR  will  fuftain  the 

as.  ^  u  FuPPorted  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  MQRN.  It  is  evident  (43.)  that  the  part  EF  is  pref- 
£d  with  the  column  of  fluid  ABEF,  and  that  the  part 
-DCx  equal  to  CD  is  puttied  upwards  with  the  weight  of 
a  column  equal  to  ABCD.  Now,  as  adion  and  re- 
attion  areequa!  and  contrary,  the  part  DG  reads  upon 

A  Rrn1  Ta!  t0  ,the  'veiSht  of  the  column 

3  a"d  Fbi  ev'deTnrt!y  fuftains  the  fmaller  column 
XJGbHj  therefore  FH  fuftains  a  preffure  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  two  columns  ABCD  and  DGFH  that 
is,  of  the  column  BIHF.  In  the  fame  way  it  may  be 
lhewn,  that  any  other  equal  portion  of  the  bottom  OR 
fuftains  a  fimilar  prefl'ure  ;  and  therefore  it  follows  that 
the  preffure  upon  the  bottom  QR  is  as  great  as  if  it  fop. 
ported  the  whole  column  MNQR  * 

1-  rru~  r. - - 1.  1  , 


For  fince  the  fluid  in  the  two  communicating  veffels  Preffure' 
•A.33,  CD  will  rife  to  the  fanje  level,  whatever  be  their  &-c* 
fize,  the  fluid  in  AB  evidently  balances  the  fluid  in  I'Iulds* 
CD;  and  any  furface  inn  is  preffed  with  the  fame  force 
in  the  diredion  Bm  by  the  fmall  column  AB,  as  it  is 
preffed  in  the  diredion  Dm  by  the  larger  column  CD. 

46.  Cor.  i.  From  this  propofition  it  follows,  that  Corollaries, 
the  whole  preflure  on  the  fides  of  a  veffel  which  are 
perpendicular  to  its  bafe,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
redangular  prifm  of  the  fluid,  whofe  altitude  is  that  of 
the  fluid,  and  whofe  bafe  is  a  parallelogram,  one  fide  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  fluid,  and  the  other 
to  half  the  perimeter  of  the  veffel. 

.  ?'  The  preffure  on  the  furface  of  a  hemifphe- 

rical  veffel  full  of  fluid,  is  equal  to  the  produd  of  its 
furface  multiplied  by  its  radius. 

.  CoR-  3- In  a  cubical  veffel  the  preffure  againft  onefide 
is  equal  to  half  the  preffure  againft  the  bottom;  and  the 
preffure  againft  the  fides  and  bottom  together,  is  to  that 
againft  the  bottom  alone  as  three  to  one.  Henee,  as 
the  preffure  againft  the  bottom  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  in  the  veffel,  the  preffure  againft  both  the  fides 
and  bottom  will  be  equal  to  three  times  that  weight. 

Cor.  IV.  The  preffure  fuftained  by  different  parts  of 
the  fide  of  a  veffel  are  as  the  fquares  of  their  depths  bq- 
Jow  the  furface;  and  if  thefe  depths  are  made  the  ah- 
icilfa  of  a  parabola,  its  ordinate  will  indicate  the  eorre- 
fpondmg  prefiures. 

Definition.  Definition. 

47;  The  centre  of  preffure  is  that  point  of  a  furface 


Fig.  6. 
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expofed  to  the  preffure  of  a  fluid,  to  which  if  the  total 
preffure  were  applied,  the  effed  upon  the  plane  would 
be  4 he  fame  as  when  the  preffure  was  diftributed  over 
the  whole  furface  :  Or,  it  is  that  point  to  which  if  a 
force  equal  to  the  total  preffure  were  applied  in  a  con- 
trary  diredion,  thenne  would  exadly  balance  the  other, 
or,  m  other  words,  the  force  applied  and  the  total  pref* 
lure  would  be  in  equilibria , 

Prop.  VIII. 

48.  The  centre  of  preffure  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  percuffion. 

Let  AB  be  a  veffel  full  of  water,  and  CE  the  fee- To  find  the 
ion  o  a  pane  whofe  centre  of  preflure  is  required,  centre  of 
Prolong  CE  till  it  cuts  the  furface  of  the  water  in  M  Preffure* 

1  ake  any  point  D,  and  draw  DO,  EP,  CN  perpendil 
cular  to  tire,  fnrf.ee  MP  Then  if  M  be  made  the  axis 


45-  The  fame  truth  may  be  deduced  from  Prow  IV  f  T  \  T  1  hen  if  M  be  the  axis 

Vol.  X.  Part  II.  P,IV-  °f  fufPenflon  o£  the  plane  CE,  the  centre  of  percuffion 
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Wont,.  pl..e  of  which  ABC  i.  .  f.aion,  .oh  ,«  l  b.  ,h.  ciT  Sf.S  & 

triangles  a  nb,  emb  (Euclid  VI  4  \  n b  mb-Cbn°-  g™?7  °f  tbe  w®,/hts  a’  c>  we  lhall  have  by  the  fimilar 

+  cxcCf7Jrcs(bB  i'r  B~',  +  C+6B-.But”B="Aa"d  tuB—cC,  therefore,  by  fubftitution  axaA 
fame  demonftration  may  be^exZded fo^ny  nambefof  weights. the’r  C°mm°n  Centre  °f  Sravit?>  the 
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of  the  plane  CE  revolving  round  M  will  alfo  be  the 
centre  of  preffure.  If  MCE  moves  round  M  as  a 
,  centre,  and  llrikcs  any  objed,  the  percuffive  force  of 
any  point  C  is  as  its  velocity,  that  is,  as  its  diftance 
CM  from  the  centre  of  motion  \  therefore  the  percuf- 
five  force  of  the  points  C,  D,  E,  are  as  the  lines  CM, 
DM,  EM.  But  the  preffures  upon  the  point  C,  D,  E^ 
are  as  the  lines  CN,  DO,  EP,  and  thefe  lines  are  to 
one  another  as  CM,  DM,  EM  ;  therefore  the  percuf- 
five  forces  of  the  points  C,  D,  E,  are  as  the  preffures 
upon  thefe  points.  Confequently,  the  centre  of  preffure 
will  always  coincide  with  the  centre  of  percufliom 

Sect.  II.  Injlruments  and  Experiments  for  illuf  rating 
the  Preffure  of  Fluids . 

49.  We  have  already  {hewn  in  art.  41.  that  the  prei- 
fure  upon  the  bottoms  of  veffels  filled  with  fluids  does  not 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  they  contain, 
but  upon  its  particular  altitude.  This  prepofition  has 
been  called  the  Hydroftatical  Paradox,  and  is  excel¬ 
lently  illuftrated  by  the  following  machine.  In  fig.  1. 
AB  is  a  box  which  contains  about  a  pound  of  water, 
and  abed  a  glafs  tube  fixed  to  the  end  C  of  the  beam 
of  the  balance,  and  the  other  end  to  a  moveable  bot¬ 
tom  which  fupports  the  water  in  the  box,  the  bottom 
and  wire  being  of  an  equal  weight  with  an  empty  fcale 
hanging  at  the  other  end  of  the  balance.  If  one  pound 
weight  be  put  into  the  empty  fcale,  it  will  make  the 
bottom  rife  a  little,  and  the  water  will  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  a ,  confequently  it  will  prefs  with  a 
force  of  one  pound  upon  the  bottom.  If  another  pound 
be  put  into  the  fcale,  the  water  will  rife  to  b9  twice  as 
high  as  the  point  a9  above  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  If 
a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  pound  be  put  fucceflively 
into  the  fcale,  the  water  will  rife  at  each  time  to  c ,  d, 
and^,  the  divisions  ab\  be ,  cdy  de  being  all  equal.  This 
w  ill  be  the  cafe,  how  ever  fmall  be  the  bore  of  the  glafs 
tube  y  and  fince  when  the  water  is  at  b ,  e9  d9  e9  the  pref¬ 
fures  upon  the  bottom  are  fucceflively  twice,  thrice, 
four  times,  and  five  times  as  great  as  when  the  water 
was  contained  within  the  box,  v/c  are  entitled  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  preffure  upon  the  bottom  of  the  veffel 
depends  altogether  on  the  altitude  of  the  water  in  the 
glafs  tube,  and  not  upon  the  quantity  it  contains.  If 
a  long  narrow  tube  full  of  water,  therefore,  be  fixed 
in  the  top  of  a  cafk  likewife,  full  of  water,  then  though 
the  tube  be  fo  fmall  as  not  to  hold  a  pound  of  the  fluid, 
the  preffure  of  the  water  in  the  tube  will  be  fo  great 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cafk  as  to  be  in  danger  of  burft- 
ing  it ;  for  the  preffure  is  the  fame  as  if  the  cafk  was 
continued  up  in  its  full  fize  to  the  height  of  the  tube, 
and  filled  with  water.  Upon  this  principle  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  however  fmall, 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  exerting  a  force  equal  t© 
any  aflignable  one,  by  increafmg  the  height  of  the 
column,  and  diminifhing  the  bafe  on  which  it  preffes. 
This,  however,  has  its  limits  \  for  when  the  tube  be¬ 
comes  fo  fmall  as  to  belong  to  the  capillary  kind,  the 
attraction  of  the  glafs  will  fupport  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  water  it  contains,  and  therefore  diminifh  the 
preffure  upon  its  bafe. 

50.  The  preceding  machine  muff  be  fo  conflruCled, 
that  the  moveable  bottom  may  have  no  friClion  againft 
the  infide  of  the  box,  and  that  no  water  may  get  be- 
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tween  it  and  the  box.  The  method  of  effecting  this 
will  be  manifeft  from  fig.  2.  where  ABCD  is  a  fec- 
tion  of  the  box,  and'  a  b  c  d  its  lid,  which  is  made  very  _ 
light.  The  moveable  bottom  E,  with  a  groove  round 
its  edges,  is  put  into  a  bladder  fg9  which  is  tied  clofe 
around  it  in  the  groove,  by  a  flrong  waxed  thread.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bladder  is  put  over  the  top  of  the  box 
at  a  and  d  all  around,  and  is  kept  firm  by  the  lid  a  b  c  d9 
fo  that  if  water  be  poured  into  the  box  through  the  a- 
perture  1 1  in  its  lid,  it  will  be  contained  in  the  fpace 
fEg  h,  and  the  bottom  may  be  raifed  by  pulling  the 
wire  i  fixed  to  it  at  E. 

51.  The  upward  preffure  of  fluids  is  excellently  il-The up- 
luftrated  by  the  hydroftatic  bellows.  The  form  given  warcl  Pref- 
to  this  machine  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Fergufon  {Lee- 

tures9  vol.  ii.  p.  111.)  is  represented  in  fig.  3.  where  trated1  by  " 
ABCD  is  an  oblong  fquare  box,  into  one  of  whofe  the  hydro- 
fides  is  fixed  the  upright  glafs  tube  a  I,  which  is  bent  ftatic  bel- 
into  a  right  angle  at  the  lower  end  as  at  /,  fig.  4.  : 

To  this  bent  extremity  is  tied  the  neck  of  a  large 
bladder  K,  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Over5* 
this  bladder  is  placed  the  moveable  board  L,  figs.  3. 
and  4.  in  which  the  upright  wire  M  is  fixed.  Leaden 
weights  NN,  with  holes  in  their  centre,  to  the  amount 
of  16  pounds,  are  put  upon  this  wire,  and  prefs  with 
all  their  weight  upon  the  board  L.  The  crofs  bar  p 
is  then  put  on,  in  order  to  keep  the  glafs  tube  in  an 
upright  pofition  ,  and  afterwards  the  piece  EFG  for 
keeping  the  weights  NN  horizontal,  and  the  wire  M 
vertical.  Four  upright  pins,  about  an  inch  long,  are 
placed  in  the  corners  of  the  box,  for  the  purpofe  of  fup- 
porting  the  board  L,  and  preventing  it  from  prefling 
together  the  fides  of  the  bladder.  When  the  machine 
is  thus  fitted  up,  pour  water  into  the  tube  I  till  the 
bladder  is  filled  up  to  the  board  L.  Continue  pouring 
in  more  water,  and  the  upward  preffure  which  it  will 
excite  in  the  bladder  will  raife  the  board  with  all  the 
weights  NN,  even  though  the  bafe  of  the  tube  Ihould  be 
fo  fmall  as  to  contain  no  more  than  an  ounce  of  water. „ 

52.  That  the  preffure  of  fluids  arifes  from  their  gravi*  Experiment 

ty,  and  is  propagated  in  every  dire&ion,  may  be  prov-for  fhewing 
ed  by  the  following  experiment.  Infert  into  an  empty  0f 

veffel,  a  number  of  glafs  tubes  bent  into  various  angles. fl^sarife5 
Into  their  lower  orifices  introduce  a  quantity  of  mercury,  fr0m  their 
which  will  reft  in  the  longer  legs  on  a  level  with  thefe  gravity,  and 
orifices.  Let  the  veffel  be  afterwards  filled  with  water  \ 1S  propaga* 
and  it  will  be  feen,  while  the  veffel  is  filling,  that  the ^gjcjjon^ 
mercury  is  gradually  preffed  from  the  lower  orifices  to¬ 
wards  tlie  higher,  where  the  water  is  prevented  from 
entering.  Now,  in  confequence  of  the  various  angles 

into  which  the  glafs  tubes  are  bent,  the  lower  orifices 
point  to  almoft  every  dire£lion  \  and  therefore  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  preffure  of  the  fuperincumbcnt  water  is 
propagated  in  every  direction.  When  a  ftraight  tube 
is  employed  to  (hew  the  upward  preffure  of  fluids,  the 
mercury  which  is  introduced  into  its  lower  extremity 
mull  be  kept  in  by  the  finger  till  the  height  of  the 
water  above  the  orifice  is  equal  to  fourteen  times  the 
length  of  the  column  of  quickfilver  :  When  the  finger  . 
is  removed  the  mercury  will  afeend  in  the  tube.  for  fhewing 

53.  The  preflure  of  the  fuperior  firata  of  fluids  upon  that  thefu- 
thc  inferior  firata  may  be  fliown  in  the  following  man-periorftrata 
ner.  Immerfe  two  tubes  of -different  bores,  but  not  0fP^e^P°.n 
the  capillary  kind,  in  a  veffel  of  mercury.  The  mer-^^Qf1 
cury  will  rife  in  the  tube  op  a  level  with  its  furface  fluids. 

in 
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in  the  veffel.  Let  Water  then  be  poured  upon  the 
mercury  fo  as  not  to  enter  the  upper  orifices  of  the 
tubes,  the  prefTure  of  the  water  upon  the  inferior  fluid 
will  caufe  the  mercury  to  afcend  in  the  tubes  above  the 
level  of  that  in  the  veffel,  but  to  the  fame  height  in 
both  tubes.  The  columns  of  quickfilver  in  the  two 
tubes  are  evidently  fupported  by  the  prefTure  of  the 
water  on  the  inferior  fluid.  The  fame  experiment  may 
be  made  with  oil  and  tinged  water,  the  latter  being 
made  the  inferior  fluid. 

Befcription  54.  The  fyphon  is  an  inftrument  which  fhews  the 
of  the  fy-  gravitation  of  fluids,  and  is  frequently  employed  for  de¬ 
canting  liquors.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  bent  tube 
EABCF,  having  one  of  its  legs  longer  than  the  other. 
The  fhorter  leg  BCF  is  immerfed  in  the  fluid  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  veffel  D  $  and  if,  by  applying  the  mouth  to 
the  orifice  E,  the  air  be  fucked  out  of  the  tube,  the 
water  in  the  veffel  D  will  flow  off  till  it  be  completely 
emptied.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  atmofphere  which 
has  a  tendency  to  raife  the  water  in  the  fhorter  leg  EB 
by  its  prefTure  on  the  furface  of  the  water  at  C,  has  the 
fame  tendency  to  prevent  the  water  from  falling  from 
the  orifice  E,  by  its  prefTure  there,  and  therefore  if  the 
fyphon  had  equal  legs  as  AB,  BC,  no  water  could 
poffibly  iffue  from  the  orifice  E.  But  when  the  leg 
EB  is  longer  than  BC,  the  column  of  fluid  which  it 
contains  being  likewife  longer,  will  by  its  fuperior 
weight  caufe  the  water  to  flow  from  the  orifice  E,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  iffuing  fluid  will  increafe  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  legs  of  the  fyphon  is  made 
greater. 

Experiment  55.  In  order  to  (hew  that  the  effe£t  of  the  fyphon 

thaf1tl  eefSdep.ends  Upon  the  Srav!tations  of  fluids,  M.  Pafcal 
feaofthe'devlfed  the  following  experiment.  In  the  large  glafs 
fyphon  de-  veH'el  AB,  fatten  by  means  of  bees  wax  two  cylindrical 
pends  .n  cups  a,  b,  containing  tinged  water,  whofe  furface  is 
about  an  inch  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
Into  the  tinged  water  infert  the  legs  of  a  glafs  fyphon 
c  d,  having  an  open  tube  e  fixed  into  the  middle  of  it, 
and  put  a  wooden  cover  on  the  veffel  with  a  hole  in 
its  centre  to  receive  the  tube  and  keep  it  in  a  vertical 
pofition.  Then  through  the  funnel/,  fixed  in  another 
part  of  the  cover,  pour  oil  of  turpentine  into  the  larger 
veffel  till  it  flow  into  the  cups  <7,  b,  and  rife  above  the 
arch  of  the  fyphon.  The  preffure  of  the  oil  upon  the 
tinged  water  in  the  cups  will  caufe  the  water  to  pafs 
through  the  fyphon  from  the  higher  cup  to  the  lower, 
till  the  furfaces  of  the  water  in  both  the  cups  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  level.  In  order  to  explain  this,  fuppofe  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  e  b  to  pafs  through  the  legs  of  the  fyphon, 
and  the.  tinged  water  in  the  cups,  the  parts  of  this 
plane  within  the  legs  when  the  fyphon  is  full,  will  be 
equally  preffed  by  the  columns  of  tinged  water  c  e,  d b 
within  the  fyphon  ;  but  the  equal  parts  of  this  plane 
between  the  circumference  of  each  leg  of  the  fyphon, 
and  the  circumference  of  each  cylindrical  cup,  their 
diameters  being. equal,  17111  fuftain  unequal  pieffures 
from  their  fuperincumbent  columns,  though  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  thefe  columns  be  equal.  For  fince  tire  preffure 
upon  e  is  exerted  by  a  column  of  oil  a  c,  and  a  column 
of  water  a  e,  whereas  the  preffure  upon  b  is  exerted  by 
a  column  of  oil  h  d,  and  a  column  of  water  h  b ;  the 
column  c  e  which  contains  the  greateft  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  will  evidently  exert  the  greateft  force,  and  by  its 
preffure  will  drive  the  tinged  water  from  the  cup  <j, 
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Fluids. 


through  the  fyphon  a  c  d  into  the  cup  b7  until  a  perfe£l  Preffure, 
equilibrium  is  obtained  by  an  equality  between  the  co-  &c*  of 
lumns  of  water  a  e  and  h  b% 

Sect.  III.  application  of  the  Principles  of  Hydro/} a  tics 
to  the  ConJlruBion  of  Dykes ,  Sec.  for  refjling  the 
preffure  of  water. 

Definition.  Deanition.  ‘ 

A  dyke  is  an  obftacle  either  natural  or  artificial, 
which  oppofes  itfelf  to  the  conffant  effort  of  water  to 
fpread  itfelf  in  every  direction. 

56.  In  difeufling  this  important  branch  of  hydraulic  Different 
architecture,  we  muft  inquire  into  the  thicknefs  and  ways  in 
form  which  muft  be  given  to  the  dyke  in  order  to  refift  7ke  ma 
the  preffure  of  the  water.  In  this  inquiry  the  dyke  yfeld  toYhe 
may  be  confidered  as  a  folid  body  which  the  water  prefTure  of 
tends  to  overthrow  by  turning  it  round  upon  its  pofte-wate?* 
rior  angle  C  -7  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  folid,  whofe  Fl§*  8# 
foundation  is  immoveable,  but  which  does  not  refill  the 
preffure  of  the  water  through  the  whole  of  its  height, 
and  which  may  be  feparated  into  horizontal  fe£lions  by 
the  efforts  of  the  fluid.  A  dyke  may  be  confidered  alfo 
as  a  folid  body  which  can  be  neither  broken  nor  over* 
turned,  but  which  may  be  pufhed  horizontally  from  its 
bafe,  and  can  preferve  its  liability  only  by  the  friSlion  of 
its  bafe  on  the  ground  which  fupports  it.  On  thefe  con¬ 
ditions  are  founded  the  calculations  in  the  following 
propofition  which  contain  the  mod  ufeful  information 
that  theory  can  fuggeft  upon  the  conflru£lion  of  dykes. 

Prop.  I. 

57.  To  find  the  dimenfions  of  a  dyke  which  the  To  find  the 
water  tends  to  overthrow  by  turning  it  round  dimenflons 
its  pofterior  angle.  when  tile 

Let  ABCD  be  the  feftion  of  the  dyke,  confider-^^* 
ed  as  a  continuous  folid,  or  a.  piece  of  firm  mafonry, roundks 
UK  the  level  of  the  water  which  tends  to  overthrow  itpofteriojp 
by  turning  it  round  its  pofterior  angle  C,  fuppofed  toar,Sie* 
be  fixed,  and  let  AC,  BD,  be  right  lines  or  known  ^ 
curves.  It  is  required  to  determine  CD  the  thicknefs 
which  muft  be  given  to  its  bafe  to  prevent  it  from  be¬ 
ing  overturned. 

To  the  furface  of  the  water  HK  draw  the  ordinates 
PM,  p  m  infinitely  near  each  other,  and  let  fall  from 
the  points  H  and  M  the  perpendiculars  HT,  MX. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  ML  and  raife  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  CL,  and  fuppofe 


HP 

PM 

P p  or  MV  the  fluxion  of  x 

Vw  the  fluxion  of  y 

HT 

DT 

CD 

The  momentum  of  the  area  ABCD,  or  the 
force  with  which  it  refills  being  turned 
round  the  fulcrum  C 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  water 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  dyke 


:  X 

: y 

:  x 

'V 
:  a 

:b 
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58.  It  is  obvious  from  art.  41.  that  every  element  fuf- 
tains  a  perpendicular  preffure  proportional  to  the  height 
PM.  Let  RM  perpendicular  to  M  m  reprefent  the 
4  U  2  force 


; 
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P&fU0rfC’  for.ce  ®xerte<1  ^  tliC  column  of  water  M  mp  P,  and  let 
Fluids.  be  deeompofed  into  two  other  forces,  one  of  which 
' 11  Is  horizontal,  and  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  dyke 
round  the  point  C,  and  the  other  RY  Is  vertical  and 
tends  to  profs  the  dyke  upon  its  bafe.  The  force  R£)  is 

evidently  =j  Xy  X  M»,  (42.)  and  therefore  the  horizon¬ 
tal  part  of  it  will  be  only  syXMmX  |||.  But  the  tri- 
angle.5  ROM,  MV»i  are  evidently  fimilar,  confequer.t- 

ly  R£  :  RM=V  m  :  M  *;  hence  §2=1^- J_ 
m  .  KM  Mm-Mm 

Wherefore  by.  lubftitution  we  have  the  force  RQ= 

s  y  X  M  m  X  ar>d  dividing  by  M  m,  we  have  Rf) 

~sy  7j.  The  force  RQ_,  therefore,  will  always  be  the 
lame  as  the  force  againg  V  m,  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  curve  BD.  Now  the  momentum  of  this  force 
with  relation  to  the  fulcrum  C,  or  its  power  to  make 
the  dyke  revolve  round  C,  is  meafured  by  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  CL  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  motion  to  the 
direaion  in  which  the  force  is  exerted  (Sec  Mecha- 
Mcs),  confequently  this  momentum  will  be  ryyxCL 
-sy'yX.a—y  (fmce  CL=HT— PMrra— y)~s  ay'y 


on  •  Part  I. 

refill  its  overthrow,  therefore  we  fliall  have  an  equili-  Prefliire, 
brium  between  thefe  three  forces,  when  the  momentum  &c-  of 
of  the  horizontal  forces  is  made  equal  to  the  momen- ,  Flulds'  . 
fu™. of  the  vertical  forces,  added  to  that  of  the  dyke  v 
itlelf,  confequently 


-■ryyy,  whofe  fluent  is  • 


ayy  J1  y3 


which  by  fuppo- 


2  3 

ling  y-a  becomes  |  s  e?  for  the  total  momentum  of  the 
horizontal  efFort  of  the  water  to  turn  the  dyke  round 
C.  Tfie  vertical  force  RY  or  Q_M,  which  preffes  the 

dyke  upon  its  bafe,  is  evidently  iyxM«»x— ,  but 

RM’ 


confe- 


on  account  of  the  fimilar  triangles  — S—  x 
,  ,  „  .  S  RM~M  m’ 

quently  by  fubft.itution  we  fliall  have  the  force  RY 

~S7JX  M  m  x  y  X,  after  di  vifion  by  M  m.  The 

momentum,  therefore,  of  the  vertical  force  RY  with 
relation  to  C,  or  its  power  to  prevent  the  dyke  from 
moving  round  the  fulcrum  C,  will  be  ryxxCX  ;  CX 
being  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  it  arts,  or  the 
perpendicular  letfall  from  the  fulcrumupon  thedireftion 
of  the  force  Now  CX=CD_DT-fTX  or  HP,  that 
is  LA-g-f-py,  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  force 
K-Y — syx  X  z— b-f-x,  and  the  fum  of  the  fimilar  mo¬ 
menta  from  B  to  H  will  be  the  fluent J'{pa—b-\-x')syxi 

the.  combined  momentum  of  all  the  vertical  forces 
which  refill  the  efforts  of  the  horizontal  forces  to  turn 
the  dyke  round  C.  But  the  efforts  of  the  horizontal 
forces  are  alfo  refilled  by  the  weight  of  the  dyke  whofe 
momentum  we  have  called  Z,  therefore  cZ,  <r  being 
the  lpecific  gravity  of  the  dyke,  will  be  the  moment 
turn  of  the  dyke.  We  have  now  three  forces  afling  at 
once,  viz.  the  horizontal  force  of  the  water  ftriving  to 
overturn  the.  dyke,  and  the  vertical  force  of  the  water 
combined  with  the  momentum  of  the  dyke,  ftriving  to 


•5  s  — b-^-x') j  y  x-\-c  Z. 

59.  As  it  is  neceffary,  however,  to  give  more  {lability 
to  the  dyke  than  what  is  juft  requifite  to  preferve  its 
equilibrium,  we  mull  make  its  dimenfions  fuch  as  to  re¬ 
fill  a  force  greater  than  the  horizontal  forces,  a  force, 
lor  example,  n  times  the  momentum  of  the  horizontal 
forces  (g).  Ihe  equation  will  therefore  become 

(I.)  n  x  \  s  b-^.x~)sy  x-^-cZ, 

which  comprehends  every  poflible  cafe  of  {lability ;  for 
if  we  wilh  the  {lability  of  the  dyke  to  have  double  the 
Itabmty  of  equilibrium,  we  have  only  to  make  n— 2. 

The  preceding  general  equation  is  fufceptible  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  applications  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
curves  which  form  the  fides  of  the  dyke.  It  is  at  pre- 
lent  voi  thy  of  remark  that  fince  the  momentum  of  the 
horizontal  forces  is  always  the  fame  whatever  >be  the 
curvature  of  the  Tides  AC,  BD,  and  fince  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  vertical  forces  increafes  as  the  angle  CDH 
diminifhes,  it  follows  that  it  will  always  be  advantageous 

t0  anS*e  CDH  and  give  as  much  (lope  as 

poflible  to  the  fides  of  the  dyke. 

60.  Let  us  new  confider  the  conditions  that  may  be  v 
necefiary  to  prevent  the  dyke  ABCD  from  Aiding 
its  bafe  CD.  Since  the  bafe  of  the  dyke  is  fuppofed  the  condi? 
horizontal,  the  force  which  the  dyke  oppofes  to  the  t'ors  of e- 
horizontal  efforts  of  the  water  arifes  folely  from  the  <lllilibrh,nl 
adhefion  of  the  dyke  to  its  bafe,  and  from  the  refiflant* 
of  fn&ion..  Lhefe  two  forces,  therefore,  combined  that  the 
with  the  weight  of  the  dyke,  form  the  force  which  re- dyke  may 
fifts  the  horizontal  efforts  of  the  water-;  an  equili- ?ide  uPoa 
brium  will  confequently  obtain  when  the  three  firfl lts  bafe’ 
forces  are  made  equal  to  the  laft.  But  the  force  of 
adhefion,  and  the  refiflance  of  friclion,  being  unknown, 
may  be  made  equal  to  the  weight  of 'the  dyke  multil 
pljed  by  the  conflant  quantity  m,  which  mufl  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  experience.  Now  calling  A  the  area  of  the  fec- 
tion  ABCD,  we  fhallhave  <r  A  for  its  weight,  and  m  cA 
for  the  refiflance  which  is  oppofed  to  the  horizontal  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  water.  But  we  have  already  feen  that  the 
horizontal  forces  of  the  water  upon  M  are  equal  to 

s  y  I/9  whofe  fluent  \ s  a 2  (when  is  the  fum  of  all 

the  horizontal  forces,  confequently  when  an  equilibrium 
takes  place  between  thefe  oppoflng  forces  we  fliall  have 

(II.)  wc-Arijfi1,  or  A=~  X  — . 

cr  2  m 

We  might  have  added  to  the  weight  of  the  djke  the 
vertical  preflure  of  the  water,  but  it  has  been  negle&ed 
for  the  purpofe  of  having  the  dyke  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  refill  an  additional  force. 

6t.  We 
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FreflUre,  6j.  We  Hiall  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  form 
Fluids,  general  equation  aflumes  when  the  fides  of 

% - v, — L-  the  dyke  are  redilineal.  Let  AC,  BD,  fig.  9.  be 

Form  of  the  two  lines  inclined  to  the  horizon  under  given  angles 
general  ACD,  BDe-,  and  let  AB,  CD  be  two  horizontal  lines. 
T!1?^  Retaining  the  conftru&ion  and  fymbols  in  art.  57.  let 
Tides  of  the  fal1  AQ'  BZ  perpendicular  to  CD,  and  make  AOzz 
dyke  are  BZzr </,  CQr~r ,  and  DZzzr'. 

re<51i  lineal.  Oh  account  of  the  fimilar  triangles  HPM.  FTH  we 

Fig.  5. 

fhall  have  a  :  hzzy  :  x9  and  therefore  x: .  Subfli- 

a 

tuting  this  value  of  x9  inflead  of  x  in  the  general  equa¬ 
tion,  art.  54.  we  have  J* \ (z — b+x)  syx^zf—^x — b 
,  b  v\  •  ■  sbzyy 

„  +  —  Jyy=  — — 

°  /  2  a  2  a  1  3^ 

__  yfbxa  sb2a 

V  —  a ) — - 5  now  the  momentum  of  the  dyke 

ABCD  wiLh  relation  to  C,  is  equal  to  the  whole  area 
of  the  dyke  ABGD  collected  in  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  placed  at  the  end  of  a  lever  whofe  length  is  the 
horizontal  dillance  of  that  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
fulcrum  C.  But  the  area  of  ABQZirQZx  ZB 

=  25 — r/ — rXd;  the  area  of  the  triangle  ACO 
_CQ X Q A  dr  „  ,  __ 

— - 2 - =  — ,  and  tIle  area  triangle  BZD 

_  DZ  x  ZB  dr'  XT  f 

—  — .  Now  the  lever  by  which  the 
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and  by  multiplication 
Z 


d'Z  x  dr'z  dr' \ 


dr  r 


6 


Freflure, 
&c,  of 
Fluids, 

i— V— — ' 


By  fubflituting  this  value  of  Z  in  the  general  equa¬ 
tion  in  art.  54.  we  fh all  have 


(in.)*x 


sbb  a  (  r dz z 
—  4 - - 


+ 


7  d  r'  i 


r  d  r  r 


sbbyy  ibbiji 

~Ta~  +  ~pr^  (maklng 


erdr'z  Reful  ting 
~  equation 
^  for  finding 
the  thick- 
nefs  of  a 

a  quadratic  equation  which  wall  determine  in  general  both  its 
tne  bafe  2;  of  a  dyke  when  its  Tides  are  reflilineal  and  ficles.  are 
inclined  at  any  angle  to  the  horizon.  rectilineal 

62.  When  the  angle  ACQ  is  a  right  angle,  or  when  ed?  Indl"' 
the  poderior  fide  AC  of  the  dyke  is  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  the  quantity  r  becomes  zr  0 ,  and  the 
lafl  term  of  the  preceding  equation  in  which  r  appears 
will  vanifh,  confequently  the  equation  will  now  be-Refultior 
GOme  equation 

,'j** 

6*2  2  the 

dyke  is  ver¬ 
tical. 


(iv.)*xw=- 


2  2 

area  ABQZ  collected  in  its  centre  of  gravity  F,  a£ls 
upon  the  fulcrum,  is  evidently  =C/=CQ^+ q/=CO 

53 _ _  p 

+iQZ=r+-  - - ,  confequently  the  momentum  by 

which  the.  area  ABCD  refills  the  horizontal  forces 
that  confpire  to  give  it  a  motion  of  rotation  about  C 


will  be  zrs—r'—r  Xd X  r+^~ - The  lever  by 

which  the  triangle  BZD  a£ls,  when  collected  iir  its  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  I,  is  evidently  C  f ;  but  by  the  property  of 

the  centre  of  gravity  D  f=r|DZ=— ,  hence  C/m CD 

.  2  r'  ^ 

~D  tzzz - confequently  the  energy  of  the  trian¬ 

gle  BZD  to  refill  the  efforts  of  the  water  a61ing  hori¬ 
zontally  will  bezr—x^ _ — 

*  2  3  ' 


The  lever  of  the 


triangle  AC£  is  plainly  C  J=*CQ=:H,  confequenU 

Jy  the  momentum  of  AC£)  collected  in  its  centre  of 

gravity  S  will  be  j.  Having  thus  found  the 

momentum  of  the  rectangle  ABQZ,  and  of  the  triangles 
-dZ-iJ,  ACtjl,  the  fum  of  thefe  momenta  will  be  the 
momentum  Z,  with  which  the  dyke  oppofes  the  hori¬ 
zontal  efforts  of  the  water,  therefore  we  lhall  have 


Z=rs 


-r'—rxdx 


z — r!~ 


d  tJ 


‘X*- 


2r' 


,  dr  2  r 
+  TX— } 

*  3 


.  63-  When  the  angles  AC£and  BDZ  are  both  right,  Refultin* 
the  dyke  becomes  reftangular,  with  its  fides  perpendi-  equation 
cular  to  its  bafe.  In  this  cafe  both  r  and  r>  become when  both 
each  —o,  and  therefore  all  the  terms  in  which  they  are  oftlie 
found  will  vanifh.  In  this  cafe  too  DT=3  becomes  verticT 
—°r  therefore  the  terms  in  which  it  appears  will 
likewife  vanifh.  The  general  equation  will  now  be¬ 
come 

f\T  \  _  r  9  T?dzZ 

fv.j  nx?sa*= — - —  a  pure  quadratic. 

2 r 

64.  In  order  to  fhewthe  application  of  the  preceding  Application, 
tormulcC,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  advantages  of  in- of  the  for- 
clinmg  the  Tides  of  the  dyke,  let  us  fuppofe  the  depth  mulas# 
of  the  water  and  alfo  the  height  of  the  dyke  to  be  18 
feet,  fo  that  B  will  coincide  with  H.  Let  us  alfo  fup- 
P.  >  is  generally  the  cafe  in  pradice,  that  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  the  Tides  is  £  of  their  altitude,  that  is  DZzz 
CQrz^BZ.  Let  the  Tpecific  gravity  of  the  dyke  Le  to 
that  of  water  as  12  to  7  5  and  fuppofe  it  is  wiflied  to 
make  the  liability  of  the  dyke  twice  as  great  as  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  equilibrium,  that  is,  to  make  it  capable  of 
refilling  a  force  twice  as  great  as  that  which  it  really 
luftams.  Then,  upon  thefe  conditions,  we  (hall  have 
or  a~dzn  1 8  feet  5  CQzzDZrzDT,  or  r'zr 
•=Z 3rfeet  ’  s=;7  5  and  /i=2.  By  fubllitut- 

nr  -  numerical  values  in  the  general  equation 
III.  it  becomes 

*«-#«= ^feetj 
36  39 

a  quadratic  equation  which  after  reduftion  will  give 

^^feet^arIy-  When  %~12>  tlie  area  of  the  dyke 
ABCD  will  be  i62fquare  feet. 

65.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  fides  of  the  dyke  to  be  Advantages 
vertical,  the  equation  N°  V.  will  give  us  asn  feet  of  inclining 
2  inches,  which  makes  the  area  of  the  dyke  more  than  llle  fldes  of 
201  fquare  feet.  The  area  of  the  dyke  with  inclined the  d)ke‘ 

fides 
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(ides  is  therefore  to  its  area  with  vertical  Tides  nearly  as 
4  to  5  :  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  a  dyke  with 
,  inclined  Tides  has  the  fame  liability  as  a  dyke  with  ver¬ 
tical  lidesj  while  it  requires  leTs  materials. 


Part  I. 

2.  The  momentum  of  the  part  AMN  of  the  dyke  PrefTure, 
,mbe=,/.,  y  area  of  the  Turface  AMN,  multi-  Fluids. 


Prop.  II. 

To  find  the  »p0  gncj  dimenfions  of  a  dyke  which  can 
of  the  dyke  neither  Hide  upon  its  bale,  nor  turn  round  its 
when  the  pofterior  angle  ;  but  which  is  compofed  of  hori- 

water  tends  ZOntal  fe&ions,  which  may  be  feparated  from 
to  feparate  ,  ,  '  r 

it  into  ho-  each  other, 
rizontal  fec- 

tions  or  la-  Jn  folving  this  propofition  we  mull  find  the  curva- 
mmae.  ture  0£  fide  expofed  to  the  prefiure  of  the  water,  which 

will  make  all  the  different  fe6l ions  or  horizontal  laminae 
equally  capable  of  refuting  the  different  forces  which 
I0*  tend  to  feparate  them.  If  the  lamina  NM  does  not  re¬ 
fill  the  column  PM,  which  partly  prefles  it  in  the  di¬ 
rection  MN  as  powerfully  as  the  lamina  n  m  refills  the 
horizontal  preffure  of  the  column/)  m,  the  lamina  NM 
is  in  danger  of  being  feparated  from  the  lamina  n  m. 
But  if  all  the  laminae  NM,  n  m  refill  with  equal  force 
the  horizontal  efife&s  of  the  water,  and  if  the  dyke 
cannot  be  made  to  Hide  upon  its  bafe  nor  turn  round  its 
pofterior  angle  T,  it  cannot  pofiibly  yield  to  the  pref¬ 
fure  of  the  water  $  for  it  is  impoflible  to  feparate  one 
lamina  from  another,  unlefs  the  one  oppofes  a  lefs  re¬ 
finance  than  the  other.  To  Amplify  the  inveftigation 
as  much  as  poftible,  let  us  fuppofe  the  pofterior  fide  of 
the  dyke  to  be  vertical,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  to 
be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  dyke. 

67.  Let  ABC  be  the  fe£tion  of  the  dyke,  AK  the 
furface  of  the  water,  AC  the  curvature  required,  AB 
its  pofterior  fide  ;  MN  n  m  a  horizontal  lamina  infinite¬ 
ly  fmall,  in  the  dire£lion  of  which  the  dyke  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  break  in  confequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  upon  AM. 

If  the  dyke  Ihould  break  in  the  dire&Ion  MN,  the 
fuperior  part  AMN  will  detach  itfelf  from  the  inferior 
part  MNBC,  by  moving  from  M  towards  N  ;  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  impulfe  takes  place  it  will  have 
a  fmall  motion  of  rotation  round  the  point  N.  We 
rauft  therefore  determine  the  forces  which  a£t  upon  the 
lamina  MN  n  m ,  and  form  an  equation  exprefiing  their 
Enumsra-  equilibrium  round  the  point  N.  The  forces  alluded  to 
tion  of  the  are  evidently,  1.  The  horizontal  efforts  of  the  water  \ 
which  atft  2*  -^e  vert*cal  efforts  of  the  water  \  3.  The  weight 
upon  the  °f  the  part  AMN  j  and,  4.  The  adhelion  of  the  two 
dyke.  furfaees  MN,  w Of  thefe  four  forces  the  firft  is 

the  only  one  which  has  a  tendency  to  overthrow  the 
portion  AMN  of  the  dyke  \  and  its  efforts  are  refilled 
by  the  three  other  forces.  In  order  to  find  the  mo¬ 
menta  of  thefe  forces  with  regard  to  the  point  N  let  us 
fuppofe 

AP=NM  =r* 

PM  ~y 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  water  r=s 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  dyke  zz<r 

Then  we  lhall  have, 

Momentum  It  Xhe  momentum  of  the  horizontal  forces  of  the 
forces water  whl  he  =f  sy*,  by  the  fame  reafoning  that  was 
employed  in  art.  57. 

4 


See  Mechanics. 


plied  by  the  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  ful-  ' 

jl  f*x  - 

Crum  N,  which  is  equal  t©  ~  ^ 

f«y  ' 

68.  In  order  to  Amplify  the  calculus,  and  at  the 
fame  time  increafe  the  liability  of  the  dyke,  we  lhall 
negleft  the  vertical  force  of  the  water,  and  the  adhe- 
fion  of  the  two  furfaees  MN,  mn.  The  only  forces 
therefore  which  we  have  to  confider,  arc  the  horizontal 
efforts  of  the  water  aaing  againft  the  momentum  of 
the  fuperior  part  AMN.  By  making  an  equilibrium 
between  thefe  forces  we  lhall  have  the  following  equa¬ 
tion 

f  ?  r  *  f  / xxy  r 

Jxy 

By  taking  the  fluxion  we  have 

isyly’=zicXxxy.  Dividing  by  y  we  have 
is y1  X^*,  which  by  redu&ion  becomes 

y=/~x^. 

The  line  AMC  therefore  is  reailineal,  and  the  bafe 
BC  is  to  the  altitude  EA  as  -y/j  :  -y/c;  that  is,  as  the 
fquare  root  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water  is  to  the 
fquare  root  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  dyke. 

69.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fuperior  portion  AMN  Equation 
from  Hiding  on  its  bafe  MN,  we  mull  procure  an  eqmli- containing 
brium  between  the  adhelion  of  the  furfaees  MN,  ^  72  ^ions  of^e " 
and  the  horizontal  force  exerted  by  the  water.  Now  qUiHbrium 
the  fum  of  all  the  horizontal  forces  exerted  by  the  wa-on  the 
ter  is  (by  art.  58.)  f  sy* ,  and  the  adhelion  may  be  re-lhppofi- 
prefented  by  fome  multiple  m,  of  its  weight,  the  conftant  [j^dyke 
quantity  m  being  determined  by  experience.  The  ad-  mdy 

hefion  will  therefore  be  mXrJ* *  and  the  equation  lts 

of  equilibrium  will  be 

i  s  y*  =:  m  X  <r  J*x  y,  the  fluxion  of  which  is 
sy  y  —  mx*  x  y.  Dividing  by  y  we  have 
s  y  in  tr  x,  and  therefore 
A?  :y  zzs  :  m  #  n* 

Hence  the  bafe  BC  of  the  dyke  is  to  its  altitude.BA 
as  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  is  to  a  multiple  m  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  dyke,  m  being  a  conftant  quantity 
which  experiments  alone  can  determine. 

In  a  work  by  the  Abbe  Boffut  and  M.  Viallet,  en¬ 
titled  Recherches  fur  la  ConfruBion  la  plus  avantageufe 
des  Digues ,  the  reader  will  find  a  general  folution  of  the 
preceding  problem,  in  which  the  vertical  efforts  of  the 
water  and  the  adhelion  of  the  furfaees  are  confidered. 

This  able  work,  which  we  have  followed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  inveftigation,  contains  much  pradlical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  conftru£lion  of  dykes  of  every  kind  ;  and 
may  be  confidered  as  a  continuation  of  the  fecond  part 
of  Belidor’s  ArchiteBure  Hydrauliaue . 

Chat. 


Chap.  II.  H  YDROD 

Of  Specific 

.Gravities^  Chap.  II.  Of  Specific  Gravities. 

Definition. 

^ravifC  7°*  The  abfolute  weights  of  different  bodies  of  the 
defined.  ^ame  bulk  are  called  their  Specific  gravities  or  denfities  ; 

and  one  body  is  faid  to  hs  Specifically  heavier ,  or  fpecifi- 
calhj  lighter  than  another,  when  under  the  fame  bulk 
it  contains  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  matter.  Brafs, 
for  example,  is  faid  to  have  eight  times  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  water,  becaufe  one  cubic  inch  of  brafs  contains 
eight  times  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  is  eight  times 
heavier  than  a  cubic  inch  of  water. 

Prop.  I. 

71.  Fluids  prefling  againft:  each  other  in  two  or 
more  communicating  vefTels,  will  be  in  equilibrio 
when  the  perpendicular  altitudes  above  the  level 
of  their  junction  are  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their 
fpecific  gravities. 

If  a  quantity  of  mercury  be  poured  into  the  veffel 
FMN,  it  will  be  in  equilibrio  when  it  rifes  to  the  fame 
level  AHIB  in  both  tubes.  Take  away  an  inch  of 
mercury  ACDH,  and  fubftitute  in  its  room  134-  inches 
of  water  FCDG.  Then  lince  mercury  is  134  times 
heavier  than  water,  134  inches  of  water  will  have  the 
fame  abfolute  weight  as  one  inch  of  mercury,  and  the 
equilibrium  will  not  be  difturbed  }  for  the  column  of 
water  ID  will  exert  the  fame  prelfure  upon  the  furface 
CD  of  the  mercury,  as  the  fmaller  column  of  mercury 
did  formerly.  The  furface  of  the  mercury,  therefore, 
will  remain  at  IB  :  now,  fmee  AB,  CE,  are  horizon¬ 
tal  lines,  AC  will  be  equal  to  LK  ;  but  FC  was  made 
13I  times  AC,  therefore  FC=i3|-  times  IK,  that  is 
FC  :  IKz=i34  :  1,  the  ratio  between  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities  of  mercury  and  water.  * 

72.  On  this  proportion  depends  the  theory  of  the 
barometer.  Let  a  quantity  of  mercury  be  introduced 
into  the  tube  FMN,  and  let  the  prelfure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  be  removed  from  the  furface  IB  ;  the  prelfure  of 
the  air  upon  the  other  furface  CD  will  be  the  fame  as 
if  the  tube  FD  were  continued  to  the  top  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  therefore,  infiead  of  the  column  of  water 
FD  We  have  a  column  of  air  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
atmofphere  a&ing  againft  the  mercury  CDMIB  ;  the 
meTCury  confequently  will  rife  towards  N,  fo  that  its 
height  will  be  to  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  as  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  air  is  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  mer¬ 
cury  ;  but  as  the  denfity  of  the  air  diminilhes  as  it  re¬ 
cedes  from  the  earth,  we  muft  take  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  air  at  a  mean  height  in  the  atmofphere.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  pro.pofition,  that  the  altitude  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  mercury  which  balances  the  column  of  air  muft 
be  reckoned  from  CD  the  level  of  their  junction  j  and 
that,  when  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air  is  diminifhed, 
the  mercury  will  fall,  and  will  again  rife  when  it  re¬ 
gains  its  former  denfity. 

Prop.  II. 

73.  If  any  body  is  immerfed  in  a  fluid,  or  floats 
on  its  furface,  it  is  prefled  upwards  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  dif¬ 
placed. 
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Let  tn  H  be  the  fe£lion  of  a  body  immerfed  in  the  Of  Specific 
.  veffel  AB  filled  with  a  fluid.  Any  portion  m  n  of  its  ,  ^lavities» 
upper  furface  is  preffed  downwards  by  the  column  of^emG^^ 
fluid  CmnD  (43.)  j  but  the  fimilar  portion  EF  of  its  tion  when 
lower  furface  is  prefled  upwards  with  a  column  of  fluid  a  parallelo- 
equal  to  CEFD,  therefore  the  part  EF  is  prefled  up-  is. in¬ 
wards  with  the  difference  of  thefe  forces,  that  is,  with 
a  force  equivalent  to  the  column  of  fluid  mILFn,  for 
CEFD — Cm  nDzzmJLF n.  In  the  fame  way  it  may 
be  fnewn,  that  the  remaining  part  FH  is  preffed  up¬ 
wards  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
nFlio  j  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  the  redtangle 
wEHo  is  preffed  upwards  with  a  force  equivalent  to  a 
column  mJLHo,  that  is,  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  dif- 
placed. 

74-  II  the  body  floats  in  the  fluid  like  CH  in  the  When  the 
veffel  AB  (fig.  3.)  the  fame  confequence  will  follow  •  parallelopi- 
for  the  body  CH  is  evidently  preffed  upwards  with  a  Fec^^°^ts. 
force  equivalent  to  the  column  wEHo,  that  is,  to  theFpr  ^  Ul<f 
part  immerfed  or  the  quantity  of  fluid  difplaced.  Now  b 
as  the  fame  may  be  demonftrated  of  every  other  fe£tion 
of  a  folid  parallelepiped,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
proportion  is  true  with  refpeft  to  every  folid  whofe  fec- 
tion  is  re&angular. 

75.  When  the  folid  has  any  other  form  as  CD,  how*  When  the 
ever  irregular,  we  may  conceive  its  fe&ion  to  be  divi-f°fid  has 
ded  into  a  number  of  very  fmall  re&angles  n  0  :  then  *ny  other 
(41*)  the  fmall  portion  of  the  folid  at  n  is  preffed  down-  «?"m* 
wards  by  a  column  of  particles  m  //,  and  the  fmall  por-  lg’  4* 
tion  at  0  is  preffed  upwards  by  a  column  of  particles 

equal  to  n  0  ;  therefore  the  difference  of  thefe  forces, 
viz.  the  column  n  0,  is  the  force  with  which  the  portion 
0  is  preffed  upwards.  In  the  fame  manner  it  can  be 
fhewn,  that  every  other  fimilar  portion  of  the  lower  fur¬ 
face  of  the  folid  CD  is  preffed  upwards  with  a  force 
equal  to  a  column  of  particles  whofe  height  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  breadth  of  the  folid  ;  but  all  thefe  columns 
of  particles  muft  occupy  the  fame  fpace  as  the  folid  it- 
felf,  therefore  any  folid  body  immerfed  in  a  fluid,  or 
floating  on  its  furface,  is  preffed  upwards  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  difplaced. 

76.  Cor.  1.  When  a  body  floats  in  a  fluid,  the  T^e  j 
weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  difplaced  is  equal  to  0f 

the  weight  of  the  floating  folid.  For  lince  the  folid  isingbodyis 
in  equilibrium  with  the  fluid,  the  force  which  caufes  it  equal  to  the 
to  defeend  muft  be  equal  to  the  force  which  preffes  {t™eiSht  of 
upwards  ;  but  the  force.which  keeps  a  part  of  the  folid  uty  of^fluid 
immerged  in  the  fluid  is  the  weight  of  the  folid,  and  difplaced. 
the  force  which  preffes  the  folid  upwards,  and  prevents 
it  from  finking,  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the 
quantity  of  fluid  difplaced  (73.)  ;  therefore  thefe  forces 
and  the  weights  to  which  they  are  equivalent  muft  be 
equal. 

77.  Cor.  2.  A  folid  weighed  in  a  fluid  lofes  as  much 
of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
of  fluid  difplaced  5  for  fince  the  body  is  preffed  up¬ 
wards  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  dif¬ 
placed  (3.),  this  preffure  a£ts  in  dire£l  oppofition  to 
the  natural  gravity  or  abfolute  weight  of  the  folid,  and 
therefore  diminilhes  its  abfolute  weight  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  difplaced.  The  part  of 
the  weight  thus  loft  is  not  deftroyed  :  Is  is  only  fuftain- 
ed  by  a  force  a£Hng  in  a  contrary  dire&ion. 

78.  Cor.  3.  A  folid  immerfed  in  a  fluid  will  fink, 
if  its  fpecific  gravity  exceed  that  of  the  fluid  ;  It  will 

float 
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XavitTe!  fl°3t  ,0tl  ,l  r  furface>  l,artly  immerfed,  if  its  fpecific  gra- 
v>ty  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  fluid  5  and  it  "’ill  remain 
'wholly  immerfed  wherever  it  is  placed,  if  the  fpecific 
gravities  of  the  folid  and  fluid  are  equal.  In  the  firft 
cafe,  the  force  with  which  the  folid  is  preffed  down¬ 
wardly  exceeds  the  upward  preffure,  and  therefore  it 
mufl  fink*  In  the  fccond  cafe,  the  upward  preffure  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  preffure  downwards,  and  therefore  the  bodv 
muft  float  5  and,  in  the  third  cafe,  the  upward  and 
downward  preffures  being  equal,  the  folid  will  remain 
wherever  it  is  placed. 

79*  Cor,  4.  The  fpecific  gravities  cf  two  or  more 
fluids  are  to  one  another  as  the  Ioffes  of  weight  fuflained 
by  the  fame  folid  body,  and  fpecifically  heavier  than  the 
fluids,  when  weighed  in  each  fluid  refpe&ively.  The 
folid  in  this  cafe  difplaces  equal  quantities  of  each  fluid  ; 
but  the  Ioffes  of  weight  are  refpeftively  as  the  abfolute 
weights  of  the  quantities  difplaced  (Cor.  2.),  therefore 
the  fpecific  gravities,  which  are  as  the  abfolute  weights 
of  equal  quantities  of  any  body  (70.),  muft  be  as  the 
Ioffes  of  weight  fuflained  by  the  immerfed  folid. 

80.  Cor.  5.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  a  folid  is  to  that 
of  a  fluid  as  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  folid  is  to  the 
Jofs  of  weight  which  it  fuftains  when  weighed  in  the 
fluid*  For  fince  the  lofs  of  weight  fuflained  by  the  folid 
is  equal  to  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid 
difplaced,  or  of  a  quantity  of  fluid  of  the  fame  bulk  as 
the  folid,  the  fpecific  gravities,  which  (70.)  are  in  the 
ratio  of  the  abfolute  weights  of  equal  volumes,  muft  be 
as  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  folid  to  the  lefs  weight 
which  it  fuftains. 

81.  Cor.  6.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  a  folid  floating 
in  a  fluid,  is  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  itfelf,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  part  immerfed  is  to  the  total  bulk  of 
the  folid, 

82.  Cor.  7.  Bodies  which  fuftain  equal  Ioffes  of 
weight  are  of  the  fame  bulk.  For,  fince  the  Ioffes  of 
weight  are  as  the  weights  of  the  quantities  of  fluid  dif¬ 
placed,  and  as  the  quantities  difplaced  are  as  the  bulks 
of  the  folids  which  difplace  them,  the  bulks  muft  be 
equal  when  the  Ioffes  of  weight  are  equal* 


The  pre-  83.  The  preceding  corollaries  may  be  expreffed  alge- 
cedmg  co.  braically,  and  may  be  deduced  from  a  general  equation 
tlucedfrom  in  the.following  manner.  Let  B  be  the  total  bulk  of 
an  equation  a  “oatmg  body,  and  C  the  part  of  it  which  is  immer- 
of  equili-  fed  5  let  S  be  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid,  and  s  that 
brium.  of  the  fluid.  Then  it  is  obvious,  that  the  abfolute 
weight  of  the  folid  will  be  expreffed  by  Bx  S,  and  the 
abfolute  weight  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  Cxj;  for 
the  fluid  difplaced  has  the  fame  bulk  as  the  part  of  the 
folid  which  is  immerfed.  In  order  that  an  equilibrium 
may  obtain  between  the  folid  and  fluid,  we  muft  have 
BxSrrCx-r;  Now,  when  sz^S,  wc  have  B~^C, 
fo  that  the  folid  will  float,  which  is  the  fecond  .cafe  of 
Cor.  3'*""  "When  S“r  we  have,  B~C,  which  is  the 
third  cafe  of  Cor.  3, — When  Sz^s  we  have  C^=-B, 
that  is,  the  body  will  fink  below  the  furface  5  and  it 
will  defeend  to  the  bottom,  for  it  cannot  be  fufpended 
in  the  fluid  without  fome  power  to  fupport  it ;  and  if 
fuch^  a  power  were  neceffary,  we  (hould  have  B  x  S 
yCXJ,  which  is  contrary  to  the  equation  of  equili¬ 
brium. 

84.  From  the  equation  B  X  S=C  XJ-  we  have  (Eu¬ 
clid  VI.  16.)  S  :  x=B  :  C,  which  is  Cor.  6.— When  the 
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body  is  completely  immerfed  we  have  B=C,  in  which  OfSpecific 
cafe  the  equation  becomes  B  X  S=B  x  s;  and  when  the  Gravities. 

folid  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  fluid,  it  will  require  - - * - - 

a  counterweight  to  keep  the  folid  fufpended  in  the  fluid. 

Let  W  be  tbe  counterweight  neceffary  for  keeping  the" 
folid  fufpended  in  the  fluid,  then  in  the  cafe  of  an  equi¬ 
librium  the  equation  will  be  B  X  r-f  W=:B  x  S,  or 

B  x  S— -W=  B  x  s,  or  S  X  B  x  S— W~S  X  B  x  A 

whence  (Euclid  VI.  16.)  S  :  lzhB  x  S  :  B  X  S _ W 

which  is  Cor.  5. 

85.  If  the  fame  folid  body  is  plunged  in  a  fecond 
fluid  of  a  different  fpecific  gravity  from  the  firft,  let  r 
be  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fecond  fluid,  and  w  the 
counterweight  neceffary  to  keep  the  folid  fufpended  in 
it.  The  equation  for  the  firft  fluid  was  BxJ'  +  W:^: 

£  X  S  (84.),  and  the  equation-  for  the  fecond  fluid  will 
be  B  X<?-+w=Bx  S  \  therefore  wc  fhall  have,  by  the 
firft  equation,  SxB— Wr^xB,  and  by  the  fecond 
$XB — w=<rxB,  and  confequently  J'XBio'XBrz 
SxB— W :  SxB— w,  or  (Euclid  V.  16.)  *r:  crrrS  X 
B— W  :  S  XB- zv,  which  is  Cor.  4. 5  for  the  Ioffes  of 
weight  in  each  fluid  are  evidently  reprefented  by 
b  X  B— W  and  S  x  B — w. 

86.  If  B  and  b  exprefs  the  bulks  of  two  folids,  S 
and  s  their  fpecific  gravities,  <r  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
•the  fluid,  and  W,  w  the  counterweights  which  keep 
them  in  equilibrium  with  the  fluid.  Then  w  ith  the 
folid  S  the  equation  will  be  S  X  B — Wzr^X  B  (8 5.)  ; 

and  with  the  folid  s  the  equation  will  be  sxb _ 

rXb.'  Wherefore,  if  the  two  folids  fuftain  equal  Ioffes 
of  weight,  we  fhall  have  SxB — W=sxb — to,  fince 
each  fide  of  the  equation  reprefents  the  lofs  of  weight 
fuftained  by  each  folid  refpe&ively.  Confequently,  <rx 
B=zrxb,  arid  dividing  by  <r,  we  have  B~£,  which  is 
corollary  7. 

.  87.  From  the  preceding  propofition  and  its  corolla- Method  of 
ries,  we  may  deduce  a  method  of  detecting  adultera-detetfting 
tion  in  the  precious  metals,  and  of  refolving  the  pro-  adultera- 
blem  propofed  to  Archimedes,  by  Hiero  king  of  Syra- tion  in 
cufe.  Take  a  real  guinea,  and  a  counterfeit  onetals* 
made  of  copper  and  gold.  If  the  latter  be  lighter  than 
the  former,  when  weighed  in  a  pair  of  feales,  the  im- 
pofition  is  inftantly  deteaed  :  But  fhould  their  weight 
be  the  fame,  let  the  two  coins  be  weighed  in  water, 
and  let  the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by  each  be  carefully 
obferved,  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  counterfeit 
will  lofe  more  of  its  wTeight  than  the  unadulterated  coin. 

For,  fince  the  fpecific  gravity  of  copper  exceeds  that  of 
geld,  and  fince  the  abfolute  weights  of  the  coins  were 
equal,  the  counterfeit  guinea  muft  be  greater  in  bulk 
than  the  real  one,  and  will  therefore  difplace  a  greater 
quantity  of  water,  that  is  (77.),  it  will  lofe  a  greater 
part  of  its  weight. 

88.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracufe,  having  employed  a  Problem 
goldfmith  to  make  him  a  crown  of  gold,  fufpe&ed  that  propofed 
the  metal  had  been  adulterated,  and  inquired  at  Archi-by  Hiero  & 
medes  if  his  fufpicions  could  be  verified  or  difproved  ^rtBime- 
without  injuring  the  crown.  The  particular  method deS* 
by  which  Archimedes  detected  the  fraud  of  the  gold¬ 
fmith  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  did  it  in  the  fpliowing  manner.  A  quantity  of  gold, 
of  the  fame  abfolute  weight  as  the  crown,  would  evi~ 
dently  have  the  lame  bulk  alfo,  if  the  crown  were  pure 
gold,  and  would  have  a  greater  bulk  if  the^crown  were 

made 
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Of  Specific  made  of  adulterated  gold.  By  weighing,  therefore, 

.Gravities.  the  qUantjty  Qf  gold  an(j  the  cr0Wn  in  water,  and  ob- 
ferving  their  refpedlive  Ioffes  of  weight,  Archimedes 
found  that  the  crown  loft  more  of  its  weight  than  the 
quantity  of  gold  \  and  therefore  concluded,  that  as  the 
crown  muft  have  difplaced  a  greater  portion  of  water 
than  the  piece  of  gold,  its  bulk  muft  likewife  have  been 
greater,  and  the  metal  adulterated  of  which  it  w  as  com- 
pofed. 

Prop.  III. 


.  *  Y  ** 
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Up.  If  two  immifceable  fluids,  of  different  fpecific 
gravities,  and  a  folid  of  an  intermediate  fpecific 
gravity,  be  put  into  a  veflel,  the  part  of  the  folid 
in  the  lighter  fluid  will  be  to  the  whole  folid,  as 
the  difference  between  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
the  folid  and  the  heavier  fluid,  is  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  two 
fluids. 

Let  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  the  veflel  which  contains  the 
two  fluids,  fuppofe  mercury  and  water,  and  the  folid 
CD.  The  mercury  being  heavier  than  water  will  fink 
to  the  bottom  and  have  m  n  for  its  furface,  and  the 
vater  will  occupy  the  fpace  AB  m  n.  The  folid  ha- 
vmg  a  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  water,  will  fink  in 
the  water  (78.)  ;  but  having  a  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than 
mercury,  it  will  float  in  the  mercury.  It  will,  there- 
fore,  be  fufpended  in  the  fluids,  having  one  por¬ 
tion  C  in  the  water,  and  the  other  portion  D  in  the 
mercury.  Now  let  S  be  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
mercury,  s  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water,  <r  that  of 
the  folid,.  C  the  part  of  the  folid  in  the  wrater,  and  D 
the  part  in  the  mercury.  Then  the  bulk  of  the  folid  is 

anc^  weight  <r  xC-j-D  :  The  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  difplaced  by  the  part  C,  or  the  lofs  of  weight  fuf- 
tained  by  the  part  C,  will  be  Cxj;  and  the  quantity 
or  mercury  difplaced,  or  the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by 
part  D,  w  ill  be  D  X  S.  But  as  the  folid  is  fufpended 
in  the  fluids,,  and  therefore  in  equilibrio  with  them, 
the  whole  of  its  weight  is  loft.  Confequently,  the  part 
of  its  weight  which  is  loft  in  the  water,  added  to 
the  part  loft  in  the  mercury,  rnuft  be  equal  to  its  whole 
weight  that  is,  C  x  .r+D  X  S  =  ,  X  C+I5,  or  r  C  4. 

<rD.  lranfpolmg  <r  C  and  SD,  we  have 
C— cr  C  =  SD— <r  D,  or  C  X  s—r=  D  x  and 
(Euclid  VI.  .6.)  C  :  :  S^.  Then,  by  in- 

veriion  and  compofition  (Euclid  V.  Propofitions  B  and 
18.)  C  :  C-j-Dz=  S — <r  :  S— s.  Q.  E.  D. 

90.  Cor.  1.  From  the  analogy  C  :  Dr/ _ <r  •  S _ ~r 

we  learn  that  the  part  of  the  folid  in  the  heavier  fluid’ 
is  to  the  part  in  the  lighter  fluid,  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  folk!  and  the  lighter 

r  1  *r  ntte  dlfference  between  the  fpecific  gravities 
oi  the  folid  and  the  heavier  fluid. 

91.  Cor.  2.  When  s  is  very  fmall  compared  with  S 

we  may  ufe  the  analogy  C  :  C+D=,  ,,  though  in 

cafes  where  great  accuracy  is  neceffary  this  ought  not 
to  be  done.  When  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  body 

ighter  than  water,  is  determined  by  comparing  the 
part  immerfed  with  the  whole  body,  there  is  evidently 
a  fmall  error  m  the  refult  j  for  the  body  is  fufpended 
partly  in  water  and  partly  in  air.  It  is  in  fa  ft  a  folid 
of  an  intermediate  fpecific  gravity  floating  in  two  im- 
*  OL.  A.  Fart  II. 


mifceable  fluids,  and  therefore  its  fpecific  gravity  ftiould  Of  Specific 
be  afeertained  by  the  prefent  propofition,  Gravities 

Prop.  IV. 

92.  If  two  bodies,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  be  mix¬ 
ed  together  fo  as  to  form  a  compound  fubftance,. 
the  bulk  of  the  heavier  is  to  the  bulk  of  the 
lighter  ingredient,  as  the  difference  between  the 
fpecific  gravities  of  the  compound,  and  the 
lighter  ingredient,  is  to  the  difference  between 
the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  compound  and  the 
heavier  ingredient. 

Let  $  and  s  be  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  two  in- To  find  the 
gredients,  <r  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound,  andbulk  of  the 
B,  b  the  bulks  of  the  ingredients  ;  then  the  bulk  0f  inSrcdients» 
tho  compound  will  be  B  +  b,  and  its  weight  ,  X  fic'gravitTes 
B  +b.  The  weight  of  the  ingredient  B  will  be  and  that  of 
B  X  S,  and  that  of  the  other  ingredient  bys  ;  and  as1*16  com" 
the  weight  of  the  compound  muft  be  equal  to  the?°Undbe~ 
W'eight  of  its  ingredients,  we  have  the  following  equa- 
tion,  r  b  +  r  B=BS-j-b  r,  and  by  tranfpofing  <rb  and 

BS,  we  fhall  have  B  — BSzz/>  s—b  c,  or  B  X  c _ Sen 

b  X  s — <r ;  therefore  (Euclid  VI.  16.)  B  ;  b=  s — <r  : 
r— S.  Q.  E.  D. 

93-  In  the  preceding  propofition,  it  has  been  taken  A  com- 
i°r  granted  that  the  magnitude  of  the  compound  is  pound  mafs-, 
exa&ly  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  two?^tbcr 
ingredients..  This,  however,  does  not  obtain  univer-  ^ 
lally  either  in  fluids  or  folids  5  for  an  increafe  or  dimi-  fometimes 
nution  of  bulk  often  attends  the  combination  of  twogreaterjn 
different  ingredients.  A  cubical  inch  of  alcohol,  for  b,u]^  than 
example,  combined  with  a  cubical  inch  of  water,  will  S*  P 
form  a  compound  which  will  meafure  lefs  than  two  cu-its  ingredG 
bical  inches  j.  and  a  cubical  inch  of  tin,  when  incorpo- ents. 
rated  in  a  fluid  ftate  with  a  cubical  inch  of  lead,  will 
form  a  compound,  whofe  bulk  will  exceed  two  cubical 
inches.  The  preceding  propofition,  however,  is,  even 
m  thefe  cafes,  of  great  ufe  in  afeertaining  the  increafe 
01  decreafe  of  bulk  fuftained  by  the  compound,  by 
comparing  the  computed  with  the  obferved  bulk.  See 
Specific  Gravity . 

Prop.  V.  Problem. 

94.  How  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bo¬ 
dies  whether  folid  or  fluid. 

The  fimpleft  and  moft  natural  way  of  finding  the  r  , 
fpecific.  gravities  of  bodies  would  be  to  take  the  abfo-^ethT 
lute  weights  of  a  cubic  inch,  or  any  other  determinate  fpecific  ^ra- 
quantity,  of  each  fubftance  j  and  the  number  thus  found  vitifS  offo- 
would  be  their  fpecific  gravities.  But  as  it  Is  difficult  J.id?/nd 
to  form  tw’o  bodies  of  the  very  fame  fize,  and  often  im-  Uds* 
poffible,  as  in  the  cafe  of  precious  ft  ones,  to  give  a  deter¬ 
minate  form  to  the  fubftance  under  examination,  we  are 
obliged  to  weigh  them  in  a  fluid,  and  deduce  their  fpe¬ 
cific  gravities  from  the.  Ioffes  of  weight  which  they  fe- 
verally  fuftain.  Water  is  a  fluid  which  is  always  employ, 
ed  for  this  purpofe,  not  only  becaufe  it  can  be  had  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  but  becaufe  it  can  be  procured  of  the 
lame  temperature,  and  of  the  fame  denfity,  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  water  is  always 
called  1. OOO,  and  with  this,  as  a  ftandard,  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  every  other  fubftance  is  compared.  Thus,  if 
4  X  3 
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vity  of  a 
folid  hea¬ 
vier  than 
water. 


Of  Specific  a  certain  quantity  of  water  weighed  four  pounds,  and 
i.  ira^lties-)  a  fimilar  quantity  of  mercury  56  pounds,  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  mercury  would  be  called  14,  becaufe  as 
4  :  56=1  :  14-  in  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the 
dentities  of  bodies,  we  have  occaficn  for  no  other  in- 
Hydroftatic  ftrument  than  a  common  balance  with  a  hook  fixed  be- 
a  ance.  neath  one  of  its  fcales.  When  fitted  up  in  this  way,  it 
has  been  called  the  hjdrojlatic  balance ,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  defcribed  under  the  article  Balance,  Hy - 
droflalical. 

To  find  the  95.  When  the  fubflance  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of 

Recife  gra-  water Sufpend  the  folid  by  means  of  a  fine  filver 

Vlty  f  a  wire  to  the  hook  beneath  the  fcale,  and  find  its  weight 
in  air.  Fill  a  jar  with  pure  diftilled  water,  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  6 2°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  find 
the  weight  of  the  folid  when  immerfed  in  this  fluid. 
The  difference  of  thefe  weights  is  the  lofs  of  weight  fuf¬ 
tained  by  the  folid.  Then,  (80.)  as  the  lofs  of  weight 
is  to  the  weight  of  the  folid  in  air,  fo  is  1.000  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  water  to  a  fourth  proportional,  which 
will  be  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid.  But  as  the 
third  term  of  the  preceding  analogy  is  always  i.cco,  the 
fourth  proportional,  or  denfity  of  the  folid,  will  alw  ays 
be  had  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  folid  in  air  by 
its  lofs  of  weight  in  water,  if  the  folid  fubflance  con- 
fifls  of  grains  of  platina  or  metallic  filings,  place  it  in  a 
fmall  glafs  bucket.  Find  the  weight  of  the  bucket  in 
air,  when  empty,  and  alio  its  weight  when  it  contains 
the  fubflance.  I  he  difference  of  thefe  weights  will  be 
the  weight  of  the  fubflance  in  air.  Do  the  very  fame  in 
water,  and  its  weight  in  water  will  be  had.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  will  then  be  found  as  formerly. —  If  the  body  is 
foluble  in  water,  or  fo  porous  as  to  abforb  it,  it  fhould 
be  covered  with  varnifli  or  fome  un&uous  fubflance. 
When  it  is  weighed  in  water,  it  fliould  never  touch  the 
Tides  of  the  glafs  jar,  and  it  muft  be  carefully  freed 
from  any  bubbles  of  air  that  happen  to  adhere  to  it. 

To  find  the  96.  When  the  fubflance  is  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  wa- 
~ t€r' — ^a^en  t0  lt  another  folid  heavier  than  water,  fo 
folid  lighter tliat  tliey  may  fink  together.  Find  the  weight  of  the 
than  water,  denfer  body,  and  alfo  of  the  compound  body,  both  in 
air  and  in  water  ,  and  by  fubtradling  their  weight  in 
water  from  their  weight  in  air,  find  how  much  weight 
they  have  federally  loft.  Then  fay  as  the  difference 
between  their  Ioffes  of  weight  is  to  the  weight  of  the 
light  body  in  air,  fo  is  1.000  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  body. 

To  find  the  97.  When  the  fubflance  is  a  powder  which  ahforbs 
vity (ffCpow-  water,>  or  ™  foluble  jn  it. — Place  a  glafs  phial  in  one 
ders.  V  'fcale,  and  counterpoife  it  by  weights  in  the  other.  Fill 
this  phial  with  the  powder  to  be  examined  }  and  hav¬ 
ing  rammed  it  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  very  top,  find 
the  weight  of  the  powder.  Remove  the  powder  from 
the  phial,  and  fill  it  with  diftilled  water,  and  find  its 
weight.  The  weight  of  the  powder,  divided  by  the 
weight  of  the  v/ater,  will  be  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
former. 

To  find  the  98.  When  the  fubflance  is  a  fluid,  its  fpecific  gravity 
fpecific  gra-  may  be  determined  very  accurately  by  the  method  in 
?!icls°  the  Precec^ng  article,  or  by  the  following  method  de¬ 
duced  from  article  79. — Take  any  folid  fpecifically  hea¬ 
vier  than  water,  and  the  given  fluid.  Find  the  lofs  of 
weight  which  it  fuftains  in  water,  and  alfo  in  the  given 
fluid.  Then,  fince  the  fpecific  gravities  are  as  the 
Ioffes  of  weight  fuftained  by  the  fame  folid,  the  fpecific 
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gravity  of  the  fluid  required  will  be  found  by  dividing  Of  Specific 
the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by  the  folid  in  the  <nVen  Gravities, 
fluid,  by  the  lofs  of  weight  which  it  fuftains  in  water. 

Sect.  II.  On  the  Hydrometer. 

99;  In  order  to  determine,  with  expedition,  theftrength  Hydrome- 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  which  are  inverfely  proportional ter  inven¬ 
ts  their  fpecific  gravities,  an  inftrument  ftiore  fimple,ted  *?y  Hy- 
though  lefs  accurate,  than  the  hydroftatic  balance,  haspathia* 
been  generally  employed.  This  inftrument  is  called  a 
hydrometer ,  fometiines  an  areometer  and  gravimeter 
and  very  erroneoufly  a  hygrometer  by  fome  foreign  au¬ 
thors.  It  feems  to  have  been  invented  by  Hypathia, 
the  daughter  of  Theon  Alexandrinus,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  ceutury  ^  though  there  is 
fome  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  the  invention  is 
due  to  Archimedes. 

100.  The  hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit,  which  is  one  ofp^j.^ 
the  fimpleft  that  has  been  eonftru&ed,  is  reprtfented  inheit’sfiy- 
fig.  6.  and  may  be  formed  either  of  glafs  or  metal.  Urometer* 
AB  is  a  cylindrical  ftem,  and  C,  D  two  hollow  balls  FiS*  *• 
appended  to  it.  Into  the  lower  ball  D  is  introduced  a 
quantity  of  mercury,  fufheient  to  make  the  ball  C  fink 
to  F,  a  little  below  the  furface  of  diftilled  water.  If 
this  apparatus  be  plunged  into  a  fluid  lighter  than  wa¬ 
ter,  the  ball  C  will  fink  farther  below  the  furface  5  and 
and  if  it  be  immerfed  in  a  heavier  fluid,  it  will  rife 
nearer  the  furface.  In  this  way  we  can  tell  whether 
one  fluid  is  more  or  lefs  denfe  than  another.  But  in  order 
to  determine  the  real  fpecific  gravities  of  the  fluids,  the 
hydrometer  muft  either  be  loaded  with  different  weights, 
or  have  a  fcale  AB  engraven  on  its  ftem.  The  former 
of  thefe  methods  was  employed  by  Fahrenheit.  Hav¬ 
ing  placed  fome  fmall  weights  on  the  top  A,  he  mark¬ 
ed  any  point  E,  to  which  the  inftrument  funk  in 
diftilled  water.  By  weighing  the  inftrument  thus  load¬ 
ed,  he  found  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to 
the  part  immerfed  (76.).  When  the  hydrometer  was 
placed  in  a  fluid  denfer  than  water,  he  loaded  it  with 
additional  weights  till  it  funk  to  the  fame  point  E  The  Hydrome* 
weight  of  the  hydrometer  being  again  found,  gave  him  ter  with 
the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  denfer  fluid  -equal  to  thewei£hts» 
part  immerfed ;  but  as  the  part  immerfed  was  the  fame 
in  both  cafes,  the  weights  of  the  hydrometer  were  equal 
to  the  abfolute  weights  of  equal  quantities  of  the  two 
fluids  ;  and  confequently  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the 
water  and  the  other  fluid  were  in  the  ratio  of  thefe 
weights.  When  the  fluid,  whofe  denfity  is  required, 
has  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  water,  fome  of  the  weights 
are  to  be  removed  from  tbe  top  A  till  the  inftrument 
finks  to  E  5  and  the  denfity  of  the  fluid  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  as  before. — Inftead  of  making  the  weight  of^-drome- 
the  hydrometer  variable,  it  is  more  Ample,  though  ter  with  as 
lefs  accurate,  to  have  a  fcale  of  equal  parts  upon  the  engraved 
ftem  AB.  In  order  to  graduate  this  fcale,  immerfe  i*ca*e* 
the  hydrometer  in  diftilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
6oc  Fahrenheit,  fo  that  it  may  fink  to  B  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ftem,  which  may  be  eafily  effe£led,  by  dimi- 
niftiing  or  increafing  tbe  quantity  of  mercury  in  the 
ball  D.  At  B  place  the  number  1.000,  which  {hews 
that  every  fluid,  in  which  the  hydrometer  finks  to  B, 
has  its  fpecific  gravity  1.000,  or  that  of  diftilled  water. 

The  hydrometer  is  then  to  be  plunged  in  another  fluid 
lefs  denfe  than  water,  fuppofe  oil,  whofe  fpecific  gra- 

.  vity 
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Of  Specific  vity  may  be  .900,  and  the  point  A  marked,  to  which 

,  Gravities.  it  links.  Every  fluid,  therefore,  in  which  the  hydro¬ 
meter  finks  to  A,  has  its  fpecific  gravity  .900  ;  and  if 
the  fcale  AB  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  every  inter¬ 
mediate  degree  of  fpecific  gravity  between  .900  and 
x„ooo  will  be  marked.  If  the  fcale  AB  be  divided  in¬ 
to  four  parts  in  the  points  E,  F,  G,  the  fluid  in  which 
the  hydrometer  links  to  G  will  have  .975  for  its  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  ;  the  fpecific  gravity  of  that  in  which  it 
finks  to  F  will  be  .950,  and  fo  on  with  the  other  points 
of  divifion.  If  it  is  required  to  extend  the  range  of  the 
inllrument,  and  to  make  it  indicate  the  denlities  of 
fluids  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  we  have  only  to 
load  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  link  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fcale  F  in  dillilled  water;  and  by  taking  two 
fluids,  between  whofe  denlities  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
every  other  fluid  is  contained,  excepting  mercury  and 
metals  in  a  fluid  flate,  to  determine,  as  before,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  fcale. 

Theorem  101,  When  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  is  variable, 
for^hydro-  let  E  be  the  point  to  which  it  links  in  two  different 
fluids  ;  and  let  W  be  the  abfolute  weight  neceffary  to 
make  it  link  to  E  in  the  denfer  fluid,  and  W±/i  the 
weight  neceffary  to  make  it  fink  to  the  fame  point  in 
the  lighter  fluid.  Let  S,  s  be  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
the  two  fluids,  and  V  the  volume  of  the  part  of  the  hy¬ 
drometer  that  is  conllantly  immerfed.  Then  (83.) 
W zz b  X  V,  W ztipzns  X  V .  From  the  firff  equation 
W 

we  have,  Vrr— ,  and  from  the  fecond  equation  V— 
Wz±zp  W 


meters  in 
which  the 
weight  is 
variable. 
Fig.  6, 


W=±=/> 


confequently 


and  by  redu&ion 


W=±r/> 
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Theorem 
for  hydro¬ 
meters  in 
which  the 
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Defcription 
of  various 
hydrome¬ 
ters. 

Jones’s  hy¬ 
drometer. 


Thus,  by  knowing  W  and  the  weight 

/>,  and  alfo  S  the  fpecific  gravity  of  one  of  the  fluids, 
which  will  be  1.000  if  that  fluid  be  water,  we  can  find 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  other  fluid. 

X02.  When  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  is  conffant, 
and  the  denlity  of  the  fluid  indicated  by  the  depth  to 
which  it  defcends,  let  F,  E  be  the  points  to  which  it 
links  in  two  different  fluids,  whofe  fpecific  gravities  are 
S,  s ,  W  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  hydrometer,  V  the 
volume  of  the  part  immerfed  when  the  hydrometer  has 
funk  to  E,  and  v  its  volume  when  funk  to  F.  Then 
(83.),  we  have  WrzSxV,  and  Wzzsxv,  confe- 

SvV 

quently  s  X  X  V,  and  sz z  - .  If  the  abfolute 

v 

weight  W,  therefore,  of  the  hydrometer  be  known,  and 
alfo  the  volumes  V,  v,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  S  of  one 
of  the  fluids,  which  may  be  water,  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  other  fluid  may  be  determined  by  the  preceding 
formula.  When  the  figure  of  the  hydrometer  is  regu¬ 
lar,  the  volumes  V,  v,  may  be  determined  geometri¬ 
cally ;  but  as  the  inllrument  is  generally  of  an  irregular 
form,  the  following  method  fliould  be  employed. 

103.  The  hydrometers  of  Clarke  and  Defaguliers  dif¬ 
fer  fo  little  from  thofe  which  have  now  been  defcribed, 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  more  particular  defcrip- 
tion.  The  hydrometer  invented  by  Mr  William  Jones 
of  Holborn,  is  a  Ample  and  accurate  inftrument,  and 
requires  only  three  weights  to  difcover  the  ftrengths  of 
fpirituous  liquors  from  alcohol  to  water.  Like  other 
inflruments  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  adjufied  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  6 o°  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  as  every  change  of 
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temperature  produces  a  change  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  Ot  Specific 
the  fpirits,  Mr  Jones  found  it  neceffary  to  attach  a  ther-  Grammes, 
mometer  to  the  inllrument,  and  thus  make  a  proper  al- 
lowance  for  every  variation  of  temperature.  Aimed 
all  bodies  expand  with  heat  and  contradl  with  cold  ; 
and  as  their  volume  becomes  different  at  different  tem¬ 
peratures,  their  fpecific  gravities  mud  alfo  (70.)  be  va¬ 
riable,  and  will  diminish  with  an  increafe  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  M.  Homberg.  and  M.  Eifenfchmed  found  that 
the  abfolute  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  brandy  was  four 
drams  42  grains  in  winter,  and  only  four  drams  32 
grains  in  dimmer,  and  that  the  difference  in  fpirits  of 
nitre  was  dill  greater.  It  has  been  found,  indeed, 
upon  an  average,  that  32  gallons  of  fpirits  in  winter 
will  expand  to  33  gallons  in  dimmer.  As  the  drength 
of  fpirituous  liquors  is  inverfely  as  their  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities,  they  will  appear  much  dronger  in  dimmer  than 
in  winter.  This  change  in  their  drength  had  been  for¬ 
merly  edimated  in  a  rough  way;  but  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  thern\ometer,  and  by  adjuding  its  divifions 
experimentally,  Mr  Jones  has  reduced  it  to  pretty  ac¬ 
curate  computation.  It  has  already  been  dated  (93.) 
that  where  two  fubdances  are  conibined,  the  magnitude 
of  the  compound  body  is  fometimes  greater  and  fome- 
times  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  two 
ingredients,  and  that  this  mutual  penetration  particu¬ 
larly  happened  in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 

In  drong  fpirits,  this  concentration  is  fometimes  fo 
great,  as  to  produce  a  diminution  of  four  gallons  in 
the  100;  for  if  to  100  gallons  of  fpirit  of  wine  found 
by  the  hydrometer  to  be  66  gallons  in  the  100  over 
proof,  you  add  66  gallons  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  proof, 
the  mixture  will  confid  only  of  162  gallons  indead  of 
166  of  proof  fpirits.  This  mutual  penetration  of  the 
particles  of  alcohol  and  water  has  alfo  been  conlidered 
in  Mr  Jones’s  hydrometer,  which  we  (hall  now  deferibe 
with  greater  minutenefs. 

104,  In  fig.  7.  the  whole  indrument  is  reprefented  pjate 
with  the  thermometer  attached  to  it.  Its  length  AB  CCLXV, 
is  about  9^  inches  :  the  ball  C  is  made  of  hard  brafs,  fig-  7* 
and  nearly  oval,  having  its  conjugate  diameter  about  1  J 
inches.  The  dem  AD  is  a  parallelopiped,  on  the  four 
fides  of  which  the  different  drengths  of  fpirits  are  en¬ 
graved  :  the  three  lides  which  do  not  appear  in  fig.  7. 
are  reprefented  in  fig.  8.  with  the  three  weights  mini-  ^g. 
bered  1,  2,  3,  correfponding  with  the  fides  iimilarly 
marked  at  the  top.  If  the  indrument  when  placed  in 
the  fpirits  finks  to  the  divifions  on  the  dem  without  a 
weight,  their  drength  will  be  (hewn  on  the  fide  AD 
marked  0  at  the  top,  and  any  degree  of  drength  from 
74  gallons  in  the  1 00  to  47  in  the  100  above  proof, 
will  thus  be  indicated.  If  the  hydrometer  does  not  fink 
to  the  divifions  without  a  weight,  it  mud  be  loaded  with 
any  of  the  weights  I,  2,  3,  till  the  ball  C  is  completely 
immerfed.  If  the  weight  N°  1  is  neceffary,  the  fide 
marked  t  will  fhow  the  drength  of  the  fpirits,  from 
46  to  13  gallons  in  the  100  above  proof.  If  the  weight 
N°  2  is  employed,  the  correfponding  fide  will  indicate 
the  remainder  of  overproof  to  proofs  marked  P  in  the  in¬ 
drument,  and  likewife  ever)'  gallon  in  100  under  proof, 
down  to  29.  When  the  weight  N°  3  is  ufed,  the  fide 
fimilarly  marked  will  fliow  any  drength  from  30  gal¬ 
lons  in  the  100  under  proof,  down  to  water,  w'hich  is 
marked  W  in  the  fcale.  The  finall  figures  as  4  at  66, 

3!  at  61,  at  48  (fig.  7.)  indicate  the  diminution 
4X3  ‘of 
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Gfraviti^C  rf.b.uIIc  'VVc"n.takes  PIace  wIien  water  is  mixed  with 

w- y. 1*  iPlr]5s.°/  wine  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  proof:  thus,  if 

the  (pint  be  6x  gallons  in  the  ioo  over  proof,  and  if 
6 1  gallons  of  water  are  added  in  order  to  render  it 
proof,  the  magnitude  of  the  mixture  will  be  3-*-  gallons 
lefs  than  the  him  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  ingredients, 
that  is,^  inftead  of  being  161  it  will  be  only  1574-  gal¬ 
lons.  The  thermometer  F  conne&ed  with  the  hydro¬ 
meter,  has  four  columns  engraved  upon  it,  two  on  one 
fide  as  feen  in  the  figure,  and  two  on  the  other  fide. 
When  any  of  the  fcales  upon  the  hydrometer,  marked 
°>  2>  3>  are  employed,  the  column  of  the  thermome¬ 

ter  fimilarly  marked  muft  be  ufed,  and  the  number  at 
which  the  mercury  {lands  carefully  obferved.  The  di- 
yifions  commence  at  the  middle  of  each  column  which 
is  marked  0,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  3  then,  whatever  number  of  di- 
vifions  the  mercury  {lands  above  the  zero  of  the  fcale, 
the  fame  number  of  gallons  in  the  100  mull  the  fpirit 
be  reckoned  weaker  than  the  hydrometer  indicates,  and 
whatever  number  of  divifions  the  mercury  {lands  below 
the  zero,  fo  many  gallons  in  the  180  muft  the  fpirit  be 
reckoned  ftronger. 

Someter^  .I0^  The  Patent  hydrometer  invented  by  Mr  Dicas  of 
with  a  Aid-  LlverPool>  pofleffes  all  the  advantages  of  that  which 
ing  rule.  has  now  been  defcribed,  but  is  fuperior  to  it  in  regard 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  it  eftimates  the  aberration 
arifing  from  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is  conftruft- 
ed  in  the  common  form,  with  36  different  weights, 
which  are  valued  from  o  to  370,  including  the  divifions 
on  the  Item  3  but  the  chief  improvement  eonfifts  in  an 
ivory  Aiding  rule  which  accompanies  the  inftrument. 
In  order  to  underftand  the  conftru&ion  of  this  Aid¬ 
ing  rule  the  reader  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  inftru¬ 
ment  itfelf. 

i^uin’suni-  106.  Quin’s  uni verfal  hydrometer  is  conftru&ed  in 

drometerf  fucl?  ?  manner>  as  to  afcertain,^  with  the  greateft  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  ftrength  of  any  fpirit  from  alcohol  to  wa¬ 
ter,  and  alfo  the  concentration  and  fpecific  gravity  of 
Plate  *a<:h  diff?rent  ft^ngth.  With  the  aftiftance  of  four 
CCLXV,  weights,  it  difcovers  likewife  the  gravity  of  worts,  and 
fig.  9.  is  therefore  of  more  uni  verfal  ufe  than  any  other  hydro¬ 
meter.  The  inftrument  is  reprefented  in  fig.  9.  with 
the  Tour  fides  of  its  Item  graduated  and  marked  at  the 
top  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  the  weights  below.  The 
fide  of  the  Item  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  to  Z,  Allows 
the  ftrength  of  any  fpirit  from  alcohol  to  w’ater,  and  the 
three  other  fides  numbered  1,  2,  3.  are  adapted  fer 
worts.  The  variation  of  denfity  arifing  from  the  con¬ 
traction  and  dilatation  of  the  Auid  is  determined  by  means 
of  a  Aiding  rule,  differing  very  little  from  that  of  MrDi- 
cas.  In  order  to  ufe  this  inftrument,  place  any  of  the 
weights,  if  neceffary,  on  the  Item  at  C  3  find  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  fpirit  by  a  thermometer,  and  bring  the 
liar  on  the  Aiding  rule  to  the  degree  of  heat  on  the 
thermometer’s  fcale  :  then  oppofite  to  the  number  of 
the  W’eight  and  the  letter  on  the  ftem,  you  have  the 
ftrength  of  the  fpirit  pointed  out  on  the  Aiding  rule, 
which  is  lettered  and  numbered  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
inftrument  and -weights.  In  afeertaining  the  ftrength 
of  worts,  the  weight  N°4  is  always  to  continue  on  the 
hydrometer,  and  the  wreights,  N°  I,  2,  3,  are  adapted 

Kicholfon’s  to  the  fides  N°  3>  Square  ftem,  which  point 

hydrome-  out  exa&  gravity  of  the  worts. 

ter.  107.  A  considerable  improvement  on  the  hydrometer 
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has  lately  been  made  by  MrNicholfon,  whohas  rendered  Of  Specific 
it  capable  of  afeertaining  the  fpecific  gravities  both  of  Gravities 
folids  and  Auids.  In  fig.  10.  F  is  a  hollow  ball  ofcop-p"  v  J 
per  attached  to  the  difh  A  A  by  a  ftem  B,  made  of  har-  S‘  l0* 
dened  Heel.  To  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ball  is  af¬ 
fixed  a  kind  of  iron'ftirrup  FF,  carrying  another  dilli 
G  of  fuch  a  weight  as  to  keep  the  ftem  vertical  when 
the  inftrument  is  afioat.  The  parts  of  the  hydrometer 
are  fo  adjufted,  that  when  the  lower  difti  G  is  empty, 
and  the  upper  di(h  A  A  contains  1000  grains,  it  will 
fink  in  diftilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  6o°  of 
Fahrenheit,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  Auid  may  cut  the 
ftem  DB  at  the  point  D.  In  order  to  meafure  the 
fpecific  gravities  of  Auids,  let  the  weight  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  when  loaded,  be  accurately  afeertained.  Then, 
this  weight  is  equal  to  that  of  a  quantity  of  diftilled 
water  at  the  temperature -of  6o°,  having  the  fame  vo¬ 
lume  as  that  part  of  the  inftrument  which  is  below  the- 
point  D  of  the  ftem.  If  the  hydrometer,  therefore,  is 
immerfed  to  the  point  D  in  any  other  Auid  of  the  fame 
temperature,  which  may  be  done  by  increasing  or  dimi- 
nifhing  the  weights  in  the  difli  A  A,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  laft  weight  and  1000  grains  will  exprefs  the 
difference  between  equal  bulks  of  water  and  the  other 
Auid.  Now  as  the  weight  of  the  mafs  of  w-ater  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  inftrument,  which  may  be  called 
W,  the  above-mentioned  difference  or  D  muft  be  either 
added  to  or  fubtraCled  from  W,  (according  as  the 
weight  in  the  difii  AA  was  increafed  or  diminiftied)  in 
order  to  have  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid  j 
then  W__ L_D  will  be  to  W  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
given  fluid  is  to  that  of  water.  This  ratio  will  be  ex- 
preffed  with  conliderable  accuracy,  as  the  cylindricaL 
ftem  of  the  inftrument  being  no  more  than  -^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  will  be  elevated  or  depreffed  nearly 
an  inch  by  the  fubtra&ion  or  addition  of  of  a  grain, 
and  will,  therefore,  eafily  point  out  any  changes  of 
weight,  not  lefs  than  ^  of  a  grajn,  or  ^  of  the 
whole,  which  will  give  the  fpecific  gravities  to  five 
places  of  figures.  The  folid  bodies  whofe  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities  are  to  be  determined  by  this  hydrometer,  muft  not 
exceed  icoo  grains  in  weight.  For  this  purpofe,  im- 
merfe  the  inftrument  in  diftilled  w'ater,  and  load  the  up¬ 
per  difli  till  the  furface  of  the  water  is  on  a  level  with 
the  point  D  of  the  ftem.  Then,  if  the  weight  required 
to  produce  this  equilibrium  be  exa611y  1000  grains,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  will  be  6o°  of  Fahrenheit  j 
but  if  they  be  greater  or  lefs  than  1000  grains,  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  be  colder  or  warmer.  After  noting  down  the 
weight  neceffary  for  producing  an  equilibrium,  unload 
the  upper  difli,  and  place  on  it  the  body  whofe  fpecific 
gravity  is  required.  Increafe  the  weight  in  the  upper 
difli,  till  the  inftrument  finks  to  the  point  D,  and  the 
difference  between  this  new  weight  and  the  weight  for¬ 
merly  noted  down  will  be  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
air.  Place  the  body  in  the  lower  difti  G,  and  add 
weights  in  the  upper  difti  till  the  hydrometer  again 
finks  to  D.  This  weight  will  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  1000  grains  and  the  weight  of  the  body  in  wa¬ 
ter  3  and  fince  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air,  and  its 
weight  in  water,  are  afeertained,  its  lofs  of  weight 
will  be  known,  and  confequently  its  fpecific  gravi- De  ,Parcf' 

*y(8o.).  I  g 

108.  The  areometer  or  hydrometer  of  M.  De  Parcieux  Plate 
eonfifts  of  a  frnall  glafs  phial  EG,  about  twro  inches  in  CCLXV1 

diameter  ** 
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Of  Specific  diameter  and  feven  inches  long,  having  its  bottom  as 
Gravities.^  qat  as  p0flible,  Xhe  mouth  is  clofed  with  a  cork  flop- 
K  pp.te  ' J  per,  into  which'is  inferted  aftraight  iron  or  brafs  wire 
CCLXVI.  EF,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  30  inches  long, 
fig.  1.  When  two  fluids  are  to  be  compared,  the  bottle  is  load¬ 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner  by  the  introdu&ion  of  fmall  fhot, 
that  the  inftrument,  when  plunged  in  the  lighted  of  the 
fluids,  finks  fo  deep  as  to  leave  only  the  extremity  of 
the  wire  above  its  furface,  while  in  the  heavieft  fluid, 
the  wire  is  fome  inches  below  the  furface.  The  fame 
effeft  may  be  produced  by  fixing  a  little  dilh  F  to  the 
top  of  the  wire,  and  varying  the  weights,  or  by  alter¬ 
ing  the  thicknefs  of  the  wire.  The  areometer  thus 
conftruCled,  will  indicate  the  fmallefl  differences  of  fpo- 
cific  gravity,  and  fuch  minute  variations  of  denfity,  ari- 
fing  from  a  change  of  temperature,  which  would  be  im¬ 
perceptible  by  any  other  hydrometer.  The  motion  of 
an  inftrument  of  this  kind,  fays  Montucla,  was  fo  fen- 
fible,  that  when  immerfed  in  water  of  the  ufual  tempe¬ 
rature,  it  funk  feveral  inches  while  the  rays  of  the  fun 
fell  upon  the  water,  and  inflantly  rofe  when  his  rays 
were  intercepted.  In  one  of  the  areometers  ufed  by 
Deparcieux,  an  interval  of  fix  lines  in  the  Item  corre- 
fponded  to  a  change  of  denfity  about ttJts'  °f  the  wrhole. 
( Mem .  de  P  Acad.  Paris  1766,  p.  1  58. )\ 

Wilfon’s  1  °9*  I' n  order  to  determine  the  flrength  of  fpirits  with 

bydrome-  the  greateft  expedition,  Profeffor  Wilfon  of  Glafgow 
ter.  employed  a  very  fimple  method.  His  hydrometer  con- 

fifts  of  a  number  of  glafs  beads,  the  fpecific  gravities 
of  each  of  which  vary  in  a  known  ratio.  When  the 
flrength  of  any  fpirit  is  to  be  tried,  the  glafs  beads, 
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which  are  all  numbered,  are  to  be  thrown  into  ft.  Of  Specific 
Some  of  thofe  whofe  fpecific  gravity  exceeds  that  of  the  ,GravitIC3,f 
fpirit,  will  fink  to  the  bottom,  while  others  will  fwim 
on  the  top,  or  remain  fufpended  in  the  fluid.  That 
which  neither  finks  to  the  bottom  nor  fwims  on  the  fur¬ 
face,  will  indicate  by  its  number  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  fpirits  (7S.).  For  an  account  of  the  Patent 
Beads  conftru&ed  by  Mrs  Lovi  of  Edinburgh,  in  all 
refpe£ls  the  mod  accurate  apparatus  for  this  purpofe, 
fee  note  under  SPIRITUOUS  Liquors . 

Sect.  III.  On  Tables  of  Specific  Gravities • 

no.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  °f 
bodies  is  of  great  ufe  in  all  the  branches  of  mechanical  Srs* 
philofophy,  we  have  given  the  following  table,  publifh- 
ed  in  the  enlarged  edition  of  Fergufon’s  Le&ures,  2d 
edition.  It  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Briffon’s 
tables,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  that  has  yet 
been  publifhed.  The  names  of  the  minerals,  as  given 
in  Kirwan’s  Mineralogy,  have  in  general  been  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  and  fuch  as  have  been  difcovered  fince  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  that  work  will  be  found  in  later  works.  When 
the  fpecific  gravities  of  any  fubftance,  as  determined  by 
different  authors,  feem  to  be  at  variance,  the  different 
refults  are  frequently  given,  and  the  names*  of  the  che- 
mifls  prefixed  by  whom  thefe  refults  wrere  obtained. 

The  fubftances  in  the  table  have,  contrary  to  the  ufual 
pra&ice,  been  difpofed  in  an  alphabetical  order.  This 
was  deemed  more  convenient  for  the  purpofes  of  refe¬ 
rence,  than  if  they  had  been  divided  into  claffes,  or  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  order  of  their  denfities. 


A 

ACACIA,  infpiffated  juice  of, 

Acid,  nitric,, 

muriatic, 
red  acetous, 
white  acetous, 
diftilled  acetous, 
acetic, 
fulphurie, 

highly  concentrated, 
nitric,  highly  cQncentrated,. 
fluoric,, 
formic, 
phofphoric,- 
citric,, 
arfenic, 
of  oranges, 
of  goofeberries,, 
of  grapes, 

A&ynolite,  glaffy, 

iEther,  fulphurie, 
nitric, 
muriatic, 
acetic, 

Agate^oriental, 
onyx, 
fpeckled, 
cloudy. 


Table  of  Specific  Gravities; 

Agate,  ftained, 

3.6324 

veined, 

2.6667 

1-5153 

Icelandic, 

2.348 

I-27-I5 

of  Havre, 

2.5881 

1. 1940 

Jaffiee, 

2.6356 

1.0251 

Herborisce7 

2.5891 

1-0135 

Irisce, 

2-5S3S 

r.0095 

Air,  atmofpheric, 

1.0626 

Barom.  29.7.5 

1.8409 

Thermom.  32.  \ 

0.00122 

Kir  wan, 


2.125  Barom.  20.8  c!  T  t 

1.580  Thermom.  _540.5l  0.00x2308 

1*500  Alabafter  of  Valencia,  2,638 

0.9942  veined,  2.691 

I.5575  of  Piedmont,  2.693 

1.0345  of  Malta,  2.699 

1.8731  yellow,  .  2.699 

1.0176  Spanifh  faline,  2.713 

1.0581  oriental  white,  2.7 30 

1.0241  ditto,  femitranfparent,  2.762 

2.950  Itained  brown,  2.744 

3-9°3  Malaga  pink,.  2.8761 

0.7396  ofDalias,  2.6110 

0.9088  Alcohol,  highly  re&ified,  0.8293 

0.7296  commercial,  0.7371 

0.8664  15  parts  water  I  part  0*8527 

O.5901  14  2  0.8674 

2-6375  13  3  0.8815 

2-607  4  0*8947 

2.6253  n  5  0.9075 

Alcohol, 


7*8 

CJravhiifs!  Alco}l01*  10  Part5  Water  6 


9 

8 


7 

6 

5 
4 
3* 

2 
I 

Alder  wood, 

Aloes,  hepatic, 
focotri-ne,' 

Alouchi,  odoriferous  gum 
Alumine,  fulphate  of, 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
*3 
*4 
*5 
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Afbeflos,  mountain  cork, 


Mufchenbroek . 


,  Mufchenbroek, 

faturated  folution  of, 

.  .  temp.  420,  Watfon, 

Amber,  yellow  tranfparent, 
opaque, 

red, 

green, 

Ambergris, 

Amethyft,  common.  See  Rock  cryftal. 
Amianthus,  long, 

penetrated  with  water, 
fhort, 

penetrated  with  water, 
Amianthinite  from  Rafchau, 

Bayreuth, 

Ammoniac,  liquid, 

muriate  of,  Mufchenbroek . 

faturated  folution  of, 
temp.  4 20,  Watfon. 
Andalufite,  or  hardfpar,  Hduy. 

Anime,  oriental, 
occidental, 

Antimony,  glafs  of, 

in  a  metallic  Rate,  fufed, 
native,  Klaproth. 

fulphur  of, 

Antimonial  ore,  gray  and  foliated,  Kirwan . 

radiated,  Kirwan . 
red,  La  Met  her  ie. 

Klaproth . 

Apple  tree,  Mufchenbroek. 

Aquamarine.  See  Beryl. 

Arcanfon, 

Areca,  infpiflated  juice  of, 

Ar&izite,  or  wernerite,  Dandrada. 

Argillite,  or  date  clay,  Kirwan . 

Arnotto, 

Arragon  fpar, 

Arfenic  bloom,  Pharmacolite 
fufed, 
native, 

pyrites,  common, 


{ 


{ 


0.9199 

o-93 1 7 
0.9427 
0.9519 
0.9594 
0.9674 

°-9733 

0.9791 

0.9852 

0.9919 

0.8000 

1.3586 

1 '3  79.5 
1.0604 

x.7140 

i-°33 

£.0780 

1.0855 

I.O834 

1.0829 

O.780O 

0.9263 

2.750 

0.9088 

1.5662 

2.3^4 

3-3803 

2.584 

2.916 

O.897O 

1-4530 

1.072 

3.165 

1.0284 

1.0426 

4.9464 

6.624 

6.860 

6.720 

4.0643 

4.368 

4.440 

3-750 

4.090 

0.7930 


Bergman , 

penetrated  with 
water, 

ri*Pe>  BriJJon , 

penetrated  with  water, 

(tarry, 

penetrated  with  water, 
unripe, 

A  t  penetrated  with  water, 

Afh  trunk,  Mufchenbroek. 

dr7»  Turin. 

Afphaltum,  cohefive, 


compaa, 

Affafcetida, 

Aventurine,  femitraniparent, 
opaque, 

Augite,  oaahedral  bafaltes, 
Azure  Rone,  or  lapis  lazuli, 


oriental, 
of  Siberia, 


Hduy . 
Werner . 

Reufs . 
Brijfoti . 
Kirwan . 
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(.O.9933  Gravities* 
y  1.2492' 

(.  x-3492 

2- 5779 
2.6994 

3- 0733 
3.0808 
2.9958 

3-0343 

0.8450 

0.800 

1- 45° 

2.060 

1.070 

1.165 

J-3275 

2.6667 

2.6426 

3.226 

3-47 1 

3-777 

2.7675 

2.896 

2.7714 

2- 9454 


B 


Barolite,  or  witherite, 

Barofelenite,  or  barytes, 
white, 

grey, 

rhomboidal, 
oaahedral, 
in  ftaladtites, 

fulphate  of,  native,  Kirwan , 


Bafaltes, 


carbonate  of,  native, 


Kirwan 

Bergman 


Mufchenbroek. 
Mufchenbroek . 


Hduy . 
Klaproth . 
Bergman. 
Kirwan. 
Stilt z. 
La  Metherie. 
Brijfon. 

native,  orpiment, 

glafs  of,  (arfenic  of  the  (hops), 

Albeit  in  ite,  Kirwan , 


from  the  Giant’s  caufeway, 
prifmatic  from  Auvergne, 
of  St  Tubery,  * 

Baras,  a  juice  of  the  pine, 

Bay  tree,  Spanifh, 

1.0857  Bdellium, 

I-4573  Beech- wood, 

3.606  Beer,  red, 

$  2.600  white, 

(,  2.680  Benzoin, 

°-595^  Beryl,  oriental  aquamarine, 

2.946  occidental, 

2.640 

8.310  or  aquamarine, 

-  5*^7°  fchorlous,  or  fhorlite, 

*  4-791  Bezoar,  oriental, 

►  5.600  occidental, 

*  6.522  Bifmuth,  native,  Kirwan , 

5*45 2  fulphurated,  Kirwan , 

3*5942  ochre,  Brijfon. 

\  3.000  .  .  M 

£  3.3 10  ln  a  meta^IC  Rate,  fufed, 


Werner , 
Hduy . 


{ 


4.300 

4-338 

4.400 

4.865 

4.4300 

4-49°9 

4-4434 

4.4712 

4.2984 

4.000 

4.460 

4.300 

4-33.8 

2.979 

3.000 

2.864 

2.4215 

2.7948 

I.O44I 

0.8220 

*•*377 

0.8520 

1- °33S 
1.0231 
1.0924 

3-5491 

2.723 

2.650 

2- 759 

3- 5I4 
1.666 


2.233 

9-57° 

.  6.131 

4-37i 
S  9-756 
1 9.822 
Bitumen, 


/ 


Chap.  XI. 

Of  Specific  Bitumen,  of  Judea, 

,Gr^tie^,  Black-coal,  pitch  coal, 

flate  coal,  Englifh, 


Bielfchowitz, 
cannel  coal, 

Blende,  yellow, 

brown,  foliated, 
black, 

auriferous  from  Nag- 
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Cedar,  wild, 

Paleftine, 
Indian, 
CelefHne, 

foliated, 

Ceylanite, 

Chalcedony,  bluifh, 
onyx, 


Wiedemann ,  I 
Kir  wan .  ^  * 

Richter .  * 


La  Metherie .  i 

Gellert.  || 

Gellert .  ■£  3 


Geilert .  3, 

4. 


yag, 

Few  Muller . 

Blood,  human, 

Jurin. 

craflamentum  of, 

Jurin. 

ferum  of, 

Jurin . 

Boles, 

Kirwan. 

Bone  of  an  ox, 

Boracite, 

Wejlrumb. 

Borax, 

faturated  folution  of, 

temp*  4  2°, 

Watfon. 

Bournonite, 

Boxwood,  French, 

Dutch, 

dry, 

Brafs,  common,  call, 
wiredrawn, 
call,  not  hammered, 
Brazil  wood,  red,, 

Brick, 

Butter, 


Cacao  butter, 
Cachibou,  gum, 
Calamine, 


Mufchenbroek, 
Mufchenbroek . 
Jurin . 


Mufchenbroeh .. 


104 
.308 
.2  co 

•37° 
,2  21 
,382 
,270 

,°44 

048 

>77° 

.048 

930 

166 

398 

°54 

,126 

O3O 

400 

OOO 

656 

566 

714 

OIO 

576 

9120 

3280 

030 

824 

544 

396 

,0310 

■  OOO 

9423 


Gravities* 


C  J 

^•{33 


Rrijfon . 
£0  Metherie . 


Calculus  humanus, 

Campechy  wood,  or  logwood,  Mufchenbroeh , 
Camphor, 

Caoutchouc,  elaftic  gum,  or  India  rubber, 
Caragna,  refin  of  the  Mexican  tree  caragna, 
Carbon  of  compact  earth, 

Cornelian,  ftala&ite, 
fpeckled, 
veined, 
onyx, 
pale, 
pointed, 
herborisee, 

Cat’s  eye,  Klaproth. 

g^y, 

yellow, 

blackifli, 

Catchew,  juice  of  an  Indian  tree, 

Cauflic  ammoniac,  folution  of,  or  fluid 
volatile  alkali, 

Cedar  tree,  American,  Mufchenbroeh. 


{ 


{ 


0.8916 

1.0640 

3*5^5 

4.100 

1.700 

1.240 

M34 

0.9130 

0.9887 

°*9335 
1. 1244 
1.3292 

2-5977 

2.61:37 

2.6234 

2.6227 

2.6301 

2.6120 

2.6133 

2.600 

2.625 

2-5675 

2- 6573 

3- 2593 

1.398° 

0.897 

0*5608 


veined, 

tranfparent, 

reddifh, 

common, 

Chalk, 

Cherry-tree, 

Chryfoberyl, 

Chryfolite  of  the  jewellers, 
of  Brafil, 


Chryfoprafe,. 

Cryflal.  See  Rock . 

Cryftalline  lens, 

Cinnabar,  dark  red,  from  Deux 
Fonts, 

from  Almaden, 

cryftallized, 

Cinnamon,  volatile  oil  of, 

Citron  tree, 

Clinkflone, 

Cloves^  volatile  oil  of, 

Cobalt,  in  a  metalic  flate,  fufed, 


719 
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Mufchenbroek .  0.5960  ,  ^ 

Mufchenbroek .  1 .3  r  50 

Klaproth .  3.830 

3*5°° 

765 

793 

2.5867 
2.6151 
2.6059 
2.6640 
2.6645 
y  2.600 
t 2.655 
Mufchenbroek .  2.252 

Watfon .  2.657 

Mufchenbroek .  0.71 50 

Werner,  f  3-6o° 

I3-720 

Haay.  3.796 
Brifjhn .  2.782 
2.692 

Werner. $  3-34° 

1 3-4*° 

2.489 

3*250 


Kirwan . 


I. ICO 


Kirwan . 
Brijfon . 
Brijfon . 


Mufchenbroek . 
Klaproth . 


ore. 


gray, 


ochre,  black,  indurated, 

vitreous  oxide  of, 

Cocoa  wood, 

Coccolite, 

Columbium, 

Copal,  opaque, 

tranfparent,  • 
Madagafcar, 

Chinefe, 

Copper,  native, 


7.786 
6.902 
10.218 
1.044 
0.7263 

2*575 

1- 036 

4  7-645 

1 7.811 

H'duy.  I  f 1 
7.721 

Kirwan .  5.309 

Geilert.  5"  2'0I9 

l  2-4»5 

2- 44°5 


Mufchenbroek . 
Handrada . 
Hatchet . 


from  Siberia, 

Hungary,  Gellert . 

ore,  compact  vitreous,  f Kirwan. 

Cornifh,  Kirwan . 

purple,  from  Bannat,  Kirwan . 
from  Lorraine,  La  Metherie . 

Kirwan . 
Wiedemann . 

pyrites,  Kirwan . 

Brijfon . 

ore,  white,  Ztf  Metherie . 

gray, 


1.0403 

3*3i6 

5.918 
1.1398 
1.0452 
1.0600 
1.0628 

A7”-{  ^soo 

Hauy .  8.5084 


7.728 

4.129 

5-452 

4-956 

4.300 

4- 983 

5- 467 

4.080 

4*344 

4.500 

4.865 

Copper 


* 
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CravitTe.0  C°pPer  0re’  foI‘ated-  florJd>  «d,  Wiedemann. 

azure,  radiated,  Wiedemann. 

Briffon . 

emerald,  La  Metherie . 

Hauy . 

arfemate,  of, 

fulphate  of,  faturated  folution  of, 
temp,  42^  Watfon. 

drawn  into  wire, 
fufed, 

Copper-fand,  muriate  of  copper,  La  Metherie. 

Herrgen. 

Cork,  ’ 

Corundum  of  India, 


of  China, 

Crofs  Hone,  or  Staurolyte, 

Cryolite, 

Cube  iron  ore, 

_  .fp*r» 

Cyanite, 

Cyder, 

Cyprefs-wood,  Spanifh, 


Mufchenbroeh . 
Klaproth . 
B  our  non. 


Hauy. 
Hever. 
Karjlen . 
Bournon . 
Hauy . 
Sauffure ,  /////. 
Hermann . 


Mufchenbroeh 


Diamond  oriental,  colourlefs, 

rofe -coloured, 

orange-coloured, 

green-coloured, 

blue-coloured, 

Brazilian, 

yellow. 


Dragons  blood, 


Ebony,  Indian, 

American, 
Elder  tree, 

Elemi, 

Elm  trunk, 
Emerald, 

of  Peru, 
of  Brafil, 

Euclafe, 

Euphorbium. 


Mufchenbroeh . 
Mufchenbroeh. 
Mufchenbroeh . 

Mufchenbroeh . 

Briffon. 

Hauy. 

Hauy . 


Fat  of  beef, 
veal, 
mutton, 
hogs, 

Felfpar,  frefh, 

Adularia,, 

Labrador  Hone, 

glafly, 

Filbert  tree, 

Fir,  male, 
female, 

Fifhes  eye,  name  of  a  mineral, 


Hauy . 
Struve.^ 

Jlrijfon.  £ 

{ 

Mufchenbroeh . 
Mufchenbroeh. 
Mufchenbroeh. 


3-950 

3-231 

3.608 

2.850 

3-300 

2- 549 

1- I5° 
8.878 
7.788 

3- 750 

4- 431 
0.3400 
3.710 

3-875 

3.981 

2- 333 
2-353 

2- 957 
3.000 
2.964 

3- 51 7 
2.622 
I. Ol8l 

O.644O 


3.5212 

3-53l° 

3-5500 

3-5238 

3-5254 

3-4444 

3-5'85 

J-204J 


1.2090 

J*3310 

0.6950 

1.0182 

0.6710 

2.600 

2- 7755 
2.723 

3-  *555 
3.062 
1.1244 


0.9232 

0.9342 

c*9235 

0.9368 

2.438 

2.500 

2.600 

2.607 

2.704 

2.518 

2.589 

0.6000 

0.5500 

0.4980 

2.5782 
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_  Blumenbach, 

olive, 

fpotted, 

oynx, 

of  Rennes, 

of  England, 

variegated  of  Limofin^ 

veined, 

Egyptian, 

black, 

Fluor,  white, 
red, 
green, 
blue, 
violet, 

fpar, 


{ 


2- 594 
2.60  57 
2.5867 
2.6644 
2.6538 
2.6087 
2.2431 
2.6122 
2.5648 
2.582 

3- I55 
3.191 
3.182 
3-169 
3.178 
3.100 
3.200 


Gadolinite, 

Galbanum, 

Galena.  See  Lead  Glance. 
Galipot,  a  juice  of  the  pine, 
Gamboge, 

Garnet,  precious,  of  Bohemia, 


Hauy .  4.050 


volcanic, 

24  faces, 
of  Syria, 

in  dodecahedral  cryflals, 
common, 

Gas,  atmofpheric.  See  Air. 
Gas,  azotic,  pure — 

Barom.  29.75 
Barom.  29.85  1 
Therm.  54-J-  \  - 

•xygenous. 


Klaproth. 

Werner . 
Kafner. 


1. 2120 

1.0819 
1.2220 
4.085 
4*1 88 
4.230 
4-352 
2.468 


4.000 

4.0637 

Werner .  3.576 

Kafner .  3.688 


Lavoifer. 

Davy. 


hydrogenous, 

carbonic  acid, 
nitrous, 


Barom.  29.85 
Therm.  54-5- 


} 


ammoniacal, 


Barom.  29.85 1 
Therm,  54-1-  £ 
vapour,  aqueous, 


fulphurous,  Bar.  29.85 
Ther.  54f 
acid  fulphurous, 
acid  muriatic, 

Girafol, 


] 


Lavoifer. 
Dalton . 
Briffon. 
Lavoifer. 

Kirwan. 

Briffon. 

Briffon. 

Kirwan. 

Dalton. 

Sauffure. 

PiBet. 

Watt. 

Kirwan 

Briffon 
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0.001 146 

O.OOI189 

O.OOI305 

O.OOI387 

O.OOI356 

O.OOOO99 

O.OOOO95 

O.OOOI23 

O.OO1862 

O.OO1845 

O.OOI4II 

O.OOI463 

O.OOI302 

O.OOO7C6 

O.OO0654 

O.OOO735 

0.000862 
ro.000874 
(^0.000923 
O.OOO751 
O.OO0825 
J  0.001 886 
I3-I3I 
0.002539 
0.002135 
.  4.000 

Glance-coal, 


Chap.  II. 


Of  Specific  Glance-coal,  flat y, 
Gravities. 


HYDROD 

Met  her  ie.  1. 300 


Klaproth .  1.530 

Glafs,  white  flint,  3.00 

crown,  2.520 

common  plate,  2.760 

yellow  plate,  2*520 

white  or  French  cryftal,  2.8922 

St  Gobins,  2.4882 

gall,  2.8548 

bottle,  2.7325 

Leith  cryftal,  3.189 

green>  2.6423 

borax,  2.6070 

fluid,  ^  3*329 

of  Bohemia,  2.3959 

of  Cherbourg,  2.5  C96 

of  St  Cloud,  3.2549 

animal,  2.5647 

mineral,  2.2694 

Gold,  pure,  of  24  carats  fine,  fufed,  but 

not  hammered,  19*258 

the  fame  hammered,  19.342 

Englifh  ftandard,  22  carats  fine, 

fufed,  but  not  hammered,  18.888 

guinea  of  George  II.  I7*I5° 

guinea  of  George  III.  17.629 

Parifian  ftandard  22  carats,  not  ham¬ 
mered,  17.486 

the  fame  hammered,  *7*589 

Spanifh  gold  coin,  17 .655 

Holland  ducats,  *9*352 

trinket  ftandard,  20  carats,  not  ham¬ 
mered, 

the  fame  hammered, 

Portuguefe  coin, 

French  money,  21  \  carats,  fufed, 
coined, 

#  French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII 
Granite,  red  Egyptian, 
gray,  Egyptian, 
beautiful  red, 
of  Girardmor, 
violet  of  Gyromagny, 
red  of  Dauphiny, 
green, 


radiated, 


red  of  Semur, 
gray  of  Bretagne, 
yellowifh, 
of  Carinthia,  blue, 
Granitelle, 

of  Dauphiny, 
Graphic  ore, 

Graphite.  See  Plumbago. 
Grenatite.  See  Staurotide. 
Gum  Arabic, 
tragacanth, 
feraphic, 
cherry  tree, 

Bailors, 

Acajou, 

Monbain, 

Gutte, 

ammoniac, 

Gayac, 

Vox,.  X.  Part  II. 


Kirwan . 


Muller . 


15.709 

*5*775 

17.9664 

17.4022 

7.6474 

'l-SSV 

2.6541 

2.7279 

2.7609 

2.7163 

2.6852 

2.6431 

2.6836 

2.6678 

2.6384 

2-7378 

2.6136 

2.9564 

3.0626 

2.8465 

J- 723 


M523 

1.3161 
1. 201 
I.4817 

M346 

1.4456 

1.4206 

I.22i6 

I.  207  I 
1*2289 


YNAMICS. 

Gum  lac, 

anime  d’orient, 

d’occident, 

Gunpowder  in  a  loofe  heap, 
ftiaken, 
folid, 

Gypfum,  opaque, 


1. 1200 

1.0284 

1.0426 

0.836 

0.932 

*•745 

2.1679 


compaCt,  fpecimen  in  the  Lelkean 
collection,  2.939 

{lill 

impure, 

foliated,  mixed  with  granular  lime- 
ft  one  Kirwan . 

alabafter,  Ward . 

femitranfparent, 
fine  ditto, 
opaque, 
rhomboidal, 
ditto,  10  faces, 
cuniform,  cryftallifed, 
ftriated  of  France, 
of  China, 
flowered, 
fpathic  opaque, 

femitranfparent, 

granularly  foliated,  in  the  Lef- 
kean  collection,  Kirwan . 

mixed  with  marl,  of  a  flaty  form, 

H 


M73 

2.725 

1.872 

2.3062 

2.2741 

2.2642 

2.3114 

2.3x17 

2.3060 

2*3°57 

2.3088 

2*3°59 

2.2746 

3.3108 

2.900 

2,473 


^aze!>  Mufchenhroeh . 

Heavy  fpar,  frefli,  ftraight,  lamellar, 

columned,  ■  — . . . .  not  above  4.500 

Heliotropium,  Kirwan 


0.606 

J4.30© 

I4.500 


Blumenhach . 

Hematites.  See  Ironftone. 

Hollow  fpar,  Chiaftolite, 

Hone,  razor,  white, 

penetrated  with  water, 
razor,  white  and  black, 

Honey, 

Honeyftone,  or  Mellilite, 

Hornblende,  common,  Kirwan, 

refplendent,  Labrador, 


,  j  2-629 

*  £2.700 

2-633 


2-944 

2.8763 

2.8839 

3*I27]C 

1.450© 

.586 

.666 


Kirwan 
Kirwan . 
Kirwan 


r  3.600 

13-833 
,  43-350 

'  13-434 


2.882 


Schiller  fpar, 

fell  iftofe, 
bafaltic, 

Hornftone,  or  Petrofilex, 
ferruginous, 

veined,  —itt 

Hornftone,  gray.  >  See  Kirwan's  Mineralogy,  2.654 
blackifh  gray,  ,  "  2.744 

yellowifh  white,  2.563 

bluifh,  and  partly  yellowifh  gray,  2.626 
dark  purpliih  red  iron  fhot,  2.638 

4  V  Hornftone. 


f  2-929 
'  13-155 
Reufs.\  3-1 5° 

L  3-220 

Kirwan.  3.333 
1 2.530 

1 2-653 

2.813 
2.747 
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Of  specific  Hornftone,  greeniflx  white,  with  reddilh  fpots 
Gravities.  fr0m  Lorraine,  2.53 

iron  fhot,  brownifli  red,  outfide 
bluifli,  gray  infide, 

Kir  wan. 


Hyalite, 

Hyacinth, 


Hypocift, 


2.813 

2.110 

4.000 


Karjlen . 

1.5263 


Jade,  or  Nephrite,  white, 
green, 
olive, 

from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
of  Swifter! and, 


2.9592 
2.9660 
2.9829 

Kir  wan,  2.977 

BnIon\  till 

combined  with  the  boracic  acid  ai>d 
boracited  calx, 

Mufchenbroeh . 


Jafmin,  Spanifh, 

Jafper,  veined, 
red, 
brown, 
yellow, 
violet, 

cloudy, 
green, 

bright  green, 
deep  green, 
brownifli  green, 
blackifh, 
blood  coloured, 
heliotrope, 
onyx, 

flowered,  red  and  white, 
red  and  yellow, 
green  and  yellow, 
red,  green,  and  gray, 
red,  green,  and  yellow, 

univerfal, 
agate, 

Jet,  a  bituminous  fubflance, 

Indigo, 

penetrated  with  water, 

Infpiflated  juice  of  liquorice, 

Iridium,  ore  of,  difcovered  by 
nant, 

Iron,  chromate  of,  from  the  department  of 
Var, 

from  the  Ouralian  mountains,  in 
Siberia,  Lauguier. 


2.566 
0.7700 

2-6955 

2.6612 
2.6911 
2.7101 
2.7m 
2.7640 

2*7354 
2.6274 

2*3587 

2.6258 
2.6814 
2.6719 
2.6277 
2.6330 
2.8x60 
2.6228 
2.7500 
2.6839 
2*7323 
2.7492 
2.  C630 
2.6608 
1.2590 
0.7690 
1.0095 
1.7228 

Mr  Ten- 
Wollafon.  19.5CO 


4.0326 


4*Q579 


YNAMICS. 

Iron  ore,  fpecular, 
ore,  fpecular, 
micaceous, 

Ironflone,  red,  ochrey, 
compaft, 
from  Siberia, 

Lancafliire,-^ 

com  pa  61,  brown, 
reuth, 

from  Tyrol, 
cubic, 

red  hematites, 
brown  hematites, 


Kirwan.  1 4-793 
C  5*1 39 
4-939 

Kir  wan.  T  4*728 
t  5*°7° 
Wiedemann,  2.952 
Kir  wan, 

Kirwan , 

Briffbn, 

Wiedemann, 
from  Bay- 
Kirwati , 

Kirwan, 

Briffbn.\ 3-503 
1 3*477 

Kirwan, 

Gellert, 

Kirwan, 

Gellert, 
Wiedemann . 


3*423 

3.760 

3-573 

3-863 

3-55^ 

3-753 


5-005 
4.740 

3-951 
3-789 
4.029 

Kirwan.  \  3-64° 
£3.810 

Briffbn.  3.672 

Kirwan.  $ 8*3OQ 
t  3.600 
Wiedemann.  4.076 
Briffbn. 
Blumenbach . 
clay,  lenticular,  Kirwan. 

clay,  common,  from  Cathina  at 
Rafchau,  Kirwan. 

from  Rofcommon  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Bother  am. 

Carron  in  1 
Scotland,  J 


fparry,  or  calcareous, 


decompofed, 

black,  compact, 
clay  reddle, 


3*J39 
3*93 1 
2.673 

2.936 


Rothercm. 


0* 

I3* 

1 3* 


3*47x 

205 

357 


clay,  reniform  iron  ore,  Wiedemann.  2.574 
clay,  pea  ore,  Mo/inghof.  S*20l 

Iron  ore,  lowland,  from  Sprottau,  Kirwan.  2.944 
Iferine,  a  mineral  from  the  Ifer  in  Bohemia,  4.500' 
Juniper  tree,  Mufchenbroeh.  0.5560 

Ivory,  dry,  1.825a 

Ivy  gum,  from  the  hedera  terreftris,  1.2948 


K 


KefFekil,  or  Meerfchaum, 
Konkina, 


Labdanum,  reftn, 

in  tortis , 

Lapis  nephriticus, 


42. 

Wat/on. 

I*I57 

haematites, 

fufed,  but  not  hammered, 

7.200 

judaicus, 

forged  into  bars, 

\ 

r  7.600 

L  7-788 

manatis, 

hepaticus, 

pyrites,  dodecahedral, 

Hatchet . 

4.830 

ob  fid  i  anus. 

from  Frey  berg, 

Gellert. 

4.682 

lazuli.  See  Azure  flone. 

Cornwall, 

Kirwan. 

4.789 

Lard, 

cubic, 

Briffbn. 

4.702 

Lavender,  volatile  oil  of, 

radiated, 

Hatchet.  *] 

f  4-698 

Lead  glance,  or  galena,  common. 

fan  d,  magnetic  fand,  from 

i 

Virginia, 

L  4-775 
4.600 

from  Derbyihire, 

Klaproth.  i.6oco 
Mufchenbroeh,  0.7840 


1.1862. 

2*4933 

2.894 

4360 

2.500 

2.270 

2.666 

2.348 

0.9478 
0.894 
Gellert.  7.290 

Lead 
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HYDRODYNAMICS. 


Gellert.  j6-886 

17-4 


cryftallized, 
radiated, 
from  the  Hartz, 
Kautenbach, 
Kirfchw  alder, 
pre,  corneous, 
reniform, 
of  black  lead, 
blue, 
brown, 

from  Huguelgoet, 


444 
9 

__  052 
Briffbn.  “7.587 


Kirwan. 


J  4*3 1 S 
(.5*°5: 


Xtf  Met  her  ie . 
Kirwan . 
Vauquelin. 
Vauquelin . 
Chenevix . 
Bindheim . 


black, 

white  from  Leadhill: 

phofphorated  from 
head, 

Z'fehoppau, 

Brilgaw, 

red  ;  or  red  lead  fpar, 


Lead, 


yellow,  molybdenated, 


Gellert . 
Wiedemann . 
Klaproth . 
Hauy . 
Gellert . 
,  Chenevix . 

Hauy. 

Wanlock- 

Klaproth. 

Klaproth. 

Hauy. 
Bindheim. 
Briffbn. 


acetite  of, 

vitriol  from  Anglefea, 
Lemon  tree. 


Briffbn. 
Gellert . 
Mufchenbroek. 

Klaproth. 

Mufchenbroek. 


5‘5°° 

7.448 

6.140 

6.820 

6.065 

3.920 

6.745 

5.461 

6.974 

6.600 

6.909 

5- 770 
7.236 

6- 559 

6.560 
6.270 
6-94 1 
5-75° 
6.027 
5-092 
IT*352 
11  *445 
2.3953 
6.300 

0.7033 


Lenticular  ore  (arfeniate  of  copper),  Bournon.  2.882 

Klaproth .  2.816 

Hauy.  2.854 

Klaproth .  J2  455 
r  1 2.490 
Mufchenbroek.  1 . 3  3  3  o 

C  1.3864 
1  2.7200 
f  2.710 
1  2.837 
f  2.700 
t  2.800 
3.182 
2.742 
3**5<S 
2.700 
0.604 
0.9130 


Lepidolite,  lilalite, 

Leuzite, 

Lignum  vitcc, 

Limeflone,  compact, 

foliated, 

granular, 

green, 
arenaceous, 
white  fiuor, 
calc,  fpar, 

Linden  wood,  Mufchenbroek. 

Logwood,  orCampeachy  wood,  Mufchenbroek . 

M 


Madder  root, 
Mahogany, 

Magneiia, 

fulphate  of, 
temp.  420 
Magnetic  pyrites, 

ironftone, 

Malachite, 

compafl, 

f 

Manganefe, 


Mufchenbroek. 

Kirwan. 

faturated  folution, 
Watfon. 
Hatchet. 


0.7650 

1.0630 

2.3300 


Briffbn. 
Briffbn. 
Mufchenbroek. 
Bergman . 
Hielm. 


{ 


1.232 

4.518 

4.200 

4*939 

3*572 

3.641 

3-994 

6.85O 

7.000 


Manganefe,  gray  o*e  of,  ftriated,  Briffbn, 

Ritimann. 

gray,  foliated,  Hagen. 

red  from  Kapnick,  Kirwan. 

black,  Dolomieu. 

Briffbn. 

penetrated  with  water, 

fcaly, 

Maple  wood,  Mufchenbroek. 

Marble,  Pyrenean, 

black  Bifcayan, 

Brocatelle, 

Caftilian, 

Valencian, 

Grenadian  white, 

Siennian, 

Roman  violet, 

African, 

Italian,  violet, 

Norwegian, 

Siberian, 

French, 

Swifted  and, 

Egyptian,  green, 
yellow  of  Florence, 

Maftic, 

tree,  Mufchenbroek. 

Medlar  tree,  Mufchenbroek . 

Meerfehaum.  See  KefFekil. 

Melanite,  or  black  garnet.  Karffen . 

Werner . 

Mellilite.  See  Honeyftone, 

Menachanite,  Lampadius . 

Gregor. 

Mercurial  hepatic  ore,  compaft,  Kirwan. 

Gellcrt . 

Mercury  at  3  2°  of  heat, 
at  6o°, 
at  2120, 

in  a  folid  ftate,  40°  below  o 

Fahr.  .  Biddle. 

in  a  fluid  date,  470  above  o,  Biddle. 
corrofive  muriate  of,  faturated  fo¬ 
lution,  temp.  420,  Watfon. 

natural  calx  of, 
precipitate  per  fe, 
red, 

mineralized  by  fulphur,  native 
Ethiops.  See  alfo  Cinna- 


4.249 

4-756 

4.181 

3-742 

3-233 

2.0000 

3.0000 

3.7076 

3-9039 

4.1165 

0.7550 

2.726 

2.695 

2.650 

2.700 

2.710 

2.7O5 

2.678 

2*755 

2.708 

2.858 

2.728 

2.728 

2.649 

2.714 

2.668 

2.516 

1.0742 

0.8490 

0.9440 

3.691 

3.800 


4.270 
4.427 

5'  7.186 

(.7-352 

7-937 

I3.619 

J3-58o 

*3-375 

15.612 

*3-545 

*•037 

9.230 

IO.87I 

8.399. 


bar, 

Mica,  or  glimmer, 


Hahn. 
Briffbn. 
Blumenbach . 


Milk,  woman’s, 
mare’s, 
afs’s, 
goat’s, 
ewe’s, 
cow’s, 

Mineral  from  Cornwall,  fuppofed  to  be  zeo¬ 
lite,  at  550  Fahrenheit,  Gregor. 

4  Y  2 


2.233 

2.791 

2.934 

j.0203 

1.0346 

I,0355 

1.0341 

1.0409 

1.0324 

2.253 

Mineral 
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Gravities.  Mineral  pitch,  elaftic,  or  afphaltum,  Hatchet.  \  0,9°5 

v - * - -  A  i  1.233 

La  Met  her  ie.  0.930 

Mineral  tallow,  0.7^0 

Molybdena  in  a  metallic  ftate,  faturated  with 

water,  7-500 

native,  Kirwan .  4.048 

Shumacker.  4.667 

Briffon .  4-7385 

Mountain  cryftah  See  Rock  Cryftah 
Mulberry  tree,  Spanifh,  •  Mufchenhroeh .  0.8970 

Muricalcite,  cryflallized,  or  rhomb  fpar,  2.480 

Myrrh,  1.3600 

N 


Naphtha, 

Nephrite.  See  Jade. 
Nickel  in  a  metallic  Rate, 

copper. 


Bergman , 


0.847^ 

j  7.421 

18-Joo 


9-3333 
Brifon.{6-^ 
Gellerl . 


_  i.648.1 

-  7-5^0 

Nickel,  ore  of,  called  Kupfernickel  of  Saxe,  6.648 
Kupfernickel  of  Bohemia,  6.607 
fulphurated,  6.620 

Nickeline,  a  metal  difeovered  by  Richter, 

call,  Richter .  8.55 

forged,  Richter .  8.60 

Nigrlne,  or>  calcareo-filiceous  titanic 

°re,  Vauquelin .  3.700 

Klaproth .  4.445 

Lowit% .  4.673 

Nitre,  Mufchenhroeh .  1.9000 

quadrangular,  Mufchenhroeh .  2.2460 

faturated  folutien  of  temperature  420 

Watfon.  1.095 

Novacul  ite,  or  Turkey  hone.  See  Slate,  Whet. 

O 


Oak,  60  years  old,  heart  of,  Mufchenhroeh . 

Obfidian,  or  Icelandic  agate.  See  Lapis  Ob- 
fidianus. 

O&ahedrite,  Hduu. 

Oil  of  fdberts, 
walnut, 
hemp-feed, 
poppies, 
rape-feed, 
lint-feed, 
poppy-feed, 
whale, 

ben,  a  tree  in  Arabia, 

beechmaft, 

codfifh, 

olives, 

almonds,  fweet, 
volatile,  of  mint,  common, 
volatile,  of  fage, 
thyme, 
rofemary, 
calamint, 
cochlearia, 
wormwood, 


YNAMiCS, 

Oil,  volatile  of,  tanfy, 

Stragan, 

Roman  camomile, 

fabine, 

fennel, 

fennel-feed, 

coriander-feed, 

caraway-feed, 

dill-feed, 

anife-feed, 

juniper-feed, 

cloves, 

cinnamon, 

turpentine, 

amber, 

the  flowers  of  orange, 

lavender, 

byflop, 

Olibanum,  gum, 

Olive  tree, 

copper  ore,  foliated, 
fibrous, 

Olivine, 

Opal,  precious, 


1. 1700 


3-857 

0.916 

0.9237 

0.9258 

0.9238 

0.9193 

0.9403 

0.929 

0.9233 

0.9119 

0.9176 

0.9233 

°-9l53 
0.9170 
0.8982 
0.9016 
0.9023 
0.9057 
0.91 16 
0.9427 
0.9073 


common, 


Mufchenhroeh . 

B our  non. 
Bournon . 

IVcrner. 
Blumenbach . 

Klaproth .  Su95* 

wiM,i 

fcmiopal,  reddilh,  from  Telkoba- 
nya,  Klaproth. 

ligniform,  or  wood, 

Opium, 

Ophites.  See  Porphyry  Hornblende. 

Opoponax, 

Mufchenhroeh , 

Kirwan. 

q  P  t  l3‘ 

oee  Realgar. 

P 
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©.9328  Of  Specific 
Q.9949  Gravities. 

0.8943  *  ' 

0.9294 

G.9294 

I.0083 

0.8655 

O.9049 

0.9 1 28 

O.9867 

0.8577 

I.0363 

1*0439 

0.8697 

0.8865 

0.8798 

0.8938 

0.8892 

1. 1732 

0.9270 

4.281 

4.281 

3.225 

2.114 


Orange  tree, 
Orpiment, 
Orpiment,  red. 


2.144 

2.540 
2.600 
*•33  65 

1.6226 

O.7O59 

O48 

435 


Mufchenhroeh. 


Pear  tree, 

Pearls,  oriental, 

Peat,  hard, 

Peruvian  bark, 

Petrol, 

Petrofilex.  See  Hornflone. 

Phofphorite,  or  Spargel  flone,  whkifli,  from 
Spain,  before  abforbing  water, 
after  abforbing  water, 
greenifh,  from  Spain, 

Saxon, 

Phofphorus, 

Pierre  de  volvie, 

Pinite, 

Pitch  ore,  or  fulphurated  uranite, 


0.6610 

2.683 

1.329 

0.7840 

0.8783 


Kirwan . 
Guyton . 
H'duy. 
Klaproth. 
Briffon . 
Briffon. 
Briffon. 


Pitch-flone,  black, 
yellow, 
red, 

brick  red,  from  Mifnia,  Kirwan . 
leek  green,  inclining  to 

olive,  Kirwan. 

pearl  gray,  Kirwan. 


blackifh, 


Briffon. 


2.8249 
2.8648 

3-098 

3.218 
1.714 
2.320 
2.980 
6.378 
6-53° 
7.500 
2.0499 
2.0860 
2.6695 
2.720 

2.298 
1.970 
2.3I9I 
Pitch-flone, 


Chap.  IT. 

Of  specific  Pitch-ftone,  olive,  Briffbn .  2.3145 

Gravities.  dark  green,  Brlffon .  2.3149 

V.  l  —  pjtcky  Jr0n  ore^  3*95^ 

Platina  drawn  into  wire,  21.0417 

a  wedge  of,  fent  by  Admiral  Gravina 

to  Mr  Kirwan,  20.663 

a  bar  of,  fent  by  the  king  of  Spain 
to  the  king  of  Poland, 
in  grains  purified  by  boiling  in  ni¬ 
trous  acid, 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 


native 


20.722 

17.500 

18.500 
15.601 
17.200 
14.626 
20.336 
22.069 

0.78  co 
y  1.987 
‘1  2.267 
Mufchenbroeh .  1. 35  40 

Mufchenbroeh .  0.3830 

Mufchenbroeh 


Mufchenbroeh. 
Kirwan . 


fufed, 

purified  and  forged, 
comprefied  by  a  flatting  mill, 

Plum  tree, 

Plumbago,  or  graphite, 

Pomegranate  tree, 

Poplar  wood, 

white  Spanifh, 

Porcelain  from  China, 

Seves,  hard, 
tender, 

Saxony,  modern, 

Limoges, 
of  Vienna, 

Saxony,  called  Petite  Jaune , 
Porphyry,  green, 
red, 

red  of  Dauphiny, 
red  from  Cordova, 
green  from  ditto, 
hornblende,  or  orphites, 
itch-flone, 

mullen, 

fand-ftone, 

Potafh,  carbonate  of, 

muriate  of,  Mufchenbroeh. 

tartrite  of,  acidulous,  Mufchenbroeh . 
antimonial, 

fulphate  of, 

Prafium, 

Prehnite  of  the  Cape,  Hauy. 

Bri/fon . 

of  France,  Hauy . 

Proof  fpirit,  according  to  the  Englifh  excife 
laws, 

Pumice  ftone, 

Pyrites,  coppery, 

cubical, 
ferruginous  cubic, 
ditto  round, 
ditto  of  St  Domingo, 
magnetic.  See  Magnetic  Pyrites. 
Pyrope,  Klaproth 

Werner . 


Quartz,  cryflallized,  brown,  red, 
brittle, 
t  gras, 

cryflallized, 


°*5294 

2.3847 

2.1457 

2.1654 

2.4932 

2.341 

2.5121 

2.5450 

2.6760 

2.7651 

2.7933 

2.7542 
2.7278 
2.9722 
2.452 
f  2.600 
t  2  728 
2.564 

1-4594 

1  8365 

1.9000 

2.2460 

2.2980 

2.  c8o  c 

2.697 

2.9423 

2.610 

0.9x6 

49539 

4.7016 

3.9°° 

4.101 

3440 

3418 

3-94* 


2.6468 

2.6404 

2.6459 

2,6546 


Quartz,  milky, 
elaftic, 

Quince  tree, 


Gerhard . 
Kirwan . 
r  Mufchenbroeh . 


R 


ballas, 

Rutile,  or  titanite, 


Klaproth . 

Hauy . 
La  Metherie. 


Sahlite,  Dandrada . 

Sal  gemmae, 

Salt  of  vitriol, 

fed  a  live,  of  Homberg, 
polychrefl, 
de  Brunelle , 
volatile,  of  hartfhorn, 

Sandarac, 

Santal,  white, 
yellow, 
red, 

Sapagenum, 

Sapphire,  oriental,  white, 
of  Puys, 
oriental, 

Brazilian,  or  occidental, 


Sar  cocoll  a 


Mufchenbroeh . 
Mufchenbroeh . 
Mufchenbroeh . 


2.652 

3-75^ 

2.6240 

0.7050 


Realgar,  or  red  orpiment,  Bergman. 

Briffbn . 

Refin  of  guaiacum, 
of jalap,  . 

Rock  or  mountain  cryflal  from  Madagafcar, 
clove  brown,  Karfen . 

fnow  white  from  Marmerofch,  Karfen . 
cryflal,  European,  pure,  gelatinous, 
of  Brafil, 
infee, 

rofe-coloured, 
yellow  Bohemian, 
blue, 

violet,  or  amethyft, 
violet  purple,  or  Carthaginian 
amethyft, 

pale  violet,  white  amethyft, 

brown, 

black, 

Roucou, 

penetrated  with  water, 

Ruby  oriental, 

Brazilian,  or  occidental, 
fpinell, 


3-245 

3- 338 

1.2289 

1.2185 

2.6530 

2.605 

2.888’ 

2.6548 

2.6526 

2.6497 

2.6701 

2.6542 

2.5818 

2-6535 

2.6570 

2- 6513 
2.6534 

2.6536 

0.5956 

x.1450 

4- 2833 

3- 5311 
3.7600 

3-5700 

3-6458 

4.102 

4.246 


3*234 

2,143 

1.9000 

M797 
2. 1410 
2.1480 
1.4760 
1.0920 
1. 0410 
0.8090 
1.1280 
1.2008 

3-99i 

4.076 

3-994 
.3^307 


H'dwJ-  {list 

Hatchet.  C  4.000 
Greville.  (  4.083 

» 

1.2684 

,  pure, 

Briffbn .  2.6025 

pale, 

Briffbn.  2.6060 

pointed, 

Briffbn.  2.6215 

veined, 

Brlffon.  2.5951 

onyx, 

herborifefy 

Briffbn.  2.5949 

Briffbn.  2.5988 

blackifh, 

Briffbn.  2.6284 
Saffafras, 
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Of  Specific  Safl'afras, 

^Gravities.  gcarmnony  0f  Aldppo, 

Smyrna, 

Scapolite, 

Schiftus.  See  Slate,  Hone,  Stone. 
Schmelftein,  m 

Schoral,  black,  prifmatic,  hexahedral, 
o&ahedral, 
enneahedral, 
black,  fparry, 


HYDRODY 

Mufchenbroeh .  0.4820 

f-2354 
J-2743 

Dandrada.  j  jj’ 


[.6800 

L7000 


2.630 

3-3636 

3.2265 

3.0926 

3-3852 


amorphous,  or  ancient  bafaltes,  2.9  225 


cruciform, 
violet  of  Dauphiny, 
green, 
common, 


Briffbn . 
Gerhard . 
Kirwan . 
Briffbn . 

Hduij. 

Werner. 


tourmaline, 

green, 
blue, 

Selenite,  or  broad  foliated  gypfum, 

Serpentine,  opaque,  green,  Italian, 

#  '  penetrated  with  water, 
ditto,  red  and  black  veined, 
ditto,  veined,  black  and  olive, 
femitranfparent,  grained, 
ditto,  fibrous, 
ditto,  from  Dauphiny, 
opaque,  fpotted  black  and  white, 
fpotted  black  and  gray, 
fpotted  red  and  yellow, 
green  from  Grenada, 
deep  green  from  Grenada,  2.7097 
black,  from  Dauphiny,  or  variolite,  2.9339 


3.2861 
3-2956 
3*4529 
3-°92 
3-x50 
3*21 2 
3.086 
3-362 

3-1 55 

2.322 

2-4295 

2.4729 

2.6273 

2*5939 
2.5859 
2.9997 
2.6603 
2.3767 
2.264  c 
2.6885 
2.6849 


green  from  Dauphiny, 
green, 
yellow, 
violet, 

of  Dauphiny, 

Siderocaleite,  or  brown  fpar, 

Silver  ore,  fulphurated,  t  Briffbn . 

La  Metherie . 
brittle,  Gellert. 

Briffon. 

light  red,  Briffbn. 

Gellert. 
Vauquelin. 
Gellert. 

Selb. 
Ilaui/. 
Selb. 

auriferous,  Kirwan. 

dark  red,  Gellert. 

Brffon. 

arfeniated,  ferruginous, 


footy, 

native,  common, 

antimoniaJ, 


ore, 


2.9883 

2.8960 

2-7305 

2.6424 

2-79*3 

2-837 

6.9IO 

7.200 

7.208 

5-564 

5.5886 

5-443 

5-592 

10.000 

IO-333 

9.4406 

10.000 

10.600 

5.684 

5-5637 

2.178 

2.340 

4.7488 

4.804 


penetrated  with  water, 
ore,  corneous,  or  horn  ore,  Briffbn. 

Gellert. 

virgin,  1 2  deniers  fine,  not  hammered,  10.474 
1 2  deniers,  hammered,  10.510 

Paris  ftandard,  11  deniers,  10 
grains,  fufed,  10.175 

hammered,  10.376 


NAM  ICS. 

Silver  (hilling  of  George  II. 

George  HI. 

^fufed  m°ney’  10  den*CrS’  21  8rains> 

French  money,  10  deniers,  21  grains 
coined,  9 

Sinople,  coarfe  jafper, 

Slate  clay.  See  Argillite, 
common, 

or  fchiftus,  common, 

penetrated  with 
water, 

whet,  or  novaculite, 

Ifabella  yellow, 

ftone, 

frefh  polifhed, 
adhefive, 
new. 


filiceous, 

horn,  Or  fchiflofe  porphyry, 


10.000 

IO-534 

10.048 

10.408 
2.6913 

2.6718 
2.6718 

2.6905 

Kirwan.  $  °-T12 
t  2.609 
Kirwan.  2.955 
2.i86r 
2.7664 

Klaproth.  2.080 
.2.8535 

Kirwan. 
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Kirwan . 


Smalt,  or  blue  glafs  of  cobalt, 

Soda,  fulphate  of,  Mufchenbroeh. 

muriate  of,  Mufchenbroeh. 

faturated  folution,  tempera¬ 
ture  4  2°,  Watfon. 

tartrite  of,  faturated  folution  of,  Watfon. 
foflil, 

faturated  folution  of,  tem- 
.  b  perature  420,  Watfon. 

Sommite,  or  nepheline, 


42? 

■14 


>5I2 
’00 
2.440 
2.2460 
2.125* 


1.198 

1.114 

2.1430 


Spar,  common, 


Hduy. 


heavy, 

brown.  See  Sidero-Calcite# 

rhomb.  See  Muricalcite. 

white  fparkling, 

red  ditto, 

green  ditto, 

blue  ditto, 

green  and  white  do. 

tranfparent  do. 

adamantine^  or  diamond, 

fchiller.  See  Hornblende,  Labrador, 

flu  or,  white, 

red,  or  falfe  ruby, 
o&ahedral, 

yellow,  or  falfe  topaz, 
green,  or  falfe  emerald, 
o&ahedral, 

blue,  or  falfe  fapphire, 


1.054 

3-2474 
I  2.693 
1  2.778 
4*430 


2.5946 

2.4378 

2- 7045 

2.6925 

3- I05i 

2.5644 

3-873 

3-x555 

3.1911 

3-i8i5 

3.0967 

3*i8i7 

3.1838 

3.1688 


greenifli  blue,  or  falfe  aquamarine,  3.1820 

- _ _  1 _ rt  7  ° 


violet,  or  falfe  amethyft, 
violet,  purple, 

Englifh, 
of  Auvergne, 
in  ftala&ites, 
pearled, 

calcareous  rhomboidal, 

of  France, 

prifmatip, 

and  pyramidal, 


3-x757 
3-l857 
3-x79^ 
3-0943 
3.1668 
2.8378 
2-7x5r 
2.7146 
2.7182 
2.71 15 
pyramidal. 
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Spargel  ftone. 

Spermaceti, 

Spinelle, 


pyramidal, 

Cpuant  gris), 
(puant  noir), 
or  flos  ferri, 

See  Phofphorite, 


HYDRODYNAMICS, 

Sylvan,  native, 


2.7141 
2. 7121 
2.6207 
2.6747 


9-9433 

3-570 

3-7°® 


Klaproth , 
Wiedemann . 

Spirit  of  wine.  See  Alcohol, 

Spodumene,  Hauy , 

Dandrada . 

Stala&ite,  tranfparent, 
opaque, 

penetrated  with  water, 

Staurolite.  See  Crofs-ftone. 

Staurotite,  or  grenatite,  Hauy , 

Steatites  of  Bareight, 

penetrated  with  water, 

indurated, 

penetrated  with  water, 

Steel,  foft, 

hammered, 
hardened  in  v'ater, 
hammered  and  then  hardened  in  water,  7.8180 
St  John’s  wort,  infpiftated  juice  of,  1*5263 

Strontian,  Kirwan.\^'^?® 

1  r  L  3*644 

Klaproth .  3.675 

Stone,  fand,  paving, 
grinding, 
cutlers, 

Fountainbleaa,  glittering, 

cryftalli'zed, 
fey  the,  of  Auvergne,  mean  grained,  2.563  8 
fine  grained,  2.6090 


3.192 

3*2I8 

2.3239 

2.4783 

2.5462 

3.286 

2.6149 

2.6657 

2*5834 

2.6322 

7-^33 1 
7.8404. 
7.8163 


2.4158 
2.1429 
2.III3 
2.56l6 
2.6ll  I 


Lorn 


aine. 


Liege, 

mill, 

Briftol, 

Burford, 

Portland, 

rag, 

rotten. 


St  Cloud, 

St  Maur, 

Notre  Lame, 

Qicard  from  Bracket, 

Ouchain, 
rock  of  Chatillon, 
hard  paving, 

Siberian  blue, 
touch, 

prifmatic  bafaltes, 
of  the  quarry  of  Boure, 
of  Cherence, 

S  tor  ax, 

Sugar,  white, 

Sulphur,  native, 
fufed, 

Sulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid, 

Sulphurate,  triple,  of  lead,  antimony,  and  cop- 
Per>  Hatchet .  5.766 

Sylvanite,  or  tellurite,  in  a  metallic  Hate, 

twice  fufed,  ^-343 


coarfe  grained,  2.5686 
2.5298 
2.6356 

2-4835 

2.510 
2.049 
2.496 
2.470 
1.981 
2,201 

2.034 
2,378 
2-357 
2,274 
2.122 
2.460 
2.945 
2.415 
2.722 
I.3864 
2.4682 
I.IO98 
I.6060 
2.O332 
I.9907 
I.84I  ? 


Mufchenbroek* 


ore,  yellow, 
black, 


Syringa, 


Tacamahaca,  refin, 
Talc,  black  crayon, 
ditto  German, 
yellow, 
white, 
of  mercury, 
black/ 
earthy, 

common  Venetian, 
Tallow, 

Tantalite, 

Tartar, 

Terra  Japonica, 
Thumerftone, 


Jacqvinyjun. 
Muller , 
Klaproth . 
Muller . 
Jacquin,jun. 
Muller . 
Mufchenbroeh , 


4.107 

5-7^3 

6.115 

10.678 

6.157 

8.919 

1.0989 


1.0462 

2.080 

2.246 

2-655 

2.704 

2-79J7 

2.9OO4 
.  '  2.6325 

{2.700 
2.800 
O.94I9 

Eckeberg ,  7.953 

Mufchenbroek .  1.8490 

!*398o 


Hauy y  X 3*2I3 
J  1 3.300 
Gerhard .  3.250 

Kirwan.  3.2956 

Tin,  pure,  from  Cornwall,  fufed,  Wat/on .  j^#*70 

fu fed  and  hammered,  7.291 
of  Malacca,  fufed,  7.296 

fufed  and  hammered,  7*306 

of  Gallicia,  Gellert.  7.063 

of  Ehrenfriedenfdorfin  Saxony,  Gellert ,  7.271 


pyrites, 


ftone, 


Klaproth .  4.350 

La  Met  her  ie.  4.785 

~  >*3°° 
1.989 


h 

Gellert .  | 

black, 

red, 

B  runic  li ,  1 

Leyjfer. 
Briffon ,  1 
Briffbn .  1 

Klaproth,  <  ' 

fibrous, 

c. 

Werner,  > 
Brunich,  1 

new,  fufed, 

fufed  and  hammered, 
fine,  fufed, 

fufed  and  hammered, 
common, 

called  Claire-etoffey 
ore,  Cornifb, 

ftone,  white, 

Titanite.  See  Rutile, 

Topaz,  oriental, 

Brazilian, 
from  Saxony, 
oriental  piftachio, 

Saxony  white, 
Tourmaline.  See  Shark. 
Tungften,  t 


Blurnetibach .  6. 4  5  o 

7-30x3  . 

7*3 1  *5 
7.4789 . 

7-5194 

7.9200 . 
8.4869 . 

Brunich.  5.800 
Klaproth,  6.450 
6.008 

4.0106 

3-5365 

3-5640 

4.0615 

3-5535 

LeyJJer,  _4-355 

Tungfienrj 
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Kirwan.§ 

1 6.028 

066 
015 

Klaproth.  5.570 
8.235 
0.870 
0.991 


’  r  2.500 
1 2.908 


Turbeth  mineral, 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of, 
liquid, 

Turquoife,  ivory  tinged  by  the  blue  calx  of 
copper, 

U 

Ultramarine,  Deformes  and  Clement .  2.360 

Uran,  Mica,  Champeaux .  3.1212 

Uranite  in  a  metallic  ftate,  Klaproth .  6.440 

fulphurated.  See  Pitch  ore. 

Uranitic ochre,  indurated,  La  Metherie*  3.150 

Hduy *  3.2438 

Uranium,  ftone  of,  7*500 

Urine,  human,  TI,0I| 

/  1.026 


Vermeille,  a  kind  of  oriental  ruby,  4.2299 

Vefuviane,  Wiedemann.  3.575 

Klaproth.  3.420 

of  Siberia,  Klaproth .  -^8*3^5 

Hduy.  3.407 

Vine,  Mufchenbroek .  1.2370 

Vinegar,  red,  Mufchenbroek.  1.0251 

white,  1.0135 

Vitriol,  Dantzic,  1.715 


Y  NAM  ICS. 

Wax,  white, 

fhoemakers, 

Whey,  cows, 

Willow,  j Mufchenbroek, 

Witherite.  See  Barolite. 

Wine  of  Torrins,  red, 
white, 

Champagne,  white, 

Pakaret, 

Xeret, 

Malmfy  of  Madeira, 

Burgundy, 

Jurancon, 

Bourdeaux, 

Malaga, 

Conftance 

Tokay, 

Canary, 

Port, 

Wolfram,  Bmelin. 

Elhuyar . 
Leonhardi. 
Hatchet. 
Hduy. 

Wolf’s  eye  (name  of  a  mineral), 
Woodftone, 


Yew  tree,  Dutch, 
Spanifti, 
Yttertantalite, 


Mufchenbroek. 

Mufchenbroek. 

Eckeberg. 


W 


Walnut-tree  of  France,  Mufchenbroek . 

0.6710 

Water  diftilled  at  3  2°  temperature. 

1. 0000 

fea, 

1.0263 

of  Dead  fea, 

1.2403 

wells, 

1.0017 

of  Bareges, 

1.00037 

of  the  Seine,  filtered, 

j.00015 

of  Spa, 

1.0009 

of  Armeil, 

1.00046 

Avray, 

1.00043 

Seltzer, 

1.0035 

Wavellite,  or  hydragillite,  Davy. 

2.7000 

Wax,  Ourouchi, 

9.8970 

bees, 

0.9648 

Zeolite  from  Edelfors,  red,  fcintillant, 
white  fcintillant, 
compaft, 
radiated, 
cubic, 

*  filiceous, 

Zinc,  pure  and  comprelled, 
in  its  ufual  ftate, 
formed  by  fublimation  and  full  of  ca¬ 
vities,  '  Kir  wan. 

fulphate  of,  Mufchenbroek. 

faturated  folution of, temp. 42°,  Watfon. 

Zircon,  or  jargon,  Klaproth . 

Karfen. 

Wiedemann. 


Hduy. 

Hduy. 
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O.9930 
0.987  6 
0.9979 
0.9997 
0.9924 
1.0383 
0.9915 
0.9932 
0.9939 
1.0221 
1.0819 
!-OJ38 

x.°33 

0.997 

5- 7°5 

6.835 

7.000 

6- 955 

7- 333 

2-3507 

2.045 

2.675 


O.7880 

0.8070 


2.4868 

2.0739 

2*1344 
2.083 
2.716 
2.51 5 
7.1908 
6.862 

5.9 1 8 

I.9OOO 

i*386 

4.6x5 

4.666 

4.700 


Fluids  do 
not  rife  to 
the  fame 
level  in  a 
fyftem  of 
communi¬ 
cating  vef- 
fels  when 
their  dia¬ 
meters  are 
very  mi¬ 
nute. 


Chap.  Ill,  On  Capillary  Attractions  and  the  Cohe - 
fion  of  Fluids . 

in.  WEhave already  feen,  when  difcuflingthe  equi¬ 
librium  of  fluids,  that  when  water  or  any  other  fluid  is 
poured  into  a  veflel,  or  any  number  of  communicating 
veflels,  its  furface  will  be  horizontal,  or  it  will  rife  to 
the  fame  height  in  each  veflel,  whatever  be  its  form  or 
pofition.  This  propofition,  however,  only  holds  true 
when  the  diameter  of  thefe  veflels  or  tubes  exceeds  the 


fifteenth  of  an  inch:  for  if  a  Fyftem  of  communicating  vef- 
fels  be  compofed  of  tubes  of  various  diameters,  the  fluid 
will  rife  to  a  level  furface  in  all  the  tubes  which  exceed 
one-fifteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  \  but  in  the  tubes 
of  a  fmaller  bore,  it  will  rife  above  that  level  to  alti¬ 
tudes  inverfely  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  the 
tubes.  The  power  by  which  the  fluid  is  raifed  above 
its  natural  level  is  called  capillary  altrcBion,  and  the  glafs 
tubes  which  are  employed  to  exhibit  its  phenomena  are 
named  capillary  tubes.  Thefe  appellations  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Latin  word  capillus ,  fignirying  a  hair, 

either 


between 
the  par¬ 
ticles  of 
water. 


Plate 
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Capillary  either  hecaufe  the  bores  of  thefe  tubes  have  the  finenefs 
U&c  °n*  a  ^a^r>  or  becaufe  that  fubftance  is  itfelf  fuppofed  to 
Vr  -  -  --  ■  be  of  a  tubular  ftru&ure, 

1 1  2.  When  we  bring  a  piece  of  clean  glafs  in  con- 
taCl  with  water  or  any  other  fluid,  except  mercury  and 
fufed  metals,  and  withdraw  it  gently  from  its  furface, 
a  portion  of  the  fluid  will  not  only  adhere  to  the  glafs, 
but  a  fmall  force  is  neceffary  to  detach  this  glafs  from 
the  fluid  mafs,  which  feera§  to  refill  any  feparation  of 
There  is  an  its  parts.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  attrac- 
of^cohefion  ^  c°hefion  between  glafs  and  water,  and  that  the 
betvvecn°n  con^ituent  particles  of  water  have  alfo  an  attra&ion  for 
glafs  and  each  other.  The  fufpenfion  of  a  drop  of  water  from  the 
water,  and  lower  fide  of  a  plate  of  glafs  is  a  more  palpable  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  truths  ;  and  the  following  ex¬ 
periment  will  Completely  verify  the  fecond.  Place  two 
large  drops  of  water  on  a  fmooth  metallic  furface,  their 
difiance  being  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  With  the 
point  of  a  pin  unite  thefe  drops  by  two  parallel  canals, 
and  the  drops  will  inftantly  rufh  to  each  other  through 
thefe  canals,  and  fill  the  dry  fpace  that  intervenes. 
CCLXVI.  This  experiment  is  exhibited  in  fig.  2.  where  AB  is 
*£•  2%  the  metallic  plate,  C,  D  the  drops  of  water,  and  m,  n 
the  two  canals. 

113.  Upon  thefe  principles  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  water  in  capillary 
tubes ;  but  all  the  explanations  which  have  hitherto 
been  offered,  arc  founded  upon  hypothefis,  and  are  very 
Attempt  to  far  from  being  fatisfa&ory.  Without  prefuming  to  fub- 
^tute  a  better  explanation  in  the  room  of  thofe  which 
have  been  already  given,  and  fo  frequently  repeated, 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  illufirate  that  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  capillary  attraction  which  feems  liable 
to  the  feweft  objections.  For  this  purpofe  let  E  be  a 
drop  of  water  laid  upon  a  clean  glafs  furface  AB. 
Every  particle  of  the  glafs  immediately  below  the  drop 
E,  exerts  an  attractive  force  upon  the  particles  of  water. 
This  force  will  produce  the  fame  effeCt  upon  the  drop 
as  a  preffure  in  the  oppofite  direction,  the  preffure  of  a 
column  of  air,  for  inftance,  on  the  upper  furface  of  the 
drop.  The  effeCt  of  the  attractive  force,  therefore, 
tending  to  prefs  the  drop  to  the  glafs  will  be  an  en¬ 
largement  of  its  fize,  and  the  water  will  occupy  the 
fpace  FG  ►  this  irtcreafe  of  its  dimenfions  will  take 
place  when  the  furface  AB  is  held  downwards  ;  and  that 
it  does  not  arife  from  atmofpheric  preffure  may  be  fiiown 
by  performing  the  experiment  in  vacuo .  Now  let  AB 
(fig.  2.)  be  a  feCtion  of  the  plate  of  glafs  AB  (fig.  3.) 
held  vertically,  part  of  the  water  will  defeend  by  its 
gravity,  and  form  a  drop  B,  while  a  fmall  film  of  the 
fluid  will  be  fupported  at  m  by  the  attraCfion  of  the 
glafs.  Bring  a  fimilar  plate  of  glals  CD  into  a  pofition 
parallel  to  AB,  and  make  them  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  each  other.  When  the  drops  B  and  D  come  in 
contaCt,  they  will  rufh  together  from  their  mutual  at¬ 
traction,  and  will  fill  the  fpace  op.  The  gravity  of  the 
drops  B  and  D  being  thus  diminithed,  the  film  of  wa¬ 
ter  at  m  and  n  w  hich  was  prevented  from  rifing  by  their 
gravity  w  ill  move  upwards..  As  the  plates  of  glafs  con¬ 
tinue  to  approximate,  the  fpace  between  them  will  fill 
with  water,  and  the  films  at  m  and  n  being  no  longer 
prevented  from  yielding  to  the  aCtion  of  the  glafs  im¬ 
mediately  below  them  (by  the  gravity  of  the  water  at 
which  is  diminifhed  by  the  mutual  aClion  of  the 
Vol.  X.  Part  II, 
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fluid  particles)  will  rife  higher  in  proportion  to  the  ap-  Capfilaiy 
proach  of  the  plates.  Hence  it  may  be  eafily  under-  Attradion, 
flood  how  the  w’ater  rifes  in  capillary  tubes,  and  how .  ^c*  ^ 

its  altitude  is  inverfely  as  their  internal  diameters.  For  The  alti- 
let  A,  a  be  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid  in  two  tubes  oftudesof 
different  diameters  D,  d;  and  let  C,  c  be  the  two  cylin-fiu,^s  ,n 
ders  of  fluid  w  hich  are  raifed  by  virtue  of  the  attraClion 
of  the  glafs.  Now',  as  the  force  which  raifes  the  fluid  inverfely  as 
muft  be  as  the  number  of  attracting  particles,  that  is,  their  dia- 
as  the  furface  of  the  tube  in  eontaCt  w  ith  the  water,  that  meters.  ' 
is,  as  the  diameter  of  the  tubes,  and  as  this  fame  force 
muft  be  proportional  to  its  effeCts  on  the  cylinder  of 
water  raifed,  we  (hall  have  D  :  </=C  :  c.  But  (Geome¬ 
try,  Sea.  VIII.  Theor.  XI.  Seft.  IX.  Theor .  II.) 

C  :  c=D4A  :  dx  a ,  therefore  D4A  :  d*a=zl)  :  d;  hence 

T>2Ad=zd2aT>y  and  DAr^,  or  DA  =  da,  that 

is,  D  ;  dz=a  :  A,  or  the  altitudes  of  the  water  are  in¬ 
verfely  as  the  diameters  of  the  tubes.  Since  DA= day 
the  produa  of  the  diameter  by  the  altitude  of  the  water 
will  always  be  a  conftant  quantity.  In  a  tube  whofe  dia¬ 
meter  is  0.0 1,  or  -iJo  of  an  inch,  the  water  has  been 
found  to  reach  the  altitude  of  5.3  inches  \  hence  the 
conftant  quantity  3.3x0.1=0.053  may  fitly  reprefent 
the  attraaion  of  glafs  for  water.  According  to  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mufehenbroek,  the  conftant  quantity  is 
O.039 ;  according  to  Weitbrecht  0,0428  ;  according  to 
Monge  0.042,  and  according  to  Atwood  0.0530.  When 
a  glafs  tube  was  immerfed  in  melted  lead,  Gellert  found 
the  deprefiion  multiplied  by  the  bore  to  be  0.0054, 

1 14.  Having  thus  attempted  to  explain  the  caufespjlel!omcna 
of  capillary  aaion,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  confider  of  capillary 
feme  of  its  molt  interefting  phenomena.  In  fig.  4.  MN  f,tu*adtion. 
is  a  veffel  of  water  in  which  tubes  of  various  forms  are  4- 
immerfed.  The  water  w'ill  rife  in  the  tubes  A,  B,C  to 
different  altitudes  tny  n,  0 ,  inverfely  proportional  to  their 
diameters.  If  the  tube  B  is  broken  at  a ,  the  water  will 
not  rife  to  the  very  top  of  it  at  a ,  but  will  ftand  at  b, 
a  little  below  the  top,  whatever  be  the  length  of  the 
tube  or  the  diameter  of  its  bore.  If  the  tube  be  taken 
from  the  fluid  and  laid  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  recede  from  the  end  that  wras  immerfed.  Thefe  jurjn?s  ^ 
two  faCls  feem  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  Dr  Jurin*  pothefis.  * 
and  other  philofophers,  that  the  water  is  elevated  in  *  Phil. 
the  tube  by  the  attraction  of  the  annulus,  or  ring  o£Tranfm 
glafs,  immediately  above  the  cylinder  of  water.  This^t°‘^^4 
hypothefis  is  fufficiently  plaufible  •,  but  fuppofing  it  to  *  ** 
be  true,  the  ring  of  glafs  immediately  below  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  cylinder  of  fluid  lhould  produce  an  equal 
and  oppofite  effeCt,  and  therefore  the  wrater  inftead  of 
rifing  fhould  be  ftationary,  being  influenced  by  two 
forces  of  an  equal  and  oppofite  kind. 

1 15.  If  a  tube  D  compofed  of  two  cylindrical  tubes  Phenomena 
of  different  bores  be  immerfed  in  water  w  ith  the  w  ideft  capillary 
part  dow’nwards,  the  water  will  rife  to  the  altitude  py attraction, 
and  if  another  tube  E  of  the  fame  fize  and  form  be 
plunged  in  the  fluid  with  the  fmaller  end  downwards, 
the  water  w  ill  rife  to  the  fame  height  q  as  it  did  in  the 
tube  D.  This  experiment  feems  to  be  a  complete  re¬ 
futation  of  the  opinion  of  Dr  Jurin,  that  the  water  is 
raifed  by  the  aCtion  of  the  annulus  of  glafs  above  the 
fluid  column  \  for  fince  the  annular  furface  is  the  fame 
at  q  as  at  />,  the  fame  quantity  of  fluid  ought  to  be 
fupported  in  both  tubes,  wrhereas  the  tube  E  evidently 
4  Z  raifes 


attradiion. 
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Attraction  ”!fes  ™uch.  lefs  wat«  than  D.  But  if  we  admit  the 
&c.  ’  fuppofition  in  art.  1 13.  that  the  fluid  is  fupported  by  the 

^ - -  whole  furface  of  glafs  in  contaft  with  the  water,  the 

phenomenon  receives  a  complete  explanation;  for  fince 
the.  furface  of  glafs  in  contact  with  the  fluid  in  the  tube 
E  is  much  lefs  than  the  furface  in  contaft  with  it  in 
the  tube  D,  the  quantity  of  fluid  fuftained  in  the  former 
ought  to  be  much  lefs  than  the  quantity  fupported  in 
the  latter.  rr 

Phenomena  1 1 6.  When  a  veffel  Fvwis  plunged  in  water,  and  the 

attrart  on7  l^er  Part  tuvw  filled  by  fu^ion  till  the  fluid  enter 
the  part  F /,  the  water  will  rife  to  the  fame  height  as 
it  does  in  the  capillary  tube  G,  whofe  bore  is  equal  to 
the  bore  of  the  part  F  /.  In  this  experiment  the  portions 
of  water  tv x  and  u x  w  on  each  fide  of  the  column  F.r  are 
fupported  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  veffel  MM;  for  if  this  veffel  be 
placed  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  thefe 
portions  of  water  will  not  be  fuffained.  Dr  Jurin,  in¬ 
dexed,  maintains  that  thefe  portions  will  retain  their  po- 
fition.  in  vacuo ,  but  in  his  time  the  exhaufling  power  of 
the  air-pump  was  not  fufficiently  great  to  determine  a 
point  of  fo  great  nicety.  The  column  /  u  x,  which  is 
not  fuffained  by  atmofpherical  preffure,  is  kept  in  its 
pofition  by  the  attra£iion  of  the  water  immediately 
around  and  above  it,  and  the  column  F  tu  is  fupported 
by  the  attra&ion  of  the  glafs  furface  with  which  it  13 
in  centaft.  According  to  Dr  Jurin’s  hypothecs,  the 
column  tux  is  fupported  by  the  ring  of  glafs  imme¬ 
diately  above  r,  which  is  a  very  unlikely  fuppofition. 
Hypotkcfis  117.  The  preceding  experiment  completely  overturns 
milton  and  ^ypothefis  °f  Hamilton,  afterwards  revived  by  Dr 
Dr  Mat-  Matthew  Young. .  Thefe  philofopliers  maintained  that 
the  fluid  was  full ained  in  the  tube  by  the  lower  ring  of 
glafs  contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  that  this 
ring  raifcs  the  portion  of  water  immediately  below  it, 
and  then  other  portions  fucceftively  till  the  portion  of 
water  thus  raifed  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  attra&ion 
of  the  annulus  in  queffion.  But  if  the  elevation  of  the 
fluid  were  produced  in  this  way,  the  quantity  fupported 
would  be  regulated  by  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  whereas  it  is  evident 
from  every  experiment,  that  the  cylinder  of  fluid  fuf¬ 
tained  in  capillary  tubes  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  form  of  the  lower  annulus,  but  depends  folely  upon 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  immediately  above  the  ele¬ 
vated  column  of  water. 

1 1 8.  If  the  experiments  which  we  have  now  explained 
be  performed  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 

take  place  Wa*er  w,^  r^e  t°  the  fame  height  as  when  they  are 
in  the  ex-  Perf°rmed  in  air.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
haufted  re-  {-lie  afcent  of  the  water  is  not  occaftoned,  as  fome  have 
imagined,  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  a£ling 
more  freely  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  veffel 
than  upon  the  column  of  fluid  in  the  capillary  tube. 

1 19.  It  appears  from  the  following  table  conftrufted  by 
Mr  B.  Martin,  that  different  fluids  rife  to  very  dif- 

2nonthar"^rent  bights  in  capillary  tubes,  and  that  fpirituous 
afcent  0/  hquors  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  lefs  than  that  of  water, 
different  are  not  raifed  to  the  fame  altitude.  Mr  Martin’s  experi- 
fluids  in  ca-tfients  were  made  with  a  tube  about  of  an  inch  in 
pillary  diameter.  He  found  that  when  capillary  tubes  charged 
with  different  fluids  were  fufpended  in  the  fun  for 
months  together,  the  enclofed  fluid  was  not  in  the  leaft: 
degree  diminifhed  by  evaporation. 
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A I  tit. 

Honftant 

Yumber. 

Inches  1.2 

.048 

1. 1 

.044 

1. 1 

•°44 

1 .1 

.044 

0.9 

.036 

0.9 

.036 

0-95 

.038 

0.9 

.036 

0.85 

•°34 

©.85 

•°34 

0.8 

.032 

0.8 

.032 

0-75 

.030 

o-75 

•°3° 

o.75 

.030 

0.75 

.030 

0.65 

.026 

0.65 

.026 

0.6 

.024 

°-55 

.022 

°-5  5 

.022 

°-S 

.020 

°-S 

.020 

°-5 

.020 

°-4  5 

.018 

0,4J 

.018 
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Names  of  the  Fluids . 

Common  fpring  water 
Spirit  of  urine 
Tinfture  of  galls 
Recent  urine 
Spirit  of  fait 
Ol.  tart,  per  deliq. 

Vinegar 
Small  beer 
Strong  fpirit  of  nitre 
Spirit  of  hartfhorn 
Cream 

Skimmed  milk 
Aquafortis 
Red  wine 
White  wine 
Ale 

Ol.  ful.  per  campanam 

Oil  of  vitriol 

Sweet  oil 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Geneva 

Rum 

Brandy 

White  hard  varnifh 
Spirit  of  wine 
Tirv&ure  of  mars 


120.  To  the  preceding  table  as  given  by  Mr  Martin  we  - 
have  added  the  conftant  number  for  each  fluid,  or  thepro- 
du&  of  the  altitude  of  the  liquid,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  (art.  1 13-).  By  this  number,  therefore,  we  can  * 
find  the  altitude  to  which  any  of  the  preceding  fluids  will 
rife  in  a  tube  of  a  given  bore,  or  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
when  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  is  known  ;  for  ftnce  the 
conftant  number  C=DA  (art.  117 .)  we  fhall  have 

C  c  u 

and  Ar=— .  Since  the  conftant  number,  how¬ 
ever,  as  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Martin,  may 
not  be  perfectly  corred,  it  would  be  improper  to  de¬ 
rive  from  it  the  diameter  of  the  capillary  bore  when 
great  accuracy  is  neceffary.  The  following  method, 
therefore,  may  be  adopted  as  the  moft  corre&  that  can 
be  given.  Put  into  the  capillary  tube  a  quantity  ofMethod  of 
mercury,  whofe  weight  in  troy  grains  is  W,  and  letmearurinS 
the  length  L  of  the  tube  which  it  occupies  be  accurate-111?  V?ter' 
ly  afcertained;  then  if  the  mercury  be  pure  and  at  the  ter  ofT** 
temperature  of6o°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  diameter  of  the  capillary 
/w  tube, 

tube  D=  */  j-  X  0.019241,  the  fpecific  gravity  of 

mercury  being  13.580.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  • 
of  mercury  being  3438  grains,  and  the  folid  con¬ 
tent  of  the  mercurial  column  being  D4L  x  0.7854, 
we  ftiall  have  1  :  3438=:D*L  X 0.7854  :  W.  Hence 
(Geometry,  Se6t  IV.  Theor.  VIII.)  DaL  x  0.78 54  x 

343  8rr  W,  and  dividing  we  haveD3zr- 


otD=s/ j 


W 


"Lx  0.7854x3438 


yw 

17X0.019241. 
If  the  whole  tube  be  filled  with  mercury,  and  if  W  be 
the  difference  in  troy  grains  between  its  weight  when 

empty, 


Chap.  III. 

Capillary  empty,  and  when  filled  with  mercury,  the  fame  theo- 
rem  will  ferve  for  afeertaining  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 
i,„.  Y  Should  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  happen  to  be 
3 2°  of  Fahrenheit,  its  fpecific  gravity  will  be  13.619, 
which  will  alter  a  very  little  the  conftant  multiplier 
0.019241. 

The  motion  1 21.  When  water  is  made  to  pafs  through  a  capillary 
of  water  in  tube  of  fuch  a  bore  that  the  fluid  is  difeharged  only 
tubesYcce  by  fucceftive  drops ;  the  tube,  when  eledrifled,  will  fur- 
lerated  by  ni*&  a  conftant  and  accelerated  ftream,  and  the  accele- 
eledtricity  ration  is  proportional  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  bore.  A 
and  by  Similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  employing  warm  wa- 
heat.  ter.  Mr  Leflic  found  that  a  jet  of  warm  water  rofe  to 
a  much  greater  height  than  a  jet  of  cold  water,  though 
the  water  in  both  cafes  moved  through  the  fame  aper¬ 
ture,  and  was  influenced  by  the  fame  preflure.  A  fy- 
phon  alfo  which  difeharged  cold  water  only  by  drops, 
yielded  warm  water  in  an  invariable  flream. 

Ontheaf-  122.  Such  are  the  leading  phenomena  of  capillary 
cent  of  tubes.  The  rife  of  fluids  between  two  plates  of  giafs  re- 
fluids  be-  niainS  to  be  confidered;  and  while  it  furnifhes  us  with  a 
inclined'*70  very  beautiful  experiment,  it  confirms  the  reafoning 
.plates  of  by  which  we  have  accounted  for  the  elevation  of  fluids 
giafs.  in  cylindrical  canals.  Let  ABEF  and  CDEFbetwo 
ieees  of  plate  giafs  with  fmooth  and  clean  furfaces, 
aving  their  fides  EF  joined  together  w  ith  wax,  and , 
their  fides  AB,  CD  kept  a  little  diftance  by  ano- 
■rcr^xvT  ^er  l^ece  wax  W,-  fo  that  their  interior  furfaces, 

*  xvhofe  common  interfedion  is  the  line  EF,  may  form  a 
®  ^  fmall  angle.  When  this  apparatus  is  immerfed  in  a 
veffcl  MN  full  of  water,  the  fluid  will  rife  in  fuch  a 
manner  between  the  giafs  planes  as  to  form  the  curve 
D  qotnY ,  w  hich  reprefents  the  furface  of  the  elevated 
-water.  By  meafuring  the  ordinates  m  //,  0/>,  &c.  of  this 
curve,  and  alfo  its  abfciffse  F  n,  F/>,  &c.  Mr  Hawkf- 
bee  found  it  to  bo  the  common  Apollonian  hyperbola, 
having  for  its  aflymptotes  the  furface  DF  of  the 
fluid,  and  EF  the  common  interfedion  of  the  two 
planes.  To  the  very  fame  conclufion  we  are  led  by 
the  principles  already  laid  dowrn  ;  for  as  the  diflance 
between  the  plates  diminifhes  at  every  point  of  the 
curve  Dq  om  E  from  D  towards  E,  the  water  ought 
to  rife  higher  at  0  than  at  q ,  ftill  higher  at  m ,  and 
higheft  of  all  at  E,  where  the  diftance  between  the 
plates  is  a  minimum.  To  illuftrate  this  more  clearly, 
Fig.  let  ABEF  and  CDEF  be  the  fame  plates  of  giafs, 
(inclined  at  a  greater  angle  for  the  fake  of  diftindnefs) 
and  let  E  mqD,  andEoxB  be  the  curves  which 
bound  the  furface  of  the  elevated  fluid.  Then,  fince 
the  altitudes  of  the  water  in  capillary  tubes  are  in- 
verfely  as  their  diameters  or  the  diftances  of  their  op- 
pofite  fides,  the  altitudes  of  the  water  between  two 
giafs  plates,  fhould  at  any  given  point  be  inverfely  as  the 
diftances  of  the  plates  at  that  point.  Now,  the  diftance 
of  the  plates  at  the  point  m  is  obvioufly  m  0,  or  its  equal 
»/>,  and  the  diftance  at  q  is  q  s  or  r  t ;  and  fince  m  n 
is  the  altitude  of  the  water  at  ///,  and  q  r  its  altitude  at 
q,  we  have  m  n  :  qr-zznp  :  rt;  but  (Geometry, 
Sed.  IV.  Theor.  XVII.)  F«  :  Yrzz.tip  ;  r  t ;  therefore 
tnn  :  q  rrrF n  :  Fr,  that  is,  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid  at 
the  points  m^qy  which  are  equal  to  the  abfeiflas  Yn ,  Fr 
(fig.  5.)  are  proportional  to  the  ordinates  q  r ,  m  n,  equal 
.  to  F/7,  Fr,  in  fig.  5.  But  in  the  Apollonian  hyper¬ 

bola  the  ordinates  are  inverfely  proportional  to  their  re- 
fpyfltve  abfciffc,  therefore  the  curve  QqomY*  is  the  eom- 


1 3^ 

mon  hyperbola. — As  the  plates  are  infinitely  near  each  Capillary 
other  at  the  apex  E,  the  w'ater  will  evidently  rife  to  Attradion, 
that  point,  whatever  be  the  height  of  the  plates.  ^ 

X23.  The  phenomena  which  we  have  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  explain,  are  all  referable  to  one  Ample  fad,  that 
the  particles  of  giafs  have  a  ftrongcr  attradion  for  the 
particles  of  w'ater  than  the  particles  of  w'ater  have  for 
each  other.  This  is  the  cafe  with  almoft  all  other  fluids  Mercury 
except  mercury,  the  particles  of  which  have  a  ftronger  descends  in 
attraction  for  each  other  than  for  giafs.  When  capil-  capillary 
lary  tubes  therefore  are  plunged  in  this  fluid,  a  newfe-tubes* 
ries  of  phenomena  prefent  themfelves  to  our  confidera- 
tion.  Let  MN  (fig*  7O  be  a  veflel  full  of  mercury.  Fig.  7* 
Plunge  into  the  fluid  the  capillary  tube  CD,  and  the 
mercury,  inftead  of  riling  in  the  tube,  will  remain  fta- 
tionary  at  E,  its  depreflion  below7  the  level  furface  AB 
being  inverfely  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the 
bore.  This  was  formerly  aferibed  to  a  repulfive  force 
fuppofed  to  exift  between  mercury  and  giafs,  but  we 
(hall  prefently  fee  that  it  is  owing  to  a  very  different 
caufc. 

1 24.  That  the  particles  of  mercuryhave  a  very  ftrong  Mercury 
attradion  for  each  other,  appears  from  the  globular  form  has  a 
wrhich  a  fmall  portion  of  that  fluid  aflumes,  and  from  ftron£er 
the  reftftance  which  it  oppofes  to  any  feparation  of ^YoTitfown 
parts.  If  a  quantity  of  mercury  is  feparated  into  a  num-particles 
ber  of  minute  parts,  all  thefe  parts  will  be  fpherical ;  and  than  for 
if  two  of  thefe  fpheres  be  brought  into  contad,  theyglafs» 
will  inftantly  rufh  together,  and  form  a  Tingle  drop  of 
the  fame  form.  There  is  alfo  a  very  fmall  degree  of 
attradion  exifting  between  giafs  and  mercury ;  for  a 
globule  of  the  latter  very  readily  adheres  to  the 
lower  furface  of  a  plate  of  giafs.  Now  fuppofe  a  drop 
of  water  laid  upon  a  furface  anointed  with  greafe,  to 
prevent  the  attradion  of  cohefion  from  reducing  it  to  a  Caufe  of 
film  of  fluid,  this  drop,  if  Very  fmall,  will  be  fpherical. t}ie  depref- 
If  its  fize  is  confiderable,  the  gravity  of  its  parts  fion  of  met- 
make  it  fpheroidal,  and  as  the  drop  increafes  in  magni-  pinery1  CH* 
tude,  it  will  become  more  and  more  flattened  at  its  tubes, 
poles,  like  AB  in  fig.  8.  The  drop^  however,  will  Fig.  8. 
ftill  retain  its  convexity  at  the  circumference,  however 
oblate  be  the  fpheroid  into  which  it  is  moulded  by  the 
force  of  gravity.  Let  tw'o  pieces  of  giafs  oAw,/>B«,be 
now  brought  in  contad  with  the  circumference  of  the 
drop  ;  the  mutual  attradion  between  the  particles  of 
water  which  enabled  it  to  preferve  the  convexity  of  its 
circumference,  will  yield  to  their  fuperior  attradion  for 
giafs;  the  fpace  m,n,o,p)  will  be  immediately  fil¬ 
led  ;  and  the  water  will  rife  on  the  fides  of  the  giafs, 
and  the  drop  will  have  the  appearance  of  AB  in  fig.  9.  p*  ^ 

If  the  drop  AB  fig.  8.  be  now  fuppofed  mercury  inftead 
of  water,  it  will  alfo,  by  the  gravity  of  its  parts,  aiTume 
the  form  of  an  oblate  fpheroid  ;  but  when  the  pieces  of 
giafs  0  A  m,  p  B  n  are  brought  clofe  to  its  periphery, 
their  attradive  force  upon  the  mercurial  particles  is 
not  fufficient  to  counterad  the  mutual  attradion  of 
thefe  particles ;  the  mercury  therefore  retains  its  con¬ 
vexity  at  the  circumference,  and  aflumes  the  form  of 
AB  in  fig.  10.  The  fmall  fpaces  0,  p  being  filled  Fig. 
by  the  preflure  of  the  fuperincumbent  fluid,  while  the  *  * 

fpaces  m9  n,  ftill  remain  between  the  giafs  and  the 
mercury.  Now7  if  the  two  plates  of  giafs  A,  B  be  made 
to  approach  each  other,  the  deprefiions  m9n  will  ftill 
continue,  and  when  the  diftance  of  the  plates  is  fo  fmall 
that  thefe  depreflions  or  indentations  meet,  the  mercury 
4  Z  2  will 
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Capdlary  will  fink  between  tbe  plates,  and  its  defcent  will  con- 
Attr^aicn,  tjnue  ag  t^e  pj[eces  0f  g]afg  approach.  Hence  the  de¬ 
preflion  of  the  mercury  in  capillary  tubes  becomes  very 
intelligible. — If  two  glafs  planes  forming  a  fmall  angle, 
as  in  fig.  5.  be  immerfed  in  a  veffel  of  mercury,  the 
fluid  will  fink  below  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  veffel,  and  form  an  Apollonian  hyperbola  like 
D  0  E,  having  for  its  aflymptotes  the  common  inter- 
feCHon  of  the  planes  and  the  furface  of  mercury  in  the 
veffel.  v 

TV  depref-  12$.  The  depreflion  of  mercury  in  capillary  tubes  is 
fion  or  mer-  evidently  owing  to  the  greater  attra&ion  that  fubfifts  be- 
plafs  tubes  t}''een  particles  of  mercury,  than  between  the  par- 
©wing  u!ti-  ticles  mercury  and  thofe  of  glafs.  The  difference 
mately  to  between  thefe  two  attractions,  however,  arifes  from  an 
an  imper  imperfeCt  contact  between  the  mercury  and  the  capil- 
benvt°  !ary  tll^e>  oecafioned  by  the  interposition  of  a  thin  coat¬ 
ing  of  water  which  generally  lines  the  interior  furface 
of  the  tube,  and  weakens  the  mutual  aCtion  of  the  glafs 
and  mercury  *,  for  this  aCtion  always  increafes  as  the 
thicknefsof  the  interpofed  film  is  diminifhed  by  boiling. 
In  the  experiments  which  were  made  by  Laplace  and 
Lavoifier  on  barometers,  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  them 
for  a  long  time,  the  convexity  of  the  interior  furface  of 
the  mercury  was  often  made  to  difappear.  They  even 
fucceeded  in  rendering  it  concave,  but  could  always  re¬ 
ft  ore  the  convexity  by  introducing  a  drop  of  water  into 
the  tube.  When  the  ebullition  of  the  mercury  is  fuf- 
ficiently  (Irong  to  expel  all  foreign  particles,  it  often 
rifes  to  the  level  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  and  the  de¬ 
preflion  is  even  converted  into  an  elevation. 

126.  Newton,  Clairaut,  and  other  geometers,  have 
maintained,  that  the  aCtion  of  the  capillary  tube  is  fenfi- 

feem  to  art  ble  at  a  fmall  diftance,  and  that  it  is  extended  to  the 
at  any  per-  particles  of  fluid  in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Laplace  and 
ceptible  other  philofophers  who  have  lately  attended  to  this  fub- 
jeCt,  fuppofe  capillary  attraction  to  be  like  the  refrac¬ 
tive  force,  and  all  the  chemical  affinities,  which  are  not 
Jenfible  except  at  imperceptible  diftances;  and  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  this  opinion  is  confident  with  many  of 
the  phenomena.  It  has  been  often  obferved  that  water 
rifes  to  the  fame  height  in  glafs  tubes,  of  the  fame  bore, 
whether  they  be  very  thin  or  very  thick.  The  zones  of 
the  glafs  tube  therefore,  which  are  at  a  fmall  difiance 
from  the  interior  furface,  do  not  contribute  to  the  afeent 
of  the  water,  though  in  each  of  thefe  zones,  taken  fepa- 
rately,  the  water  would  rife  above  its  level.  When 
the  interior  furface  of  a  capillary  tube  is  lined  with  a 
Very  thin  coating  of  an  untfiuous  fubfiance,  the  water 
will  no  longer  afeend.  Now  if  the  attraction  of  the 
glafs  tube  were  fimilar  to  the  attraction  of  gravity,  of 
eleClricity,  or  magnetifm,  it  ought  toaCt  through  bodies 
of  all  kinds,  and,  motwithftanding  the  thin  coating  of 
greafe,  fhould  elevate  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immerfed. 
Eut  as  the  intervention  of  an  attenuated  film  of  greafe 
deftroys  capillary  aCtion,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  does  not  extend  to  fenfible  difiances.  The  fame 
conclufion  is  deducible  from  the  faCt  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

1 27.  From  thefe  faCts  Laplace  concludes,  that  the  at¬ 
traction  of  capillary  tubes  has  not  any  influence  on  the 
elevation  or  depreflion  of  the  fluids  which  they  contain, 
except  by  determining  the  inclination  of  the  firft  planes 
of  the  furface  of  the  interior  fluid,  which  are  extreme¬ 
ly  near  the  fides  of  the  tube.  He  fuppofes  that  when 
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the  a  Ur  a  £1  ion  of  the  tube  upon  the  fluid  exceeds  the  at-  Capillary 
traCtion  of  the  fluid  upon  itfelf,  the  fluid  will  in  that  Attraction; 
cafe  attach  itfelf  to  the  tube,  and  form  an  interior  tube, ,  ^c‘ 

which  alone  will  raife  the  fluid.  * 

128.  ‘  It  is  interefling,  fays  Laplace,  to  afeertain  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  furface  of  water  included  in  ca¬ 
pillary  tubes  of  glafs.  This  may  be  known  by  a  curious 
experiment,  which  (hews  at  the  fame  time  the  effeCls 
of  the  concavity  and  convexity  of  furfaces.  It  confifts 
in  plunging  in  water,  to  a  known  depth,  a  capillary 
tube  of  which  the  diameter  is  likewife  known.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  tube  is  then  to  be  clofed  with 
the  finger,  and  the  tube  being  taken  out  of  the  water, 
its  external  furface  muft  be  gently  wiped.  Upon  with¬ 
drawing  the  finger  in  this  laft  fituation,  the  water  is 
feen  to  fubfide  in  the  tube  and  form  a  drop  at  its  lower 
bafe  $  but  the  height  of  the  column  is  always  greater 
than  the  elevation  of  the  water  in  the  tube  above  the 
level  in  the  common  experiment  of  plunging  it  in  wa¬ 
ter.  This  excefs  in  the  height  is  owing  to  the  aClion 
of  the  drop  upon  the  column  on  account  of  its  convexi¬ 
ty  \  and  it  is  obfervable  that  the  increafe  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  water  is  more  confiderabie,  the  fmaller  the 
diameter  of  the  drop  beneath.  The  length  of  the  fluid 
column  which  came  out  by  fubfidence  to  form  the  drop, 
determines  its  mafs  $  and  as  its  furface  is  fpherical  as 
well  as  that  of  the  interior  fluid,  if  we  know  the  height 
of  the  fluid  above  the  fummit  of  the  drop,  and  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  this  fummit  from  the  plane  of  the  interior  bore 
of  the  tube,  it  will  be  eafy  to  deduce  the  radii  of  thefe 
two  furfaces.  Some  experiments  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  the  furface  of  the  interior  fluid  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  figure  of  an  hemifpherc.’ 

129.  ‘  The  theory  which  I  have  adopted,  obferves  the  When  sr 

fame  philofopher,  likewdfe  gives  the  explanation  and  mea-  fluid  is  ele- 
fure  of  a  fingular  phenomenon  prefented  by  experiment. vatec*  or 
Whether  the  fluid  be  elevated  or  .b«t««E5? 

two  vertical  planes,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  plunged  two  paral- 
in  the  fluid  at  their  lower  extremities,  the  planes  tend  lei  vertical 
to  come  together*  Analyfis  (hews  us,  that  if  the  fluid  planes,  the 
be  raifed  between  them,  each  plane  will  undergo  from  planes  tend 
without  inwards  a  preflure  equal  to  that  of  a  column  together, 
of  the  fame  fluid,  of  which  the  height  would  be  half 

the  fum  of  the  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  points  of 
contaCt  of  the  interior  and  exterior  furfaces  of  the  fluid 
with  the  plane,  and  of  which  the  bafe  fhould  be  the 
parts  of  the  plane  comprifed  between  the  two  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  drawn  through  thofe  points.  If  the  fluid  be 
depreffed  between  the  planes,  each  of  them  will  in  lik© 
manner  undergo  from  w  ithout  inwards,  a  preflure  equal 
to  that  of  a  column  of  the  fame  fluid,  of  which  the 
height  would  be  half  the  fum  of  the  depreflions  below 
the  level  of  the  points  of  contaCt  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  furfaces  of  the  fluid  with  the  plane,  and  of 
w  hich  the  bafe  fhould  be  the  part  of  the  plane  compri¬ 
fed  between  the  two  horizontal  lines  drawn  through 
thofe  points.’ 

130.  As  moft  philofophers  feem  to  agree  in  thinking  Achard's 
that  all  the  capillary  phenomena  are  referable  to  the  experiments 
cohefive  attraction  of  the  fuperficial  particles  only  o£<>n  the  force 
the  fluid,  a  variety  of  experiments  has  been  made 

order  to  determine  the  force  required  to  raife  a  horizon-  furface  0f 
tal  folid  furface  from  the  furface  of  a  fluid.  Mr  Ach-  a  folid  from 
ard  found  that  a  dife  of  glafs,  1^-  French  inches  in  dia-the  furface 
meter,  required  a  weight  of  91  French  grains  to  raife  of  water. 

it 
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Capillary  it  from  the  furface  of  the  water  at  69°  of  Fahrenheit, 
Att^^,ori»  which  is  only  37  Englifti  grains  for  each  fquare  inch. 
l  At  44  \  of  Fahrenheit  the  force  was  greater,  or  39 * 

grains,  the  difference  being  T|T  for  each  degree  of 
Fahrenheit.  From  thefe  experiments  Dr  Young  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  height  of  afcertt  in  a  tube  of  a  given 
bore,  which  varies  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  height 
of  adhefion,  is  diminiflied  about  T-g-5-  for  every  degree 
of  Fahrenheit  that  the  temperature  is  raifed  above  50° ; 
and  he  conjectures  that  there  mud  have  been  fomecon- 
fiderable  fource  of  error  in  Achard’s  experiments,  as  he 
never  found  this  diminution  to  exceed  roVo-  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experiments  of  Dutour,  the  force  neceflary 
to  elevate  the  folid,  or  the  quantity  of  water  raifed,  is 
equal  to  44.1  grains  for  every  fquare  inch. 

Morveau’s  13 1.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Morveau,  the 
^thie” ferce  ^orce  necelfary  to  elevate  a  circular  inch  of  gold  from 
neceflary  the  furface  of  mercury  is  446  grains  ;  a  circular  inch  of 
to  raife  me-filver,  429  grains  ;  a  circular  inch  of  tin,  418  grains  5 
tals  from  a  circular  inch  of  lead,  397  grains;  a  circular  inch  of 
bifmuth,  37  2  grains;  a  circular  inch  of  zinc,  204  grains; 
a  circular  inch  of  copper,  142  grains  ;  a  circular  inch 
of  metallic  antimony,  126  ;  a  circular  inch  of  iron,  115 
grains  ;  and  a  fimilar  furface  of  cobalt  required  8 
grains.  The  order  in  which  thefe  metals  are  arranged 
is  the  very  order  in  which  they  are  moft  eafily  amalga¬ 
mated  with  mercury. 

132.  The  approach  of  two  floating  bodies  has  been 
aferibed  byfome  to  their  mutual  attra£lion,and  by  others 
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floating  bo-  the  attraction  of  the  portions  of  fluid  that  are  raifed 
dies.  round  each  by  the  attraction  of  cohefion.  Dr  Young, 
however,  obfervesthat  the  approach  of  the  two  floating 
bodies  is  produced  by  the  excefs  of  the  atmofpheric 
preflure  on  the  remote  fides  of  the  folids,  above  its  pref- 
fure  on  their  neighbouring  Tides ;  or,  if  the  experiments 
are  performed  in  a  vacuum,  by  the  equivalent  hydroftatic 
preflure  or  fuCtion  derived  from  the  weight  and  imme¬ 
diate  cohefion  of  the  intervening  fluid.  This  force 
varies  alternately  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquare  of 
the  diftance  ;  for  when  the  two  bodies  approach  each 
other,  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  between  them  is  in- 
creafed  in  the  Ample  inverfe  ratio  of  the  diftance  ;  and 
the  mean  aCtion,  or  the  negative  preflure  of  the  fluid 
on  each  particle  of  the  furface,  is  alfo  increased  in  the 
fame  ratio.  When  the  floating  bodies  are  furrounded 
by  a  depreflion,  the  fame  law  prevails,  and  its  demon- 
ftration  is  ftill  more  Ample  and  obvious. 

133.  A  number  of  experiments  on  the  adhefion  of 
fluids  have  been  lately  made  by  Count  Rumford,  which 
authorife  him  to  conclude,  that  on  account  of  the  mutual 
adhefion  of  the  particles  of  fluid,  a  pellicle  or  film  is 
formed  at  the  fuperior  and  inferior  furfaces  of  water, 
and  that  the  force  of  the  film  to  refill  the  defeent  of 
bodies  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  fluid  increafes  with 
the  vifeidity  of  the  water.  He  poured  a  flratum  of 
fulphuric  ether  upon  a  quantity  of  water,  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  variety  of  bodies  fpecifically  heavier  than  wa¬ 
ter  into  this  compound  fluid.  A  fewing  needle,  gra¬ 
nulated  tin,  and  fmall  globules  of  mercury,  defeended 
through  the  ether,  but  floated  upon  the  furfac^  of  the 
water.  When  the  eye  was  placed  below  the  level  of 
the  aqueous  furface,  the  floating  body,  which  was  a 
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fpherule  of  mercury,  feemed  fufpended  in  a  kind  of  Capillary 
bag  a  little  below  the  furface.  When  a  larger  fpherule  Attrii<^or!>- 
of  mercury  was  employed,  about  the  40th  or  50th  of^  &c' 
an  inch  in  diameter,  it  broke  the  pellicle  and  defeended 
to  the  bottom.  The  fame  refults  were  obtained  by 
ufing  efiential  oil  of  turpentine  or  oil  of  olives  inftead 
of  ether.  When  a  flratum  of  alcohol  was  incumbent 
upon  the  water,  a  quantity  of  very  fine  powder  of  tin 
thrown  upon  its  furface,  defeended  to  the  very  bottom, 
without  feeming  to  have  met  with  any  refiflance  from 
the  film  at  the  furface  of  the  water.  This  unexpected 
refult  Count  Rumford  endeavours  to  explain  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  aqueous  film  was  deftroyed  by  the  che¬ 
mical  aClion  of  the  alcohol.  In  order  to  afeertain  with 
greater  accuracy  the  exiftence  of  a  pellicle  at  the  furface 
of  the  water,  Count  Rumford  employed  a  cylindrical  glafs 
veflel  10  inches  high  and  1-^  inch  in  diameter,  and 
filled  it  with  water  and  ether  as  before.  A  number  of 
fmall  bodies  thrown  into  the  veflel  defeended  through 
the  ether  and  floated  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

When  the  whole  was  perfectly  tranquil,  he  turned  the 
cylinder  three  or  four  times  round  with  confiderable 
rapidity  in  a  vertical  pofition.  The  floating  bodies 
turned  round  along  with  the  glafs,  and  flopped  when  it 
was  flopped  ;  but  the  liquid  water  below  the  furface 
did  not  at  firfl  begin  to  turn  along  with  the  glafs ;  and 
its  motion  of  rotation  did  not  ceafe  with  the  motion  of 
the  veffel.  From  this  Count  Rumford  concludes  that 
there  was  a  real  pellicle  at  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
that  this  pellicle  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the  fides  of 
the  glafs,  fo  as  to  move  along  with  it.  When  this  pel* 
licle  was  touched  by  the  point  of  a  needle,  all  the 
fmall  bodies  upon  its  furface  trembled  at  the  fame  time. 

The  apparatus  was  allowed  to  ftand  till  the  ether  had 
entirely  evaporated,  and  when  the  pellicle  was  examin¬ 
ed  with  a  magnifier,  it  was  in  the  fame  flate  as  formerly  j 
and  the  floating  bodies  had  the  fame  relative  pofitions. 

134.  In  order  to  ftiew  that  a  pellicle  was  formed  at 
the  inferior  furface  of  water,..  Count  Rumford  poured 
water  upon  mercury,  and  upon  that  a  flratum  of  ether. 

He  threw  into  the  veflel  a  fpherule  of  mercury  about  orje- 
third  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  being  too  heavy  to  be 
fupported  by  the  pellicle  at  the  fuperior  furface  of  the 
water,  broke  it,  and  defeending  through  that  fluid,  was 
flopped  at  its  inferior  furface.  When  this  fpherule  was 
moved,  and  even  compreffed  with  a  feather,  .it  ftill  pre- 
ferved  its  fpherical  form,  and  refufed  to  mix  with  the 
mafs  of  mercury.  When  the  vifeidity  of  the  water 
was  increafed  by  the  infufion  of  gum-arabic,  much  larger 
fpherules  were  fupported  by  the  pellicle.  From  the 
very  rapid  evaporation  of  ether,,  and  its  inability  to  fup- 
port  the  lighteft  particles  of  a  folid  upon  its  furface,. 

Count  Rumford  very  juftly  concludes,  that  the  mutual 
adhefion  of  its  particles  is  very  fmall. 

135.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  extend  their  inquiries  con*  Reference!5 
cerning  the  cohefion  of  fluids,  may  confult  an  ingeniousto  works 
paper  on  Capillary  A<Rion  by  Profeffor  Leflie,  in  theon  the  co- 
Phil.  Mag.  for  1802  ;  Dr  Thomas  Young’s  Eflay  on  hefi°n  ^ 
the  Cohefion  of  Fluids,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  1805;  an^u^s* 
Abftraft  of  a  Memoir  of  Laplace,  in  Nicholfon’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  N°  57.  ;  and  an  Account  of  Rumford’s  Experi¬ 
ments  in  the  fara,e  Journal.  N°  60,  61,  and  63. 
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Definition.  136.  HYDRAULICS  is  that  branch  of  the  fei- 
ence  of  hydrodynamics  which  relates  to  fluids  in  mo¬ 
tion.  It  comprehends  the  theory  of  running  water, 
whether  iffuing  from  orifices  in  refervoirs  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  fuperincumbent  mafs,  or  riling  perpendi¬ 
cularly  in  jetsd'eaux  from  the  preffure  of  the  atmof- 
phere  \  whether  moving  in  pipes  and  canals,  or  roll¬ 
ing  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  It  comprehends  alfo  the  re¬ 
finance  or  the  percuflion  of  fluids,  and  the  ofcillation 
of  waves. 

Chap.  I.  Theory  cf  Fluids  iffuing  from  Orifices  in 
Refervoirs }  either  in  a  Lateral  or  a  Vertical  di~ 
rehion . 
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137.  If  water  iffues  from  an  orifice  either  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  fide  of  a  refervoir,  the  furface  of  the  fluid  in  the 
refervoir  is  always  horizontal  till  it  reaches  within  a 
little  of  the  bottom.  When  a  veffel  therefore  is  em¬ 
ptying  itfelf,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  defcend  in  ver¬ 
tical  lines,  as  is  reprefented  in  fig,  1.  ^  but  when  they 
have  reached  within  three  or  fotir  inches  of  the  orifice 
tnn ,  the  particles  which  are  not  immediately  above  it 
change  the  direction  of  their  motion,  and  make  for  the 
orifice  in  directions  of  different  degrees  of  obliquity. 
The  velocities  of  thefe  particles  may  be  decomposed 
into  two  others,  one  in  a  horizontal  direction,  by  which 
they  move  parallel  to  the  orifice,  and  the  other  in  a 
vertical  direftion  by  which  they  approach  that  orifice. 
Now,  as  the  particles  about  C  and  D  move  with  great¬ 
er  obliquity  than  thofe  nearer  E,  their  horizontal  ve¬ 
locities  mull  alfo  be  greater,  and  their  vertical  veloci¬ 
ties  lefs.  But  the  particles  near  E  move  with  fo  little 
obliquity  that  their  vertical  are  much  greater  than  their 
horizontal  velocities,  and  very  little  lefs  than  their  ab- 
folute  ones.  The  different  particles  of  the  fluid,  there¬ 
fore,  will  rufh  through  the  orifice  tnn  with  very  differ¬ 
ent  velocities,  and  in  various  directions,  and  will  arrive 
at  a  certain  difiance  from  the  orifice  in  different  times. 
On  account  of  the  mutual  adhefion  of  the  fluid  parti¬ 
cles,  however,  thofe  which  have  the  greateft  velocity 
drag  the  reft  along  with  them  ;  and  as  the  former  move 
through  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  the  breadth  of  the 
iffuing  column  of  fluid  will  be  lefs  at  op  than  the  width 
of  the  orifice  m  n. 

138.  That  the  preceding  phenomena  really  exift  when 
a  veffel  of  water  is  difcharging  its  contents  through  an 
'aperture,  experience  fufiieiently  teftifies*  If  fome  fmall 
fubfiances  fpecifically  heavier  than  water  be  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  fluid  when  the  veffel  is  emptying  itfelf,  they  will 
at  firft  defcend  vertically,  and  when  they  come  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  bottom  they  will  deviate  from  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  defcribe  oblique  curves  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the 
figure.  The  coniraftson  of  the  vein  or  column  of  fluid 
at  op  is  alfo  manifefi  from  obfervation.  It  was  firft 
difcovered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  denominated  the 
vena  contra&a*  The  greateft  contraftion  takes  place 
at  &  point  0  whofs  difiance  from  the  orifice  is  equal  to 


half  its  diameter,  fo  that  omz=z  —  \  and  the  breadth  Defcription 

2  of  the  ven* 

oF  the  vein  or  column  of  fluid  at  0  is  to  the  width  contra&a, 
of  the  orifice  as  5  to  8  according  to  Boflut,  or  as 
5.197  to  8  according  to  the  experiments  of  Miche- 
lotti,  the  orifice  being  perforated  in  a  thin  plate. 

But  when  the  water  is  made  to  iffue  through  a  fhort 
cylindrical  tube,  the  fame  contraftion,  though  not  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  eye,  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  diameter  ✓ 
of  the  contracted  vein  is  to  that  of  the  orifice  as  6.5  to 
8.  If  A  therefore  be  the  real  flze  of  the  orifice  in  a 
thin  plate,  its  corrected  fize,  or  the  breadth  of  the  con- 

Irafted  vein,  will  be  and  when  a  cylindri- 

•  •  1  q  v  A 

cal  tube  is  employed  it  will  be  ---  -- — .  In  the  firft 

1  16 

cafe  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir  muft  be 
reckoned  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid  to  the  point  c, 
w  here  the  vein  ceafes  to  contraft  $  and  when  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  tube  is  employed,  it  muft  be  reckoned  from  the 
fame  furface  to  the  exterior  aperture  of  the  tube. 

139.  Suppofe  the  fluid  ABCD  divided  into  an  infinite  Relation 
number  of  equal  f  rata  ox  lamince  by  the  horizontal  between 
furfaces  MN,  ^/*  infinitely  near  each  other  5  and  let  veioc% 
tn  n  op  be  a  fmall  column  of  fluid  which  iffues  from  the°[  ^ 
orifice  in.the  fame  time  that  the  furface  MN  defeends  fice>  anci  * 
to  gh,  The  column  tnn  op  is  evidently  equal  to  the  that  of  the 
lamina  MN^^,  for  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  is interior  Hu 
difeharged  during  the  time  that  MN  defeends  to  g  h9mmx* 

is  evidently  MN  Jig;  and  to  the  quantity  difeharged  in 
that  time,  the  column  m  n  0 p  was  equal  by  hypothefis. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  bafe  MN,  and  B  the  area  of 
the  bafe  tnn  ;  let  x  be  the  height  of  a  column  equal  to 
MN^^,  and  having  A  for  its  bafe,  and  let  y  be  the 
height  of  the  column  mn  op.  Then,  fince  the  column 
vino  p  is  equal  to  the  lamina  MN  g  //,  we  fhall  have 
A xzzBy,  and  (Geometry,  Seft.  IV.  Theor.  IX.)  x\y 
rr  A  ;  B  \  but  as  the  furface  MN  defeends  to  g  h  in  the 
fame  time  that  tn  n  defeends  to  0  p9x  will  represent  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  lamina  MN^,  and  y  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  column  tnnop .  The  preceding  analogy, 
therefore,  informs  us,  that  the  mean  velocity  of  any  la» 
mina  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  iffuing  from  the  orifice 
reciprocally  as  the  area  of  the  orifice  is  to  the  area  of  the 
bafe  of  the  lamina  MN^  h.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  the 
area  of  the  orifice  is  infinitely  fmall,  with  regard  to  the 
area  of  the  bafe  of  the  lamina  into  which  the  fluid  is 
fuppofed  to  be  divided,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  fluid 
at  the  orifice  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the 
laminae  ;  that  is,  while  the  velocity  at  the  orifice  is  finite, 
that  of  the  laminee  will  be  infinitely  fmall. 

140.  Before  applying  thefe  principles  to  the  theory 
of  hydraulics,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  feveral 
diftinguiftied  philofophers  have  founded  the  fcience 
upon  the  fame  general  law  from  which  we  have  dedu¬ 
ced  the  principles  of  hydroflatics  (32.).  In  this  way 
they  have  reprefented  the  motion  of  fluids  in  general  ' 
formulas  $  but  thefe  formulae  are  fo  complicated  from  the 

very 
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Motion  of  very  nature  of  the  theory,  and  the  calculations  are  fo 

Huids,  &c.  Intricate, and fometimesimpra&icable  from  their  length, 
v  ’",L"  that  they  can  afford  no  affiftance  to  the  practical  en¬ 
gineer. 

Definition. 

Fig.  2*  14T.  If  the  water  iffues  at  mn  with  the  fame  veloci¬ 

ty  V  that  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  free¬ 
ly  through  a  given  height  H,  this  velocity  is  faid  to 
be  due  to  the  height  H,  and  inverfely  the  height  H  is 
faid  to  be  due  to  the  velocity  V. 

Prop.  I. 

342.  The  velocity  of  a  fluid  iffuing  from  an  infi¬ 
nitely  fmall  orifice  in  the  bottom  or  fide  of  a 
veffel,  is  equal  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  height 
of  the  furface  of  the  fluid  above  that  orifice,  the 
veffel  being  fuppofed  conftantly  full. 

Fig.  2.  Let  AB  be  the  veffel  containing  the  fluid,  its  velo¬ 

city  when  iffuing  from  the  aperture  m  n  will  be  that 
which  is  due  to  the  height  Dm,  or  equal  to  that  which 
a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  through  that 
height,  Becaufe  the  orifice  m  n  is  infinitely  fmall,  the 
velocity  of  the  laminae  into  which  the  fluid  may  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  divided,  will  alfo  be  infinitely  fmall  (art. 
138.).  But  fince  all  the  fluid  particles,  by  virtue  of  their 
gravity,  have  a  tendency  to  defcend  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity  \  and  fince  the  different  laminae  of  the  fluid  lofe 
this  velocity,  the  column  must  muff  be  preffed  by  the 
fuperincumbent  column  D  m  n  ;  and  calling  S  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  the  moving  force  which  puffes 
out  the  column  tnn  s  t  will  be  S  X  Dm  X"2  #  (art.  42.). 
Now  let  us  fuppofe,  that,  when  this  moving  force  is 
puffing  out  the  column  must,  the  abfolute  weight  of 
the  column  m  n  0  p,  which  may  be  reprefented  by 
S  X  mnXnp ,  caufes  itfelf  to  fall  through  the  height  np. 
Thus,  if  V,  U  be  the  velocities  impreffed  upon  the  co¬ 
lumns  must ,  and  m  n  0  p,  by  the  moving  forces  S  X  D  m 
X  m  n ,  and  S  X  m  n  X  n  p  ;  thefe  moving  forces  muff  be 
proportional  to  their  effe&s,  or  to  the  quantities  of 
motion  which  they  produce,  that  is,  to  Vx««  J  /  and 
becaufe  the  quantity  of  motion  is  equal  to 
the  velocity  and  mafs  conjointly  ;  hence  we  ffall  have 
S X D//2 X mn*'-  Sx«»X«/>=Vx?«»^  :  Dxmnop. 
But  fince  the  volumes  must,  mnop  are  to  one  another 
as  their  heights  mo,  0  s,  and  as  their  heights  are  run 
through  in  equal  times,  and  confequently  reprefen  t 
the  velocity  of  their  motion,  mn st  may  be  reprefented 
by  VXmn  and  mnop  by  therefore  we  ffall 

have  SxDwX^w:  Sx«»X«;=VxVxwn  :  Ux 
U X^»,  and  dividing  by  tnn ,  SxD//z  :  np- rV2  :  U*. 
Now  let  v  be  the  velocity  due  to  the  height  D  m,  then 
(fee  Mechanics)  tip  :  U 2rDw  :  vz  ;  but  fince  Sx 
Dw  :  S  X  npzz  V*  :  U2 ;  then  by  (  Euclid  V.  15.),  and 
by  permutation  Dm  :  V2=z np  :  U2,  therefore  by  fubfti- 
tution  (Euclid  V.  11.)  Dm  :  V2~Dm  :  v% ,  and  (Eu¬ 
clid  V.  9.)  V2—*;*  or  Vzr'ZJ.  But  V  is  the  velocity 
with  which  the  fluid  iffues  from  the  orifice  tnn,  and  v  is 
the  velocity  due  to  the  height  Dm  ;  therefore,  fince  the 
velocities  are  equal,  the  propofition  is  demonstrated. 

143.  Cor.  i.  If  the  veffel  AB  empties  itfelf  by  the 
fmall  orifice  mn,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  fluid  takes 
fuccefiively  the  pofitions  DP,  QR,  ST,  the  velocities 
with  which  the  water  will  iffue  when  the  furfaces  have 
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thefe  pofitions  will  be  thofe  due  to  the  heights  &//,  Fff,  Motion  of 
G  n,  for  in  thefe  different  pofitions  the  moving  forces  ^lU(^s> 
are  the  columns  E mn,  Y  mn,  Gmn.  'r~' 

144.  Cor.  2.  Since  the  velocities  of  the  iffuing  fluid 
when  its  furface  is  at  E,  F,  G,  are  thofe  due  to  the  heights 
E n,  Yn,  G n,  it  follows  from  the  properties  of  falling 
bodies  (fee  Mechanics),  that  if  thefe  velocities  were 
continued  uniformly,  the  fluid  would  run  through  fpaces 
equal  to  2  E  2Y  n,  2  G /r  refpe&ively,  in  the  fame 
time  that  a  heavy  body  would  fall  through  E  n,  Y n,  G  ny 
refpeflively. 

145.  Cgr.  3.  As  fluids  prefs  equally  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  the  preceding  propofition  will  hold  true,  when  the 
orifices  are  at  the  fides  of  veffels,  and  when  they  are 
formed  to  throw  the  fluid  upwards,  either  in  a  vertical 
or  an  inclined  direction,  provided  that  the  orifices  are 
in  thefe  feveral  cafes  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  up¬ 
per  furface  of  the  fluid.  This  corollary  holds  alfo  in 
the  cafe  mentioned  in  Cor.  1. 

146.  Cor.  4.  When  the  fluid  iffues  vertically,  it  will 
rife  to  a  height  equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftance  oP 
the  orifice  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid  ;  for  (fee  Me¬ 
chanics),  this  is  true  of  falling  bodies  in  general,  and 
muff  therefore  be  true  in  the  cafe  of  water  :  owing  to 
the  refiftance  of  the  air,  however,  and  the  fri&ion  of’ 
the  iffuing  fluid  upon  the  Tides  of  the  orifice,  jets  of  wa¬ 
ter  do  not  exactly  rife  to  this  height. 

147.  Cor.  5.  As  the  velocities  of  falling  bodies  are 
as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  heights  through  which  they 
fall  (fee  Mechanics),  the  velocity  V  of  the  effluent 
water  when  the  furface  is  at  E,  will  be  to  its  velocity 
v  when  the  furface  is  at  G,  as  n  :  ^/G n,  (Cor.  1.) 
that  is,  the  velocities  of  fluids  iffuing  from  a  very  fmall 
orifice  are  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  altitude  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  above  thefe  orifices.  As  the  quantities  of  fluids 
discharged  are  as  the  velocities,  they  will  alfo  be  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  altitude  of  the  fluid.  This  corollary 
holds  true  of  fluids  of  different  fpecific  gravities,  not- 
with  Handing  Belidor  ( Architec .  Hydraul.  tom.  i.  p. 

187.)  has  maintained  the  contrary  j  for  though  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  mercury  Dmn  preffes  with  1 4  times  the  force 

of  a  fimilar  column  of  water,  yet  the  column  mnop  of  Fjg. 
mercury  which  is  puffed  out  is  alfo  14  times  as  heavy 
as  a  fimilar  column  of  water ;  and  as  the  refiftance  bears 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  moving  force,  the  velocities  < 
muff  be  equal, 

148.  Cor.  6.  When  a  veffel  is  emptying  itfelf,  if 
the  area  of  the  laminae  into  which  we  may  fuppofe  it 
divided,  be  everywhere  the  fame,  the  velocity  with 
wffich  the  furface  of  the  fluid  defeends,  and  alfo  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  efflux,  will  be  uniformly  retarded.  For  (art. 

138.)  as  the  velocity  V  with  wffich  the  furface  defeends 
is  To  the  velocity  v  at  the  orifice,  as  the  area  a  of  the 
orifice  to  the  area  A  of  the  furface,  then  V  :  <u~a  :  Ay 
but  the  ratio  of  a  :  A  is  conftant,  therefore  V  varies  as 

that  is,  V  :  :  vf  $  but,  (Cor.  I.)  v :  h :  sj 

h  being  the  height  of  the  furface  above  the  orifice,  there¬ 
fore  V  :  V'rr  \J h  :  Af.  But  this  is  the  property  of  a 
body  proje&ed  vertically  from  the  earth’s  furface,  and 
as  the  retarding  force  is  uniform  in  the  one  cafe  (fee- 
Mechanics),  it  muff  alfo  be  uniform  in  the  other. 

149.  Cor.  7.  If  a  cylindrical  veffel  be  kept  conftantly 
full,  twice  the  quantity  contained  in  the  veffel  will  run 
out  during  the  time  in  which  the  veffel  would  have  emp¬ 
tied 


Motion  of  tied  itfelf.  Tor  (Cot.  2.  and  6.)  the  fpace  through  which 
;ud*’  the  furface  of  the  fluid  at  D  would  defcend  if  its  velo- 

Fig,  2.  c*t)r  continued  uniform  being  2 Dm,  double  of  Dm  the 

fpace  which  it  actually  defcribes  in  the  time  it  empties 
itfelf,  the  quantity  difcharged  in  the  former  cafe  will 
alfo  be  double  the  quantity  difcharged  in  the  latter  : 
becaufe  the  quantity  difcharged  when  the  veffel  is  kept 
full,  may  be  meafured  by  what  the  defcent  of  the  fur- 
face  would  be,  if  it  could  defcend  with  its  firft  velocity* 


Part  IL 

Motion  of 

Prop.  II.  Fluids,  &C. 

151.  To  find  the  quantity  of  water  difcharged 
from  a  very  fmall  orifice  in  the  fide  or  bottom 
of  a  refervoir,  the  time  of  difcharge,  and  the 
altitude  of  the  fluid,  the  veflel  being  kept  con- 
ftantly  full,  and  any  two  of  thefe  quantities  be¬ 
ing  given. 


II  YDRODYNA  M  I  C  S. 


-Fig.  s. 


Scholium. 

I50.  The  reader  will  probably  be  furprifed  when  he 
finds  in  fome  of  our  elementary  works  on  hydroftatics, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  orifice  is  only  equal 
to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling 
through  half  the  height  of  the  fluid  above  the  orifice-. 
This  was  firft  maintained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
found  that  the  diameter  of  the  vena  contraBa  was  to 
that  of  the  orifice  as  21  to  25.  The  area  therefore  of 
the  one  was  to  the  area  of  the  other  as  21*  to  25*, 
which  is  nearly  the  ratio  of  1  to  But  by  tne&- 

furing  the  quantity  of  water  difcharged  in  a  given  time, 
a*nd  alfo  the  area  of  the  vena  contraBa ,  Sir  Ifaac  found 
that  the  velocity  at  the  vena  contraBa  was  that  which 
W  as  due  to  the  whole  altitude  of  the  fluid  above  the  ori¬ 
fice*  He  therefore  concluded,  that  fince  the  velocity 
at  the  orifice  was  to  that  at  the  vena  contraBa  as  (h) 
I  :  \l~iy  and  in  the  latter  velocity  was  that  which  was 
due  to  the  whole  altitude  of  the  fluid,  the  former  velo¬ 
city,  or  that  at  the  orifice,  rauft  be  that  which  is  due  to 
only  half  that  altitude,  the  velocities  being  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  heights.  Now  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  theory  .and  that  contained  in  the  preceding 
propofition  may  be  thus  reconciled.  The  velocity 
found  by  the  preceding  propofition  is  evidently  the 
vertical  velocity  of  the  filaments  at  E,  which  being  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  centre  of  the  aperture  m  n  are  not 
diverted  from  their  courfe,  and  have  therefore  their 
vertical  equal  to  their  abfolute  velocity.  But  the  ver¬ 
tical  velocity  of  the  particles  between  C  and  E,  and  E 
and  D,  is  much  lefs  than  their  abfolute  velocity,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  obliquity  of  their  motion,  and  alfo  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fridlion  on  the  fid es  of  the  orifice.  The 
mean  vertical  velocity,  consequently,  of  the  iffuing  fluid 
will  be  much  lefs  than  the  vertical  velocity  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  at  E,  that  is,  than  the  velocity  found  by  the 
above  propofition,  or  that  due  to  the  height  D  m.  bJow 
the  velocity  found  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  from  meafuring 
the  quantity  of  water  difcharged,  was  evidently  the 
mean  Velocity,  which  ought  to  be  lefs  than  the  veloci¬ 
ty  given  by  the  preceding  propofition,  the  two  velocities 
being  as  I  :  j 2  or  as  T  ;  1.414.  The  theorem  of  Newton 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  giving  the  mean  velocity 
at  the  orifice,  while  our  propofition  gives  the  velocity  of 
the  particles  at  D,  or  the  velocity  at  the  vena  contraBa . 


Pljitc 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  orifice  tnn;  W  the  quantity  CCLXVll, 
of  water  difcharged  in  the  time  T  5  H  the  conftant  fig.  z. 
height  Dm  of  the  water  in  the  veffel,  and  let  16.087 
feet  be  the  height  through  which  a  heavy  body  de¬ 
scends  in  a  Second  of  time.  Now,  as  the  times  of  de¬ 
scription  are  proportional  to  the  Square  roots  of  the 
heights  defcribed,  the  time  in  which  a  heavy  body  will 
fall  through  the  height  H,  will  be  found  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  analogy,  V  16.087  :  V^Hni  :  —  the  time 

required.  But  as  the  velocity  at  the  orifice  is  uniform, 
a  column  of  fluid  whofe  bafe  is  mn  and  altitude  2H 
(Prop.  I.  Cor.  2.)  will  iffue  in  the  time  16.087  V H,  or 
fince  A  is  the  area  of  the  orifice  mn,  A  x  2H  or  2H  A  will 
reprefent  the  column  of  fluid  difcharged  in  that  time. 

Now  fince  the  quantities  of  fluid  difcharged  in  different 
times  mull  be  as  the  times  of  difcharge,  the  velocity  at  the 

vTI 

orifice  being  always  the  fame,  we  fhall  have  ^  :  T 

-=  2H  A  :  W,  and  (Geometry,  Se£L  IV.  Theor.  VIII.) 


WVH 


=  2HAT  or  W: 


2HATX  16.087 


and  fince 


16.087  *****  *’  v7  H 

JL  =  /H  we  (hall  have  W=2  AT  vTI  X  16.087, 
VH 

an  equation  from  which  we  deduce  the  following  for- 
J^ulae,  which  determine  the  quantity  of  water  difchar¬ 
ged,  the  time  of  difcharge,  the  altitude  of  the  fluid, 
and  the  area  of  the  orifice,  any  three  of  thefe  four  quan¬ 
tities  being  given  : 

_ _ W 

W=2ATVHx  16.087  A=— — ====== 

2IV  Hx  16.087 


H 


W* 


T=- 


W 


%  A’T*  X  16.087  2AV''H=  "16.087 

152.  It  is  fuppofed  in  the  preceding  propofition  that 
3  orifice  in  the  fide  of  the  veffel  is  fo  fmall  that  every 
rt  of  it  is  equally  diftant  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid, 
it  when  the  orifice  is  large  like  M  (fig.  3.),  the  Fig. ; 
pths  of  different  parts  of  the  orifice  below  the  fur- 
:e  of  the  fluid  are  very  different,  and  confequently 
e  preceding  formulae  will  not  give  very  accurate  re- 


(H)  When  a  fluid  runs  through  a  conical  tube  kept  continually  full,  the  velocities  of  the  fluid  in  different 
Sections  will  be  inverfely  as  the  area  of  the  fe&ions.  For  as  the  fame  quantity  of  fluid  runs  throug  every  ec- 
tion  in  the  fame  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  muft  be  greater  in  a  fmaller  fe£tion,  and  as  muc  greater 
srs  the  fe&ion  is  fmaller,  otherwife  the  fame  quantity  of  water  would  not  pafs  through  each  ft  ebon  in  t  e  ame 
time.  Now  the  area  of  the  vena  contraBa  is  to  the  area  of  the  orifice,  as  I  :  \/~z7  therefore  the  velocity  at 

.qena  contraBa  muft  be  to  the  velocity  at  the  orifice  as  V 2  ;  I* 


Chap  T.  HYDROD 

Motion  of  fults*  If  we  fuppofe  the  orifice  M  divided  into  a  num- 
Fliiids,  ^c.^er  Gf  fmalJer  orifices  a,  b,  c,  it  is  evident  that  the 
water  will  iiTue  at  a ,  with  a  velocity  due  to  the  height 
D  a,  the  water  at  b ,  with  a  velocity  due  to  the  height 
E  b ,  and  the  water  at  c,  with  a  velocity  due  to  the 
height  Fr.  When  the  whole  orifice,  therefore,  is  open¬ 
ed,  the  fluid  will  ifTue  with  different  velocities  at  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  its  fettion.  Confeqnently,  in  order  to 
find  new  formulae  ex pre fling  the  quantity  of  water  dif¬ 
eharged,  we  muff  conceive  the  orifice  to  be  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  areas  or  portions  by  horizon¬ 
tal  planes  \  and  by-  confidering  each  area  as  an  orifice, 
and  finding  the  quantity  which  it  will  difcliarge  in  a 
given  time,  the  fum  of  all  thefe  quantities  will  be  the 
quantity  difeharged  by  the  whole  orifice  M. 

Pro?.  III. 

T53*  To  find  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged  by 
a  rectangular  orifice  in  the  fide  of  a  veil'd  kept 
conflantly  full. 

Plate  Let  ABD  be  the  veffel  with  the  rectangular  orifice 
GCLXVII.  GL,  and  let  AB  be  the  furface  of  the  fluid.  Draw 
the  lines  MNOP,  tnnop  infinitely  near  each  other, 
and  from  any  point  D  draw  the  perpendicular  DC 
meeting  the  furface  of  the  fluid  in  C.  Then  regarding 
the  infinitely  fmall  rectangle  MO  wo  as  an  orifice 
whofe  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  fluid  is  H,  we 
(hall  have  by  the  firfl  of  the  preceding  formulae,  the 
quantity  of  water  difeharged  in  the  time  T,  or  Wzr 
T  sj  16.087  X  y/CN  X  2MO  x  N CN  being  equal 
to  H  and  MO  X  N  n  to  the  area  A.  As  the  preceding 
formula  reprefents  the  quantity  of  fluid  difeharged  by 
each  elementary  reft  angular  orifice,  into  which  the 
whole  orifice  GL  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided,  we  irruft 
find  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  difeharged  in  the 
time  T,  in  order  to  have  the  total  quantity  afforded  by 
the  finite  orifice  in  the  fame  time.  Upon  DC  as  the 
principal  axis,  deferibe  the  parabola  CHE,  having  its 
parameter  P  equal  to  4DC.  Continue  FG  and  DK 
to  H  and  E.  The  area  NP p  n  may  be  expreffed  by 
NP  xN  n .  But  (Conic  Sections,  Part  I.  Prop.  X.) 
NP2rzCN  X  P  (P  being  the  parameter  of  the  parabola) 
therefore NPrrv'CNxP,  and  multiplying  by  Nn  we 
have  NP  XN  =N tifj CNxP,  which  expreffes  the  area 
NP f>n.  Now  this  expreflion  of  the  elementary  area  being 

MO 


YNAMICS, 


^  At 

/j7 


the  whole  orifice  GL  will  be  found  by  multiplying  Motion  of 
the  parabolic  area  FHED  by  the  fame  conflant  quail- 

tity  T^/i 6.087  X--y=*  Now  the  area  FHED  is 

equal  to  the  difference  betwee'n  the  areas  CDE  and 
CFH.  But  (Conic  Sections,  Part  I.  Prop.  X.)  the 
area  CDEzzyCDxDEj  and  fince  Pzr  4  CD,  and 
(Conic  Sections,  Part  I.  Prop.  X.)  DE2zrCDxP 
we  have  DE^rCD  x  qCDiz^CD2,  that  LDEzr2CD, 
then  by  fubftituting  this  value  of  DE  in  the  expreffioii 
of  the  area  CDE,  we  have  CDErziyCD2.  The  area 
CFHziyCFxFH,  confequently  the  area  FHEDzr 
^CD2-— |CF  X  FH,  which  multiplied  by  the  conflant 
quantity,  gives  for  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged, 

(yP*  being  fubflituted  infiead  of  its  equal  yCD2,) 

w _  T  X  MO  X  yP1— jCF  X  FH 

s/iP 

But  by  the  property  of  the  parabola  FH3=rCF  X  P  and 
FH  —  C F  X  P,  therefore  fubfiituting  this  value  of 
FH  in  the  preceding  formula,  and  alfo  T^/P~ for  its 

equal  we  have 


X  MO  X4P2  —  |CFx  y/CFxP 

_  t  \/p” 

and  dividing  by  P  gives  us 

W=rlV76^8Yx  mo  X^Px/P—iCFXx/^ri 

hence 


T= 


W 


MO= 


^16.087  x  MOx|P  v^P —  yCF  x  Vcf' 

W 


T  V16.087  XyPv/p— tCFX  Vcf’ 


9  W 


dT  V  16.087 
and  fince  Pzr 4CD 


-3CFVCF 


CD= 


9W 


16T  V  16.087 


t  2  CF  x  v CF 


CF=- 


9W 


16T  v  16.087 


-+!PvP 


multiplied  by  the  conflant  quantity  T  J1ZZ Sf?  y  M°  .  In  th-fe  formula;  W  reprefents  the  quantity  of  water 

V  1  X  v'iP  difeharged,  T  the  time  of  difeharge,  MO  the  horizon- 


gives  for  a  produd  T^,  6.087  X^/CNx  JmOVn^ 
for  ViP=lVP"“nd  -(jA--2MO.  But  that 

T  V  -*■ 

product  is  the  very  fame  formula  which  expreffes  the 
quantity  of  water  difeharged  in  the  time  T  by  the  ori¬ 
fice  MO’OW.  Therefore  fince  the  elementary  area 

MP/w  multiplied  by  the  conflant  quantity  Tji 6.087 
MO  .  V  1 

X  gives  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged  by  the 

orifice  MO  0  ?n  in  a  given  time,  and  fince  the  fame 
may  be  proved  of  every  other  orifice  of  the  fame  kind 
into  which  the  whole  orifice  is  fuppofed  divided,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged  bv 
VOL.  X.  Part  II.  6  ' 


tal  width  of  the  re£langular  orifice,  P  the  parameter  of 
the  parabola  rz^CD,  CD  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  veffel  or  the  altitude  of  the  water  above  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  orifice,  and  CF  the  altitude  of  the  water 
above  the  top  of  the  orifice.  The  vertical  breadth  of 
the  orifice  is  equal  to  CD- — CF. 

.  1 54-  Let  x  be  the  mean  height  of  the  fluid  above  the 
orifice,  or  the  height  due  to  a  velocity,  which,  if  commu¬ 
nicated  to  all  the  particles  of  the  iffuiug  fluid,  would 
make  the  fame  quantity  of  water  iffue  in  the  time  T,  as  if 
all  the  particles  moved  with  the  different  velocities  due  to 
their  different  depths  below  the  furface,  then  by  Prop.  II. 
the  quantity  difeharged  or  \Vzz2T  X  MO  X  CD-—  CF 
X  VtfXi&oSy,  the  area  of  the  orifice  being  MO 
5  A  x  CD-— CF, 


73®  _ 

Fluids,  &e.  XCIF — CF,  and  by  making  this  value  of  W  equal  to 
,  its  value  in  the  preceding  article,  we  have  the  follow¬ 


ing  equation. 

2  l  xMQ  x  CD — CFx\A  X  i6.o87=T\/  16.087 

X  MO  x  t?\/ P — y^F^/CF,  "hich  by  divifion  and 
reduction,  and  the  fubfiitution  of  inftead  of  CD  its 
equal,  becomes 

*_4(Vp-4cfVcf)>. 

4GP-CF)* 

#  Now  this  value  of  x  is  evidently  different  from  the 
diflance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  orifice  from  the 

furface  of  the  fluid,  for  this  distance  is  or 

^P+CF  ^  . 

- - - .  .But  in  proportion  as  CE  increafes,  the 

other  quantities  remaining  the  fame,  the  value  of  a?  will 
approach  nearer  the  diflance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  orifice  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid  ;  for  when 
CF  becomes  infinite,  the  parabolic  arch  CHE  will  be¬ 
come  a  flraight  line,  and  confequently  the  mean  ordi¬ 
nate  of  the  curve,  which  is  reprefented  by  the  mean  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  water,  will  pafs  through  the  middle  of  FD 
or  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  orifice. 

Prop.  IV. 

1 55 •  T°  ^n<i  *he  time  in  which  a  quantity  of  fluid 
equal  to  ABRT,  will  iflue  out  of  a  fmall  ori¬ 
fice  in  the  fide  or  bottom  of  the  veflel  AB,  that 
is,  the  time  in  which  the  furface  AB  will  de- 
fcend  to  RT. 

Plpt*  Draw  DE,  de  at  an  infinitely  fmall  diflance  and  pa- 
CCLXVII, rallel  to  AB.  The  lamina  of  fluid  D^E  may  be 
>  reprefented  by  DE  Xob;  DE  eXprefling  the  area  of 
the  furface.  When  the  furface  of  the  water  has  de¬ 
fended  to  DE,  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  will  be 
difcharged  by  an  uniform  velocity  in  the  time  T.  will 

beTVifi  .087  x  2  A  X>v/°  A  being  the  area  of  the 
orifice,  as  in  Prop.  II.  But  as  the  variation  in  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  water  will  be  infinitely  fmall,  when  the 
furface  defcends  from  DE  to  d e,  its  velocity  may  be 
regarded  as  uniform.  The  time,  therefore,  in  which 
the  furface  defcribes  the  fmall  height  0  b  will  be  found 
by  the  following  analogy  ;  T/^/i  6.087  X  2  A  X  \/mi  ; 

p  __  t'v  v  »  D  TLxob  , 

DExo£  :  —  - 7 - 7=.  Now  as  this 

V  1 6.087  x  2  A  X\/om 

formula  expreffes  the  time  in  which  the  furface  defcends 
from  DE  to  d  e ,  and  as  the  fame  may  be  fhewn  of 
every  other  elementary  portion  of  the  height  CS,  the 
Aim  of  all  thefe  elementary  times  will  give  us  the  value 
of  T,  the  time  in  which  the  furface  AB  falls  down  to 
RT.  For  this  purpofe,  draw  GP  equal  and  parallel 
to  C  n,  and  upon  it  as  an  axis,  defcribe  the  parabola 
PV£),  having  its  parameter  P  equal  to  4  GP.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  lines  AB,  DE,  d  e,  RT,  fo  as  to  form  the  or¬ 
dinates  HF,  hf  UV,  of  the  parabola.  Upon  GP  as 
an  axis  defcribe  a  fecond  curve,  fo  that  the  ordinate 
GIVI  may  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  furface  at  AB, 
divided  by  the  correfponding  ordinate  GQ  of  the 
parabola,  and  that  the  ordinate  H  may  be  the  quotient 


HYDRODYNAMICS.  Part  n 

of  the  area  of  the  furface  at  DE  divided  by  the  ordi-  Motion  of 
nate  HF.  Now  (Conic  Sections,  Part  I.  Prop.  X.)  Fluids, 
HF2z=HPxP,  or  HFzr^/HPx  \/P,  that  is^/Hp  ***** 


=~7p  >  and  fince  0  /«=HP  ;  But 

V  P  0  m  HF 

by  the  conftru&ion  of  the  curve  MN,  we  have 

DE  HF 

=Hr,  confequently-— ==Hrxv'P.  Theelemen- 

Vo  m 

tary  time  therefore,  exprefled  by— X  Q  ^ 

...  1  ,  1  •  ,  7  l6-o87K2Ax 

will,  by  the  different  fubftitutions  now  mentioned,  be 
HrXo  b\/ P  \7p 

6.08, 

y'p 

factor  — — confifting  ef  conflant  quantities  is 
2  A  v  16.087 

itfelf  conflant,  and  the  other  fa&or  Hrx^  reprefents 
the  variable  curvilineal  area  Hrj/L  Now  as  the  fame 
may  be  fhown  of  every  other  element  of  the  time  T, 
compared  with  the  correfponding  elements  of  the  area 
GU  /  M,  it  follows  that  the  time  T  required,  will 
found  by  multiplying  the  conflant  quantity 

VP 

by  the  curvilineal  area  GU  /  M  )  there- 


2  A  Vi  6.087 
Vp 

fore  Tzr 


-  X 


GUtM 


and  the  time  in  which 


V  16.08  7  '  2  A 
the  furface  defcends  to  m  n ,  or  in  which  the  veflel  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf,  will  be  equal  to  — 

Vi 6.087  2  A  • 

Cor.  The  quantity  of  fluid  difcharged  in  the  given 
time  T  may  be  found  by  meafuring  the  contents  of  the 
veflel  AB  between  the  planes  AB,  and  RT,  the  de- 
feent  of  the  furface  AB,  viz,  the  depth  CS,  being 
known. 

Prop.  V. 

156.  To  find  the  time  in  which  a  quantity  of  fluid 
equal  to  ABRT  will  iflue  out  of  a  fmall  orifice  in 
the  fide  or  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  veflel  AB, 
that  is,  the  time  in  which  the  furface  AB  will 
defeend  to  RT. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  a  body  afeends  through  the  Plate 
height  m  C  with  a  velocity  increafing  in  the  fame  man-  CGLXVIX. 
ner  as  if  the  veflel  AB  were  inverted,  and  the  body  69 
fell  from  m  to  C.  The  velocity  of  the  afeending  body 
at  different  points  of  its  path  being  proportional  to  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  heights  deferibed,  will  be  exprefled  by 
the  ordinates  of  the  parabola  PV£X  The  line  DE  be¬ 
ing  infinitely  near  to  d e,  as  foon  as  the  body  arrives 
at  b  it  will  defcribe  the  fmall  fpace  bo  or  hTH  in  a 
portion  of  time  infinitely  fmall,  with  a  velocity  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  ordinate  HF.  Now  the  time  in  which 
the  body  will  afeend  through  the  fpace  m  C  or  its  equal 

VPG  ^ 

PG  will  be  — - — ,  becaufe  V  16.0  8  7  :  VPG: 

VT6^o87 

VPG 


V16.087 


Vi  6.087 5 

(See  Mechanics)  $  and  if  the  velocity 

impreffed 
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Motion  of  impreffed  upon  the  body  when  at  C  were  conti- 
Fluids,  &c  nu.d  uniformly,  it  would  run  through  a  fpace  equal 

to  2  GP  or  GO  in  the  time  .  But  (Dyna- 

V1.6.087 

Mies,  22.)  the  times  of  defcription  are  as  the  fpaces 
deferibed  dire6lly,  and  the  velocities  inverlely,  and 
therefore  the  time  of  defcribing  the  fpace  2  GP  or  GQ 
/  PC 

uniformly,  viz.  the  time  — — -  will  be  to  the  time 

V  16.087 

GO  H  h 

of  defcribing  the  fpace  /iH  uniformly,  as,  :  jg,, 

.  .  GO  n/PG  H  h  s/PG 

Gii  ^16.087  V16.087 

X  5A  the  time  in  which  the  afctnding  body  will  de- 
HF 

fcribe  H  h  uniformly  *,  but  PG  being  equal  to  P, 
the  parameter  of  the  parabola,  we  (hall  have  kj PG 
=  sj\  P  =  4  \ /P*.  Subftituting  this  value  of  J  PG 
in  the  lad  formula,  we  (hall  have  for  the  expreflion  of 

*  /~P  H  h 

the  time  of  defcribing  H  h  uniformly  ^ _-a—  X 

But  by  Prop.  IV.  the  time  in  which  the  furface  DH  de¬ 
fends  into  the  pofition  d  Jiy  thaMs,  in  which  it  defcribes 

/p 

H  h ,  is  reprefented  by  - — 


739 
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the  latter  gg  indead  of  Hr,  which  is  equal  to  it  by  Fluids,  &.<%- 

vF  h  h  VF 

conflruaion,  will  become  —r..  X  7777  :  -7==== 

V16.C87  HB  V16.087 

y  DE  reprefenting,  in  this  and  in  tbe  fol- 

Ax  HF 

lowing  propodtion,  the  area  of  the  furface  of  the  fluid  at 
D.  Now,  if  we  multiply  the  fird  of  thefe  expreflions  by 
DE,  and  the  fecond  by  A,  we  fliall  find  the  two  pro- 
du<ds  equal  j  confequently  (Euclid.  VI.  16.)  the  fird  ex- 
predion  is  to  the  fecond,  or  the  time  of  the  body’s  afcent 
through  h  H  is  to  the  time  of  the  furface’s  defcent 
through  H//,  as  the  area  A  of  the  orifice  is  to  the  area 
DE  of  the  bafe  of  the  cylindrical  veflel  j  and  as  the 
fame  may  be  demondrated  of  every  elementary  time 
in  which  the  afcending  body  and  the  descending  fur¬ 
face  defcribe  equal  fpaces,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
time  in  which  the  afcending  body  will  defcribe  the 
height  wCor  PG,  is  to  the  whole  time  in  which  the 
furface  AB  will  defcend  to  tn  n,  or  in  which  the  veflel 
will  empty  itfelf,  as  the  area  A  of  the  orifice  is  to  the 


area  of  the  furface  DE,  that  is  A  :  DE 


- , — xHrX^or 

2AS/ 16.087 

_  _ x  *■— .  Therefore  the  time  in  which  the 

6.087  2  A 

afcending  body  moves  through  Ji  H,  is  to  the  time  in  which 

*  /p~ 

the  defcending  furface  moves  through  Hh  as  ** 


Jpg 

*  16.087 

.  JE^. -  y  5^  the  time  in  which  the  veflel 

*  16.087  A  ’ 

AB  will  empty  itfelf.  If  RT  m  n  be  the  veflel, 
it  may  be  (hewn  in  the  fame  manner,  that  the 


time  in  which  it  will  empty  itfelf  will  be 
DE 


X  — ,  DE  being  equal  to  RT. 


16.087 
But  the  difference 


X 


H  h 


VP 


X 


Hr  X  H  h 


^/i  6.087 
,  which  expreflions 


HF  Vi  6.087  ^  2  A 

after  being  multiplied  by  2,  and  after  fubflituting  in 

PG  .  DE 


j- 


16.087 


:  /pu 

v  16.08 


between  the  time  in  which  the  veflel  AB  mn  empties 
itfelf,  and  the  time  in  which  the  veflel  RT  m  n  empties 
itfelf,  will  be  equal  to  the  time  required  in  the  propo- 
(ition,  during  which  the  furface  AB  defcends  to  RT« 
This  time  therefore  will  be 

DE  DEV'PG— DE  v'Plf 


O87 


X 


.p _ DE  x  y/PG — V'PU 

aV  16.087 

PU=  (T,A'v/l6— I^vpg) 

'  DE  v  ' 

PG=  (T’  A  V^6-c87  +  ^/pu)1 

T*A*X  16.087 


PG-PU  or  UG  =  2T’AxPEVPG*A-°8-7- 

DE* 

As  the  quantity  of  fluid  difcharged  wdiile  the  furface  AB  defcends  to  RT  is  equal  to  DE  X  UG,  we  (Ball  have 


WrzDEx 


2T,  A  x  DE  VPG  x"i6. 087— T»  A*  X  16.087 


DEx  VPGxVPU 

A=> - 

Tv  16.087 

Vpg— Vpu 


DE* 


H  A  2 
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Prop.  VI. 


f  57-  If  two  cylindrical  veffels  are  filled  with  water, 
the  time  in  which  their  furfaces  will  defcend 
through  fimilar  heights  will  be  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  their  bafes,  and  the  difference  between 
the  fquare  roots  of  the  altitudes  of  each  furface 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  its  motion,  direaiy, 
and  the  area  of  the  orifices  inverlely. 

6.  and.  i  t  AB»  »,  A'  B',  m'  n<  be  the  two  veffels ;  then 
a  rlhf  a  propofition,  the  time  T,  in  which  the  furface 
_AB  of  the  hrft  defcends  to  RT,  will  be  to  the  time  T' 
tn  "Inch  the  furface  A'  B'  of  the  fecond  defcends  to 

R' P  as  X  V/  PU~ tQ  D'E'xVfg'-JpiP 

A  v/ 16.087  A'  VFffcSy  *’ 

or,  by  dividing  by  A^i  6.087,  as  ~~ ^  X  — V  P  U 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 

ce  PU  vanifln 

D'E'x  a/P'G 


Part  II. 

fince  PU  van! Ihes,  the  tunes  will  be 


A 


to 


A 


Prop.  VII. 


D'E'x  v'PG— t/PLf 
to - - - .  O.E.D. 


A 


„  ,TW  n  r*  HcnCC.,t,le  tlme  111  "’bieh  two  cylindrical 
veffels  full  of  water  will  empty  themfelves,  will  be  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  their  bafes  and  the  fquare  roots  of 
their  altitudes  direftly,  and  the  area  of  the  orifices  iu- 
verlely  ;  for  in  this  time  the  furfaces  A  8,  A'B'defcend  to 
m  it,  wz'n'refpefti vely,  and  therefore  vTg~ PU=.  /PQ  • 


59l  T°.eXpiam  tle  the017  and  conflruaion  of  nC0..v,c 
clepfydne  or  water-clocks.  d.^dr» 

»  ,  r  ,  orwater- 

A  cleplydra  or  water-clock,  is  a  machine  which, clocks- 
fifled  with  water  meafures  time  by  the  defeent  of  the 
fund  furface.  See  Part  III.  on  Hydraulic  Machinery. 
it  has  already  been  demonftrated  in  Prop.  IV  that  r 

the,  «  "hich  the  furface  AB  defcends  to  DF  S  5’ 
and  R  i ,  See.  are  as  the  areas  GM  r  H,  GM  /  U,  iko. 
it  inch  a  form  therefore  is  given  to  the  vtffel  tW 
the  areas  GMrH,  GM 1  U,  &c.  increafe  uniform*  m 
the  tiroes,  or  are  to  one  anether  as  the  numbers  1  2  5 
4,  5,  &c.  the  times  in  which  the  furface  AB  deicen* 

0  atld  ^  1  >  &c‘  **11  be  in  the  fame  ratio  and  the 
yeiuel  will  form  a  machine  for  meafuring  time.  If  the 
Ve .  1  *s  cylindrical  and  empties  itfelf  in  12  Fours  its 
altitude  may  be  divided  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fluid 
furface  may  take  exaftly  an  hour  to  defeend  through 
each  diyifioji.  Let  the  cylindrical  veffel,  for  example 
be  divided  into  144  equal  parts,  then  the  furface  of  the 
water,  when  the  twelve  hours  begins  to  run,  will  be 
144  parts  above  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  j  when  one 
hour  is  completed,  the  furface  will  be  121  parts- above 
the  bottom,  and  fo  ©n  in  the  following  mannner 


Hours .  o  1  2 

Bifance  of  each  Hour  7  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

above  the  bottom.  J  J44  121  ICO  81  64  49  36  2c  16  n 

Number  of  Parts  in  J  J 

each  Hour.  J  23  21  *9  *7  *5  *3  H  9  7  j 

For  fince  the  velocity  with  which  the  furface  AB 
defcends,  the  area  of  that  furface  being  always  the 
fame,  is  as  the  fquare  roots  of  its  altitude  ibove  the  ori¬ 
fice  (Prop.  I  Cor.  6.)  ;  and  fince  the  velocities  are  as 
the  tunes  of  defcription,  the  times  will  alfo  be  as  the 
lquare  roots  of  the  altitudes,  that  is,  when 


JO 

4 


i  r 
i 


12 

O 


12 

*44 


1 1 
I  2 1 


10  9  &c.  are  the  times 

ICO  8 1  will  be  the  altitudes  of  the  fur- 
face.  QnE.D* 

Prop.  VIII. 

SSL.  th'  “”>">“»“*»»  of  mo- 

cation  of 

“°ds.n  ’n  T,!ls.?rf'P”7  °f  fluids  in  motion  was  difeovered  by  M. 
Tig.  o.  Pr0iefl°r  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  univerfity 

oi  Modena,  who  has  illultrated  it  by  a  variety  of  ex 
penments  in  his  work  on  the  lateral  communication  of 
motion  in  fluids.  Let  a  pipe  AC,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  a  foot  long,  proceeding  from  the  re- 

form°CnBh  R-ndf  rr-'g  “f  eXtrerai‘y  bent  into  the 
lorm  U),  be  m.crled  into  the  veffi-1  CDG,  whofe  fide 

wsf  rrlV^r  ov«  the  rim  of  the 

X'm  I  f  ,‘u  r  Ve,Tt*  wilh  and  pour  the  fame 

Xr  If  6  \tTr  A®’  ti!]>  rnnn‘ng  down  the  pipe 
AC,  it  forms  the  ffrearo  EGH,  In  a  ihort  while,  the 


water  in  the  veffel  GDG  will  be  carried  off  by  the  current 
EG  which  communicates  its  motion  to  the  adjacent 
fluid.  In  the  fame  way,  when  a  ft  ream  of  water  runs 
through  air,  it  drags  the  air  along  with  it,  and  produces 
wind.  Hence  we  have  the  water  blowing  machine  water 
•which  conveys  a  blaft  to  furnaces,  and  which  fhall  be  blowing 
(jeienbed  in  a  future  part  of  this  article.  The  lateral  niadiiiie, 
communication  of  motion,  whether  the  furrounding 
flmd  be  air  or  water,  is  well  illuftrated  by  the  follow! 
wig  beautiful  experiments  of  Venturi’s.  In  the  fide  of  Fig.  s, 
the  reiervoir  AB  infert  the  horizontal  pipe  P  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  five  inches  long.  At  the 
point  o.  of  this  pipe,  about  feven-tenths  of  an  inch  from 
the  reiervoir,  fallen  the  bent  glafs  tube  o  «  m,  whofe  ca¬ 
vity  communicates  with  that  of  the  pipe,  whilil  its  other 
extremity  is  immerfed  in  coloured  water  contained  in  the 
fmall  veffel  F.  When  water  is  poured  into  the  refervoir 
AB,  having  no  connection,  with  the  pipe  C,  fo  that  it 
may  iffuc  from  the  horizontal  pipe,  the  red  liquor  will 
rile  towards  m  in  the  incurvated  tube  o  n  m.  If  the  de- 
feendmg  leg  of  this  glafs  fyphon  be  fix  inches  and  a  half 
longer  than  the  other,  the  red  liquor  will  rife  to  the  very- 
top  of  the  fyphon,  enter  the  pipe  P,  and  running  out  with 
the  other  water  will  in  a  fliort  time  leave  the  veffrl  F 
empty.  Now  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  evidently 
this  :  When  the  water  begins  to  flow  from  the  pipe  P, 
it  communicates  with  the  air  in  the  fyphon  o  n  and 
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Motion  of  drags  a  portion  along  with  it.  The  air  in  the  fyphon 
FJmds,  &c.  therefore  rarefied,  and  this  procefs  of  rarefaction  is 
P"~v_  conftantly  going  on  as  long  as  the  water  runs  through 
the  horizontal  pipe.  The  equilibrium  between  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  prefling  upon  the  fluid  in  the  veflel  F,  and 
that  included  in  the  fyphon,.  being  thus*  deilroyed,  the 
red  liquor  will  rife  in  the  fyphon,  till  it  communicates 
with^the  iiliiing’ fluid,  and  is  dragged  along  with  it 
through  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  P,  till  the  veflel  F  is 
emptied. 


Prop.  IX. 


I <5 1.  To  find  the  horizontal  diftance  to  which  fluids 
will  fpout  from  an  orifice  perforated  in  the  fide 
of  a  veflel,  and  the  curve  which  it  will  de- 
fcribe. 

Theory  of  Let  AB-  be  a  veflel  filled  with  water,  and  C  an  orf- 
vertici  l  and  fice  in  its  fide,  fo  inclined  to  the  horizon  as  lo  di {’charge 
oblique  the  fluid  in  the  direction  CP.  If  the  ifluing  fluid 
**etSp!ate  ^verc  influenced  by  no  other  force  except  that  which 
CCLXVIII^niPeis  ifc  out  the  orifice,  it  would  move  with  an  uni¬ 
fig.  i.  form  motion  in  the  direction  CP.  But  immediately 
upon  its  exit  from  the  orifice  C  it  is  fubjeCl  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  is  therefore  influenced  by  two  forces, 
one  of  which  impels  it  in  the  direction  CP,  and  the 
other  draws  it  dowrn wards  in  vertical  lines.  Make  CE 
equal  to  EG,  and  CP  double  of  CS  the  altitude  of  the 
fluid.  Draw  PL  parallel  to  CK  and  join  SL.  Draw 
alfo  EF,  GH  parallel  to  CN,  and  FM,  HN  parallel  to 
CG,  and  let  CM,  CN  reprefent  the  force  of  gravity,  or 
tHe  fpaces  through  which  it  would  caufe  a  portion  of  fluid 
to  defeend  in  the  time  that  this  portion  would  move 
through  CE,  CG  refpeCtively  by  virtue  of  the  impulfive 
force.  Now,  it  follows  from  the  compofition  of  forces, 
(Dynamics,  135.)  that  the  fluid  at  C,. being  folicitedin 
thedire&ion  CE  by  a  force  which  would  carry  it  through 
CEin  the  fame  time  thatthe  force  of  gravity  would  make 
it  fall  through  CM,  will  delcribe  the  diagonal  CF  of  the 
parallelogram  CEFM,  and  will  arrive  at  F  in  the  fame 
time  that  it  would  have  reached  E  by  its  impulfive 
force,  or  M  by  the  force  of  gravity  ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  the  portion  of  the  fluid  will  arrive  at  H  in  the 
lame  time  that  it  would  have  reached  G  by  the  one 
force,  and  N  by  the  other.  The  fluid  therefore  being 
continually  deflected  from  its  rectilineal  direction  CP  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  will  deferibe  a  curve  line  CEPIP, 
which  will  be  a  parabola  :  for  fince  the  motion  along  CP 
mail  be  uniform,  GE,  CG  will  be  to  one  another  as  the 
times  in  which  they  are  deferibed: ;  and  may  therefore 
reprefent  the  times  in  which  the  fluid  would  arrive  at  E 
and  G,  if  influenced  by  no  other  force.  But  in  the  time 
that  the  fluid  has  deferibed  CE  gravity  has  made  it  fall 
through  EF,  and  in  the  time  that  it  would  have  deferibed 


CG,  gravity  has  caufed  it  to  fall  through  GH.  Now,  Motion  of 
fince  the  fpaces  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  in  which 
they  are  deferibed,  (Dynamics,  37.  2.)  we  (hall  have 
EF  :  GHzzCE2  :  CG*.  But  on  account  of  the  paral¬ 
lelograms  CEFM,  CGHN,  EF  and  GH  are  equal  to 
CM  and  CN  refpe&ively,  and  MF,  NH  to  CE,  CG 
refpe&ively  \  therefore  CM  :  CN=  MF* :  NH*,  which 
is  the  property  of  the  parabola,  CM,  CN  being  the 
abfeiflee,  and  ME,  NH  the  ordinates  (Conic  Sections, 

Part  I.  Prop.  IX.  Cor.) 

162.  On  account  of  the  parallels  LP,  CX,  LC,  G  X,  the 
triangles  LCP,GCX  are  limilar,  and  therefore  (Geom. 

Sea.  IV.Theor.XX.)  CG :  CXzzPC :  PL  and  GX :  C  X 


TT  ^  CX  X  PC 
Hence  CG  zz - — ,  and  GXzr 


zz  CL  :  PL. 

CX  v  f  T 

— — — j - but  fince  PC  zz  2  CS,  we.  have  CG  zz 

CXX2CS 


PL 


and  fince  GXzzGX— IIX,  we  fhall  have- 


GHzz 


CXxCL 


PL 


-HX.  But  as  the  parameter  of  the- 

parabola  CRK  is  equal  to  4  CS  (1),  we  have,  by  the 
property  of  this* conic  fe&ion,  NH*zz  CN  X  4  CS,  or 
CG2zz4GHxCS y  therefore. by  fubflituting in  thise'qua- 
tion  the  preceding  values  of  CG  and  GH,  we  fliall  have 

CX2  X  CSzrCX  X  CL  x  PL— HX  X  P L\  Now,  it  is 
evident,  from  this  equation,  that  HX  is  nothing,  or 

van i fire s-  when  CX=o,  or  when  CXzz^^-^-t,  for 

Go 

HX  being  =2  o,  HX  X  PL*,  will  alfo  be  =0,  and  the 

equation  will  become  CX*  x  CSzrCX  X  CL  x  PL,  or 

c x  vpi 

dividing  by  CX  and  CS,  it  becomes  CXzz — — . 

Go 

But  when  HX  vanifbes  towards  K,  CX  is  equal  to 
CT  v  PT 

CK,  confequently  CKz--^  .  Bife&  CK  in  % 


CK 

then  CT  =  —  and  CTrr 
1 


CL  x  PL' 

— •  Draw  lit  per- 
2- Go 

"CL* 

4  CS 


pendicular  to  CK,  and  TR  will  be  found 

Then  if  H  m  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  HX,  we 

C  T  v  PI 

fliall  have  CX  zz  CT— H  m ~  — H  «  and  HX 

2  Co 

■R  m*  After  fubflituting  thefe 


z:  RT  — R  m~ 


CL* 


4  CS  
values  of  CX  and  HX  in  the  equation  CX2  x  CSzzCX 
X  CL  X  PL — IIX  X  PL*,  it  will  become,  after  the  ne- 

PL* 


ceffary  redu&ions,  H  xRw.  The  curve  CRK 

Go 


is 


(1)  The  parameter  of  the  parabola  deferibed  by  the  ifluing  fluid,  is  equal  to  four  times  the  altitude  of  the  fluid 
above  the  orifice-  For  fince  the  fluid  iflues  at  C  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  through  SC,  if 
this  velocity  were  continued  uniform,  the  fluid  would  move  through  2CS  or  CP,  in  the  fame  time  that  a  heavy 
body  would  fall  through  SC.  Draw  P£)  parallel  to  CS,  arid  QW  to  CP  ;  then  fince  Q  is  in  the  parabola,  the 
fluid  will  deferibe  CP  uniformly  in  the  fame  time  that  it  falls  through  CW  by  the  force  of  gravity,  therefore 

CWzrCS,.  Now  CPzz 2  CS,  and  CP*n  4  CS*zz4  X  CSx  CS=z4X  CS  X  CW  5  but  it  is  a  property  of  the  pa¬ 
rabola,  that  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  WQ  or  CP  is  equal  to  the  produft  of  the  abfeifla  CW  and  the  parameter,, 
therefore  4  CS  is  the  parameter  of  the  parabola. 
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Motion  of  is  therefore  a  parabola  whofe  vertex  is  R,  its  axis 
Fluids,  &.c.  p-j--’ 

rx  and  its  parameter  R  w  being  an  abfeifia  of  the 

axis,  and  H  m  its  correfpondent  Ordinate.  Now,  mak» 
ing  tf—CS,  the  altitude  of  the  refervoir  \  R  —  radius ; 
/w=PL  the  fine  of  the  angle  PCL  ;  and  tfurCL,  the 
cofine  of  the  fame  angle,  CP  being  radius.  Then  CP  : 
PL=R:ftf,  therefore  PLxR=CPx^,  and  dividing 
by  R  and  fubftituting  2  a  or  2  CS  inftead  of  its  equal 

CP,  we  have  PLrr and  by  the  very  fame  reafon- 
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Part  H. 


Tig. 


dng,  we  have  CL~ 


2  an 


R 


Hence  RT= 


CL* 
4  CS 


will  be 


R*’ 


and  CT  = 


divided  by  4  a,  or  RT=«X 

CLxPL  4  a%mn  mtt  .  , 

-  —  a  X ivr5  the  parameter 


2  CS  2axR* 

PLA 

of  the  parabola 

L  j 


R*’ 

4  a*m: 


*xR*“ 

1 63.  Hence  we  have  the  following  con ftru&ion.  With 
■JCS  as  radius,  deferibe  the  femicircle  SGC,  which  the 
dire&ion  CR  of  the  jet  or  ilfuing  fluid  meets  in  G.  Draw 
GN  perpendicular  to  CS,  and  having  prolonged  it  to¬ 
wards  R,  make  GR  equal  to  GN.  From  R  let  fall  RT 
perpendicular  to  CK  and  meeting  it  in  T,  and  upon 
RT,  CT  deferibe  the  parabola  CRK  having  its  vertex 
in  R,  this  parabola  {hall  be  the  courfe  of  the  ilfuing 
fluid.  For  by  the  conftru&ion  NR  or  CT=2  GN,  and 
on  account  of  the  fimilar  triangles  SGC,  CGN,  SC: 
SGzzCG  :  GN )  hence  SC  X  GN  =  SG  X  CG,  or 

2  GN,  or  CTzr  -  But  from  the  fimilarity  of 

oL 

triangles  CS  :  CGrrSG  :  GN  and  CS  :  CG=CG  :  CN, 
^confequently,  when  CG  is  radius  or  rR,  GN  will  be 
the  fine  m  of  the  angle  GCS,  and  CN  its  cofine  n; 
and  we  {hall  then  have,  by  Euclid  VI.  16.  and  reduc¬ 
tion  SG=— -  X  and  CG— — By  fubftitut- 
Jtt  K 

ing  thefe  values  of  SG  and  CG  in  the  equation  CT=r 
2  SG x CG  2  ^CSxm^CSx* 


SC 

2  CS  x^  X  CS  x  n 


,  wehaveCT=-  , 

uL 

2  CS  X  mn 


CSxRxR 


R* 


R 

:2a  x 


R* 


R  ~ 
Butthe 


CT* 


parameter  P  of  the  parabola  CRK  is  equal  to  — 

Hi 

becaufe  it  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  abfcilfa  and  its 
4 a*Xm*n* 


ordinate,  therefore  P 
NG  X  n 


Now  RT=CN, 


and  CN; 


lPxRT 

becaufe  CN  :  NG zzm\n%  or  CN 


rr  .  . 

—zKYzzza  X  gj  by  fuftituting  the  preceding  value  of  NG. 
Therefore  the  parameter 

f72* 

=4  a  X  -g*,  which  is  the  fame  value  of  the  parameter 

as  was  found  in  the  preceding  article,  and  therefore  ve¬ 
rifies  the  conftru&ion. 

164.  Cor.  1.  Since  NGzzGR  and  CTzrTK,the  am¬ 


plitude  or  diflance  CK,  to  which  the  fluid  will  reach  on  Motion  of 
a  horizontal  plane,  will  be  4  NG,  or  quadruple  the  fine  F]uids>  &c* 
of  the  angle  formed  by  the  dire&ion  of  the  jet  and ' 
a  vertical  line,  the  chord  of  the  arch  CG,  being  ra¬ 
dius.  5 

165.  Cor.  2.  If  S/2  be  made  equal  to  CN,  and  ngbe 
drawn  parallel  to  CT,  and  be  made  equal  to  n g  ; 
then  if  the  dire&ion  of  the  jet  be  C^,  the  fluid  will 
deferibe  the  parabola  C  r  K  whofe  vertex  is  r,  and  will 
meet  the  horizontal  line  in  K,  becaufe  ng=zNG,  and 
4  nSzz\ NG— CK.  The  fame  may  be  (hewn  of  every 
other  pair  of  parabolas  whofe  vertices  Rr  are  equidif- 
tant  from  a  c  a  horizontal  line  palling  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  circle. 

166.  Cor.  3.  Draw  the  ordinate  a  b  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  a,  and  fince  this  is  the  greateft  ordinate  that  can  be 
drawn,  the  diflance  to  which  the  water  will  fpout,  being 
equal  to  4  a,  will  be  the  greateft  when  its  line  of  di¬ 
re&ion  pafles  through  b,  that  is,  when  it  makes  an 
angle  of  450  with  the  horizon. 

167.  Cor.  4.  If  an  orifice  be  made  in  the  veffel  AB 
at  N,  and  the  water  ilfues  horizontally  in  the  dire&ion 
NG,  it  will  deferibe  the  parabola  NT,  and  CT  will 
be  equal  to  2  NG.  For  (by  Prop.  IX.  note)  the  para¬ 
meter  of  the  parabola  NT  is  equal  to  4  NS,  and  by 
the  property  of  the  parabola  CT*=z  NC  x  4  NS,  or 
iCT=  2VNC  X  NS)  but  by  the  property  of  the  circle 
(Geom.  Se&.  IV.  Theor.  XXVIII. )  NG *=rNC  X  NS, 
and  NG~  V  NC  X  NS,  hence  CTzr2NG.  If  the  fluid  is 
difeharged  from  the  orifice  at  /?,  fo  that  S«=CN,  n g  will 
be  =  NG,  and  it  will  fpout  to  the  fame  diflance  CT. 

Prop.  X. 

1 68.  To  determine  the  prefiure  exerted  upon  pipes 
by  the  water  which  flows  through  them. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  column  of  fluid  CD  divided  into  an  Fig.  j. 
infinite  number  of  laminae  EF  f  e .  Then  fri&ion  being 
abftra&ed,  every  particle  of  each  lamina  will  move  with 
the  fame  velocity  when  the  pipe  CD  is  horizontal.  Now 
the  velocity  at  the  vena  contra&a  tn  n  may  be  exprefled 
by  */  A,  A  being  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  the  refer  voir. 

But  the  velocity  at  the  vena  contra&a\s  to  the  velocity 
in  the  pipe,  as  the  area  of  the  latter  is  to  the  area  of  the 
former.  Therefore  S  being  the  diameter  of  the  vena 
contra&a ,  and  d  that  of  the  pipe  CD,  the  area  of  the 
one  will  be  to  the  area  of  the  other,  as  2*  :  d% ,  (Geo¬ 
metry,  Se&.  VI.  Prop.  IV.)  confequently  we  {hall  have 

d1 :  A :  — the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the 

pipe.  But  fince  the  velocity  A  is  due  to  the  altitude 

J  A 

A,  the  velocity  —  —  -  will  be  due  to  the  altitude 
$4A 

Now  as  each  particle  of  fluid  which  fucceflively 

reaches  the  extremity  DH  of  the  pipe,  has  a  tendency 
to  move  with  the  velocity  V  A,  while  it  moves  only 

with  the  velocity  ,  the  extremity  D  n  of  the  pipe 

will  fuftain  a  preflure  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  pref- 

5*  JA 

lures  produced  by  the  velocities  V  A  and  — — — ,  that  is, 

by 


Chap.  II. 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 


Experi- 

menu  on  by  a  preflure 


the  Motion 
of  Fluids, 


PA 

'  d*  ’ 


A  reprefenting  the  preflure 

PA 


which  produces  the  velocity  \/A,  and  ^ 

Px/A 


the  preflure 


which  produces  the  velocity  • 


But  this  preflure 


is  diftributed  through  every  part  of  the  pipe  CD,  con- 
fequently  the  preflure  fuftained  by  the  Tides  of  the  pipe 

will  be  A - ~n~% 

a 4 

169.  Cor.  1.  If  a  very  fmall  aperture  be  made  in  the 
fide  of  the  pipe,  the  water  will  iflue  with  a  velocity  due  to 

PA 

the  height  A - When  the  diameter  2  of  the  ori¬ 

fice  is  equal  to  the  diameter  d  of  the  pipe,  the  altitude 
becomes  A — A  or  nothing  \  and  if  the  orifice  is  in  this 
cafe  below  the  pipe,  the  water  will  defcend  through  it 
by  drops.  Hence  we  fee  the  miflake  of  thofe  who  have 
maintained,  that  when  a  lateral  orifice  is  pierced  in  the 
fide  of  a  pipe,  the  water  will  rife  to  a  height  duo  to  the 
velocity  of  the  included  water. 

170.  Cost.  2.  Since  the  quantities  of  water,  difcharged 
by  the  fame  orifice,  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  altitudes  of  the  refervoir,  or  to  the  prefiures  exerted 
at  the  orifice,  the  quantity  of  water  difcharged  by  a  la¬ 
teral  orifice  may  be  eafily  found.  Let  W  be  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  difcharged  in  a  given  time  by  the  propofed 
aperture  under  the  preflure  A,  and  let  w  be  the  quan- 

PA 

tity  difcharged  under  the  preflure  A—  Then  W  : 


w=]/  A 


-jj-,  con  fequently,  wX  \AA=W  X 

s/a-  W  Xs/a-^  =W  v/Z5-F 

a*  and  wzz.  d 4  • 

7a 

Therefore,  fince  W  may  be  determined  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  following  chapter,  w  is  known. 

Chap.  II.  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Motion 
of  Water  difcharged  from  veffelsy  either  by  Ori - 
fees  or  additional  Tubes ,  or  running  in  Pipes  or 
open  Canals . 

Ratio  be-  1 7 I#  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  taken  notice  of 
tween  the  the  contraction  produced  upon  the  vein  of  fluid  ifluing 
area  of  the  from  an  orifice  in  a  tin  plate,  and  have  endeavoured 
vena  con-  to  afeertain  its  caufe.  According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton , 
the  diameter  of  the  vena  contraBa  is  to  that  of  the  ori¬ 
fice  as  21  to  25*  Polenus  makes  it  as  1 1  to  13  j  Ber - 
nouilli  as  5  to  7  ;  the  Chevalier  de  Buat  as  6  to  9  j  Boffut 
as  41  to  50  5  Michelotti ,  as  4  to  5  \  and  Venturi ,  as  4  to 
5.  This  ratio,  however,  is  by  no  means  conftant.  It 
varies  with  the  form  and  pofition  of  the  orifice,  with  the 
thicknefs  of  the  plate  in  which  the  orifice  is  made,  and 
3  ike  wife  with  the  form  of  the  veflel  and  the  weight  of 
the  fuperincumbent  fluid.  But  thefe  variations  are  too 
trifling  to  be  regarded  in  practice. — We  fliall  now  lay 
before  the  reader  an  account  of  the  refults  of  the 
experiments  of  different  philofophers,  but  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  of  the  Abbe  Boffut,  to  whom  the  fcience  is 
deeply  indebted  'both  for  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
his  labours, 


tradta  and 
the  orifice. 
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Experi- 

Sect.  I.  On  the  Quantity  of  IVater  difcharged from  Vef  ^ents  on 
fels  co  fa  ntly  full  by  Orifices  in  thin  Plates .  Fluid  °° 

' - - - J 

172.  In  the  following  experiments,  which  were  fre-  Quantities 
quently  repeated  in  various  way?,  the  orifice  was  pierced  of  water 
in  a  plate  of  copper  about  half  a  line  thick.  When  the 
orifice  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  it  is  called  a  hori-in  thin 
%ontal  orifice,  and  when  it  is  in  the  fide  of  it,  it  is  call- plates,  ac- 
ed  a  lateral  orifice.  cording  to 

the  experi- 

Table  I.  Shewing  the  Quantity  of  Water  difcharged  in 
one  minute ,  by  orifices  differing  in  form  and  pofition . 


Altitude  of 
the  fluid  a- 
bove  the 
centre  of 
the  orifice. 

Form  and  pofition 
of  the  orifice. 

The  ori¬ 
fice’s  dia¬ 
meter. 

N°  of 
cub.  in. 
difchar¬ 
ged  in  a 
minute. 

Ft.  In.  Lin. 

Circular  and  Horizontal 

6  lines 

23H 

II  8  10 

Circular  and  Horizontal 

i  inch 

9281 

Circular  and  Horizontal 

2  inches 

37203 

Rectangular  and  Hori¬ 

1  inch  by 

zontal 

3  lines 

2933 

Horizontal  and  Square 

1  inch,  fide 

11817 

Horizontal  and  Square 

2  inch,  fide 

47  36* 

9  0  0 

Lateral  and  Circular 

6  lines 

2018 

Lateral  and  Circular 

I  inch 

^35 

O 

O 

Lateral  and  Circular 

6  lines 

1353 

Lateral  and  Circular 

1  inch 

5436 

507 

Lateral  and  Circular 

I  inch 

628 

173.  From  the  refults  contained  in  the  preceding 
table,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclufions. 

1.  That  the  quaintities  of  w  ater  difcharged  in  equal 
times  by  different  apertures,  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid 
being  the  fame,  are  very  nearly  as  the  areas  of  the  ori¬ 
fices.  That  is,  if  A  or  a  reprefent  the  areas  of  the  ori¬ 
fices,  and  W,  w  the  quantities  of  water  difcharged, 

W  iwzzA  :  a . 

2.  The  quantities  difcharged  in  equal  times  by  the 
fame  aperture,  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  being  different, 
are  to  one  another  very  nearly  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  altitudes  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir,  reckoning 
from  the  centres  of  the  orifices.  That  is,  if  H,  k  be 
the  different  altitudes  of  the  fluid,  we  ihall  have 
W  :  w=  -y/H  :  \/h . 

3.  Hence  we  may  conclude  in  general  that  the  quan¬ 
tities  difcharged  in  the  fame  time  by  different  apertures, 
and  under  different  altitudes  in  the  refervoir,  are  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  orifices,  and  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  altitudes. — Thus,  if  W,  w  be  the 
quantities  difcharged  in  the  fame  time  from  the  ori¬ 
fices  A,  /7,  under  the  fame  altitude  of  water  ;  and  if 
W',  w  be  the  quantities  difcharged  in  the  fame  time  by 
the  fame  aperture  a  under  different  altitudes,  H,  h : 
then  by  the  firft  of  the  two  preceding  articles 

W :  wzz  A  :  a ,  and  by  the  fecond 

vj  :  W=  VH  ;  V 'k.  Multiplying  thefe  ana¬ 
logies  together,  gives  us 

W-w :  W'  wzz  A  -y/H  :  a  \/h,  and  dividing  by  wf 
W-  ;  W'  =Av/.H:*yW.  ■ 


This 
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Experi¬ 
ments  on 
the  Motion 
bf  Fluids. 


Companion 
between 
the  theore¬ 
tical  and 
the  real  dif¬ 
eharges 
from  a  cir¬ 
cular  ori¬ 
fice. 


H YD ROD 

Tills  rule  is  fufFiciently  correft  in  pra&iee  j  but  when 
great  accuracy  is  required,  the  following  remarks  mull: 
be  attended  to. 

4.  Small  orifices  difeharge  lefs  water  in  proportion 
than  great  ones,  the  altitude  of  the  iluid  being  the  fame. 
The  circumference  of  the  final)  orifices  being  greater 

<in  proportion  to  the  iiTuing  column  of  fluid  than  the  cir¬ 
cumferences  of  greater  ones,  the  friftion,  which  in- 
creafes  with  the  area  of  the  rubbing  furfaees,  w  ill  alfo 
be  greater,  and  will  therefore  diniinilh  the  velocity, 
and  confequently  the  quantity  difeharged. 

5.  lienee  °f  feveral  orifiees  whofe  areas  are  equal, 
that  wnieh  has  the  ftnalleft  circumference  will  difeharge 
more  water  than  the  reft  under  the  fame  altitude  of 
fluid  in  the  refervoir,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  fri&ion 
will  be  leaft. — Circular  orifiees,  therefore,  are  the  mod: 
advantageous  of  all,  for  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  the  fhorteft  of  all  lines  that  can  be  employed  to  in- 
clofe  a  given  fpace. 

6.  In  confequence  of  a  fmall  incrcafe  which  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  vein  of  fluid  undergoes,  in  proportion  as 
the  altitude  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir  augments,  the 
quantity  difeharged  ought  alfo  to  dirainifh  a  little  as 
that  altitude  inereafes.  v 

By  attending  to  the  preceding  obfervations,  the  re- 
fults  of  theory  may  be  fo  corrected,  that  the  quantities 
of  water  difeharged  in  a  given  time  may  be  determined 
with  the  greateft  accuracy  poffible. 

174^  The  abbe  Boflut  has  given  the  following  table 
containing  a  companion  of  the  theoretical  w’ith  the  real 
difeharges,  for  an  orifiee  one  inch  diameter,  and  for 
different  altitudes  of  the  fluid  in  the  refervoir.  The 
real  difeharges  were  not  found  immediately  by  experi¬ 
ment,  but  were  determined  by  the  precautions  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  articles,  and  inay  be  regarded  to 
be  as  accurate  as  if  direft  experiments  had  been  employ¬ 
ed.  The  fourth  column  wras  computed  by  M.  Prony. 

Table  II.  Comparifon  of  the  Theoretic  with  the  Real 
difeharges  from  an  orifice  one  inch  in  diameter . 


Coivftant  al¬ 
titude  of  tile 
water  in  the 
refervoir 
above  the 
centre  of  the 
orifice. 

Theoretical 
difeharges 
through  a 
circular  ori¬ 
fice  one  inch 
in  diameter. 

Real  cl i Char¬ 
ges  in  the 
lame  time 
through  the 
fame  orifice. 

-Ratio  of  the  theore¬ 
tical  to  the  real 
difeharges. 

Paris  Feet 

Cubic  Inches 

Cubic  Inches. 

I 

43' 81 

2722 

I  to  0.62133 

2 

6196 

3846 

I  to  0.62073 

3 

7389 

4710 

I  to  0.62064 

4 

8763 

5436 

I  to  0.62034 

5 

9797 

6075 

I  to  0.62010 

6 

10732 

6654 

I  to  0.62000 

7 

H592 

7i83 

1  to  0.61965 

8 

12392 

7672 

I  to  0.61911 

9 

I3I44 

8135 

1  to  0.61892 

10 

13855 

8574 

I  to  0.61883 

1 1 

14530 

899O 

I  to  0.61873 

12 

15180 

9384 

I  to  0.61819 

*3 

1 5797 

.9764 

I  to  0.61 810 

I4 

i6393 

IOI3O 

i  to  0.6 1 795 

15 

16968 

I C47  2 

1  to  0.61716 

/ 

2 

3 

4 
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1 75*.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  Expcri- 
theontical,  as  well  as  the  real  difeharges.  are  nearly  pro-  n*ems  on 
portional  to  the  fquare  roots  of  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid  ^ 
in  the  refervoir.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  altitudes  1  and  4,  tofFluids* 
whofe  fquare  roots  are  as  1  to  2,  the  real  difeharges  DcdudwT* 
taken  from  the  table  are  2722,  5436,  which  are  to  one  from  the 
another  very  nearly  as  T  to  2,  their  real  ratio  being:  ashreftdi«£ 

1  to  1.997.  6 

The  fourth  column  of  the  preceding  table  alfo  {hows 
Us  that  the  theoretical  are  to  the  real  difeharges  nearly 
vin  the  ratio  of  1  to  0.62,  or  more  accurately,  as  1  to 
°*6*93 S  5  therefore  0.62  is  the  number  by  w  hich  we 
muff  multiply  the  difeharges  as  found  by  the  for  mu  he 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  order  to  have  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water  actually  difeharged. 

1 76.  In  order  to  find  the  quantities  of  fluid  difeharged  Applies- 
>  by  orifices  of  different  fixes,  and  under  different  altitudes  don  and 
of  water  in  the  refervoir,  we  mutt  ufe  the  table  in  thell(e  of 
following  manner.  Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  toj^j^Y  ^ 
find  the  quantity  of  water  furnilhed  by  an  orific  e  three 
inches  in  diameter,  the  altitude  of  the  w  ater  in  the  re¬ 
fervoir  being  30  feet.  As  the' real  difeharges  are  in 
the  compound  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  orifiees,  and  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid,  (art.  173.  N°3.)}- 
and  as  the  theoretical  quantity  of  w  ater  dilcharged  by 
an  orifiee  one  inch  in  diameter,  >is  by  the  fee  on  d  column 
of  the  table  16918  cubic  inches  in  a  minute,  we  (hall 
have  this  analogy,  1^15  :  ()\/  30^:16968  :  215961  cu- 
bie  inches,  the  quantity  required.  This  quantity  being 
diminilhed  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  .62,  being  the  ratio  of 
the  theoretical  to  the  a&ual  difeharges,  gives  133&96 
for  the  real  quantity  of  water  difeharged  by  the'  given 
orifiee.  But  (by  N°  5.  of  art.  173.)  the  quantity  dif¬ 
eharged  ought  to  be  a  little  greater  than  133896,  be¬ 
caufe  greater  orifiees  difeharge  more  than  fmall  ones  ; 
and  by  N°  6.  the  quantity  ought  to  be  lefs  than  133896, 
becaitfe  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  is  double  that  in  the 
table.  Thefe  two  caufes  therefore  having  a  tendency  to 
increafe  and  dilninifh  the  quantity  dedueed  from  the 
the  preceding  table,  we  may  regard  133896  as  very 
near  the  truth.  Had  the  orifiee  been  lefs  than  one  inch, 
or  the  altitude -lefs  than  15  feet,  it  would  have'been  ne- 
cefiary  to  diminifli  the  preceding  anfwer  by  a  few'  eubic 
inches.  Since  the  velocities  of  the  iiTuing  fluid  are  as 
the  quantities  difeharged,  the  preceding  refults  may  be 
employed  alfo  to  find  the  real  velocities  from  thofe  which 
are  deduced  from  theory. 

177.  As  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  16.087  feet 
perfeeond,  the  velocity  due  to  16.087  feet  vvdl  be  32.174 
feet  per  fecond,  and  as  the  velocities  are  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  height,  we  {hall  have  V  16.087  :  VTizzr 
32.174  :  V  the  velocity  due  to  any  other  height,  con- 

c  32.174^/14  32.1741/H  n  .  „_r 

fequently  Vzz-3-  Jj  v — ~~ - =  8.oi6^Hs 

^.087  4-01 1 

fo  that  8.016  is  the  eoeffieient  by  which  v/e  muft  al¬ 
ways  multiply  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  order  to  have 
its  theoretical  velocity. 

178.  According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Eytel-  Refuits  0p 
wein,  publifhed  at  Berlin  in  1801,  in  his  treatife  Eytehveirrs 
Handbuch  der  Mcchanik  und  der  Hydraulik ,  the  follow-  expell¬ 
ing  are  the  ratios  between  the  theoretical  and  actual  ilients» 
difeharges,  and  the  coefficients  by  which  the  height 

may  be  multiplied  in  order  to  find  the  velocities  of  the 
iiTuing  fluid. 
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Table  III,  Refults  of  Eytelweitfs  Experiments . 


N° 

Nature  of  the  orifices  employed. 

Ratio  between  the 
theoretical  and 
real  difcharges. 

Coefficient* 
tor  finding 
the  veloci¬ 
ties. 

1 

When  the  orifice  has  the  form  of  the  contracted  ftream 

I  to  0.973 

7.8 

2 

For  wide  openings  whofe  bottom  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  refervoir 

I  to  0.961 

7.7  > 

3 

For  fluices  with  walls  in  a  line  with  the  orifice 

I  to  0.961 

7*7 

4 

For  bridges  with  pointed  piers 

i  ^9.961 

7«7 

5 

For  narrow  openings  wdiofe  bottom  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  refervoir 

1  to  0.861 

6.9 

6 

For  fmaller  openings  in  a  fluice  with  fide  walls 

1  to  0.861 

6.9 

7 

For  abrupt  projections  and  fquare  piers  of  bridges 

1  to  0.861 

6.9 

8 

For  openings  in  fluices  without  fide  walls 

I  to  0.635 

5*1 

9 

For  orifices  in  a  thin  plate 

I  to  0.625 

74S 
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1 79.  M.  Eytelwein  has  likewife  ftiown,  that  the 
quantity  of  water  difcharged  from  rectangular  orifices 
in  the  fide  of  a  refervoir  extending  to  the  furface,  may 
be  found  by  taking  two-thirds  of  the  velocity  due  to 
the  mean  height,  and  allowing  for  the  contraction  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  of  the  orifice. 

Sect.  II.  On  the  Quantity  o  f  Water  difcharged  from 
Veffels  covjiant/y  fully  by  fmall  Tubes  adapted  to  Cir¬ 
cular  Orifices . 


was  employed.  After  a  little  praCtice,  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  either  of  thefe  effeCts  at  pleafure.  The  fame  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  exhibited  when  the  length  of  the  tube 
was  diminifhed  to  one  inch  fix  lines  5  only  it  was  more 
difficult  to  make  the  fluid  follow  the  circumference  of 
the  tubo.  This  effeCt  was  (till  more  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  when  its  length  was  reduced  to  one  inch  \  and 
when  it  was  fo  fmall  as  half  an  inch,  the  water  uni¬ 
formly  detached  itfelf  from  its  circumference,  and 
formed  the  vena  contraBa . 


Quantities 
of  water 
difcharged 
by  fmall 
Itube6. 


IVhen  the 
ylindrical 
:ube  is  two 
■nches  long 
nd  two  in 
diameter, 
he  fluid 
rein  is  con- 
rafted  as 
n  Ample 
>rifices. 

Plate 
CCLXVIII 
%■  4- 


180.  The  difference  between  the  natural  difcharges, 
and  thofe  deduced  from  theory,  arifes  from  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  fluid  vein,  and  from  the  friClion  of  the 
water  againft  the  circumference  of  the  orifice.  If  the 
Operation  of  any  of  theie  caufes  could  be  prevented,  the 
quantities  of  wrater  a&ually  difcharged  would  approach 
nearer  the  theoretical  difcharges.  There  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  diminifhmg  friClion  in  tin  prefent  cafe  by  the 
application  of  unguents  •  but  if  a  fhort  cylindrical  tube 
be  inferted  in  the  orifice  of  the  veffel,  the  water  will 
follow  the  fides  of  the  tube,  the  contraction  of  the  fluid 
vein  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  prevented,  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  difcharges  will  approximate  much  nearer  to  thofe 
deduced  from  theory,  than  when  the  fluid  iffues  through 
a  Ample  orifice. 

1 8 1.  If  a  cylindrical  tube  two  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  in  diameter,  be  inferted  in  the  refervoir,and  if  this 
orifice  is  flopped  by  a  pi  ft  on  till  the  refervoir  is  filled 
with  water,  the  fluid,  when  permitted  to  efcape,  will 
not  follow  the  fides  of  the  tube,  that  is,  the  tube  will 
not  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  contraction  in  the 
Vein  of  fluid  will  take  place  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  orifice  were  pierced  in  a  thin  plate.  When  the 
cylindrical  tube  was  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  two 
inches  long,  the  water  followed  the  fides  of  the  tube,* 
and  the  vein  of  fluid  ceafed  to  contra#.  While  M. 
Boffiit  W'as  repeating  this  experiment,  he  prevented  the 
efcape  of  the  fluid  by  placing  the  inftrument  MN,  con- 
lifting  of  a  handle  and  a  circular  head,  upon  the  inte¬ 
rior  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  found,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,  that  when  he  withdrew  the  inftrument  MN,  to 
give  palfage  to  the  water,  it  fomctimes  followed  the 
fides  of  the  tube,  and  fometimes  detached  itfelf  from 
them,  and  produced  a  contraCHon  in  the  fluid  vein 
fimilar  to  that  which  took  place  when  the  firft  tube 
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182.  Table  IV.  Shewing  the  Quantities  of  Water  dif¬ 
charged  by  Cylindrical  Tubes  one  inch  in  diameter  with 
different  lengths . 

Quantities 
of  fluid  dif¬ 
charged 
from  cylin¬ 
drical  tubes 
of  the  fame 
diameters 
but  differ¬ 
ent  lengths. 


The  experiments  in  the  preceding  table  were  made 
with  tubes  inferted  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  When 
the  tubes  were  fixed  horizontally  in  the  fide  of  the  re¬ 
fervoir,  they  furnifhed  the  very  fame  quantities  of  fluid, 
their  dimenfions  and  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  remaining 
the  fame. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  refults,  that  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  difcharged  increafe  with  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  that  thefe  quantities  are  very  nearly  as 
the  fquare  roots  of  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid  above  the 
interior  orifice  of  the  vertical  tube. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  theoretical  are  to 
real  difcharges,  as  I  to  0.62,  or  nearly  as  16.1  to 
10.  But  by  comparing  the  two  laft  experiments  in 
the  preceding  table,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
fluid  difcharged  by  a  cylindrical  tube  where  the  water 
follows  its  fides,  is  to  the  quantity  difcharged  by  the 
fame  tube  when  the  vena  contraBa  is  formed,  as  13  to 
10  ;  and  fince  the  fame  quantity  mull  be  difcharged  by 
the  latter  method  as  by  a  Ample  orifice,  we  may  con- 
5  B  chide 


Variable  lengths  of  the  tubes 
exprefled  in  lines. 

s  ubic  inches 
ddcharged 
;n  a  minute. 

Conftant  altitude 
of  the  fluid  above 
the  fu  per  ior  bafe 
of  the  tube  being 
11  feet  8  inches 
and  10  lines. 

The  tube  being  filled  ^  ^ 
with  the  iffuing  fluid  1  ^ 

12274 

12188 

12168 

The  tube  not  filled  7  g 
with  the  iffuing  fluid  J 

9282 

Table  VI.  Comparifon  of  the  Theoret 
Difcharges  from  a  Cylindrical  Tube 
meter  and  two  inches  Long . 
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rn'^nte  that  the  quantity  difeharged  according  to  theory, 

the^oton  an^  t^iat  ^ich  is  difeharged  by  a  cylindrical  tube  and 
of  Fluids,,  by  a  fimple  orifice,  are  to  one  another  very  nearly  as 
1  ■  v* *ne  numbers  16,  13,  10.  Though  the  water  there¬ 

fore  follows  the  fides  of  the  cylindrical  tube,  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  fluid  vein  is  not  wholly  deftroyed  ;  for 
the  difference  between  the  quantity  difeharged  in  this 
cafe,  and  that  deduced  from  theory,  is  too  great  to  be 
aferibed  to  the  increafe  of  friCtion  which  arifes  from 
the  water  following  the  circumference  of  the  tube. 

183.  In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  twbes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  diameters,  under  different  altitudes  of  water  in 
the  refervoir,  M.  BoiTut  inftituted  the  experiments,  the 
re ful ts  of  which  arc  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 

Table  V.  Shewing  the  Quantities  of  Water  difeharged 
%  Cylindrical  Tabes  two  inches  long%  with  different 
Diameters . 


Part  II, 

Experi- 

'ical  with  the  Real  niems  on 

one  inch  in  Dia - f^otlon 
of  Fluids. 


Quantities 
of  water 
difeharged 
by  cylindt > 
cai  tubes  o! 
the  fame 
length  but 
different  di¬ 
ameters. 


C  oni’ ant  ahhn.de 
of  the  watt,  abev 
ihe  orifice. 

e  Diameter  of  the  tube. 

Quantity  -  f 
wait;  dii 
charged  in  a 
monte. 

Feet.  Inches. 

3  10  - 

2  0  - 

Lin*  s. 

{The  tube  being  filled  T  6 
jwith  the  ifiuing  fluid.  £  ic 

1  The  tube  not  filled  T  6 
^  with  the  ifiuing  fluid. \  10 
the  tube  being  filled  y  6 
Hth  the  ilfuing  fluid.  £  10 
The  tube  not  filled  f  6 
„  with  the  ilfuing  fluid.  £  10 

Cubic  ?nches 

1689 

47°3 

1293 

3598 

1222 

3402 

935 

2 60  3 

184.  By  comparing  the  different  numbers  in  this 
table  we  may  conclude* 

1.  That  the  quantities  of  water  difeharged  by  differ¬ 
ent  cylindrical  tubes  of  the  fame  length,  the  altitude 
of  the  fluid  remaining  the  fame,  are  nearly  as  the  areas 
of  the  orifices,  or  the  fquares  of  their  diameter. 

2.  That  the  quantities  difeharged  by  cylindrical 
tubes  of  the  fame  diameter  and  length,  are  nearly  as 
the  fquare  roots  of  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  the  re¬ 
fervoir. 

3.  Hence  the  quantities  difeharged  during  the  fame 
time,  by  tubes  of  different  diameters,  under  different  al¬ 
titudes  of  fluid  in  the  refervoir,  are  nearly  in  the  com¬ 
pound  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diameters  of  the  tube, 
and  the  fquare  roots  of  the  altitudes  of  the  water  in  the 
reiervoir, 

4.  By  comparing  thefc  refults  with  thofe  which  were 
deduced  from  the  experiments  with  fimple  orifices,  it 
will  be  fecn  that  the  difcharges  follow  the  fame  laws  in 
cylindrical  tubes  as  in  fimple  orifices. 

185.  The  following  table  is  deduced  from  the  fore¬ 
going  experiments,  and  contains  a  comparative  view  of 
the  quantities  of  water  difeharged  by  a  fimple  orifice, 
according  to  theory,  and  thofe  difeharged  by  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tube  of  the  fame  diameter  under  different  alti¬ 
tudes  of  water.  The  numbers  might  have  been  more 
accurate  by  attending  to  fome  of  the  preceding  re¬ 
marks  ;  but  they  are  fufficiently  exa£l  for  any  practi¬ 
cal  purpofe.  The  fourth  column,  containing  the  ratio 
between  the  theoretical  and  actual  difcharges,  was  com¬ 
puted  by  M.  Prony. 

3: 


Conftant  ah 
ti tilde  of  the 
water  in  tlv 
refervoir  a- 
bove  the 
centre  of  th;i 
orifice. 

Theoretical 
difcharges 
through  a  cir¬ 
cular  orifice 
one  inch  in 
diameter. 

Heal  difcharges 
m  the  fame  lime 
by  a  cylindrical 
tube  ewe  inch  in 
diameter  and 
tivo  inches 
long. 

Ratio  of  the 
theoretical  to 
the  real  dif¬ 
charges. 

Paris  Feet. 

Cubic  inches. 

Cubic  inches. 

I 

43Sl 

3539 

i  to  0.81781 

2 

6196 

5°°2 

I  to  0.80729 

3 

7589 

6126 

I  to  0.80724 

4 

8763 

7070 

3  to  o.8c68i 

5 

9797 

7900 

1  to  0.80638 

6 

J0732 

8654 

1  to  0.80638 

7 

1 1 .59  2 

9340 

1  to  0.80573 

8 

12392 

9975 

1  to  0.80496 

9 

*3*  44 

lc579 

I  to  0.80485 

10 

i3855 

11151 

I  to  0.80483 

11 

M330 

11693 

1  to  0.80477 

1 2 

15180 

I  2205 

1  to  0.80403 

'3 

1 5797 

I  2699 

I  to  0.80390 

1639  3 

I3 1 77 

1  to  0.80382 

15  1 

16968 

13620 

I  to  0.80270 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Comparifon 
the  theo¬ 
retical  with 
the  real  dif- 
eharges  in 
cylindrical 
tubes. 


By  comparing  the  preceding  table  with  that  in  art, 
174.  we  fliall  find  that  cylindrical  tubes  difeharge  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  water  than  fimple  orifices  c\f 
the  fame  diameter,  and  that  the  quantities  difeharged 
are  as  81  to  62  nearly.  This  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
and  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

186.  The  application  of  this  table  to  other  additional 
tubes  under  different  altitudes  of  the  fluid,  not  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  firft  column,  is  very  fimple.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
quired,  for  example,  to  find  the  quantity  of  water  dif¬ 
eharged  by  a  cylindrical  tube,  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  8.  inches  long,  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  the  re¬ 
fervoir  being  25  feet.  In  order  to  refolve  this  queflion* 
find  (by  art.  17 6.)  the  theoretical  quantity  difeharged* 
which  in  the  prefent  inflance  will  be  350490  cubic 
inches,  and  this  number  diminiflied  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
O.81  will  give  284773  for  the  quantity  required.  The 
length  of  the  tube  in  this  example  was  made  8  inches, 
becaufe,  when  the  length  of  the  tube  is  lefs  than  twice 
its  diameter,  the  wrater  does  not  eafily  follow  its  interior 
circumference.  If  the  tube  wrere  longer  than  8  inches, 
the  quantity  of  fluid  difeharged  would  have  been 
greater,  becaufe  it  uniformly  increafcs  with  the  length 
of  the  tube  j  the  greateft  length  of  the  tube  being  al¬ 
ways  fmall,  in  comparifon  with  the  altitude  of  the  fluid 
in  the  refervoir. 

187.  Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  tube  to  be  exa6l- 
ly  cylindrical.  When  its  interior  furfacc,  however,  is 
conical,  the  quantities  difeharged  undergo  a  confider- 
able  variation,  which  may  be  eftimated  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments  of  the  marquis  Poleni,  publifhed  in  his 
work  De  Cajlellis  per  qua  derivantur  fluviorum  aquee * 
&c.  which  appeared  at  Padua  in  1718. 
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Table  VII.  Shewing  the  Quantities  of  Water  difcharged  by  Conical  Tubes  of  different  Diameters, 


uantities 
water 
lifcharged 
conical 
ubes  ac¬ 
ting  to 
Le  experi- 
sems  of  M. 
bieni. 


Apertures  Employed. 

Interior 

diameter. 

Exterior 

diameter. 

Quantity  difcharged 
in  a  min.  in  cubic  ft. 

Ti  me  in  which 7 303 5  vu 
inches  were  difehar  ed. 

Conftant  alti¬ 

Length  of 

Orifice  in  a  thin  plate. 

26  lines 

26  lines 

13877 

4' 

3  6" 

tude  of  the  water 

each  tube 

Cylindrical  tube, 

26 

26 

23434 

3' 

7" 

in  the  refervoir, 

92  lines, 

I  ft  Conical  tube, 

33 

26 

24758 

2' 

57" 

2j6  lines,  or  1 

or  7 

2d  Conical  tube, 

42 

26 

24619 

2' 

58" 

foot  9  inches  and 

inches 

3d  Conical  tube, 

60 

26 

24345 

3' 

0" 

4  lines. 

8  lines. 

4th  Conical  tube, 

118 

26 

23687 

3' 

5" 

747 
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From  thefe  experiments  we  are  authorized  to  con¬ 
clude,  i.  That  the  real  difcharges  are  lefs  than  tliofe 
deduced  from  theory,  which  in  the  prefent  cafe  is  27425 
cubic  inches  in  a  minute,  and  2.  That  when  the  inte¬ 
rior  orifice  of  the  tube  is  enlarged  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  quantity  difcharged  is  increafed  j  but  that  when  this 
enlargement  is  too  great,  a  contra&ion  takes  place  with¬ 
out  the  exterior  orifice,  and  the  quantity  difcharged 
fuffers  a  diminution.  If  the  fmalleft  bafe  of  the  coni¬ 
cal  tube  be  inferted  in  the  fide  of  the  refervoir,  it  will 
furnilh  more  water  than  a  cylindrical  tube  whole  diame¬ 
ter  is  equal  to  the  fmalleft  diameter  of  the  conical  tube  ; 
for  the  divergency  of  its  fides  changes  the  oblique  mo¬ 
tion  which  the  particles  wrould  otherwife  have  had,  when 
palling  from  the  refer  voir  into  the  tube. 

188.  The  experiments  of  Poleni  and  Boffut  having 


been  made  only  with  tubes  of  a  conical  and  cylindrical  Experi- 
form,  M.  Venturi  was  induced  to  inftitute  a  fet  of  ex-ments°f 
periments,  in  which  he  employed  tubes  of  the  various  ^th  tubes 
forms  exhibited  in  fig.  4.  The  refults  of  his  refearches  0f  vaH0us 
are  contained  in  the  following  table,  for  which  we  have  forms, 
computed  the  column  containing  the  number  of  cubic  pi^te 
inches  difcharged  in  one  minute,  in  order  that  the  ex-cCLXVTIL 
periments  of  the  Italian  philofopher  may  be  more  eafily  fig.  4. 
compared  with  thofe  which  are  exhibited  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  tables.  The  conftant  altitude  of  the  water  in 
the  refervoir  was  32.5  French  inches,  or  34.642  Eng- 
li(h  inches.  The  quantity  of  water  which  flowed  out 
of  the  veffel  in  the  times  contained  in  the  firft  column 
was  4  French  cubic  feet,  or  4.845  Englifli  cubic  feet. 

The  meafures  in  the  table  are  all  Englilh,  unlefs  the 
contrary  be  expreffed. 


Table  VIII.  Shewing  the  Quantities  of  Water  difcharged  from  Orifices  of  various  for  ms }  the  confi ant  Altitude  of 

the  fluid  being  32.5  French ,  or  34.642  Englijh  inches . 


N°  . 

Nature  and  dimenfiofts  of  the  tubes  and  orifices. 

Time  in  which 
4  Paris  cub.  ft. 
were  difcharged 

Paris  cubic  in¬ 
ches  difcharged 
in  a  minute. 

I 

A  fimple  circular  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  being 

Seconds. 

1.6  inches, 

41 

10115 

2 

A  cylindrical  tube  1.6  inches  in  diameter,  and  4.8  inches  long, 

31 

13378 

3 

A  tube  fimilar  to  B,  figure  4.  which  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  ha¬ 
ving  the  contraction  in  the  fliape  of  the  natural  contra&ed  vein, 

31 

*3378 

4 

The  fliort  conical  adjutage,  A,  figure  4.  being  the  firft  conical  part  of  the 
preceding  tube, 

42 

9874 

5 

The  tube  D,  figure  4.  being  a  cylindrical  tube  adapted  to  the  fmall  conical 
end  A,  tn  n  being  3.2  inches  long, 

42.5 

9758 

6 

The  fame  adjutage,  m  n  being  12.8  inches, 

45 

92l6 

7 

The  fame  adjutage,  m  n  being  25.6  inches, 

48 

864O 

8 

The  tube  C,  confuting  of  the  cylindrical  tube  of  Exp.  2.  placed  over  the  co¬ 
nical  part  of  A, 

32-5 

12760 

9 

The  double  conical  pipe  E,  ab=.ac~i.6  inches,  cdzuo^lfi  inches,  efzzi  .376 
inches,  and  the  length  ce  of  the  outer  cone  =4.351  inches, 

27 -5 

15081 

10 

The  tube  F,  confifting  of  a  cylindrical  tube  3.2  inches  long,  and  1.376  inches 
in  diameter,  interpofed  between  the  two  conical  parts  of  the  preceding, 

28.5 

M5>6 

lportant 
fts  dedu- 


189.  Thefe  experiments  of  Venturi  inform  us  of  a 
Is  dedu-  curjous  £a(q-j  extremely  ufeful  to  the  pra&ical  hydrau- 
■nturi’T  lift*  They  inconteftably  prove,  that  when  water  is 
conveyed  through  a  ftraight  cylindrical  pipe  of  an  un¬ 
limited  length,  the  difeharge  of  water  may  be  increafed 
only  by  altering  the  form  of  the  terminations  of  the 
pipe,  that  is,  by  making  the  end  of  the  pipe  A  of  the 


Ipen- 

ents. 

S-  4 


fame  form  as  the  vena  contrcBa ,  and  by  forming  the 
other  extremity  BC  into  a  truncated  cone,  having  its 
length  BC  about  9  times  the  diameter  of  the  cylin¬ 
drical  tube  AB,  and  the  ure  at  C  to  that  at  B;  as* 
18  to  10.  By  giving  tub  form  to  the  pipe,  it  will  dif¬ 
eharge  more  than  twice  as  much  water  in  a-given  time, 
the  quantity  difcharged  b  b  e  cylindrical  pipe  being  to 
5  B  2  the 


tional 

tuba*. 
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Experi-  the  quantity  difcharged  by  the  pipe  of  the  form  ABC, 
theMotion  *S  10  to  24* 

of  Fluids.  I9°*  M.  Venturi  alfo  found,  that  the  quantities  of  wa- 
v — j  ter  difcharged  out  of  a  ftraight  tube,  a  curved  tube  form¬ 
ing  a  quadrantal  arc,  and  an  elbowed  tube  with  an  angle 
of  90°,  each  branch  having  a  horizontal  pofition,  are 
to  one  another  nearly  as  the  numbers  70,  50,  45. 
Hence  we  fee  the  difadvantages  of  fmuofities  and  bend¬ 
ings  in  conduit  pipes.  In  the  conftrutftion  of  hydraulic 
machines,  any  variation  in  the  internal  diameter  of  the 
pipe  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  excepting  thofe  al¬ 
terations  at  the  extremities  which  we  have  recommend¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Refults  of  191.  It  appears  from  the  refearches  of  Eytelwein, 
Eytelwein  s  that  when  the  (horteft  tube  that  will  make  the  water 

onPaddi-CntS ^es  *s  aPP^ed  to  the  refervoir,  the  quantity 
difcharged  will  be  to  that  deduced  from  theory,  as 
0.810  to  1. 000,  and  the  multiplier  for  finding  the  ve¬ 
locity  will  be  6.5.  When  the  lengths  of  the  tubes  are 
increafed  from  two  to  four  times  their  diameter,  the 
ratio  of  the  a&ual  and  theoretical  difcharge  will  be 
0.822  to  i. 000,  and  the  conftant  multiplier  for  finding 
the  velocity  will  be  6.6.  In  employing  a  conical  tube 
approaching  to  the  figure  of  the  vena  contraBa ,  the 
ratio  of  the  difeharges  was  as  0.92  to  1. 00,  and  when 
its  edges  were  rounded  off,  as  0.98  to  1.00  computing 
from  its  leaft  fe&ion.  He  found  alfo  that  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  water  was  difcharged,  when  the  interior 
extremity  of  the  tube  projected  within  the,  refervoir, 
the  quantity  furnifhed  in  this  cafe  being  reduced  to  one 
half  of  what  was  difcharged  when  the  tube  had  its  pro¬ 
per  pofition. 

192.  When  a  cylindrical  tube  is  applied  to  an  ori- 
XHcaUubes^ce’.  Clique  motion  of  the  particles  which  enter  it 
furnifh  ls  diminifhed  ;  the  vertical  velocity  of  the  particles, 
more  water  therefore,  is  increafed,  and  confequently  the  quantity 
t|f?a^0"fices  of  water  difcharged.  M.  Venturi  maintains  that  the 
diameter^  the  atmofphere  increafes  the  expence  of  wa¬ 

ter  through  a  fimple  cylindrical  tube,  and  that  in  coni¬ 
cal  tubes,  the  prefiure  of  the  atmofphere  increafes  the 
expenditure  in  the  ratio  of  the  exterior  fe&ion  of  the 
tube  to  the  fe&ion  of  the  contra&ed  vein,  whatever 
be  the  pofition  of  the  tube. 

lor  times  *93*  ^  the  tu^es  that  can  be  employed  for  dif- 
rreployedto  Water>  ^at  *s  the  1T10^  advantageous  which 

difcharge  has  the  form  of  a  contra&ed  vein.  Hence,  it  will  be  a 
water.  truncated  cone  with  its  greateft  bafe  next  the  refervoir, 
having  its  length  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  that 
bafe,  and  the  area  of  the  two  orifices  as  8  to  5,  or  their 
diameters  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  thefe  numbers, 
viz.  as  :  yf  5. 


Reafon 
why  cyiin. 


Be  ft  form 
for  tubes 


difficulty 
in  deter¬ 
mining  the 
time  when 
a  veflej  is 
completely 

eshaufted. 


Sect.  III.  Experiments  on  the  Exhaujlion  of  Vejfels . 

194.  It  is  almoft  impoflible  to  determine  the  exaft  time 
in  which  any  veflel  of  water  is  completely  exhaufted. 
When  the  furface  of  the  fluid  has  defcended  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  orifice,  a  kind  of  conoidal  funnel  is 
formed  immediately  above  the  orifice.  The  prefiure  of 
the  fuperincumbent  column  being  therefore  removed, 
the  tinie  of  exhauftion  is  prolonged.  The  water  falls 
in  drops  ;  and  it  is  next  to  impoflible  to  determine  the 
moment  when  the  veflel  is  empty.  Inftead,  therefore, 
of  endeavouring  to  afcertain  the  time  in  which  veflels 
afe  completely  exha&fted,  the  fibbe  Boffut  has  delenai- 
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ned  the  times  in  which  the  fupericr  furface  of  the  fluid  Experi- 
defcends  through  a  certain  vertical  height,  and  his  re-  ments  o* 

fults  will  be  found  in  the  following-  table.  Mot>on 

b  of  Fluids. 

Table  IX.  Shewing  the  times  in  which  Vejfels  are 
partly  exhaufled. 


Primitive 
altitude  of 
the  water 
in  the 
veflel. 

Conftant 
area  of  a 
horizontal 
feffion  of 
the  veflel. 

Diameter 
of  the  circu¬ 
lar  orifice 

Depreflion 
of  the  up¬ 
per  furface 
of  the 
fluid. 

'Lime  in 
which  this 
depreflion 
takes 
place. 

Paris  Feet. 

Square  Feet. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Min.  Sec. 

r 

I 

4 

7  2  Si 

11.6666 

9  I 

2 

4 

1  52 

/ 

I 

9 

20  24! 

L 

2 

9 

5  6 

PG 

DE 

/  A 
*  -7854 

PG — PU 

T 

Plate 

CCLXVII, 
fig.  5.  6 . 


<  195.  In  order  to  compare  thefe  experimental  refults  Comparif 
with  thofe  deduced  from  theory,  we  muft  employ  the  of  the expel 
formula  (in  Prop.  V.  156.)  where  the  time  in  which  Aments 
the  furface  defeends  through  any  height  is  T  zzz  w*th  tJie 

DEXn/PG-VPU  .  ,  „  „  theory °f 

-  .  — - - ,  in  which  DE  is  the  area  of  a  fee- 1  J 

^  v  16.087 

tion  of  the  veflel,  PG  the  primitive  altitude  of  the  fur¬ 
face  above  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  PU  the  altitude 
of  the  furface  after  the  time  T  is  elapfed,  A  the  area  of 
the  orifice,  and  16.087  the  fpace  through  which  a  hea¬ 
vy  body  defeends  in  one  fecond  of  time.  That  the  pre¬ 
ceding  formula  may  be  corre&ed,  we  muft  fubftitute 

0.62  A  or  ,  inftead  of  A,  in  the  formula,  0.62,  A 

being  the  area  of  the  vena  contraBa  ;  and  as  the  mea- 
fares  in  the  preceding  table  are  in  Paris  feet,  %ve  muft 
ufe  15.085  inftead  of  16.087,  the  former  being  the  di- 
ftance  in  Paris  feet,  and  the  latter  the  diftance  in  Eng- 
lifh  feet,  which  falling  bodies  deferibe  in  a  fecond.  The 

formula,  therefore,  will  become  Trr-P^*^*^ 

15.085 

and  when  the  computations  are  made  for  the  different 
diameters  of  the  orifices  and  the  different  deprefiions  of 
the  fluid  furface,  the  refults  will  be  had,  which  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  laft  column  of  the  following  table,  con¬ 
taining  the  values  of  T,  according  to  theory  and  expe¬ 
rience. 

Table  X,  Comparifon  of  the  refults  of  Theory  with 
thofe  of  Experience . 


Diameter 
of  the  circu¬ 
lar  orifice. 

Depreflion 
of  the  up¬ 
per  furface 
of  the 
fluid. 

Time  of  the 
depreflion 
of  the  fur¬ 
face  by  ex¬ 
periment. 

Time  of  the 
depreffiou 
of  the  fur¬ 
face  by  the 
formula. 

Difference 
between  the 
theory  and 
the  expe¬ 
riments. 

Inches. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Feet. 

4 

4 

9 

9 

Min.  Sec. 

7  254 

1  52 
20  24-§- 
S  6 

Min.  Sec. 

7  22.36 
1  jo-59 
20  16 

5  4 

Seconds. 

3-I4 

1.41 

8.50 

2.00 

Chap.  XI. 
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Expcri-  It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  times  of  difcharge, 
fnents  on  by  experiment,  differ  very  little  from  thofe  deduced 
**  (jr*  ^rom  corre(^e^  formula  ;  and  that  the  latter  always 
i  .  -  err  in  defedh  This  may  arife  from  0.62  being  too 

great  a  multiplier  for  finding  the  corrected  diameter  of 
the  orifice. — -When  the  orifices  are  in  the  Tides  of  the 
refervoir,  the  altitude  PG,  PU  of  the  furface  may  be 
reckoned  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  orifice,  un- 
lefs  when  it  is  very  large. 
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Experi- 


SECT.  IV.  Experiments  bn  Vertical  and  Oblique  Jets .  ments  on 

196.  We  have  already  feen  that,  according  to  theory,  Fluids!*' 
vertical  jets  Ihould  rife  to  the  fame  altitude  as  that  of  —  v— — 
the  refervoirs  from  which  they  are  fupplied.  It  will  ap- Vertical 
pear,  however,  from  the  following  experiments  of  Boffut,^  ^ 
that  jets  do  not  rife  exa£Hy  to  this  height.  This  arifeslame  ajtjw 
from  the  fri&ion  at  the  orifice,  the  refiftance  of  the  air,tude  as  that 
and  other  caufes  which  fhall  afterwards  be  explained,  of  their  re* 

fervoirs. 


TABLE  XI.  Containing  the  Altitudes  to  which  Jets  rife  through  Adjutages  of  different  forms ,  the  Altitude  of  the 
Refervoir  being  Eleven  Feet ,  reckoning  from  the  upper  furface  of  the  horizontal  Tubes  mnP,  opR. 


Plate 

ccLxvm 
fig-  6. 


Diameter 

of  the  ho- 

Altitude  of  the 

Altitude  of  the 

rizontal 

Form  of  the 
orifices. 

Referen- 

Diameter 

jet  when  rifing 

jet 

when 

in- 

tubes  m  P, 

ces  to 

of  the 

vertically, 

dined  a  little 

Defgription  of  the  jets. 

n  R,  each 

Fig.  6. 

orifice. 

reckoning  from 

to  the  ver- 

being  fix 
feet  long. 

m. 

tical. 

Inch.  Lines. 

Lines. 

Feet.  Inch 

Lines. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Lines 

3  8 

Simple  7 
orifice  3 

H 

2 

IO  O 

IO 

IO 

4 

6 

The  vertical  jet  beautiful. 

3  8 

G 

4 

10  5 

IO 

IO 

7 

6 

The  vertical  jet  beautiful,  not  much 

enlarged  at  the  top. 

3  § 

F 

8 

10  6 

6 

IO 

8 

0 

All  the  jets  occafionally  rife  to  dif¬ 

ferent  heights.  This  very  percep¬ 

tible  in  the  prefent  experiment. 
The  vertical  jet  much  enlarged  at 
top.  The  inclined  one  lefs  fo,  and 
more  beautiful. 

3  8 

Conical  ^ 
tube  j 

E 

94  by  70 

9  6 

4 

9 

8 

6 

The  vertical  jet  beautiful. 

3  8 

Cylindri-  7 

cal  tube  3 

D 

4  by  7° 

9  1 

6 

7 

3 

6 

The  vertical  jet  beautiful. 

C\ 

O 

Simple! 
orifice  J 

M 

2 

9  11 

0 

— 

— 

— 

The  jet  beautiful. 

0  ni 

L 

A 

9  7 

IO 

The  jet  much  deformed,  and  very 

4 

much  enlarged  at  top. 

ON 

O 

K 

8 

7  10 

r\ 

The  column  much  broken  \  and  the 

* 

fucceflive  jets  are  detached  from 
each  other. 

197.  It  appears,  from  the  three  firft  experiments  of 
the  preceding  table,  that  great  jets  rife  higher  than /mail 
ones ;  and  from  the  three  laft  experiments,  that  fmall 
Ratio  be-  jets  rife  higher  than  great  ones  when  the  horizontal  tube 
tween  the  {s  very  narrow.  There  is  therefore  a  certain  propor- 
ofthetobe  **on  between  the  diameter  of  the  horizontal  tube  and 
and  the  ad-  that  the  adjutage  or  orifice,  which  will  give  a  maxi- 
jutage  for  mum  height  to  the  jet.  This  proportion  may  be  found 
producing  fn  the  following  manner.  Let  D  be  the  diameter  of 
LTahtToUmthe  tu^e>  d  that  of  the  adjutage,  a  the  altitude  B  m  of 
the  jet,  the  refervoir,  b  the  velocity  along  the  tube  ^  and  as  the 
velocity  at  the  adjutage  is  conftant,  it  maybe  expreffed 
by  V  Now  (art.  150.  note)  the  velocity  in  the  tube 
is  to  the  velocity  at  the  adjutage  as  the  area  of  their  re- 
fpe£live  fe&ions,  that  is,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
of  the  one  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  other. 
Therefore,  fa  :  bzz D*  :  d*9  and  confequently  b  zz 
J 


d  ^  1/  cc 

^  there  is  another  tube  and  another  adjutage, 

the  correfponding  quantities  may  be  the  fame  letters  in 
the  Greek  chara&er,  viz.  A,  5,  #,/3,  and  we  fhall  have 

the  equation  /3=r— .  If  we  wifh,  therefore,  that  the 


two  jets  be  furnifhed  in  the  fame  manner,  then  if  the 
velocity  in  the  firft  tube  leaves  to  the  firft  jet  all  the 
height  poffible,  the  velocity  in  the  fecond  tube  leaver 
alfo  to  the  fecond  jet  all  the  height  pofiible,  and  we 

fhall  have  or  ■■■  .  Hence  D*  :  A*rr 


ddfa  :  that  is,  tliefquares  of  the  diameters  of 

the  horizontal  tubes  ought  to  be  to  one  another  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diameters  of  the  ad¬ 
jutages  ,  and  the  fquare  roots  of  the  altitudes  of  the  refer - 

wir* 
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Esperi-  voir.  Now,  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  M?- 


Part-II. 


m  lt  m  *s  It  ,'**v  VMJ»W**4«WMVU  Wi, 

the  Motion  rio!te  *  ™ouvement  des  eaux ),  that  when  the 

of  Fluids,  altitude -of  the  refervoir  is  16  feet,  and  the  diameter  of 
^e  adjutage  fix  lines,  the  diameter  of  the  horizontal 
tube  ought  to  be  28  lines  and  a  half.  By  taking  this 
as  a  ftandard,  therefore,  the  diameters  of  the  horizontal 
tube  may  be  eafily  found  by  the  preceding  rule,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  altitude  of  the  refervoir  and  the  diameter 
of  the  adjutage. 

It  refults  from  the  three  laft  experiments,  that  the 
jets  rife  to  the  fmaller  height  when  the  adjutage  is 
a  cylindrical  tube  (fee  D  fig.  6.),  that  a  conical  adju¬ 
tage  throws  the  fluid  very  much  higher,  and  that  when 
the  adjutage  is  a  fimple  orifice  the  jet  rifes  higheft  of 
all. 

198.  By  comparing  the  preceding  experiments  with 
thofe  of  Mariotte,  it  appears,  that  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  heights  of  vertical  jets ,  and  the  heights  of  the 
refervoir ,  are  nearly  as  the  fquares  of  the  heights  of  the 
jets .  Thus,  ab  ;  c  d=zEb2  :  fJ2  •  therefore,  if  ab  be 

known  by  experiment,  we  (hall  have  edrz and 

E  b2 

by  adding  cd  to  F  d,  we  fhall  have  the  altitude  of  the 
refervoir.  But  if  F  c  were  given,  and  it  were  required 
to  find  F d,  the  height  of  the  jet,  we  have,  by  the  pre- 
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rifon  with  the  tube,  the  velocity  of  the  itTuing  fluid  mu  ft  Experi- 
be  confiderable,  and  will  raife  it  higher  than  the  re-  15tnts  on 
fervoir.  But  as  the  jet  is  refilled  by  the  air,  and  re- p]°H°u ' 
tarded  by  the  defending  fluid,  its  altitude  diminifhes,  yU1  ^ 
and  the  fimple  preffure  of  the  fluid  becomes  the  only 
permanent  fource  of  its  velocity.  The  preceding  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  firft  noticed  by  Torricellius  *,  who  feems  *  De Mctu 
to  aferibe  the  diminution  in  the  altitude  of  the  jet  to  Frojetto - 
the  gravity  of  the  defending,  particles.  rum.  Open 

200.  The  following  table  exhibits  all  that  is  necefl-  Geomet* 
fary  in  the  formation  of  jets.  The  two  firll  columns  areP*  ^2* 
taken  from  Mariottef,  and  (hew  the  altitude  of  the  re-  f  Trait  e  chi 
fervoir  requifite  to  producing  a  jet  of  a  certain  height.  Mauve- 
The  third  column  contains,  in  Paris  pints,  36  of  which  m'nt 
are  equal  to  a  cubic  foot,  the  quantity  of  water  difehar-  d**x^1*' 
ged  in  a  minute  by  an  orifice  fix  lines  in  diameter.  The  djfc.  ^ 
fourth  column,  computed  from  the  hypothefis  in  art.  p.303. 

197.  contains  the  diameters  of  the  horizontal  tubes  for 
an  adjutage  fix  lines  in  diameter,  relative  to  the  alti¬ 
tudes  in  the  fecond  column.  The  thicknefs  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  tubes  will  be  determined  in  a  fubfequent  feftion. 

Table  XII.  Containing  the  Altitudes  of  Refervoir s,  the 
Diameters  of  the  Horizontal  Tubes ,  <&c,  for  Jets  of 
different  heights . 


—  yr  w  £  ^ 

ceding  analogy,  Yd1—— — - — .  Butyl's  an  unknown 
a  b 

quantity, and  is  equaltoFr — Yd, therefore, byfubftitution, 


Yd*: 


Eb2  x  Yc — Yd 


E  b2 


,  or  Yd2  x  —r  X  F  d=z 
ab 


^-Yb^Yc 


A  fmall  in¬ 
clination  of 
the  jet  in- 
c reales  its 
altitude. 


The  jet 
rifes  higher 
than  the 
refervoir  at 
its  com¬ 
mence¬ 
ment. 


ab  7  "  "  ab  ”  “  ~  ab 

which  is  evidently  a  quadratic  equation,  which,  after  re- 

duftion,  becomes  Yd—  _  El* 

ab  4  2 

199.  From  a  compa rifon  of  the  5th  and  6th  columns 
of  the  table,  it  appears  that  a  fmall  inclination  of  the 
jet,  to  a  vertical  line,  makes  it  rife  higher  than  when  it 
afends  exaftly  vertical  (k)  ;  but  even  then  it  ftill  falls 
{hort  of  the  height  of  the  refervoir.  When  the  water 
firft  efcapes  from  the  adjutage,  it  generally  fprings 
higher  than  the  refervoir  ;  but  this  effed  is  merely  mo¬ 
mentary,  as  the  jet  inftantly  fubfides,  and  continues  at 
the  altitudes  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  tables.  The 
great  lize  of  the  jet  at  its  firft  formation,  and  its  fubfe¬ 
quent  diminution,  have  been  aferibed  by  fome  philofo- 
phers  to  the  elafticity  of  the  air  which  follows  the  M  a¬ 
ter  in  its  paffage  through  the  orifice  *,  but  it  is  obvious, 
that  this  air,  which  moves  along  with  the  fluid,  can  ne¬ 
ver  give  it  an  impulfive  force.  In  order  to  explain  this 
phenomenon,  let  us  fuppofe  the  adjutage  to  be  flopped  ; 
then  the  air  which  the  water  drags  along  with  it,  will 
lodge  itfelf  at  the  extremity  of  the  adjutage, fo  that  there 
will  be  no  water  contiguous  to  the  body  which  covers 
the  orifice.  As  foon  as  the  cover  is  removed  from  the 
adjutage,  the  imprifoned  air  efcapes  \  the  water  imme¬ 
diately  behind  it  rufhes  into  the  fpace  M'hich  it  leaves, 
and  thus  acquires  in  the  tube  a  certain  velocity  which 
increafes  at  the  orifice  in  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  flec¬ 
tion  of  the  tube  to  the  area  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  orifice 
(art.  150.  note).  When  the  orifice  is  fmall  in  eompa- 


Altitude  of 
the  jet. 

Altitude  of  the 
refeivoir. 

Quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  difeharged 
in  a  minute  from 
an  adjutage  6 
lines  in  diam. 

-Diameters  of  the 
horizontal  tube> 
fuited  to  the  two 
preceding  co¬ 
lumns. 

Paris  Feet. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Paris  Pints. 

Lines. 

5 

5 

I 

32 

21 

10 

10 

4 

45 

26 

*5 

*5 

9 

56 

28 

20 

21 

4 

65 

31 

25 

27 

1 

73 

33 

30 

33 

0 

81 

34 

35 

39 

1 

88 

*36 

40 

45 

4 

95 

37 

45 

5i 

9 

101 

38 

50 

58 

4 

108 

39 

55 

65 

1 

114 

40 

60 

72 

0 

120 

4i 

65 

79 

t 

I25 

42 

70 

86 

4 

131 

43 

75 

93 

9 

136 

44 

80 

101 

4 

142 

45 

*5 

109 

1 

147 

46 

90 

”7 

0  • 

152 

47 

95 

r25 

1 

J58 

48 

100 

133 

4 

1 63 

49 

201.  We  have  already  feen  that  jets  do  not  rife  to 
the  heights  of  their  refervoirs  ;  and  have  remarked 
that  the  difference  between  theory  and  experiment  arifles 
from  the  fri&Ien  at  the  orifice,  and  the  refiftance  of  the 
air.  The  diminution  of  velocity  produced  by  fri&ion 
is  very  fmall,  and  the  refiltanee  of  the  air  is  a  very  in- 

confiderable 


(k)  This  was  alfo  obferved  by  Wolfius,  Opera  Mathematica ,  tom.  i.  p.  802.  Schol.  iv# 


Chap.  II. 


HYDRODYNAMICS'. 
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tom.  l. 
p  802. 
fchol.  4, 


Expen-  confide rable  fource  of  retardation,  unlefs  when  the  jet 
me^s  °n  rifes  to  a  great  altitude.  We  muff  feek  therefore  for 
FIuichn  anot^er  cau^e  obit ru£l ion  to  the  rifing  jet,  which 
1  -  ^  when  combined  with  thefe,  may  be  adequate  to  the  ef- 

*  Wolfii  fe£t  produced.  Wolfius  *  has  very  properly  afcribed 
OperaMa-  the  diminution  in  the  altitude  of  the  jet  to  the  gravity 
thsmat.  ^  faujng  water.  When  the  velocity  of  the  fore- 

moil:  particles  is  completely  fpent,  thofe  immediately 
behind  by  impinging  againft  them  lofe  their  velocity, 
and,  in  confequence  of  this  conftant  ftruggle  between 
the  afcending  and  defcending  fluid,  the  jet  continues 
'  at  an  altitude  lefs  than  that  of  the  refervoir.  Hence 
we  may  difcover  the  reafon  why  an  inclination  of  the 
jet  increafes  its  altitude  3  for  the  defcending  fluid  falling 
a  little  to  one  fide  does  not  encounter  the  rifing  parti¬ 
cles,  and  therefore  permits  them  to  reach  a  greater  al¬ 
titude  than  when  their  afeenfion  is  in  a  vertical  line. 
Wolfius  obferves,  in  proof  of  his  remark  that  the  di¬ 
minution  is  occasioned  alfo  by  the  weight  of  the  afcend- 
intf  fluid,  that  mercury  rifes  to  a  lefs  height  than  water  : 
but  this  cannot  be  owing  to  the  greater  fpecific  gravity 
of  mercury  3  for  though  the  weight  of  the  mercurial 
particles  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  yet  the  momen¬ 
tum  with  which  they  afeend  is  proportionally  greater, 
and  therefore  the  refiftance  which  oppofes  their  ten¬ 
dency  downwards,  has  the  fame  relation  to  their  gravi¬ 
ty,  as  the  refiftance  in  the  cafe  of  water  has  to  the 
weight  of  the  aqueous  particles. 

20  2.  The  theory  of  oblique  jets  has  already  been 
difeuffed  in  Prop.  IX.  art.  161.  The  two  following  ex- 
obliquejets  per|ments  of  Bofiut  contain  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be 
Plate  known  in  praftice.  When  the  height  NS  of  the  refer- 
CCLXVIII  vojr  ^B  was  9  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  adjutage  at 
%•  2*  N,  6  lines,  a  vertical  abfoifta  C.N  of  4  feet  3  inches  and 
7  lines,  anfwered  to  a  horizontal  ordinate  CT  of  1 1  feet 
3  inches  and  3  lines.  When  the  altitude  NS  of  the 
refervoir  was  4  feet,  the  adjutage  remaining  the  fame,  a 
vertical  abfcifta  CN  of  4  feet  3  inches  and  7  lines,  cor- 
refponded  with  a  horizontal  ordinate  CT  of  8  feet  2  inches 
and  8  lines.  The  real  amplitudes,  therefore,  are  lefs  than 
thofe  deduced  from  theory  3  and  both  are  very  nearly 
as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  altitudes  of  the  refervoirs. 
Hence,  to  find  the  amplitude  of  a  jet  when  the  height 
of  the  refervoir  is  10  feet,  and  the  vertical  abfcifta  the 


Experi¬ 
ments  on 


fame,  we  have  \f  9  feet :  16  feetmi  feet  3  inches  Experi- 

3  lines  :  15  feet  4  lines,  the  amplitude  of  the  jet  re-  merits  on 
quired*  This  rule,  however,  will  apply  only  to  fmall1^^^011 
refervoirs  3  for  when  the  jets  enlarge,  the  curve  which  _ y-— a 
they  deicribe  cannot  be  determined  by  theory,  and 
therefore  the  relation  between  the  amplitudes  and  the 
heights  of  the  refervoirs  muft  be  uncertain. 

Sect.  V.  Experiments  on  the  Motion  of  Water  in  Con¬ 
duit  Pipes . 

203.  The  experiments  of  the  chevalier  de  Buat,  will 
be  given  at  great  length  in  the  article  WATER-Works 
for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  late  learned 
Dr  Robifon.  That  the  reader,  however,  may  be  in 
pofleftion  of  every  thing  valuable  on  a  fubje£l  of  fuch 
public  importance,  we  fhall  at  prefent  give  a  concife 
view  of  the  experiments  of  Couplet  and  Bofiut,  and  of 
the  pra&ical  conclufions  which  they  authorize  us  to 
form. 

204.  It  muft  be  evident  to  every  reader,  that,  when 
water  is  conduced  from  a  refervoir  by  means  of  a  long 
horizontal  pipe,  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  en¬ 
ters  the  pipe  will  be  much  greater  than  the  velocity 
with  which  it  iffues  from  its  farther  extremity  3  and,  i 
that  if  the  pipe  has  various  flexures  or  bendings,  the  ve¬ 
locity  with  which  the  water  leaves  the  pipe  will  be  ft  ill 
farther  diminifhed.  The  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  initial  velocity  of  the  water,  ar.d  the  velocity  with 
which  it  iffues,  will  increafe  with  the  length  of  the  pipe  . 
and  the  number  of  its  flexures.  By  means  of  the 
theory,  corrected  by  the  preceding  experiments,  it  b 
eafy  to  determine  with  great  accuracy  the  initial  velo¬ 
city  of  the  water,  or  that  with  which  it  enters  the 
pipe  3  but  on  the  obftru&ions  which  the  fluid  experi¬ 
ences  in  its  progrefs  through  the  pipe,  and  on  the  caufes 

of  thefe  obftru&ions,  theory  throws  but  a  feeble  light. 

The  experiments  of  Bofiut  afford  much  inftrucHon  on 
this  fubjedt  3  and  it  is  from  them  that  we  have  arranged 
the  following  table,  containing  the  quantities  of  water, 
difeharged  by  pipes  of  different  lengths  and  diameters^ 
compared  with  the  quantities  difeharged  from  addition# 
al  tubes. 
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of  Fluids.  A  ABLE  A  HI. — Containing  the  Quantities  of  Water  difcharged  by  Conduit  Pipes  of  different  lengths  and  diameters  the  Motion 
,tJ  compared  with  the  Quantities  difcharged  from  additional  tubes  inferted  in  the  fame  Refervoir,  ?  of  Fluid.^ 


Conftai.t 
altitude  of 
the  water 
in  the  refer* 
voir  above 
the  axis  of 
the  tube. 

Length  of 
the  c  onduit 
Pipes. 

Quantity  of 
water  dit* 
charged  in  a 
minute  by  an 
additional 
tube. 

Quantity  of 
water  d  :  f- 
charged  by 
the  conduft 
pipe  in  a  mi¬ 
nute. 

Ratio  between 
the  quantities  of 
water  furniflied 
by  the  tube  and 
the  pipe  of  16 
lines  diameter. 

Quantity  of 
water  dif¬ 
charged  by 
an  additional 
tube  in  a  mi¬ 
nute. 

Quantity  of 
water  dif¬ 
charged  by 
the  conduit 
pipe  in  a  mi¬ 
nute. 

Ratio  between 
the  quantities  of 
w.  tci  furmfhed 
by  thf-  tube  and 
the  pipe  of  24 
lines  diameter. 

Lub.>  nd  pipe 

0  lines  diam. 

Tube  and  pipe  24  lines  diam. 

Feet. 

1  Feet. 

Cubit.  IwriiL-s. 

Cubic  inches. 

cubic  Inches. 

Cubic  Inches. 

I 

3° 

633° 

2778 

1  to  .4389 

J4243 

7680 

1  to  .3392 

I 

60 

633° 

19S7 

I  to  .3091 

M243 

3564 

I  to  .3906 

r 

90 

633° 

1587 

I  to  .2507 

*4243 

4534 

I  to  .3x83 

1 

120 

633° 

1 3  5 1 

I  to  .2134 

J4243 

3944 

I  to  .2769 

1 

6330 

1178 

I  to  .1  861 

HH3 

3486 

I  to  .2448 

1 

180 

6330 

1052 

I  to  .1662 

M243 

3!19 

I  to  .2190 

2 

30 

8939 

4066 

x  to  .4548 

20112 

II2I9 

I  to  .5578 

2 

60 

8939 

2888 

I  to  .3231 

201 1 2 

819O 

I  to  .4072 

2 

90 

S939 

2352 

I  to  .263  1 

201 1 2 

6#T2 

I  to  .3387 

2 

120 

8939 

2011 

I  to  .2250 

201 12 

5885 

I  to  .2926 

2 

1 

8939 

1762 

I  to  .1971 

20 1 1 2 

J232 

I  to  .2601 

2 

180 

89^9 

1583 

I  to  .1770 

201 12 

471° 

I  to  .2341 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  | 

7 

8 

Dedu&ions  205.  The  third  column  of  the  preceding  table  con¬ 
front  the  tains  the  quantity  of  water  difcharged  through  an  ad- 
table^^  ditional  cylindrical  tube  16  lines  in  diameter,  or  the 
quantity  difcharged  from  the  refervoir  into  a  conduit 
pipe  of  the  fame  diameter  5  and  the  fourth  column  con¬ 
tains  the  quantity  difcharged  by  the  conduit  pipe.  The 
fifth  column,  therefore,  which  contains  the  ratio  between 
thefe  quantities,  will  alfo  contain  the  ratio  between 
the  velocity  of  the  water  at  its  entrance  into  the  con¬ 
duit  pipe,  which  we  fhall  afterwards  call  its  initial  ve¬ 
locity,  and  its ‘velocity  when  it  iffues  from  the  pipe, 
which  fhall  be  denominated  its  final  velocity  *,  for 
the  velocities  are  as  the  quantities  difcharged,  when 
the  orifices  are  the  fame.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  columns,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  they  apply  to  a  cylindrical  tube  and  a  conduit 
pipe  24  lines  in  diameter. 

tJaufeof  the  2o6.  By  examining  fome  of  the  experiments  in  the 
ofwate^011  f°*reg°*ng  table,  it  will  appear,  that  the  water  fometimcs 
in  moving  lofes  ^ths  of  its  initial  velocity.  The  velocity  thus 
pipes.  loft  is  confumed  by  the  fri&ion  of  the  water  on  the  fides 
of  the  pipe,  as  the  quantities  difcharged,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  velocities,  diminifh  when  the  length  of  the  pipe  is 
increafed.  In  fimple  orifices,  the  fri&ion  is  in  the  inverfe 
jatio  of  their  diameter  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  table, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  more  retarded  in  the 
pipe  16  lines  in  diameter,  than  in  the  other,  which  has  a 
diameter  of  24  lines.  But  though  the  velocity  decreafes 
when  the  length  of  the  tube  is  increafed,  it  by  no 
means  decreafes  in  a  regular  arithmetical  progreflion, 
as  fome  authors  have  maintained.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  table,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  quantities  difcharged,  which  repre¬ 
sent  alfo  the  differences  between  the  velocities,  always 
dejcreafe7  whereas  the  differences  would  have  been  equal 7 


had  the  velocities  decreafed  in  an  arithmetical  progref- 
fion.  The  fame  truth  is  capable  of  a  phyfical  explana¬ 
tion.  If  every  filament  of  the  fluid  rubbed  againft  the 
fides  of  the  conduit  pipe,  then,  fince  in  equal  times  they 
all  experience  the  fame  degree  of  fridtion,  the  velocities 
muft  diminifh  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the 
tubes,  and  will  form  a  regular  arithmetical  progreflion, 
of  which  the  firft  term  will  be  the  final,  and  the 
laft  the  initial  velocity  of  the  water.  But  it  is  only  the 
lateral  filaments  that  are  expofed  to  fri&ion.  This  re¬ 
tards  their  motion  *,  and  the  adjacent  filaments  which 
do  not  touch  the  pipe,  by  the  adhefion  to  thofe  which 
do  touch  it,  experience  alfo  a  retardation,  but  in  a  lefs 
degree,  and  go  on  with  the  reft,  each  filament  fuftain- 
ing  a  diminution  of  velocity  inverfely  proportional  to 
its  diftance  from  the  fides  of  the  pipe.  The  lateral 
filaments  alone,  therefore,  provided  they  always  remain 
in  contaft  with  the  Tides  of  the  pipe,  will  have  their 
velocities  diminifhed  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  while 
the  velocities  of  the  central  filaments  will  not  decreafe 
in  a  much  flower  progreflion  j  confequently,  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  fluid,  or  that  to  which  the  quantities 
difcharged  are  proportional,  will  decreafe  lefs  rapidly 
than  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progreflion. 

207.  When  the  altitude  of  the  refervoir  was  two  feet,  The  retar*. 
the  diminution  of  difeharge,  and  confequently  of  veloci- 
ty,  was  greater  than  when  the  height  of  the  refervoir  t^e  jdJtude 
was  only  one  foot.  The  caufe  of  this  ismanifeft.  Flic-  0f  the  refer- 
tion  increafes  with  the  velocity,  becaufe  a  greater  number  voir  in- 
of  obftru&ions  are  encountered  in  a  certain  time,  andcreales* 
the  velocities  are  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  altitudes  \ 
therefore  friclion  muft  alfo  be  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
altitudes  of  the  refervoir.  On  fomeoccafions  Coulomb 
found  that  the  fri&ion  of  folid  bodies  diminifhed  with 
an  augmentation  of  velocity,  but  .there  is  no  ground 


>hap.  II. 

Expert-  for  fuppofing  that  this  takes  place  in  the  cafe  of 
ments  ©n 

!>f  Fluids.  20^*  When  the  pipe  'ls  inclined  to  the  horizon,  as 
— -  CGF,  the  water  will  move  with  a  greater  velocity  than 
i  inclined  in  the  horizontal  tube  CG  h f  In  the  former  cafe,  the 
'Pes  the  relative  gravity  of  the  water,  which  is  to  its  abfolute 
ie°flmd°is  grav^y  as  F/to  Cf  or  as  the  height  of  the  inclined 
icreafed  plane  to  its  length,  accelerates  its  motion  along  the  tube, 
y  its  rela-  But  this  acceleration  takes  place  only  when  the  incli- 
vegravity.  nati0n  is  confiderable  ;  for  if  the  angle  which  the  dircc- 
CLXVIII  k°n  PTe  ^orms  whh  the  horizon  were  no 

’more  than  one  degree,  the  retardation  of  fridion  would 
completely  counterbalance  the  acceleration  of  gravity. 
Thus  when  the  pipe  CF,  i6  lines  in  diameter,  was  177 
feet,  and  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts  in  the  points 
D  and  E,  fo  that  CD  was  59  feet,  CE  118  feet ;  and 
when  CF  was  to  as  2124  to  241,  the  quantity  of 
water  difeharged  at  F  was  5795  cubic  inches  in  a  mi¬ 
nute,  the  quantity  difeharged  at  E  was  5801  cubic 
inches  in  a  minute,  and  the  quantity  at  D  5808  cubic 
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inches.  The  quantities  difeharged  therefore,  and  con-  Experi- 
fequently  the  velocities,  decrcafed  from  C  to  F ;  whereas  tj^ej^80t0j”n 
if  there  had  been  no  fridion,  and  no  adhefion  between  0p 

the  aqueous  particles,  the  velocities  would  have  increaf-  - -  -  ■» 

ed  along  the  line  CF  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  Fridt Ion  de- 
altitudes  CB,  D  m,  F  n,  and  F  0  ;  AB  being  the  fur- this^ 
face  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir.  The  preceding  0 

numbers,  reprefenting  the  quantities  difeharged  at  F,  E,  when  the 
and  D,  decreafe  very  flowly;  confequently  by  increafingindination 
the  relative  gravity  of  the  water,  that  is,  by  inclining  d  pipe, 
the  tube  more  to  the  horizon,  the  effeds  of  fridion  may  *3  6°  31 ' 
be  exadly  counterbalanced.  This  happens  when  the 
angle  fC F  is  about  6°  31',  or  when  F^is  the  eighth 
or  ninth  part  of  CF.  The  quantities  difeharged  at 
C,  D,  E,  and  F,  will  be  then  equal,  and  friction  will 
have  confumed  the  velocity  arifing  from  the  relative 
gravity  of  the  included  water. 

209.  In  order  to  determine  the  effeds  produced  by 
flexures  or  finuofities  in  conduit  pipes,  M.  Bolfut  made 
the  following  experiments. 
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Table  XIV.  Shewing  the  Quantities  of  Water  difeharged  by  re&ilineal  and  curvilineal  Pipes  Feet  long ,  and 

I  Inch  in  Diameter . 


xperi- 
ents  with 
irvi  lineal 
[pes. 


Altitude  of 
the  Water 
in  the  Re¬ 
fer  vor. 

Form  of  the  conduit  Pipes. — See  Figures  8.  and  5. 

Quantities 
of  Water 
difeharged 
in  a  Minute. 

Feet.  Ini  hes. 

Cubic  Inches. 

0  4 

The  redilineal  tube  MN  placed  horizontally, 

576 

I  O 

The  fame  tube  fimilarly  placed, 

>050 

O  4 

The  fame  tube  bent  into  the  curvilineal  form  ABC, 
fig.  8.  each  flexure  lying  flat  on  a  horizontal  plane, 

ABC  being  a  horizontal  fedion, 

54° 

I  O 

The  fame  tube  fimilarly  placed, 

1030 

O  4 

The  fame  tube  placed  as  in  fig.  9.  where  ABCD  is  a 
vertical  fedion,  the  parts  A,  B,  C,  D  rifing  above  a 

horizontal  plane,  and  the  parts  a ,  c  lying  upon  it. 

520 

I  O 

The  fame  tube  fimilarly  placed, 

1028 

210.  1.  The  two  firft  experiments  of  the  foregoing 
table  fhew,  that  the  quantities  difeharged  diminifh  as 
the  altitude  of  the  refervoir.  This  arifes  from  an 
increafe  of  .velocity,  which  produces  an  increafe  of 
fridion.  * 

2.  The  four  firft  experiments  fhewq  that  a  curvili- 
neal  pipe,  in  which  the  flexures  lie  horizontally,  dif- 
charges  lefs  water  than  a  redilineal  pipe  of  the  fame 
length.  The  fridion  being  the  fame  in  both  cafes,  this 
difference  muft  arife  from  the  impulfe  of  the  fluid 
againft  the  angles  of  the  tube  ;  for  if  the  tube  formed 
an  accurate  curve,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  curva¬ 
ture  would  not  diminifh  the  velocity  of  the  water. 

3.  By  comparing  the  ill;  and  5th,  and  the  2d  and 
6th  experiments,  it  appears,  that  when  the  flexures  are 
vertical,  the  quantity  difeharged  is  diminifhed.  This 
alfo  arifes  from  the  imperfedion  of  curvature. 

4.  It  appears  from  a  comparifon  of  the  3d  and  5th, 
with  the  4th  and  6th  experiments,  that  when  the  flex¬ 
ures  are  vertical,  the  quantity  difeharged  is  lefs  than 
when  they  are  horizontal,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid  arifes  from  the  central  impulfion  of  the 
'  Vol.  X.  Part  II. 


water,  retarded  by  its  gravity  in  the  afeending  parts  of 
the  pipe,  and  accelerated  in  the  defeending  parts;  W'here- 
as  the  motion,  in  the  latter  cafe,  arifes  wholly  from  the 
central  impulfion  of  the  fluid.  To  thefe  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  the  diminution  of  velocity  may  fomehow  or  other 
be  owing. 

When  a  large  pipe  has  a  number  of  contrary  flexures, 
the  air  fometimes  mixes  with  the  water,  and  occupies 
the  higheft  parts  of  each  flexure  as  at  B  and  C,  fig.  9. 

By  this  means  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  is  greatly  re¬ 
tarded,  and  the  quantities  difeharged  much  diminifhed. 

This  ought  to  be  prevented  by  placing  fmall  tubes  at 
B  and  C,  haying  a  fmall  valve  at  their  top. 

2ri.  A  fet  of  valuable  experiments  on  a  large  fcaleExpen- 
were  made  by  M.  Couplet  upon  the  motion  of  water  inment3  of 
conduit  pipes,  and  are  detailed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Couplet. 
Academy  for  1 732,  in  his  paper  entitled  Des  RecJierches 
fur  le  mouvement  des  eaux  dans  les  tuyaux  de  conduite . 

Thefe  experiments  are  combined  with  thofe  of  the  Abbe 
Boffut  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  a  diftind 
view  of  all  that  they  have  done  on  this  fubjed,  and  will 
be  of  great  ufe  to  the  practical  hydraulift. 


Table 
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Table  XV.  Containing  the  refulls  of  the  Experiments  of  Couplet  and  Boffut  on  Conduit  Pipes  differing  inform  length 
diameter,  and  m  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,- —under  different  Altitudes  of  water  in  the  Refervoir.  ’ t!le  Motion 


Part  II. 

Experi. 
ments  on 


d  Altitude  of  the 
Water  in  the 
Refervoir. 

Length 
of  the 
Conduit 
Pipe. 

Diame- 
ter  of 
the  Ccn- 
duit 
Pipes. 

Nature,  Pofition,  and  form  of  the  Conduit  Pipes. 

Ratio  between  the 
Quantities  which 
would  be  difehar- 
ged  if  the  Fluid  ex¬ 
perienced  no  refif- 
tance  in  the  pipes, 
and  the  Quantities 
actually  difehar- 
ged  or  the  Ratio 
between  the  ini¬ 
tial  and  the  final 
Velocities  of  the 
Fluid. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Lines 

Feet. 

Lines. 

* 

0 

4 

0 

50 

12 

Rectilineal  and  horizontal  pipe  made  of  lead. 

I  to  0.281 

I 

0 

0 

50 

12 

The  fame  pipe  fimilarly  placed, 

I  to  0.305 

0 

4 

0 

50 

12 

The  lame  pipe  with  feveral  horizontal  flexures, 

I  to  0.264 

I 

0 

0 

50 

12 

Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.291 

0 

4 

0 

5° 

12 

The  lame  pipe  with  feveral  vertical  flexures, 

I  to  0.254 

I 

0 

0 

50 

12 

Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.290 

I 

0 

0 

180 

16 

Rectilineal  and  horizontal  pipe  made  of  white  iron, 

I  to  0.166 

2 

0 

0 

180 

l6 

Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.177 

I 

0 

0 

180 

24 

ReCtilineal  and  horizontal  pipe  made  of  white  iron, 

I  to  0.218 

2 

0 

0 

180 

24 

Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.234 

20 

11 

0 

177 

l6 

ReCtilineal  pipe  made  of  white  iron,  and  inclined  fo  that  CF 

(fig.  7.)  is  to  F/as  2124  is  to  241, 

I  to  0.2000 

*3 

4 

8 

118 

1 6 

ReCtilineal  pipe  made  of  white  iron,  and  inclined  like  the  laft, 

I  to  0.2500 

6 

8 

4 

lS9 

16 

ReCtilineal  pipe  made  of  white  iron,  and  inclined  like  the  laft, 

I  to  0.354 

0 

9 

0 

1782 

48 

Conduit  pipe  almoft  entirely  of  iron,  with  feveral  flexures  both 

horizontal  and  vertical, 

1  t0  °‘35° 

1 

9 

0 

1782 

48 

Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.0376 

2 

7 

0 

1782 

48 

Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.0387 

Q 

3 

0 

I710 

72 

Conduit  pipe  almoft  entirely  of  iron,  with  feveral  flexures  both 

horizontal  and  vertical, 

I  to  0.0809 

O 

5 

3 

1710 

72 

Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.0878 

O 

5 

7 

7020 

60 

Conduit  pipe,  partly  (tone  and  partly  lead,  with  feveral  flexures 

both  horizontal  and  vertical, 

I  to  0.0432 

0 

1 1 

4 

“7020 

60 

r  Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.0476 

I 

4 

9 

7020 

60 

Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.0513 

I 

9 

1 

7020 

60 

Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.0532 

2 

1 

0 

7020 

60 

Same  pipe, 

I  to  0.0541 

12 

1 

3 

3600 

144 

Conduit  pipe  made  of  iron,  with  flexures  both  horizontal  and 

vertical,  , 

I  to  0.0992 

12 

1 

3 

3600 

216 

Conduit  pipe  made  of  iron,  with  feveral  flexures  both  horizon¬ 

tal  and  vertical, 

I  to  0.1653 

4 

7 

6 

4740 

216 

Conduit  pipe  made  of  iron,  with  feveral  flexures  both  horizon¬ 

tal  and  vertical, 

i  to  0.0089 

20 

3 

0 

1 4040 

!44 

Conduit  pipe  made  of  iron,  with  feveral  flexures  both  horizon¬ 

. 

tal  and  vertical, 

I  to  0.0517 

of  Fluids, 


Application  2 1 2.  In  order  to  (hew  the  application  of  the  preceding 

the  Urece<L  re^ts>  *et  us  ^upp°^e»  that  a  fpring,  or  a  number  of 
ing  table.  fprings  combined,  furnifhes  40,000  cubic  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  one  minute  \  and  that  it  is  required  to  conduct 
it  to  a  given  place  4  feet  below  the  level  of  the  fpring, 
and  fo  fituated  that  the  length  of  the  pipe  mull  be 
2400  feet.  It  appears  from  Table  VI.  art.  185.  that 
the  quantity  of  water  furnifhed  in  a  minute  by  a  fhort 
cylindrical  tube,  when  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  the 
refervoir  is  4  feet,  is  7070  cubic  inches  \  and  fince  the 
quantities  furnifhed  by  two  cylindrical  pipes  under  the 
fame  altitude  of  water  are  as  the  fquares  of  their  dia¬ 


meters,  we  fhall  have  by  the  following  analogy  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  tube  neceffary  for  difcharging  40,000  cu¬ 
bic  inches  in  a  minute  -y  ^70720  :  V4°60orzi2  lines 
or  1  inch  :  28.4  lines,  the  diameter  required.  But  by 
comparing  fome  of  the  experiments  in  the  preceding 
table,  it  appears,  that  when  the  length  of  the  pipe  is 
nearly  2400  feet,  it  will  admit  only  about  one- eighth  of 
the  water,  that  is,  about  5000  cubic  inches.  That  the 
pipe,  however,  may  tranfmit  the  whole  40000  cubic 
inches,  its  diameter  mull  be  increafed.  The  following 
analogy,  therefore,  will  furnifh  us  with  this  new  diameter  \ 
V 500OJ  ^40000= 28. 54 lines  ;  80.73  lines,  or  6  inches 

3r76 


hap.  II.  HYDROD 

xperi-  8^1incs,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  will  difcharge 

ents  on  4000q  cllb#  inches  of  water  when  its  length  is  2400  feet, 
t  Motion  ^  o  -r 

Fluids.  SECT.  VI.  Experiments  on  the  PreJJitre  exerted  upon  Pipes 

Ipld -  %  the  water  which  flows  through  them . 

r  nts  on  213.  The  preflure  exerted  upon  the  fides  of  conduit 
ainedUlTpTes  by  ^  included  water,  has  been  already  invefti- 
gated  theoretically  ip  Prop.  X.  Part  II.  The  only  way 
of  afcertaining  by  experiment  the  magnitude  of  this 
lateral  preflure  is  to  make  an  orifice  in  the  fide  of  the 
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pipe,  and  find  the  quantity  of  water  which  it 
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I  e* 


charges  in  a  given  time.  This  lateral  preflure  is  the  ^ 
force  which  impels  the  water  throughHhe  orifice  5  and  yiu^St 

therefore  the  quantity  difcharged,  or  the  effedi:  produ-  w— 
ced,  mull  be  always  proportional  to  that  preflure  as  its 
producing  caufe,  and  may  be  employed  to  reprefent  it. 

The  following  table,  founded  on  the  experiments  of 
Boflut,  contains  the  quantities  of  water  difcharged  from 
a  lateral  orifice  about  3J  lines  in  diameter,  according 
to  theory  and  experiment. 


Table  XVI.  Containing  the  Quantities  difcharged  by  a  Lateral  Orifice ,  or  the  Prejfiures  on  the  Sides  of  Pipes , 

according  to  Theory  and  Experiment . 


Altitude 
of  the 
Water  in 
the  Re¬ 
fervoir. 

Length 
of  the 
Conduit 
Pipe. 

Quantities  of  Water 
difcharged  in  1  Mi¬ 
nute,  according  to 
Theory. 

Quantities  of  Water 
difcharged  in  1  Mi¬ 
nute  according  to 
Experiment. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Cubic  Inches. 

Cubic  Inches 

I 

3° 

176 

171 

I 

60 

186 

186 

I 

90 

19O 

I90 

I 

120 

i9r 

I9X 

X 

*5° 

192 

*93 

I 

180 

193 

194 

2 

30 

244 

240 

2 

60 

259 

256 

2 

90 

264 

261 

2 

120 

267 

264 

2 

150 

268 

265 

2 

180 

269 

266 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  real 
lateral  preflure  in  conduit  pipes  differs  very  little  from 
that  which  is  computed  from  the  formula  \  but  in  or¬ 
der  that  this  accordance  may  take  place,  the  orifice 
muff  be  fo  perforated,  that  its  circumference  is  exadtly 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  water,  otherwife  a 
portion  of  the  water  difcharged  would  be  owing  to  the 
direft  motion  of  the  included  fluid. 

Sect.VII.  Experiments  on  the  Motion  of  Water  in  Canals . 

214.  Among  the  numerous  experiments  which  have 
ts  on  been  made  on  this  important  fubjedl,  thofe  of  the  Abbe 
velocity  Boflut  feem  entitled  to  the  greateft  confidence.  His  ex- 
•aterin  periments  were  made  on  a  rectangular  canal  105  feet 

clals. 


h^izontal  [on^  ^  inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  from  8  to  9 


inches  deep.  The  orifice  which  tranfmitted  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  refervoir  into  the  canal  was  reftangular, 
having  its  horizontal  bafe  conffantly  5  inches,  and  its 
vertical  height  fometimes  half  an  inch,  and  at  other 
times  an  inch.  The  fides  of  this  orifice  were  made  of 
copper,  and  rifing  perpendicularly  from  the  fide  of  the 
refervoir  they  formed  two  vertical  planes  parallel  to  each 
other.  This  projeCling  orifice  was  fitted  into  the  canal, 
which  was  divided  into  5  equal  parts  of  21  feet  each, 
and  alfo  into  3  equal  parts  of  35,  and  the  time  was 
noted  which  the  water  employed  in  reaching  thefe 
points  of  divifion.  The  arrival  of  the  water  at  thefe 
points  was  fignified  by  the  motion  of  a  veryfmall  water 
wheel  placed  at  each,  and  impelled  by  the  ftream. 
When  the  canal  was  horizontal,  the  following  refults 
were  obtained. 


Table  XVII.  Containing  the  Velocity  of  Water  in  a  ReB angular  Horizontal  Canal  105  Feet  long ,  under  different 

Altitudes  of  Fluid  in  the  Refervoir . 


Altitude  of  the  water  1 
in  the  refervoir.  j 

Ft.  In. 

:  ix  s 

£  ^ 

Ft.  In. 

3  § 

Ft.  In. 
11  8 

Ft.  In. 

7  8 

Ft.  In. 

3  8  j 

Space  run  through 
by  the  water. 

Vertical  breadth  of  the] 
orifice.  J 

j-  -J  an  inch. 

-?r  an  inch. 

4-  an  inch. 

1  inch. 

I  inch. 

I  inch. 

Feet . 

Time  in  which  the  | 

r  2" 

3” — 

3"+ 

2" 

2"+ 

3"— 

21 

number  of  feet  in 

1  5— 

7 

9 

4 

5 

6  + 

42 

column  feventh  are  < 

!  I0— 

l3— 

i7+ 

7 

9 

11  + 

o3 

run  through  by  the 

1  16— 

20  — 

27+ 

11 

J4 

18-j- 

84 

Water. 

l  23+ 

28  + 

38+ 

16* 

20 

26 

105 

X  YxCtions 

] the  215.  It  appears  from  column  iff,  that  the  times  fuccef- 
*  ?r|_  lively  employed  to  run  through  fpaces  of  21  feet  each,  are 
*4ts.  as  the  numbers  2,  3 — ,  5,  6,  7  +  >  which  form  nearly  an 


arithmetical  progreflion,  whofe  terms  differ  nearly  by  r9 
fo  that  by  continuing  the  progreflion  we  may  determine 
very  nearly  the  time  in  which  the  fluid  would  run 
5  C  2  through 
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through  any  number  of  feet  not  contained  in  the  7th 
column.  The  fame  may  be  done  with  the  other  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  table. 

If  we  compute  theoretically  the  time  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  ftiould  employ  in  running  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  canal,  or  105  feet,  we  fliall  find,  that  under  the 
circumftances  for  each  column  of  the  preceding  table 
the  times,  reckoning  from  the  firft  column,  are  6". 350, 
7"-834>  n".33o,  6".35o,  7".834,  u".33o.  It  aP- 
pears,  therefore,  by  comparing  thefe  times  with  thofe 
found  by  experiment,  that  the  velocity  of  the  ftream  is 
very  much  retarded  by  fridion,  and  that  this  retarda- 
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tion  is  lefs  as  the  bieadth  of  the  orifice  is  increafedj  for  Experi¬ 
ence  a  greater  quantity  of  water  iffues  in  this  cafe  from  ments  on 
the  refervoir,  it  has  more  power  to  overcome  the  ob-thr^ot:°n 
Hades  which  obttru&  its  progrefs.  The  fines  +  and 
—  affixed  to  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  table  indicate, 
that  thefe  numbers  are  a  little  too  great  or  too  fmall. 

216.  The  following  experiments  were  made  on  in-Experi- 
clined  canals  with  different  declivities,  and  will  be  of  ments  on 
great  ufe  to  the  practical  hydraulift.  The  inclination the  velocity 
of  the  canal  is  the  vertical  diftance  of  one  of  its  extre-  ?f  "ater  in 
mities  from  a  horizontal  line  which  paffes  through  its  canalf* 
other  extremitv. 


Table  of  the 
velocity  of 
water  in 
redlanoru- 
lar  inclined 
canals. 


1  ABLE  XVIII.  Containing  the  V docity  of  Water  in  a  Reftangular  inclined  Canal  105  Feet  long,  and  under  different 

Altitudes  of  Fluid  in  the  Refervoir . 


[Time  in  which  the  number  ot  feet  in  the  iatt  col,  is  run  through  by  the  water 


Altitude  of  water  in  f  Ft.  In. 
the  refervoir.  (.  11  & 

Ft.  In. 

7  8 

Ft.  In. 

3  8 

Ft.  In. 
11  8 

Ft.  In. 

7  8 

Ft.  In. 

3  8 

Space  run  through 
by  the  Water. 

Inclination  of  the  C  Ft.  In. 
canal.  l  °  3 

Ft.  In. 
0  3 

Ft.  In. 
°  3 

Ft.  In. 

0  6 

Ft.  In. 
o  '6 

Ft.  In. 

0  6 

Feet. 

Height  of  the  orifice  V  4 

4  an  inch.  1  1 1  + 

L  22 

4"+ 

14  + 

2  6 

6"+ 
18  + 

34+ 

y/i 

3  -5- 
I  l4 

21 

4+ 

14 

25  + 

6 

18— 

3i  + 

3S 

70 

105 

Inclination  of  theC  Ft.  In. 
canal.  \  o  6 

Ft.  In. 

0  6 

Ft.  In. 
0  6 

Ft.  In. 

I  0 

Ft.  In. 

1  0 

Ft.  In. 

1  0 

Height  of  the  orifice 
i  inch. 

r 

t  *5 

4"- 

9+ 

19— 

5"- 

I3— 

23 — 

3"~ 

74- 

14 

4"- 

9 

16 

5 — 

1 2 

21 

35 

70 

105 

Inclination  of  theC  Ft.  In. 
canal.  \  2  o 

Ft.  In. 
2  0 

Ft.  In. 

2  0 
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70 
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9  0 

Ft.  In. 

9  0 
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3" 
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12 

4" 

9— 
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6— 
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64 
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35 

70 
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1 1 
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11 

Feet . 

11 

In  the  three  firfl  co¬ 
lumns  the  height  1 
of  the  orifice  was 
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the  three  laft  i 
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2+ 

7 

12 

J7 

21+  1 
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3  + 

8  + 

13  + 
18+ 
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4  + 

10 

16 

22 

28 
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2 

5 

9 

l3 

J7 
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7 

11 

*5 

*9 
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3 

8 

l3 
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22 

21 

42 

63 

84 
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7 
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15 

20 
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42 
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Experi-  21 7.  In  the  preceding  experiments  the  velocity  of  the 
merits  on  p0rti0n  of  water  that  iffues  from  the  refervoir  was 

the  Motion  on|  0bferved  :  but  when  the  current  is  once  eftablilh- 
of  Fluids.  .  .  1 

.  _ 1  ed,  and  its  velocity  permanent,  it  moves  with  greater 

The  veloci-  rapidity,  and  there  is  always  a  fixed  proportion  between 
ty  of  the  the  velocity  of  the  firft  portion  of  water  and  the  perma- 
firft  Port^onnent  velocity  of  the  eftablilhed  current.  The  caufe  of 
that  tffues  this  difference  Boffut  does  not  feem  to  have  thoroughly 
from  the  comprehended,  when  he  afcribes  it  to  a  diminution  of 
refervoir  is  fri&ion  when  the  velocity  becomes  permanent.  The 
lefs  than  velocity  of  the  firft  portion  of  water  that  iffues  from  the 
refervoir  was  meafured  by  its  arrival  at  certain  divifions 
of  the  canal,  confequently  the  velocity  thus  determined 
was  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water.  The  velocity  of 
the  eflablifhed  current,  on  the  contrary,  was  meafured 
by  light  bodies  floating  upon  its  furface,  at  the  centre 


that  of  the 

eftablilhed 
current. 
Boffut  a- 
fcribes  this 
difference 
to  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of 
fridlion. 


of  the  canal,  therefore  the  velocity  thus  determined  was  Experi- 
the  fuperjlcial  velocity  of  the  dream.  But  the  veloci-  ^Motion 
ty  of  the  fuperficial  central  filaments  muft  be  the  great-  of  rluids# 

eft  of  all,  becaufe  being  at  the  greateft  diftance  from - y— — 1 

the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  canal  they  are  lefs  aftedledlt  is  owing 
by  friaion  than  any  of  the  adjacent  or  inferior  fila-to^differ- 
ments,  and  are  not  retarded  by  the  weight  of  any 
perincumbent  fluid.  The  fuperficial  velocity  of  ther/^;ve|0Clty 
current  muft  of  confequence  be  greater  than  its  mean  having  been 
velocity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  velocity  of  the  efta-  meafured  in 
blifhed  current  muft  exceed  the  velocity  of  the  firft 
portion  of  water.  The  following  table  contains  the  ex-mean  vej0. 
periments  of  BolTut  on  this  fubjea  \  the  canal  being  of  city  in  the 
the  fame  ffze  as  in  the  former  experiments,  but  600  other, 
feet  long,  and  its  inclination  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  or 
59.702  feet. 


Table  XIX.  Containing  a  Comparifon  between  the  Velocity  of  the  Firft  Portion  of  Water ,  and  that  of  the  Efta - 

blifhed  Current. 


Altitude  of  the 
water  in  the 
refervoir. 

Vertical  breadth  of  the  orifice 
1  inch. 

Vertical  breadth  of  the  orifice 
2  inches. 

Space  run 
through  by 
the  water. 

Vel.  of  the  iff 
portion  of 
water. 

Vel.  of  the 
eftablilhed 
current. 

Vel.  of  the  ift 
portion  of 
water. 

Vel.  of  the 
eflablifhed 
current. 

Feet.  Indies. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Feet. 

4 

0 

10 

8 

8 

7 

100 

4 

0 

20  *4- 

i7 

*7 

I4i 

200 

4 

0 

31— 

26 

26 

22 

3  00 

4 

0 

42— 

35 

35— 

29  + 

400 

4 

0 

5  2  T 

43+ 

43  + 

37— 

50  0 

4 

0 

62+ 

52 

52 — 

44+ 

600 

2 

0 

II 

10 

9 

8  — 

100 

2 

0 

23 

20 

J9 

16 

200 

2 

0 

35 

3° 

29 

24 

300 

2 

0 

46  + 

40 

39 

32 

400 

2 

0 

58 

49 

49 

40 

500 

2 

0 

69 

58 

58 

48 

600 

1 

0 

12  + 

12 

*5 

>3 

100 

1 

0 

25w 

23  + 

31 

264 

200 

1 

0 

39 

33 

47 

39i 

300 

0 

6 

1 1 — 

9 

j3t 

100 

0 

6 

22 

18— 

2  6* 

23 

200 

0 

6 

32  * 

27 

39i 

33i 

300 

The  com¬ 
mon  theory 
of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  fluids 
defeaive  in 
not  confi- 
dering  the 
tempera¬ 
ture  of  the 
water  em 
ployed. 


218.  In  all  the  experiments  related  in  this  chapter, 
and  in  thofe  of  the  Chevalier  Buat,  which  are  given  in 
the  article  WATER-Work s,  the  temperature  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  employed  has  never  been  taken  into  confideration. 
That  the  fluidity  of  water  is  increafed  by  beat  can 
fcarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  Profeffor  Leflie,  in  his  in¬ 
genious  paper  on  Capillary  A£lion,  has  proved  by  ex¬ 
periment  that  a  jet  of  warm  water  will  fpring  much 
higher  than  a  jet  of  cold  water,  and  that  a  fyphon  which 
difcharges  cold  water  only  by  drops,  will  difcharge  wa¬ 
ter  of  a  high  temperature  in  a  continued  ftream.  A  fi- 


milar  fa£l  was  obferved  by  the  ancients.  Plutaroh  (l)  Warm  wa¬ 
in  particular  allures  us,  that  the  clepfydrae  or  w'ater  n™ves^ 
clocks  went  flower  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  and  heCoia  water, 
feems  to  attribute  this  retardation  to  a  diminution  of 
fluidity.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  warm  water  will 
iffue  from  an  aperture  with  greater  velocity  than  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  quantities  of  fluid  difcharged  from  the 
fame  orifice,  and  under  the  fame  preflure,  will  increafe 
'with  the  temperature  of  the  fluid.  Hence  we  may  dif- 
cover  the  caufe  of  the  great  difcrepancy  between  the 
experiments  of  different  philofophers  on  the  motion  of 

fluids.  . 


(l)  JLXccvwrct  i  fiv%(>CT4{  to  7rotu  kou  tu poor ,  ug  httiy  sy  r cots  x.M^v^^ctig  KXTccpcttluv,  figceiw v  yct% 

Xhicuri  %upa>vo<;  h  bigag.  Aquam  enim  impellens  frigus  gravem  facit  et  craffam ,  quod  in  clepfydris  licet  obfervare : 
tardius  enitn  trahunt  hyeme  qitam  (cftate%  Plutarch,  NaturaL 
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fluids.  Their  experiments  were  performed  In  different 
climates  and  at  different  feafons  of  the  year ;  and  as  the 
temperature  of  the  water  would  be  variable  from  thefe 
and  from  other  caufes,  a  variation  in  their  refults  was 
tile  inevitable  confequence. 

.  2]9-  The  writer  of  this  article  has  a  fet  of  experiments 

mrrVAe"’v\'y  Wh'ch  he  exPefts  t0  determine  the  precife 
effects  of  heat  upon  the  motion  of  fluids,  and  to  furniih 
the  practical  hydraulift  with  a  more  correft  formula 
than  that  of  the  Chevalier  Buat,  for  finding,  under  any 
given,  circumftances,  the  velocity  of  water  and  the 
quantities  difeharged.  He  hopes  alfo  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  the  friflion  of  water  in  conduit 
pipes  varies,  as  in  the  cafe  of  folid  bodies,  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fubftances  of  which  the  pipes  are  formed: 
and.to  afeertam  the  effefh  of  different  unguents  in  di- 
mmiihing  the  refiftance  of  friftion.  The  refult  of  thefe 
experiments  will  probably  be  communicated  in  a  fub- 
iequent  article  of  this  work. 
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220.  In  the  article  Resistance  of  Fluids,  the  reader 


Reference 

to  the  arti-  *n  r  V  ,  - v,  ±  IUius,  me  rezaei 

cle  Resist-  j  that  imPortant  fubjea  treated  at  grerft  length 

ance  of  and  great  ability,  by  the  late  learned  Dr  Robifon. 

Fluids,  The  refearches  of  preceding  philofophers  are  there  gi¬ 
ven  in  full  detail  j  their  different  theories  are  compar¬ 
ed  with  experiments,  and  the  defeds  of  thefe  minutely 
confidered..  Since  that  article  was  compofed,  this  in¬ 
tricate  fubjea  has  been  inveftigated  by  other  writers 
and  though  they  have  not  enriched  the  fcience  of  hy¬ 
draulics  with  a  legitimate  theory  of  the  refinance  of 
fluids,  the  refults  of  their  labours  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
terefting  to  every  philofopher. 

of Coulomb  2fIm  ce*?k™ted  Coulomb  has  very  fuccefsfully 
’  ^i:nPloye<l  principle  of  torfion,  to  determine  the  co- 
hefion  of  fluids,  and  the  laws  of  their  refiftance  in  very 
flow  motions.  His  experiments  are  new,  and  were  per- 
formed  with  the  greateft  accuracy  •,  and  the  refults 
which  he  obtained  were  perfeaiy  conformable  to  the 
deductions  of  theory.  We  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to 
give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  discoveries  which  he 
has  made. 

222.  When  a  body  is  ftruck  by  a  fluid  with  a  velocity 
exceeding  eight  or  nine  inches  per  fecond,  the  refiflatice 
has  been  found  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  velo¬ 
city,  whether  the  body  in  motion  flrikes  the  fluid  at  reft 
or  the  body  is  (truck  by  the  moving  fluid.  But  when 
the  velocity  is  fo  flow  as  not  to  exceed  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  a  fecond,  the  refiftance  is  reprefented  by  two 
terms,  one  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  Ample  velo¬ 
city,  and  the^other  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  The 
firft  of  thefe  lources  of  refiftance  arifes  from  the  cohe- 
fion  of  the  fluid  particles  which  feparate  from  one  ano- 
ther,  the  number  of  particles  thus  feparated  being  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  velocity  of  the  body.  The  other  caufe 
of  refiftance  Is  the  inertia  of  the  particles,  which  when 
-truck  by  the  fluid,  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  velocity 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  body  ;  and  as  the 
number  of  thefe  particles  is  alfo  proportional  to  that 
Velocity,  the  ref! fiance  generated  by  their  inertia  mufl 
be  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 

* Prinripia  223.  When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton*  was  determining  the 
lib.  11.  prop,  refinance  which  the  air  oppofed  to  the  ofcillatory  motion 
01  a  -globe  in  fmall  ofdllations,  he  employed  a  formula  of 


1  Part  II. 

three  terms,  one  of  them  being  as  the  fquare  of  the  vc-  On  the 
locity,  the  fecond  the  4  power  of  the  velocity,  and  the  Refinance 
third  as  the  Ample  velocity  3  and  in  another  part  of  the  tofFiuids- 
work  he  reduces  the  formula  to  two  terms,  one  ofo”^*"^ 
which  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  the  other  NewtZ, 
conflant.  D.  Bernouilli  {Comment  Fetropol.  tom.  iii.  Bemouilli, 
and  v.j  alfo  fuppofes  the  reAAance  to  be  reprefented  by  and  ^ravef- 
two  terms,  one  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  thee”de* 
other  conflant.  M.  Gravefende  (Elements  of  Nat,  Phil, 
art.  19 1 1 ),  has  found  that  the  preffure  of  a  fluid  in 
motion  againfl  a  body  at  reft,  is  partly  proportional  to 
the  Ample  velocity,  and  partly  to  the  fquare  of  the  ve¬ 
locity.  But  when  the  body  moves  in  a  fluid  at  reft,  he 
found  (art.  1975)  the  reAftance  proportional  to  the 
lquare  of  the  velocity,  and  to  a  conflant  quantity.— 

When  the  body  in  motion ,  therefore,  meets  the  fluid  at 
rejl,  thefe  three  philofophers  have  agreed,  that  the  for¬ 
mula  which  reprefents  the  refiftance  of  fluids  conflfts  of 
two  terms,  one  of  which  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  veloci¬ 
ty,  and  the  other  conflant.  The  experiments  of  Cou¬ 
lomb,  however,  inconteflably  prove,  that  the  prefture 
which  the  moving  body  in  this  cafe  fuflains,  is  repre¬ 
fented  by  two  terms,  one  proportional  to  the  Ample 
velocity,  and  the  other  to  its  fquare,  and  that  if  there 
is  a  conflant  quantity,  it  is  fo  very  fmall  as  to  efcape 
dete&ion. 

224.  In  order  to  apply  the  principle  of  torfion  to  the  Apparatus 
reAftance  of  fluids,  M.  Coulomb  made  ufe  of  the  appa-  employed  in 
ratus  reprefented  in  Ag.  1.  On  the  horizontal  arm  Coulomb’s 
LK,  which  may  be  fupported  by  a  vertical  ftand,  isCKperi“ 
Axed  the  fmall  circle/*,  perforated  in  the  centre,  f0ments* 
as  to  admit  the  cylindrical  pin  b  a .  Into  a  flit  in  the 
extremity  of  this  pin  is  faftened,  by  means  of  a  ferew, 
the  brafs  wire  a  g,  whofe  force  of  torAon  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  reAftance  of  the  fluid  ;  and  its  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  is  fixed  in  the  fame  way  into  a  cylinder  of  cop¬ 
per  g  d,  whofe  diameter  is  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  cylinder  gd is  perpendicular  to  the  dife  DS,  whofe 
circumference  is  divided  into  480  equal  parts.  When 
this  horizontal  dife  is  at  reft,  which  happens  when  the 
torfion  of  the  brafs  wire  is  nothing,  the  index  RS  is 
placed  upon  the  point  0,  the  zero  of  the  circular  fcale* 

The  fmall  rule  R  m  may  be  elevated  or  deprefl ed  at 
pleafure  round  its  axis  n,  and  the  ftand  GH  which  fup- 
ports  it  may  be  brought  into  any  pofition  round  the 
horizontal  dife.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  cylinder 
g  d  is  immerfed  about  two  inches  in  the  veflel  of  water 
MNOP,  and  to  the  extremity  d  is  attached  the  planes, 
or  the  bodies  whofe  refiftance  is  to  be  determined  when 
they  ofcillate  in  the  fluid  by  the  torfion  of  the  brafs 
wire.  In  order  to  produce  thefe  ofcillations,  the  dife  Method  of 
DS,  fupported  by  both  hands,  muft  be  turned  gently  ufinS  k. 
round  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  index,  without  de- 
ranging  the  vertical  pofition  of  the  fufpended  wire. 

The  dife  is  then  left  to  itfelf  $  the  force  of  torfion 
caufes  it  to  ofcillate,  and  the  fucceflive  diminutions  of 
thefe  ofcillations  are  carefully  obferved.  A  Ample 
formula  gives  in  weights  the  force  of  torfion  that 
produces  the  ofcillations  ^  and  another  formula  well 
known  to  geometers,  determines  (by  an  approximation 
fufficiently  accurate  in  practice),  by  means  of  the  fuc¬ 
ceflive  diminution  of  the  ofcillations  compared  with 
their  amplitude,  what  is  the  law  of  the  reAftance,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  velocity,  which  produces  thefe  diminu- 
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Coulomb 
refembles 
that  em¬ 
ployed  by 
Newton 
and  other 


dilations 
of  a  pendu¬ 
lum  in  re¬ 
filling  me¬ 
dia. 

Difadvan- 
tages  of  a 
pendulum. 


On  the  225.  The  method  employed  by  Coulomb,  in  redu- 
c*n8  experiments,  is  flmilar  to  that  adopted  by 
.  vU  CS'-  Newton  and  other  mathematicians,  when  they  wiftied 
The  method  to  determine  the  reAftance  of  fluids,  from  the  fucceflive 
adopted  by  diminutions  of  the  ofcillations  of  a  pendulum  moving 
in  a  refilling  medium  *,  but  is  much  better  fitted  for 
detecting  the  fmall  quantities  which  are  to  be  eftimated 
in  fuch  refcarches.  When  the  pendulum  is  employed, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body,  relative  to  that  of  the 
fluid,  m  a  ft  be  determined  \  and  the  leafl  error  in  this 
who  obfer fS  P°*nt  leads  to  very  uncertain  refults.  When  the  pen- 
ved  the  of-  dulum  is  in  different  points  of  the  arc  in  which  it  of- 
ciilates,  the  wire  or  pendulum  rod  is  plunged  more  or 
lefs  in  the  fluid  ;  and  the  alterations  which  may  refult 
from  this  are  frequently  more  confiderable  than  the 
fmall  quantities  which  are  the  object  of  refearch.  It 
is  only  in  fmall  ofcillations,  too,  that  the  force  which 
brings  the  pendulum  from  the  vertical,  is  proportional 
to  the  angle  which  the  pendulum  rod,  in  different  por¬ 
tions,  forms  with  this  vertical  line  ;  a  condition  which 
is  neceffary  before  the  formulae  can  be  applied.  But 
fmall  ofcillations  are  attended  with  great  difadvantages  5 
and  their  fucceflive  diminutions  cannot  be  determined 
but  by  quantities  which  it  is  difficult  to  eftimate  ex¬ 
actly,  and  which  are  changed  by  the  fmallefl  motion 
either  of  the  fluid  in  the  veffel,  or  of  the  air  in  the 
chamber.  In  fmall  velocities,  the  pendulum  rod  ex¬ 
periences  a  greater  refiftance  at  the  point  of  floatation 
than  at  any  other  part.  This  refiftance,  too,  is  very 
changeable  *,  for  the  water  rifes  from  its  level  along  the 
pendulum  rod  to  greater  or  lefs  heights,  according  to 
the  velocity  of  the  pendulum. 

Advantages  226.  Thefe  and  other 
of  com  pa-  be  mentioned,  are  fo  iufeparable  from  the  ufe  of  the 
rmg  the  re-  pendulum,  that  Newton  and  Bernouilli  have  not  been 
ftufdswjth  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  refiftance  of  fluids 
the  force  of iu  very  flow  motions.  When  the  refiftance  of  fluids 
tor  Aon.  Is  compared  with  the  force  of  torfion,  thefe  difadvan- 

tages  do  not  exift.  The  body  is  in  this  cafe  entirely 
immerfed  in  the  fluid  5  and  as  every  point  of  its  furface 
ofeillates  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  relation  between 
the  denfities  of  the  fluid  and  the  ofcillating  body  has 
no  influence  whatever  on  the  moving  force.  One  or 
two  circles  of  amplitude  may  be  given  to  the  ofcilla¬ 
tions  ;  and  their  duration  may  be  increafed  at  pleafure, 
either  by  diminiffiing  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  or  in- 
creafing  its  length  ^  or,  which  may  be  more  convenient, 
by  augmenting  the  momentum  of  the  horizontal  dife. 
Coulomb,  however,  found  that  when  each  ofcillation 
was  fo  long  as  to  continue  about  1 00  feconds,  the  leaft 
motion  of  the  fluid,  or  the  tremor  occafioned  by  the 
palling  of  a  carriage,  produced  a  fenfible  alteration  on 
the  refults.  The  ofcillations  beft  fitted  for  experiments 
of  this  kind,  continued  from  20  to  30  feconds,  and  the 
amplitude  of  thofe  that  gave  the  1110ft  regular  refults, 
was  comprehended  between  480  degrees,  the  entire  di- 
vifton  of  the  dife,  and  8  or  1  o  divifions  reckoned  from 
the  zero  of  the  feale.  From  thefe  obfervations  it  will 
be  readily  feen,  that  it  is  only  in  very  flow  motions  that 
an  ofcillating  body  can  be  employed  for  determining 
the  refiftance  of  fluids.  In  fmall  ofcillations,  or  in  quick 
circular  motions,  the  fluid  ftruck  by  the  body  is  conti¬ 
nually  in  motion  •,  and  when  the  ofcillating  body  returns 
to  its  former  pofition,  its  velocity  is  either  increafed  or 


inconveniences  which  might 


retarded  by  the  motion  communicated  to  the  fluid,  and  Gn  the 
not  extinguifhed.  FkfldT 

227.  In  the  firft  fet  of  experiments  made  by  Cou- 

lomb,  he  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  eylin-  when  the 
der  gd  a  circular  plate  of  white  iron,  about  195  inilli-  velocity  is 
metres  in  diameter,  and  made  it  move  fo  flowly,  that  ^7 
the  part  of  the  refiftance  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  [he  refift-1 
the  velocity,  wholly  difappeared.  For  if,  in  any  parti-  ance  pr0- 
cular  cafe,  the  portion  of  the  refiftance  proportional  toporuonal  to 
the  Ample  velocity,  fhould  be  equal  to  the  portion  that tiie  Square 
is  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  when  the  ^ 
body  has  a  velocity  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  per  fecond  $  pears, 
then,  when  the  velocity  is  ico  tenths  of  an  inch  per 
fecond,  the  part  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  velo¬ 
city  will  be  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Ample  velocity  5  but  if  the  velocity  is  on¬ 
ly  the  ioodth  part  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  per  fecond, 
then  the  part  proportional  to  the  Ample  velocity  will 
be  100  times  greater  than  the  part  proportional  to  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity. 

228.  When  the  ofcillations  of  the  white  iron  plate  Refult  of 
were  fo  flow,  that  the  part  of  the  refift  ance  which  varies  Coulomb’5 
with  the  fecond  power  of  the  velocity  was  greatly  in-  6*P6^ 
ferior  to  the  other  part,  he  found,  from  a  variety  of  ex-  ance  0f  Wa- 
periments,  that  the  refiftance  which  diminifned  the  of- ter  to  a  ho- 
cillations  of  the  horizontal  plate  was  uniformly  propor-  rizontal 
tional  to  the  Ample  velocity,  and  that  the  other  part  fniatr0™nd- 
the  reAftance,  which  follows  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  ^centre  in 
the  velocity,  produced  no  fenfible  change  upon  the  mo-  the  plane  of 
tion  of  the  white  iron  dife. — He  found  alfo,  in  con-  its  fuperfi- 
formity  with  theory,  that  the  momenta  of  reAftance  inc*es* 
different  circular  plates  moving  round  their  centre  in  a 

fluid,  are  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameters  of  thefe 
circles  $  and  that,  when  a  circle  of  195  millimetres 
(6.677  Engliffi  inches)  in  diameter,  moved  round  its 
centre  in  water,  fo  that  its  circumference  had  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  140  millimetres  (5.512  Engliffi  inches)  per 
fecond,  the  momentum  of  rcAflance  which  the  fluid 
oppofed  to  its  circular  motion  was  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
a  gramme  (1.544  Engliffi  troy  grains)  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  lever  143  millimetres  (5.63  Englifli  inches) 
in  length. 

229.  M.  Coulomb  repeated  the  fame  experiments  in  Similarre- 
a  veffel  of  cla rifled  oil,  at  the  temperature  of  16  de-  fult  obtain- 
grees  of  Reaumur.  He  found,  as  before,  that  the  mo-  cd  m  clari* 
menta  of  the  refiftance  of  different  circles,  moving"61  01  ’ 
round  their  centre  in  the  plane  of  their  fuperfleies,  w  ere  Ratio  be- 
as  the  fourth  power  of  their  diameters  )  and  that  the  ^tuVco 
difficulty  with  which  the  fame  horizontal  plate,  moving  hep10n'  0f 
with  the  fame  velocity,  feparated  the  particles  of  oil.  the  par- 
was  to  the  difficulty  with  which  it  feparated  the  parti- tides  of  oil, 
cles  of  water,  as  17.5  to  1,  which  is  therefore  the  ratio 

that  the  mutual  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  oil  has  to  fion  0f  the“ 
the  mutual  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  vater.  particles  of 

230.  In  order  to  afeertain  whether  or  not  the  refifU  water, 
ance  of  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid  was  influenced  by  the  ^]ie  refift. 
nature  of  its  furface,  M.  Coulomb  anointed  the  furface  ance  not  in- 
of  the  white  iron  plate  with  tallow,  and  wiped  it  part-  fiuenced  by 
ly  away,  fo  that  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  might  not 

be  fen  Ably  increafed.  The  plate  was  then  made 
ofcillate  in  water,  and  the  ofcillations  were  found  to  di-moY:.ngbo 
minifli  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  the  application  ofdy. 
the  unguent.  Over  the  furface  of  the  tallow  upon  the 
plate,  he  afterwards  fcattered,  by  means  of  a  fieve,  a 

quantity 
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quantity  of  eoarfe  fand  which  adhered  to  the  greafy  fur- 
face  ;  but  when  the  plate,  thus  prepared,  was  caufed  to 
4  ofcillate,  the  augmentation  of  refinance  was  fo  fmall, 
that  it  could  fcarcely  be  appreciated.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  conclude,  that  the  part  of  the  refiftance  which  is 
proportional  to  the  fimple  velocity,  is  owing  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  adhefion  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  and  not  to  the 
adhefion  of  thefe  particles  to  the  furface  of  the  body. 

231.  If  the  part  of  the  refiflanee  varying  with  the 
fimple  velocity  were  increafed  when  the  white  iron  plate 
was  immerged  at  greater  depths  in  the  water,  we  might 
fuppofe  it  to  be  owing  to  the  fridtion  of  the  water  on  the 
horizontal  furface,  which, like  the  friction  of  folid  bodies, 
fhould  be  proportional  to  the  fuperincumbent  preflure. 
In  order  to  fettle  this  point,  M.  Coulomb  made  the 
white  iron  plate  ofcillate  at  the  depth  of  two  centi¬ 
metres  (.787  Englifli  inches),  and  alfo  at  the  depth  of 
50  centimetres  (19.6855  Englifli  inches),  and  found  no 
difference  in  the  refiflanee;  but  as  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  loaded  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  as  an  additional  load  of  50  centimetres  of  water  could 
fcarcely  produce  a  perceptible  augmentation  of  the  re¬ 
fiftance,  M.  Coulomb  employed  another  method  of  de¬ 
ciding  the  queftion.  Having  placed  a  veffel  full  of  wa¬ 
ter  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  receiver  be¬ 
ing  furniflied  with  a  rod  and  collar  of  leather  at  its  top, 
he  fixed  to  the  hook,  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  a  harpfi- 
chord  wire,  numbered  7  in  commerce,  and  fufpended  to 
it  a  cylinder  of  copper,  like  gd ,  fig.  1.  which  plunged 
in  the  water  of  the  veffel,  and  under  this  cylinder  he 
fixed  a  circular  plane,  whofe  diameter  was  101  milli¬ 
metres  (3.976  Englifli  inches).  When  the  ofcillations 
were  finiflied,  and  confequently  the  force  of  torfion  no¬ 
thing,  the  zero  of  torfion  was  marked  by  the  aid  of  an 
.index  fixed  to  the  cylinder.  The  rod  was  then  made 
to  turn  quickly  round  through  a  complete  circle,  which 
gave  to  the  wire  a  complete  circle  of  torfion,  and  the 
fuccefiive  diminutions  of  the  ofcillations  were  carefully 
obferved.  The  diminution  for  a  complete  circle  of  tor¬ 
fion  was  found  to  he  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  circle 
for  the  firft  ofcillation,  but  always  the  fame  whether 
the  experiment  was  made  in  a  vacuum  or  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere.  A  fmall  pallet  50  millimetres  long  (1.969 
Englifli  inches)  and  10  millimetres  broad,  (0.3937 
Englifli  inches)  which  ftruck  the  water  perpendicular 
to  its  plane,  furniflied  a  fimilar  refult.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  conclude,  that  when  a  fubmerged  body  moves  in  a 
fluid,  the  preffure  which  it  fuftains,  meafuredby  the  al¬ 
titude  of  the  fuperlor  fluid,  does  not  perceptibly  increafe 
the  refiftance;  and  confequently,  that  the  part  of  this 
refiftance  proportional  to  the  fimple  velocity,  can  in  no 
refpedl  be  compared  with  the  fridtion  of  folid  bodies, 
which  is  always  proportional  to  the  preflure. 

232.  The  next  objedt  of  M.  Coulomb  was  to  afeertain 
the  refiftance  experienced  by  cylinders  that  moved 
very  flowly,  and  perpendicular  to  their  axes;  but  as  the 
particles  of  fluid  ftruck  by  the  cylinder  necefiarily  par¬ 
took  of  its  motion,  it  was  impoflible  to  negledl  the  part 
of  the  refiftance  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  velo¬ 
city,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  perform  the  ex¬ 
periments  in  fuch  a  manner  that  both  parts  of  the  re¬ 
fiftance  might  be  computed.  The  three  cylinders 
which  he  employed  were  249  millimetres  (.9803  Eng¬ 
lifli  inches)  long.  The  firft  cylinder  was  0.87  milli- 
inetres  (0.0342  Englifli  inches  or  of  an  inch)  in 
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circumference,  the  fecond  x  1.2  millimetres  (0.4409  On  the 
Engliih  inches),  and  the  third  21. 1  millimetres  (.88307  Refinance 
Englifli  inches).  They  were  fixed  by  their  middle  un-  of  *  J’uida- 
der  the  cylindrical  piece  dg,  fo  as  to  form  two  horizon-  The  refift. 
tal  radii,  whofe  length  was  124.5  millimetres  (.4901  ance  due  to 
Englifli  inches)  or  half  the  length  of  each  cylinder.  Ample 
After  making  the  neceflary  experiments  and  computa-  veloclty  1S 
tions,  he  found  that  the  part  of  the  refiftance  propor-  tionaltothe 
tional  to  the  fimple  velocity,  which,  to  avoid  circum- circumfer- 
locution,  we  ftiall  call  r,  did  not  vary  with  the  circum-  ences  of  the 
ferences  of  the  cylinders.  The  circumferences  of  thec^n(^ers* 
firft  and  third  cylinders  were  to  one  another  as  24  :  1, 
whereas  the  refiftances  were  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  1.  The 
fame  conclufion  was  deduced  by  comparing  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  the  firft  and  fecond  cylinder. 

233.  In  order  to  explain  thefe  refults,  M.  Coulomb  Caufe  of 
very  juftly  fuppofes,  that  in  confequence  of  the  mutual  this, 
adhefion  of  the  particles  of  water,  the  motion  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  is  communicated  to  the  particles  at  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  it.  The  particles  which  touch  the  cylinder 

have  the  fame  velocity  as  the  cylinder,  thofe  at  a  great¬ 
er  diftance  have  a  lefs  velocity,  and  at  the  diltance  of 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  the  velocity  ceafes  entirely, 
fo  that  it  is  only  at  that  diftance  from  the  cylinder  that 
the  mutual  adhefion  of  the  fluid  molecules  ceafes  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  refiftance.  The  refiftance  r  therefore  ftiould  The  refill- 
not  be  proportional  to  the  circumference  of  the  real ance  due  10 
cylinder,  but  to  the  circumference  of  a  cylinder  whofe 
radius  is  greater  than  the  real  cylinder  by  one-tenth  of  pr0p0rtfQn- 
an  inch.  It  confequently  becomes  a  matter  of  import-  alto  the  cir- 
ance  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  quantity  which  eumterence 
mult  be  added  to  the  real  cylinder  in  order  to  have  the 
radius  of  the  cylinder  to  which  the  refiftance  r  is  pro- wjrn 
portional,  and  from  which  it  muft  be  computed.  Cou- radii  are 
lomb  found  the  quantity  by  which  the  radius  ftiould  be  augmented 
increafed,  to  be  1.5  millimetres  (-rilro-  an  Englifli  fe  tHo 
inch)  fo  that  the  diameter  of  the  augmented  cy  linder  °^an ‘nc^* 
will  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  real  cylinder  by  double 
that  quantity,  or  an  inch. 

234.  The  part  of  the  refiftance  varying  with  the  The  refift- 
fquare  of  the  velocity,  or  that  arifing  from  the  inertia  ance  due  to 
of  the  fluid,  which  we  fliall  call  R,  was  likewife  not1^^^* 
proportional  to  the  circumferences  of  the  cylinder;  but 

the  augmentation  of  the  radii  amounts  in  this  cafe  only  proportional 
to  tHo  an  inch,  which  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  aug-to  the  dr- 
mentation  neceflary  for  finding  the  refiftance  r.  The  cumIer" 
reafon  of  this  difference  is  obvious  ;  all  the  particles  of  cylinders 
the  fluid  when  they  are  feparated  from  each  other  op-  wiien  their 
pofe  the  fame  refiftance,  whatever  be  their  velocity  ;  radii  are 
confequently  as  the  value  of  r  depends  only  on  the  ad-  augmented 
hefion  of  the  particles,  the  refiftances  due  to  this  ad-  by  iw 
hefion  will  reach  to  the  diftance  from  the  cylinder ofan  *nc  ‘ 
where  the  velocity  of  the  particles  is  o.  In  comparing  Caufe  of 
the  different  values  of  R,  the  part  of  the  refiftance  this  differ- 
which  varies  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  all  the  par-cnce* 
tides  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of 
the  cylinder  ;  but  as  it  is  only  the  particles  which  touch 
.the  cylinder  that  have  this  velocity,  it  follows  that  the 
augmentation  of  the  diameter  neceflary  for  finding  II 
muft  be  lefs  than  the  augmentation  neceflary  for  find- 

Relation 


ing  r. 


235.  In  determining  experimentally  the  part  of 
momentum  of  refiflanee  proportional  to  the  velocity,  by  ance  aKd 
two  cylinders  of  the  fame  diameter,  but  of  different  the  diame- 
lengths,  M.  Coulomb  found  that  this  momentum  was  ter*  the 

proportional  cylm(Jer?* 
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On  the  proportional  to  the  third  power  of  their  lengths.  The 


of  Fhiids6  ^ame  re^fc  ®ay  be  deduced  from  theory  j  for  fuppofing 
0  s'  each  cylinder  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  the 
length  of  each  p&rt  will  be  proportional  to  the  whole 
length.  The  velocity  of  the  correfponding  parts  will 
be  as  thefe  lengths,  and  alfo  as  the  diftance  of  the  fame 
parts  from  the  centre  of  rotation.  The  theory  likewife 
proves,  that  the  momentum  of  refiftance  depending  on 
the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  in  two  cylinders  of  the 
fame  diameter  but  of  different  lengths,  is  proportional 
to  the  fourth  power  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 

236.  When  the  cylinder  0.9803  inches  in  length,  and 
0.04409  inches  in  circumference,  was  made  to  ofcillate 
in  the  fluid  with  a  velocity  of  5.51  inches  per  fecond, 
the  part  of  the  refiftance  r  wa3equal  to  58  milligrammes, 
or  .8932  troy  grains.  And  when  the  velocity  ivas 
O.3937  inches  per  fecond,  the  refiftance  r  was  0.00414 
grammes,  or  0.637  troy  grahis. 

237.  The  preceding  experiments  were  alfo  made  in 
the  preced-  the  oil  formerly  mentioned  ;  and  it  likewife  appeared, 
tng  experi-  from  their  refults,  that  the  mutual  adhefion  of  the 
:™.ents  .  particles  of  oil  was  to  the  mutual  adhefion  of  the  par- 
W.  oil.  tichas  of  water  as  17  to  1.  But  though  this  be  the 

cafe,  M.  Coulomb  difeovered  that  the  quantity  by 
which  the  radii  of  the  cylinder  muft  be  augmented  in 
order  to  have  the  refiftance  r,  is  the  very  fame  as  when 
the  cylinder  ofcillated  in  water.  This  refult  was  very 
unexpe&ed,  as  the  greater  adhefion  between  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  oil  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate  a  much 
greater  augmentation.  When  the  cylinders  ofcillated 
both  in  oil  and  water  with  the  fame  velocity,  the  part 
of  the  refiftance  R  produced  by  the  inertia  of  the  fluid 
particles  which  the  cylinder  put  in  motion,  was  almoft 
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the  fame  in  both.  As  this  part  of  the  refiftance  depends  On  the 
on  the  quantity  of  particles  put  in  motion,  and  not  on  R*e^a- \ce 
their  adhefion,  the  refiftances  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  ,,ot 
particles  will  be  in  different  fluids  as  their  denfities. 

238.  In  a  fubfequent  memoir  Coulomb  propofes  to  Coulomb 
determine  numerically  the  part  of  the  refiftance  pro-  promifes  to 
portional  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  to  afeertain  extend  his 
the  refiftance  of  globes  with  plain,  convex,  and  concave  th/re- 
furfaces.  He  has  found  in  general  that  the  refiftance  fiftance  of 
of  bodies  not  entirely  immerfed  in  the  fluid  is  much  fluids, 
greater  than  that  of  bodies  which  are  wholly  immerfed  ^ 

and  he  promifes  to  make  farther  experiments  upon  this 
point.  Wc  intended  on  the  prefent  occafion  to  have 
given  the  reader  a  more  complete  view  of  the  refearch- 
es  of  this  ingenious  philofopher ;  but  thefe  could  not 
well  be  underftood  without  a  knowledge  of  his  invefti- 
gations  refpe&ing  the  force  of  torfion,  which  we  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating.  In  the 
article  Mechanics,  however,  we  fhall  introduce  the 
reader  to  this  interefting  fubjedl  3  and  may  afterwards 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  him  farther  acquainted 
with  thofe  refearches  of  Coulomb,  of  which  we  have  at 
prefent  given  only  a  general  view. 

239.  The  fubjeft  of  the  refiftance  of  fluids  has  been  re-  Refearches 
cently  treated  by  the  learned  Dr  Hutton  of  Woolwich,  of  Dr  Hut- 
His  experiments  were  made  in  air,  with  bodies  of  vari-ton* 

ous  forms,  moving  with  different  velocities,  and  inclined 
at  various  angles  to  the  diredlion  of  their  motion.  The 
following  table  contains  the  refults  of  many  interefting 
experiments.  The  numbers  in  the  9th  column  reprefent 
the  exponents  of  the  power  of  the  velocity  which  the 
refiftances  in  the  8th  column  bear  to  each  other. 


Carle  I.  Shewing  the  Reffance  of  He  mi/p  her  es,  Cones,  Cylinders ,  and  Globes ,  in  different  P  of  lions,  and  moving 

with  different  Velocities . 


Velocity  per  fe- 
coud. 


Small  he- 
mifphere, 
4^:  inches 
clia.  flat  fide. 


Feet. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
*3 
r4 
*5 
16 

*7 

18 

*9 

20 


Mean  proporti¬ 
onal  numbers. 


Ounces  av. 
,028 
048 
072 
103 

I4I 

184 
233 
287 

349 
418 
492 

573 
661 

754 
853 
959 
073 
196 


140 
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Large  homifphere  Cl¬ 
inches  diameter. 

Cone  6f  inches  diameter. 

Cylinder  6J- 
inchesdia- 
meter. 

Globe  Cl¬ 
inches  dia¬ 
meter. 

Power  of  the  vel, 
to  which  the  re¬ 
fiftance  is  propor¬ 
tional. 

Flat  fide. 

Round  fide. 

Vertex. 

Bife. 

Ounces  av. 

Ounces  av. 

Ounces  av. 

Ounces  av. 

Ounces  av. 

Ounces  av. 

.O51 

.020 

.028 

.064 

.050 

.027 

.096 

•039 

.048 

.109 

.090 

.047 

.'148 

.063 

.071 

.162 

•I43 

.068 

.21 1 

.092 

.098 

.225 

.205 

.094 

.284 

.123 

.129 

.298 

.278 

.125 

.368 

.160 

.168 

.382 

.360 

.162 

.464 

.199 

.211 

.478 

•456 

.205 

•573 

.242 

.260 

.587 

•565 

•255 

.698 

.292 

-3X5 

.71 2 

.688 

.3 10 

2.O52 

.836 

•347 

•376 

•850 

'.826 

•370 

2.042 

.988 

•4°9 

.440 

1. 000 

•979 

•435 

2.036 

1-I54 

.478 

.512 

1. 166 

I-I4J 

•5°5 

2.03I 

*■336 

•552 

•589 

!-34<> 

!-327 

.581 

2.031 

i-53  8 

•634 

•673 

1.546 

1.526 

.663 

2.033 

1-757 

.722 

.762 

1.763 

1  -745 

•752 

2.038 

1.928 

.818  . 

.858 

2.002 

1.986 

.848 

2.044 

2.998 

.921 

•959 

2.260 

2.246 

•949 

2.047 

2.542 

J-033 

1.069 

2.540 

2.528 

I-°57 

2.O51 

288 

1 19 

126 

291 

285 

124 

2.O40 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

D 


From 


'jS  2 

On  the  240.  From  the  preceding  experiments  we  may  draw 
f  Find*6  the  following  conclufions  :  i,  That  the  refiftance  is  near- 
, ul  11  .  3v  proportional  to  the  furfaces,  a  fmall  increafe  taking 

Refuhs  of  place  when  the  furfaces  and  the  velocities  are  great.  2. 
thepreced-  The  refinance  to  the  fame  furface  moving  with  differ¬ 
ing  experi-  ent  velocities,  is  nearly  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  } 
Hicms,  but  it  appears  from  the  9th  column  that  the  exponent 
increafes  with  the  velocity.  3.  The  round  and  (harp  ends 
of  folids  fuftain  a  greater  refiftance  than  the  flat  ends 
of  the  fame  diameter.  4.  The  refiftance  to  the  bafe  of 
the  hemifphere  is  to  the  refiftance  on  the  convex  fide, 
or  the  whole  fphere,  as  2f  to  1,  inftead  of  2  to  i,  as 
given  by  theory.  5.  The  refiftance  on  the  bafe  of  the 
cone  is  to  the  refiftance  ori  the  vertex  nearly  as  2^  to 
I  ;  and  in  the  fame  ratio  is  radius  to  the  fine  of  half 
the  angle  at  the  vertex.  Hence  in  fhis  cafe  the  refift¬ 
ance  is  directly  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
the  tranfverfie  fe&ion  being  the  fame.  6.  The  refiftance 
of  the  bafe  of  a  hemifphere,  the  bafe  of  a  cone,  and  the 
bafe  of  a  cylinder,  are  all  different,  though  thefe  bafes 
be  exadlly  equal  and  fimilar. 

241.  The  following  table  contains  the  refiftance  fuf- 
tained  by  a  globe  1.963  inches  in  diameter.  The  fourth 
column  is  the  quotient  of  the  refiftance  by  experiment, 
divided  by  the  theoretical  refiftance. 


Part  II. 

242.  It  appears  from  a  companion  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  On  the 
4th  columns,  that  when  the  velocity  is  fmall  The  re~  Refinance 
fiftance  by  experiment  is  nearly  equal  to  that  deduced  ot  Flui(h« 
from  theory  ;  but  that  as  the  velocity  increafes,  the 
former  gradually  exceeds  the  latter  till  the  velocity  is 

1300  feet  per  fecond,  when  it  becomes  twice  as  great. 

The  difference  between  the  two  refiftances  then  in¬ 
creafes,  and  reaches  its  maximum  between  the  veloci¬ 
ties  of  1600  and  1700  feet.  It  afterwards  decreafes 
gradually  as  the  velocity  increafes,  and  at  the  velocity 
of  20C0  the  refiftance  by  experiment  is  again  double 
of  the  theoretical  refiftance. — By  confidering  the  nura* 
bers  in  column  5th  it  will  be  feen,  that  in  flow  motions 
the  refiftances  are  nearly  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  y 
that  this  ratio  increafes  gradually,  though  not  regularly, 
till  at  the  velocity  of  1500  or  1 600  feet  it  arrives  at  its 
maximum.  It  then  gradually  diminishes  as  the  velo¬ 
city  increafes. 

Conclufions  fimilar  to  thefe  were  deduced  from  ex¬ 
periments  made  with  globes  of  a  larger  fize. 

243.  The  following  table  contains  the  refiftance  of  a 
plane  inclined  at  various  angles,  according  to  experi¬ 
ment,  and  according  to  a  formula  deduced  from  the 
experiments. 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 


Experi¬ 
ments  with 
a  globe 
1*965 

inches  in 
diameter. 


Table  II.  Containing  the  Re/i/I  a  nee  to  a  Globe  1.965 
Inches  in  Diameter  ^  moving  with  various  Velocities , 
according  to  Theory  and  Experiment , 


Velocity 
of  the 
Glohe 
per  fe- 
.  ond 

Refinance  by 
experiment. 

Refinance 
by  theory. 

Ratio  be¬ 
tween  the 
experimental 
and  theoreti¬ 
cal  refiftance. 

Power  of  the 
velocity  to 
which  the  re¬ 
fiftance  is  pro¬ 
portional. 

Feet. 

Oz.  avoir. 

Oz.  avoir. 

5 

o.oc6 

0.005 

1.20 

•10 

0.0245 

0.020 

1-23 

*5 

°*°55 

0.044 

1-2  5 

20 

0.100 

0,079 

1.27 

25 

o^57 

0. 1 25 

1.28 

2.022 

30 

0.23 

0.177 

I‘3° 

2.Q59 

40 

c.42 

0.314 

I*33 

2.068 

50 

0.67 

0.491 

3.36 

2.075 

100 

2.72 

1.964 

1.38 

2.059 

■  200 

1 1 

7-9 

1.40 

2.041 

3°d 

25 

18.7 

Mi 

2.039 

400 

45 

3M 

i*43 

2.039 

500  ' 

72 

-  49 

3.47 

2.044 

600 

107 

71 

I*5I 

2.051 

700 

151 

96 

*•5  7 

2.059 

800 

205 

1 26 

1.63 

2.067 

900 

271 

*59 

1.70 

2.077 

IOCO 

350 

496 

1.78 

2.086 

IIOO 

442 

238 

1.86 

2.095 

'  1200 

546 

283 

1.90 

2.102 

I3OO 

66 1 

33 2 

1.99  ' 

2.107 

I4OO 

785 

383 

2.04 

2.1 1 1 

1500 

916 

442 

2.07 

2.113 

x6oo 

1051 

503 

2.09 

2.113 

1700 

use 

568 

2.08 

2.1 1 1 

1800 

l3l9 

636 

2.07 

2.108 

1900 

r447 

709 

2.04 

2.104 

2000 

1 J69 

786 

2.00 

2.098 

I 

2 

3 

1  4 

5 

Table  III.  Containing  the  Refinances  to  a  Plane  in - 
dined  at  various  Angles  to  the  Line  of  its  Motion . 


Inclination 
of  the  plane. 

Refinances  by 
experiment. 

Refiftances  by 
the  formula 
O.84 

i  Sines  of  the 
angles  to  ra¬ 
dius  .8  40. 

Degrees. 

Oz.  avoir. 

Oz  avoir. 

O 

.000 

.000 

.000 

5 

.015 

.009 

•°73 

10 

.044 

•°35 

.146 

*5 

.082 

.076 

.217 

20 

.133 

.131 

.287 

25 

.200 

T99 

•355 

3° 

.278 

.278 

.420 

35 

•362 

•363 

.482 

40 

.448 

•45° 

•540 

45 

•534 

■53  S’ 

•594 

50 

.619 

.613 

•  643 

55 

.684 

.680 

.688 

'60 

•729 

•736 

•727 

65 

.770 

.778 

.761 

70 

.803 

.So  8 

.789 

75 

.823 

.826 

.81 1 

80 

•835 

.836 

.827 

85 

•839 

.839 

.838 

90 

.840 

.84O 

.840 

1 

2 

3 

4 

244.  The  plane  with  which  the  preceding  experiments, 
were  performed  was  32  fquare  inches,  and  always  mo¬ 
ved  with  a  velocity  of  12  feet  per  fecond.  The  refin¬ 
ances  which  this  plane  experienced  are  contained  in 
column  2 cl.  From  the  numbers  in  that  column  Dr 
Hutton  deduced  the  formula  .841 where  s  is  the 
fine,  and  c  the  cofine  of  the  angles  of  inclination  in  the 
firft  column.  The  refiftances  computed  from  this  for¬ 
mula  are  contained  in  column  3d,  and  agree  very  near¬ 
ly 


Chap.  HI 

On  the  1  y  with  the  refinances  deduced  from  experiment.  The 
Refular  ce  ^  column  contains  the  fines  of  the  angles  in  the  firft 
of  fluids,^  co]umn  t0  a  radius  .84,  in  order  to  compare  them  with 
"  the  refinances  which  have  obvioiafly  no  relation  either 
to  the  fines  of  the  angles  or  to  any  power  of  the  fines 
From  the  angle 


o  to  about  6o°  the  refiftances  are 
]efs  than  the  lines ;  but  from  6o°  to  90°  they  are  fome- 


HYDRODY  N  AMICS. 

to  our  theory  neglecting  that  part  of  the  force  which  ^  p!ation 
after  refokition  a&s  parallel  to  the  plane,  but  which  ac-  0  &l“lds* 
cording  to  experiments  is  really  a  part  of  the  force  which  u— 
a£ts  upon  the  plane.  ^ 

247.  Mr  Vince  made  alfo  a  number  of  experiments Experi- 
on  the  refiftance  of  hcmifpheres,  globes,  and  cylinders, ments  with 


Researches 
of  Mr 
Vince. 


Determina¬ 
tion  of  the 
refiftance 
when  the 
body  mo¬ 
ved  in  the 
$uid. 


what  greater. 

245.  The  experiments  of  Mr  Vince  were  made  with 
bodies  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  Surface  of  wa¬ 
ter  5  and  he  determined  the  refinance  which  they  expe¬ 
rienced,  both  when  they  moved  in  the  fluid  at  reft,  and 
when  they  received  the  impulfe  of  the  moving  fluid. 
In  the  experiments  contained  in  the  following  table, 
the  body  moved  in  the  fluid  with  a  velocity  of  0.66 
feet  in  a  fecond.  The  angles  at  which  the  planes 
fl ruck  the  fl*id  are  contained  in  the  firft  column. 
■The  fecond  column  thews  the  refinance  by  experiment 
in  the  dire&ion  of  their  motion  in  troy  ounces.  The 
third  column  exhibits  the  refinance  by  theory,  the  per¬ 
pendicular  diftance  being  fuppofed  the  fame  as  by  ex¬ 
periment.  The  fourth  column  fhews  the  power  of  the 
fine  of  the  angle  to  which  the  refiftance  is  proportional, 
and  was  computed  in  the  following  manner.  Let  0  be 
the  fine  of  the  angle,  radius  being  I,  and  r  the  refin¬ 
ance  at  that  angle.  Suppofe  r  to  vary  as  sm ,  then  we 
»  1 

have  rm  :  sm=z  0.2321  :  r  hence  and 

and  by  fubfth 


fpheres, 
a  globe  s,  and 


r — Log.  0.2321 


.  _ _ _ _  A  .  .  /  t  • 

which  moved  with  a  velocity  of  0.542  feet  per  fecond.  eml 

He  found  that  the  refinance  to  the  fphericai  fide  of  ag. _ 

hemifphere  was  to  the  refiftance  on  its  bafe  as  0.034  is  cylinders, 
to  0.08339  )  that  the  refinance  of  the  flat  fide  of  a 
hemifphere  was  to  the  refinance  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
lame  diameter,  and  moving  with  the  fame  velocity,  as 
0.08339  is  to  0.07998  ;  and  that  the  refinance  to  a 
complete  globe  is  to  the  refinance  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
fame  diameter,  and  with  the  fame  velocity,  as  I  :« 2.23. 

248.  The  following  refults  were  obtained,  when  the Determi&i- 
plane  was  ftruek  by  the  moving  fluid.  The  2d  column  t!»n  of  ^ 
of  the  following  table  contains  the  refinance  by  experi-^^^ 
ment,  and  the  3d  column  the  refiftance  by  theory  frombody  [s 
the  perpendicular  force,  fuppofing  it  to  Vary  as  the  fine  ftruek  by 

cf  the  inclination.  the  moving; 

fluid. 

Table  V.  Containing  the  Rejiflance  of  a  Plane  ft  ruck 
by  the  Fluid  in  Motion ,  and  inclined  at  different 
Angles  to  the  direBion  of  its  Path . 


;  s7i- 10.2 

_  _  Log.  , 

therefore  tn'zz  T 

Log.  s 

tuting  their  corresponding  values,  inftead  of  r  and  s  we 
fhall  have  the  values  of  m  or  the  numbers  in  the  fourth 
dolumn. 

Table  IV.  Containing  the  Refjlance  of  a  Plane  Surface 
moving  in  a  Fluid,  and  placed  at  different  Angles  to 
the  Path  of  its  Motion . 


Angle  of 
inclination. 

Refiftance  by 
experiment. 

Refiftance  by 
theory. 

Degrees. 

Cz. 

dwts. 

grs 

Oz. 

dwts. 

grs. 

90 

I 

*7 

I  2 

I 

*7 

I  2 

80 

I 

l7 

O 

I 

r6 

22 

70 

I 

1 5 

I  2 

I 

15 

6 

60 

I 

1 2 

12 

I 

1 2 

n 

5° 

I 

18 

10 

I 

18 

*7 

40 

I 

4 

IO 

l 

4 

2 

3° 

0 

18 

l8 

0 

18 

18 

20 

0 

12 

I  2 

O 

12 

*9 

10 

O 

6 

4 

O 

6 

12 

Angle  of 
inclination. 

Refiftance  by 
experiment. 

Refiftance  by 
theory. 

Power  of  the  fine 
ef  the  angle  to 
which  the  refill 
ance  is  proportion¬ 
al. 

Degrees, 

10 

20 

3^ 

40 

50 

60 

70 

So 

90 

Troy  ounces.. 
0.0 1 1  2 
0.0364 
O.0769 
0.1 174 
O.I552 
O.I902 
0.2125 
C.2237 
O.232I 

Troy  ounces. 
0.0012 
O.OO93 
C.0290 
O.0616 
0.1043 
0.1476 
0.1926 
0.2217 
c.2321 

Exponents. 

i-73 
*•73 
*■5  4 

1.54 

M1 

1.3  S 

1.42 

2.4  X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

'  246.  According  to  the  theory  the  refiftance  ftiould 
vary  as  the  cube  of  the  fine,  whereas  from  an  angle  of  90° 
it  decreafes  in  a  lefs  ratio,  but  no*-  as  any  conftant  power, 
nor  as  any  function  of  the  fine  and  coline.  Hence  the 
n&ual  refiftance  always  exceeds  that  which  is  deduced 
from  theory,  aflfurriing  the  perpendicular  refiftance  to  be 
the  fame.  The  eaufe  of  this  difference  is  partly  owing 


249.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  refults,  that  the 
refiftance  varies  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  at  which  the 
fluid  ftrikes  the  plane,  the  difference  between  theory 
and  experiment  being  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  necelfary  inaccuracy  of  the  experiments. 

By  comparing  the  preceding  table  with  Tab!*.  IV. 
it  will  be  found  that  the  refiftance  of  a  plane  moving 
in  a  fluid  is  to  the  refiftance  of  the  fame  plane  when 
ftruck  by  the  fluid  in  motion  as  5  to  6.  In  both  Hiefe 
cafes  the  actual  effect  on  the  plane  mu  ft  be  the  lame, 
and  therefore  the  difference  in  the  refiftance  can  arife 
only  from  the  action  of  the  fluid  behind  the  body  in 
the  former  cafe. 

Chap.  IV.  On  the  Ofc  illation  of  Fluids  ,  and  the  Un¬ 
dulation  of  W aves. 

Prop.  I. 

250.  The  ofcillations  of  water  in  a  fyphon,  con-0ntheof- 

lifting  of  two  vertical  branches  and  a  horizontal  dilation  of 

one,  are  ifochronous,  and  have  the  fame  dura~waJer  m  a 

J  f.  .  lyphon. 

5  D  2  lion 


7^4  H  YD  ROD 

^FKiids"  *'on  as  oscillations  °f  3  pendulum,  whofe 
&c.  2?ngth  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  ofcilla- 
u— ting  column  of  water. 

Plate 

*nto  tbe  tube  MNOP,  having  its  internal  diame¬ 
ter  everywhere  the  fame,  introduce  a  quantity  of  water. 
When  the  water  is  in  equilibrio,  the  two  furfaccs  A B, 
CD  will  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  line  AD.  If  this 
equilibrium  be  difturbed  by  making  the  fyphon  ofcil- 
late  round  the  point  y,  the  water  will  rife  and  fall  al¬ 
ternately  in  the  vertical  branches  after  the  fyphon  is  at 
reft.  Suppofe  the  water  to  rife  to  KF  in  the  branch 
MO,  it  will  evidently  fall  to  GH  in  the  other 
branch,  fo  that  CG  is  equal  to  AE.  Then  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  force  which  makes  the  water  ofcillate, 
is  the  weight  of  the  column  EFKL,  which  is  double 
the  column  EABF  3  and  that  this  force  is  to  the 
•whole  weight  of  the  water,  as  2  AE  is  to  AOPD. 
3-  Now,  let  P  be  a  pendulum,  whofe  length  is  equal  to 
half  the  length  of  the  ofeiliating  column  AOPD,  and 
which  defer ibes  to  the  loweft  point  S  arches  PS,  equal 
to  AE  3  then  2  AE  :  AOPDzz  AE  :  QP,  becaufe  AE 
is  one-half  of  2  AE,  and  QP  one-half  of  AOPD. 
Confequently,  ftnee  AOPD  is  a  conftant  quantity,  the 
force  which  makes  the  water  ofcillate  is  always  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  fpace  which  it  runs  through,  and  its  ofcil- 
lations  are  therefore  ifochronous.  The  force  which 
makes  the  pendulum  deferibe  the  arch  PS,  is  to  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  as  PS  is  to  PQ,  or  as  AE  is 
to  hnce  AEzrPS  3  but  the  force  which  makes  the 
water  ofcillate,  is  to  the  weight  of  the  whole,  water  in 
the  fame  ratio  5  confequently,  fince  the  pendulum  P, 
and  the  column  AOPD,  are  influenced  by  the  very 
fame  force,  their  ofcillations  muft  be  performed  in  the 
fame  time,  Q.  E.  D. 

251.  Cor.  As  the  ofcillations  of  water  and  of  pen¬ 
dulums  are  regulated  by  the  fame  laws,  if  the  ofcillat- 
ing  column  of  water  is  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the 
time  in  which  the  ofcillations  are  performed  will  111- 
creafe  or  diminifh  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
length  of  the  pendulum. 

Scholium. 

252.  This  fubjedl  has  been  treated  in  a  general  man¬ 
ner,  by  Newton  and  different  philofophers,  who  have 

■  fhewn  how  to  determine  the  time  of  an  ofcillation, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  the  fyphon.  See  the  Principia, 
Jib.  ii.  Prop.  45,  46.  Boffut’s  Iraite  d^Hydrodyna- 
unique ,  tom.  i.  Notes  fur  le  Chap ,  II.  Part  //.  Bcr- 
nouil/i  Opera,  tom.  iii.  p.  125.  and  Encyclopedia  art. 
Omits, 

Prop.  II. 

dSaftoorf  253-  T2ie  undulations  of  waves  are  performed  in 
waves.  °  t2ie  farcm  time  as  the  ofcillations  of  a  pendulum 
whofe  length  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  wave, 
or  to  the  diftance  between  two  neighbouring 
cavities  or  eminences. 

TlS-  4-  In  the  waves  A  B  C  D  E  F,  the  undulations  are 
performed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  higheft  parts 
A,  C,  E  become  the  loweft  3  and  as  the  force  which 
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depreffes  the  eminences  A,  C,  E,  is  always  the  weight  Ofcillation 
or  water  contained  in  thefe  eminences,  it  is  obvious  of*  Fluids, 
that  the  undulations  of  waves  are  of  the  fame  kind  as  v  ^c* 
the  undulations  or  ofcillations  of  water  in  a  fyphon.  it 
follows,  therefore,  from  Prop.  I.  that  if  we  take  a 
pendulum,  whofe  length  is  one-half  BM,  or  half  the 
diftance  between  the  higheft  and  loweft  parts  of  the 
wave,  ‘the  higheft  parts  of  each  wave  will  defeend  to 
the  loweft  parts  during  one  ofcillation  of  the  pendulum, 
and  in  the  time  of  another  ofcillation  will  again  be¬ 
come  the  higheft  parts.  The  pendulum,  therefore,  will 
perform  two  ofcillations  in  the  time  that  each  wave 
performs  one  undulation,  that  is,  in  the  time  that  each 
wave  deferibes  the  fpace  AC  or  BD,  between -two 
neighbouring  eminences  or  cavities,  which  is  called  the 
breadtn  of  the  wave.  Now  if  a  pendulum,  whofe  length 
is  one-half  BM,  performs  two  ofcillations  in  the  above 
time,  it  will  require  a  pendulum  four  times  that  length 
to  perform  only  one  ofcillation  in  the  fame  time,  that 
is,  a  pendulum  whofe  length  is  AC  or  BD,  fince  4X4 
BM~2  BM=AC  or  BD.  Q.  E .  D. 

Scholium. 

, The  explanation  of  the  ofcillation  of  waves  con¬ 
tained  in  the  two  preceding  proportions,  was  firft  given 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Principia ,  lib.ii.  Prop.  44. 

He  conndcred  it  only  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
fince  it  fuppofes  the  waves  to  rife  and  fall  perpendicu¬ 
larly  like  the  water  in  the  vertical  branches  of  the  fy¬ 
phon,  while  their  real  motion  is  partly  circular.  The 
theory  of  Newton  was,  neverthelefs,  adopted  by  fuc- 
ceeding  philofophers,  and  gave  rife  to  many  analogous 
difeuflions  refpedting  the  undulation  of  waves.  ^eryN*ewthe 
lately,  however,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  M.  Flau-of  the  for-^ 
gergues,  to  overturn  the  theory  of  Newton.  From  a  nation  of 
number  of  experiments  on  the  motion  and  figure  0f waves  b? 
waves,  an  account  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Journal^'  Fiau~ 
des  Spavans ,  for  O&ober  1789,  M.  Flaugergues  con _£er&ues> 
eludes,  that  a  wave  is  not  the  refult  of  a  motion  in  the 
particles  of  water,  by  which  they  afeend  and  defeend 
alternately  in  a  ferpentine  line,  when  moving  frem  the 
place  where  the  water  received  the  fhock  3  but  that  it 
is  an  intumefcence  which  this  (hock  occafions  around 
the  place  where  it  is  received,  by  the  depreflion  that 
is  there  produced.  This  intumefcence  afterwards 
propagates  itfelf  circularly,  while  it  removes  from 
the  place  where  the  fhock  firft  raifed  it  above  the 
level  of  the  ftagnant  water.  A  portion  of  the  ftagnant 
water  then  flows  from  all  Tides  into  the  hollow  formed 
at  the  place  where  the  fhock  was  received  5  this  hollow 
is  thus  heaped  with  fluid,  and  the  water  is  elevated  fo 
as  to  produce  all  around  another  intumefcence,  or  a  new 
wave,  which  propagates  itfelf  circularly  as  before. 

The  repetition  of  this  effc£l  produces  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  a  number  of  concentric  rings,  fuccefiively 
elevated  and  depreffed,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
an  undulatory  motion.  This  interefting  lubjeft  has 
alfo  been  difculTed  by  M.  La  Grange,  in  his  Mecha - 
tuque  Nnalytique ,  to  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader 
for  farther  information.  See  alfo  fome  excellent  re¬ 
marks  on  this  fubjeft,  in  Mr  Leflie’s  Effay  on  Heat, 
p.  225.  and  note  29. 
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}  clraulic  255.  TO  defcribe  the  various  machines  In  which 
1  chines,  water  is  the  impelling  power,  would  be  an  endlefs  and 
unprofitable  talk.  Thofe  machines  which  can  be  dri¬ 
ven  by  wind,  fleam,  and  the  force  of  men  or  horfes,  as 
well  as  they  can  be  driven  by  water,  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  fcience  of  hydraulics.  By  hydraulic  ma¬ 
chinery,  therefore,  we  are  to  underftand  thofe  various 
contrivances  by  which  water  can  be  employed  as  the 
impelling  power  of  machinery  ;  and  thofe  machines 
which  are  employed  to  raife  water,  or  which  could 
not  operate  without  the  afliftance  of  that  fluid. 

Chap.  I.  On  Water  Wheels . 

I  rerent  2 56.  Water- wheels  are  divided  into  three  kinds, 

k  ds  of  overfhot* wheels,  breaft-vheels,  and  underfhot-wheels, 

v  Ss  which  derive  their  names  from  the  manner  in  which 

the  water  is  delivered  upon  their  circumferences. 

Sect.  I.  On  Over/Jjot-Whee/s. 

I  crintion  257*  An  over^ot“w^eel  *s  a  wheel  driven  by  the 
o  n  over-  "'eight  of  water,  conveyed  into  buckets  difpofed  on  its 
i  t wheel  circumference.  It  is  reprefented  in  fig.  5.  where  ABC 
Plate  ^  is  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  furniflied  with  a  num- 
iiLXIX.  ker  0£  f)Uckets.  The  canal  MN  conveys  the  water  in- 
Ig’  1  ’  to  the  fecond  bucket  from  the  top  A  a.  The  equili¬ 

brium  of  the  wheel  is  therefore  deftroyed  ;  and  the 
power  of  the  bucket  A  a,  to  turn  the  wheel  round  its 
centre  of  motion  O,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  bucket  were  fufpended  at  m,  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  lever  O  m9  c  being  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  bucket,  and  O  m  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
fulcrum  O  to  the  direction  c  m9  in  which  the  force  is 
exerted.  In  confcquence  of  this  definition  of  equili¬ 
brium,  the  wheel  will  move  round  in  the  direction  AB, 
the  bucket  A  a  will  be  at  d,  and  the  empty  bucket  h 
will  take  the  place  qf  A  a,  and  receive  water  from  the 
fpout  N.  The  force  adting  on  the  wheel  is  now  the 
water  in  the  bucket  d  adting  with  a  lever  n  Q,  and 
the  water  in  the  bucket  A  a  adting  with  a  lever  m  O. 
The  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  therefore  increafe  with 
the  number  of  loaded  buckets,  and  with  their  diflance 
from  the  vertex  of  the  wheel  ;  for  the  lever  by  which 
they  tend  to  turn  the  wheel  about  its  axis,  increafes  as 
the  buckets  approach  to  c,  where  their  power,  repre¬ 
fented  by  e  O,  is  a  maximum.  After  the  buckets  have 
palled  e ,  the  lever  by  which  they  ad  gradually  dimi- 
niflies,  they  lofe  by  degrees  a  fmall  portion  of  their  wa¬ 
ter;  and  as  foon  as  they  reach  B  it  is  completely  difehar- 
ged.  When  the  wheel  begins  to  move,  its  velocity 
will  increafe  rapidly  till  the  quadrant  of  buckets  be  is 
completely  filled.  While  thefe  buckets  are  defending 
through  the  inferior  quadrant  e  P,  and  the  buckets  on 
the  left  hand  of  b  are  receiving  water  from  the  fpeut, 
the  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  ftill  increafe;  but  the  in¬ 
crements  of  velocity  will  be  fmaller  andfmaller,  fince  the 
levers  by  which  the  inferior  buckets  ad  are  gradually 
diminifliing.  As  foon  as  the  highefl  bucket  Ac  has 
reached  the  point  B  where  it  is  emptied,  the  whole  fe- 
4 


micircumference  nearly  of  the  wheel  is  loaded  with  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  the  bucket  at  B  is  difeharging  its  con¬ 
tents,  the  bucket  at  A  is  filling,  fo  that  the  load  in 
the  buckets,  by  which  the  w'heel  is  impelled,  will  be 
always  the  fame,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  be¬ 
come  uniform. 

258.  In  order  to  find  the  power  of  the  loaded  arch  Method  of 
to  turn  the  wheel,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  find  computing 
a  weight  which  fufpended  at  the  oppofite  extremity  ^ 

will  balance  the  loaded  arch  or  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  [he^vater 
wre  mull  multiply  the  wTeight  of  water  in  each  bucket in  the  load* 
by  the  length  of  the  virtual  lever  by  which  it  ads,  ed  arch, 
and  take  the  fum  of  all  thefe  momenta  for  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  loaded  arch.  It  will  be  much  eaficr,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  refult  will  be  the  fame,  if  we  multiply 
the  weight  of  all  the  water  on  the  arch  AB,  by  the 
diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  from  the  fulcrum 
or  centre  of  motion  O.  Now,  by  the  property  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  (fee  Mechanics),  the  diftance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  circular  arch  from  its  centre,  is  a 
fourth  proportional  to  half  the  arch,  the  radius,  and  the 
line  of  half  the  arch.  Since  the  vertical  bucket  b  has  no 
power  to  turn  the  wheel  if  it  were  filled,  and  fince  two 
or  three  buckets  between  B  and  P  are  always  empty,  wTe 
may  fafely  fuppofe  that  the  loaded  arch  never  exceeds 
1600,  fo  that  if  R  zr  radius  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  we 
lhall  have  the  length  of  half  the  loaded  arch,  or  8o°z= 

2  Rx 3*1416 XiVlr—Rx  **396  ;  and  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  fulcrum  O,  =:GO= 

RxSin.  8o° 

Now,  if  N  be  the  number  of  buck'ets 


160  N  4  N 


will  be  the  number  of 


Rx  1.396 

in  the  wheel,  .  , 

36°  9 

buckets  in  the  loaded  arch  ;  and  if  G  be  the  number 
of  ale  gallons  contained  in  each  bucket,  the  weight 
of  the  water  in  each  bucket  will  be  i.02XG  pounds, 
avoirdupois.  The  weight  of  the  water,  therefore,  in 
4  N 

the  loaded  arch,  will  be  - —  x  10.2  G.  and  confe- 

9 

quently  the  momentum  of  the  loaded  arch  will  be  =3 

4N  _  RxSin.  8o°  4N 

—  x  10.2  G  X-n-x - — X  10.2  G  X0.633S 

9  RX  1.396  9  00 

4  N 

=  X  6.465  G  pounds  avoirdupois.  Hence,  we 

have  the  following  rule  :  Multiply  the  conftant  number 
6.465  by  4  of  the  number  of  buckets  in  the  wheel,  and. 
this  product  by  the  number  of  ale  gallons  in  each  buc¬ 
ket  ;  and  the  refult  will  be  the  effedlive  weight,  or  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  water  in  the  loaded  arch.  For  a  de- 
feription  of  the  beft  form  that  can  be  given  to  the  buc¬ 
kets,  fee  the  article  IVjTER-Works .  Dr  Robifon  has 
there  recommended  a  mode  of  conltrudting  the  buckets 
invented  by  Mr  Burns,  who  divided  each  bucket  into 
two  by  means  of  a  partition  ;  but  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  allured,  on  the  authority  of  an  ingenious  mill-' 
wright,  who  wrought  with  Mr  Burns  at  the  time 
when  wheels  of  this  kind  were  conftrudted,  that  the 
inner  bucket  is  never  filled  with  water,  and  that  much 
of  the  power  is  thus  loft.  The  partition  prevents  the 
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introduction  of  the  fluid,  and  the  water  is  driven  back¬ 
wards  by  the  efcape  of  the  included  air. 

259.  In  the  conftru&ion  of  overfhot-wheels,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  determine  what  fhould  be  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  wheel  relatively  to  the  height  of  the  fall. 

It  is  evident  that  its  diameter  cannot  exceed  the  height 
of  the  fall.  Some  mechanical  writers  have  demonffra- 
ted  that,  in  theory,  an  over  (hot-  wheel  will  produce  a 
maximum  elfecl  when  its  diameter  is  two-thirds  of  that 
height,  the  water  being  fuopofed  to  fall  into  the  buck¬ 
ets  with  the  velocity  of  the  wheel.  But  this  rule  is 
palpably  erroneous,  and  direClly  repugnant  to  the  refults 
of  experiment.  For  if  the  height  of  the  fall  be  48  feet, 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  will,  according  to  this  rule, 
be  32  feet  \  and  the  water  having  to  fall  through  16 
feet  before  it  reaches  the  buckets,  will  have  a  velocity 
of  32  feet  per  fecond,  which,  according  to  the  hypo¬ 
thecs,  muft  alfo  be  the  velocity  of  the  wheel’s  circum¬ 
ference.  But  Smeaton  has  proved,  that  a  maximum  ef- 
fedl  is  produced  by  an  overfliot-wheel  of  any  diameter, 
when- its  velocity  is  only  three  feet  per  fecond.  The 
chevalier  de  Borda  has  fliewn,  that  ovcrlhot-wheels 
will  produce  a  maximum  effedl  when  their  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  fall  j  and  this  is  completely 
confirmed  by  Mr  Smeaton’s  experiments.  From  a 
great  number  of  trials,  Mr  Smeaton  has  concluded, 

“  that  the  higher  the  wheel  is  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  defeent,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect.”  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  affign  the  reafon  of  this.  The  water 
which  is  conveyed  into  the  buckets  can  produce  very 
little  effe£l  by  its  impulfe,  even  if  its  velocity  be  great ; 
both  on  account  of  the  obliquity  with  which  it  flrikes 
the  buckets,  and  in  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  water 
occafioned  by  a  conflderable  quantity  of  the  fluid  being 
dailied  over  their  fides.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  expell¬ 
ing  an  increafe  of  efledl  from  the  impulfe  of  the  water 
occafioned  by  its  fall  through  one-third  of  the  whole 
height,  we  fhould  allow  it  to  a£t  through  this  height 
by  its  gravity,  and  therefore  make  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  as  great  as  poflible.  But  a  difadvantage  attends 
even  this  rule  ;  for  if  the  water  is  conveyed  into  the 
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of  the  wheel.  In  thefe  experiments  he  employed  a  fmallo  <  W  a  ter. 
wheel,  20  inches  in  duunater,  having  its  circumference  Wlv els. 
furni filed  with  48  buckets.  On  the  centre  or  axle  of  this 
wheel  were  placed  4  cylinders  of  different  diameters, 
the  firtt  being  1  inch  in  diameter,  the  fecond  2  inches, 
the  third  3  inches,  and  the  fourth  4  inches.  When 
the  experiments  are  made,  a  cord  is  attached  to  one  of 
the  cylinders,  and  after  palling  over  a  pulley  a  weight 
is  fufpended  at  its  other  extremity.  By  moving  the 
wheel  upon  its  axis,  the  cord  winds  round  th  cylinder 
and  raiies  the  weight.  In  order  to  diminifli  the  fric¬ 
tion,  the  gudgeons  of  the  wheel  are  fupported  by  two 
fridlion  rollers,  and  before  the  wheel,  a  little  higher 
than  its  axis,  is  placed  a  frnall  table  which  flip  ports  a 
veflel  filled  with  water,  having  an  orifice  in  the  fide 
next  the  wheel.  Above  this  veffel  is  placed  a  large 
bottle, full  of  water  and  inverted,  having  its  mouth  im- 
merfed  a  few  lines  in  the  water,  fo  that  it  empties  it- 
felf  in  proportion  as  the  water  in  the  vciTel  is  difehar- 
ged  from  the  orifice.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  dif- 
charged  is  always  the  fame,  and  is  conveyed  from  the 
orifice  by  means  of  a  canal  to  the  buckets  of  the  wheel. 

With  this  apparatus  he  obtained  the  following  refults. 


Diameters  of 
the  Cylinders. 

A  I  t ;  t.ude  throw  gh 
which  12  ounces 
weie  elevated. 

Altitude  through 
which  24  ounces 
were  elevated. 

Inches. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Inches.  Line-. 

I 

69  9 

40  O 

2 

80  6 

43  6 

3 

Sy  6 

44  6 

4 

87  9 
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buckets  without  any  velocity,  which  mud  be  the  cafe 
when  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  equals  the  height  of 
the  fall,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  be  retarded  by 
the  impulfe  of  the  buckets  againil  the  water,  and  much 
power  would  be  loll  by  the  water  dalliing  over  them. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  inconveniences,  the 
diilanee  of  the  fpout  from  the  receiving  bucket  (hould, 
in  general,  be  about  two  or  three  inches,  that  the  Wa¬ 
ter  may  be  delivered  with  a  velocity  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  wheel  j  or,  in  other  words,  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  an  overlhot- wheel  fhould  be  two  or  three  inches 
I.e£>  than  the  greateft  height  of  the  fall  :  and  yet  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the  diameters  of  thefe  wheels 
fearcely  one-half  of  that  height.  In  fuch  a  conllrudlion 
the  lofs  of  power  is  prodigious. 

260.  The  proper  velocity  of  ovcrfliot- wheels  is  a  fub- 
je£l  on  which  mechanical  writers  have  entertained  dif¬ 
ferent  fentiments.  While  fome  have  maintained  that 
there  is  a  certain  velocity  which  produces  a  maximum 
efifefl,  Deparcieux  lias  endeavoured  to  prove  by  a  let 
of  ingenious  experiments  that  moil  work  is  performed 
by  an  overlhot- wheel  when  it  moves  (lowly,  .  J  that 
the  more  its  motion  is  retarded  by  increafing  the  work 
to  be  performed,  the  greater  will  be  the  performance 


261.  When  the  large  cylinders  were  ufed,  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  wheel  was  (mailer,  becaufe  the  reliilances 
are  proportional  to  their  diameter,  the  weight  being  the 
fame.  Hence,  it  appears,  by  comparing  the  four  re¬ 
fults  in  column  2d  with  one  another,  and  alio  the  four 
refults  iu  column  3d,  that  when  the  wheel  turns  more 
flowly,  the  effecl,  which  is  in  this  cafe  meafured  by  the 
elevation  of  the  weight,  always  increafes.  When  the 
weight  of  24  ounces  was  ufed,  the  relillance  was  twice 
as  great,  and  the  velocity  twice  as  flow,  as  when  the 
12  ounce  weight  was  employed.  But  by  comparing 
the  refults  in  column  2d  with  the  correfponding  refults 
in  column  3d,  it  appears,  that  when  the  24  ounce 
weight  was  employed,  and  the  velocity  was  only  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  when  the  12  ounce  weight  was  ufed, 
the  effedl  was  more  than  one-ha  f  the  numbers  in  the 
3d  column  being  more  than  one-half  the  numbers  in 
the  2d.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  flower  an 
overlhot- wheel  moves,  the  greater  will  be  its  perform¬ 
ance* 

262.  Thefe  experiments  of  Deparcieux  prefented  fuch 
unexpe6led  refults,  as  to  induce  other  philofophers  to  ex¬ 
amine  them  with  care.  The  chevalier  d’Arcy,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  confide  red  them  attentively.  He  maintained 
that  there  was  a  determinate  velocity  when  the  effeft 
of  the  wheel  reached  its  maximum  *,  and  he  has  fliewn, 
by  comparing  the  experiments  of  Deparcieux  with  his 
own  formulas,  that  the  overlhot  wheel  which  Depar. 
cieux  employed  never  moved  with  fuch  a  (mail  veloci 
tv  as  correfponded  with  the  maximum  effect,  and  that 

if 


Refults  cf 
the  prece¬ 
ding  expe. 
r  intents. 


An  over- 
fhot-wheel 
does  more 
wojk  the 
flower  it 
moves. 

The  cheva* 
iier  d’Arcy 
maintains 
that  there 
is  a  veloci- 
t  v  which 
gives  a 
masimu® 
effect 


fhap.  I.  HYDR01V 

i  Water-  if  he  had  increafed  the  diameter  of  his  cylinders,  or  the 
Wheels,  magnitude  of  the  weights,  his  own  experiments  would 
"  have  exhibited  the  degree  of  velocity,  when  the  eftedl 

was  the  greateft  poflible. 

is  opinion  2 63.  The  reafoning  of  the  chevalier  d’Arcy  is  com- 
^eex  Pletely  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Smeaton.  This 
riments  celebrated  engineer  concl udes  with Deparcieux  that,  ae- 
Smeaton. tcris  paribus ,  the  lefs  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the 
greater  will  be  its  eft  eel.  But  he  obferves,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  when  the  wheel  of  his  model  made  about 
30  turns  in  a  minute,  the  effedl  was  nearly  the  greateft  j 
when  it  made  30  turns,  the  eftedl  was  diminiftied  about 
one-twentieth  part  j  and  that  when  it  made  40  it  was 
diminiftied  about  one-fourth  )  when  it  made  lefs  than 
18  *-  turns,  its  motion  was  irregular,  and  when  it  was 
loaded  fo  that  it  could  not  make  18  turns,  the  wheel 
was  overpowered  by  its  load.  Mr  Smeaton  likewife 
obferves,  that  'when  the  circumferences  of  overfhot 
wheels,  whether  high  or  low,  move  with  the  velocity 
of  three  feet  per  fecond,  and  when  the  other  parts 
of  the  work  are  properly  adapted  to  it,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  greateft  poflible  eftedl.  He  allows,  however, 
that  high  wheels  may  deviate  farther  from  this  rule  be¬ 
fore  lofing  their  power  than  low  ones  can  be  permitted 
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to  do  j  and  aftures  us  that  he  has  feen  a  wheel  24  feet  On  Water- 
high  moving  at  the  rate  of  fix  feet  per  fecond,  without ,  , 

lofing  any  confiderable  part  of  its  power,  and  likewife 
a  wheel  33  feet  high  moving  very  fteadily  and  well 
with  a  velocity  but  little  exceeding  two  feet.  ~~ 

264.  The  experiments  of  the  abbe  Boffut  may  alfoAndalfo 
be  brought  forward  in  fupport  of  the  fame  reafoning.  by  the  ex- 
He  employed  a  wheel  3  feet  in  diameter,  furniChed  with 
48  buckets,  having  each  three  inches  of  depth,  and  four  0 
inches  of  width.  The  canal  which  conveyed  the  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  buckets  was  perfectly  horizontal,  and  was 
five  ihches  wide.  It  furniihed  uniformly  1194  cu¬ 
bic  inches  of  water  in  a  minute.  The  refiftance  to  be 
overcome  was  a  variety  of  weights  fixed  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  a  cord,  which,  after  pafiing  over  a  pulley  as  in 
Deparcieux’s  experiments,  winded  round  the  cylindrical 
axle  of  the  wheel.  The  diameter  of  this  cylinder  was  > 
two  inches  and  feven  lines,  and  that  of  the  gudgeons 
or  pivots  of  the  wheel  two  lines  and  a  half.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  turns  which  the  wheel  made  in  a  minute  was 
not  reckoned  till  its  motion  became  uniform,  which  al¬ 
ways  happened  when  it  had  performed  five  or  fix  revo¬ 
lutions.  When  the  wheel  was  unloaded  it  made  40^. 
turns  in  a  minute. 


Number  | 
of pounds 
railed. 

Number  of 
ieconds  in 
whit  h  the 
load  was 
railed. 

Number  of 
revolutions 
performed  by 
the  wheel.  * 

Effedl  of  the 
wheel,  or  the  pro- 
dudt  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  turns  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the 
load. 

XI 

60" 

1  iff 

131*1 

1  2 

60 

“il 

!34*t 

*3 

60 

10iir 

*36H 

14 

60 

9tf 

i37*r 

l5 

60 

9ir 

*38A 

1 6 

60 

Hi 

i38i! 

T7 

60 

Hi 

i39iV 

18 

60 

7  U 

138 

The  wheel  turned  but  ex¬ 

19 

ceedingly  flow. 

The  wheel  flopped  though 

firft  put  in  motion  by 

20 

the  hand 

to  make  it 

catch  the  water. 

265.  It  appears  evidently  from  the  lad  column, 
which  we  have  computed  on  purpofe,  that  the  effedl  in¬ 
creases  as  the  velocity  diminifhesj  but  that  the  effedl 
is  a  maximum  when  the  number  of  turns  is  849;?  in  a 
minute,  being  then  139^.  When  the  velocity  was 
farther  diminiftied  by  adding  an  additional  pound  to 
the  refiftance,  the  effect  was  diminiftied  to  1 38,  and  when 
the  velocity  was  ftill  lefs,  the  wheel  ceafed  to  move. 

Now  fince  the  wheel  was  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  9.4  2  feet  in  circumference,  the  velocity  of  its  cir¬ 
cumference  will  be  about  one  foot  four  inches  per  fe¬ 
cund,  when  it  performs  8/^  turns  in  a  minute,  or  when 
the  maximum  eftedl  is  produced.  With  Mr  Smea  ton’s 
model,  the  maximum  effedl  was  produced  whin  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  wheel’s  circumference  was  two  feet  per  fe¬ 
cond.  So  that  the  experiments  both  of  Smeaton  and 
JBoflut  concur  to  prove,  that  the  power  of  overfhot 


wheels  increafes  as  the  velocity^  diminiihes  ^  but  tha> 
there  is  a  certain  velocity,  between  one  and  two  feet 
per  fecond,  when  the  wh eel  produces  a  maximum  eftedh 
Since  when  the  wheel  was  unloaded  it  turned  40^. 
times  in  a  minute,  and  performed  only  8/^-  revolutions 
when  its  power" was  a  maximum,  the  velocity  of  the 
wheel  when  unloaded  will  be  to  its  velocity  when  the 
effedl  is  the  greateft,  as  five  to  one,  nearly. 

266.  The  chevalier  de  Borda  maintains  that  an  over-  On  the  efc 
fhot  wheel  w  ill  raife  through  the  height  of  the  fall  a  fedl  of 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  that. by  which  it  is  driven,0'^, 10 
and  Albert  Euler  has  [hewn  that  the  effedl  of  thele  u  Ktl*‘ 
wlie els  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  momentum 
or  force  which  impels  them.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Mr  Smeaton ’s  experiments,  that  when  the  work 
performed  was  a  maximum,  the  ratio  of  the  power  to 
the  effedl  was  as  four  to  three,  when  the  height  of  the 

fall 
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°WhIel?r~  ^  anc*  <luant^t^es  °f  water  expended  were  the 
ee  s* ,  leaft  j  but  that  it  was  as  four  to  two  when  the  heights 
of  the  fall  and  the  quantities  difcharged  were  the 
greatefi.  By  taking  a  mean  between  thefe  ratios,  we 
may  conclude,  in  general,  that  in  overlhot  wheels  the 
power  is  to  the  effect  as  three  to  one.  In  this  cafe  the 
power  is  fuppofed  to  be  computed  from  the  whole 
height  of  the  fall  ;  becaufe  the  water  muff  be  railed  to 
that  height  in  order  to  be  in  a  condition  of  producing 
the  fame  effect  a  fecond  time.  When  the  power  of  the 
water  is  eftimated  only  from  the  height  of  the  wheel, 
the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the  effeft  was  more  conffant, 
being  nearly  as  five  to  four. 

Tnveftiga-  .  267.  The  theory  of  overfhot  wheels  has  been  ably 
£l°r”S Euler."  Scuffed  by  Albert  Euler,  and  Lambert.  The  former 
'  of  thefe  philofophers  has  fliown  that  the  altitude  of  the 
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wheel  should  be  made  as  great  as  poffible ;  that  the  On  Wate,. 
buckets  Ihould  be  made  as  capacious  as  other  circum-  Wheels. 

fiances  will  permit ;  that  their  form  fhould  be  fuch  as  - - 

to  convey  the  water  as  near  the  loweft  point  of  the 
wheel  as  can  be  conveniently  done  5  and  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  wheel  fhould  be  flow,  that  the  buckets  may 
be  completely  filled.  He  has  likewife  fhown  that  the 
effect  of  the  wheel  increafes  as  its  velocity  is  diminifh- 
ed  ,  and  that  overfhot  wheels  fhould  be  ufed  only  when 
there  is  a  fufficient  height  of  fall.  The  refults  of  Lam- Refults  of 
bert’s  invefiigations  are  lefs  confonant  with  the  experi-Lambert’s 
ments  of  Smeaton.  By  examining  the  following  table,  refearche*‘ 
which  contains  thefe  refults,  it  will  appear  at  once  that 
he  makes  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  much  fmallerthan 
it  ought  to  be. 


Table  for  Overfhot  Mills . 


Height  of 
the  fall, 
reckoning 
from  the  fur- 
face  of  the 
ftream 

Radius  of  the 
wheel, 
reckoning 
from  the 
extremity  of 
the  buckets. 

Width  of 
the 

buckets. 

Depth  of 
the 

buckets. 

Velocity 
of  the 
wheel'per 
fecond. 

Time 
in  which 
the  wheel 
performs 
one  re¬ 
volution. 

Turns  of 
the  mill- 
ftone  for 
one  of  the 
wheel. 

Force  of 
the  water 
upon  the 
buckets. 

The 

length  of 
m,  72,  in 
Fig.  6. 
Plate 
CCLXIX. 

The 

length  of 

7i,  0,  in 

Fig.  6. 
Plate 
CCLXIX. 

Quantity 
of  water 
required 
per  fecond 
to  turn  the 
wheel. 

Feet. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

Feet. 

2.83 

3*22 

3- 63 

4- °4 
4-4J 
4.86 

Feet. 

I. OO 

1.14 

x.27 

°-43 

°-J7 

0.71 

Feet. 

2.02 

I.44 

I.07 

0.82 

0.65 

0.52 

Feet. 

5-2  7 

5-63 

5-94 

6.30 

6.60 

6.89 

Seconds. 

3-38 

3.6l 

3*^3 

4.O4 

4‘23 

442 

8.45 

9.02 

9-57 

10.10 

IO*57 

11.05 

lbs.  Avoir. 

636 

595 

565 

531 

511 

486 

Feet. 

°*33 

0.38 

O.42 

0.48 

O.52 

0.57 

Feet. 

I-1S 

1.32 

I.48 

I.65 

I.8l 

I.98 

Cub.  Feet. 

I0-J5 

9-23 

8.21 

7-38 

6.71 

6.15 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

1  1 

Sect.  II.  On  Breaf  Wheels . 

of^reafi1011  ^  breaft  wheel  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of 

wheels!  *  an  over^lot  and  an  underfhot  wheel,  and  is  driven  part- 
ly  by  the  impulfe,  but  chiefly  by  the  weight  of  the 
CCLXIX.  wa^er’  ^  water  wheel  of  this  kind  is  reprefented  in 
fig.  6.  6.  where  MC  is  the  ftream  of  water  falling  on  the 

floatboard  0,  with  a  velocity  correfponding  to  the  alti¬ 
tude  m  n}  and  afterwards  a<5ling  by  its  weight  on  the 
floatboards  between  0  and  B.  The  mill  courfe  0  B  is 
made  concentric  with  the  wheel,  which  is  fitted  to  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  very  little  water  is  allowed  to  ef- 
cape  at  the  fides  and  extremities  of  the  floatboards. 
According  to  Mr  Smeaton,  the  effe&of  a  wheel  driven 
in  this  manner  is  equal  “  to  the  effe&  of  an  underfhot 
wheel  whofe  head  of  water  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  furface  of  water  in  the  refervoir,  and 


the  point  where  it  firikes  the  wheel,  added  to  that  of 
an  overfhot  whofe  height  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  point  where  it  firikes  the  wheel  and 
the  level  of  the  tail  water  (m).”  That  is,  the  effett  of 
the  wheel  A  is  equal  to  that  of  an  underfhot  wheel 
driven  by  a  fall  of  water  equal  to  mn ,  added  to  that  of 
an  overfhot  wheel  whofe  height  is  equal  to  «D. 

269.  Mr  Lambert  of  the  academy  of  feiences  at  Ber- Refults  of 

lin  (n)  has  fliewn  that  when  the  floatboards  arrive  at  the  invelli- 
the  pofition  op ,  they  ought  to  be  horizontal :  the  point  8ationsof 
p  fhould  be  lower  than  0,  in  order  that  the  whole  fpaceLambert* 
between  any  two  adjacent  floatboards  may  be  filled 
with  water  *  and  that  C  m  fhould  be  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  floatboards.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  a  breafi: 
wheel  fhould  be  ufed  when  the  fall  of  water  is  above 
four  feet  in  height,  and  below  ten.  The  following 
table  is  calculated  from  Lambert’s  formula?,  and  exhi¬ 
bits  at  one  view  the  refults  of  his  invefiigations. 


(m)  Smeaton  on  Mills,  fchol.  p.  36. 

00  Nouv,  Mem .  de  PAcademie  de  Berlin ,  1775,  p.  71* 
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Table  for  ^  re  aft  Mills . 


7&? 

On  Water* 
Wheels, 


Height  of 
the  fall  in 
feetzzCD^ 
tig.  6  Plate 
GGLXIX. 

Breadth  of 
the  float- 
boards. 

Depth  of 
the  float- 
boards. 

Radius  of  the 
water  wheel 
reckoned  from 
the  extremity 
of  the  float- 
boards. 

Velocity 
of  the 
wheel  per 
fecond. 

Time  in 
which  the 
wheel  per¬ 
forms  one 
revolution 

Turns  of 
the  mill- 
ftone  for 
one  of  the ' 
wheel.  , 

Force  of 
the  water 
upon  the 
float- 
boards. 

The 

length  of 
m,  «,  in 
Fig.  6.  ' 
Plate 
GGLXIX. 

The 

length  of 
n>  0,  in 
Fig.  6. 
Plate 
GGLXIX. 

Water 
required 
per  fecond 
to  turn  the 
wheel. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Seconds. 

lbs.  Avoir. 

Feet 

Feet. 

Gab.  f  eet . 

I 

0.17 

198.6 

°-75 

2.18 

I.92 

4.80 

O.08 

O.23 

74-30 

2 

°-34 

35^ 

-I.50 

3-c  9 

2.72 

6.80 

1084 

O.15 

O.46 

37- 1 5 

3 

O.5I 

12.7 

2.26 

3-78 

3-33 

8,32 

886 

O.23 

0.68 

24.77 

4 

O.69 

6.2 

3*01 

4-36 

3-84 

9.60 

768 

O.30 

0.91 

18.57 

5 

0.86 

3-57 

3-76 

4.88 

4.28 

IO.70 

686 

O.38 

1. 14 

14.86 

6 

I0i 

2.25 

4-51 

5-35 

4.70 

II.76 

626 

O.46 

I-37 

12.38 

7 

1.20 

r*53 

5.26 

5-  77 

5.08 

1  2.70 

381 

0.53 

i. 60 

xo.61 

8 

*•37 

1. 10 

6.02 

6.I7 

5-43 

J3-58 

543 

O.“6o 

1.83 

9.29 

9 

1.54 

0.81 

6.77 

655 

5- 

14.40 

5'2 

0.68 

2.05 

8.26 

10 

1. 71 

0.77 

7.52 

6.9O 

6.07 

15.18 

486 

0.76 

2.28 

7-43 

1  | 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

II 

V  tenfions 
breaft 
vMel. 

"late 

xxix. 


270.  It  appears  from  tlie  preceding  table,  that  when 
the  altitude  of  the  fall  of  water  is  below  three  feet,  there 
is  fuck  an  unfuitable  proportion  between  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  floatboards,  that  a  bread:  wheel  cannot 
well  be  employed.  It  is  alfo  evident,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  when  the  height  of  the  fall  approaches  to  ten  feet, 
the  depth  of  the  floatboards  is  too  fmall  in  relation  to 
their  width.  Thefe  two  extremes,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  pra&ice.  The  eleventh  column  of  the 
table  contains  the  quantity  of  water  neceifary  to  drive 
the  wheel  5  but  the  total  quantity  qf  water  fhould  al¬ 
ways  exceed  this,  by  the  quantity,  at  'leaf!,  that  efcapes 
between  the  mill  courfe  and  the  Tides  and  extremities 
of  the  floatboards  (o). 

27 1 .  The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  an  excellent 
bread:  water  wheel,  differing  very  little  from  that  which 
is  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  The  water,  however,  infteadof 
falling  through  the  height  cn  which  is  16  inches,  is 
delivered  on  the  floatboard  o/>,  through  an  adjutage 
fix  inches  and  a  half  high.-— The  height  n  D  is  four 
feet  two  inches  5  and  therefore  the  whole  height  CD 
mull  be£ve  feet  and  a  half.  The  radius  of  the  wheel 
AB  is  fix  feet  and  a  half,  the  breadth  of  each  float- 
board  fix  inches  and  a  half,  and  their  depth  28  inches. 
The  point  P  of  the  wheel  moves  with  the  velocity  of 
7.588  feet  in  a  fecond.  The  quantity  of  water  dif- 
uharged  in  a  fecond  is  3,266  cubic  feet,  and  the  force 
of  impulfion  upon  the  floatboards  3 56 pounds  avoirdupois. 
On  fome  oecafions  buckets  have  been  ufed  in  bread: 
w  heels  inftead  of  floatboards  \  but  this  is  evidently  a 
difadvantage,  as  the  height  through  which  the  Water 
a&s  is  diminifhed  by  the  number  of  inches  through 
which  the  water  mud:  fall  in  order  to  acquire  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  wheel,  and  alfo  by  the  verfed  fine  of  the 
arch  above  the  lowed:  point  of  the  wheel  which  may  be 
confidered  as  not  loaded  with  w'ater. 
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Sect.  III.  On  Under Jhot  Wheels. 

272.  An  underlhot  wheel  is  a  wheel  with  a  number  of  Befcriptiofc. 
floatboards  difpofed  on  its  circumference,  which  re-°farun“ 
ceive  the  impulfe  of  the  water  conveyed  to  the  lowed: 

point  of  the  wheel  by  an  inclined  canal.  It  is  repre-  Plate 
Tented  in  fig.  1.  where  WW  is  the  water  wheel,  and  CCLXX. 
ABDFHKMV  the  canal  or  mill  courfe,  which  conveys  i% 
the  w'ater  to  K,  where  it  drikes  the  plane  floatboards 
no9  &c.  and  makes  the  wheel  revolve  about  its  axis. 

273.  In  order  to condrua  the  mill  courfe  to  the greated  Conftruc- 
advantage,  we  mud  give  but  a  very  fmall  declivity  totion  of  the 
the  canal  which  conducts  the  water  from  the  river.  It  add  courfe# 
will  be  fufficient  to  make  AB  Hope  about  one  inch  in 

200  yards,  making  the  declivity,  however,  about  half 
an  inch  for  the  fird  48  yards,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  have  fufficient  velocity  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
back  into  the  river.  The  inclination  of  the  fall,  re¬ 
prefented  by  the  angle  GCR,  fhould  be  250  50',  or 
CR  the  radius  fhould  be  to  GR,  the  tangent  of  this  an¬ 
gle,  as  100  to  28,  or  as  25  to  125  and  fince  the  fur- 
facc  of  the  water  Sb  is  bent  from  ab  into  ac  before  it 
is  precipitated  down  the  fall,  it  will  be  neceftary  toin- 
curvate  the  upper  part  BCD  of  the  courfe  into  BD, 
that  the  water  in  the  bottom  may  move  parallel  to  the 
wrater  at  the  furface  of  the  dream.  For  this  purpofe 
take  the  points  B,  D  about  12  inches  didant  from  C,  and 
raife  the  perpendiculars  BE,  DE.  The  point  of  inter- 
fe6lion  E  will  be  the  centre  from  which  the  arch  BD 
is  to  be  deferibed  j  the  radius  being  about  TOx~  inches. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  w'ater  may  a£t  more  advanta- 
geoufly  upon  the  floatboards  of  the  wheel  WW,  it  mud 
affume  a  horizontal  dire&ion,  with  the  fame  velocity 
which  it  would  have  acquired  when  it  came  to  the  point 
G.  .  But,  if  the  water  were  allowed  to  fall  from  C  to 
G,  it  would  dafh  upon  the  horizontal  part  HG,  and 
5  E  thus 


(o)  See  Appendix  to  Fergufon’s  Le&ures,  vol.  ii.  p.  18^.  edit,  2d. 
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On  Water-  thus  lofe  a  great  part  of  its  velocity.  It  will  be  necef- 

t  Wheels  fary,  therefore,  to  make  it  move  along  FH,  an  arch  of 

in-  v  ^  cjr(qe  t0  and  KH  are  tangents  in  the 

points  F  and  H.  For  this  purpofe  make  GF  and 
GH  each  equal  to  three  feet  \  and  raife  the  perpendi¬ 
culars  HI,  FI  which  will  interfeft  one  another  in  the 
point  I,  diflant  about  four  feet  nine  inches  from  the 
points  F  and  H,  and  the  centre  of  the  arch  FH  will  be 
determined.  The  diftance  HK,  through  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  runs  before  it  afts  upon  the  wheel,  Ihould  not  be 
lefs  than  two  or  three  feet,  in  order  that  the  different 
filaments  of  the  fluid  may  have  attained  a  horizontal 
direction.  If  HK  were  too  large,  the  ffream  would 
fuffer  a  diminution  of  velocity  by  its  friftion  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  courfe.  That  no  water  may  efcape  between 
the  bottom  of  the  courfe  KH  and  the  extremities  of  the 
floatboards,  KL  fhould  be  about  three  inches,  and  the 
extremity  o  of  the  floatboard  n  o  ought  to  reach  below 
the  line  HKX,  fuffleient  room  being  left  between  o  and 
M  for  the  play  of  the  wEeel }  or  KLM  may  be  formed 
Into  the  arch  of  a  circle  KM  concentric  with  the 
wheel.  The  line  LMV,  which  has  been  called  the 
courfe  of  impulfion,  fliould  be  prolonged  fo  as  to  fup- 
port  the  vrater  as  long  as  it  can  aft  upon  the  float- 
boards,  and  fhould  be  about  nine  inches  diflant  from 
OP,  a  horizontal  line  palling  through  O  the  lowefl 
point  of  the  fall  \  fer  if  OL  were  much  lefs  than  nine 
inches,  the  water  having  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  its 
force  in  impelling  the  floatboard,  would  accumulate 
below  the  wheel,  and  retard  its  motion.  For  the  fame 
reafon  another  courfe,  w’hich  has  been  called  the  courfe 
of  difeharge,  fliould  be  connefted  with  LMV  by  the 
curve  VN  to  preferve  the  remaining  velocity  of  the 
water,  which  would  otherwife  be  difeharged  by  falling 
perpendicularly  from  V  to  N.  The  courfe  of  dif¬ 
eharge,  which  is  reprefented  by  the  line  VZ,  Hoping 
from  the  point  O,  fhould  be  about  1 6  yards  long,  ha¬ 
ving  an  inch  of  declivity  for  every  two  yards.  The 
canal  which  recondufts  the  water  from  the  courfe  of 
difeharge  to  the  river  fhould  Hope  about  four  inches  in 
the  firft  200  yards,  three  inches  in  the  fecond  200 
yards,  decreafing  gradually  till  it  terminates  in  the  ri¬ 
ver.  But  if  the  river  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
Ihould,  when  fwelled  by  the  rains,  force  the  w  ater  back 
upon  the  wheel,  the  canal  muff  have  a  greater  declivi¬ 
ty  to  prevent  this  from  taking  place.  Hence  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  very  accurate  levelling  is  requifite  to  the 
Plate  proper  formation  of  the  mill  courfe. 

- CCLXX.  As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  none  of  the  water 
fig-  fhould  efcape  either  below  the  floatboards,  or  at  their 
fides,  without  contributing  to  turn  the  wheel,  the  courfe 
of  impulfion  KV  fliould  be  wider  than  the  courfe  at  K, 
as  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  where  CD  the  courfe  of  impul¬ 
fion  correfponds  with  LV  in  fig.  l.  AB  correfponds 
w  ith  HK  and  BC  writh  KL.  The  breadth  of  the  float- 
boards  therefore  fhould  be  wider  than  mny  and  their 
extremities  fhould  reach  a  little  below'  B,  like  no  in 
fig.  i.  When  tliefe  precautions  are  properly  taken, 
no  water  can  efdape  without  exerting  its  force  upon  the 
floatboards. 
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273.  It  has  been  difputed  among  philofophers,  whe-On  Water, 
ther  the  wheel  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  a  fmall  or  Wheels, 
a  great  number  of  floatboards.  M.  Pitot  has  fhewn, 

that  when  the  floatboards  have  different  degrees  of  ob-munbero£ 
liquity,  the  force  of  impulfion  upon  the  different  fur- floatboards 
faces  will  be  reciprocally  as  their  breadths  ;  Thus  in  in  under¬ 
fig.  3.  the  force  of  impulfion  upon  h  e  will  be  to  the  £lot " Reels',, 
force  upon  DO,  as  DO  to  h  e  (p).  Hence  he  con-  s’ 
eludes  that  the  diftance  between  the  floatboards  fliould 
be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  immerfed  arch,  or  that  w  hen 
one  floatboard  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  and  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  current,  as  DE,  the  preceding  float- 
board  BC  fhould  be  juft  leaving  the  ftream,  and  the 
fucceeding  one  FGjuft  immerging  into  it.  For  when  rujc  gjveft 
the  three  floatboards  FG,  DE,  BC  have  the  fame  po-by  Pitot, 
fition  as  in  the  figure,  the  whole  force  of  the  current 
NM  will  aft  upon  DE  w'hen  it  is  in  the  moft  advan¬ 
tageous  pofition  for  receiving  it,  whereas,  if  another 
floatboard  d  e  were  inferted  between  FG  and  DE,  the 
part  ig  would  cover  DO,  and  by  thus  fubftituting  an 
oblique  for  a  perpendicular  furface,  the  effeft  would  be 
diminifhed  in  the  proportion  of  DO  to  i  g.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that,  upon  this  principle,  the  depth  of  the 
floatboard  DE  fliould  be  always  equal  to  the  verfed 
fine  of  the  arch  EG  (qJ. 

274.  Notwithftanding  the  plaufibility  of  this  reafon- proVed  to 
ing,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  fhewr  that  it  is  deftitutebe  inacca- 
of  foundation.  It  is  evident  from  fig.  3.  that  w?hen  oneTate* 

of  the  floatboards  DE  is  perpendicular  to  the  ftream,  it*1^*  ^ 
receives  the  whole  impulfe  of  the  water  in  the  moft 
advantageous  manner.  But  when  it  arrives  at  the  po¬ 
fition  d  e9  and  the  fucceeding  one  FG  at  the  pofition 
fg,  fo  that  the  angle  eAg  may  be  bifefted  by  the 
perpendicular  AE  ;  the  fituation  of  thefe  floatboards 
will  be  the  moft  difadvantageous,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  water  will  efcape  between  the  extremities  g  and  e 
of  the  floatboards  without  ftriking  them,  and  the  part  ig 
of  the  floatboard,  which  is  really  impelled,  is  lefs  than 
DE,  and  oblique  to  the  current.  The  wheel,  there¬ 
fore,  muff  move  irregularly,  fometimes  quick  and  fome- 
times  flow,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  floatboards 
with  refpeft  to  the  ftream }  and  this  inequality  will  in- 
creafe  with  the  arch  plunged  in  the  water.  The  rea- 
foning  of  M.  Pitot,  indeed,  is  founded  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  if  another  floatboard  fg  were  placed  between 
FG  and  DF,  it  would  annihilate  the  force  of  the  water 
that  impels  it,  and  prevent  any  of  the  fluid  from  lin¬ 
king  the  correfponding  part  DO  of  the  preceding  float- 
board.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe.  For  when  the  water 
has  afted  upon  f  g ,  it  Hill  retains  a  part  of  its  motion, 
and  after  bending  round  the  extremity  ^  Hr  ikes  DE 
with  its  remaining  force.  We  are  entitled,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  advantage  muft  be  gained  by  ufing 
more  floatboards  than  are  recommended  by  Pitot. 

275.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  in  The  miss* 
order  to  remove  any  inequality  of  motion  in  the  wheel, ber  of  the 
and  prevent  the  water  from  efcaping  below  the  extre-fi°^J*^1 
mities  of  the  floatboards,  the  wheel  Ihould  be  furnifhed  J°great  as 
with  the  greateft  poflible  number  of  floatboards,  without  po|ible. 
loading  it  too  much,  or  enfeebling  the  rim  on  which  they 

are 


(p)  Mem .  de  l' Acad.  Paris ,  1729,  8vo.  p.  359. 

(CO  A  table  containing  the  number  of  floatboards  for  wheels  of  different  diameters,  and  founded  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  has  been  computed  by  Mr  jBrewfter.  See  Appendix  to  Ferguforfs  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  J49.  2d  Edit, 
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a  Water- are  fixed.  This  rule  was  firft  given  by  M.  Dupetit 
Wheels.  Vandin  (r)  }  and  it  is  eafily  perceived,  that  if  the  mill- 
wright  fhould  err  in  ufing  too  many  floatboards,  this 
error  in  exeefs  will  be  perfectly  trifling,  and  that  a  much 
greater  lofs  of  power  would  be  occasioned  by  an  error 
in  defeat. 

rm  of  the  27 6.  The  fe&ion  of  the  floatboards  ought  not  to  be 

atboards.  rectangular  like  abno  in  fig.  3.  but  fhould  be  bevelled 
3*  like  a  bine.  For  if  they  were  rectangular,  the  extre¬ 
mity  bn  would  interrupt  a  portion  of  the  water  whieh 
would  othenvife  fall  on  the  correfponding  part  of  the 
preceding  floatboard.  In  order  to  find  the  angle  abm , 
fubtraCt  from  180  degrees  the  number  of  degrees  con¬ 
tained  in  the  immerfed  arch  CEG,  and  the  half  of  the 
remainder  will  be  the  angle  required. 

277.  It  has  been  maintained  by  M.  Pitot  and  other 
philofophers,  that  the  floatboards  fhould  be  a  continuation 
of  the  radius,  or  perpendicular  to  the  rim,  as  in  fig.  I. 
This  indeed  is  true  in  theory,  but  it  appears  from  the 
moil  unqueftionable  experiments,  that  they  fhould  be 
inclined  to  the  radius.  This  important  faft  was  dif- 
covered  by  Depareieux  in  17 53,  and  proved  by  feveral 
experiments.  When  the  floatboards  are  inclined,  the 
water  heaps  up  on  their  furface,  and  a&s  not  only  by  its 
impulfe  but  alfo  by  its  weight.  The  fame  truth  has 
alfo  been  confirmed  by  the  abbe  BofTut,  the  mofl  ac¬ 
curate  of  whofe  experiments  are  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table.  The  wheel  that  was  employed  was  im¬ 
merfed  four  inches  vertically  in  the  water,  and  it  was 
furnifhed  with  12  floatboards. 


fition  of 
|e  float- 
ards. 
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Inclination  of 
the  floatboard. 

Number  of 
pounds  raif- 
ed. 

Time  in  which 
the  load  was 
railed  in  feconds 

Number  of 
turns  made  by 
the  wheel. 

0 

40 

40 

15 

40 

40 

3° 

40 

40 

14ii 

37 

40 

40 

1 

2 

5 

4 

278.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  table,  that 
the  wheel  made  the  greatell  number  of  turns,  or  moved 
with  the  greatell  velocity,  when  the  number  of  float- 
boards  was  between  15  and  30.  When  the  water- 
wheels  are  plaeed  on  eanals  that  have  little  declivity, 
and  in  which  the  water  ean  efcape  freely  after  its  im¬ 
pulfe  upon  the  floatboards,  it  would  be  proper  to  make 
the  floatboards  a  continuation  of  the  radius.  But  when 
they  move  in  an  inclined  niill-courfe,  an  augmentation 
of  velocity  may  be  expefted  from  an  inclination  of  the 
floatboards. 

n  the  pro-  279.  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  mofl  fcientific  me* 
r  velocity  thod  of  conftru&ing  the  wheel,  and  delivering  the  wa- 
under-  ter  upon  its  floatboards,  we  have  now  to  determine  the 
ot  wheels  with  which  it  fhould  move.  It  is  evident,  that 

hdl  is* a  tfie  velocity  of  the  wheel  mull  be  always  lefs  than  that 
aximum. 


of  the  water  which  impels  it,  even  when  there  i3^o0^M,er~ 

work  to  be  performed  }  for  a  part  of  the  impelling _ 

power  is  neeeffarily  fpent  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of 
the  wheel  and  the  refinance  of  fri&ion.  It  is  likewife 
obvious,  that  when  the  wheel  has  little  or  no  velocity, 
its  performance  will  be  very  trifling.  There  is,  coufe* 
quently,'  a  certain  proportion  between  the  velocity  of 
the  water  and  the  wheel,  when  its  effect  is  a  maximum. 

By  the  reafoning  which  is  employed  in  the  feflion  on 
Underfhot  wheels  in  the  artiele  WATKR-Worhs,  Parent 
and  Pitot  found,  that  a  maximum  effeft  was  produced 
when  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  was  one-third  of  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  watery  and  Defaguliers  (s),  Maclaurin  (T), 

Lambert  (u),  and  Atwood  (x),  have  adopted  their 
conclufions.  In  the  calculus  from  which  this  refuk 
was  deduced,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  the  mo¬ 
mentum  or  force  of  water  upon  the  wheel  is  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  relative  velocity,  or  as  the  fquare 
of  the  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  water  and 
that  of  the  wheel.  This  fuppofition,  indeed,  is  per- The  force 
fe6tly  correct  when  the  water  impels  a  fingle  floatboard  5  pi a  current 
for  as  the  number  of  particles  which  ftrike  the 
board  in  a  given  time,  and  alfo  the  momentum  of  thefe,  fll0t  w^eej 
are  each  as  the  relative  velocity  of  the  floatboards,  the  j‘s  as  the  re¬ 
momentum  muff  be  as  the  fquare  of  the  relative  velo-  lative  velo¬ 
city,  that  is,  M:±R*,  M  being  the  momentum,  and  Rcity* 
the  relative  velocity.  But  we  have  feen,  in  fonoe  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  the  water  a£ls  on  more 
than  one  floatboard  at  a  time.  Now  the  number  of 
floatboards  afled  upon  in  a  given  time  will  be  as  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel,  or  inverfely  as  the  relative  velo¬ 
city}  for  if  you  increafe  the  relative  velocity,  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  water  remaining  the  fame,  you  muff  dimi- 
nifh  the  velocity  of  the  wheel.  Confequently,  we  fliall 
R* 

have  Mi-j  or  MziR  }  that  is,  the  momentum  of  the 

water  a<fting  upon  the  wheel,  is  dire£tly  as  the  relative 
velocity. 

280.  Let  V  be  now  the  velocity  of  the  ffream,  and 
F  the  force  with  which  it  would  ftrike  the  floatboard 
at  reft,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  wheel.  Then  the  re¬ 
lative  velocity  will  be  V — v;  and  fince  the  velocity  of 
the  water  will  be  to  its  momentum,  or  the  force  with 
which  it  would  ftrike  the  floatboard  at  reft,  as  the  re¬ 
lative  velocity  is  to  the  real  force  which  the  water  ex¬ 
erts  againfl  the  moving  floatboards,  we  fhall  have 

V  :  V— »=F. :  F  x  X  V—  v.  But  the  ef- 

fe6l  of  the  wheel  is  meafured  by  the  produft  of  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  water  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel, 
confequently  the  effeft  of  the  underfhot  wheel  will  bo 


F  F 

*XyX V — v—  y  X V v— v\ 


Now  this  effeft  is  t# 

be  a  maximum,  and  therefore  its  fluxion  mult  be  equal 
to  o,  that  is,  v  being  the  variable  quantity,  V  v— 
2  v  vzzo.  or  2  vvzzN  v,  Dividing  by  v9  we  have  2 

5E2  v. 


(r)  Memoires  des  Sfavans  E (rangers,  tom.  i. 

(s)  Defaguliers’  Experimental  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  424*  *2* 

(t)  Atwood  on  Re&ilineal  and  Rotatory  Motion,  p.  275 — 284. 

(u)  Maclaurin’s  Fluxions,  art.  907.  p.  728. 

(x)  Nouv.  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  Berlin ,  1775,  p.  63. 
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v 


Confirmed 
by  Smea- 
ton’s  expe¬ 
riments, 


and  by  the 
experi¬ 
ments  of 

Boffut. 


\  ,  and  v — that  is.,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  will 

he  one-half  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  when  the  effeft  is  a 
maximum. 

281,  Ihis  refult,  which  was  fir  ft  obtained  by  the 
chevalier  de  Borda,  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  IVIr  Smeatcn.  The  velocity  of  the 
ftream  (fays  he)  varies  at  the  maximum  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  that  of  the  water  ;  but  in  all  the 
cafes  in  which  moft  work  is  performed  in  proportion  to 
the  water  expended,  and  which  approach  the  neardl 
to  the  circumftances  of  great  works,  when  properly 
executed,  the  maximum  lies  much  nearer  one-half  than 
one -tith'd,  one  half  Teeming  to  be  the  true  maximum, 
if  nothing  were  loft  by  the  rcfiftance  of  the  air,  the 
fcattering  of  the  water  carried  up  by  the  wheel, 
&c.” 

282.  A  refult,  nearly  ftmilar  to  this,  was  deduced 
from  the  experiments  of  BofTut.  He  employed  a  wheel 
whofe  diameter  was  three  feet.  The  number  of  float- 
boards  was  at  one  time  48,  and  at  another  24,  their 
width  being  five  inches,  and  their  depth  fix.  The  ex¬ 
periments  with  the.  wheel,  w  hen  it  had  48  floatboards, 
were  made  in  an  inclined  canal,  fupplied  from  a  refer- 
Voir  by  an  orifice  two,  inches  deep,  the  velocity  being 
300  feet  in  ^27  feconds.  The  experiments  with  the* 
wheel,  when  it  had  24  floatboards,  were  made  in  a  ca¬ 
nal,  contained  between  two  vertical  walls,  1 2  or  13 
feet  diftant.  The  depth  of  the  water  was  about  feven 
or  eight  inches,  and  its  mean  velocity  about  2740 
inches  in  40  feconds.  The  floatboards  of  the  wheel 
were  ic&tncrfed  about  four  inches  in  the  ftream. 


Time  in 

No.  of 

Number  of 

No.  of 

Number  cf 

which 
the  load 
i.s  raifed. 

pounds 

raifed. 

turns  made 
by  the 
wheel.. 

pounds 

railed. 

turns  made 
by  the 
wheel. 

Seconds. 

48  Floatboards  . 

24  Flo; 

itboards. 

40 

3°i 

22JI 

30 

I  H  *  2 

J  /4¥ 

*  40 

31 

22jV 

35 

1 

40 

3*4 

21jt 

40 

1544 

40 

32 

2  III 

45 

Hii 

40 

32l 

2  Ilf 

5° 

*31y 

40 

33 

2I^V 

55 

1 2  a 

40 

33i 

2°ff 

56 

_  _  2  8 

1 

40 

34 

20if 

57 

1  ^2U 

40 

344 

2011 

■  53 

I24f 

40 

35 

i9t1 

59 

40 

3  Si 

19II 

60 

T  7  4° 

40 

3^ 

i8-|| 

61 

T  r  3  ° 

1  IT"S’ 

40 

62 

T  T  1  9 

1 

^3 

1 1  ^rV 

64 

10.44 

65 

1044 

66 

1  °tV 

283.  As  the  effect  of  the  machine  is  mea lured  by 
tne  product  of  the  load  rai fed,  and  the  time  employed, 
it  will  appear,  by  multiplying  the  fecond  and  third 
columns,  that  the  effect  was  a  maximum  when  the 
*ad  was  34-  pounds,  the  wheel  performing  20|-£-  re¬ 
volutions  in  40  feconds.  By  comparing  the  velocity 
cd  the  centre  of  iinprtfiion  computed  from  the  diame- 
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ter  of  the  wlied,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  it  On  Water* 
niakes  in  40  feconds,  with  the  velocity  of  the  current  Wheels, 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  when 
its  effeft  is  the  greatefl  poffible,  is  nearly  two-fifths  that 
of  the  ftream.  From  the  two  hit  columns  of  the  table 
where  the  effeft  is  a  maximum  when  the  load  is  60 
pounds,  the  fame  conclufion  may  be  deduced. 

284.  The  proper  velocity  of  the  wheel  being  thus™ 
eliablifhed,  we  fliall  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  ofconftrul^ 
conftrufhng  a  mill-wright’s  table  for  underfhot  wheels,  ing  a  mill 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  wright’s ta. 
fhould  be  one-half  the  velocity  of  the  ftream,  and  thatble> 
water  moves  with  the  fame  velocity  as  falling  bo- 
dies.  b 

1.  Find  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall  of  water  F* 
above  the  bottom  of  the-  mill-courfc,,  and  having  dimi-  'S' 
in  feed  this  number  by  one-half  the  depth  of  the  water 

at  K,  call  that  the  height  of  the  fall. 

2.  Since  bodies  acquire  a  velocity  of  32.174  feet,  by 
falling  through  the  height  of  16.087  feet  5  and  as’the 
velocities  of  falling  bodies  are  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
heights  through  which  they  fall,  the  fquare  root  of 
36.087  be  to  the  fquare  root  of  the  height  of  the 
fall  as  32.174  to  a  fourth  number,  which  w  ill  be  the 
velocity  of  the  water.  Therefore  the  velocity  of  the 
water  may  be  always  found  by  multiplying  32.174  by 
the  fquare  root  of  the  height  of  the  fe.fl,  and  dividing 
that  product  by  the  fquare  root  of  16.087.  Or  it  may 
be  found  more  eafily  by  multiplying  the  height  of  the 
fall  by  the  conftant  quantity  64.348=2 X 32’ 1 74,  and 
extrafling  the  fquare  root  of  the  produft.  This  root, 
abft raffing  from  the  effects  of  friftion,  will  be  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  water  required. 

>  3-  Take  one-ha  f  the  velocity  of  the  water,  and  h 
wfill  be  the  velocity  which  muft  be  given  to  the  float- 
boards,  or  the  number  of  feet  they  muft  move  through 
in  a  fecond,  in  order  to  produce  a  maximum  effeft.  ’ 

4.  Divide  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  by  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  its  floatboards  per  fecond,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  of  feconds  in  which  the  wheel  re¬ 
volves. 

S\  Divide  60  by  the  number  laft  found,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  turns  made  by  the 
wheel  in  a  minute. — Or  the  number  of  revolutions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  wheel  in  a  minute  may  be  found,  by 
multiplying  the  velocity  of  the  floatboards  by  6c,  and 
dividing  the  produft  by  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel. 

6.  Divide  90,  the  number  of  revolutions  which  a 
millftone,.  five  feet  diameter,  fliould  make  in  a  minute, 
by  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  wheel  in  a 
minute  ;  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  turns 
which  the  millftone  ought  to  make  for  one  revolution 
of  the  wheel, 

7.  Then  as  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
in  a  minute,  is  to  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  mill¬ 
ftone  in  a  minute,  fo  muft  the  number  of  ftaves  in  the 
trundle  be  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  in  the 
neareft  whole  numbers  that  can  be  found. 

8.  Multiply  the  number  of  revolutions  performed  by 
the  wheel  in  a  minute,  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  millftone  for.  one;  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
produft  will  be  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  tho 
millftone  in  a  minute. 

28 3.  By  thefe  rules^  the  felloving  table  has  been. 

computed 


Chap-  I. 

On  Water-  computed  for  a  water  wheel  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
Wheels.  v/Ij ich  is  a  good  medium  fize,  the  millAone  being 
<bl  >r~r  feven  feet  in  diameter,  and  revolving  90  times  in  a 
minute. 


Table  I.  A  New  MilfWrighAs  Table,  in  which  the 
Velocity  of  the  Wheel  is  one-half  the  Velocity  of  the 
Stream ,  the  effects  of  Friction  not  being  colifidered , 
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236.  The  preceding  table,  computed  by  Mr  Brew, 
fter  (Appendix  to  Fcrgufon’s  Lectures,  vol.il,  p. 
fuppofcs,  according  to  theory,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
wheel,  at  the  maximum  effect,  is  one- half  that  of  the 
it  ream,  whzelr  is  nearly  the  cafe  in  practice,  when  the 
quantities  of  water  difchar ged  by  the  flream  are  confi- 
derable.  i  When  we  confider,  however,  (obferves  the 
editor  of  the  wonc  mow  quoted),  that  after  every 
precaution  has  been  obferved,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
water  will  tTeape  between  the  mill-courfe  and  the 
“  extremities  of  the  floatboards,  and  that  the  effea  is 
‘‘  dnniniflied  by  the  refinance  of  the  air  and  the  dif- 
perfion  of  v.  ater  carried  up  by  the  wheel,  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  making  the  wheel  move  with  three-fevenths 
“  the  velocity  of  the  water  will  appear.  The  chevalier 
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“  de  Borda  fuppofes  it  never  to  exceed  three-eighths  j  On  Water* 
“  and  Mr  Smeaton  and  the  abbe  Boffut  found  two. fifths  Wheels* 
“  to  be  the  proper  medium  (y).  With  three-fevenths,  Vj"  "h r 
“  therefore,  as  the  beil  medium,  which  differs  only 
“  -/-sTh  from  |-ths,  the  numbers  in  the  following  table 
have  been  computed.  In  Table  I.  the  water  was  fup* 
u  pnfed  to  move  with  the  fame  velocity  as  falling  bo- 
“  dies,  but  owing  to  its  fri&ionon  the  mill-courfe,  &c. 

“  this  is  not  exa£ily  the  cafe.  We  have  therefore 
“  deduced  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  column  fecond, 

t(  from  the, following  formula, Vz=z*J LJjl  v  ft  £ _ ILA  Fig. 

3  2  ? 

in  which  V  is  the  velocity  of  the  water,  R  b  the  ab- 
“  folute  height  of  the  fall,  and  H  h  the  depth  of  the 
“  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  courfe.  The  formula  is 
“  founded  on  the  experiments  of  Boffut,  from  which  it 
“  appears,  that,  if  a  canal  be,  inclined  one-tenth  part 
“  of  its  length,  this  additional  declivity will  reltore 
“  that  velocity  to  the  water  which  was  deftroyed  by 
“  filiation,” 

Table  II.  A  New  Mi  If  Wright  ’  s  Table,  in  which  the 
Velocity  of  the  Wheel  is  three-fevenths  of  the  Velocity 
of  the  Water ,  and  the  ejfe&s  of  Friction  on  the  Velo- 
rity  of  the ftr earn  reduced  to  commutation . 
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(y)  The  great  hydraulic  machine  at  Marlv  was  found 
two-fifths  that  of  the  ilreanj, 


to  produce 


a  maximum  effect^  when  its  velocity  wa: 
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On  Water- 
Wheels. 

Method  of 
ufing  the 
table. 


Different 


HYDRODY 

287.  In  order  that  the  wheel  may  move  with  a  velo¬ 
city  duly  adjufted  to  that  of  the  current,  we  would  not 
advife  the  mechanic  to  truft  to  the  fecond  column  of 
Table  II.  for  the  true  velocity  of  the  ftream,  or  to  any 
theoretical  rcfults,  even  when  deduced  from  formulce 
founded  on  experiments.  Boffut,  with  great  jullice, 
remarks,  that  “  it  would  not  be  exadl  in  pradtice  to 
compute  the  velocity  of  a  current  from  its  declivity. 
This  velocity  ought  to  be  determined  by  immediate  ex¬ 
periment  in  every  particular  cafe.”  Let  the  velocity 
of  the  water,  therefore,  where  it  ftrikes  the  wheel,  be 

^determined  by  the  method  in  the  following  paragraph. 
With  this  velocity,  as  an  argument,  enter  column  fe¬ 
cond  of  cither  of  thefe  tables,  according  as  the  velocity 
of  the  w  heel  is  to  be  one-half  or  three-fevenths  that  of 
the  ftream,  and  take  out  the  other  numbers  from  the 
table. 

288.  Various  methods  have  been  propofed  by  differ- 


meafuring 
the  veloci¬ 
ty  of  the 
ftream. 


methods  of  ent  philofophers  for  meafuring  the  velocity  of  running 

mpnlnrmcr  **  t  *  o  ^  *  *  o 

water  j  the  method,  by  floating  bodies,  which  Mari- 
otte  (z)  employed,  the  bent  tube  of  Pitot  (a),  the  re¬ 
gulator  of  Guglielmini  (b),  the  quadrant  (c),  the  little 
wheel  (d),  and  the  method  propofed  by  the  Abbe 
Mann  (e),  have  each  their  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages.  The  little  wheel  w^as  employed  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Boffut.  It  is  the  moft  convenient  mode  of 
determining  the  fuperficial  velocity  of  the  water  $  and, 
when  conftrudlcd  in  the  following  manner,  will  be 
more  accurate,  it  is  hoped,  than  any  inftrument  that 
Simple  in-  has  hitherto  been  ufed.  The  fmall  wheel  WW  fhould 
“r  f°rmed  of  the  lighteft  materials.  It  fhould  be  about 

Of  IS  pUr  1  oc  in  /liomofo.  on/1  fni*ni(Tin/1  Tiritli  T  A  n- 
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10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  furnifhed  with  14  or 
16  floatboards.  This  wheel  moves  upon  a  delicate 
ferew  a  B,  pafling  through  its  axle  B  b ;  and  when 
impelled  by  the  ftream  it  will  gradually  approach  to¬ 
wards  D,  each  revolution  of  the  w’heel  correfponding 
with  a  thread  of  the  ferew.  The  number  of  revolutions 
performed  in  a  given  time  are  determined  upon  the 
Tcale  rn  a,  by  means  of  the  index  O  h  fixed  at  O,  and 
moveable  with  the  wheel,  each  divilion  of  the  fcale  be¬ 
ing  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  thread  of  the  ferew,  and 
the  extremity  k  of  the  index  O  h.  coinciding  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fcale,  when  the  fhoulder  b  of  the 
wrheel  is  ferew  ed  clofe  to  a.  The  parts  of  a  revolution 
are  indicated  by  the  bent  index  mn  pointing  to  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel,  which  is  divided  into  ico 
parts.  When  this  inftrument  is  to  be  ufed,  take  it  by 
the  handles  C,  D,  or  when  great  accuracy  is  required, 
make  it  reft  on  the  handles  C,  D  5  and  ferew  the  fhcul- 
der  b  of  the  wheel  clofe  to  a,  To  that  the  indices  may 
both  point  to  0  the  commencement  of  the  feales. 
Then,  by  means  of  a  ftop-watch  or  pendulum,  find 
how  many  revolutions  of  the  wheel  are  performed  in  a 
given  time.  Multiply  the  mean  circumference  of  the 
wheel  (or  tne  circumference  deduced  from  the  mean 
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radius,  which  is  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  On  Water, 
impulfion  or  impreftion  from  thea^is  b  B)  by  the  num-  Wiieels. 
ber  of  revolutions,  and  the  produdt  will  be  the  number 
of  feet  through  which  the  w'ater  moves  in  the  given 
time.  On  account  of  the  fridtion  of  the  ferew,  the  re- 
fiftance  of  the  air,  and  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  its  cen¬ 
tre  of  impreftion  w  ill  revolve  with  a  little  lefs  velocity 
than  that  of  the  ftream  ^  but  the  diminution  of  velocity, 
ariftng  from  thefe  caufes,  may  be  eftimated  with  fufii- 
cicnt  precifton  for  all  the  purpofes  of  the  pradlical 
mechanic.  (. Appendix  to  Fergufords  LeBures ,  vol.  ii. 
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289.  It  appears,  from  a  comparifon  of  the  numerous  Refute  of 
and  accurate  experiments  of  Mr  Smeaton,  that,  in  un- Smeaton’* 
derfliot  wheels,  the  power  employed  to  turn  the  wheel  exljer*~ 
is  to  the  effedl  produced  as  3  to  1  ^  and  that  the  loadment*‘ 
which  the  w  heel  will  carry  at  its  maximum,  is  to  the 
load  w  hich  w  ill  totally  ftop  it,  as  3  to  4.  The  fame 
experiments  inform  us,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  W'ater 
on  the  wheel,  in  the  cafe  of  a  maximum,  is  more  than 
double  of  w’hat  is  aftigned  by  theory,  that  is,  inftead  of 
four-fevenths  of  the  column,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  column.  In  order  to  account  for  this,  Mr  Smea¬ 
ton  obferves,  that  the  wheel  was  not,  in  this  cafe,  pla¬ 
ced  in  an  open  river,  where  the  natural  current,  after 
it  had  communicated  its  impulfe  to  the  float,  has  room 
on  all  Tides  to  efcape,  as  the  theory  fuppofes’j  but  in  a 
conduit  or  race,  to  which  the  float  being  adapted,  the 
water  could  not  otherwife  efcape  than  by  moving  along 
with  the  wheel.  He  likewife  remarks,  that  when  a 
wheel  works  in  this  manner,  the  water,  as  foon  as  it 
meets  the  float,  receives  a  fudden  check,  and  rifes  up 
againft  it  like  a  wrave  againft  a  fixed  objedl  ^  infomuch, 
that  when  the  fhcet  of  w  ater  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  before  it  meets  the  float,  yet  this  fheet  will  adt 
upon  the  whole  furface  of  a  float,  whofe  height  is  three 
inches.  Were  the  float,  therefore,  no  higher  than  the 
thicknefs  of  the  fhcet  of  water,  as  the  theory  fuppofes, 
a  great  part  of  the  force  would  be  loft  by  the  water 
dafliing  over  it.  In  order  to  try  what  would  be  the 
effedl:  of  diminifliing  the  number  of  floatboards,  Mr 
Smeaton  reduced  the  floatboards,  which  were  original¬ 
ly  24  to  12.  This  change  produced  a  diminution  ef 
the  effedt,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  water  efcaped  be¬ 
tween  the  floats  and  the  floor.  But  when  a  circular 
fweep  wras  adapted  to  the  floor,  and  made  of  fuch  a 
length  that  one  float  entered  the  curve  before  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  quitted  it,  the  eftedt  came  fo  near  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  to  afford  no  hopes  of  increafing  it  by  augment¬ 
ing  the  number  of  floats  beyond  24  in  this  particular 
wheel.  Mr  Smeaton  likewife  deduced,  from  his  ex¬ 
periments,  the  follow  ing  maxims. 

1.  That  the  virtual  or  effedlive  head  being  the 
fame,  the  effedl:  will  be  nearly  as  the  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  expended. 

2.  That 


(z)  Trait e  du  Mouvement  des  Faux. 

(a)  Mem.  de  P  Acad.  Paris,  1732. 

(b)  Aquarum  Fluentium  Menfura,  lib.  iv. 

(c)  Boffut  Traite  d'Hydrodynamique,  art.  654, 

(d)  Id.  id.  art..  655. 

(e)  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  vol.  lxix* 


Chap.  I. 

On  Water-  2.  That  the  expence  of  water  being  the  fame,  the 
Wheels.  effedt  will  be  nearly  as  the  height  of  the  virtual  or  ef- 
1  f  -  fe&;ve  head. 

3,  That  the  quantity  of  water  expended  being  the 
fame,  the  effedt  is  nearly  as  the  fquare  of  the  velo¬ 
city. 

4.  The  aperture  being  the  fame,  the  effedt  will  be 
nearly  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity  of  the  water. 

TJnderfhot  290.  We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  floatboards, 
wheels  with  though  inclined  to  the  radius,  to  be  perpendicular  to 
indlned^o  ^le  P^ane  t^ie  wheel.  Underfliot-wheels,  however, 
have  fometimes  been  conftrudted  with  floatboards  in¬ 
clined  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel.  A  wheel  of  this  kind 
is  reprefented  in  fig.  5.  where  AB  is  the  wheel,  and 
CDEFGH  the  oblique  floatboards.  The  horizon¬ 
tal  current  MN  is  delivered  on  the  floatboards,  fo  as 
to  flrike  them  perpendicularly.  On  account  of  the  fize 
of  the  floatboards,  every  filament  of  the  water  contri- 


the  plane 
of  the 
wheel, 
Plate 
GCLXX. 
5- 


butes  to  turn  the  wheel  \  and  therefore  its  effedt  will 
be  greater  than  in  underfhot  wheels  of  the  common 
form.  Albert  Euler  imagines  thatthe  effect  will  be  twice 
as  great,  and  obferves,  that  in  order  to  produce  fuch 
an  effedt,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  impreflion  fhould 
be  to  the  velocity  of  the  water,  as  radius  is  to  triple  the 
fine  of  the  angle  by  which  the  floatboards  are  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  wheel.  If  this  inclination,  therefore, 
be  6o°,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  at  the  centre  of  im- 
preflion  ought  to  be  to  the  velocity  of  the  impelling  fluid 

3^3  tkat  ^  as  ^  to  13  nearly,  becaufe  Sin, 
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cal  wheels,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  part  On  Water- 
m  B  n  C,  fig.  2.  of  which  KL  in  fig.  I.  is  a  fedtion,  ^  Wheels, 
inftead  of  being  redtilineal  like  mn,  mult  be  circular 
like  m  P,  and  concentric  with  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
fufficient  room  being  left  between  it  and  the  tips  of  the 
floatboards  for  the  play  of  the  wheel.  In  this  conftruc- 
tion,  where  the  water  moves  in  a  horizontal  direction 
before  it  ftrikes  the  wheel,  the  floatboards  fhould  be 
inclined  about  250  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
fame  number  of  degrees  to  the  radius,  fo  that  the  low- 
eft  and  outermoft  lides  of  the  floatboards  may  be  fat- 
theft  up  the  ftream. 

293.  Inftead  of  making  the  canal  horizontal  before 
it  delivers  the  water  on  the  floatboards,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  inclined  in  fuch  a  hnanner  as  to  receive  the 
impulfe  perpendicularly,  and  in  the  diredtion  of  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  the  mill-courfe.  When  this  conftrudtion  is 
adopted,  the  maximum  effedt  will  be  produced  when  the 

velocity  of  the  floatboards  is  not  lefs  than 

J  2  Sin. 


as  I  to 


6o°  =  : 


When  the  inclination  is  30°,  the  ratio  of 


and  alfo  to 
the  radius. 


On  horizon 
tal  water¬ 
wheels. 
Fig.  <S. 


2 

2 

the  velocities  will  be  found  to  be  as  2  to  3. 

291.  In  wheels  of  this  kind,  the  floats  may  alfo  be 
advantageoufly  inclined  to  the  radius.  In  this  cafe, 
the  ftream,  which  ftill  ftrikes  them  perpendicularly,  is 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  If  the  angle  formed  by  the 
common  fedtion  of  the  wheel  and  floatboards  with  the 
radius  of  the  wheel,  be  rr  m  ;  and  if  the  angle  by 
which  the  floatboards  are  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
wheel  be  zz  //,  then  the  angle  which  the  floatboards 
fhould  form  with  the  diredtion  in  which  the  wheel 
moves,  will  be  zz  Cof.  tn  X  Sin.  n.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  ftream  may  ftrike  the  floatboards  with  a 
perpendicular  impulfe,  its  inclination  to  the  horizon 
muft  be  tn,  and  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the 
wheel  =  90° — n.  The  lefs  that  the  velocity  of  the 
water  is,  the  greater  fhould  be  the  angle  m  ;  for  there 
is,  in  this  cafe,  no  danger  that  the  celerity  of  the 
wheel  be  too  great.  The  area  of  the  floatboards  ought 
to  be  much  greater  than  the  fedlion  of  the  current ; 
and  the  interval  between  two  adjacent  floatboards  fhould 
be  fo  great,  that  before  the  one  completely  withdrawn 
itfelf  from  the  adtion  of  the  water,  the  other  fhould  be¬ 
gin  to  receive  its  impulfe. 

292.  Horizontal  water-wheels  have  been  much  ufed 
on  the  continent,  and  are  ftrongly  recommended  to  our 
notice  by  the  fimplicity  of  their  conftrudtion.  In 
fig.  6.  AB  is  the  large  water-wheel  which  moves  ho¬ 
rizontally  upon  its  arbor  CD.  This  arbor  paffes  through 
the  immoveable  millftone  EF  at  D,  and  being  fixed  to 
the  upper  one  GH,  carries  it  once  round  for  every  re¬ 
volution  of  the  great  wheel.  The  mill-courfe  is  con- 
ftrudted  in  the  fame  manner  for  horizontal  as  for  verti- 


A’ 

where  FI  reprefents  the  height  of  the  fall,  and  A  the 
angle  which  the  diredtion  of  the  fall  makes  with  a 

vertical  line.  But  as  the  quantity  evidently 

increafes  as  the  line  of  A  decreafes,  it  follows,  that 
without  leffening  the  effedt  of  thefe  wheels,  we  may  di- 
minifh  the  angle  A,  and  thus  augment  confiderably  the 
velocity  of  the  floatboards,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  machinery  employed ,  whereas,  in  vertical  wheels, 
there  is  only  one  determinate  velocity  which  produces 
a  maximum  effedt. 

294.  In  the  fouthern  provinces’of  France,  where  hori-  With  cur-'v 

zontal  w'heels  are  generally  employed,  the  floatboards  ^nfal 

1  r  9, .  .  rJ  rr  J  7  ,  noatboard?* 

are  made  01  a  curvilineal  form,  10  as  to  be  concave  to¬ 
wards  th^  ftream.  The  Chevalier  de  Borda  obferves, 
that  in  theory  a  double  effedt  is  produced  when  the 
floatboards  are  concave  5  but  that  the  effedt  is  diminifhed 
in  pradlice,  from  the  difficulty  of  making  the  fluid  enter 
and  leave  the  curve  in  a  proper  diredtion.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  difficulty,  however,  and  other  defedts 
which  might  be  pointed  out,  horizontal  wheels  with 
concave  floatboards  are  ahvays  fuperior  to  thofe  in 
which  the  floatboards  are  plain,  and  even  to  vertical 
wheels,  when  there  is  a  fufficient  fall  of  w'ater.  When 
the  floatboards  are  plane,  the  wffieel  is  driven  merely 
by  the  impulfe  of  the  ftream ;  but  when  they  are  con¬ 
cave,  a  part  of  the  water  adts  by  its  weight  and  in¬ 
creafes  the  velocity  of  the  wheel.  If  the  fall  of  water 
be  5  or  6  feet,  a  horizontal  wheel  writh  concave  float- 
boards  may  be  eredted,  whofe  maximum  effedt  will  be 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  vertical  wheels  as  3  to  2. 

295.  An  advantage  attending  horizontal  wheels  is, 
that  the  water  may  be  divided  into  feveral  canals,  and 
delivered  upon  feveral  floatboards  at  the  fame  time. 

Each  ftream  will  heap  up  on  its  correfponding  float- 
board,  and  produce  a  greater  effedt  than  if  the  force  of 
the  wrater  had  been  concentrated  on  a  Angle  floatboard. 
Horizontal  wheels  may  be  employed  with  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage  when  a  fmall  quantity.of  water  falls  through  a 
confiderable  height. 

296.  It  has  been  difputed  among  mechanical  philofo-  Over/hat, 
pliers,  whether  overftiot  or  underihot  w  heels  produce  the  wheels  fu- 
greateft  effedt.  M.  Belidor  maintained  that  the  former 

were  inferior  to  the  latter,  w  hile  a  contrary  opinion  one3/  ' 

was 
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drivenUr  r’aS  enlertain«(J  Defaguliers,  It  appears,  however, 
the  Reac-  *rora  Smeaton’s  experiments,  that  in  overihot  wheels 
tion  ox  power  is  to  the  effe£i  nearly  as  3  to  2  or  as  5  to  4 

Water,  in  general,  whereas  in  underfoot  wheels  it  is  only  as  3 
The  effeft  of  overfoot  wheels  therefore  is  nearly 
double  that  of  underfoot  wheels,  other  circumilances 
being  the  fame.  In  comparing  the  relative  effects  of 
water-wheels,  the  Chevalier  de  Borda  remarks  that 
overfoot  wheels  will  raife  through  the  height  of  the 
fall,  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  by  which  they  are 
driven  3  that  underfoot  vertical  wheels  will  produce 
only  three-eighths  of  this  effeft  3  that  horizontal  wheels 
will  produce  a  little  lefs  than  one-half  of  it  when  the 
floatboards  are  plain,  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
it  when  the  floatboards  have  a  curvilineal  form. 

Bef ant's  Underfoot  Wheel, 

/X)efcription  ^97*  The  water-wheel  invented  by  IVIr  Befant  of 
of  Eefant’s  Brompton  is  eonftru&ed  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  drum, 
wheel”  3S  t0  re5^  ^ie  admiflion  of  the  water.  The  floatboards 
%  plate  are  ^xec*  0b%uely  in  pairs  on  the  periphery  of  the 
CCLXXI.'wll.eel»  &  each  Pa^  may  form  an  acute  angle  open 
fig.  r.  at  its  vertex,  while  one  of  the  floatboards  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  vertex  of  the  angle.  A  fedtion  of  the  water¬ 
wheel  is  reprefen  ted  in  fig.  rx.  where  AB  is  the  wheel, 
CD  its  axis,  and  mn9  op  the  pofition  of  the  floatboards. 
The  motion  of  common  underfoot  wheels  is  greatly  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  refiflance  which  the  tail-water  and  the 
utmofphcre  oppofe  to  the  afcending  floatboards  3  but  in 
Befant’s  wheel  this  refinance  is  greatly  diminifoed,  as 
the  floats  emerge  from  the  ftream  in  an  oblique  direc¬ 
tion.  Although  this  wheel  is  much  heavier  than  thofe 
of  the  common  conftrudtion,  yet  it  revolves  more  eafily 
upon  its  axis,  as  the  ftream  has  a  tendency  to  make  it 
float. 

Conical  Horizontal  Wheel  with  Spiral  Floatboards, 

Befcription  298.  In  Guyenne  and  Languedoc,  in  the  fouth  of 
ot  a  conical  ’France,  a  kind  of  conical  horizontal  wheel  is  fometimes 
wheelwhh  eniPloyed  for  turning  machinery.  It  is  conftru&ed  in 
fpiral  float-  f°rm  an  inverted  cone  AB,  with  fpiral  float- 
boards.  boards  winding  round  its  furface.  The  wheel  moves  on 

Fig.  2.  a  vertical  axis  AB,  in  the  building  DD,  and  is  driven 

chiefly  by  the  impulfe  of  the  water  conveyed  by  the 
canal  C  to  the  oblique  floatboards,  the  diredlion  of  the 
current  being  perpendicular  to  the  floatboards  at  the 
place  of  impact.  When  the  impulfive  force  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  annihilated,  it  defcends  along  the  fpirals,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  adl  by  its  weight  till  it  reaches  the  bottom, 
when  it  is  carried  off  by  the  canal  M. 

Chap.  II.  On  Machines  driven  by  the  Reaction  of 
Water . 


Water  pro-  299:  We  have  hitherto  confidered  the  mechanical  ef- 
duces  great  *fe£ls  of  water  as  the  impelling  power  of  machinery,  when 
er effects  by  it  adh  either  by  its  impulfe  or  by  its  gravity.  The  re- 
than  a.^on  °**  AVater  maY  be  employed  to  communicate  mo- 
fmpulfi  or  ti°n  t0  machinery  5  *nd  though  this  principle  has  not 
weight.  yet  been  adoptee  .1  praclice,  it  appears  from  theory, 
raid  from  fome  detached  experiments  on  a  fmall  feale, 


the  Reac¬ 
tion  of 
Water. 
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that  a  given  quantity  of  water,  falling  through  a  given  Machines 
height,  will  produce  greater- effefts  by  its  reaction  driven  hv 
by  its  impulfe  vi  Its  weight, 

'  Sect.  I.  On  Dr  Barker's  Mill,  ^ 

300.  This  machine,  which  is  fometimes  called  Pa- Defer: ption 
rent  s  mill,  is  represented  in  fig,  3  where  A  is  the  ca-°tDr  Earl 
nal  that  conveys  the  water  into ‘the  upright  tube  B,kcr  smUl- 
which  communicates  with  the  horizontal  arm  C.  The  rCxxxT 
water  will  therefore  defeend  through  the  upright  tube  w 
into  this  arm,  and  will  exert  upon  the  infide  of  it  a 
preffure  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  fall.  But  if 
two  orifices  d  and  *  be  perforated  at  the  extremities  of 
the  arm,,  and  on  contrary  flues,  the  preffure  upon  thefe 
orifices  will  be  removed  by  the  efflux  of  the  water,  and 
•the  unbalanced  preffure  upon  the  oppofite  fldes  of  the 
arm  will  make  the  tube  and  the  horizontal  arm  revolve 
upon  the  fpindle  D  as  an  axis.  This  will  be  more  eafi¬ 
ly  underflood,  if  we  fuppofe  the  orifices  to  be  fliut  up, 
and  confidet  the  prefture  upon  a  circular  inch  of  the 
arm  oppofite  to  the  orifice,  the  orifice  being  of  the  fame 
fize.  The  preffure  upon  this  circular  inch  will  be  equal 
to  a  cylinder  of  water  whofe  bafe  is  one  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  whofe  altitude  is  the  height  of  the  fall  3  and 
the  fame  force  is  exerted  upon  the  fout-up  orifice. 

Thefe  two  preffures,  therefore,  being  equal  and  oppo¬ 
fite,  the  arm  C  will  remain  at  reft.  But  as  foon  as  you 
open  the  orifice,  the  water  will  iffue  with  a  velocity  due 
to  the  height  of  the  fall :  the  preffure  upon  the  orifice 
will  of  confequence  be  removed  3  and  as  the  preffure 
upon  the  circular  inch  oppofite  to  the  orifice  ftill  con¬ 
tinues,  the  equilibrium  will  be  deftroyed,  and  the  arm 
C  will  move  in  a  retrograde  diredlion, 

301.  The  upright  fpindle  D,  on  which  the  arm  re¬ 
volves,  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  arm,  and  ferewed  to 
it  below  by  the  nut  jf.  It  is  fixed  to  the  upright  tube 
by  two  crols  bars  at  f9  fo  as  to  move  along  with  it.  If 
a  corn  mill  is  to  be  driven,  the  top  of  the  fpindle  is 
fixed  into  the  upper  millftone  H.  The  lower  qui- 
efeent  millftone  I  refts  upon  the  floor  K,  in  which  is 
the  hole  L,  to  let  the  meal  pafs  into  a  trough  about 
M.  The  bridgetree  GF,  which  iupports  the  millftone, 
tube,  &c.  is  moveable  on  a  pin  at  //,  and  its  other  end 
is  fupported  by  an  iron  rod  fixed  into  it,  the  top  of  the 
rod  going  through  the  fixed  bracket  o,  furnifhed  with  a  / 
nut  0,  By  fere  wing  this  nut,  the  millftone  may  be 
railed  or  lowered  at  pleafure.  If  any  other  kind  of 
machinery  is  to  be  driven,  the  fpindle  D  muft  be  pro¬ 
longed  to  X,  and  a  fmall  wheel  W  fixed  to  its  extre¬ 
mity,  which  will  communicate  its  motion  to  any  fpecies 
of  mechanifm.  An  improvement  on  this  machine  by 
M.  Mathon  de  la  Cour,  and  fome  excellent  obfervations 
on  the  fubjVdt  by  Profeffor  Robifon,  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Wj  TER- Works, 

302.  Mr  Waring  of  the  American  Philofophical  So¬ 
ciety,  has  given  a  theory  ef  Barker’s  mill  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  M.  Mathon  de  la  Cour,  which  he  has 
ftrangely  afcribtd  to  a  Mr  Rumfey  about  20  years  after 
it  was  pnhlilhed  in  Roxier's  Journal  de  Phi/Jtyue,  Jan. 
and  Auguft  1775.  Contrary  to  every  other  philofopher, 
he  makes  the  effedl  of  the  machine  equal  only  to  that 
of  a  good  underfoot-wheel,  moved  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  falling  though  the  fame  height.  The  fol¬ 
lowing 
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be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  may  wifh  to  make  experiments 
on  the  effeft  or  this  interefting  machine. 

Make  the  arm  of  the  rotatory  tube  or  arm  C, 


1. 

from  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  centre  of  the  aperture, 
of  any  convenient  length,  not  lefs  than  one*  third  (one- 
ninth  according  to  Mr  Gregory  (f),  who  has  corrected 
fome  of  Waring’s  numbers)  of  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  water’s  furface  above  their  centres. 

2.  Multiply  the  length  of  the  arm  in  feet  by  .614, 
and  take  the  fquare  root  of  the  produ£f  for  the  proper 
time  of  a  revolution  in  feconds,  and  adapt  the  other 
parts  of  the  machinery  to  this  velocity  }  or,  if  the 
time  of  a  revolution  be  given,  multiply  the  fquare  of 
this  time  by  1.63  for  the  proportional  length  of  the 
arm. 

3.  Multiply  together  the  breadth,  depth,  and  veloci¬ 
ty  per  fecond,  of  the  race,  and  divide  the  laft  product 
by  18.47  (times  14.27  according  to  Mr  Gregory)  the 
fquare  root  of  the  height,  for  the  area  of  either  aper¬ 
ture. 

4.  Multiply  the  area  of  either  aperture  by  the  height 
of  the  fall  of  water,  and  the  produft  by  41-y  pounds 
(55.775  according  to  Mr  Gregory),  for  the  moving 
force  eftimated  at  the  centres  of  the  apertures  in  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

5.  The  power  and  velocity  at  the  aperture  may  be 
eafily  reduced  fco  any  part  of  the  machinery  by  the 
fimplcft  mechanical  rules. 

>rm  given  3°3*  Long  after  the  preceding  machine  had  been  de- 
Barker’s  fcribed  in  feveral  of  our  Englifh  treatifes  on  machines, 
Profeffor  Segner  publifhed  in  his  hydraulics,  as  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  the  account  of  a  machine,  differing  from 
this  only  in  form.  MN  was  the  axis  of  the  machine,  cor- 
refponding  with  DX  in  Barker’s  mill,  and  a  number 
of  tubes  AB  were  alfo  fo  arranged  round  this  axis  that 
their  higher  extremities  A  formed  a  circular  fuperficies 
into  which  the  water  flowed  from  a  refervoir.  When 
the  machine  lias  this  form,  it  has  been  (hewn  by  Albert 
Euler  that  the  maximum  effeft  is  produced  when  the 
velocity  is  infinite,  and  that  the  effe£l  is  equal  to  the 
power.  As  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  power,  how¬ 
ever,  mud  be  eonfumed  in  communicating  to  the  fluid 
the  circular  motion  of  the  tubes  y  and  as  the  portion 
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thus  loft  muft  increafe  with  the  velocity  of  the  tuBe,  Machines 
the  effedt  will  in  reality  fuftain  a  diminution  from  an  ^lvf.n  by 
increafe  of  velocity.  ,i0nofC' 

Water. 

SECT.  II.  Defer  ip  tion  of  Albert  Euler's  Machine  driven  ^ 

by  the  Rea  SI  ion.  of  the  Water , 

304.  This  machine  confifts  of  two  veffels,  the  lowed  plate 
of  which  EEFFis  moveable  round  the  vertical  axis  00,  CCLXXI. 
while  the  higher  veffel  remains  immoveable.  The  form  Hg.  <5* 
of  the  lowed  veffel,  which  is  reprefented  by  itfelf  in 
fig.  6.  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a  truncated  bell,  which  is  Fig.  6, 
faftened  by  the  crofs  beams  m9  n  to  the  axis  O  fo  as 
to  move  along  with  it.  The  annular  cavity  hhhh 
terminates  at  e  e  in  feveral  tubes  ef  e  f  ef  diverging 
from  the  axis.  Through  the  lower  extremities  of  thele 
tubes,  which  are  bent  into  a  right  angle,  the  water  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  cavity  h  h  h  h  iffues  with  a  velocity  due  to 
the  altitude  of  its  furface  in  h,  h9  and  produces  by  its  * 
rea&ion  a  rotatory  and  retrograde  motion  round  the  axis 
OO.  The  cavity  of  the  ring  h ,  h9  receives  the  water 
from  the  fuperior  veffel  GGHH,  fimilar  to  the  inferior 
veffel  in  fig.  6.  but  not  eonne&ed  with  the  axis  OO, 

This  veffel  has  alfo  an  annular  cavity  PP,  into  which 
the  water  is  conveyed  from  a  refervoir  by  the  canal  IE 
Around  the  lower  part  HH  of  the  cavity,  this  veffel  is 
divided  into  feveral  apertuies  I  i,  placed  obliquely  that 
the  water  may  defeend  with  proper  obliquity  into  the 
inferior  veffel.  The  width  of  the  higher  veffel  at  HH 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  width  of  the  lower  veffel  at 
EE,  that  the  water  which  iffues  from  the  former  may 
exadlly  fill  the  annular  cavity  h ,  //,  h ,  h. 

When  the  machine  is  conftrudlcd  in  this  way,  its- 
maximum  effedf  will  be  equal  to  the  power,  provided 
all  its  parts  be  proportioned  and  adjufted  according  to 
the  refults  in  the  following  table,  computed  from  the 
formulae  of  Albert  Euler.  In  the  table, 

Qritlie  quantity  of  water,  or  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  furniftied  in  a  fecond. 

Tzuthe  time,  or  number  of  feconds  in  which  the  lower 
veffel  revolves. 

B=the  breadth  of  the  annular  orifice  in  inches. 


5? 


Table 


(f)  Gregory’s  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  m. 
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Kc  '  t 
of  the 
fa  1  f 

W5-.W, 

■him  of  the  areas 
of  all  the  orifices 
at/,  f,f  &c. 

Sum  of  the  areas 
of  all  the  orifices 

»*/’//,  &C 

Mean  radius  of 
the  annular  ori¬ 
fice  HH. 

Difference  between 
the  altitude  of  the 
two  vefTels. 

Tangent  of  the  in. 
clmation  of  the 
tubes  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon 

Feet. 

Square  Feet. 

Square  Inches 

Feet. 

Inches. 

°-38400-^ 

I 

0.17888x0. 

2-5759XO 

0.8897  XT 

'■T^TTBB 

2 

0.12649XQ. 

18.214x0 

1.2582XT 

a88«rajB 

0 

0.19200-i. 

*  TB 

2 

0.103  228  xQ 

14.872XO 

1.5410XT 

Oi  r8o8  22 

0.I280O-S^ 

TJB 

5  9  T1BB 

4 

0.08944  xQ. 

12.880XO 

j-7794XT 

c4.!4  »» 

44  4ttbb 

0.09600-Q- 
J  B 

5 

0.08000  x  Q 

1 1.520  xO 

1.9894  xT 

OQ 

°-3539.a^B 

0.07680^ 

6 

0-07303  xQ 

10.516x0 

2>1793XT 

00 

0,2949ttbb 

0.06400,^ 

7 

0.06761  xQ, 

9-736x0 

2.3540XT 

0rC2.  Oft 
528xtbb 

0.05486,^ 

8 

0.06325  xQ. 

9-io7XQ 

2.5165  xT 

00 

0.221  2ttbb 

0.04800,^ 

9 

0.05963  xQ. 

8.586XO 

2.6691  xT 

0.04267^ 

10 

0-05657x0. 

8.146XO 

2.8135XT 

*  00 
‘'*1™ 

„  0 

°-°3  840^ 

11 

0-°5394XO 

7.767x0 

2.9  508  xT 

f>.  t 

0 

°*i6°9ttbb 

0.0349 1  -j^B 

12 

0.05104  xQ 

7-436x0 

3.0820  xT 

00 

°-I4751YbB 

O.O3  200  1  B 

*3 

0.04961  x  0 

7.144XO 

3.2078  xT 

°-I36i™b 

0 

°-02954xb 

14 

0.04781  xQ. 

6.885x0 

3.3290XT 

0-02743To: 

15 

16 

0.04619x0 

0.04472  x  0 

6.651x0 

6.440  x  0 

3.4458XT 

3-5588XT 

00 

0-ii79.1^b 

c  1 106  22 

,  ft 

0.02560^2 

0 

0.0  2400^' 2J 

IIC6TTBB 

r7 

0-04339  xO 

6.248x0 

3.6683  xT 

00 

°-I04IxxjgB 

0 

0.02259^ 

18 

0.04216x0 

6.072x0 

3.7747  XT 

„  QQ 
aC983TTBB 

0 

0.02133^ 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Explana-  .  Ihe  determinations  in  the  preceding  table  are  exhi- 
uon  ofthe  bited  in  a  general  manner,  that  the  machine  may  be 
accommodated  to  local  circumftances,  The  time  of 
a  revolution  T,  for  inflanCe,  is  left  undetermined,  be- 
caufe  upon  this  time  depends  the  magnitudeof  the  ma¬ 
chine  •  and  T  may  be  aflumed  of  fuch  a  value  that  the 
dimenfions  of  the  machine  may  be  fui table  to  the  given 
place,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 
Example.  .  3°5*  order  to  fhew  the  application  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  table,  let  it  be  required  to  confiru£l  the  machine 
when  the  height  of  the  fall  is  five  feet,  and  when  the 
i 


refervoir  furnifhes  one  cubic  foot  of  water  in  a  fecond* 
In  this  cafe  Q=i,  and  therefore,  by  column  3d,  the 
fum  of  the  areas  of  the  orifices  will  be  11.52  fquare 
inches*  Confequently,  if  there  are  twelve  orifices,  the 

area  of  each  orifice  will  be  — zrO.96  of  a  fquare 

inch.  Suppofe  the  time  of  a  revolution  to  be  m  fe¬ 
cond  or  Tm,  then  the  4th  column  will  give  the  mean 
radius  of  the  annular  orifice  zri.9894  feet,  or  nearly 
two  feet.  Let  the  breadth  of  the  annular  orifice  or 
B=-J-  an  inch,  then  the  difference  between  the  altitude 

of 
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Now  as  the  fum  of  the  heights  of  the  veffels  muft  be 
always  equal  to  the  height  of  the  fall,  half  that  fum 
will  in  the  prefent  cafe  be  two  feet  fix  inches  \  and 
hnce  half  the  difference  of  their  altitudes  is  7-tenths  of 
an  inch,  the  altitude  of  the  fuperior  veffel  will  be  two 
feet  fix  inches  and  feven-tenths,  and  that  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  veffel  two  feet  five  inches  and  three-tenths.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  laft  column  of  the  table,  that  the  tangent 
of  the  inclination  of  the  tubes  is  0.1536,  which  corre- 
fponds  with  an  angle  of  8°  44'. 

306.  The  theory  of  this  machine  has  alfo  been  dif- 
cuffed  by  Leonhard  Euler  in  the  Mem.de  l'  Acad.  Ber¬ 
lin,  vol.  vi.  p.  31 1.  ;  and  its  application  to  all  kinds  of 
work  has  been  poisted  out  in  a  fubfequent  paper,  en¬ 
titled,  Application  de  la  Machine  Hydraulique  de  M. 
Segner  a  toutes  forts  d'ouvrage ,  et  de  Jes  avantages  fur 
les  autres  Machines  Hydrauliques  dont  on  fe  fert  ordi - 
nairement ,  Mem.  Acad .  Berlin ,  tom.  vii.  1752,  p.  271. 
The  refults  of  Euler’s  analyfis  are  not  fufficiently  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  ufe  of  the  general  reader.  But  it  appears 
from  his  inveftigations,  as  well  as  from  thofe  of  John 
Bernouilli  and  other  philofophers,  that  the  reaCtion  of 
water  is  the  moft  powerful  way  in  which  the  force  of 
that  fluid  can  be  employed. 

307.  It  has  often  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  that  a  very  powerful  hydraulic  machine  might  be 
conftruCted  by  combining  the  impulfe  with  the  reaction 
of  water.  If  the  fpout  a ,  for  example,  inflead  of  deli¬ 
vering  the  water  into  the  higher  veffel,  were  to  throw 
it  upon  a  number  of  curvilineal  fioatboards  fixed  on  its 
circumference,  and  fo  formed  as  to  convey  the  water 
eafily  into  the  fpiral  canals,  we  fhould  have  a  machine 
fomething  like  the  conical  horizontal  wheel  in  fig.  2. 
with  fpiral  channels  inftcad  of  fpiral  fioatboards  \  and 
which  w’ould  in  fome  meafure  be  moved  both  by  the 
impulfe,  weight,  and  reaction  of  the  water. 

Chap.  Ill*  On  Machines  for  raiftng  Water, 

Sect.  I.  On  Pumps,  ^ 

eference  308.  The  fubjeCI  of  pumps  has  been  fully  and  ably 
the  arti-  difcuffed  by  Dr  Robifon  under  the  article  Pump,  to 
which  we  muft  refer  the  reader  for  a  complete  view  of 
the  theory  of  the  machine.  In  that  article,  however, 
a  reference  is  made  to  the  prefent  for  a  defcription  of 
the  ancient  pump  of  Ctefibius,  and  of  thofe  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe  to  which  it  has  given  rife.  To  thefe  fubjeCts, 
therefore,  we  muft  now  confine  our  attention. 

309.  The  pump  was  invented  by  Ctefibius,  a  ma¬ 
thematician  of  Alexandria,  who  flouriftied  under  Ptole- 
^fychon,  about  120  years  before  Chrift.  In  its 
original  ftate  it  is  reprefented  in  fig.  1.  where  ABCD 
is  a  brafs  cylinder  with  a  valve  L  in  its  bottom.  It 
ILXXII.  is  furniftied  with  a  pifton  MK  made  of  green  wood, 
g.  r.  fo  as  not  to  fwell  in  water,  and  adjufted  to  the  bore  of 
the  cylinder  by  the  interpofition  of  a  ring  of  leather. 
The  tube  Cl  connects  the  cylinder  ABCD  with  ano¬ 
ther  tube  NH,  the  bottom  of  which  is  furniftied  with  a 
valve  I  opening  upwards.  Now  when  the  extremity 
DC  of  the  cylinder  is  immerfed  in  water,  and  the  pit 
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ton  MK  elevated,  the  preffure  of  the  water  upon  the 
valve  L  from  below  will  be  proportioned  to  the  depth 
below  the  furface  (41)*  The  vaB  e  w  ill  therefore  open 
and  admit  the  water  into  the  cylinder.  But  when  the 
pifton  is  depreffed,  it  will  force  the  water  into  the  tube 
CH,  and  through  the  valve  I  into  the  tube  NH.  As 
foon  as  the  portion  of  water  that  was  admitted  into  the 
cylinder  ABCD,  is  thus  impelled  into  the  tube  NH, 
the  valve  I  w  ill  clofe.  A  fecond  elevation  of  the  pif¬ 
ton  will  admit  another  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  a  fecond  depreffion  will  force  it  into  the  tube 
NH  j  fo  that,  by  continuing  the  motion  of  the  pifton, 
the  water  may  be  elevated  to  any  altitude  in  the  tube. 

From  this  pump  of  Ctefibius  are  derived  the  three 
kinds  of  pumps  now  commonly  ufed,  the  fucking,  the 
forcing,  and  the  lifting  pump. 

310.  The  common  fucking  pump  is  reprefented  in  Defcription 
fig.  2.  where  ICBL  is  the  body  of  the  pump  im-pf  the  fuck~ 
merfed  in  the  water  at  A.  The  moveable  pifton  DG*n§lnlml)• 
is  compofed  of  the  pifton  rod  D  d ,  the  pifton  or  bucket  Fig.  2. 

G,  and  the  valve  a  :  The  bucket  H  which  is  fixed  to 
the  body  of  the  pump,  is  likewdfe  furniftied  with  a  valve 
b ,  which,  like  the  valve  a,  fhould  by  its  own  w  eight  lie 
clofe  upon  the  hole  in  the  bucket  till  the  working  of 
the  engine  commences.  The  valves  are  made  of  brafs, 
and  have  their  lower  furface  covered  with  leather,  in 
order  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  bucket  more  exa&ly.  The 
moveable  bucket  G  is  covered  with  leather,  fo  as  to 
fuit  exaCt  ly  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  and  to  prevent 
any  air  from  efcaping  between  it  and  the  pump.  The 
pifton  DG  may  be  elevated  or  deprefled  by  the  lever 
DQ,  whofe  fulcrum  is  r,  the  extremity  of  the  bent 
arm  R  r. 

3 1 1.  Let  us  nowr  fuppofe  the  pifton  G  to  be  depref-Mode  of 
fed  fo  that  its  inferior  lurface  may  reft  upon  the  valve  A  operation. 
Then  if  the  pifton  G  be  raifed  to  C,  there  would  have 

been  a  vacuum  between  H  and  G  if  the  valve  b  were 
immoveable.  But  as  the  valve  b  is  moveable,  and  as 
the  preffure  of  the  air  is  removed  from  its  fuperior  fur¬ 
face,  the  air  in  the  tube  HL  will,  by  its  elaftieity,  force 
open  the  valve  b ,  and  expand  itfelf  through  the  whole 
cavity  LC.  This  air,  however,  will  be  much  rarer  than 
that  of  theatmofphere ;  and  fince  the  equilibrium  betw  een 
the  external  air  and  that  in  the  tube  LH  is  deftroyed 
by  the  rarefaction  of  the  latter,  the  preffure  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  on  the  furfaee  of  the  water  in  the  veffel  K  will 
predominate,  and  raife  the  water  to  about  e  in  the 
fusion  pipe  HL,  fo  that  the  air  formerly  included 
in  the  fpace  LC  will  be  condenfed  to  the  fame  ftate  as 
that  of  the  atmofphere.  The  elaftieity  of  the  air  both 
above  and  below  the  valve  b  being  now  equal,  that 
valve  will  fall  by  its  own  weight. — Let  the  pifton  DG 
be  now  depreffed  to  b.  The  air  would  evidently  refill 
its  defeent,  did  not  the  valve  a  open  and  give  a  free 
exit  to  the  air  in  the  fpace  CH,  for  it  cannot  efcape 
through  the  inferior  valve  b .  When  the  pifton  reach¬ 
es  b ,  the  valve  a  will  fall  by  its  weight ;  and  when  the 
pifton  is  again  elevated,  the  incumbent  air  will  prefs 
the  valve  a  firmly  upon  its  orifice.  During  the  fecond 
afeent  of  the  pifton  to  C  the  valve  b  will  rife,  the  air 
between  e  H  will  rufia  into  HC  ;  and  in  confequence  of 
its  rarefaCtion,  and  inability  to  counteract  the  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere,  the  water  will  rife  to  f  In  the 
fame  way  it  may  be  ftiewn,  that  at  the  next  ftroke  of 
the  pifton  the  w'ater  will  rife  through  the  box  H  to  B, 
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and  then  the  valve  b  which  was  railed  by  it  will  fall 
when  the  bucket  G  is  at  C.  Upon  deprefiing  the 
bucket  G  again,  the  water  cannot  be  driven  through 
the  valve  b ,  which  is  prefled  to  its  orifice  by  the  water 
above  it.  At  the  next  afeent  of  the  pifton  a  new  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  will  rife  through  H,  and  follow  the  pi  lion 
to  C.  When  the  pifton  again  defeends,  the  valve  a 
will  open  ;  and  as  the  water  between  C  and  H  cannot 
be  puflied  through  the  valve  b ,  it  will  rife  through  a, 
and  have  its  furface  at  C  when  the  pifton  G  is  at  b  ; 
but  when  the  pifton  rifes,  the  valve  being  (hut  by  the 
water  above  it,  this  water  will  be  raifed  up  towards  I, 
and  iflue  at  the  pipe  F.  A  new  quantity  of  water  will 
ruili  through  H  and  fill  the  fpace  HC  ;  confequently, 
the  furface  of  the  fluid  will  always  remain  at  C,  and 
every  fucceeding  elevation  of  the  pifton  from  b  to  C  will 
make  the  column  of  water  CH  run  out  at  the  pipe  F. 
312.  As  the  water  rifes  in  the  pipe  CL  folely  by  the 
win  nut  preAure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  as  a  column  of  water, 
raife'  water  33  feet  high,  !*s  equal  in  weight  to  a  column  of  air  of 
higher  than  the  fame  bafe,  reaching  from  the  earth’s  furface  to  the 
33  feet*  top  of  the  atmofphere,  the  water  in  the  veffel  K  will 
not  follow  the  pifton  G  to  a  greater  altitude  than  33 
feet;  for  when  it  reaches  this  height,  the  column  of  wa¬ 
ter  completely  balances,  or  is  in  equilibrium  with,  the 
atmofphere,  and  therefore  cannot  be  raifed  higher  by 
the  p  reft  lire  of  the  external  air. 

Befcriptkm  313.  The  forcing  pump  is  reprefented  in  fig.  3. 

cingpump.'Wj}"e  ’f  P6  att®ch<p  t0  a  folid  P'Unger  g, 

ad  jutted  to  the  bore  of  the  pipe  BC  by  the  interpofition 

PJate  a  nng  of  leather.  The  re&angular  pipe  MMN 
CCLXXII.  eommunicates  with  the  tube  BC  by  the  cavity  round 
%•  3«  H  ;  and  its  upper  extremity  P  is  furnifhed  with  a  valve 
a  opening  upwards.  An  air-veffel  KK  is  faftened  to 
P,  and  the  tube  FGI  is  introduced  into  itfo  as  to  reach 
Mock  of  its  as  near  as  pofiible  to  the  valve  a . — Let  us  now  fuppofe 
operation,  the  plunger  t0  be  deprefied  to  b.  As  foon  as  it  is 
elevated  to  C  the  air  below  it  will  be  rarefied,  and  the 
water  will  afeend  through  the  valve  b  in  the  fame  way 
as  in  the  fucking  pump,  till  the  pipe  is  filled  to  C. 
The  valve  b  will  now  be  Ihut  by  the  weight  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  water ;  and  therefore  when  the  plunger  D g 
is  depreffed,  it  will  force  the  water  between  C  and  b 
through  the  re&angular  pipe  MMN,  into  the  air  vef¬ 
fel  KK.  Before  the  water  enters  the  air  veffel,  it  opens 
the  valve  <7,  which  (huts  as  foon  as  the  plunger  is  again 
raifed,  becaufe  the  preflure  of  the  water  upon  its  under 
fide  is  removed.  In  this  way  the  water  is  driven  into 
the  air  veffel  by  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  plunger,  till  its 
furface  is  above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pipe  IG. 
Now,  as  the  air  in  the  veffel  KK  has  no  communication 
with  the  external  air  when  the  water  is  above  I,  it  muft 
be  condenfed  more  and  more,  as  new  quantities  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  injefled.  It  will  therefore  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
pand  itfelf,  and  by  prefling  upon  the  furface  H  of  the 
water  in  the  air  veffel,  it  will  drive  the  water  through 
the  tube  IG,  and  make  it  iffue  at  F  in  a  continued 
ftream,  even  when  the  plunger  is  rifing  to  C.  If  the 
/pipe  GHI  were  joined  to  the  pipe  MMN  at  P,  without 
the  intervention  of  an  air  veffel,  the  ftream  of  water 
d^ould  iftue  at  F  only  when  the  plunger  was  depreffed. 
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3?4-  The  lifting  pump,  which  is  only  a  particular  o„  j, 
modification  of  the  forcing  pump,  is  reprefented  in  fig,  chntcs 
4»  ihe  barrel  AB  is  fixed  in  the  immoveable  frame  r:ul! 
KILM,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  immerfed  in  the  J^llc 
water  to  be  raifed.  The  frame  GEQHO  confifts  ofDribC 
two  ftrong  non  rods  E£),  GH  which  move  through of  the  1, 
holes  in  IK  and  LM,  the  upper  and  lower  ends  ofin*Pun 
the  pump.  To  the  bottom  GH  of  this  frame  is  fixed  Fig.  4, 
an  inverted  pifton  with  its  bucket  and  valve  uppennoft 
at  D.  An  inclined  branch  KH,  either  fixed  to  the  top 
of  the  barrel,  or  moveable  by  a  ball  and  focket,  as  re¬ 
prefented  at  F,  muft  be  fitted  to  the  barrel  fo  exa&ly  as 
to  refift  the  ad  mi  Hi  on  both  of  air  and  water.  The 
branch  KH  is  furnifhed  with  a  valve  C  opening  up. 
wards.  Let  the  pump  be  now  plunged  in  the  water  to  Mode  0 
the  depth  of  D.  Then  if  the  pifton  frame  be  thruft  operatic 
down  into  the  fluid,  the  pifton  will  delcend,  and  the 
water  by  its  upward  preflure  will  open  the  valve  at  D 
and  gain  admiflion  above  the  piftonT  When  the  pifton 
frame  is  elevated,  it  will  raife  the  water  above  I)  along 
with  it,  and  forcing  it  through  the  valve,  it  will  be 
carried  ofF  by  the  fpout. 

315.  An  ingenious  pump,  invented  by  Be  laHire,  is  Be  la  H 
reprefented  in  fig.  5.  It  raifes  water  equally  quick  byPumP* 
the  defeent  as  by  the  afeent  of  the  pifton.  The  pipes 
B,  C,  E,  F,  all  communicate  with  the  barrel  MD,  and  Fig-  5*  j 
have  each  a  valve  at  their  top,  viz.  a-t  by  S,  r,/.  The 
pifton  rod  LM  and  plunger  K  never  rife  higher 
than  K,  nor  defeend  lower  than  B,  KB  being  the 
length  of  the  ftroke.  When  the  plunger  K  is  raifed 
from  B  to  K,  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  forces  the 
water  through  the  valve  b ,  and  fills  the  barrel  up  to 
the  plunger,  in  the  very  fame  way  as  in  the  forcing 
pump.  When  the  plunger  K  is  depreffed  to  D,  it 
forces  the  water  between  K  and  b  up  the  pipe  E  and 
through  the  valve  e  into  the  box  G,  where  it  i flues  at 
the  orifice  O.  Buring  the  defeent  of  the  plunger  K 
the  valve  f  falls,  and  covers  the  top  of  the  pipe  F ; 
and  as  the  pifton  rod  LM  moves  in  a  collar  of  leather 
at  M,  and  is  air-tight,  the  air  above  the  plunger,  be¬ 
tween  O  and  M,  will  be  rarefied,  and  likewife  the 
air  in  the  pipe  CS,  which  communicates  w  ith  the  rare¬ 
fied  air  by  the  valve  S.  The  preflure  of  the  air  there¬ 
fore  will  raife  the  water  in  GS,  force  it  through  the 
valve  S,  and  fill  the  fpace  above  the  plunger,  expelling 
the  rarefied  air  through  the  valve  f  When  the  piflon 
is  raifed  from  B  to  K,  it  will  force  the  water  through 
the  bent  pipe  F  into  the  box  G,  fo  that  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  will  be  difeharged  at  O  through  the  pipe 
F,  during  the  afeent  of  the  pifton,  as  was  difeharged 
through  the  pipe  E  during  the  pifton’s  defeent.  A- 
bove  the  pipe  O  is  a  clofe  air- veffel  P,  fo  that  when 
the  water  is  driven  above  the  fpout  O,  it  compreffes  the 
air  in  the  veffel  P,  and  this  air  acting  by  its  elafticity 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  forces  it  out  at  O  in  a  con- 
ftant  and  nearly  equal  ftream.  As  the  effect  of  the 
machine  depends  on  a  proper  proportion  between  the 
height  O  of  the  fpout  above  the  lurface  of  the  well, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  barrel,  the  following  table  will 
be  of  uie  to  the  practical  mechanic. 


Height 


:hap.  III. 


On  Ma- 
cVnis  for 
railing 
Water. 
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pump  to  pieces.  This  funplo  machine  may  be  quickly 


tfobVs 

jump. 
Pig.  <. 


Buchanan' 

jump. 

Fi«-  7- 


Height  of  the 
fpout  0  above 
the  well. 

Diameter  of 
the  barrel  D. 

Height  of  the 
fpout  O  above 
the  well. 

Diameter  of 
the  barrel  D 

Feef. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

10 

6.9 

60 

2.8 

3-6 

65 

2.7 

20 

4.9 

70 

2.6 

25  „ 

4.4 

75 

2.5 

3° 

4.0 

80 

2.5 

35 

3-7 

85 

2.4 

40 

3-5 

90 

2-3 

45 

3-3 

95 

2.2 

5° 

3-1 

1  100 

2.1 

When  the  proportions  in  the  preceding  table  are 
obferved,  a  man  of  common  ftirength  will  raife  water 
much  higher  than  he  could  do  with  a  pump  of  the 
common  conftru&ion. 

316.  A  very  fimple  pump  which  furnifties  a  continued 
ft  ream  is  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  It  was  invented  by  a  Mr 
Noble,  andconfifts  of  a  working  barrel  AB  with  two  pil- 
tons  C  and  B,  which  are  moved  up  and  down  alternately 
by  the  rods  fixed  to  the  lever  EMN.  The  rod  of  the  pifton 
B  pafles  through  the  pifton  C,  and  the  pifton  C  moves 
Upon  the  rod  AB.  When  the  pifton  rod  B  is  deprefled 
and  elevated,  it  will  make  the  water  rife  in  the  barrel 
A,  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  fucking  pump,  whether  the 
valve  C  be  moveable  or  not,  iLet  us  now  fuppofe  that 
the  water  is  raifed  to  A.  Then  if  the  pifton  B  is  elevated 
by  deprefting  the  extremity  N  of  the  lever,  the  water 
at  A  will  be  raifed  higher  In  the  barrel,  and  iflue  at 
the  fpout  P,  and  when  the  fame  pifton  B  is  deprelTed 
by  elevating  the  end  N  of  the  lever,  the  pifton  C  is  evi¬ 
dently  raifed,  and  the  water  above  it  will  be  expelled 
at  P.  This  pump,  therefore,  will  give  a  continued 
ftream,  for  as  the  piftons  afeend  and  defeend  alternate- 
ly,  one  of  them  muft  always  be  forcing  the  water  out 
at  P.  The  piftons  are  elevated  and  deprefied  by  means 
of  toothed  arches,  c  and  dy  working  in  the  teeth  of  a 
rack,  at  the  extremities  oy  b  of  the  pifton  rod. 

*  317.  The  pump  invented  by  Mr  Buchanan  is  (hewn 

in  fig.  7.  In  the  vertical  fed  ion  DGA,  A  is  the  fuc- 
tion  barrel,  D  the  working  barrel,  E  the  pifton,  G  the 
fpout,  B  the  inner  valve,  and  C  the  outer  valve.  Thefe 
valves  are  of  the  kind  called  clack  valves,  and  have 
their  hinges  generally  of  metal.  It  is  eafily  feen  that 
when  the  pifton  E  is  raifed,  the  water  will  rife  through 
the  fusion  barrel  A,  into  the  working  barrel  13,  in 
the  fame  way  as  in  the  fucking  pump  j  and  that  when 
the  pifton  E  is  depreffed,  it  will  force  the  water  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  valve  B,  through  the  valve  C,  and 
make  it  iflue  at  G.  The  points  of  difference  between 
this  pump  and  thofe  of  the  common  form,  are, 
that  it  difeharges  the  water  below  the  pifton,  and  has 
its  valves  lying  near  each  other.  Hence  the  fand  or 
mud  which  may  be  in  the  water,  is  difeharged  without 
injuring  the  barrel  or  the  pifton  leathers  j  and  as  the 
valves  B,  C  may  be  of  any  fize,  they  will  tranfmit, 
without  being  choked,  any  rubbifh  which  may  rife  in 
the  futftion  barrels.  If  any  obflru£Hon  fliould  happen 
to  the  valves,  they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  work¬ 
man’s  hand,  and  may  be  cleared  without  taking  the 
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converted  into  a  fire  engine,  by  adding  the  air-veffel  w  ^ 

H,  which  is  ferewed  like  a  hofepipe,  and  by  fixing  in  Water. 

the  fpout  G  a  perforated  ftopple  fitted  to  receive  luch  - v  — * 

pipes  as  are  employed  in  fire  engines.  When  thefe  addi¬ 
tions  are  made,  the  water,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  forcing 

pump,  will  be  driven  into  the  air  veflel  H,  and  repelled 
through  the  perforated  ftopple  G,  by  the  clafticity  of 
the  included  air. 

318.  A  fimple  method  of  working  two  pumps  at  once  Salauce- 
by  means  of  a  balance,  is  exhibited  in  fig.  8.  where  AB  Pmr!P- 

is  the  balance,  having  a  large  iron  ball  at  each  end,  Figs.  S  St 
placed  in  equilibrium  on  the  twofpindles  C,  fee  fig.  9. 

The  perfon  who  works  the  pump  ftands  on  two  boards 

I,  I,  nailed  to  two  crofs  pieces  faftened  to  the  axis  of 
the  machine,  and  fupports  himfelf  by  a  crofs  bar  D  d 
joined  to  the  two  parts  D,  E.  At  the  diftance  of  ten 
inches  on  each  fide  of  the  axis  are  ful pended  the  iron  rods 
M,  N,  to  which  the  piftons  are  attached.  The  work¬ 
man,  by  bearing  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  foot, 
puts  the  balance  in  motion.  The  piftons  M,  N  are 
alternately  elevated  and  depreffed,  and  tne  water  raifed 
in  the  barrel  of  each,  is  driven  into  the  pipe  HH,  in 
which  it  is  elevated  to  a  height  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  Valves,  and  the  power  of  the  balance. 

In  order  to  make  the  ofcfillatTons  of  the  balance  equal, 
and  prevent  it  from  acquiring  too  great  a  velocity,  iron 
fprings  F,  G  are  fixed  to  the  upright  polls,  which  limit 
the  length  of  its  ofeillations. 

319.  The  chain  pump  is  reprefented  in  fig.  I.  It  con-  chain- 
fifts  of  a  chain  MTHG,  about  30  feet  long,  carrying  pump. 

a  number  of  flat  piftons  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  which  are  Plate 

made  to  revolve  in  the  barrels  ABC13  and  GH,  byCCLXXIlT. 

driving  the  wheel  F.  When  the  flat  piftons  are  at  the  S 

lower  part  of  the  barrel  T,  they  are  immsrfed  in  the 

water  RR,  and  as  they  rife  in  the  barrel  GH,  they 

bring  up  the  water  along  with  them  into  the  refervoir 

MG,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  fpout  S.  The 

teeth  of  the  wheel  F  are  fo  contrived  as  to  receive  one-  t 

half  of  the  flat  piftons,  and  let  them  fold  in  j  and  fome- 

times  another  wheel  like  F  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  D. 

The  diftance, of  the  piftons  from  the  fide  of  the  barrel 
is  about  half  an  inch  j  but  as  the  machine  is  ge¬ 
nerally  worked  with  great  velocity,  the  afeending  pif¬ 
tons  bring  along  with  them  into  the  refer  voir  as  much 
water  as  fills  the  cavity  GH.  Sometimes  chain  pumps 
are  cnnftru6led  without  the  barrels  ABCD  and  GH. 

In  this  cafe,  the  flat  piftons  are  converted  into  buckets 
connected  with  a  chain,  which  dip  in  the  water  with 
their  mouths  downwards,  and  convey  it  to  the  refervoir. 

The  buckets  are  moved  by  hexagonal  axles,  and  the 
diftance  between  each  is  nearly  equal  to  the  depth  of 
the  buckets.  Chain  pumps  are  frequently  in  an  inclin¬ 
ed  pofition,  and  in  this  pofition  they  raife  the  greateft 
quantity  of  water  when  the  di  ar.ee  of  the  flat  piftons 
is  equal  to  their  breadth,  and  when  the  inclination  of 
the  barrels  is  about  240  21'. 

320.  The  hair-rope  machine,  invented  by  the  Sieur  Hair-rope 
Vera,  operates  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  chain  pump,  machine  of 
Inftead  of  a  chain  of  piftons  moving  round  the  wheel  F,  '^jieur 

a  hair  rope  is  fubftituted.  The  part  of  the  rope  at  T 
that  is  low  eft  always  dips  in  the  water,  which  adhering  Fig.  1. 
to  the  rope  is  raifed  along  with  it.  When  the  rope 
reaches  the  fop  at  G  and  M,  it  pafles  through  two 
fmall  tubes,  which  being  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  re¬ 
fervoir 
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ferveir  prevent  the  water  from  returning  into  the  well. 

Sometimes  a  common  rope  is  employed,  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fluffed  cufhions  fixed  to  it  inffead  of  the  flat  pif- 
tons  in  the  chain  purnp.  Thefe  cufhions  carry  the 
water  along  with  them  through  the  barrel  HG,  and 
deliver  it  into  the  refer  voir, — For  the  defcription  of 
other  pumps,  fee  the  article  Pump)  and  for  pump  mills, 
fee  the  article  Mill. 


On  Ma¬ 
chines  for 
railing 
Water. 

Machine 
with  cu¬ 
fhions  in- 
flead  of  fiat 
pi  lions. 


Sect.  II.  On  Engines  for  Ex t ing u ijh in g  Fire . 

Common  .  3  21.  The  common  fire  engine  which  difcharges  water 
fquntmg  in  fiicceffive  jets  is  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  and  is  only  a 
tn^ine*  modification  of  the  lifting  pump.  In  the  veffel  AB 
2*  full  of  w  ater,  is  immerfed  the  frame  DC  of  a  common 
lifting  pump.  This  frame,  and  confequently  the  pif- 
ton  N,  is  elevated  and  depreffed  by  means  of  the  le¬ 
vers  E,  F,  and  the  w  ater  which  is  raifed  is  forced 
through  the  pipe  G,  which  may  be  moved  in  any  di¬ 
rection  by  means  of  the  elafiic  leather  pipe  H,  or  by  a 
ball  and  focket  fcrew’ed  on  the  top  of  the  pump.  While 
the  pidon  N  is  defending,  the  dream  at  G  is  evident¬ 
ly  difcontinued,  and  iffues  only  at  each  elevation  of  the 
pifton,  The  veflel  AB  is  fupplied  with  water  by 
buckets,  and  the  pump  is  prevented  from  being  chok¬ 
ed  by  the  ffrainer  LK  which  feparates  from  the  water 
any  mud  that  it  may  happen  to  contain. 

Improved  322.  As  this  fire  engine  does  not  afford  a  continued 
fiie-engine.  dream,  it  is  not  fo  ufeful  in  cafe  of  accidents  as  when 
the  flream  is  uninterrupted.  An  improved  engine  of 
Fig.  3.  this  fort  is  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  where  D,  E,  are 
two  forcing  pumps  conneded  vnth  the  large  veffel  OG, 
and  wrought  by  the  levers  F,  G,  moving  upon  H  as  a 
fulcrum  This  apparatus  is  plunged  and  fadened  in 
the  veflel  AB  partly  filled  with  water,  and  by  means 
of  the  forcing  pump  DE,  the  operation  of  which  has 
already  been  deferibed,  the  w  ater  is  driven  through  the 
valves  I,  L  into  the  large  veffel  OG,  where  the  in¬ 
cluded  air  is  condenfed.  Into  this  veffel  is  inferted  the 
tube  PO  communicating  with  the  leathern  pipe  ORQS. 
The  eladicity  of  the  condenfed  air  in  the  veffel  OG 
preding  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  in  that  veffel, 
forces  it  up  through  the  tube  PO  into  the  leathern 
pipe,  from  whofe  extremity  S,  it  iffues  with  great  force 
and  Velocity  )  and  as  the  condenfed  air  is  continually 
preffmg  upon  the  water  in  the  veffel  OG,  the  dream  at 
S  will  be  condant  and  uniform. 

Newfham’s  3^3*  ^  fedion  of  the  fire  engine,  as  improved  by  Mr 
fire-engine.  Newfham,  is  reprefented  5  in  fig.  4.  where  TU  and 
Flg*4*  WX  are  the  forcing  pumps  correfponding  with  D  and 
C  in  fig.  3.  YZ  the  large  veffel  correfponding  with 
GO,  and  ef  the  tube  correfponding  w’ith  PO.  The 
veffel s  TU,  WX,  YZ,  the  horizontal  canals  ON,  QP, 
ML,  and  the  vertical  canal  EE,  all  communicate  with 
each  other  by  means  of  four  valves  O,  I,  K,  P  opening 
upwards,  and  the  vertical  pipe  is  immerfed  in  the  water 
to  be  raifed.  When  the  pidon  R  is  raifed  by  means  of 
the  double  lever  a  vacuum  would  be  made  in  the 
barrel  TU,  if  the  water  at  R  were  prevented  from  riling  5 
but  as  this  barrel  communicates  with  the  veffel  of  wa¬ 
ter  below  EF,  on  the  furface  of  which  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  is  exerted,  the  water  will  rife  through 
EF,  force  open  the  valve  H,  and  follow  the  pidon  R. 
By  de preffmg  the  pidon  R,  however,  the  water  is 
driven  down  the  barrel,  clofes  the  valve  H,  and  rufhes 
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through  the  valve  I  into  the  air  veffel  YZ.  The  very  0„Ma. 
fame  operation  is  going  on  with  the  pump  WX,  which  Nestor 
forces  the  water  into  the  air  veffel  through  the  valve  ra7ifmff 
K.  By  thefe  means  the  air  veffel  is  condantly  filling  Water' 
with  water,  and^  the  included  air  undergoing  continual  1 
condenfation.  The  air  thus  compreffed,  reads  upon 
the  furface  YZ  of  the  water,  and  forces  it  through  the 
tube  ef  to  the  dop-cock  eg,  whence,  after  turning  the 
cock,  the  water  paffes  into  the  tube  h ,  fixed  to  a  ball 
and  focket,  by  which  it  may  be  difeharged  In  any  di¬ 
rection. 

3  24.  The  fire  engine  has  undergone  various  alterations  Reference 
and  improvements  from  Bramah,  Dickenfon,  Simpkin,to  the  im. 
Raventree,  Philips  and  Furlt,  an  account  of  whofe  en !  Pavements, 
gines  may  be  feen  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  A 
very  fimple  and  cheap  fire  engine  has  been  invented 
by  Mr  B.  Dearborn,  and  is  deferibed  in  the  American 
J.  ranfaCtions  for  I794t  in  Gregory’s  IMechanics, 
vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

Sect.  III.  On  Whitehurfl's  Machine ,  and  Montgolfier's 

Hydraulic  Ram.  *  n{L 

325.  Mr  Whitehurft  *  was  the  firft  who  fuggefled  xhTfaToi 
the  ingenious  idea  of  raifing  water  by  means  of  its  mo-raifing  wa! 
men  turn.  A  machine  upon  the  fame  principle  as  Mrterbyits 
Whitehurd’s,  but  in  an  improved  form,  has  lately own  m°- 
made  its  appearance  in  France,  and  excited  con  fide  r-S^jJJf  * 
able  attention  both  on  the  continent  and  in^this  coun-ed  by  Mr  * 
try.  .  Whatever  credit,  therefore,  has  been  given  to  Whitehurft^ 
the  inventor  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  judly  belongs  to 

our.  countryman  Mr  Whitehurft,  and  Montgolfier  is 
entitled  to  nothing  more  than  the  merit  of  an  im¬ 
prover. 

326.  Mr  Whitehurd’s  machine,  which  was  aduallyDefenp- 
ereded  at  Oulton  in  Chefhire,  is  reprefented  in  fig.  i.tionofMr 
where  AM  is  the  original  refervoir  having  its  furface White* 
in  the  fame  horizontal  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  re-^rft  5ma* 
fervoir  BN.  The  diameter  of  the  main  pipe  AE  jSchine* 
one  inch  and  a  half,  and  its  length  about  200  yards  5  Plate 
and  the  branch  pipe  EF  is  of  fuch  a  fize  that  the  height  CCLXXIV, 
of  the  furface  M  of  the  refervoir  is  nearly  16  feet  above  x* 
the  cock  F.  In  the  valve  box  D  is  placed  the  valve 

a,  and  into  the  air  veffel  C  are  inferted  the  extremities 
in,n  of  the  main  pipe,  bent  downwards  to  prevent  the 
air  from  being  driven  out,  when  the  water  is  forced 
into  it.  Now  as  the  cock  F  is  16  feet  below’  the  refer¬ 
voir  AM,  the  water  will  iffue  from  F  with  a  velocity 
of  nearly  .30  feet  per  fecond.  As  foon  as  the  cock  F 
therefore  is  opened,  a  column  of  w  ater  200  yards  long 
is  put  in  motion,  and  though  the  aperture  of  the  cock 
F  be  fmall,  this  column  mud  have  a  very  confiderable 
momentum.  Let  the  cock  F  be  now  fuddenly  flopped, 
and  the  water  will  rufh  through  the  valve  a  into  the 
air  veffel  C,  and  condenfe  the  included  air.  This  con¬ 
denfation  mud  take  place  every  time  the  cock  is  fhut, 
and  the  imprifoned  air  being  in  a  date  of  high  compref- 
fion,  will  read  upon  the  water  in  the  air  veffel,  and 
raife  it  into  the  refervoir  BN. 

327.  A  fedion  of  the  hydraulic  ram  of  Montgolfier Defcriptica 
is  exhibited  in  fig.  2.  where  R  is  the  refervoir,  RS  the  of  Mont- 
height  of  the  fall,  and  ST  the  horizontal  canal  which 
conveys  the  wrater  to  the  engine  ABHTC.  E  and 

are  two  valves,  and  FG  a  pipe  reaching  within  a  very 
little  of  the  bottom  CB.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  wa-  ^  2* 

ter 
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On  Ma-  ter  is  permitted  to  defcend  from  the  refervoir.  It  will 
chines  for  evidently  rufh  out  at  the  aperture  mn  till  its  velocity  is 
Watef.  as  t0  ^orce  UP  t^e  vaJvcj  1 he  water  being  thus 
— fuddenly  checked,  and  unable  to  find  a  paflfage  at  m  n , 
will  rufti  forwards  to  H  and  raife  the  Valve  D»  A  por¬ 
tion  of  water  being  thus  admitted  into  the  veflel  ABC, 
the  impulfe  of  the  column  of  fluid  is  fpent,  the  valves 
I)  and  E  fall,  and  the  water  i flues  at  m  n  as  before  ; 
when  its  motion  is  again  checked,  and  the  fame  opera¬ 
tion  repeated,  which  has  now  been  defcribed.  When¬ 
ever,  therefore,  the  valve  E  clofes,  a  portion  of  water 
will  force  its  way  into  the  veflel  ABC,  and  condenfe 
the  air  which  it  contains,  for  the  included  air  has  no 
communication  with  the  atmofphere  after  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe  FG  is  beneath  the  furface  of  the  injected  wa¬ 
ter.  This  condenfed  air  will  cohfequently  read!  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  raife  it  in  the  pipe  FG  to 
an  altitude  proportioned  to  the  elafticity  of  the  included 
air*  The  external  appearance  of  the  engine,  drawn 
from  one  in  the  poflefTion  of  Profeflor  Leflie,  is  repre- 
jg  -,  fented  in  fig.  3.  where  ABC  is  the  air  veflel,  F  the* 
valve  box,  G  the  extremity  of  the  valve,  and  M,  N 
fcrews  for  fixing  the  horizontal  canal  to  the  machine. 
When  the  engine  is  employed  to  form  a  jet  of  water,  a 
piece  of  brafs,  A,  with  a  fmall  aperture,  is  fere  wed  upon 
the  top  of  the  tube  FG,  which,  in  that  cafe,  rifes  no 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  air  veflel.  From  this  deferip- 
tion  it  will  be  feen,  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  engines  of  Montgolfier  and  Whitehurft,  is,  that  the 
one  requires  a  perfon  to  turn  the  cock,  while  the  other 
has  the  advantage  of  afting  fpontaneoufly.  Montgol¬ 
fier  (g)  ^aflures  us,  that  the  honour  of  this  invention 
does  not  belong  to  England,  but  that  he  is  the  foie  in¬ 
ventor,  and  did  not  receive  a  hint  from  any  perfon 
whatever.  We  leave  the  reader  to  determine  the  de¬ 
gree  of  credit  to  which  thefe  affertions  are  entitled.— It 
would  appear  from  fome  experiments  made  by  Mont¬ 
golfier,  that  the  effeft  of  the  water  ram  is  equal  to  be¬ 
tween  a  half  and  three-fourths  of  the  power  expended, 
which  renders  it  fuperior  to  moft  hydraulic  machines. 
Appendix  to  FerguforPs  LeBures ,  p.  19. 

SECT.  IV.  On  Archimedes's  Screw  Engine . 

ifeription  32^*  The  ferew  engine  invented  by  Archimedes  is 
Archime- represented  in  fig.  4.  where  AB  is  a  cylinder  with  a 
si  ferew- flexible  pipe,  CEHOGF,  wrapped  round  its  circumfe- 
^,ne*  rence  like  a  ferew.  The  cylinder  is  inclined  to  the  ho- 
T4.  rizon,  and  fupported  at  one  extremity  by  the  bent  pil¬ 
lar  IR,  while  its  other  extremity,  furniflied  with  a  pivot* 
is  immerfed  in  the  water.  When,  by  means  of  the 
handle  K,  the  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  upon  its 
axis,  the  water  which  enters  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
flexible  pipe  is  raifed  to  the  top,  and  difeharged  at 
D.  On  fome  occafiotis,  when  the  water  to  be  raifed 
moves  with  a  confiderable  velocity,  the  engine  is  put 
in  motion  by  a  number  of  floatboards  fixed  at  L,  and 
deration  spelled  by  the  current ;  and  if  the  water  is  to  be 
pe  raifed  to  a  great  height,  another  cylinder  is  immerfed  in 
tw  en.  the  veflel  D,  which  receives  the  water  from  the  firft 
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cylinder,  and  is  driven  by  a  pinion  fixed  at  I.  In  this  On 
way,  by  having  a  fucceflion  of  ferew  engines,  and  a  fuc-  clmes 
ceflion  of  refervoirs,  water  may  be  raifed  to  any  alti-  Water, 
tude.  An  engine  of  this  kind  is  deicribed  in  Fergufon’s  — — v---« i 
Le&ures,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

329.  In  order  to  explain  the  reafon  why  the  water  Fig.  5. 
rifes  in  the  fpiral  tube,  let  AB  be  a  fedlion  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  BC^/DE  the  fpiral  tube,  BF  a  horizontal  line 
or  the  furface  of  the  ftagnant  water  which  is  to  be 
raifed,  and  ABF  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  makes  with  the  horizon.  Then,  the  w  ater  which 
enters  the  extremity  B  of  the  fpiral  tube  will  defeend 
to  C,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  the  cylinder  is  at 
reft.  But  if  a  motion  of  rotation  be  communicated  to 
the  cylinder,  fo  that  the  loweft  part  C  of  the  fpiral 
BCD  move  towards  B,  and  the  points  d ,  D,  E  towards 

C,  and  become  fucceftively  the  low  eft  parts  of  the  fpi¬ 
ral,  the  water  muft  occupy  fucceftively  the  points  d9 

D,  E,  and  therefore  rife  in  the  tube 5  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  when  the  point  C  moves  to  r,  the  point  d 
will  be  at  C  $  and  as  the  water  at  C  cannot  rife  along 
with  the  point  C  to  c ,  on  account  of  the  inclination 
of  C  c  to  the  horizon,  it  muft  occupy  the  point  d  of  the 
fpiral,  w  hen  C  has  moved  to  c  ;  that  is,  the  water  has 
a  tendency  to  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  fpiral,  and 
the  rotatory  motion  withdraws  this  part  of  the  fpiral 
from  the  water,  and  caufes  it  to  afeend  to  the  top  of 
the  tube.  .  By  wrapping  a  cord  round  a  cylinder,  and 
inclining  it  to  the  horizon,  fo  that  the  angle  ABC  may 
be  greater  than  the  angle  ABF,  and  then  making  it 
revolve  upon  its  axis,  the  preceding  remarks  will  be 
clearly  illufMted.— If  the  dire&ion  of  the  fpiral  BC 
Ihould  be  horizontal,  that  is,  if  it  fhould  coincide  with 
the  line  BF,  the  water  w  ill  have  no  tendency  to  move 
towards  C,  and  therefore  cannot  be  raifed  in  the  tube. 

For  a  fimilar  reafon,  it  will  not  rife  when  the  point  C 
is  above  the  horizontal  line  BF.  Confequentiy,  in  the 
conftru&ion  of  this  engine,  the  angle  ABC,  which  the 
fpiral  forms  with  the  fide  of  the  cylinder,  muft  always 
be  greater  than  the  angle  ABF.  at  which  the  cylinder 
is  inclined  to  the  horizon.  In  pia&ice,  the  ang’e  of 
inclination  ABF  fhould  generally  be  about  30°,  and 
the  angle  ABC  about  65°. 

330.  Ihe  theory  of  this  engine  is  treated  at  great 
length  by  Hennert,  in  his  Dijfertation  fur  la  vis  d'Ar- 
chimede ,  Berlin  1767:  by  Pitot,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  by  Euler  in  the  Nov.  Comment. 

Petrop.  tom.  v.  An  account  of  Pitot’s  inveftigations 
may  be  feen  in  Gregory’s  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

Sect.  V.  On  the  P erf  an  Wheel. 

331.  The  Perfian  wheel  is  an  engine  which  raifes  Defcripticn 
water  to  a  height  equal  to  its  diameter,  It  is  fhewn  in  of  the  Per- 
fig.  6.  where  CDE  is  the  wheel  driven  by  the  ftream  **an  wkeeJ. 
AB  afting  upon  floatboards  fixed  on  one  lide  of  its  rim.  Fig.  6 . 

A  number  of  buckets,  a9  a ,  a,  a ,  are  difpofed  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  rim,  and  fufpended  by  ftrong  pins, 
b,  b,  b9b9  &c.  When  the  w  heel  is  in  motion,  the  de¬ 
fending  buckets  immerge  into  the  ftream,  and  afeend 

full 
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(o')  Cette  invention  n'efl  point  origin  air  e  d'  Angleterre,  el/e  appartient  toute  entiere  a  la  France .  Je  declare  que 
fen  fuis  le  feul  invent  eur ,  et  que  Pidee  ne  mPen  a  ete  fournie  par  perfonne .  Journal  des  Mines,  vol.  xiii.  73. 
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full  of  water  till  they  reach  the  top  K,  where  they 
flrike  againfl  the  extremity  n  of  the  fixed  refervoir  M, 
and  being  overfet,  diicharge  their  contents  into  that 
refervoir.  As  foon  as  the  bucket  quits  the  refervoir, 
it  refumes  its  perpendicular  pofition  by  its  own  weight, 
and  defcends  as  before.  On  each  bucket  is  fixed  a 
fpring  r,  which  moves  over  the  top  of  the  bar  mt  faf- 
tcned  to  the  refervoir.  By  this  means  the  bottom  of 
the  bucket  is  raifed  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  and 
its  contents  completely  difenarged. 

33  2.  On  fome  occafions  the  Perfian  wheel  is  made 
to  raife  water  only  to  the  height  of  its  axle.  In  this 
cafe,  inllead  of  buckets,  its  fpokes  c}  d,  e,fg,  h ,  are 
made  of  a  fpiral  form,  and  hollow  within,  fo  that  their 
inner  extremities  all  terminate  in  the  box  N  on  the 
axle,  and  their  outer  extremities  in  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel.  When  the  rim  CDEF,  therefore,  is  im- 
merfed  in  the  flream,  the  water  runs  into  the  tubes 
C,  D,  F,  F,  &c.  rifes  in  the  fpiral  fpokes  c ,  d ,  &e.  and 
is  difeharged  from  the  orifices  at  O  into  the  refervoir 
£),  from  whieh  it  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes. 


Sect.  VI.  On  the  Zurich  Machine . 


333.  This  machine  is  a  kind  of  pump  invented  and 
eredled  by  H.  Andreas  Wirtz,  an  ingenious  tin-plate 
worker  in  Zurich,  and  operates  on  a  principle  different 
from  all  other  hydraulic  engines.  The  following  de- 
feription  of  it,  written  by  Dr  Robifon,  is  transferred  to 
this  part  of  the  work  for  the  fake  of  uniformity. 

CLXXIV  334*  Fjg*  7*  is  a  fketch  of  the  feflion  of  the  ma- 
%  7-  shine,  as  it  was  firfl  erecled  by  Wirtz  at  a  dye-houfe 
in  Limmat,  in  the  fuburbs  or  vicinity  of  Zurich.  It 
confifls  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  like  a  very  large- grind- 
ftone,  turning  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  partly  plunged 
in  a  ciflern  of  water.  The  axis  is  hollow  at  one  end, 
and  communicates  with  a  perpendicular  pipe  CBZ,  part 
of  which  is  hid  by  the  cylinder.  This  cylinder  or 
drum  is  formed  into  a  fpiral  canal  by  a  plate  coiled  up 
within  it  like  the  main  fpring  of  a  watch  in  its  box  ^ 
only  the  fpires  are  at  a  diflaiu  e  from  each  other,  fo  as 
to  form  a  conduit  for  the  water  of  uniform  width.  This 
ipiral  partition  is  well  joined  to  the  two  ends  of  the  cy¬ 
linder,  and  no  water  efcapes  between  them.  The 
outermofl  turn  of  the  fpiral  begins  to  widen  about 
three-fourths  of  a  circumference  from  the  end,  and 
this  gradual  enlargement  continues  from  £)  to  S  near¬ 
ly  a  femicircle :  this  part  maybe  called  the  Horn. 
It  then  widens  fuddenly,  forming  a  Scoop  or  (hovel 
SS'.  The  cylinder  is  fupported  fo  as  to  dip  feve- 
ral  inches  into  the  water,  whofe  furface  is  reprefen  ted 
by  VV'. 

335.  When  this  cylinder  is  turned  round  its  axis  in 
the  direflion  ABEO,  as  expreffed  by  the  two  darts,  the 
fcoop  SS'  dips  at  V'  and  takes  up  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  before  it  immerges  again  at  V.  This  quantity  is 
fufiicient  to  fill  the  taper  part  SQ,  which  we  have  call¬ 
ed  the  Horn  ;  and  this  is  nearly  equal  in  capacity  to 
the  outermofl.  uniform  fpiral  round. 

336.  After  the  fcoop  has  emerged,  the  water  pafles 
along  the  fpiral  by  the  motion  of  it  round  the  axis,  and 
drives  the  air  before  it  into  the  rifing-pipe,  where  it 
efeapes. — In  the  mean  time,  air  comes  in  at  the  mouth 
of  the  fcoop  ;  and  when  the  fcoop  again  dips  into  the 
water,  it  agaifi  takes  in  foine.  Thus  there  is  now  a 
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part  filled  with  water  and  a  part  filled  with  air.  Con-  Op  Ma- 
tinuing  this  motion,  we  {hall  receive  a  fecond  round  of  chines  for 
water  and  another  of  air.  The  water  in  any  turn  of  raifing 
the  fpiral  will  have  its  two  ends  on  a  level  ;  and  the  air  .  W“ter-^ 
between  the  fucceffive  columns  of  water  will  be  in  its  '  V  ^ 
natural  Rate  ;  for  fince  the  paffage  into  the  rifing  pipe 
or  Main  is  open,  there  is  nothing  to_  force  the  water 
and  air  into  any  other  pofition.  But  fince  the  fpires 
gradually  diminifh  in  their  length,  it  is  plain  that  the 
column  of  water  will  gradually  occupy  more  and  more 
of  the  circumference  of  each.  At  lafl  it  will  occupy 
a  complete  turn  of  fome  fpiral  that  is  near  the  centre  j  ’ 

and  when  fent  farther  in,  by  the  continuance  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  fome  of  it  will  run  back  over  the  top  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fpiral.  Thus  it  will  run  over  at  K  4  into  the 
right-hand  fide  of  the  third  fpiral.  Therefore  it  will 
pufii  the  water  of  this  fpire  backwards,  and  raife  its 
other  end,  fo  that  it  alfo  will  run  over  backwards  before 
the  next  turn  be  completed.  And  this  change  of  dif- 
pofition  will  at  lafl  reach  the  firft  or  outermofl  fpiral^ 
and  fome  water  will  run  over  into  the  horn  and  fcoop, 
and  finally  into  the  ciflern. 

337.  But  as  foon  as  water  gets  into  the  rifing  pipe, 
and  rifes  a  little  in  it,  it  flops  the  efcapc  of  the  air  when 
the  next  fcoop  of  water  is  taken  in.  Here  are  now- 
two  columns  of  water  ailing  againfl  each  other  by  hy- 
droflatie  prefiure  and  the  intervening  column  of  air. 

They  mufl  comprefs  the  air  between  them,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  air-columns  will  now  be  unequal.  This  will 
have  a  general  tendency  to  keep  the  whole  water  back,, 
and  caufe  it  to  be  higher  on  the  left  or  rifing  fide  of 
each  fpire  than  on  the  right  defending  fide.  The  ex- 
cefs  of  height  will  be  juft  fuch  as  produces  the  com- 
preffion  of  the  air  between  that  and  the  preceding  co¬ 
lumn  of  water.  This  will  go  on  increafing  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  mounts  in  the  rifing  pipe  5  for  the  air  next  to  the 
rifing  pipe  is  comprefied  at  its  inner  end  with  the  weight 
of  the  whole  column  in  the  main.  It  mufl  be  as  much 
comprefied  at  its  outer  end.  This  mufl  be  done  by  th 


water  column  without  it  \  and  this  column  exerts  this- 


prefiure  partly  by  reafon  that  its  outer  end  is  higher 
than  its  inner  end,  and  partly  by  the  tranfmifiion  of 
the  prefiure  on  its  outer  end  by  air,  which  is  fimilarly 
comprefied  from  without.  And  thus  it  will  happen 
that  each  column  of  water,  being  higher  at  its  outer 
than  at  its  inner  end,  comprefles  the  air  on  the  water 
column  beyond  or  within  it,  which  tranfmits  this  pref- 
fure  to  the  air  beyond  it,  adding  to  it  the  prefiure 
arifing  from  its  own  want  of  level  at  the  ends.  There¬ 
fore  the  greatefl  compreffion,  viz.  that  of  the  air  next 
the  main,  is  produced  by  the  fum  of  all  the  tranfmitted 
preffures  ;  and  thefe  are  the  fum  of  all  the  differences 
between  the  elevations  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  water 
columns  above  their  outer  ends  ;  and  the  height  to 
which  the  water  will  rife  in  the  main  will  be  juft  equal 
to  this  fum. 

338.  Draw'  the  horizontal  lines  K'K  1,  K'K  2,  K'K  3, 
&e.  and  mn,  mn ,  run,  &e.  Suppofe  the  left-hand  fpaces 
to  be  filled  with  v/ater,  and  the  right-hand  fpaces  to  be 
filled  with  air.  There  is  a  certain  gradation  of  com- 
predion  which  will  keep  things  in  this  pofition.  The 
fpaces  evidently  decreafe  in  arithmetical  progrefiion  ^ 
fo  do  the  hydroftatic  heights  and  preffures  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  columns.  If  therefore  the  air  be  denfe  in  the  fame 
progrefiion,  all  will  be  in  hydroflalical  equilibrium. 

Now 
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On  Ma-  Now  tins  is  evidently  producible  by  the  mere  motion 
chine*  for  0f  the  machine  5  for  fince  the  denfity  and  comprefiion 
Water  *n  eac^  a*r  co^unin^s  fuppofed  inverfely  as  the  bulk  of 

y _  ,j  the  column,  the  abfolute  quantity  of  air  is  the  fame  in 

plate  all ;  therefore  the  column  firft  taken  in  will  pafs  gra¬ 
ce  LXXIV.  tfually  inwards,  and  the  increafing  comprefiion  will 
7*  cauftT  it  to  occupy  precifely  the  whole  right-hand  fide 
of  every  fpire.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  water 
columns  will  be  produced  during  the  motion  by  the 
water  running  over  backwards  at  the  top,  from  fpire  to 
fpire,  and  at  laft  coming  out  by  the  ficoop. 

339.  It  is  evident  that  this  difpofition  of  the  air  and 
water  will  raife  the  water  to  the  greateft  height,  be- 
caufe  the  hydroftatic  height  of  each  water  column  is 
the  greateft  pofiible,  viz.  the  diameter  of  the  fpire. 
This  difpofition  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Take  CL  to  CB  as  the  denfity  of  the  external 
air  to  its  denfity  in  the  laft  column  next  the  rifing-pipe 
or  main  ;  that  is,  make  CL  to  CB  as  33  feet  (the 
height  of  the  column  of  water  which  balances  the  at- 
moiphere),  to  the  fum  of  33  feet  and  the  height  of  the 
rifing-pipe.  Then  divide  BL  into  fuch  a  number  of 
turns,  that  the  fum  of  their  diameters  (hall  be  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  main  5  then  bring  a  pipe  ftraight 
from  L  to  the  centre  C.  The  reafon  of  all  this  is  very 
evident. 

340.  But  when  the  main  is  very  high, this  conftruc- 
tion  will  require  a  very  great  diameter  of  the  drum,  or 
many  turns  of  a  very  narrow  pipe.  In  fuch  cafes  it 
will  be  much  better  to  make  the  fpiral  in  the  form  of 
a  cork-fcrew,  as  in  fig.  1.  inftead  of  this  fiat  form  like 

CCLXXV.^  watch  fpring.  The  pipe  which  forms  the  fpiral  may 
fig.  1.  be  lapped  round  the  fruftum  of  a  cone,  whole  greateft 
‘diameter  is  to  the  leaft  (which  is  next  to  the  rifing 
pipe)  in  the  fame  proportion  that  we  aftigned  to  CB 
•and  CL.  By  this  conftru&ion  the  water  will  ftand 
in  every  round  fo  as  to  have  its  upper  and  lower  fur- 
faces  tangents  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fpiral,  and 
the  water  columns  will  occupy  the  whole  afeending 
fide  of  the  machine,  while  the  air  occupies  the  defeend- 
ing  fide. 

341.  This  form  is  vaftly  preferable  to  the  fiat  :  it 
will  allow  us  to  employ  many  turns  of  a  large  pipe, 
and  therefore  produce  a  great  elevation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water. 

The  fame  thing  will  be  ftill  better  done  by  lapping 
the  pipe  on  a  cylinder,  and  making  it  taper  to  the 
end,  in  fuch  a  proportion  that  the  contents  of  each 
round  may  be  the  fame  as  when  it  is  lapped  round  the 
cone.  It  Will  ‘raife  the  water  to  a  greater  height  (but 

I  with  an  incteafe  of  the  impelling  power)  by  the  fame 

number  of  turns,  becaufe  the  vertical  or  prefling  height 
•of  each  column  is  greater. 

Nay,  the  fame  thing  may  be  done  in  a  more  fimple 
manner,  by  lapping  a  pipe  of  uniform  bore  round  a 
cylinder.  But  this  will  require  more  turns,  becaufe 
the  water  columns  will  have  lefs  differences  between 
the  heights  of  their  two  ends.  It  requires  a  very  mi¬ 
nute  inveftigation  to  (how  the  progrefs  of  the  columns 
of  air  and  water  in  this  conftrudtion,  and  the  various 
changes  of  their  arrangement,  before  one  is  attained 
which  will  continue  during  the  working  of  the  machine. 

342.  We  have  chofen  for  the  defeription  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  conftrmftion  which  made  its  principle  and 
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manner  of  working  moft  evident,  namely,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  fame  material  quantity  of  air  in  each  turn  of 
the  fpiral,  more  and  more  comprefled  as  it  approaches 
to  the  riling  pipe.  We  fhould  otherwife  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  investigate  in  great  detail  the  gradual  progrefs 
of  the  water,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  its  arrange¬ 
ment,  before  we  could  fee  that  one  arrangement  would 
be  produced  which  would  remain  conftant  during  the 
working  of  the  machine.  But  this  is  not  the  belt  con- 
ftru&ion.  We  fee  that,  in  order  to  raife  water  to  the 
height  of  a  column  of  34  feet,  which  balances  the  at- 
ruofphere,  the  air  in  the  laft  fpire  is  comprefltd  into 
half  its  bulk  j  and  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  into 
the.  main  at  each  turn  is  but  half  of  what  was  received 
into  the  firft  fpire,  the  reft  fiowing  back  from  fpire  to 
fpire,  and  being  difeharged  at  the  fpout. 

343.  But  it  may  be  conftru&cd  fo  as  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  in  each  fpire  may  be  the  fame  that  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  firft  $  by  which  means  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  (double  in  the  inftance  now  given)  will  be  deliver¬ 
ed  into  the  main,  and  raifed  to  the  fame  height  by  very 
nearly  the  fame  force. — This  may  be  done  by  another 
proportion  of  the  capacity  of  the  fpires,  whether  by  a 
change  of  their  caliber  or  of  their  diameters.  Suppofe 
the  bore  to  be  the  fam^e,  the  diameter  muft  be  made 
fuch  that  the  conftant  column  of  water,  and  the  column 
of  air,  comprefled  to  the  proper  degree,  may  occupy 
the  whole  circumference.  Let  A  be  the  column  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  balances  the  atmofphere,  and  h  the  height  to 
which  the  water  is  to  be  raifed.  Let  A  be  to  A ~{-h 
as  1  to  m . 

344.  It  is  plain  that  m  will  reprefent  the  denfity  of 
the  air  in  the  laft  fpire,  if  its  natural  denfity  be  I,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  prefled  by  the  column  A-f -//,  while  the  com¬ 
mon  air  is  prefled  by  A.  Let  I  reprefent  the  conflant 
water  column,  and  therefore  nearly  equal  to  the  ait- 
column  in  the  firft  fpire.  The  whole  circumference  of 

the  laft  fpire  muft  be  1  4-  — ,  in  order  to  hold  the  wa- 
1  tn 


ter  1,  and  the  air  comprefled  into  the  fpace  —  or 

A 

A +Am 

345.  The  cirau inference  of  the  firft  Ipire  is  i-J-i  ct 
2.  Let  D  and  d  be  the  diameters  of  the  firft  and  laft 

fpires ;  we  have  2  :  i4-  —  rr D  :  d,  or  2m: 

D  :  d.  Therefore  if  a  pipe  of  uniform  bore  be  lapped 
round  a  cone,  of  which  X)  and  d  are  the  end  diameter?, 
the  fpirals  will  be  very  nearly  fuch  as  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  It  will  not  be  quite  exa£l,  for  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpirals  will  be  fornewhat  too  large.  The  conoidal 
fruftum  ftiould  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  curve 
of  the  logarithmic  kind.  But  the  error  is  very  tri¬ 
fling. 

With  fuch  a  fpiral,  the  full  quantity  oF  water  which 
was  confined  in  the  firft  fpiral  will  find  room  in  the 
laft,  and  will  be  fent  into  the  main  at  every  turn.  This 
is  a  very  great  advantage,  efpecially  when  the  water  is 
tq  be  much  raifed.  The  laving  of  power  by  this  change 
of  conftru&ion  is  alw  ays  in  proportion  to  the  greateft 
comprefiion  of  the  air. 

The  ^reat  difficulty  in  the  conflru&icn  of  any 
5  G  u£ 
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On  ivla-  of  thefe  forms  is  In  determining  the  form  and  pofition 
railing  horn  and  the  fcoop  ;  and  on  this  greatly  depends 

Water,  the  performance  of  the  machine.  The  following  inftruc- 

t— v- - '  tions  will  make  it  pretty  eafy. 

34^*  Tet  ABEO  (fig.  2.)  reprefent  the  firft  or  out- 
ji  *  2  erm°ft  round  of  the  fPiral>  of which  the  axis  is  C.  Sup- 
•  pofe  it  immerged  up  to  the  axis  in  the  water  VV,  we 
have  feen  that  the  machine  is  molt  effective  when  the 
furfaces  KB  and  O  n  of  the  water  columns  are  diftant 
the  whole  diameter  BO  of  the  fpiral.  Therefore  let 
the  pipe  be  firft  fuppofed  of  equal  calibre  to  the  very 
mouth  E  e ,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  juft  about  to  dip 
into  the  water.  The  furface  O  n  is  kept  there,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  preflure  of  the  water  column  BAO,  by 
the  compreffed  air  contained  in  the  quadrant  OE,  and 
in  the  quadrant  which  lies  behind  EB.  And  this 
compreflion  is  fupported  by  the  columns  behind,  be¬ 
tween  this  fpire  and  the  rifing  pipe.  But  the  air  in  the 
outermoft  quadrant  EB  is  in  its  natural  ftate,  commu¬ 
nicating  as  yet  with  the  external  air.  When,  however, 
the  mouth  E  e  has  come  round  to  A,  it  will  not  have 
the  water  ftanding  in  it  in  the  fame  manner,  leaving 
the  half  fpace  BEO  filled  with  compreffed  air  \  for  it 
took  in  and  confined  only  what  filled  the  quadrant  BE. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  quadrant  BE  muft  be 
fo  fhaped  as  to  take  in  and  confine  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  air  5  fo  that  when  it  has  come  to  A,  the 
fpace  BEO  may  contain  air  fufficiently  denfe  to  fupport 
the  column  AO.  But  this  is  not  enough  .*  Eor  when 
the  wide  mouth,  now  at  A  *,  rifes  up  to  the  top,  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  it  rifes  alfo,  becaufe  the  part 
AOoa  is  more  capacious  than  the  cylindric  part  OE^o 
which  fucceeds  it,  and  which  cannot  contain  all  the 
water  that  it  does.  .  Since,  then,  the  water  in  the  fpire 
rifes  above  A,  it  will  prefs  the  water  back  from  O  n  to 
fome  other  pofition  m'  n\  and  the  preffing  height  of  the 
water-column  will  be  diminifhed  by  this  rifing  on  the 
other  fide  of  O.  In  fhort,  the  horn  muft  begin  to  wi¬ 
den,  not  from  B,  but  from  A,  and  muft  occupy  the 
whole  femicircle  ABE  *  and  its  capacity  muft  be  to 
the  capacity  of  the  oppofite  cylindrical  fide  as  the  fum 
of  BO,  and  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  which  ba¬ 
lances  the  atmofphere  to  the  height  of  that  column. 
For  then  the  air  which  filled  it,  when  of  the  common 
denfity,  will  fill  the  uniform  fide  BEO,  when  com- 
prefled  fo  as  to  balance  the  vertical  column  BO.  But 
even  this  is  not  enough ;  for  it  has  not  taken  in  enough 
of  water.  When  it  dipped  into  the  ciftern  at  E,  it 
carried  air  down  with  it,  and  the  preflure  of  the  water 
in  the  ciftern  caufed  the  water  to  rife  into  it  a  little 
way  5  and  fome  water  muft  have  come  over  at  B  from 
the  other  fide,  which  was  drawing  narrower.  There¬ 
fore  when  the  horn  is  in  the  pofition  EOA,  it  is  not 
full  of  water.  Therefore  when  it  comes  into  the  fitua- 
tion  O  AB,  it  cannot  be  full  nor  balance  the  air  on  the 
oppofite  fide.  Some  will  therefore  come  out  at  O, 
and  rife  up  through  the  water.  The  horn  muft  there¬ 
fore,  1  ft,  Extend  at  leaft  from  O  to  B,  or  occupy  half 
the  circumference  5  and,  2dly,  It  muft  contain  at  leaft 
twice  as  much  water  as  would  fill  the  fide  BEO.  It  will 
do  little  harm  though  it  be  much  larger  ;  becaufe  the 
furplus  of  air  which  it  takes  in  at  E  will  be  difeharged, 
as  the  end  E*  of  the  horn  rifes  from  O  to  B,  and  it 
will  leave  the  precife  quantity  that  is  wanted.  The 
overplus  water:  will  be  difeharged  as  the  horn  comes 
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round  to  dip  again  into  the  ciftern*  It  is  poflible,  but  On  Ma- 
requires  a  difeuflion  too  intricate  for  this  place,  to  make  ch*nes  for 
it  of  fuch  a  fize  and  fhape,  that  while  the  mouth  moves  raifinj 
from  E  to  B,  pafling  through  O  and  A,  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  it  fhall  advance  from  E  $  to  O  tf,  and  be 
exa£lly  at  O  when  the  beginning  or  narrow  end  of  the 
horn  arrives  there. 

347.  We  muft  alfo  fecure  the  proper  quantity  of  water. 

When  the  machine  is  fo  much  immerfed  as  to  be  up  to 
the  axis  in  water,  the  capacity  which  thus  fecures  the 
proper  quantity  of  air  will  alfo  take  in  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  But  it  may  be  erected  fo  as  that  the  fpi- 
rals  fhall  not  even  reach  the  water.  In  this  cafe  it  will 
anfwer  our  purpofe  if  we  join  to  the  end  of  the  horn  a  rnvvv 
fcoop  or  fhovel  QRSB  (fig.  3.),  which  is  fo  formed  fig.  3.  * 
as  to  take  in  at  leaft  as  much  water  as  will  fill  the  horn. 

This  is  all  that  is  wanted  in  the  beginning  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  along  the  fpiral,  and  more  than  is  neceflary  when 
the  water  has  advanced  to  the  fucceeding  fpire  ;  but  the 
overplus  is  difeharged  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  is  needlefs  to  load  the  machine 
with  more  water  than  is  neceflary,  merely  to  throw  it 
out  again.  We  think  that  if  the  horn  occupies  fully 
more  than  one-half  of  the  circumference,  and  contains 
as  much  as  will  fill  the  whole  round,  and  if  the  fcoop 
lifts  as  much  as  will  certainly  fill  the  horn,  it  will  do 
very  well. 

N.  B.  The  fcoop  muft  be  very  open  on  the  fide 
next  the  axis,  that  it  may  not  confine  the  air  as  foon  as 
it  enters  the  water.  This  would  hinder  it  from  recei¬ 
ving  water  enough. 

348.  The  following  dimenfions  of  a  machine  ere&ed 
at  Florence,  and  whofe  performance  correfponded  ex¬ 
tremely  well  with  the  theory,  may  ferve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  fpiral  is  formed  on  a  cylinder  of  10  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  fix  inches.  The 
fmaller  end  of  the  horn  is  of  the  fame  diameter  }  it 
occupies  three-fourths  of  the  circumference,  and  is 
7T8oths  inches  wide  at  the  outer  end.  Here  it  joins  the 
fcoop,  which  lifts  as  much  water  as  fills  the  horn,  which 
contains  4340  Swedifh  cubic  inches,  each  =  1.577 
Engliflr.  The  machine  makes  fix  turns  in  a  minute, 
and  raifes  1354  pounds  of  water,  or  22  cubic  feet,  10 
feet  high  in  a  minute. 

349.  The  above  account  will,  we  hope,  fufficiently 
explain  the  manner  in  which  this  fingular  hydraulic 
machine  produces  its  efTefh  When  every  thing  is  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  maxims  which  we  have  deduced  from  its 
principles,  we  are  confident  that  its  performance  will 
correfpond  to  the  theory  \  and  we  have  the  Florentine 
machine  as  a  proof  of  this.  It  raifes  more  than  ten- 
elevenths  of  what  the  theory  promifes,  and  it  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  The  fpiral  is  of  equal  caliber,  and  is  formed  on 
a  cylinder.  The  fri&ion  is  fo  inconfiderable  in  this 
machine,  that  it  need  not  be  minded :  but  the  great 
excellency  is,  that  whatever  imperfection  there  may  be 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  air  and  water  columns,  this 
only  affedts  the  elegance  of  the  execution,  caufing  the 
water  to  make  a  few  more  turns  in  the  fpiral  before  it 
can  mount  to  the  height  required  ;  but  waftes  no  power, 
becaufe  the  power  employed  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  fum  of  the  vertical  columns  of  water  in  the  rifing 
fide  of  the  machine  *,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water 
k  raifed  by  it  is  in  the  very  fame  proportion.  It  fhould 
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Chap  IV. 

On  Ma-  be  made  to  move  v'ery  flow,  that  the  water  be  not  al- 
chines  for  ways  dragged  up  by  the  pipes,  which  would  caufe 

VVHer  more  t0  run  over  ^rom  eac^  c°lumn?  an^  diminifli  the 
L  preffure  of  the  remainder, 

350.  If  the  rifing-pipe  be  made  wide,  and  thus  room 
be  made  for  the  air  to  efcape  freely  up  through  the  wa¬ 
ter,  it  will  rife  to  the  height  afligned  ;  but  if  it  be  nar¬ 
row,  fo  that  the  air  eannot  get  up,  it  rifes  almoft  as 
flow  as  the  water,  and  by  this  cireumftance  the  water 
is  raifed  to  a  mueh  greater  height  mixed  with  air,  and 
this  with  hardly  any  more  power.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  can  account  for  the  great  performance  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  machine,  which  is  almoft  triple  of  what  a  man 
can  do  with  the  fineft  pump  that  ever  was  made  :  in¬ 
deed  the  performance  is  fo  great,  that  one  is  apt  to  fuf- 
fpe£l  fome  inaccuraey  in  the  aeeounts.  The  entry  into 
the  rifing-pipe  ftiould  be  no  wider  than  the  laft  part  of 
the  fpiral  ;  and  it  would  be  advifable  to  divide  it  into 
four  channels  by  a  thin  partition,  and  then  to  make  the 
rifmg-pipe  very  wide,  and  to  put  into  it  a  number  of 
(lender  rods,  which  would  divide  it  into  (lender  chan¬ 
nels  that  would  completely  entangle  the  air  among  the 
water.  This  will  greatly  increafe  the  height  of  the  he¬ 
terogeneous  column.  It  is  furprifing  that  a  maehine 
that  is  fo  very  promifing  (liould  have  attra&ed  fo  little 
notice.  We  do  not  know  of  any  being  ere&ed  out  of 
Switzerland,  except  at  Florence  in  1778.  The  account 
of  its  performance  was  in  confequenee  of  a  very  public 
trial  in  1779,  and  honourable  declaration  of  its  merit, 
by  Sig.  Lorenzo  Ginori,  who  ere&ed  another,  which 
fully  equalled  it.  It  is  fhortly  mentioned  by  Profefibr 
Sulzer  of  Berlin,  in  the  Sammfungen  Vermifchlen  Schrif- 
ten  for  1754.  A  defeription  of  it  is  publiftied  by  the 
Philofophieal  Society  at  Zurieh  in  1766,  and  in  the 
deferiptions  publiftied  by  the  Society  in  London  for  the 
encouragement  of  Arts  in  177 6.  The  celebrated  Da¬ 
niel  Bernouilli  has  publiftied  a  very  accurate  theory  cf 
it  in  the  Peterfburgh  Commentaries  for  1772,  and  the 
machines  at  Florence  were  erected  according  to  his  in- 
ftru6lions.  Baron  Alftromer  in  Sweden  caufed  a  gl afs 
model  of  it  to  be  made,  to  exhibit  the  internal  motions 
for  the  inftruftion  of  artifts,  and  alfo  ordered  an  opera¬ 
tive  engine  to  be  erected  5  but  we  have  not  feen  any 
aeeount  of  its  performance.  It  is  a  very  intricate  ma¬ 
chine  in  its  principles j  and  an  ignorant  engineer,  nay 
the  mod  intelligent,  may  ere&  one  which  fhall  hardly 
do  any  thing  ;  and  yet  by  a  very  trifling  change,  may 
become  very  powerful.  We  prefume  that  failures  of 
this  kind  have  turned  the  attention  of  engineers  from 
it  \  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  it  may  be  made  very  ef- 
Plate  fe&ive,  and  we  are  certain  that  it  muft  be  very  durable. 
tCLXXV.  Fig-  4*  is  a  fe&ion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
4.  has  formed  the  communication  between  the  fpiral  and 
the  rifing-pipe.  P  is  the  end  of  the  hollow  axis  which  is 
united  with  the  folid  iron  axis.  Adjoining  to  P,  on  the 
under  fide,  is  the  entry  from  the  laft  turn  of  the  fpiral. 
At  Q  is  the  collar  which  refts  on  the  fupports,  and 
turns  round  in  a  hole  of  bell-metal,  ff  is  a  broad 
flanch  call  in  one  piece  with  the  hollow  part.  Beyond 
ihis  the  pipe  is  turned  fomewhat  fmaller,  very  round 
and  fmooth,  fo  as  to  fit  into  the  mouth  of  the  rifing- 
pipe,  like  the  key  of  a  cock.  This  mouth  has  a  plate 
e  e  attached  to  it.  There  is  another  plate  d d ,  whieh 
is  broader  than  e  and  is  not  fixed  to  the  cylindrical 
part,  but  moves  cafily  round  it.  In  this  plate  are  four 
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ferews,  fuch  as  g,  g ,  which  go  into  hole3  in  the  plate  Water 
ff  and  thus  draw  the  two  plates  f  f  and  dd  together, 
with  the  plate  ee  between  them*  Pieces  of  thin  lea-  ‘"'f  ** 
ther  are  put  on  each  fide  of  e  e  ;  and  thus  all  efcape  of 
water  is  effedlually  prevented,  with  a  very  moderate 
eompreflion  and  fridlion. 

Chap*  IV.  On  Machines  in  which  Water  is  the 
chief  Agent . 

Sect.  I.  On  the  Water  Blowing  Machine . 

351.  The  water  blowing  machine  eonfiftsof  a  refer-  Defer ipticn 
voir  of  water  AB,  into  the  bottom  of  whieh  the  bent wa- 
leaden  pipe  BCH  is  inferted  5  of  a  condenfing  veffel  ^acjiine.1”^ 
DE,  into  whofe  top  the  lower  extremity  H  of  the  pipe 

is  fixed,  and  of  a  pedeftal  P  refting  on  the  bottom  of  CCLXXV 
this  veffel.  When  the  water  from  the  refervoir  AB  is  fig.  5, 
defeending  through  the  part  CH  of  the  pipe,  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  the  orifices  or 
tubes  /?/,  ny  0 ,  p  ;  and  by  the  principle  of  the  lateral 
communication  of  motion  in  fluids  (art.  160.),  the  air  is 
dragged  along  with  the  water.  This  combination  of 
air  and  water  iffuing  from  the  aperture  H,  and  impin- 
ging  upon  the  furface  of  the  (lone  pedeftal  P,  is  difper- 
fed  in  various  dire&ions.  The  air  being  thus  feparated 
from  the  water,  afeends  into  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel, 
and  rufhes  through  the  opening  F,  whence  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  pipe  FG  to  the  fire  at  G,  while  the  water 
falls  to  the  lower  part  of  the  veffel,  and  is  difeharged 
by  the  openings  M,  N. — That  the  greateft  quantity  of 
air  may  be  driven  into  the  veffel  DE,  the  water  ftiould 
begin  to  fall  at  C  with  the  lead  poflible  velocity  $  and 
the  height  of  the  lowed  tubes  above  the  extremity  H 
of  the  pipe  ftiould  be  three- elevenths  of  the  length  of 
the  vertical  tube  CH,  in  order  that  the  air  may  move 
in  the  pipe  FG  with  fuffieient  velocity. 

352.  Fabri  and  Dietrich  imagined  that  the  wind  is  Way  in 
produced  by  the  decompofition  of  the  water,  or  its  which  the 
transformation  into  gas,  in  confequenee  of  the  agitation  win(*  **  Se- 
and  percuflion  of  its  parts.  But  M.  Venturi,  to  \vhomneratC 

we  owe  the  firft  philofophieal  aeeount  of  this  machine, 
has  (hewn  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  that  the 
wind  is  fupplied  from  the  atmofphere,  for  no  wind  was 
generated  when  the  lateral  openings  w,  n ,  0 ,  p  were 
(hut.  The  principal  objeft,  therefore,  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  water  blowing  machines,  is  to  combine  as  much 
air  as  poflible  with  the  defeending  current.  For  this 
purpofe  the  water  is  often  made  to  pafsdirough  a  kind 
of  cullender  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  perforated  with 
a  number  of  fmall  triangular  orifiees.  Through  thefe 
apertures  the  water  defeends  in  many  fmall  ft  reams  ; 
and  by  expofing  a  greater  furface  to  the  atmofphere,  it 
carries  along  with  it  an  immenfe  quantity  of  air.  The 
water  is  then  conveyed  to  the  pedeftal  P  by  a  pipe  CH 
opened  and  enlarged  at  C7  fo  as  to  be  considerably 
wider  than  the  end  of  the  tube  which  holds  the  cullen¬ 
der. 

353.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  water¬ 
fall  ftiould  be  very  high  ;  but  Dr  Lewis  has  ftiewn,  by 
a  variety  of  experiments,  that  a  fall  of  four  or  five  feet 
is  fuffieient,  and  that  when  the  height  is  greater  than 
this,  two  or  more  blowing  machines  may  be  ere&ed,  by 
conducing  the  water  from  which  the  air  is  extricated, 
into  another  refervoir,  from  which  it  again  defeends,  and 
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hrainah’s  generates  air  as  formerly.  In  order  that  the  air  which 
l  iC  **  Js  neceffarily  loaded  with  moifture,  may  arrive  at  the 
furnace  in  as  dry  a  Aate  as  poflible,  the  eonflenfing  vcf- 
fd  DE  fliould  be"  made  as  high  as  circumilarrces  will 
permit  3  and  in  order  to  determine  the  lirength  of  the 
blah,  it  fliould  be  furniflied  with  a  gage  ab  filed  with 
water, 

354.  The  rain  wind  is  produced  in  the  fame  way- as 
the  blafl  of  air  in  water  blowing  machines.  When  the 
drops  of  rain  impinge  upon  the  furface  of  the  fea,  the 
air  which  they  drag  along  with  them  often  produces  a 
ncavy  fquall,  which  is  fufficiently  hrong  to  carry  away 
the  mah  of  a  fliip.  The  fame  phenomenon  happens  at 
land,  when  the  clouds  empty  themfelves  in  alternate 
thowers.  In  this  cafe,  the  wind  proceeds  from  that 
quarter  of  the  horizon  where  the  fhower  is  falling. 
1  he  common  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
the  winds  by  local  rarefaction  of  the  air  appears  preg¬ 
nant  with  infuperable  difficulties  3  and  there  is  reafon 
to  think,  that  thefe  agitations  in  our  atmofphere  ought 
rather  to  be  referred  to  the  principle  which  we  have 
now  been  confidering.  For  farther  information  on  this 
fubjeft,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lewis’s  Commerce  of 
Arts,  Wolfii  Opera  Mathematical  tom.  i.  p.  830.  Journal 
dcs  Mines,  N°xci.  or  Nichoifon’s  Journal,  vcl.  xii,  p.  48.. 

Sect.  II.  Bramah's  Hydrojlatic  Prefs . 

Defcription  355.  The  machine  invented  by  Mr  Bramah  of  Pic- 
of  Bra-  cadilly,  depends  upon  the  principle,  that  any  preffiire 
chine  ma"  exerle<^  uPon  a  fluid  mafs  is  propagated  equally  in  eve¬ 
ry  direction  (art.  III.).  It  is  reprefented  in  fig.  6. 
GCLXXV  w.^ere  ^  *3  a  ftrong  metallic  cylinder,  furnifhed  with  a 
^  G*.  6.  P^on  Perfectly  water-tight.  Into  the  bottom  of  this 
cylinder  is  inferted  the  end  of  the  bent  tube  C,  the  in¬ 
terior  orifice  of  which  is  elofed  by  the  valve  D.  The 
other  extremity  of  the  tube  communicates  with  the  for¬ 
cing  pump  E,  by  which  water  or  other  fluids  may  be 
driven  into  the  cylinder  A.  Then,  if  any  preffure  is 
exerted  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  E 
byv  means  of  the  lever  H,  this  preflure  'will  be  propa¬ 
gated  to  the  cylinder  A,  and  exert  a  certain  force  upon 
the  piflon  B,  varying  with  the  refpe&ive  areas  of  the 
fe&ions  of  each  cylinder.  If  the  diameter  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  E  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  A,  and 
if  a  force  of  10  pounds  is  exerted  at  the  handle 
H,  then  the  piflon  B  will  be  elevated  with  a  force  of 
13  pounds  3  if  the  diameter  of  E  be  one-half  that  of  A, 
the  piflon  B  will  be  raifed  with  a  force  of  40  pounds, 
becaufe  the  area  of  the  one  piflon  is  four  times  the  area 
of  the  other.  Or,  in  general,  if  D  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  A,  d  that  of  the  cylinder  E,  and  F  the 
force  exerted  at  the  lever  H,  we  fhall  have  d% ;  D*:r  F  : 
FyD1 

— — — ,  which  is  the  force  exerted  upon  the  piflon  B. 
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Thus,  if  d—  2  inches,  D  ==  24  inches,  and  F  — ]io 
pounds,  then  —  — - — - - =  1440  pounds, 

the  force  with  which  the  piflon  B  is  elevated.  Now, 
as  this  force  increafes  as  dx  diminifhes,  or  as  F  and  D* 
increafe,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  the  engine  3 
for  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  A  maybe  made  of  any 
fize,  and  that  of  the  cylinder  E  exceedingly  fmall, 
while  the  power  may  be  flill  farther  augmented  by 
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lengthening  the  lever  H.  The  fume  eftefts  may  be  Cleprydr*. 
produced  by  inje&ing  air  into  the  pipe  C  by  means  of 
a  large  globe  fixed  at  its  extremity..  Upon  the  fame 
principles  the  power  and  motion  of  one  machine  may 
be  communicated  to  another.  5  for  we  have  only  to  con- 
ne&  the  two  machines  by  means  of  a  pipe  filled'  with 
water,  inferted  at  each  extremity  into  a  cylinder  fur¬ 
nifhed  ^with  a  piflon.  By  this  means  the  power  which 
deprefles  one  of  the  piflons  will  be  transferred  along  the 
connecting  pipe,. and  will  elevate  the  other  piflon^  In 
the  fame  way  water  inay  be  raifed  out  of  wells  of  any 
depth,  and  at  any  diflance  from  the  place  where  the 
power  is  applied  3  but  we  muft  refer  the  reader,  for  a 
detailed  account  of  thefe  applications,  to  the  fpecifica- 
tion  of  the  patent  obtained  by  Mr  Bramah,  or  to  Gre¬ 
gory’s  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

Sect,  III,  On  Clepfijdrce  or  IVater-Clochs, 

336.  A  clepfydra  or  water-clock,  derived  from  Hiftory  of 
kXitttu,  “  to  fteal,”  and  “  water,”  is  a  machine  clepfydra 

which  meafures  time  by  the  motion  of  water  (art.  159.} 

1  he  invention  of  this  machine  has  been  aferibed  to  Sci- 
pio  Nafica,  the  coufin  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  flou- 
rilhed  about  200  years  before  the  Chriflian  era.  It  was 
'veil  known,  however,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  employed  it  to  meafure  the  couiTe  of 
the  fun.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Scipio  Nafica  had 
only  the  merit  of  introducing  it  into  his  native  country. 

Thefe  machines  w  ere  in  ufe  for  a  very  long  period,  and 
continued  to  be  employed  as  me-afurers  of  time  till  the 
invention  of  the  pendulum  clock  enriched  the  arts  and 
Alienees. 

357.  The  clepfydra,  invented  by  Ctefibius  of  Alex-  The  chpfy. 
andria,  was  an  interefting  machine.  The  water  which  dra  of Ctefi- 
indicated  the  progrefs  of  time  by  the  gradual  defeent  of  ^lus* 
its  furface,  flowed  in  the  form  of  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
a  human  figure.  Its  head  was  bent  down  with  age  : 

Its  look  was  dejected,  while  it  feemed  to  pay  the  lafl 
tribute  of  regret  to  the  fleeting  moments  as  they  palled. 

'• — The  water  which  was  thus  difeharged  was  colle&ed 
in  a  vertical  refervoir,  where  it  raifed  another  figure 
holding  in  its  hand  a  rod,  which,  by  its  gradual  afeent, 
pointed  out  the  hours  upon  a  vertical  column.  The 
fame  fluid  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  interior  of 
the  pedeftal,  as  the  impelling  pow'er  of  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  which  made  this  column  revolve  round  its  axig 
in  a  year,  fo  that  the  months  and  the  days  were  always 
{hewn  by  this  index,  whofe  extremity  deferibed  a  ver¬ 
tical  line  divided  according  to  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  hours  of  day  and  night.  Among  the  ancients  the 
length  of  the  hours  varied  every  day,  and  even  the 
hours  of  the  day  differed  in  length  from  thofe  of  the 
night  3  for  the  length  of  the  day,  or  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  funrife  and  funfet,  was  always  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  while  the  length  of  the  night,  or  the  in¬ 
terval  between  funfet  and  lunrile,  was  divided  into  the 
fame  number  of  parts,  for  hours.  A  farther  defcription 
of  this  beautiful  machine,  and  others  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  may  be  feen  in  Perrault’s  Vitruvius, 

358.  The  method  of  conftruOing  clepfydrOe,,  when 
the  veffel  from  which  the  fluid  iffues  is  cylindrical  or 
of  any  other  form,  has  been  fhewn  in  Prop.  VII, 

Part  II.  Inftead  of  dividing  the  tides  of  the  veffel,  for 
a  fcale  to  ascertain  the  defeent  of  the  fluid  furface,  the 

following 
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following  method  may  be  adopted.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
cylindrical  velTel  AI&D,  which  is  about  1 2  inches  high, 
and  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  inferted  a  finall  glafs 
adjutage  E,  which  difeharges  the  water  in  the  VefTcl  by 
fuccefiivc  drops.  A  hole  F,  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
mater,  is  perforated  in  the  cover  AB,  fo  as  to  allow 
the  glafs  tube  GI,  about  16  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  to  move  up  and  down  without  expe¬ 
riencing  any  refinance*  To  the  extremity  of  this  tube 
is  attached  the  ball  1,  which  lloats  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  veffel,  and  is  kept  fteady,  either  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  quantity  of  mercury  into  its  cavity,  if  it  be 
hollow,  or  by  fufpending  a  weight  if  it  is  a  folid  which 
does  not  fink  in  water.  When  the  veffel  is  filled  with 
water,  the  ball  I  will  be  at  the  top  AB;  then,  in  order 
to  graduate  the  tube  C,  let  the  water  flow  out  at  E, 
and  by  means  of  a  watch  mark  the  points  on  the  tube 
which  defeend  to  F  after  the  lapfe  of  every  hour,  every 
half  hour,  and  every  quarter,  and  the  inflrumcnt  will  be 
finifhed.  In  order  to  ufe  this  hydrofeope  or  water-clock, 
pour  water  into  the  veffel  ABCD  till  the  hour  of  the 
day  is  about  to  defeend  below  F ;  and  when  this  is 
done,  it  will  point  out  any  fuccecding  hour  till  the 
veffel  is  emptied. 

359.  The  depfydra,  invented  by  the  honourable  Mr 
Charles  Hamilton,  is  reprefented  in  fig.  7.  An  open  ca¬ 
nal  ee,  fupplied  with  a  confiant  and  equal  ftream  by 
the  fyphon  d,  has  at  each  endjf/J  open  pipes /h,./ 2  of 
exactly  equal  bores,  which  deliver  the  water  that  runs 
along  the  canal  e,  alternately  into  the  veffels  g  1  ,g  2, 
in  fueh  a  quantity  as  to  raife  the  water  from  the  mouth 
of  the  tantalus  /,  exactly  in  an  hour.  The  canal  e  e 
is  equally  poifed  by  the  twro  pipes  y'l,/’ 2,  upon  a  centre 
r  ;  the  ends  of  the  canal  e  are  railed  alternately,  as  the 
cups  %%  are  deprefled,  to  which  they  are  connetted  by 
lines  running  over  the  pulleys  l /.  The  cups  %  z  are 
fixed  at  each  end  of  the  balance  rn  to,  which  moves  up 
and  down  upon  its  centre  v.  n  I,  n  2,  are  the  edges  of 
two  wheels  or  pulleys,  moving  different  ways  alternate¬ 
ly,  and  fitted  to  the  cylinder  0  by  oblique  teeth  both 
in  the  cavity  of  the  wheel  and  upon  the  cylinder,  which, 
when  the  wheel  n  moves  one  way,  that  is,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  minute-hand,  meet  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder 
and  carry  the  cylinder  along  with  it,  and  ilip  over  thofe 
of  the  cylinder  when  n  moves  the  contrary  way,  the 
teeth  not  meeting,  but  receding  from  each  other.  One 
or  other  of  thefe  wheels  n  n  continually  moves  0  in  the 
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fame  direttion,  with  an  equable  and  uninterrupted  mo-  Clcpfydrg, 
tion,  A  fine  chain  goes  twice  round  each  wheel,  having  v"rrT~~^ 
at  one  end  a  weight  X,  always  out  of  the  water,  which? 
equiponderates  with  y  at  the  other  end,  when  kept 
floating  on  the  furface  of  the  fluid  in  the  veffel  g,  which 
y  mull  always  be ;  the  two  cups  %,  z,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  balance,  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  till  one  of  them 
is  forced  down  by  the  weight  and  impulfe  of  the  water,, 
which  it  receives  from  the  tantalus  t  ti .  Each  of  thele 
cups  2;,  z,  has  like  wife  a  tantalus  of  Us  own  //,  /q  which 
empties  it  after  the  water  has  run  from  g,  and  leaves 
the  two  cups  again  in  equilibrio  :  q  is  a  drain  to  car¬ 
ry  off  the  water.  The  dial-plate,  &c.  needs  no  de- 
feription.  The  motion  of  the  depfydra  Is  efFc  died  thus  : 

As  the  end  of  the  canal  e  ey  fixed  to  the  pipe  j  1,  is 
the  lowefl  in  the  figure,  all  the  water  fupplied  by  the 
fyphon  runs  through  the  pipe  f  I,  into  the  veffel  g  1, 
till  it  runs  over  the  top  of  the  tantalus  t ;  w  hen  it  im¬ 
mediately  runs  out  at  i  into  the  cup  Z,  at  the  end  of 
the  balance  //?,  and  forces  it  dowrn  ;  the  balance  mov¬ 
ing  on  its  centre  v.  When  one  fide  of  m  is  brought 
dowrn,  the  firing  which  conue&s  it  to  /i,  running 
over  the  pulley  /,  raifes  the  end  f  I,  of  the  canal  e, 
which  turns  upon  its  centre  r,  higher  than  f  2  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  all  the  water  which  runs  through  the  iyphon 
d  paffes  through  f  2  into  g  2,  till  the  fame  operation  is 
performed  in  that  veffel,  and  fo  on  alternately.  As  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rifes  in  g  in  an  hour,  viz. 
from  S  to  /,  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  //,  the 
float  y  riling  through  that  height  along  with  the  wa¬ 
ter,  allows  the  weight  X  to  att  upon  the  pulley  77, 
which  carries  with  it  the  cylinder  0;  and  this,  making 
a  revolution,  caufes  the  index  k  to  deferibe  Sm  hour  on. 
the  dial-plate.  This  revolution  is  performed  by  the 
pulley  n  1  ;  the  next  is  performed  by  n  2,  whilit  n  1 
goes  back,  as  the  water  in  g  1  runs  out  through  the 
tantalus ;  for  y  mud  follow  the  water,  as  its  weight  in- 
creafes,  out  of  it.  The  axis  0  always  keeps  moving  the 
fame  way ;  the  index  />  deferibes  the  minutes ;  each 
tantalus  mud  be  wider  than  the  fyphon,  that  the  vef¬ 
fels  gg  may  be  emptied  as  low  as  s,  before  the  water 
returns  to  them. 

360,  For  farther  information  refpetting  fubjetts  con  . 
netted  with  hydrodynamics,  feC  the  articles  FLOAT¬ 
ING  Bodies ,  Mechanics,  Mill,  Pump,  Resistance 
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